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PREFACR 


IHE  present  Volume  containB  the  Proceedings  in  Parlia*- 
ment  during  the  years  1777  and  1778.  To  present  the  public 
with  correct  Reports  of  the  multifarious  iDebates^  relating  to 
the  War  with  America^  which  took  place  during  this  memorable 
period — and  which  Debates^  from  the  eonfiised  manner  they 
haTe  heretofore  appeared  in^  have  been  rendered  unintelligible, 
and^  to  the  generality  of  readers,  nearly  useless — has  been  Ue 
anxioos  endeavour  of  the  Editor.  And  he  hopes,  in  particular, 
that  the  transactions^  in  both  Houses^  during  the  laborious 
Session,  which  opened  on  the  18th  of  November  1777,  and 
closed  on  the  3rd  of  June  1778  —  a  Session  in  which  a  greater 
number  of  interesting  public  questions  were  agitated  than, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  within  the  space  of  the  preceding  century 
— wiO  be  found  detailed  with  a  carefulness  commensurate  with 
their  importance. 

Ths  fisivourable  manner  in  which  this  Wwk  has  Beeo 
received,  makes  it  no  less  the  duty  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Proprietors  to  e^ert  their  utmost  to  render  it  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  they  are  able.  The  remaining  Volumes  vrill  appear 
regularly^  until  the  Work  shall  be  brought  down  to  the  year 
1803 ;  at  which  period  The  Paruamemtary  Debates,  now 
publishing  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard, 
commenced. 


LoEPOir,  5,  Pantm  Sjuarg, 
Jan.  21,  1814h 
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THIRD  SESSION 

OF    THB 

FOURTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN- 
IQmHmtedJrtm  VoL  XVIIL2 

1777. 

Petition  of  the  African  Compani^.2 
Jan.  99j  1777.  A  Petition  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  company  of  merchants  trad*- 
iag^  Africa  was  presented,  setting  forth, 
«*Tint  the  petitioners  have  laid  before 
tlie  Hoose,  an  account  of  the  money 
granted  for  the  year  1775,  examined  and 
psnedbythe  cursitor  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  required  by  an  Act  of  the  23rd 
Geo.  Sod,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  extend- 
*  log  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa ;' 
sod  that  they  have  invested  the  money 
gnmted  in  1776  for  the  support  and  main- 
teoaace  of  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the 
•aid  coast ;  and  tliat,  the  said  forts  and 
asttieoents  having  been  delivered  to  the 
petitioners  in  a  very  bad  state  by  the  Royal 
i^fricsn  Company,  and  the  sums  annually 
gn&ted  by  parliament  being  nearly  ex- 
pended in  the  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments, leaving  very  little  for  the  repairs 
of  tbe  said  forta,  several  of  them  still  re- 
main in  a  very  ruinous  condition;  and 
that  the  House,  in  1772,  granted  2,iO0L 
to  finiah  the  repairs  of  Cape  Coast  Castle; 
bat,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  walls 
of  the  fort  were  found  in  so  very  decayed 
srtate,  and  so  many  defects  discovered, 
diat  the  petitionera  have  been  unavoidably 
hd  into  the  expence  of  a  much  lareer  sum, 
lad  the  repairs  of  the  said  fort  still  remain 
lofiaiahed,  nor  can  the  petitioners  proceed 
therein  until  the  House  shall  enable  them ; 
(VOL.  XIX.] 


land  that,  at  the  end  of  December  1775^ 
the  officers  and  servants- in  Africa  had  ad- 
vanced for  the  public  service  about  7,000l» 
more  than  the  petitioners  have  been  en- 
abled to  repay  them;  aiid  that  the  said 
officers  have  further  advanced  about  1,200A 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lagoe  and  Mumford, 
two  principal  trading  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  order  to  preserve  the  com-  • 
merce  of  those  towns  to  the  British  nation, 
which  advance  the  said  officers  pray  may 
be  repaid  them ;  and  that  the  expence  of 
freight  and  insurance  on  the  ^oods  and 
stores  sent  to  Africa  this  year  will  amount 
to  near  1,000/.  extraordinary;  and  that 
the  petitioners,  being  sensible  of  the  gre&t 
regard  shewn  by  the  House  for  the  British 
forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa :  therefore  pray  the  House  to  take 
the  premises  into  consideration,  and  grant 
such  sum  for  the  necessary  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  said  forts  and  settle- 
ments, for  repaying  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants the  several  sums  of  money  advanced 
by  them,  and  likewise  for  the  repairs  still 
wanted,  as  shall  seem  meet.'' 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. . 

Earl  Nugent  observed,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  African  Company  called  for 
particular  attention ;  that  regular  demands 
were  made  every  year  in  parliament,  for 
grants  to  defray  the  civil  establishment ; 
besides  particular  ones,  for  the  repairs  of 
fortifications,  &c.  that  certainly  it  was  an 
object  worthy  of  inquiry,  to  know  how 
the  money  granted  was  expended;  yet  he 
could  not  recommend  such  an  enquiry  to 
parliament,  in  the  present  state  of  pijdilic 
affiiirsi  when  he  recollected  what  happened 
on  a  former  occasion.  In  1775,  the  same 
doubts  existed;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  employed  a  great  part  of 
that  session ;  it  was  a  tedious  affiiir,  and 
answered  very  little  purpose.    He  could 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BiB 


aot,  therefore,  think  of  ^proceeding  in  the 
same  manner  now,  but  would  roovey 
*^  That  aq  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
give  directions  to  the  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations,  to  enquire  into,  and 
prepare,  in  order  to  be  kid  before  this 
Hoase,  a  Beport  of  the  genaral  State  of 
the  trade  to  Africa,  the  condition  of  the 
'  forts  an^d  settlements  there  belonging  to 
the  African  company,  and  in  what  manner 
the  several  sums  of  money  granted  by  par- 
liament for  maintaining  and  supporting  the 
same,  have  been  applied/' 

Mr,  A.Bacon  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  grant 
•hould  precede  any  inquiry  in  that  Houses 
^  Mr.  Vi^ner  said  he  well  remembered  the 
time  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
h«D.  gentleman.  He  recdiected  several 
eurious  particulan  of  liie  company  send- 
ing out  bricks  or  stones  to  erect  the  forti- 
fications; yet,  by  the  accounts,  he  was 
sorry  to  find,  as  well  as  by  the  petition, 
that  the  stones  or  bricks  were  so  rotten, 
that  instead  of  repairing  the  fortifications 
<yf  Cape  Cofst  cfastle,  they  were  in  so 
ruinous  a  condition,  that  they  must  be 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  from  the  very 
fbimdatioD. 

Mr.  Gcucoyne  spoke  agalust  the  con- 
duct of  the  African  company,  and  ".con- 
cluded that  the  grants  of  parliament  an- 
iwered  no  one  substantial  purpose,  but 
that  of  establishing  a  monopoly. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to. 

A  Bill  for  granting  Letters  of  Marque 
mnd  Reprisal  fossedJ}  February  6.  A 
Bill  for  enabling  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  o&se  d£  lord  high  admiral 
of  Great  Britain  to  grant  commissiiras,  or 
letters  of  marque,  to  the  commanders  of 
private  ships  and  vessels,  to  take  and  make 
prize  of  all  ships  or  vessels,  and  their  car- 
goes, bdonging  to  or  possessed  by  any  of 
the  tnhabitaDts  of  the  colonies  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusett's  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  the  three  lower  coun- 
ties Ott  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  was 
passed  in  the  Commons,  and  carried  to 
the  Lords.  There  were  no  debates  on  this 
Billy  in  any  stage  of  its  passing. 

Deiate  in   the  gammons  on  the  Bitt 

for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,^ 

February  ^      Lord  North    said,  tbat 
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having  a  matter  of  some  importance  19 
communicate  to  the  House,  he  could  wish 
their  attention  for  a  few  minutes :  it  wse 
upon  a  business  which  ought  n€»i  to  be 
detailed  before  so  thin  a  House,  but  there 
would  be  several  stages  of  the  business 
which  would  give  opportuflity  for  smaifile 
discussion :  tlie  thing  was  this ;  tl^re  lili 
been,  during  the  present  war  in  Amerid^ 
many  prisoners  made,  who  were  in  actosi 
commission  of  the  crime  of  high  treason; 
and,  there  were  persons,  at  present,  guilty  si 
that  crime,  who  might  be  taken,  hut  perlups 
for  want  of  evidence  could  not  be  kept  m 
gaol.  That  it  had  been  -  customary  upon 
similar  occasions  of  rebellion,  or  danger  of 
invasion,  to  enable  the  king  to  seize  sus- 
pected persons :  he  would  not  be  thougfal 
to  hint  at  any  necessity  of  trusting  miniSi 
ters  at  present  with  such  a  power  ti^  g9 
neral;  indeed,  the  tiroes  were  difierenCj 
we  were  very  far  from  having  any  rebel* 
lion  at  home  ;  and  m  to  an  invasion,  wf 
had  not  the  least  prospect  of  it :  For  these 
reasons,  it  was  not  meant  to  ask  the  fdl 
power,  usual  upon  former  occasions  d 
rebellion.  But  as  the  law  stood,  th« 
were  well  informed,  that  it  was  not  posst 
ble  at  present  officially  to  apprehend  tl^ 
most  suspected  person.  Another  circufli 
stance  was,  that  persons  made  prisooev 
from  the  rebels,  and  also  in  the  act  of  pi 
racy,  on  the  high  seas,  at  present,  cosili 
be  legally  confined  only  in  the  cooisas| 
gaols,  which  would  be  entirely  impraoli 
cable.  It  was  necessary  for  the  crown  ti 
have  a  power  of  confining  them  like  otbi 
prisoners  of  war.  He  Uierefore  nooved 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  t 
empower  his  Majesty  to%ecttre  aAd.detsi 
persons  charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  4 
crime  of  high^reason  committed  in  NortI 
America,  or  on  the  high  seas,.or  the  cri« 
of  piiacy .'' — ^Leave  was  accordingly  givM 

Feb.  7«    Lord  G.  Germaine 
to  the  House  the  following  Bill  i 

**  A  Bill  to  empower  his  Majesty  to  secui 
and  detain  Persons  charged  with,  I 
suspected  of,  the  Crime  ofHigh  Trei 
son  committed  in  North  America,*! 
on  the  High  Seas,  or  the  Crime  i 
Piracy. 

^  Wliereas  a  rebellion  and  war  fasn 
been  openly  and  traitorously  levied  m 
carried  on  in  certain  of  his  Majesty's  o 
lonies  and  plantations  in  America,  ai 
acts  of  treason  and  piracy  have  been  cos 
xailted  upon  the  ships  aod  goo^e  ef  1 


I]  fst  Miupendutg  ife  ffa&m  Coffm  Ad. 

JlyityV  nbjecti;  and  mtnj  pmoas 
kit  betn  teind  and  takoiy  wfao  are  ex* 
pmdj  ehaigad  or  tlroogly  sospeeted  of 
ask  tmBons  and  fbleotes,  and  man j  naore 
acb  peiaona  vamy  be  hereaftar  §o  tetaed 
aadtakea: 
**  And'  wlieraaa  aaeh  peraoos  hare  been 
mtf  be  brougbi  into  ibis  kin^ooDy  and 


ju  IK  nrt* 


t« 


palladivin  of  Ibe  Brkbh  cenfldtntiaci^  tbe 
trcedofli  of  men^s  persocw*  He  considered 
it  as  tbe  last  rigorous  step  efiectuaily  to 
prevent  ail  possniKty  of  a  reconcitiatioa 
between  the  oolonies  and  the  notber 
coantry* 

Mr.  Duiming  mored-tbat  a  BiH  of  suck 
importance  should  be  printed,   and  the 


iais  odier  parts  of  h»  Majesty's  doini-    second  reading  put  off  to  tbe  lOtb,  which 
aions;  and  it  may  be  inconrenient  in  ^  was  agreed  to. 


any  soch  caaea  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
die  tM  of  such  crioinudBy  and  at  tbe  same 
tineof  efil  rumple  too  suffer  them  to  go 
atkrjge: 

•<fieit  th^^ore  enacted  by  tbe  KiaaU 
sunt  exceUent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
sdf ice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Sfuritoal 
isd  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pra« 
itDtpsraament  assembled,  and  by  tbe  au* 
Ihsrity  of  tbe  same,  that  all  and  eveir 
KfBOQ  er  persons,  who  have  been  or  shall 
MEesfler  be  sosed  or  uken  in  tbe  act  of 
kfh  tieason,  committed  in  an^  of  tbe  oo- 
lajiiec,OTon  the  high  seas,  or  m  Uieact  of 
fbscy,  or  who  are  or  shall  be  charged 
with,  ar  suspected  of  the  said  crimes,  and 
vbo  have  been  or  shall  be  committed  for 
ttessid  crimes,  or  either  of  theas,  or  for 
anpicion  of  them,  or  either  of  them,  in 
ssy  psrt  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to 
theooounon  gaol,  or  any  other  place  of 
SMfioeaient  specially  appointed  for  that 
{wpcae,  by  warrant  unoer  his  Malestr's 
^  maniuil,  by  any  magistrate  having 
(sapeteat  authority  m  that  behalf  (who  is 
Incby  aolhoriaed  to  commit  snch  persons 
to  tbe  pbce  so  to  be  appointed )  all  and 
every  sach  person  and  persons  shall  and 

She  thereupon  secured  and  detained  in 
custody  without ''bail  or  mainprize, 
Mil  tbe  and  that  no 

^dfSe  or  justice  of  peaee  sliall  bail  or  try 
aty  tsdi  person  or  persons,  without  order 
ftnakis  Majesty^  most  bonooraUe  privy 
aooDcil,  signed  by  of  tfie  said 

fiwy  council,  until  the  said 
>ny  W,  statute,  or  usage,  to  tbe  contraiy 
h  say  vise  notwithstandii^. 

*  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ^e  au- 
Aeiity  aforeaaid,  that  this  Act  shall  con- 
ttneaad  be  in  force  until  tbe  saki 

and  no  longer.*' 
Mr.  J(Am  Joknttone  thought  the  power 
sT  csBbg  out  the  miiitia  of  the  kingdom, 
^^oot  tbe  consent  of  pariiament,  and  tbe 
Mnase  armament  we  bad  on  foot,  both 
iy  had  aid  sea,  snficient  to  answer  every 

*  af  government,  in  bringing  back  the 
"^      i  lo  their  allegiance,  witimut  die 

meaawe  of  attacking  the  gvasd 


Feb.  10.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Johm  Johnstone  said,  this  meoirtire 
would  increase  the  animosii^  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  confine* 
ments,  commitments,  massacres,  and  Uie 
whole  train  of  consequences  which  would 
arise  from  suoh  a  system  of  puniabment» 
revenge,  and  retaliation,  probably  on  belh 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  filled  his  mind  with 
horror  and  anxiety:  added  to  this,  the 
total  suspension  of  all  tbe  ereat  ftioctions 
of  the  constitution,  seemingly  pro  lemvpre^ 
and  for  particular  purposes;  but  wnicb^ 
by  the  same  influence,  migbt  be  extended 
to  any  duradon,  and  diracted  to  any  pur- 
pose, gave  a  complexion  to  tbe  whole,  of 
the  most  aibitrary,  cruel,  and  diabolical 
colour.  By  the  present  BiH,  no  man 
would  be  exempt,  fioweveir  peaceable  and 
loval,  from  being  sacrificed  at  tbe  shrine 
of  the  bloody  ministerial  mandate ;  whe- 
ther in  America  or  Britain,  it  was  all  the 
same ;  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  he  lay 
not  only  at  the  mercy  of  his  private  eo»- 
roies,  but  of  every  tool  in  office,  fhrni  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Tbe  wide  circuit 
of  the  human  mind  w^  not  more  various 
and  extensive  than  man's  suspicions,  nor 
more  numerous  than  the  motives  which 
provoke  him  to  public  oppression  and  pri- 
vate ill.  Bad,  however,  as  tbe  Bill  was^ 
and  big  with  mischief,  he  would  rest  con- 
tented in  some  measure,  if  ministers 
would  pledge  themselves  for  the  due  per* 
formance  of  what  the  title  and  preamble 
of  the  Bill  seemed  obviously  to  import. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  he  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  in  debating  the 
Bill  upon  legal  grounds ;  for  where  there 
was  no  reason  or  justice,  there  could  be  no 
law.  Law  supposes  a  rule,  which,  while 
It  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct,  respecting^ 
ehner  tbe  public  or  individuals,  defines  the 
offence,  annexes  the  punishment,  and,  be- 
sides, specially  provides  and  directs  all  the 
intermediate  steps  between  the  charge  and 
conviction,  but  move  particularly  the  mei^ 
and   quantity  of  the  punishment. 


n 


17  GEORGE  IIL 


* 

DebaU  in  the  Cbmntofu  on  the  SiU 


What  does  this  Bill  saj  ?  No  crime  is  Im- 
putable»  DO  examioatioo  of  innocence  or 
criminality  is  to  follow.  The  punishment 
is  inflicted,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
ffround  of  mere  suspicion.  A  man  may 
be  suspected ;  any  man  may  be  suspected ; 
but  his  guilt  or  innocence  are  entirely  out 
of  the  question ;  no  enquiry  whatever  is 
to  be  made  into  either,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent Bill  continues  in  force. 

He  confessed  there  were  times,  in  which 
it  had  been  found  extremely  necessary  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  such,  in 
particular,  were  the  two  late  most  unna* 
tural  and  ,  unprovoked  rebellions  in  Scot- 
land:   biit  tnen  there  was  a   necessity 
stated.    That  necessitywas  not  denied; 
it  was,  indeed,  notorious :  but  wonld  any 
man  say,  that  was  the  case  at  present  ?  Is 
there  a  rebellion  within  the  kmgdom  ?  Is 
there  a  pretender  claiming  the  crown  as 
his  legal  and  constitutional  inheritance ;  and 
^that  at  the  expence  of  both  our  civil  and 
religious  rights — the  very  essence,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  our  constitution  ?   No  such 
thing :  the  idea  is  ridiculous.    Are  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  afraid  that  the  people  of 
America  will  pass  the  Atlantic  on  a  bridge, 
and  come  over  and  conquer  us  ?  and  that 
their  partisans  lie  in  ambush  about  Brent- 
ford or  Colnbrook  ?   That,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, will  be  hardly  contended,  even  in 
the  present   rage  for  assertion  without 
proof,  and  condusion  without  argument 
X^oc  this  Bill,  I  plainly  perceive,  has  been 
manuftctured  for  other  purposes.    It  can 
be  stretched,  and  twined,  and  twisted,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  my  worthy  and  learned 
friend  the  Attorney  Greneral,  or  by  some  of 
his  brethren,  equally  ingenious,  to  affect 
and  reach  men  who  never  saw  America,  or, 
peradventure,  the  high  seas,  as  efficacious- 
ly, for  the  mere  temporary  purposes  of 
persecution  and  revenge,  as  if  they  had 
Deen  caueht  in  arms— in  open  rebellion. 
If  even  mmisters  had  contented  themselves 
with  this -first  ebullition  of  their  fiery,  irre- 
sistible zeal  for  persecution,   the  public 
might  look  on,  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  astonishment,   at  the  insolence  and 
folly  of  the  attempt ;  but  when  they  go  a 
step  farther,  and  venture  to  couple  it  with 
a  power  untried  in  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try,  a  power,   including  in  it  the  most 
bloody  species  of  proscription,  I  confess  I 
begin  to  feel  sentiments  of  a  very  different 
nature.    What  does  the  clause  say  2  After 
empowering  the  apprehension,  on  the  mere 
grounds  ot  suspicion,  and   directing  the 
^mmltmeot  to  any  commoa  gaol^  within 


his  Majesty^  dominions,  are  not  we 
told,  **  qr  to  any  other  place  of  o 
ment,  specially  appointea  for  that  pi 
by  warrant  under  his  Majesty's  sign 
nual,  by  any  magistrate,  having  com) 
authonty  in  that  behalf  ^who  is  n< 
authorized  to  commit  sucn  persons  to 
place  so  to  be  af^inted)  ?"  Is  not 
evidently  a  power,  not  only  to  punish 
innocent,  but  to  inflict  such  pains  U] 
them  as  an  honest  mind  most  revolt 
and  contemplate  with  horror  ?  The 
trate  may  take  up  and  commit,  on 
cion,  to  the  common  gaol,  and  by  thei 
manual,  to  any  other  f^ace  especially 
pointed ;  and  is  further  authorized  to 
mit  according  to  such  special  appoii 
ment.    What  is  this  but  to  authorise 
mode,  measure,  and  place  of  confin< 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister,  whiicb, 
sides,  manifestly  includes  in  it  the  po 
of  temporary  banishment,  as  well  as  C4 
finement,  to  any  part,  or  to  the  most 
mote,  unhealthy,  and  pestiferous  dii 
within  the  wide  circuit  of  his  Majesty 
dominions,  in   the  four   quarters  m 
globe  ?  If  this  be  the  intention  of  my 
and  learned  friend,  and  his  no  less  honoi 
able  employers,  in  God's  name  let  hi 
spesk  out;    let  us  know,  let  the  puK 
know,  what  they  are  to  expect.    Let ' 
and  his  friends  no  longer  amuse  us  witl 
formal  circumstantial    story  of  Araei 
and  the  high  seas,  or  of  the  .crime  of 
racy  ;  such  tales  may  be  amusing  to 
people,  and  they  may  answer  certain  pi 
poses  out  of  doors,  and  in  some  particull 
places :  but  to  talk  of  them  seriously  wi ' 
m  these  walls,  will  not,  I  beh'ete,  be 
tempted.    The  power  endeavoured  to 
vested  in  the  crown  by  this  Bill,  is  m< 
evidently  a  dictatorial  power,  or  sindilar 
that  exercised  by  the  Roman  dictators. 
We  all  know  the  motives  for  granting  such 
a  power.    It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that 
any  such  motives  exist  at  present.    We 
all  know  the  frequent  abuse  of  it,  and  the 
horrid  purposes  towards  -  the  latter  period 
of  the  common-wealth,  to  which  it  was 
employed ;  and  I  presume  th^re  is  not  a 
school-boy  of  three  years  standing,  who  is 
ignorant  that  that  mighty  republic  wss 
overthrown  by  a  dictator.    Such  will  al- 
ways be  the  case,  when  powers  are  granted 
through  ignorance,  wantonness,  and  de- 
sign.   If  the  present  Bill  was  to  have  no 
other  evil  effect  than  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  ministers  to  come  to  psPr 
liament  on  the  same  errand,  I  should  bt 
against  it:  bat  when  I  behold  it  in  Ihs 


f)         firsuspending ike  Habeoi  Corpus  Act. 
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MtldOy  I  miMt  deem  it  a  most  formid- 
ifib^  daDserous,  aad»  1  fear,  fiital  ftltack, 
im  tfae  liberty  of  this  country.  It  seems 
meted  at  its  very  Titals,  and,  in  my 
^iooy  threatens  its  total  destnictioo^ 
V  BOt  a  dissolution  of  the  constitution. 
I  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  observe,  if 
\mj  thtog  were  wanting  to  shew  the  true 
cmpkxion  of  this  BlU,  the  words  *  high 
'Mi^  and  *  piracy'  will  fully  explain  it ; 
I  Ane  words  apply  to  the  seas  contiguous  to 
;6ieit  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is,  indeed, 
fiahdy  perceivable,  whatever  the  title  of 
ihe  Bill  may  be,  it  is  not  an  American,  so 
inch  as  it  is  a  British  suspension  of  the 
Hsbeas  Corpus  Act.  It  may  overtake 
asy  man,  any  where.  It  authorises  a  dis- 
oedonary  punishment,  without  a  colour 
^legal  proof,  or  even  a  probable  ground 
ef  soBpician.  It  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  dreams  of  a  sick  man,  the  rav* 
^iDg8  of  a  demoniac,  and  the  malice  of  a 
ocret  or  declared  enemy*  No  man  is 
cumpt  Irom  punishment,  because  inno- 
cence is  no  longer  a  protection.  It  will 
generate  spies,  informers,  and  £dse  ac- 
tmm  beyond  number;  and  furnish  the 
fflesns  of  gratification,  emolument,  and 
atiety,  to  the  most  profligate  of  the  spC' 
cie»;  while  it  will  let  loose  with  impunity, 
the  blackest,  and  most  horrid  vices,  which 
terace  the  human  mind.  In  fine,  it  will 
leaiise  what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon 
to  be  the  creature  of  poetic  fiction :  it  will 
Katter  over  the  land  more  ills  and  curses, 
tbn  were  ever  supposed  to  flow  from 
Pnidora's  box.  Justice  will  be  bound,  as 
vdl  as  blind ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  power 
af  efery  revengeful  minister,  or  mercenary 
viHain,  to  satiate  his  revenge,  or  fill  his 
pocketi,  m  the  expence  of  the  best,  and 
■at  virtuous  men  in  the  commonwealth. 
^.  Attorney  General  I*hurloto  said, 
Alt  notliing  more  was  meant  by  the  Bill, 
tbaa  to  apprehend,  commit,  and  confine 
pcfiom  actually  charged,  or  suspected  of 
committiog,  the  crime  of  high  treason  in 
America,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  of  piracy. 
It«ai  absurd  and  .preposterous  to  the  last 
^cgree,  to  auppoae  it  was  framed  inten- 
taally  to  reacn  or  overtake  persons  pre- 
iwd  to  be  disaflected  to  this  government, 
^^  this  realm.  He  vas  certain  the 
nDgdom  contained  no  such  description  of 
"■n*  Treaton  and  rebellion  were  pre- 
pay and  peculiarly  the  native  growtn  of 
^tftya.  Ifgovemment  feared  any  such 
jyi^  in  the  people  of  this  country, 
!  IV  i^ipiication  woiUd  have  been  fair, 
i  %B^  and  dineci ;  they  would  have  come 


to  parliament,  and  desired  an  immediate 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in 
so  many  words ;  they  would  have  accom- 
panied  such  a  request  with  their  motives* 
and  have  stated  the  groCinds  of  necessity. 
But  the  present  Bill  was  framed  totally  on 
another  plan;  it  was  meaot  to  prevent 
mischief,  not  with  a  view  to  rigorous 
punishments,  much  leas  to  persecutions.. 
No  innocent  man  had  any  tning  to  fear, 
the  guilty  man  had  every  thing ;  and  what- 
ever harsh  epithets  gentlemen  who  disap- 
proved of  the  Bill,  might  think  proper  to 
Destow  on  it,  he  should,  for  his  part,  al- 
ways think,  that  that  was  the  mildest, 
wisest,  and  most  lenient  government,  which 
directed  its  attention,  and  devised  modes 
of  prevention,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
deter  by  rigorous  and  sanguinary  punish- 
ments. His  hon.<  and  learned,  friend 
founded  his  prime  objection  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  the  Bill  might  be  construed  to 
extend  to  persons  who  had  committed 
crimes  within  the  realm.  This  was  an  ob- 
jection, he  solemnly  believed,  of  the  first 
impression.  Be  that  as  it  might,  this  was 
not  the  proper  stage  of  the  BiU  to  debate 
that  question;  supposing  that  the  Bill 
were  to  operate  precisely  as  his  learned 
friend  had  stated  it,  he  could  not  see  even 
a  colourable  pretext  for  finding  fault  with 
it.  Imagining  the  king's  death,, his  jus* 
tices,  his  treasurer,  &c.  was  high  treason ; 
so  was  levying  war  within  the  realm,  or 
appearing  in  arms  against  the  sovereign, 
or  adhering  to,  or  corrciapondiog  with,  nia 
enemies ;  now,  if  it  should  be  discovered, 
that  any  person  in  this  country  had  assist- 
ed the  rebels  with  artns,  or  warlike  stores 
of  any  kind,  or  that  they  had  been  assisted 
by  bis  subjects,  in  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, with  money,  or  implements  of  war, 
&c«  he  could  not  pretend  to  say,  how  far 
such  an  assistance,  or  adherence,  might 
be  construed  to  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  high  treason,  as  laid  down  by  the 
25th  Edw.  the  3d.  The  committee  was 
the  proper  place  to  come  to  the  explana- 
tions so  earnestly  pressed  by  his  learned 
friend ;  he  should,  therefore,  be  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  trust  for 
the  perfect  formation  of  the  Bill  to  that 
atage. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  present  Bill 
served  as  a  kind  of  key,  or  index,  to  the 
desi^  that  ministers  had  been  some  years 
manifestly  forming,  the  objects  of  which 
they  rendered  viaiblefrom  time  to  time,  as 
opportunity  served,  as  circumstances  prov- 
ed favourable^  or  as  protection  increaaed«. 
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end  ponrer  glrengUiened.  It  reBeniUed, 
hesaidy  the  first  scene  in  tlie  fifth  act, 
when  some  important  transaction,  or  cir- 
cumstance, affecting  the  chief  personages 
in  the  drama,  comes  to  be  revealed,  and 
points  directhf  to  the  denowment.  This 
phm  had  been  long  visible,  and  however 
covertly  hid^  or  artfuUj  held  beck  out  of 
sight,  was  nniformly  adopted,  and  steadilj 
pursued :  it  was  nothin|;  less  than  robbing 
Amenea  of  her  franchises,  as  a  previous 
step  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  same  sys* 
tem  of  government  into  this  country ;  and^ 
in  fine,  of  spreading  arbitrary  domiinon 
over  idl  the  territones  belonging  to  the 
British  crown.  He  contended,  that  no- 
thing but  the  most  inevitable  necessity 
eould  justify  the  present  measure ;  such  a 
eoncun'enoe  of  circumstances,  as  happen- 
ed at  the  Revolution,  when  the  people  of 
England  were  compiled  to  embrace  the 
alternative  of  submitting  passively  to  the 
will  of  a  base,  perjured  tyrant,  or  of  trust- 
ing to  the  daager<Mi8  experiment  of  ap- 
pointing a.  dictator  to  preside  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  the  pnfice  of  Orange,  till 
a  new  constitutional  estabh'shment  could 
be  formed,  and  legally  recognised.  This 
perilous  state  of  mings  was  but  of  short 
duration;  it  was  running,  to  be  sure,  a 
great  risk ;  but  then,  it  was  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  this  country  from  eternal  de- 
struction.— He  dwelt  a  considerable  time 
on  the  invaluable  advantages  derived  from 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  called 
the  great  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject ;  expressing  at  the  same  time,  his 
astonishment,  in  the  boldest  and  most  ani- 
mated terms,  at  the  insolence  and  temerity 
of  ministers,  who  could  thus  dare  to  snatch 
it  from  the  people,  by  a  mandate  manufiic^ 
tured  b^  themselves,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  sign  manual ;  and  not  only  attempt 
to  deprive  the  object  of  their  envy,  resent- 
ment, or  fears,  of  his  liberty,  but  send  him 
outof  Great  Britain,  to  the  most  distant  and 
remote  part  of  die  British  dominions.  Who 
knows,  said  he,  but  the  ministers,  in  the 
fiiBness  of  their  malice,  may  take  into  their 
heads,  that  I  have  served  on  Long  Island, 
pnder  genend  Washington  >  What  would 
it  avail  me,  in  such  an  event,  to  plead  an 
-aliH  ;  to  assure  my  old  friends,  that  I  was, 
during  the  whi^eof  the  autumn  American 
campaign,  in  Bnghmd ;  that  1  was  never, 
in  America,  nor  on  any  other  Sea  but  be- 
tiween  Dover  and  Calais ;  and  that  all  my 
acts  of  piracy  were  committed  on  the  mute 
ereaaion  ?  All  this  may  be  v^ery  true,'  says 
%  auMteri  or  n  mivsler^a  understrapper, 


yoa  aee  fir  die  present  sospected,  thadt  af  i 
sufficient.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  ftro»^ 
land;  diis  is  not  the  time  fiir  preofe;  jmm 
nay  be,  and  very  probably  are  ' 


what  of  Uiat  ?    this  Bill  cares  nc^  a  fim^ 
wfaetiier  you  ase  guilt;^  or  innocents  I  wlK 
sendyou,  under  this  sign  manual,  to  aaudj 
the  Erse  language  in  t&  isle  of  Bute ; 
as  soon  aa  the  operation  of  the  Bin  if; 
you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  wfaii 
you  please;  and  then  you  may,  if  jron  lifc^* 
call  on  your  accusers,    to  prove   afaoip 
charges  of  treaaon  in  Amenea,  on  tlwr 
high  seas,  and  of  piracy;   but  tfaey  vrfll; 
laugh  in  your  hce^  and  tell  you  they  neweac , 
charged  you,  they  only  suspected  yoiaa 
and  the  act  of  parliament  will  serve  as  a 
complete  plea  in  bar;  it  will  ansaner  m 
double  end;  it  will  be  at  onceyour  redtea» 
and  our  }ustification.^-Oy  but  says  ibm 
learned  gentleman,  it  is  not  possible  tm  taii  ; 
how  ffir  constructive  treason  may  extaead;.  .j 
or  whether  it  may  not  reach  such  as  hmwm  \ 
uded  and  abetted  tiie  American  rebels^ 
by  sending  them  armsund  ammunition*  bv" 
corresponding  with  them,  &c.    It  k^  ift 
seems,  lucky  for  me,  that  I  have  no  con-»  i 
nection  in  America ;  if  I.  had,  though  thsgr."; 
could  not  so  decently  suspect  me  of  beingi 
on  Long  Island  in  August  last,  when  thm  , 
knew  the  contrary,  they  might  say,  that  \  \ 
held  a  treasonable  or  aptraticai  correapoo*  , 
dence  with  them.    Suppose  for  instance^  i 
an  old  school'fellow,  or  intimate  conopaw 
nion,  I  should  most  probably  have  kept  op  ; 
a  correspondence;  and  when  writing  to  i 
him,  would  have  told  him,  "  that  Whiga^  | 
and  those  that  were  friends  to  the  Rero-^  ] 
lotion,  were  looked  upon  now  as  fiactious  1 
persons,  for  these  are  the  times  that  laige 
strides  are  taken,   not  only  ttD    destroj 
the  liberties  of  America,  but  of  this  coun^ 
try  likewise.'*    Would  not  such  a  para- 
graph as  this  furnish  a  good  ground  iom 
suspicion  i    But  weakness,  cruelty,  auapU 
cion,   and  credulity,    are  almost  alvrajs 
inseparable ;  at  least  they  are  often  found  \ 
in  the  same  company.    Ministers  are  ere*  , 
dulous  in  the  extreme,  because  thej  am  : 
fearful ;   and  they  are  fearful  from  a  coo*  '_ 
sciousness  of  their  crimes.     Suspicinnay 
however  ill  founded,  upon  tdes,  nowEeveif 
improbable,  are*  received  by  'them  aa  fiscta 
not  to  be  controverted ;  witness  the  infor*  . 
ntfition4>f  Richardson  against  Kayre,  acme 
time    since ;    and    the  recent   aSur  of 
John  the  JPaipter,  rebtive  to  Uie  anpaolMi* 
ble  story  of  his  settiifg  fire  to  the  rope* 
house  at  Portsmouth.    I  am  not  surpriosd 
atany thing.    Thoteoeofthe  miniateris 
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'  Itoooe  firm,  Jdiid«  and.  deciahre.  He  hat 
ibeidy  assured  us,  in  this  House,  thai  he 
ks  aeariy  sttMued  America ;  and  by 
ffkit  we  are  able  U>  collect  from  this  BiU, 
atnnjproumeyhe  mc&aa  to  extend  his 
fRKjuesls  Dearer  bome. 

Lord  NortL  I  am  extremely  Sony  to 
kve  the  mufiBrtone  to  be  mbqaoted,  or 
gMriy  misttodecstood,  by  the  hoe.  gentle- 
^  ofer  the  way,  I  never  said  that  I  had 
Bcarij  subdued  Aaaerica,  or  that  America 
m  asariy  subdued.  What  I  said,  and 
lint  I  again  lepeat,  was,  that  under  God 
Ui  likjeity's  arms  had  met  with  many 
.1^  MccesseSy  and  that  I  thought  we 
vcre  in  a  fiwr  way  of  subduing  America, 
isttbat  vehad  nearly  subdo^  it.  The 
koB*  feolieman  who  spoke  last,  and  the 
hsnedgeotleraaB  who  spoke  early  in  Uie 
[Mate,  ssem  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
power  Tested  in  the  magiatraaa 
the  cemmatmont  under  sbe  sign 
For  my  part,  I  see  no  new  power 
m  the  nutgistrate;  the  warrant 
tbe  sign  manoid  will  be  hn  aittho« 
1% :  that  warrant  will  he  legaiiaed  by  the 
fmnt  M  :  so  that  1  diink  the  magis* 
;Ma  will  stand  preciaely  aa  he  did  before. 
8e  cadd  before  commit  to  the  common 
|m1;  now  he  is  obliged  to  commit,  minis* 
Inidy,  to  the  place  specially  appointed 
fir  the  reception  of  such  offiniaers:  so 
lhili  if  any  idteratioo  be  made  in  the 
fi*er  of  commitment,  as  residing  in  the 
>i^ttrate,  it  is  by  abridging,  not  in  ex- 
it Before  the  passing  the  Act, 
d  commit  to  any  prison ;  now  he  is 
specifically  to  obey  the  tenns  of 
warrant.  Beiore  he  could  admit  per- 
charged  on  suspicion  of  treason,  to 
;  now,  neither  judge,  nor  any  inferior 
can,  without  order  from  the 
council,  admit  any  person  to  bail  so 
'  cqr  suspected.  The  hon.  gentle- 
charges  his  Majesty's  senrants  with 
fflofounded  credulity,  relatiTe  to  the 
of  Bichardso'n  and  Sayre.  For  my 
I  beg  leave  to  think  very  difierently 
4e  nibject.  I  shouki  deenr  the  secre- 
ofatate,  who  committed  Sayre,  ex- 
I7  neglectful,  if  not  criminal  in  his 
had  he  not  attended  to  Richard- 
infermation,  and  proceeded  in  the 
as  he  did.  Gentlemen  will,  when 
find  a  convenience  in  it,  argue  and 
on  &cta  Qrom  events,  and  the  doc- 
af  probabilities;  but  I  will  venture  to 
that  many  plots,  which  have  come 
Mtaiity,  and  have  been  productive  of 
fittal  miachiefi,  have  Jbeen  laid 


open  in  their  in&ncy,  and  such  early  dis- 
coveries treated  as  natters  unworthy  of 
credit  or  attention.  It  is  Mkewise  certain, 
that  coitspiraciea,  equally  important  and 
consequential  in  thenr  nature,  have  been 
defeated  in  their  early  stages,  upon  a  dis* 
eater  J  of  drcumstancea  and  details  much 
more  triilng  than  those  respecting  the  in- 
formation of  Richardson,  or  the  suspidoos 
conduct  of  John  the  Painter ;  for  llioogb 
the  latter  was  apprefaeBded  for  abmrglary, 
I  am  still  indined  to  believa,  that  whatever 
his  motives  may  have  been,  his  conduct 
has  fully  justified  the  steps  Uiat  hsnre  been 
taken  towards  a  thoraugh  discovery  of 
this  very  mysterious  affidr.  The  appastrs 
of  this  Bill  aeem  eaotremdy  dtoiroos  to 
learn  its  intended  dutratieB.  I  maa*^  to 
fill  up  the  bbdc  by  te  words  the  Slat 
of  December  next,  or  to  the  fint  day  of 
the  next  session  of  parhamant,  whicfa  w3l 
answer  precisely  the  same  end ;  lor  in  aH 
prebabinty  the  parliament  wiU  meet  b^ore 
Christmas;  and  if  it  ahould  not  be  foond 
necessary  to  oontinue  it,  the  kMr  will  con* 
sequently  oaaae. 

Cobnel  Barrf  called  upon  ndninvtm*- 
tton  to  defend  die  principle  of  the  Bill  in 
that  stage,  and  not  send  it  to  a  connnittee 
by  the  mere  power  of  numbers,  unsup- 
ported by  reason,  justice,  or  p<dicy.  He 
said  this  Bill  would  completely  accomplish ' 
what  the  other  hasty,  ill^vised,  intem* 
perate  measures  hau  begun,  and  ia  part 
effected.  He  was  certain  the  present 
measure  was  the  worst  of  all,  ana  would 
be  productive  of  massacre  and  retaliation, 
if  not  of  more  alaimiog .  consequences 
nearer  home.  America  must  be  reclivmed, 
not  conquered  or  subdued.  Condltation 
or  concession  are  the  only  sure  means  of 
either  gaining  or  retaining  America.  The 
conquest  of  that  country  is  doubtfiil : 
though  it  were  subdued,  the  holding  of  it 
without  the  affection  and  good-will  of  the 
natives,  would  be  impossibln.  To  make 
America  vduable,  and  to  insore  its  posses* 
non,  was  Uiereibre  only  to  be  e&cted  by 
the  most  lenient  measures. 

GotemoT  Johmione  said,  he  wouM  re^ 
peat  what  he  had  told  administration  a 
thousand  times  before ;  that  Amfrica  was 
not  to  be  reclaimed,  b^  the  harsh  decrees 
whidi  originated  withm  those  waHs ;  nor 
yet  by  the  mere  power  of  Great  Britain. 
He  siud,  the  admiral  and  general  sent  to 
America  were  likely  to  effect  more  by 
their  personal  characters  and  amiable  man- 
ners, than  a  thousand  bloody  edicts  issned 
by  that  House.    The  Americaai  had  the 
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■pirit  of  Britons :  they  mieht  be  led,  but 
he  was  satisfied  they  would  never  submit 
to  be  driTen.  He  then  turoed  to  the  Bill, 
and  foret<ddy  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  one  or  both  of  these  consequences :  it 
would  raise  a  discontent,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
like of  government  at  home,  though  none 
of  the  powers  del^ated  by  the  Bill  were 
ever  meant  to  be  exercised,  or  carried  into 
execution ;  or  it  would  widen  the  breach 
80  much 'between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble ever  again  to  close  it.  The  Bill  was 
unnecessary,  if  it  was  not  framed  for  latent 
purposes,  which,  while  it  was  depending. 
It  would  not  be  prudent  to  avow,  lest  it 
should  prove  fytiX  to  it ;  for  if  the  Bill 
meant,  what  ostensively  it  imported,  an 
apprehension  and  confinement,  tor  ofiences 
auspected  to  have  been  committed,  in 
America,  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
nugatory  and  absurd;  because  the  statute 
of  treasons,  as  explained  by  the  Attorney 
General,  would  answer  every  thing  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill.  If  so,  why  then  pass  a 
Bill,  which  impowers  the  minister,  or  ad- 
minbtration,  to  lay  every  person  in  the 
kingdom  by  the  heels,  when  they  may 
think  proper  ? 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill : 

Tellers. 

Y"s  { Ke^Soi^S^ :  : }  195 

Nobs    {£;  Iture/*'!^^"' }     « 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Feb;  Is.  The  House  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  moved  an  araendment,^ 
to  remove  any  ambiguity  in  the  first  enact- 
ing clause;  though  he  observed,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  such  explanation,  as 
it  was  obvious  that  the  locality  of  the  of- 
fence was  sufficiently  described  by  the 
words  *<  America,  high-seas,  and  piracy  ;'* 
that  the  words,  *<  said  crimes,  or  either  of 
them,''  could  have  no  reference  but  to 
the  several  species  of  ofience  immediate- 
ly preceding ;  and  that  the  general  power 
of  committing,  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
contained  in  the  description,  <*  liis  Majes- 
ty's dominions,"  was  evidently  referable 
to  the  ofiences  stated  in  the  preamble  and 
clause  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  title  of  the 
Bill ;  but  however,  to .  remove  ail  doubt, 
the  amendment  was  intended  to  confine 
the  offence  to  America  and  the  high  seas, 
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and  the  species  of  crime  to  treason  and 
piracy. 

Mr.  Feiide  saw  no  manner  of  service  ia 
the  clause  now  ofiered :  it  left  the  matter 
just  as  it  found  it:  it  was  not  the  place 
where  the  ftct  ivas  committed,  that  rouSi^' 
ed  the  jealousy  of  the  nation ;  it  was  the 
power  of  committing  within  the  realm, 
at  pleasure,  on  suspicion ;  and  the  other 
power  of  committing  to  any  place,  sp^ 
cially  appointed,  within  the  wide  circuit  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  A  possible  aboae, 
or  rather  misconstruction  oi  the  dause,  as 
it  originally  stood,  might  be  made ;  but  the 
powers  of  committing  on  suspicion,  within 
the  kingdom,  and  to  whatever  place  the 
minister  might  think  proper,  were  of  such 
a  nature  in  themselves,  that  if  they  were 
meant  to  be  exercised,  they  would  inevita- 
bly be  productive  of  the  greatest  hard* 
ships.  If,  therefore,  ministers  were  deter- 
mined  to  carry  the  measure  through,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  they  would,  after  de- 
fining the  ofience,  as  respecting  America, 
confine  the  operation  ot  the  BiU  to  that 
country,  and  introduce  a  distinct  dause, 
which  should  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a 
limited  time,  which  would  fully  answer 
every  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Bill,  as 
well  as  in  its  present  form.  He  recom- 
mended strongly  to  administration  to  make 
a  difference  between  persons  taken  in  amoa, 
and  such  aa  only  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive governments  where  they  resided,  and 
to  the  civil  power  and  •  controul  establish' 
ed  by  the  means  of  an  usurped  authority. 

Lord  North  strongly  urged  the  nece» 
sity  there  was  for  strengtnening  govern- 
ment at  this  critical  period.  He  said  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  public 
business  without  delegating  powers  to  Uk 
crown,  on  extraordinary,  which  would  noi 
be  proper  on  ordinary  occasions.  Parlia 
ment  were  the  best  judges  when  and  t< 
whom  to'entrust  suchextraordinary  powers 
If  the  present  was  a  time  that  called  foi 
such  a  confidence ;  and  parliament  wen 
satisfied  that  the  King's  servants  wouli 
not  call  for  an  improper  power,  or  abusi 
any  power,  the  possession  of  which  migh 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  safety 
then  every  argument  on  a  possible  abua( 
of  the  proposed  law,  must  fall  to  tbi 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  if  parliamen 
should  entertain  any  jealousy  that  the  lai 
would  be  wrested  from  its  real  in  tent  too 
to  purposes  not  avowed,  or  purposely  con 
cealed,  then,  they  would  do  wdl<o  with 
hold  the  poweris  desired  by  this  Bill*     Fc 
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Uipirt^  be  did  oot.wiah  to  pren  ibr  any 
■eirpovef ;  the  Home  must  judge,  and 
vftjcoefer  way  the  House  determined,  he 
AoqU  dieerfuUr  acquiesce  in  its  judg- 
■eot  The  omj  material  objection  hie 
hennUirfEwed  ingaiost  the  Bill,  was  that 
aov  obfnted  by  the  aasendment  proposed. 
Whstever  the  learned  gentleman  who 
ijpoke  last  might  think,  the  amendment,  in 
\m  npiaioD,  cleared  up  the  ambiguity  of 
die  expression,  so  much  complained  of  on 
the  secoad  raiding.  If  the  opposers  of 
ibe  Bill  meant  that  it  should  retain  any 
cficacj  at  all,  they  must  now  rest  satisfiea: 
far  to  talk  of  apprehending  persons  only 

E  legal  proois  preriously  stated;  or 
appiehensaoo  only  detaining  them  till 
they  could  be  released  by  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Carpus,  was  an  fact  not  debating  the 
dnliei  of  the  BiU,  but  controverting  its 
weiy  principle*  the  necessity,  at  this  cri- 
tied  season,  of  strengthening  the  hands  of 
gevemneDt* 

Mr.  Dempster  agreed  that  his  lordship 
VIS  peifiBCtly  right  in  one  part  of  his  ar- 
gmeat,  whm  &  said,  that  those  who  op- 
|Mied  die  Bfll,  though  they  seemed  de- 
iroos  to  mend  it,  in  fact  disapproved  of 
the  iviaciple  on  which  it  proceeded.  He 
scbowledged  the  observation  to  be  per- 
fecdjr  jost,  for  though  he  wished  Uie  Bill 
vere  rendered  less  noxious ;  even  if  it 
vcfs  emended,  he  should  give  it  a  direct 
Bcnthre  in  the  last  staee.  There  was 
sslv  one  point  in  whidi  he  and  the  noble 
M  ssreed,  and  that  was,  if  the  necessity 
we  shewn,  the  propriety  of  suspending 
die  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would  follow  of 
€Bane :  no  groimds  for  any  such  neces- 
fllj  having  been  stated,  all  arguments 
uader  any  soch  pretext  were  at  an  end. 
He  moved  an  amendment  to  the  body  of 
the  Bifl,  liaiitiog  the  obiecto  of  it,  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  inhabitants  df 
Gicat&itain« 

Lord  North  thought  the  amendment 
asBcceiiafy;  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Bntsio  wanted  no  such  security,  they  were 
aot  within  the  Act,  and  if  any  one  was  un- 
jeitly  imprisoned,  this  Act  would  oot  pro- 
net  the  injury,  the  party  would  have  his 
SctioD,  and  the  warrant,  if  a  bad  onci  would 
fawe  no  legality  from  this  Act 

Mr.  Mousey  thought  the  objection  might 
be  removed  without  sacrificing  the  real 
object  of  the  Act,  otherwise  he  should  n.ot 
lave  supported  it.  To  say  the  party  had 
iii  sction,  was  no  reason  for  depriving 
hh  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Our  fore- 
fi&eis  had  their  action^  before  any  oS  the 
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Habeas  Corpus  Acts  were  passed,  and 
they  found  it  a  very  insufficient  protection, 
and  so  they  would  again,  if  driven  to  that 
alone.  If  the  amendment  could  not  bo 
received,  he  should  vote  for  the  Bill  with- 
out it,  which  he  thought  a  very  necessary 
one,  but  he  recommended  to  administra- 
tion to  adopt  a  provision  of  this  sort  them- 
selves, before  the  Bill  should  pass. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  spoke  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  contended,  it  ne- 
cessitjr  was  a  good  ground,  that  necessity 
most  incontrovertibly  existed  at  present. 
The  hands  of  government  called  for  every 
assistance  in  the  power  of  parliament  to 
delegate  or  create.  It  was  absurd  to  ex- 
press a  confidence  in  the  crown  and  its 
ministers,  and  yet  mix  with  it  the  most 
childish  fears,  and  worse-founded  suspi* 
cions.  To  act  thus,  was  to  qualify  the 
trust  now  sought  in  such  a  manner,  as.  to 
render  it  totafly  inefficacious. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  said,  there  should 
be  a  line  drawn  between  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty ;  the  degree  of  probability  at- 
tending the  suspicion,  the  decree  of  guilt, 
concerning  which  that  suspicion  arose; 
and  a  mode  of  redress,  in  cases  where  the 
power  granted  by  the  Bill  was  manifestJv 
or  grossly  abused:  in  short,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  arming  ministers  with  a  power 
every  way  unprecedented  and  unknown  to 
the  constitution ;  dangerous  in  itself,  and 
alarming  to  the  last  degree. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
in  its  amended  state.  The  whole  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  supposed  an  al^usO 
of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Bill ;  he  had 
a  right  to  suppose  the  very  contrary ;  so 
that  with  him,  and  every  person  who 
thought  as  he  did,  every  onjection  raised 
on  such  a  supposed  abuse  could  have  no 
height. 

Mr.  Morton  confessed,  that  he  did  not 
see  the  Bill  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
several  of  his  learned  brethren,  for  whose 
(pinions  he  entertained  the  highest  re- 
spect ;  for  by  a  natural  interpretation  of 
the  clause,  it  was  apparent,  that  the  whole 
Bill  was  manifestly  at  variance  with  the 
title  and  preamble.  The  Bill  was  to  punish 
by  due  course  of  law,  persons  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  high  treason  in  America  and  the 
high  seas;  or  more  properly  speaking,  to 
impower  the  crown,  on  grounds  of  suspi* 
cion,  to  apprehend  and  commit  such  per- 
sons, as  the  preamble  states,  who  have 
been  or  may  be  brought  into  this  kingdom ; 
yet  the  part  of  the  Bill,  where  this  power 
of  apprehending  and  detaining  is  giveq^ 
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doe«  net  onljr  ghre  tb«t  powa*i  but  •  ge* 
neral  power  to  take  up  any  person^  no 
matter  for  what  critne*  It  was  absard  to 
aaj,  that  the  locality  of  the  crime  was 
markeil-  out  by  the  Bill;  for  where  was 
the  redrew  provided  ?  No  where,  thtft  be 
could  see,  but  by  an  application  to  the 
prtvj^  oouncili  who  were  to  be  inveated 
with  the  power  of  the  courts  of  common 
law.  But  the  mischief  would  be  done,  in 
the  first  instance,  prenous  to  any  such  ap- 
plication, and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
would  be  in  fact  suspended,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  within  the  realm^  for  crimes 
Bet  pretended  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  reidm.  He  was  therefore 
elearly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  at  once,  by  a 
clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill ;  because, 
in  that  case,  every  man  would  know  what 
he  had  to  depend  on,  and  every  good  sub- 
ject would  acquiesce  in  a  power,  civilly 
created,  for  the  public  benent. 

The  SoUcUor  General  said  it  was  to  the 
last  degree  absurd,  to  talk  aiid  reason  as 
if  we  were  at  present  in  a  iMe  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  whereas  nothing  could  be 
more  opposite  to  such  a  desirable  atate  of 
things. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Gfynn  spoke  against  the 
Bill,  as  we4i  as  the  amendment.  He  con- 
demned the  power  given  to  the  magis- 
trates, who  might  exercise  it  to  serve  the 
most  oppressive  purposes*-  It  might  be 
employed  by  the  ministers^  to  effect  the 
most  cruel  acts  of  tyranny ;  and  though 
the  law  might  be  open,  and  the  magistrate 
might  be  convicted  of  fklse  imprisonment, 
it  could  not  probably  be  a  fkrthing  out  of 
his  own  pocket ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  put  several  hundred  pounds  into  his 

Socket,  all  winch  woold  be  ultimately 
rawn  from  the  public  purse. 
The  Attamej/  Oenerai  said,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  Uie  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  chose  to  forget  the  cus- 
tomary '  conduct,  in  times  of  public  con- 
fusion. If  they  had  not,  they  would  have 
(confessed,  that  it  had  been  alwajrs  usual 
to  arm  government  with  great  diacretio- 
nary  powers  pro  tempore.  If  those  powers 
ahoutd  be  abused,  that  would  be  a  wery 
proper  subject  for  parliament  hereafter  to 
enquire  into;  but  if  paHiament  entertained 
no  such  suspicion,  nor  had  no  right  to  en- 
tertain any  such  suspicion,  it  was  a  most 
extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning  to  argue 
against  the  use  of  the  Bill,  from  the  possi- 
ble abuse  of  it.  As  to  the  operation  of 
ihe  Bill,  witiun  the  kingdom,  it  was  w 


objection  tolallj  nmr.  If  ghdog  kildl 
geoce  to  an  enemy  was  a  speciea  or  irei 
son,  which  several  wel  aotbenticated  caai 
in  die  books  affirmed  it  was,  it  would  ii 
deed  be  very  strange,  if  a  person  guilt 
of  treason  should  escape  punashmei^  bi 
cauae  lie  resided  in  the  kingdonu  Ota  til 
contrary,  if  there  were  men  in  tlie  kinf 
dom  anawering  any  sucb  descriptioily  thi 
was  one  very-  principal  motive,  m  bie  isp 
nion,  for  passing  the  BilL 

The  Committee  divided  upon  dm  enseod 
nent  proposed  by  Mr.  Deaspeter;  IS 
against  it,  and  ^  for  it. 

Feb.  14.  The  Bfaerift  of  Leoden  fM 
sented  a  Petition  agaiMt  tlie  Bill ;  aettin 
forth: 

*<  That  the  petitioners  have  seen  m  Bi 
depending  in  the  House,  to  empowier  M 
Majesty  to  secure  and  detain  peraoi 
charged  with*  or  soapeesad  of,  the  crisi 
of  high  treason,  committed  in  North  Aaai 
rica,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  crioie  i 
pira^ ;  and  thati  if  tlie  said  Bill  ahoid 
pass  mto  a  law,  the  petitioners  are  epfM 
hensive  it  will  create  the  greateat  uneaa 
ness  in  the  minds  of  nseny  of  his  Mejeaty 
good  subjects,  and  tend  to  excite  the  mai 
alarming  distutbanres,  all  persona  inda 
criminately  being  liai>le,  upon  the  grou 
of  suspicion  alone,  without  any  oeth  tamk 
and  without  convening  the  pertiee,  € 
hearing  what  they  can  allege  in  their  ow 
justification,  to  be  committed  to  a  rensel 
prison  in  any  comer  of  the  realm,  tfaenA  i 
reasain  without  bail  or  inainpriie;  ea 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus,  which  b  III 
greet  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  pei 
pie,  will  be  suspended ;  and  that  the  pet 
tionera  are  deeply  aieoted  with  what  tha 
conceive  will  be  the  dangerooa  ooosi 
quenee  of  such  a  law,  as,  firon  little  oK 
tives  of  resentment,  and  various  other  k 
ducements,  there  may  be  peteons  Goniri 
tent  to  commit,  who  niay  be  tempted  t 
exercise  that  power  in  its  utmost  letilei 
and  extent:  and  that  measures  so  vioU 
and  unconstitutional,  so  subversive  of  di 
sacred  and  fundamentalrighu  of  the  peopi 
and  subjecting  therp  to  the  moat  cna 
oppresston  ana  bondage,  will,  in  the  JQd|[ 
ment  of  the  petitioners,  be  introdudive  4 
every  species  of  mischief  and  confinioi 
and  thereby  precipitate  the  impencHa 
ruin  of  tlits  country :  the  petitioners  thi^ 
fore  earnestly  beseech  the  House,  that 
said  Bill  may  not  pass  into  a  law ; 
least  to  take  such  care  aa  in  their 
fluiy  so^ia  aeet>  to  prevent  it  frons 
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AOeiMf  i*  its  opefaftba  or  cMtlnictioii, 
19  lay  of  hit  MajmI;**  tobjocti  re««deol 

(h  Ihe  mer  of  tho  4ay  te  roooiving 
ttei«f«iofc]|eBill, 

tfli  Un^rM  rMe>  sod  ipriM  wilh  gretl 

iMTtfy  igdiMC  tbo  Bill,  and  the  frameiif 

mk;  mii  k  was  net  only  arbitmry  and 

jahigyam,  but  lepleto  wilh  danger  to 

^«7aodividiial  in  thiscoiiotry;  and  in  il^ 

picieat  form  and  exlont  directly  contrwy 

|o  the  intentions  avowed  by  the  noble  lord 

(jimih)  and  hia  coadjvtora,  when  they 

brovi|^t  it  in.    He  said  the  more  he  heard 

itdiicuflsed,  the  more  he  was  convinced  of 

in  inyortanca  to  the  poblie*  and  of  the 

WiDy  QDceaatkuiioDal  deaigpoi  and  inia** 

duen  coached  under  it. 

•  Ur.  Seij.  GImm  apoke  warmly  qgainst 

Ik  Bill:  awl  maieced,  that  if  ft  paaaed  in 

Id  pnaeot  form,  »o  man,  however  inno- 

latf ,  loval,  or  virtuouay  could  say  how  long 

[jkiboafa  be  out  €ii  a  loathaome  dungeon. 

><  Mr.  Fox  waa  agaiaat  reoeiving  iha  re- 

fttL   Heaaidnoraanwaaaafean  loataBtp 

^kfM  the  Bin  paaa  into  a  law.    It  would 

maihe  moat  profligate  of  the  human  ape- 

ifiw;  and  give  then  a  power  over  the  beat 

inm  ia  the  naiioa.    No  man  would  be  aafe 

faier  it,  unleaa  one  could  auppoee  that  a 

Melry  magiatvate  uoderatood  more  law, 

lild  waa  flNve  aagacioiia ;  or  a  trading  jua- 

\i»  had  more  hooour  and  eifuity  ia^  him, 

tkm  the  chief  juatice  of  Cheater,  ( Mr. 

MwtOB, )  Thai  gentlenuMi  waa  of  opinion, 

'pA  Ike  Bill  gave  the  powen  now  attri- 

ialadteit;  and  if  ao,  it  waa  clear^  the 

IH  anaaat  aoroething  very  diferent  from 

Mn  it  waa  aaid-to  import. 

*  H r.  Poo^  niovttd  a  ckuae,  **  That  no- 

'09^  theteio  <M>Rtained  ahall  be  conatrued 

'^M  pivvcy*  but  wiMt  ia  committed  on  the 

ifh  aaaa."    Thia  dauae,  if  agreed  to,  he 

l^|M«heoded,  would  be  the  meaaa  of  quiet* 

1%  the  minda  of  a  great  number  oif  in* 

ttiaat  people,  and  of  removing  thoae  ler* 

bm  vludi  oiual  be  auapended  over  their 

Ml,  ahould  the  BiU  paaa  into  h  law.    B? 

Act  af  G«o^ge  the  lat,  it  waa  enacted, 

tmdiag  or  correapoodiog  wiHi  piralea, 

i  he  ad^gad  fehMiy,  wiihout  benefit 

,  aoeordiDg  to  the  ataiutea  ot  the 

iu§,  e.  15,  and  the  11th  and  ISifa 

^^  €.  7,*ao  would  barteMg,  dealin||^, 

midMBg  diem  with  aloraa,,  &o.    Now,  if 

Mm  it  waa  declared  by  thia  BiU,  that 

ly  dapmdaftiond  eomroitled  by  the  Ame* 

jtlMsoQoiirifadiogveaaelaand  oi»r  pro«> 

'  i^  at  aea»  waa  piiainF ;  ilabould  appear 

MHMdo  a  g^oiuid  at  auipitiea  or  accu* 


Mioai  that  peraona  ia  thia  fsouotry  bed 
actually  eorretpooded  with  America,  and 
(hat  auch  ctorreapoadence  ahould  be  deem* 
ed  piracy  withia  the  ataiuie,  it  would  fgh> 
low,  that  many  of  hia  Majetty't  loyal  a^b* 
jeotd  mightt  by  conetruetipa  of  law,  ooii^ 
jpiio^  both  atatutea,  in  aueh  a  manner  aa 
to  give  Ihem  the  deaired  effect,  be  deemed 
piffatea,  aad  be  liable  to  airier  tlie  f^aiaa 
ead  poaahiea  of  deeth,  aa  convicted  pirate 
Monp»  He  preaumed  that  waa  not  the 
inteation  of  aiaminiitratioa ;  ni:y^  it  could 
not  be  the  inteation,  beoaiiae  lliey  hM  ao 
vepsatedly  diaclaimed  it;  yat  aa  nethiag 
Aow  reaaaioed  to  be  proved,  but  that  the 
preaent  atatute,  haviog  reference  to  that 
of  George  the  lat,  waa  capable  of  auch  an 
OKplaaation,  it  would  be  pro|)er  to  guard 
epiiaet  auch  a  dangeroua  poaaibility.  He 
therefore  deaired  that  the  atatute  of  the 
Ml  ef  George  the  lat,  c  24,  might  be 
read;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
ground  <k  jealouay  waa  fairly  atated»  ead 
the  inference  clearly  made  out* 

Lord  iVoff  A,  after  affirming  that  no  aueh 
ceoatruotion  of  the  law  waa  ever  meant  lo 
be  made,  acquieaoed  in  the  emendaienl^ 
he  aaid,  to  remove  overy  object  of  jealouay 
that  could  be  entertained  on  that  headi 
The  clause  waa  accordingly  agreed.io. 

Mr.  Patotfs  next  obaerved,  that  by  the 
BiU,  in  ita  present  form,  any  man  wae 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  on  auapicion  ef 
having  committed  high  treaaon  in  Ame- 
rica, though  he  had  never  been  in  America* 
nor  perhapa  out  of  hia  owa  parish.  He 
aatd,  thia  power  of  general  commitment 
had  a  moat  dark  aad  dangeroua  aapecl. 
To  clear  up  thia  point,  he  had  a  clause  to 
offer,  which  would  put .  mattera  on  a  pro^ 
per  footing ;  if  miniatera  really  meaat  whai 
the  title  of  the  Bill  imported,  and  what 
had  been  mo  often  declared  by4he  heit. 
gendemaa  who  moved  the  anaecdmenl  the 
preceding  day,  they  could  not  deeendy 
refuse  it.  A  person  never  out  of  En^* 
land,  could  not  be  guilty  of  high  treason 
eenwailted  in  America.  If  not  guilty  of 
high  treaaon  in  America,  but  pertupa  in 
Great  BritBia,  adiyiiot  hold  that  language 
40  the  Bill ;  and  add,  *  or  in  Great  Bri^ 
lain  V  Beaidet,  it  would  be  prepoateroui 
to  oontkuie  tlie  Bill  under  the  name  of  a 
BiU,  to  aecure  or  detain,  on  auapicion, 
peraooa  i^uilty  o£  committing  hi^h  treaaon 
m  America,  whes,  by  conatruction  of  law, 
it  waa  meant  to  include  Great  Britain 
He  therefore  anered  the  following  daoae  e 
**  That  no  peraon  ahall  be  aecared  or  da» 
ttinad,  Under,  or  by  Tirtue  of  ihia  Aot^  for 
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high  treason,  or  suspicion  of  high  treason, 
unless  such  person  shall  be  charged  to 
have  been  locally  resident  in  his  Majesty's 
said  colonies  or  plantations  in  North  Ame^ 
rica,  at  the  time  he  shall  be  charged  with, 
or  suspected  of  committing  high  treason/' 
Mr.  Cammoall  quoted  several  cases,  ifi 
which  persons  had  been  charged  with  acts 
of  treason,  committed  in  oneplace,  though 
it  afterwards  came  out  in  proof  that  said 
treason  had  been  committed  in  another. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  publication  of 
the  imputed  libel  of  the  seven  bishops,  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  2nd«  It  was 
proved  at  Jthe  trial,  that  the  petition  was 
drawn  up  at  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of 
Snrry,  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the 
piublication  was  in  the  council-chamber  or 
drawing-room,  at  St.  James's,  where  the 
petition  was  presented.  The  ofience  was 
'charged  to  have  been  committed  in  Surry, 
though,  in  fact,  the  publication,  which 
could  only  constitute  the  offence,  was 
committed  in  Middlesex.  The  exception 
was,  therefore,  taken  by  the  bishop's 
counsel,  as  a  ground  of  justification,  that 
no  such  offence  was  committed ;  for  that 
the  writing  the  petition  in  itself,  was  an 
innocent  act,  that  it  was  the  publication 
that  constituted  the  crime ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  defendants  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. Yet,  he  said,  the  court  were 
unanimous,  that  the  writing  the  libel  at 
Lambeth,  and  publtshins  it  at  St.  James's, 
constituted  effectively  but  one  act,  on 
which  the  plea  was  over-ruled.  Mr. 
Cornwall  dwelt,  likewise,  a  considerable 
time,  on  the  case  of  lord  Preston,  early  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Srd.  There  it 
appeared  that  treasonable  papers  and  cor- 
respondence found  on  his  lordship,  were 
composed  in  London ;  that  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  escape  to  France,  but  was  taken 
aboard  a  smack,  or  fishing  vessel,  hired 
for  the  purpose,  down  near  the  Nore,  on 
the  coast  of  Kent ;  when  the  vessel  being 
searched,  the  treasonable  papers  were 
found  concealed,  as  his  lordship  had  not 
time  to  destroy  them.  His  lordship  was 
indicted  for  an  offence  committed  in  Mid- 
dlesex, though  the  publication,  or  dis- 
covery,  was  manifestly  in  Kent.  A  si- 
milar plea  was  offered,  but  it  was  over- 
ruled on  the  same  ground ;  that  the  writ- 
ing and  publishing  was  all  one  act.  In 
the  present  case,  uierefore,  he  contended, 
though  the  offence  might  have  been  com- 
initted  here,  b^  a  person  who  hfid  never 
been  out  of  this  kingdom,  yet  its  opera- 
tidn  in  America,  within  tb^  words  of  the 


Act,  would  constitute  one  complete  of't 
fence.  The  ftct  might  not  be  criminal,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  become  criminal  af- 
terwards, from  its  consequences,  and  yet, 
by  a  fair  and  justifiable  constmction  <^ 
law,  be  deemed  one  complete  act.  He 
was  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  daoae 
would  destroy  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  Bill,  and  could  never  answer  any  par* 
pose  of  protecting  the  innocent,  though  it 
might  effectually  serve  the  purpose  of 
skreening  the  guilty. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Powys^s  se* 
cond  clause ;  For  it  14*;  Against  it  49. 

February  17«  On  the  order  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act, 

Mr.  Dunning. Mad^  he  had  a  daitse  ta 
propose,  which  he  trusted  would  appear 
of  singular  importance  to  the  House; 
and  which,  he  hoped,  would  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  a  considen^ble  majority. 
It  was  of  infinite  importance  itself,  bat 
became  still  of  greater,  in  the  reception 
it  was  likely  to  meet  with  from  a  certain 
set  of  men,  who  on  the  present  occasioa 
thought  fit  to  differ  from  their  friends. 
The  clause  would,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
a  celebrated  poKtical  writer,  prove  a  test 
or  trial  of  spirits,  whereby  the  public  at 
large,  would  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the 
political  principles  of  the  learned  ^ntle* 
man  who  framed  the  Bill,  and  his  other 
learned  friend  near  him  (the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General.)  It  would  besides 
shew,  whether  those  gentlemen  were  se« 
rious,  or  whether  the  difierent  coaversa- 
tions  they  held  within  these  walls,  for  some 
days  past,  ought  to  be  held  in  the  light  of 
the  ingenious  exercises  of  ingenious  menj 
williog  to  shew  their  talents  in  the  scienos 
of  parliamentary  controvers}',  the  chid 
excellence  of  which  consisted  in  a  knack 
of  giving  words  i^nd  phrases,  any  inter* 
pretation  but  their  natural  and  obviom 
one.  The  clause  he  had  to  offisr,  woM 
appear  as  matter  of  record,  that  would 
admit  of  no  qualification  whatever.  B 
would  bring  the  friends  of  the  Bill  ti 
the  bar;  uiey  must  either  leap  over  it, 
or  fiatly  and  directly  refuse  it.  The  pre 
fessed  fiither  of  the  Bill  (the  Attorne] 
General^  had,  as  he  conceived  very  prop^< 
ij)  given  it  the  title  of  a  Bill  for  appre 
bending  and  committSng  persons  charge 
ed  with  or  suspected  of  committing  fai^ 
treason  in  America,  or  6n  the  high  aeas; 
or  of  the  crime  of  piracy.  The  preambh 
of  the  Bill  i^oke  the  sadie  language,  iind 
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;  iKh  efery  body,  both  within  and  without 
inn,  sopposed  the  Bill  to  be  intended, 
ti  it  came  to  be  examined,  unlets  iuch  as 
were  ia  Uie  secret.  He  had  himself  fallen 
iMBtiiessine error;  but  when  it  came  to 
ke  debsted  on  the  second  reading,  he  was 
saonUied  to  find  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  preamble  likewise^  totally  at  Tartance 
viib  the  first  enacting  clause ;  for  it  was 
■ttHot,  that  any  roan,  though  never  in 
Aoerica,  or  on  sea,  might  be  imprisoned 
kj  the  Bill,  for  suspicion  of  crimes,  stated 
medficilly  to  have  been  committed  in 
Aoerica,  and  on  sea;  nay,  more,  that  it 
■ight  be  in  the  power  of  the  most  igno- 
nBtorierrOe  trading  magistrate,  to  order 
IvarriDt  to  apprehend,  and  follow  it  im- 
Miately  with  another,  to  commit  the 
IfMOQ  80  apprehended  to  any  place  of 
miaement  known  or  specially  appointed 
Mitt  the  wide  circuit  of  his  Mijesty's 

faiDioos,  in  any  one  of  the  four  quarters 
the  globe.  He  should  not  take  up  the 
ike  of  the  House,  iu  giving  a  history  of 
"  the  disputes  and  altercation  on  the 
~  meats  proposed  or  rejected  in  the 
of  the  preceding  weeic.  The  con« 
of  his  learned  friends  was  however 
They  did  not  directly  deny  the 
now  drawn,  particularly  towards 
latter  end ;  they  dealt  chiefly  in  gene* 
auertioas ;  they  explained  what  the 
k  vu  before  the  present  Bill  was 
RMgfat  id,  and  insisted  that  the  Act  was 
koided  to  apply  only  to  the  punishment 
pf ttrtsia  specific  offences ;  but  the  whole 
Me  of  criminal  jurisprudence  was  not  to 
pi  broken  throttgh,  merely  to  satisfy  the 
kabts  of  speculative  men,  who  argued 
■ea  ponibiiities,  that  never  were  in  the 
Menplation  of  those  il^ho  were  con- 
Iked  of  the  necessity  of  the  present 
^  Sweeteners  were  likewise  added, 
r  the  whole  more  palatable;  the 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  integrity 
his  servants,  were  balanced  against 
idle  delusory  fears,  in  order  to  still 
>rehcosiops  of  those  who  ^night 
le  American  war  a  Tery  just  and 
y  war,,  and  yet  look  upon  the  Bill 
a  venr  bad  BilL  Such,  as-well  as  he 
recollect,  was  the  obvious  import  of 
Bin,  and  the  general  conduct  of  those 
broQght  it  in,  and  were  intrusted  with 
it  through  the  House.  A  great 
waa  made  in  the  committee,  of 
t  moved  by«n  hon.  gen- 
(sir  Gtej  Cooper) ;  but  the  Bill, 
the  matenal  pomt,  Uiat  of  contta- 
the  title  and  .preamble^  still  re- 


main^ the  same.  On  the  report,  the 
language  of  administration  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  softened;  but  was  so  only  in 
words.  They  said,  generally,  that  both 
sides  of  the  House  meant  the  same  thing;, 
that  they  i>nly  differed. about  the  means; 
and  that,  if  the  effectual  operation  of  tho 
Bill  was  secured,  tliey  were  totally  indiffe- 
rent as  to  the  mode.  To  bring  them  thea 
to  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  he  had  framed 
a  clause  that  would  prove  totally  unotyjec* 
tionable,  if  they  meant  what  they  pre* 
tended ;  if  they  did  not,  ihen  a  refusal  on 
their  part,  would  prove  what  he  had  all 
along  suspocted,  but  which  he  hoped  to  bm 
mistaken  in,  that  is,  that  the  present  Bill^ 
under  the  popular  pretext  of  punishinc 
treason  in  America,  was  really  designee 
to  lodge  a  dictatorial  power  in  the  crown; 
which  power,  both  in  point  of  precedent 
and  exercise,  would  enable  ministers  to 
effect  schemes  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
unconstitutional  complexion;  while  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  annihilate,  at  leasS 
suspend,  all  the  fundamental  functions  and 
legal  powers  of  the  constitution.  H» 
therefore  moved  the  clause  in  the  follow* 
ing  words:  <'  Provided  also,  and  be  it 
hereby  declared,  that  nothing  herein  conr 
tained  is  intended,  or  shall  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  the  case  of  any  other  prisoner, 
or  prisoners,  than  such  as  have  been  in 
some  one  of  the  colonies  beforementioned, 
or  on  the  high  seas,  at  the  time  or  times, 
of  the  offence  or  offences,  wherewith  he  or 
they  shall  be  charged/' 

Mr.  Cortixvall  said,  it  was  at  no  time 
the  desire  of  administration  to  seek  for 
unconstitutional  powers;  or  if  they  should 
obtain  them,  to  employ  them  to  oppressive 
.purposes.  He  contended  strenuously, 
.that  the  title  and  preamble  of  the  Bill  were 
not  at  variance  with  the  first,  or  any  other 
enacting  clause.  The  whole  Bill  was 
meant  to  punish  offences  committed  in 
America,  or  on  the  high  seas.  If  by  any 
criminal  correspondence,  or  assistance 
firom  hence,  it  should  reaoh  people  not 
locally  resident  in  America,  he  presumed* 
the  most  zealous  opposer  of  the  Bill  in 
that  House,  would  not  wish  to  defeat  its 
operation.  It  was  directed  only  against 
the  guilty;  and  if  an  bnocent  persoa 
should  suffer  a  temporary  inconvenience, 
it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  general  good, 
which,  since  he  ever  heard  any  thing  of 
government,  he  always  understood  to  be  a 
sufficient  plea  for  desiring  new  and  extra« 
ordinary  powers.  However,  as  the  learned 
gentleooaa  had  ^pressed  such  a  jealouigr 
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rot  the  Ml  in  iu  pfesent  «B«ided  iMv^ 
wid  tudi^anxtety  for  tlw  libcrij  of  his  ici# 
low-anbjeoUy  wluoh  he  seeued  to  think  te 
muoh  depended  oo  the  (ate  of  the  present 
dattet,  he  iheuld  in  turn  put  a  test  te  the 
learned  geotlemany  in  order  to  be  con* 
dittoed  whether  hb  intentions  correspond* 
ed  precisely  with  his  declerattena.  He 
then  nMved,  that  the  words  *^  in  sone  or 
«ne  of  the  colonies,  or  on  the  high  seas,'* 
be  left  oat,  and  that  there  be  inserted  in* 
glead  thereof,  **  oat  of  the  realm  i"  and 
Cteit  at  the  conclusion  of  the  clause,  as 
.  otiffinally  moved,  there  be  added,  "  or  of 
which  they  shall  be  suspected/' 

Mn  WUke9*  I  cannot  continue  silent, 
efhile  the  fate  of  so  important  a  Bill  as 
the  pessent  is  depending  before  this  House. 
Adminietration  at  6rst  brought  in  this 
BUI,  in  a  form  which  gave  a  very  general 
and  j«st  alarm,  to  the  city,  to  the  nation. 
If  it  had  passed  in  that  form,  in  my  opi* 
nion  the  whole  kingdom  would  have  been 
l^ut  under  an  interdict  of  law.  The  per* 
eonal  liberty  of  every  man  in  this  island 
had  been  precarious  and  insecure,  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  will  of  the  minister.  The 
apirit  of  the  Bill,  in  its  originsl  state,  was 
oppression  and  tyrann<^  through  every  part 
«f'the  empire.  In  this  state  the  Bill  has 
continaed  ciH  this  day.  By  the  patriotic 
«eal  0f  an  hon.  gentleman  of  the  law  ( Mr. 
Dunning)  a  .dause  bas'Just  been  offisred, 
and  adopted  by  way  of  rider,  as  it  is  called, 
in  this  atage  of  the  Bill,  which  gives  peace 
of  mind  and  security,  in  some  degree,  to 
every  subject  resident  in  this  kingdom. 
Persons  under  this  description  are  at 
length  dedared  not  to  be  tne  objects  of 
this  Bill.  I  speak  of  the  clause.  Sir,  even 
as  pretended  to  be  amended  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  Treasury-bendi  (Mr. 
Cornwall.)  His  words,  however.  Sir,  *<  out 
of  the  re«m,'*  are  too  loose  and  ambigu- 
ous, by  no  means  descriptive  enough  of 
the  persons,  who  are  declared  by  adminis- 
tration not  designed  to  be  the  objects  of 
the  Bill.  The  Bill  is  professed  to  vciate 
only  to  treasons  committed  in  Noith 
America,  by  persons  actually  rendent  in 
that  quarter  of  the  elobe.  Gentlemen, 
however,  oti  a  tour  of  business  to  Ireland, 
wr  of  pleesure  to  France  or  Flanders,  or 
even  en  a  fishing  party  on  eur  own  coasts, 
beyond  low-water  mane,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  *'oat  of  the  realm,'^  and  may  be 
feveught  within  the  Act,  even  as  it  now 
SftUMls.  An  opening  is  still  4oft  fbr  puWe 
er  private  Mvenge  and  oppression  to  ope* 
late*    The  entpvoMieoi  ttieMibiei  oughl 


father  to  have  been,  «<  out  rf  Eoropey 
than  •«  out  of  the  realm,**  if  the  fonsi 
words,  neved  by  m^  honourable  frieei 
**  in  some  or  one  of  his  Maiesty's  celanii 
hefore-mentiened,  er  on-  the  high  seai|| 
were  rejeeted.  But  why.  Sir,  are  wo«i 
so  clear  and  ex|^icit  to  be  changed,  wdi| 
for  seme  dark  purpose^  which  dares  noti 
•vowed  I 

This  new  clause.  Sir,  has  happily  mj 
rowed  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  but  io  4 
degree  nerrowed  the  proofs,  or  the  aatuf 
of  the  evideoce  necessary,  i  shall  thsd 
fore  give  the  B|ll  my  hearty  negative^  4 
I  wiH  never  consent  to  increase  the  eiNri 
motts  power  of  the  crown,  at  the  ezpeal 
of  the  freedom  of  the  subnet.  I  will  «j 
arm  OMntsters  with  an  uncenstitatiod 
power,  dangerous  to  the  people.  In  M 
preamble  to  the  BHI,  it  is  said,  «« Msjj 
persons  have  been  seised  and  taken, 
are  expressly  charged  or  strongly 
pected  of  such  treasons  and  felonies, 
many  more  such  persons  may  be  heret 
so  seised  and  taken :''  in  the  first  enac 
dause  of  the  Bill,  and  throughout, 
word  <*  strongly"  is  omitted,  and 
dightest  suspicion  may  warrant  the 
nostment.  The  words  are,  ^'  All  and 
person  or  persons,  who  fakve  been  or 
nereefter  be  seised  or  taken  in  the  a 
high  treason,  committed  in  any  of  his 
jesty's  colonies  or  phmtations  m  Amr 
or  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  the  act  of  ( 
or  who  are  or  shUll  be  charged  with, 
suspected  of,  the  crime  of  high 
committed  in  any  of  the  said  colonies, 
on  the  high  seas.''  It  u  therefore 
rent,  that  a  mere  pretended  suapioieat<( 
foolish  credulity,  or  determined  vill  ' 
in  a  wvetched.  Ignorant,  meoeenary 
a  ministerial  magistrate,  may  ttiii 
Che  objects  of  this  BiH,  who  are  the 
hitaats  of  above  hdf  the  empire,  lihUe 
knprisonmeat,  and  imprisonment  wilT 
ban  er  mainpriae;  for  that  cruel^ 
attM  determined  ao  be  exercised  hyi 
coasmitlee,  notwithstanding  the  hi 
nsetien  of  my  worthy  colleague,  te 
out  those  obnoxious  words.  There  is 
a  syllable  in  the  Bill  of  the  degree  of  | 
liability  attending  the  sospidon. 
Bill,  greatly  amended  as  it  has  been, 
not  even  now  require  an  oath«  nor 
the  parties  should^  be  heard  in  their 
jttstifioatioD,  Qor  confironted  with  the 
nesses,  nor  does  it  mention  that  two 
ttosses  should  be  deemed  necessary  fori 
ocdouraliU  ground  of  a  commitment  for 
Mgh  a  cruae  as  trsasea.  ia  Amedca^aal 
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llikv  ii  tthtr  omm  wifbm  Um  Uagd 
|bJlfa«iUt»  Sir,  toaive  aovt  datpolic 
to  abifbair  ttf  m  Tiarkiah  tmpir*  } 
Mmcy  ii  left  fi»r  tlM  derofegt  ob- 
if  Ihif  BUI  i^inal  ibe  aalice  of  a 
iodiridMlt  wbo«  if  he  is  pro* 
afterwords  for  to  flagmiu  an  »biiie 
issvcr,  will  eertainljr  bo  iDdeMDified, 
fmsbij  rswardod,  bj  a  most  arbitrary 
ntioB?  Aotionf  mav  iodeod  be 
•gaioit  the  olfeadtr,  but  wo  koovr 
iiDigts  rooovorcd,  boweror  aroaty  aro 
ivl  by  tke  poople,  not  by  ihe  party* 
Imia  the  case  of  petit  troasoDy  oy  an 
Act  of  Edward  6,  no  peraoo  oan 
caanded,  but  oo  tbo  oath  of  two  aiif- 
■od  bw&il  witneaacs,  or  oonfeaaioii, 
igly  without  violonce.  80  caroful, 
wen  oar  wiao  aneeatora  of  protecting 
Mbertyaftbemeaooataabject.   \ 

caie»  Sir,  denumda  our  atrictest 

ttionand  vigilance  from  what  wo  daily 

of  the  conduct  of  those  under- 

dken  of  every  adniater,  who  traiic 

M  aut  jaatice,  under  the  colour  of 

'  aagistracy.    There  is  now.  Sir,  ac* 

r  in  Newgate,  en  American  merchant, 

'  Ebeaeser  Smith  Plat,  who  atanda 

10  hrtely  aa  the  28d  of  )aat 

diaiged  with  high  treaaon  at 

in  the  colony  of  Georgia  in 

Aiaerica.    He  ia  committed  by  the 

'n  justice  Addington,  and,  as  I 

■bnnad,  waa  not  allowed  to  aee  any 

"ewkaewcs  i^nst  him,  nor  even  to 

thdr  affdaviu  read.    He  had  before 

tii^  on  the  same  isharge,  at  Kingston 

Jnuica,  and  acquitted.    I  never  saw 

bat  1  have  read  an  attested  copy  of 

rarrant  of  hia  commitment.    He  ia 

generally  with  high  treaaon,  which 

to  be  an  illegal  ooranittment.    I  do 

'Pftend,  Sir,  to  a  deep  knowledge  of 

wv.    I  have  only  the  attentive  read- 

flf  a  private  gentleman.    I  build  my 

Ub  an  aome  known  and  approved 

vitiet,  a  Keckatone,  a  Burn,  and  a 

few  etbera.    Those  authors  agree, 

every  warrant  of  commitment  ought 

^  larth  the  cauae  apecially,  that  is  to 

iwt  for  treaaon  or  felony  in  general, 

fer^  treaaau  in  compassing  the  death 

^lag,  or  levying  war  againat  his 

.  in  the  lealai,   or  counterfeiting 

^ttg^t  coin ;  or  felony,   for  stealing 

of  such  a  one  to  sudi  a  value, 

the  like.    A  court  may  Aen  lodce, 

tbeeibaeeiasuch,forw^dia 

aught  to  be  admkted  to  baR.    If 

t  JQitice,  living  in  thd  capital,  under 
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the  im<bedla»e  eye  and  dirtetion  of  mi- 
nistora,  is  guilty  of  such  an  illegal  com^ 
miunentv  what  la  not  to  be  dreaded  ffo« 
the  baaeeo^ioea  of  power,  in  the  more  re* 
mote  counties  i  Is  it  poaaiUe,  Sir,  for  loo 
great  caution  to  be  used,  by  enforcing  in 
the  body  of  a  Bill,  which  is  to  sus|^nd  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the.  necessity  of  ao 
oath  of  two  witnesses  to  the  charge,  an4 
of  their  being  confronted  with  the  piim 
soner? 

The  case  of  Flat,  Sir,  givea  ua  an  io» 
atanoe  of  another  violation  of  the  law,  an 
evaaioa  of  the  Habeaa  Corpus  Act,  thaa 
holy  statute,  which  ministers  hold  in  ab» 
horrence,  and  are  allowed  in  England  to 
evade  with  impunity,  in  America  to  sas* 

C^adfor  very  near  a  twelvemootlu  Tha 
story  of  it  is  this :  Pbt  was  Arst  eonfined 
to  the  Antelope  ibr  three  montha,  then  tm^ 
moved  to  the  Boreaa  for  four  weeka,  thew 
ourried  on  board  the  Pallaa#  and  in  hea 
brought  in  irona  to  England.  On  her  ar« 
rival  at  Portamouth  he  waa  removed  00 
board  the  Centaur  for  three  weeka,  the» 
to  the  Barfleur.  On  the  4th  of  Januery# 
an  Habeaa  Corpus  waa  obtained,  directed 
to  the  captain  of  the  Barfleur;  but  before 
it  could  be  aerved,  an  espresa  wes  sent 
from  the  Treasury,  by  their  solicitor,  end 
Plat  was  removed  again  to  the  Centaur, 
before  the  Habeea  Corpua  could  arriva 
at  Portsmoutha  The  return  to  the  Uabeee 
Corpua  waa  thus  eluded,  but  on  hia  frienda' 
being  determined  to  sue  out  another,  Piaft 
waa  at  laat  sent  to  tlie  capital,  and  in  the 
illegal  mode,  which  I  nave  stated,  waa 
committed  to  Newgate.  I  speak,  ^^  in 
4he  Jieariiig  of  many  gentlemen,  who  ought 
to  contradict  roe,  if  I  have  advanced  a 
single  ctrcumstanoe  not  founded  m  truth* 
Can  ministers.  Sir,  who  are  capable  of  thua 
trampling  on  our  moat  aacred  lawa,  be.too 
narrowly  watched,  too  deeply  auapected, 
too  stronglv  guarded  againat  ^  Do  we  noi 
owe  it  to  the  people  to  demand  every  se« 
curity  from  the  sanction  of  an  oeth,  the 
number  of  witnesses,  the  confronting  of 
them  with  the  prisoner,  the  hearing  him 
in  his  own  justincation,  and  other  circuni* 
stances,  of  which  not  the  least  trace  is  to 
be  found  in  this  criminal,  arbitrary  Bill } 
Is  the  personal  liberty  of  the  aubjeet  to 
neat  00  the  mere  pretended  suspicion  of  a 
Bum,  who  acts  under  orders  of  a  professed 
ministerial  agent,  ever  ready  to  make  hia 
court  to  power  by  the  sacrifice  of  public 
virtue  and  innocence,  whose  incapacity 
perhaps  can  only  be  eqnalled  by  his  meaa« 
I  and  aordid  lust  of  giuo  } 
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I  regret.  Sir,  the  indecent  ragei  the  ex- 
travagant  madneM,  with  which  every  mea-* 
'  aare,  and  in  particular  the  Bill  in  question, 
has  been  carried  on  against  the  Americans. 
It  precludes  every  possibility  of  a  recon- 
eiliation«  so  ardently  to  be  wished.  Let 
vs  advert,  Sir,  for  a  moment  to  the  dif- 
ference of  two  cases  in  point,  the  suspicion 
only  of  high  treason  in  America,  and  the 
actual  charge  of  it  here.  A  man  onhrsus-- 
pect^  of  high  treason  in  America,  for  in- 
stance, the  giving  aid  or  assistance  to  the 
Congress,  or  to  any  of  the  King's  enemies, 
on  coming  over  to  England  may  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  by  this  Bill  continue 
there  without  bail  or  mainprize,  or  being 
able  to  bring  on  his  trial,  for  near  a  year, 
till  Jan.  1,  1778,  to  which  time  this  Bill  is 
to  continue  in  force.  In  this  kingdom  a 
man  suspected,  or  even  actually  charged 
with  high  treason  in  conspiring  the  death 
•f  the  king,  or  levying  war  in  the  realm, 
may  have  a  Habeas  Cqrpus,  and  be  bailed 
by  the  court  of  King's-bench;  The  suspi- 
cion therefore  of  American  treason  seems 
a  deeper  crime,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
present  ministers,  than  an  overt  act  of 
kngUsh,  or  more  properly  Scottish,  treason 
and  rebellion  against  his  Majesty's  person, 
title,  crown,  or  'dignity.  I  suppose  it  is 
thought.  Sir,  a  deeper  crime,  because  it 
is  more  grievously  punished.  Do  we  ima- 
gine the  Americans  will  not  retaliate,  or 
do  we  vainly  hope  to  intimidate  them? 
Their  cause  is  good,  and  after  all  the  idle 
tales  of  our  late  visionary  successes,  the 
justice  of  it  must  in  the  end  prevail.  They 
are  nobly  struggling  under  the  sharpest 
sufferings,  but  I  trust  they  hlave  zeal  and 
perseverance.  In  all  events  the  first  mo- 
ment of  a  foreign  war  necessarily  obliges 
MS  to  withdraw  our  fleets  and  armies,  and 
every  part  of  North  America  must  then  be 
free  and  independent.  This  Bill  will  pro- 
bably be  answered  by  a  spirited  resolution 
of  the  Congress.  Would  to  God,  Sir,  our 
parliament  equalled  that  Congress  of  hei- 
roes  in  wisdom,  in  love  of  their  country, 
in  uncorruptedness,  in  public  virtue ! 

The  second  enacting  clause  of  the  Bill, 
Sir,  empowers  <*  his  Majesty,  by  warrant 
under  his  sign  manual,  to  appoint  one  or 
more  places  of  confinement,  within  the 
realm,  for  the  custody  of  such  prisoners, 
and  all  and  every  magistrate  or  magis- 
trates, having  competent  authority  in  that 
behalf,  are  hereby  authorized  to  commit 
such  persons  as  a^resaid  to  such  place  or 
places  of  confinement,  so  to  be  appointed 


instead  of  the  common  gaol."  This  clause  >  tatoc 


may  operate.  Sir,  in  a  manner  more  to  b 
dreaded  than  any  banishment,  or  confioi 
ment  out  of  the  realm,  and  a  power,  whid 
may  be  grossly  abused,  ought  not  tab 
trusted  to  any  man.  A  person  onlysai 
pected,  or  pretendfsd  to  be  so,  mayb 
doomed  to  the  dampest,  moat  no%m 
dungeon,  on  tlie  most  swampy  coast.  B 
may  be  stifled  in  a  vault,  in  whose  foi 
mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes.  1 
Sir,  perhaps  may  at  last  be  suspected,  n 
poMibly  It  will  not  be  a  slight  suspidm 
I  have  formerly  experienced  an  illegsl 
close,  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  but  b 
this  Bill  I  may  be  sent  to  the  barbaroi 
highlands  of  Scotland,  or  among  the  si 
vages  in  the  dreary  isle  of  Bute,  fra 
whose  bourn  I  am  sure  I  should  never  n 
tnm,  even  as  a  traveller,  much  less  ai 
prisoner.  Is  it  ingeniously  meant,  Sir,  i 
a  new  mode  of  rqpeoplmg  that  andsi 
kingdom? 

Much  has  been  said,  Sir,  both  in  d 
committee  and  in  the  House,  about  a  di 
tator,  and  his  extet^sive  powers.  Msi 
periods  of  the  Roman  history  have  bel 
retailed  out  to  us  minutely  enough.  Csi 
parisons  between  that  virtuous  repiM 
and  this  corrupt  monarchy,  are  geneial 
more  brilliant  than  solid,  more  beanlil 
than  just.  A  right  hon.  gentleman,  (M 
Conway)  under  the  gallery,  has  olMarvi 
that  our  glorious  d^verer,  king  Wiflii 
the  third,  was  a  dictator  here  afler  i 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
his  reign.  Should  the  present  Bill  for  i 
suspension  of  that  Act,  pass  into  a  laa^ 
shall  regard  the  noble  lord  with  the  bl 
ribbon  as  the  modem  dictator  of  this  gif 
empire,  as  possessed  of  the  most  an| 
and  despotic  powers.  The  first  act 
business  in  an  ancient  dictator,  I  remsi 
her,  was  to  make  his  coadjutor  in  oA 
his  magUter  equUum^  his  general  of  boa 
If  public  gratitude  has  any  wei^t  nl 
him,  I  am  sure  for  such  an  office  he  % 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  noble  lord,  (Geoi 
Germain)  now  so  near  him,  who,  to  i 
immortal  honour,  with  great  and  invioi 
ble  courage,  advanced  and  charged  i 
enemies  of  our  country  at  the  head  ofi 
British  horse.  In  one  particular  respa< 
ing  the  dictator  of  ancient  times,  I  beg 
set  right  a  very  high  law-officer  (the  i 
tomey  General)  among  us.  All  t 
Roman  magistrates  were  not,  as  be  si{ 
superseded  by  that  creation.  The  f 
bunes  of  the  people,  but  they  alone,  pi 
served  their  authority,  even  under  a  d 
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It  has  been  said,  Sir,  by  another  gen- 
fieflsan,  who  is  likewise  in  a  great  law- 
^e  {i3)e  Solicitor  General),  £at  in  this 
flouae  a  discontented    party  had    ridi- 
coIoq^It  given  into  a  tone  of  prophecy, 
»]iicb  has  never  been  accomplished,  and 
that  particularly  about  a  year  ago  it  was 
die  case  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  lately  under  the  gallery.    It  is  not^ 
I  believe,  very  parliamentary  to  quote 
words  spoken  in  a  former  debate :  but  if 
Aflt  member's  memory  goes  to  a  prophecy 
of  one  year,  which  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
k  will  permit  mine  a  fair  excursion  to  an- 
Mber  prophecy  of  that  very  member's,  six 
nan  ago,  which  has  been  exactly  verified. 
Bis  prophecy  in  this  House  was,  that  if 
the  same  violent  measures    against  the 
were  persisted  in,  the  colonies, 
ich  formed  so  great  a  strength  to  this 
igdom  in  the  reign  of  George  2,  would 
She  dissevered  from  the  British  empire  in 
reign  of  George  3.    No  prophecy, 
',  ever  received  a  more  perfect  accom- 
'iment    He  wonderfully  jposaesses  the 
>]id  sight  of  his  toative  country.    How 
ty  criminal  he  and  others  have  been 
e  bringing  this  prophecy  to  pass,  I 
this  House  will  one  day  enquire.    A 
extraordinary  observation  of  the  same 
''nan  in  the  present  debate,  amid  a 
of  heterogeneous  matter,  it  is  im« 
for  me  not  to  mention.    He  has 
at  universal  benevolence,  and  en- 
oured  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
its  existence.    But,  Sir,  he  has  only 
us  the  narrow,  contracted,  selfish 
of  hie  own  heart,  and  his  own  coun- 
His  sentiments  and  his  feelings  are 
ined  to  a  very  small  insignificant  circle 
They  are  merely  clannish  and 
1.    His  remarks  I  saw 'excited  a 
indignation  among  us.    An  Eng- 
has  ideas  in^nitely  more  liberal 
enlarged.    His  heart  expands  itself, 
takes  in  the  general  good  and  pros- 
of  all  mankind.    It  feels  not  the 
r,  and  disdains  the  injustice  of  such 
cmel  persecuting  Bill,  as  that  now  be- 
"^  OS,  out  forms  the  warmest  wishes  for 
liberty  and  happiness  of  every  indivi- 
'  of  thb  late  flourishing  empire. '  Uni- 
^  benevolence,  and  a  generous  spirit 
nity,  have  been  no  less  the  cbarac- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
of  this  island,  than  that  good-nature, 
vbicfa  foreigners  have  not  even  a  name, 
only  ad(^  Sir,  that  I  think  the  most 
y  sentence  of  all  antiquity  is  that, 
was  received  with  such  applause  by 
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the  generous  and  free  Roman  people,  and 
an  English  senate  I  am  sure  will  adopt 
against  every  measure  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  *'  Homo  sum,  humani  niliil  a  me 
alienum  puto." 

Mr.  Righy  said,  he  sincerely  wished  for 
the   general  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
necessanr  to  be  extended  to  Great  Bri« 
tain,  and  that  too  as  fully  as  in  1745.    At 
the  latter  period,  the  rebels  in  this  country 
avowed  their  principles ;  they  appeared  in 
arms,  and  conducted  themselves  as  honest, 
though  mistaken  men.     Now,  the  secret 
enemiesi  of  government  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  different  manner.     They  gave 
their  assistance   covertly.     They  feared 
the  open  day,  and  skulked  behind  quibbles 
in  law,  and  all  the  insidious  arts  of  con- 
cealed  faction  and  sedition.    He  observed, 
that  it  had  been  frequently  objected  to  the 
present  administration,  by  the  gentlemen 
in  opposition,  that  they  had  not  employed 
a  force  against  America  sufficiently  power- 
ful ;  at  other  times  that  they  had  put  th« 
nation  to  an  unnecessary  expence.    What 
attention  such  men  deserved,  might  be 
easily  gathered  from  this  waVerinp^  dispo- 
sition.   He    trusted    that   administration 
would  not  give  way  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.   He  did  not   think  that   the  Bill 
wanted  any  amendment,,  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  his  friends  assent  to  any  pro- 
position coming  from  that  quarter,  because 
be  could  never  discover  any  one  principle 
of  action  in  the  supporters  of  the  present 
clause,  but  that  of  a  fixed  indiscriminate 
opposition,  rieht  or  wrong,  to  every  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  Kind's  servants.  • 

Mr.  Fox^  afler  reprobating  the  principle 
of  'the  Bill,  and  declaring  that  he  thought 
if  even  the  clause  were  agreed  tp,  as  nrsfc 
moved,  he  should  be  called  on  to  give  the 
Bill  a  most  hearty  negative ;  said  he  must 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House, 
to  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  France,  re- 
specting our  disputes  with  America*  He 
affirmed,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France, 
immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
present  session,  in  the  month  of  October. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  administration 
were  extremely  negligent,  in  respect  ot 
home-security  and  national  defence,  parti- 
cularly in  not  calling  out  and  embodying 
the  militia,  when  it  was  well  known  in 
what  a  defenceless  state;  we  were  at  the 
time ;  and  still  he  was  sorry  to  say,  conti- 
nued to  be.  At  present  the  disposition  of 
France,  he  allowed,  was  much  changed* 
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The  courts  of  Versailles  aud  Madrid,  what- 
ever their  latent  or  remote  intentions  may 
be,  take  care  to  carefully  conceal  one,  or 
have  prudently  postponed  the  other,  which 
was  the   most  probable  supposition,  till 
they  were  sufficiently  preparetl  to  strike  a 
decisive,  perhaps  a  fatal  bloKr,  which  was 
certainly  not  the  case  at  present.    Their 
peaceable  demeanor,  their  promises  and 
appearances,  were  most  assuredly  the  con- 
sequence of  necessity,  not  choice.    The 
disposition  of  the  French  nation  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  sentiments  of  such  as  turned  their 
thoughts  to  foreign  politics,  respecting  the 
civil  war  in  America,  bear  testimony,  how 
much  they  engrossed,  what   they  look 
upon,  as  a  matter  that  promises  to  be  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  their  interests,  in  the 
final  event.     He  had  other  proofs,  which 
shewed  the  conclusion  now  made,  in  a 
much  more  clear  manner ;    that  was  the 
disposition  of  the  French  cabinet,  which 
daily  manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances.   (He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  detaib :  but  the  facts  he  was  about  to 
mention,  were  important,  and  such,  too, 
as  would  not  leave  a  doubt  of  their  appa- 
rent tendency ;    that  was  the  conduct  of 
the  French  ministry  to  two  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Congress,  now.  resident 
at   Paris,    Dr.  Franklin  and    Mr.  Silas 
Deane.    He  was  warranted  in  affirming, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  they  both 
appeared  publicly  at  Parb  and  Versailles; 
they  were  known  to  fiold  conferences  with 
the  king's   ministers,  to  treat  and  nego- 
ciate  with  them,  and  to  be  received  by 
^em  substantially  on  the  same  footing,  as 
if  the  representatives  of  any  independent 
power  in  Christendom.    The  correspon- 
dence held  between  them,  was  of  the  same 
nature,  with  that  usually  carried  on  be- 
tween two  powers,  where  one  of  them 
seeks  for  assistance,  and  the  other,  from 
motives  of  policy,  listens,  deUberates,  and 
determines,  upon  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  aidopting  the  schemes,  or  enter- 
ing into  the  measures  of  the  power,  which 
thus    applies   for   succour.     Sometimes 
Franklin  and  Deane  received  greater  en- 
couragement, at  other  times  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  tone  of  the  court,  and  the  pre- 
▼aiJing  sentiments,  and  opinions  at    the 
time.    But  however  these  might  vary,  one 
important  truth  might  be  gathered  from 
the  whole,  that  France  was  secretly  hos- 
tile to  Great  Britain ;  that  she  publicly  or 
privately  received,  treated,  and  negotiated 
with  the  members  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, or  with  persons  audiorised  and  de» 
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puted  for  them.  He  next  attacked  whal 
he  called  the  shameful,  disgraceful,  and 
improbable  falshoods  that  the  only  paper, 
published  by  authority  in  this  country,  ii 
nlled  with,  upon  ever3roccasion,  given  it 
the  accounts  received  from  America.  Hi 
said,  he  had  been  iri  company,  at  Pari^ 
with  an  American  lately  arrived  in  thai 
capital,  who  informed  him  that  our  Londoi 
Gazette  gave  long  details,  from  time  U 
time,  of  successes  gained  by  our  troops 
which  never  had  any  existence  but  oi 
paper.  He  assured  him  in  particular,  thi 
the  lists  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  pii 
soners,  since  the  commencement  of  tin 
campaign,  amounted  to  neariy  as  many  si 
the  Congress  had  enlisted,  mustered,  d 
arrayed ;  but  as  the  nation  were  to  haw 
something  in  return  for  the  blood  ani 
treasure  so  shamefully  lavished  on  on 
side,  something  to  balance  against  nei 
debts,  accompanied  with  new  taxes,  h 
could  not  say  but  he  much  approved  4 
the  device,  as  he  was  infinitely  betie 

Cl^lued  to  'see  men  killed  upon  paper,  thu 
e  convinced  that  they  fell  in  battle.  Q 
then  took  a  general  view  of  the  sitoatiai 
of  aflairs  in  America,  the  state  of  the  n 
spective  armies,  their  number,  &c.  Sl| 
contended,  from  the  present  appearani 
of  affairs  in  that  country,  we  were  si 
nearer  conquering  America  now,  than  «| 
were  three  years  ago.  If  it  could  ever  ^ 
efiepted,  he  was  satisfied  it  would  be  d^ 
work  of  time,  perhaps  of  many  campai^ 
Though  France  haa  altered  her  intentid 
of  taking  an  early  and  decided  part,  sd 
would  not  venture  to  break  with  us,  l| 
her  navy  should  be  put  upon  a  respectilHI 
footing,  yet  a  peace  resting  on  so  pred 
rious  a  foundation,  was  in  fact  no  peaej 
and  was  more  hurtful,  in  its  remote  comf 
quences,  than  war  actually  declared,  1!1{ 
Dutch  were  nearly  twenty  yean  str^j 
gling  against  their  tyrannic  oppressM 
before  they  procured  any  assistance  M 
foreign  states;-  our  strength  would  I 
therefore  gradually  decreasing,  and  % 
might  probably  find  ourselves  engaged  J 
a  blooay  and  expensive  war,  when  % 
least  expected  it,  and  were  least  prepan 
for  it. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  he  should  give  ^ 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  agreeing  with  d 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Comwil 
though  he  was  far  from  approving  of' 
entirely ;  yet  it  was  better  than  nothxii| 
and  though  the  general  expressicm,  *'  a 
of  the  realm,'*  might  he  interpreted  1 
such  %  maimer  as  just  to  mean  what  9) 
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Bottn  pleased,  he  was  glad  to  have  the 
[  cstreoe  rigoar  of  the  clause  qualified  in 
;  aDrmiDner. 

Afr.  WUm(A  lamented  the  present  hor- 
ridntoation  of  America;  said,  he  thought 
ttii  VST  night  have  been  prevented  on  the 
OTUeC,  and  hoped  might  still  be  put  an  end 
to,  vithout  any  derogation  of  the  honour, 
^cnitr,  or  even  interest  of  Gre^t  Bri- 
>  iDo :  but  that  whatever  were  the  causes, 
Aesirord  was  now  drawn  by  America,  and 
Aerefore,  whilst  that  sword  remained  un- 
sheathed, he  sincerely  wished  success  to 
Mi  own  country,  though  he  could   not 
ttink  it  free  from  error.    That  he  felt 
ipon  die  occasion  as  he  should  do  if  a 
Jagger  was  held  to  his  father^s  breast; 
itfiat  m  that  moment  he  should  forget  his 
jprent's  bJame,  defend  him  from  its  attack, 
pud  reflect  only  on  the  greater  blame  of 
perMo  who  held  it.    That  the  situa- 
we  are  in  towards  America  could  not 
e  been  foreseen,  and  therefore  no  pro- 
was  made  for  it  by  the  laws  at  pre- 
I  force.    That  this  Bill  answered 
purpose,  and  being  freed  from  the  ob« 
to  it,  had  his  hearty  concurrence. 
Ihe  Attorney  General  observed,  that  he 
~  been  described  as  the  framer  of  the 
with  some  little  assistance  however 
bis  friend  near  him;  and,  on  that 
,  made  responsible  for  its  contents, 
that  as  it  may,  he  still  retained  his 
opinion ;  he  never  had  a  second  on 
subject    He  was  aware  of  the  great 
Cs  and  professional  knowledge  of  his 
~  friend  who  moved  the  clause,  and 
had  entertained  the  House  so  ably  on 
supposed  contradiction  between  the 
and  the  Bill  itself.    With  all  his  in. 
and  attention,  both  of  which  in  the 
t  case  he  was  by  no  means  sparing 
he  could  not  discover  any  such  contra- 
00.    The  BiU  was  meant  to  punbh, 
prevent  crimes  committed  in  America 
00  the  high  seas. '  Does  tlie  Bill  hold 
fflSsreot  language  I   Is  it  because  a  per- 
is not  pervonaily  present  in  either  of 
places  described,  that  he  may  not  be ' 
of  treason  ?  Certainly  not.    If  that 
the  case,  no  accomplice  in  treason, 
was  now  in  open  arms,  or  concerned 
the  scene  then  passing,  could  be  brought 
paoishment.    lie  begged  leave  to  re- 
t  what  be  had  ffiven  so  frequently  as 
opinion  since  &e  introduction  of  the 
into  the  House,  that  it  was  formed  on 
purest  principles  of  constitutional  law ; 
be  w^  convinced  it  would  stand  the 
sf  time  and  observation ;   and  that  if 


it  was  defective  in  any  respect,  it  was  be- 
cause it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  then 
quoted  several  instances,  in  which  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had 
taken  place;  and  referred  to  the  cele- 
brated case  of  sir  William  Wyndham, 
who  was  denied  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  on  bare  suspicion ;  and  after 
solemn  argument  in  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  the  judges  were  unanin^ously  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  be  remanded  to 
the  Tower  ;  and  that  the  ground  of  com* 
roitment  w&s  good.  He  contended,  that 
the  idea  was  a  legal  and  constitutional 
one ;  and  that  the  claim  to  exercise  it,  on 
the  present  occasion,  was  aound  law,  and 
perfectly  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  He  added,  that  it  had 
been  a  prevailing  custom,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  measure  into  the^ 
House,  to  blend  in  every  debate  and  con- 
versation which  arose  on  it,  personal  allu- 
sions,  personal  charges,  and  certain  politi- 
cal doctrines,  little  connected  with  the 
subject  matter.  Whatever  portion  of 
them  were  intended  for  him,  he  was 
totally  indifferent  about.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  motives.  He  flattered 
himself,  he  had  alwaj^s  acted  an  uniform, 
consistent  part.  He  was  determined  to 
pursue  the  same  lin^  of  conduct  to  the 
end  :  and  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  think 
it  a  very  fair  mode  of  procedure,  to  dis- 
credit a  measure  merely  on  personal  con- 
siderations, applying,  or  supposed  to  ap- 
ply to  some  of  those  who  most  warmly 
supported  it. 

11^.  Dunning  observed,  that  he  must  be 
very  ignorant  indeed  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
real  purport  of  the  Bill,  who  could  resort  to 
personal  allusions,  to  the  framers  of  it,  in* 
stead  of  drawing  arguments  against  it  from 
the  Bill  itself.  No  man  questioned  the 
personal  integrity,  uniformity  of  conduct, 
or  immaculate  mtentions  of  its  friends. 
It  was  the  Bill,  the  uses  tliat  might  be 
made  of  it,  the  unprecedented  powers  it 
delegated,  without  a  single  proof,  or  co- 
lour of  proof,  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  de- 
legation, that  called  forth  his  opposition. 
He  applauded  the  learned  gentleman's 
firmness ;  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  professional  knowledge ;  yet  however 
firm  and*  knowing  he  was,  there  was  still 
some  of  his  friends,  who  thought  the  Bill 
went  too  far ;  the  very  amendment  made 
to  the  clause  now  offered,  was  the  clearest 
testimony  that  there  existed  such  a  de- 
scription of  men  among  his  firiends;  and 
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the  sentiments  of  a  great  lawyer  (Mr. 
Morton)  in  the  committee^  proved,  that 
there  were,  even  among  his  learned 
brethren,  some  odd  kind  of  ^men,  who 
differed  from  him,  independent  of  any 
personal  allusion  to  his  integrity,  unifor- 
mity of  conduct,  or  political  principles. 

1  he  Attorney  General  said  he  intended 
no  particular  application  of  what  had  fallen 
from  him.  That  his  friends  or  adversaries 
might  think  as  they  pleased ;  every  man 
was  free  to  think  for  nimself;  of  course 
he  was  at  liberty  to  hold  his  first  opinion, 
and  to  avow  it,  which  was,  that  the  Bill 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  unobiec- 
tionable  in  its  first  formation,  as  well  as 
amended  state. 

Mr.  Temple  LuitreU  thought  the  Bill 
extremely  necessary  at  this  time,  and  its 
operations  in  this  kingdom  and  Ireland 
much  wanted.  He  informed  the  House, 
that  a  ship,  loaded  with  fire-arms,  and 
warlike  stores,  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  intended  for  America,  was  seized  in 
the  port  of  Dublin.-  The  merchants  who 
were  the  owners  of  the  stores,  and  the 
actors  in  this  treasonable  transaction,  were 
apprehended,  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  law 
of  this  kind,  the  traitors  were  bailed,  and 
permitted  to  escape  with  impunity.  He 
wished  sincerely,  if  they  had  not  escaped 
beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  that  this  Bill 
might  take  cognizance  of  their  crimes,  and 
that  they  might  meet  that  exemplary  and 
condign  punishment  which  they  manifestly 
merited. 

Mr>  James  LuttreU  replied,  that  strong 
fkcts  made  easy  to  the  humblest  compre- 
hension, taught  him  to  differ  so  widely  in 
opinion  from  his  honourable  relation,  and 
made  him  feel  such  contrary  sentiments  to 
those  which  that  hon.  member  bad  express- 
ed, that  he  was  necessitated  to  persevere 
in  voting  in  opposition  to  him.  That 
there  is  an  act  of  parliament  to  prevent 
the  shipping  of  warlike  stores  to  America; 
that  if  the  law  is  not  clear  in  pointing  out 
the  means  of  punishing  such  offenders,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  one  for  that 

Eurpose:  but  that  there  is  great  difference 
etween  making  laws  to  punish  the  guilty, 
and  breaking  Taws,  which  our  excellent 
constitution  has  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  innocent.  That  if  the  proposed 
clause  was  agreed  to  by  the  noble  lord 
(North)  it  would  reprieve  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and 
perhaps  check,  for  a  while,  the  arbitrary 
spirit  of  those  who  wished  the  Bill  to  pass 
without  the  clause*    But  that  as  he  could 


conceive  no  state  of  perfection  in  a  Bil^  o 
that  despotic  nature  to  recommend  it  U 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  h( 
should  not  enter  into  refinements  of  thi 
law,  nor  cavil  upon  words,  but  object  U 
the  whole  of  the  Bill,  as  an  iniquitous  am 
daring  attack  upon  the  palladium  of  Eng 
lish  liberty ;  and  observed  that  if  this  wa 
the  first-n-uits  of  victories  in  America,  «( 
must  expect  to  recover  our  colonies,  at  tly 
expence  of  Magna  Charta.  He  proceedei 
to  observe,  that  after  the  very  strong  cen 
sure  passed  by  a  right  hon.  genUemai 
(Mr.  Rigby)  on  the  members*  of  opposi 
tion,  who  had  contended  for  the  consdtu 
tional  freedom  of  the  subject  in  every  par 
of  the  British  empire ;  he  must  conside 
such  declamation  as  meant  to  open  an  ex 
tensive  field  of  American  debate,  am 
therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  a  fei 
words  in  behalf  of  an  injured  people,  wbon 
he  conceived  never  yet  to  have  had  it  ii 
their  power  to  return  to  their  allegiano 
without  either  submitting  themselves  ti 
vassalage,  or  being  condemned  to.  dealt 
He  then  entered  into  the  origin  and  pa 
suit  of  the  war,  as  the  great  o^ect  of  pA 
liamentary  consideration.  Praised  th 
valour  of  the  British  forces  and  thd 
leaders,  but  lamented  that  the  House  coo 
tinned  to  meet  for  little  else  than  to  fram 
bills  of  hatred,  instead  of  restoring  law 
which  were  for  the  mutual  advantage  q 
Great  Britain  and  America.  That  he  hai 
often  thought  the  loss  of  empire  would  no 
be  more  disgraceful  to  British  subjecti 
than  the  loss  of  freedom ;  but  that  he  nei 
ther  wished  to  establish  a  republican,  no 
an  arbitrary  system  of  government.  Hi 
question  of  the  times  he  comprehended  t 
imply ;  whether  it  can  possibly  be  for  A 
advantage  of  America  to  relieve  her  firoi 
one  species  of  calamity,  only  to  suhjeq 
her  to  another  ?  And  whether  it  is  wise  i 
us  to  rejoice  at  an  increase  of  power  I 
tyrannize,  when  it  sets  a  dangerous  pit 
cedent  to  bring  home  to  ourselves  (fa 
same  military  enforcement,  of  ministeril 
injustice,  as  that  which  marks  the  despoti 
principles,  the  rise,  and  progress,  or  tb 
whole  American  war.  That  he  cettaiiil| 
should  not  rejoice  at  any  victory,  ti)l  go 
vemment  prove  they  mean  to  end  the  wa 
with  more  justice  than  they  began  it.  H 
then  proceeded  as  follows : 

If  I  were  to  join  in  claiming  a  right  fl 
taxation  over  the  Americans,  consistent 
with  those  Acts  which  occasioned  thecxfi 
war,  it  is  plain  to  every  capacity  that  i 
must  be  unlimited,  9nd  unconditional ;  fi) 
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ecrtsn  it  is,  that  government  taxed  the 
imericans  without  their  consent,  at  a 
ibe  when  there  was  no  desperate  plea  of 
lecessty  which  threatened  the  safety  of 
Ais  kiogdoni ;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  were  then  highly  respected  abroad, 
licfa  io  commerce  and  prosperity  at  home, 
wkb  every  advantage  of  profound  peace. 
Tbe  exercise  of  unlimited  taxation  may 
Bark  this  for  a  house  of  American  dele- 
gates, by  American,  pensions,  but  that 
people  can  only  continue  to  elect  their 
•WD  legal  representatives,  to  record  a  lost 
ooDstitotioo.  Nor  Could  I  conceive  that 
oor  liberties  were  not  endangered,  when 
ID  defperate  an  attempt  was  formed,  to 
keik  the  spirit  of  a  people  like  ourselves, 
who  would  not  tamely  submit  to  be  treated 
ai  inferior  subjects,  io  point  of  constitu- 
tional representatives,  and  the  blessings  of 
inited  monarcliy.  It  is  a  maxim  stated 
hi  a  ooble  and  distinguished  political 
ffriter  (lord  Bolingbroke)  that  *'  what- 
ever be  the  fate  of  particular  persons, 
^■es,  or  families,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
fsct  should  be  immortal."  But  we  have 
^  kbree  millions  of  subjects  condemned 
and  the  faith  of  their  nation 
in  order  to  support  the  powerful 
of  a  few  great  lamilies  placed  near 
throne;  themselves  exclaiming  in  both 
of  Parliament,  to  have  recourse  to 
to  justify  such  proceedmgs,  as  they 
conscious  must  be  condemned,  by 
possible  idea  of  civil  right,  which 
Institutes  us  a  free  people.  ^ 

The  Americans  driven  and  necessitated 
Rast  such  arbitranr  power,  might  well 
the  respect  which  we  are  pleased 
toppose  was  due  to  the  mother  country ; 
^  instead  of  considering  their  ad- 
to  the  crown,  you  proceeded  to  de- 
dieir  trade,  laid  waste  their  country, 
totally  abdicated  that  government, 
sorely  remained  little  reason  to  jua- 
ftodi  conduct,  whether  the  Americans 
declare  themselves  independent  or 
nasobdued.  I  have  always  thought 
"'ent  for  government  to  treat  with 
gress,  because  it  is  easier  to  ex- 
dii&ences  to  a  dozen  of  people,  than 
three  millions.  Considering  them  as 
sogers  from  a  vast  body  of  subjects,  I 
they  should  be  treated  with,  hstened 
>od  answered ;  neither  could  the  em- 
g  of  them  as  peace-makers,  upon 
itutional  principles,  be  establishmg 
withority  to  rule  over  their  feUow- 
l|ncti;  or  possibly  confine  the  injuries 
'^toaU  AmerieoDS;  merely  to  the  per- 


son of  the  Congress ;  therefore  their  vir- 
tues or  their  vices  I  neitjier  praise  nor  cen- 
sure; for  I  contend  that  the  arbitrary 
maxims  adopted,  and  obstinately  persisted 
in  by  government,  was  the  sole  origin  of 
the»  civil  war,  and  to  this  day  prevents  the 
re-establishment  of  peace.  I  am  very  far 
from  attributing  so  geoeral  a  revolt  to  the 
ingenious  abilities  of  a  few  very  private 
gentlemen.  Restore  upon  a  solid  basis 
the  faith  of  this  nation  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  great  continent ;  give  up  such 
measures  as  are  only  consistent  with  nar- 
row minds,  court-juntos,  and  despotic 
principles ;  desist  from  persecutions  which 
nad  lighted  up  a  spirit  of  resentment  suffi- 
cient to  warm  the  hearts  of  three  millions 
of  subjects,  the  Congress  would  then  soon 
sink  into  their  original  station  of  private 
citizens. 

I  judge  the  ministers  to  be  dangerous 
servants  to  the  state,  not  only  by  their  re- 
peated arbitrary  declarations,  but  by  strong 
facts  which  have  arisen  out  of  their  own 
conduct,  and  which  they  dare  the  subject 
to  counteract.  The  war  is  theirs,  and  the 
peace  is  to  be  theirs.  We  have  charters 
to  defend  our  liberties,  and  so  once  had 
the  Americans ;  and  there  is  more  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  ministers,  when  in 
prosperity,  than  adversity.  Therefore  it 
IS  our  duty  to  look  to  the  use  that  wUl  be 
made  of  the  boasted  victories,  before  we 
are  in  love  with  the  sound  of  them.  I 
look  upon  legions  of  conquerors,  and 
legions  of  tax-gatherers,  in  a  very  different 
light,  the  former  they  wisely  hold  up  for 
our  admiration,  but  ,the  latter  suits  their 
views,  their  prinqiples,  and  determina- 
tions. To  be  separated  for  ever  from 
America,  endangers  our  liberties  and  the 
happiness  of  every  individual  in 'this  king- 
dom, much  less  than  giving  to  die  crown 
the  rights  and  free  pnvileges  of  subjects, 
who  must  become  more  numerous  than 
ourselves.  I  therefore  contend,  that  the 
attempts  of  sovemment  to  claim  a  right  of 
oppressmg  tne  subject,  situated  however 
distant  from  the  capital,  or  varnished  over 
with  any  pretence  whatsoever,  ought  to  be 
opposed  tor  the  good  of  the  whole  empire. 
For  there  can  be  no  natural  divisions,  no 
slavish  distinctions  constituted  amongst 
us,  without  its  ending  in  destroying  3ie 
freedom  of  the  whole.  The  same  motives 
which  might  induce  a  king  to  side  with  us 
to  enslave  and  oppress  the  Americans, 
may  find  a  kins  to  watch  their  growing 
strength,  and  then  side  with  that  people 
to  reuuce  us  to  an  ignominious  level  with 
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diemselves.  Had  the  friends  of  liberty 
been  fewer  in  numbers  and  strength,  than 
those  bred  up  in  Popery  and  Tory  princi- 
plest  daring  the  reign  of  James  the  2ndy 
that  monarch  had  been  absolute.  It  was 
an  injured  people  firmly  bound  together 
that  sheweo  strength  sufficient  to  drive 
chat  tyrant  from  the  throne,  and  secured 
to  us  diose  rights  of  mankind  which  adds 
dignity  to  human  nature;  under  which 
the  whole  empire  flourished ;  and  till  we 
are  a  divided  people  all  kings  will  look 
upon  our  liberties  with  jealousy,  but  not 
with  contempt.  The  shadow  of  a  pre- 
tence was  at  last  thrown  out,  that  terms  of 
peace  had  been  offered  (by  lord  Howe's 
proclamation)  upon  constitutional  princi- 
ples, but  when  the  motion  made  by  a 
noble  lord  (J.  Cavendish^  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  was  taken  into  parliamentary  consi- 
deration^ the  mask  of  state  hypocrisy  was 
thrown  off,  and  the  Tory  features  of  go- 
vernment's instruction  to  the  commis- 
,  sioners  fully  exposed.  The  pretended  de- 
licacy of  treating  with,  the  Congress,  was 
equally  an  imposition  upon  men's  under- 
standing ;  for  the^e  are  no  proper  persons 
to  treat  with,  when  you  have  notniug  to 
offer  i  And  surely  if  bribing  a  few,  and 
condemning  the  rest  to  vassalage,  upon 
pain  of  death,  can  be  construed  constita- 
tional  terms  of  peace,  they  were  extracted 
from  the  Hessian,  not  the  English  laws. 

I  own,  Sir,  I  feel  for  the  Americans ;  if 
our  boasted  force  of  arms  can  drive  them 
to  look  up  to  those  ministers  for  mercy 
and  redress,  who  have  plundered  and  be- 
trayed them,  and  whose  first  proof  of  in- 
tegrity consists  in  declaring,  tney  will  not 
bind  themselves  to  do  one  act  of  justice 
towards  that  country.  Such,  iairly  stated, 
}8  implied  by  unconditional  submission; 
terms  not  only  unworthy  the  injured  Ame- 
ricans to  listen  to,  but  such  as  ought  to 
strike  every  Englishman  with  indignation; 
to  hear  a  language  .held  for  our  gracious 
sovereign,  more  becoming  some  conquer- 
ing tyrant  and  usurper,  than  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  the  sworn  assertor  of  the 
laws.  1  must  observe,  that  the  new  titles 
and  favours  bestowed  on  the  supporters 
of  this  war,  are  not  marks  to  discern  the 
well-wishers  towards  America;  neither 
can  much  clemency  and  protection  be 
expected  from  those  members  who  have 
been  most  expert  at  teaching  us  that  plea- 
santry is  preferable  to  humanity;  that 
loyalty  consists  in  riskine  the  loss  of  half 
an  empire,  by  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion ;  or  have  distinguished  themselves  by 


jesting  o^r  scenes,  which  from  thQ 
horrors  and  injustice,  even  the  savage  In 
dian  may  have  shed  a  tear  upon.  Sud 
men  and  such  measures  I  have  opposed 
and  trust  that  I  have  stated  sumden 
grounds  of  justification,  for  the  strongsi 
opposition  to  a  war,  which  evidently  ap 
pei^  to  have  for  its  principal  object,  arbi 
trary  power,  supported  by  private  avarice 
and  ambition ;  not  public  spirit,  I  ma] 
add  not  loyalty ;  for  though  the  langaagi 
of  tyranny  may  flatter  the  passions  on 
monarch,  and  gain  some  earldoms  ani 
some  contracts,  yet.  Sir,  the  loyal  languagi 
of  a  Briton  to  his  sovereign  ought  to  cob 
sist  in  the  welfare  and  affections  of  hi 
subjects,  which  cannot  be  separated  fron 
his  views,  without  making  life  a  burtha 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  them. 

I  shall  always  wish  to  address  mysd 
with  proper  respect  towards  every  mem 
her  here ;  conscious  that  were  the  saitt 
individuals  assembled  in  any  other  houi^ 
than  a  house  of  parliament,  no  man  wootj 
take  his  station  amongst  them  with  mo^ 
humility  than  1  would;  but  in  this  pubB 
cause,  when  the  unjust  massacre  of  thai 
sands  of  fellow  subjects,  whose  lives  qu^ 
to  have  been  held  as  sacred  as  our  ov^ 
calls  aloud  for  redress ;  and  when  the  r^ 
suit  of  our  unrelentinff  councils  mayb 
graven  on  the  tombs  of  thousands  morj 
it  is  a  time  to  speak  a  plain  and  determiQi| 
language ;  therefore  if  I  should  deviate! 
little  from  etiquette,  I  flatter  myself  A 
importance  or  the  object  will  plead  oj 
excuse;  that  object  is  peace  and  ooi 
merce  with  America,  which  cannot  be  di 
tained  by  unconditional  submission,  ni 
by  these  detestable  repeated  acts  of  vH 
lence,  hatred  and  oppression,  but  rata 
by  dropping  the  point  of  the  bloody  swofj 
until  America  shall  refuse  the  olive  brancl 
placed  on  a  constitutional  code  of  Iai| 
such  as  is  neither  unworthy  the  Americai 
to  live  under,  nor  of  Great  Britam  to  cSi 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  condemned  dj 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  congratulaij 
the  learned  gentleman  who'  moved  « 
clause,  on  having  caused  the  difference^ 
opinion  among  the  crown  lawyers  to  1^ 
made  manifest,  the  mask  to  be  draflj 
aside,  and  the  intentions  of  the  framers^ 
the  Bill  to  be  exposed  in  all  their  nabj 
deformity. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  said,  it  was  8 
wonder  that  gentlemen  should  be  8ta| 
gered  when  the  crown  lawyers  were  know 
to  have  differed  so  materially  in  opinisi 
Men  not  bred  to  the  profession  of  thelai 
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90^  to  consider  seriously  what  ifhey 
were  about  to  do ;  when  the  very  learned 
lestleman  (Mr.  Morton)  who  came  with 
Itbe  best  dispositions  to  support  the  mea- 
lue,  gtojpped  short,  and  refused  to  go  the 
length  that  other  gentlemen,  perhaps  not 
hn  learned,  but  more  sanguine,  were 
vfllflig  to  do.  In  such  a  diversity  of  opi* 
pisB,  be  hoped  the  House  would  again 
esBflider  the  very  unprecedented  powers 
MKSDt  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
ENVD ;  and  if  they  should  think  the  prin- 
d{iie  of  the  Bill  necessary  to  be  supported, 
Bit  they  would  agree  to  the  clause  offered 
ly  bis  learned  friend,  at  least  to  the  amend- 
■eot  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  on 
He  Treasury  bench. 

Mr.  Vyner^  when  he  considered  the 
jfeett  importance  of  the  question,  could 
IBt  csontent  himself  with  giving  a  silent 
Iple;  be  should,  therefore,,  declare  his 

ipprdbation  of  the  clause  offered  by 

'.  Donning.    He  was  yet  to  learn  on 

'  plauable  ground  admmistration  could 

the  clause,  much  less  the  amend- 

^^'tard  North  rese  to  exculpate  adminis- 
from  having  an  intention  of  intro- 
^  any  unconstitutional  precedents,  or 
dttirii^  any  powers  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  crown  or  them,  which  could 
employed  to  oppressive  or  bad  pur- 
He  assured  the  House,  that  he 
received  no  account  of  any  foreign 
having  assisted  America  with  arms, 
say  land  of  naval  or  military  stores. 
believed  the  contrary  to  be  the  case, 
mttst  have  heard  if  they  had.  Pro- 
enough,  the  French  and  Dutch  mer« 
its,  as  objects  of  commercial  profit, 
bave  supplied  the  colonics,  and  been 
of  this  species  of  prohibited  com- 
;  but  he  imagtnea,  he  might  say 
certainty,  that  no  traffic  of  this  kind 
been  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
of  the  powers  mentioned,  or  indeed 
S9J  other.  He  observed,  that  great 
tioos  had  been  made  to  the  powers 
mtended  to  be  delegated.  He  was 
that  such  a  jealousy  should  be  en- 
at  any  side  of  the  House.  He 
certain  that  they  fell  considerably 
of  those  granted  on  similar  occa- 
;  at  all  events,  he  imagined  that  the 
as  offered  to  be  amended  by  hb 
friend  near  him,  would  completely 
re  every  solid  ground  of  objection, 
r.  Adam  coincided  intirely  m  opinion 
Hk  Ae  Attorney  General,  that  the  clause 
vnaot  wanting,  and  that  even  without  it, 


the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough ;  that  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs  rendered  it 
necessary,  that  the  most  ample  powers 
should  be  vested  in  the  crown,  m  order  to 
crush  the  unnatural  and  unprovoked  re- 
bellion now  raging  in  America.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  powers  now  sought, 
should  have  been  applied  for  much  earlier, 
ahd  affirmed,  if  they  had,  that  the  war  we 
were  now  unhappily  waging,  with  our  own 
subjects,  would  have  been  long  since  ex- 
tinguished. Indecisive  measures,  indeci- 
sively executed,  were  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  the  present  administration, 
at  least,  of  some,  who  had  influence 
enough,  to  counteract  such  as  were  firm 
and  decisive ;  and  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving and  lamenting,  that  a  greater  corse 
could  not  befal  a  country,  than  fluctuating 
and  divided  councils.  Divided  as  we  were 
in  cabinet  and  parliament,  il  was  natural 
to  expect  that  we  roust  feel  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  such  divisions,  in  the  field,  and 
every  intermediate  step  that  led  to  it. 

General  Coutoat/  said,  that  administra- 
tion had  not  only  gone  far  enough,  but 
beyond  far  enough;*  they  had  not  only  . 
been  decisive,  but  he  feared  much  too  di^ 
cisive.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
more  obstinate  and  unrelenting  than  they 
had  already  proved  themselves  to  be ;  or 
to  resort  to  harsher  means  than  they  hail 
all  along  steadily  pursued.  The  whole 
train  of  measures,  from  the  commence- 
ment, was  a  succession  of  acts,  all  seeming 
to  tend  to  one  favourite  object,  that  of 
driving  America  to  despair ;  and  from  acts 
committed  under  the  force  of  that  despair, 
to  gradually  compel  them  from  dutiful  re- 
monstrance to  factious  resolves,  from  these 
to  the  cruel  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  to 
defend  their  natural,  chartered,  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  at  leneth,  in  the 
height  of  political  rage  and'  desperation, 
to  throw  off  and  dissolve  all  bands  of  legal 
government,  by  leaving  them  no  other  al- 
ternative but  rank  slavery  or  indepen- 
dency. Those  means  of  recovering  Ame- 
rica having  hitherto  proved  unducoessful, 
he  was  astonished  that  we  still  continued 
to  adhere  to  them.  He  affirmed,  that  we 
were  no  nearer  making  a  conquest  of 
America,  than  we  were  twelve ,  months 
ago ;  and  that,  probably,  if  we  persisted 
another  year,  in  the  same  system  of  po- 
litics, France,  when  she  found  this  country 
sufficiently  exhausted,  both  in  men  and 
money,  would  take  an  occasion  to  break- 
with  us,  and  we  should  probably,  in  sucb 
an  eventi  find  ourselves  engaged  ia  a  war 
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with  the  united  powers  of  France,  Spain, 
Napl^s,  Sardinia,  and  the  emperor,  with* 
out  a  single  ally  strong  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance such  a  junction  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  observing, 
.that  after  all  that  ministers  had  promised, 
nothing  had  yet  been  performed,  in  respect 
of  the  ^erms  we  were  willing  to  grant  to 
the  colonies:  how,  then,  was  it  possible 
to  effect  that  favourite  measure,  of  di- 
viding and  commanding?  America  must 
unconditionally  submit,  or  asree  to  terms ; 
jno  terms  having  been  offered  on  our  part ; 
the  alternative  was  evidently,  simple  despo- 
tism or  simple  conquest.  It  was,  there- 
fore, absurd  to  talk  of  dividing  the  Con- 
gress, or  separating  the  people  from  the 
Congress,  because  by  the  present  conduct 
of  administration,  they  did  not  permit  a 
second  party  to  subsist  in  America.  His 
opinion  was  not  founded  in  a  mere  spirit 
of  opposition,  nor  in  any  other  improper 
motives.  He  was  sure  it  was  pure;  he 
was  certain  it  was  uniform;  and  he  had 
great  reason  to  dread,  that  the  final  event 
of  the  present  unnatural  war,  would  prove 
that  his  fears  and  predictions  were  too 
well-founded. 

Mr.  Adam  rose  to  explain  the  words 
<  far  enough.'  He  did  not  mean  to  use 
that  phrase  in  the  loose,  undefined  manner, 
it  had  been  construed  by  the  hon.  general. 
He  meant  substantially  to  say,  that  the 
measures  now  pursuing  by  government 
would  have  been  more  eificacious,  in  all 
probability,  had  they  been  taken  up 
earlier;  and  when  they  were  taken  up, 
had  they  been  carried  into  execution  with 
more  spirit  and  alacrity.  No  man  was 
farther  from  approving  of  sanguinary  mea- 
sures than  he  was ;  and  he  always  tnought 
that  the  surest  means  in  such  cases,  of  pre- 
venting the  effusion  of  blood,  and  all  the 
dire  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  was  by 
adopting  vigorous  measures  in  time,  and 
executing  them  seasonably. 

Mr.  Dunning  was  glad  to  learn,  that 
administration  nad  in  some  measure  de- 
serted the  Bill ;  he  hoped  they  would  de- 
sert the  amendment  too.  However,  di- 
vided as  they  were,  if  they  should  insist  on 
both  this  night,  it  would  produce  a  phse- 
nomenon  in  politics— -a  divided  ministry 
carrying  a  question  on  which  scarcely  two 
of  them  were  agreed,  and  which  almost 
every  individual  of  them  had  virtually  de- 
serted. 

"  The  SoUcUor  General  said,  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  every  argu- 
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ment  drawn  from  it,  furnished  so  mi 


stronger  motives  ^for  agreeing  with  I 
Bill^  and  rejecting  both  the  clause  s 
amendment :  he  had  told  the  House  (i 
who  could  doubt  so  good  an  authority 
that  two  of  the  members  of  the  Congn 
were  at  Paris,  and  that  they  were  receii 
in  a  public  character,  in  the  light  of  < 
voys,  or  ministers,  armed  with  full  povi 
from  an  independent  state,  treating  op 
preliminaries  for  a  permanent  and  solei 
communication,  and  guarantee  of  tb 
respective  interests.  He  did  not  see  s 
necessity  for  either  the  clause  or  aioei 
ment,  yet  he  ^ould  not  be  against,  oaj 
had  no  objection  to  it,  if  its  friends  b 
been  contented  with  carrying  it  early 
the  day ;  but  as  the  gentlemen  who  rogf 
and  supported  it,  had  been  indulged  »i 
an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  adminisli 
tion,  and  still  continued  to  debate  thepn 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  he  should  now  most  oi 
tainly  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  admired  the  caodii 
and  condescension  of  his  learned  friei 
in  granting  the  favour  of  permitting  I 
clause  to  make  part  of  tne  Bill,  if  I 
terms  in  which  the  favour  had  been  adj 
had  been  accompani^ed  with  that  de^reij 
gratitude  and  submission  the  granting  | 
high  a  boon  deserved;  if  the  debate  ^ 
not  been  prolonged  to  this  late  hour,  ufaj 
it  might  be  supposed  the  learned  geoQ 
man's  presence  might  be  more  useful,  aj 
more  eagerly  sought.  Yet,  upon  cop 
deration,  nice  as  Uie  learned  gentlemai 
feelings  were,  eager  as  he  was  to  get^ 
of  the  crowd,  careless  as  he  was  of  hisr 
in  that  House,  and  indifierent  as  he 
to  the  consequences  of  the  Bill ;  in 
or  any  event,  he  imagined  his  resenti 
against  conquered  America,  his 
hatred  of  rebellion,  his  zeal  for  govel 
ment,  and  his  personal  loyalty  to  the| 
mily  on  the  throne,  might  have  been  J 
sotiie  degree  gratified,  without  pusluj 
this  Bill  to  the  extent  he  seemed  to  dei^ 
It  might  allav  the  learned  gentleaHI 
thirst  for  public  chastisement,  and  ex^ 
plary  punishment,  when  he  could  sati| 
himself  with  the  pleasing  reflection  tl 
seven  rebels  were  shoved  into  a  re 
New  York,  and  there  burnt  to  deal 
if  that  was  not  sufficient,  another 
man,  •still,  if  possible,  more  zealouSi 
loyal,  (Mr.  Adam)  might  feast  hir 
with  contemplating  the  glorious  deed 
and  hourly  achieved  in  our  southern 
nies  and  back  settlements,  where  th^ 
vages  came  down  in  gr^at  numbers  (ii 
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^iocouDts  rei^eived  by  administration  them- 
lelfes  from  that  country  were  to  be  de- 
l; landed  oq)  and  massacred  the  innocent 
|^t«ttienia  cold  blood ;  and  the  .slaves  were 
I  'aefitorioiisly  employed  in  the  murder  of 
.Ikfir  unprepared,  unsuspicious  masters, 
'^kwigh  the  encouragement  of  an  admi- 
l  intnuioQ  which  had  been  this  da^  so  un- 
i-jist^  acraigDed,  as  sluggish  and  inert,  as 
I  vantiop  spirit  and  alacrity,  in  the  fflorious 
1  fork  of  blood  and  carnage ;  .  of  {Manning 
iislhiog  but  tame,  indecisive  measures, 
iiail  more  tamely  and'  indecisively  exe- 

I .  The  question  was  put  on  Mr.  Dunning's 
laMOOD,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Cornwall,  and 
to  without  a  division. 
Mr.  Fox  wished  the  House  much  joy, 
~  feiiciiated  the  nation  in  general  on  the 
they  had  from,  at  least,  a  state  of 
irai^  tyrannic  dominion,  which  per- 
,  all  lu  good  time,  was  meant  to  be  ren- 
perpetual.  He  congratulated  the 
ity  in  particular,  on  their  success  this 
;  who,  he  said,  had  corrected  this  very 
lensible  Bill;  though  a  minority, 
had  accomplished  this  alteration ;  the 
iitera  were  not  only  convinced,  but 
and  bad  accepted  of  the  altera- 
It  was '  no  compliment  to  their 
the  majority,  for  they  were  ready 
>  the  Bill  as  it  was  brought  in.  It 
the  minority,  he  repeated,  who,  though 
fity,  had  corrected  this  Bill,  which 
aoUe  lord  had  brought  in  crude  and 
,  imperfect  |ind  erroneous.  The 
lord  was  obliged  to  his  friends  the 
ity,  for  digesting,  altering,  and  cor- 
his  Bill,  not  to  his  friends  the  ma- 
,  who  were  ready  to  swallow  it  with 
original  crudities,  cruelties  and  er- 
He  then  enlarged  in  a  humorous, 
~  strain,  on  the  power  of  the  learned 
T  General,  who  threatened  to  damn 
dause  totally,  and  blow  it  out  of  the 
if  he  was  longer  teased  with  the 
and  nonsense  of  his  opponents,  and 
from  his  social  enjoyments  half  or 
r  of  an  hour  beyond  his  time ;  and 
his  own  fears  very  humorously,  lest 
of  the  over-zealous  friends  of  the 
should  rise,  and  provoke  the  learned 
to  carry  his  threats  into  oxecu- 
He  was  two  or  three  times  rising  to 
he  smd,  but  happily  repressed  his 
^1,  as  he  watched  the  countenance  of 
Inroed  gentleman,  and  imagined  he 
"  perceive  a  glow  of  honest  zeal,  and 
d  reaentmentoverspread  it|  wluch 
the  most  inevitable  destruction  to 

[fouxixi 


the  clause,  and  terror,  dismay  and  defeat 
to  all  its  supporters.  He  said,  he  must 
seriously  congratulate  the  House,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  on  the  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  this  country, 
from  the  stab  that  had  been  predetermined, 
and  covertly  aimed  at  its  inmost  vitals,  by 
the  Bill  as  it  stood  before  the  alause  was 
agreed  to ;  for  if  it  had  passed  in  that  form, 
he  could  with  confidence  affirm,  that  no 
Englishman,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  force, 
and  God  knew  how  long  that  might  be, 
would  have  had  the  shadow  of  liberty  left, 
or  could  be  a  minute  secure  against>  the 
most  cruel  attacks  of  public  oppression,  or 
private  malice  and  revenge.  He  then  ar- 
gued against  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
said  it  was  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary 
Bill,  even  in  its  amended  state ;  that  still 
any  man,  who  for  pleasure  or  business  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  the  realm,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  ministers,  of  his  private  enemies, 
or  of  public  informers.  On  the  whole,  his 
fears  being  at  an  end  respecting  the  clause, 
he  was  now  at  liberty  to  express  his  senti* 
ments  freely ;  and  under  that  sanction  he 
totally  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  and  of  tne  chiuse ;  he  looked  upon  the 
Bill  as  a  dangerous  precedent ;  ana  learn- 
ing; the  true  disposition  and  design  of  ad- 
mmistration,  from  their  conduct  through^ 
out,  he  should  give  it  a  most  hearty  ne- 
gative. 

The  SoUcUor  General  denied  the  inter* 
pretation  that  had  been  put  on  his  words 
by  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  gave  him 
credit  for  liis  wit,  his  humour,  and  flov 
of  imagery  and  expression  ;  but  very  little 
for  his  arguments  or  facts.  What  he  had 
said  imported  no  more  than  this,  that-tho 
learned  gentleman  who  moved  the  clause 
seemed  to  be  contented,  at  least  tolerably 
satisfied,  with  the  amendment  moved  by 
his  hon.  friend ;  that  the  explanation  given, 
was  seemingly  the  proper  object  of  de- 
bate ;  yet,  after  the  explanation  so  gtveo 
and  approved  of  by  the  learned  gentlemaa 
who  moved  the  clause,  gentlemen  contf* 
nued  to  debate  upon  o^er  matters  totally 
foreign  to  the  question  before  the  HoQse, 
and  continued  to  urge  arguments  againsjt 
the  BHl.  As  this  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  those  who  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  that  for  his  part  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, as  well  as  that  of  most  of  his  friends, 
that  no  such  clause,  mended  or  unamend* 
ed,  was  necessary;  he  thought  and  he 
believed  very  justly,  that  as  thb  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends  disliked  and  op- 
posed the  whole  Bill,  the  question  migot 
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be  put  on  the  clause,  and  if  negatived,  | 
then  iu  friends  would  be  just  as  they  welre  ' 
willing  to  be ;  they  would  be  at  liberty  to 
try  their  numbers  on  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  T.  Tomnshend  denied  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  learned  gentleman. 
He  said,  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  might  disapprove  of  the  Bill,  the 
clause,  and  amendment ;  and  yet  wish,  if 
the  Bill  must  pass,  to  have  the  rigour  of 
it  qualified,  and  rendered  less  mischievous. 
He  could  easily  conceive,  that  a  person 
might  disapprove  of  a  Bill,  or  think  it  un- 
necessary ;  that  a  clause  might  be  moved 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  it ;  that  an  amend- 
ment might  be  moved  to  that  clause,  which 
considerably  abated  its  value ;  and^  yet,  if 
by  the  strength  of  numbers  he  foresaw  the 
Bill  would  pas«,  he  might  be  against  the 
amendment  and  the  Biflj  and  still  wbh 
and  vote  for  retaining  the  clause,  though, 
on  the  ultimate  question,  he  was  pre-de- 
termined  to  give  a  negative  to  the  third 
reading.  Such  was  precisely  the  predica- 
ment he  stood  in  himself,  and  supposed 
that  many  of  his  friends  stood  in  the  same ; 
consequently  he  could  neither  adopt  the 
reasonmg  nor  deduction  of  the  learned 
gentleman.   ' 

Sir  George  SavUe  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  enjoyed  on  what,  all  circumstances 
considered,  he  deemed  a  victory  over  some 
who  would  wish  to  establish  a  species  of 
dominion  fn  this  country,  more  oppressive 
than  what  was  endured  by  the  subjects  of 
any  despotic  country  in  Europe.  He  as- 
signed his  reasons  why  he  thought  so,  and 
sat  down  with  declaring,  that  he  should 
give  his  negative  against  the  third  reading 
of  the  BUI. 

The  ryder  Wqg  agreed  to,  the  question 
was  put,  on  the  third  reading,  and  the 
House  divided; 

Tellers. 

^*^*  iMr!  De  ^rey       ^ 

v«»o  JLord  Midleton     - 
^^**  iMr.Aonesley       - 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 
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Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Billjbr  sus' 
pending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.^  Feb.  20. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  **  to 
empower  his  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain 
persons  charged  with  orsuq|>ected  of  the 
<^me  of  High  Treason  committed  in  any 
of  his  Majesty's  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America,  or  on  the  high  seas»  or  the  crime 
•f  Piracy,'* 


The  Earl  of  Covenirtf  asked,  whether 
was  intended,  that  witliout  proof  positivel 
made,  of  a  person  being  out  of  the  realii 
he  would  be  liable  to  be  appreliended  a 
suspicion,  and  committed  to  prison  ddrin 
the  operation  of  this  Act ;  or  whether  tb 
party  charged  on  suspicion  may  not,  be 
fore  commitment,  be  at  liberty  to  exhiU 
proofs  before  a  magistrate  of  his  innocence 
or  of  his  being  within  the  realm  at  th 
time  laid  in  the  information,  or  grounds  c 
suspicion. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said,  it  was  not  th 
design  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  pnini 
any  innocent  person  whatever ;  that  it  wi 
brought  in  as  a  measure  of . government  t 
punish  the  guilty ;  that,  however,  it  wool 
De  very  impolitic,  in  his  opinion,  to  psi 
mit  the  friends  and  abettors  of  the  reod 
lion  in  America  to  be  at  large,  and  I 
liberty  to  do  mischief,  without  a  possibilil 
of  preventing  -  it.  If  the  Bill  now  resi 
would  admit  of  any  such  construction,  ft 
his  part,  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  ft 
supplying  that  defect.  He  supposed  tl 
grounds  of  suspicion  necessary  to  appn 
hend,  were  meant  to  be  such,  as  wn/d 
apparently  and  equitably  justify  sudi  fl| 
prehension,  and  no  other.  He  wascSl 
tain,  such  was  the  intention  of  administii 
tion;  and  he  was  also  certain,  no  ocM 
power  was  sought,  but  what  might  be  suf 
ported  on  necessity,  blended  and  tempeM 
with  justice. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor^  to  the  qoestU 
put  by  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  first,  ssi 
to  be  sure  if  proper  fiicts  were  autbeoi 
cated  before  the  magistrate,  to  prove  til 
innocence  of  the  person  charged  or  t4 
pected,  it  would  be  a  good  cause  not  I 
commit.  Law  and  justice  required  sd 
an  interpretation.  It  would,  in  his  oj^ 
nion,  be  competent  to  the  magistrate,  \ 
enquire  into,  and  decide  on  the  proon,  4 
either  hand ;  and  he  ^recollectea,  he  iH 
one  among  a  majority  of  his  brethren,  iril 
determined  in  favour  of  the  power  of  d 
magistrate  to  examine  into  and  detennh 
upon  the  degree  of  credibility  the  diaq 
on  ground  of  suspicion  may  be  entitled  I 

The  Bill  was  tnen  committed. 

Protest  agaifist  passing  the  Bill  to 
pend  the  Habeas  Corpus  kct.']   '  Fd>.' 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  ^ 
The  following  Protest  was  thereupon! 
tered: 

**  Dissentient 

**  1st,  Because  I  look  upon  this 
not  only  as  a  part  of  that  system  of 
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|DreBimeiit»  to  inimical  to  ciTU  liberty,  ao 
jmpBoi  to  the  first  and  fuDdamental 
ndples  of  the  constitutioD,  so  ruinous  in 
SiMiiures,  so  shocMng  to  humanity,  and 
» Irene  from  that  now  exploded  virtue 
•f  imiveml  benevolence ;  but,  because  I 
m  berdo  that  system  coming  home  to 
wdrei,  and  with  hasty  steps  pointing 
in  diogen  even  towards  the  heart  of  the 

'*2d2y.  Because  the  Bill  itsdf  is  at* 
laded  with  powers  subversive  of  and  un« 
bsva  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  appre- 
ksdiiig  persons,  it  may  be,  on  ffrounoless 
mpidon;  by  imprisoning,  peniaps,  the 
■Dooent  witnoot  the  usual  and  necessary 
km  of  a  single  oath,  and  not  too  in  the 
fDsuDOo  gtt>l  of  the  country,  but  in  what* 
|Rrpsrt  of  the  realm,  be  it  ever  so  dis- 
iKt,  that  peisecution  shall  lliink  fit  to 

-.  **  Sdly,  Because,  although  the  tydef 
ilich  has  been  added  by  the  other  Hlouse 
in  some  degree  abate  the  rigour  of 
hanb  and  alarming  Bill,  yet  it  does 
MdEdently  provide  for  the  security  of 
Hiqeity's  loyal  subjects,  the  inhabitants 
the  West  India  islands  falling  under  its 
fbl  o|>eration ;  nav,  even  any  indivi- 
of  this  country  Who  shall  venture  on 
hkh  seas,  if  only  to  make  the  tour  of 
Hebrides,  may  become  the  object  of 
iwyiuuii,  and  the  victim  of  vengeance. 
I  *  Lastly,  Because  the  hour  is  come,  if 
ptmoiotives  of  policy  only,  that  coercion 
klcBity  should  give  way.     Abingdon.'' 

Debate  in  the  Commmu  on  the  Army 
aardinaries*']  Feb.  21.  On  the  order 
tlie  day,  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
'  ,  it  was  moved,  **  That  the  extras 
^  lervices,  incurred  and  paid  by 
pfr.  R^by ;  also  that  an  account  of.  the 
IMHition  of  970,00tf.  and  likewise  the 
pettmeat  of  799,973/.  18f.  5d,  in  the 
of  Spanish  and  Portugal  coin,  for 
me  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America, 
refierred  to  the  saiid  committee." 

Nemhaven  skid,  he  had  examined 
items  in  the  account  with  all  po9- 
Ale  attention ;  yet  there  were  some  of 
Iben  that,  in  his  opinion,  called  for  ex- 
'  0.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
had  been  faithfully  and  properly 
and  that  the  Treasury  board  made 
oontiacts  on  the  best  terms  in  their 
He  was  satisfied,  on  the  other 


.Lord 


that  coQtractors  were  eqoaDy  indus- 
^  J  to  make  as  ample  profits  as  they 
flfclycoiikL  It  was  toe  business,  there- 


fore, of  parliament  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  them,  and  to  see  that  neither  the 
nation  nor  the  treasury,  nor  any  other  of- 
ficial boards,  were  imposed  upon.  On  this 
eround  he  could  not  help  entertaining 
doubts,  there  being  many  items  in  the  ac- 
count be  did  not  comprehend.  His  lord- 
ship then  enumerated  several  of  the  arti- 
cles which  created  his  doubts,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  several  of  the  charges, 
of  which  he  professed  his  ignorance :  those 
related  to  the  purchase  of  baggaffe-horses, 
remittances,  the  expenditure  of  the  monies 
disbursed  by  virtue  of  the  vote  of  credit ; 
and  the  general  uncertainty  which  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  estimates,  taken  to- 
gether, on  account  of  the  committee  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  and  ascertain 
what  had  been  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  vote  of  credit,  from  the  several  spe- 
cies of  expenditure  particularized  in  the 
items  now  under  consideration. 

Lord  North  said,  the  Treasury  had  made 
their  contracts  with  the  utmost  frugality ; 
that  the  charge  for  horses  happened  quite 
in  the  common  course  of  business,  and 
was  adopted  firom  motives  of  ceconomy ; 
they  were  collected  from  the  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  on  the  British  establiui- 
ment,  and  were  regularly  valued :  the 
valuation  was  16/.  per  horse,  which  was 
the  price  for  which  they  were  recruited ; 
and  they  came  cheaper  considerably  than 
any  others  that  could  be  procured  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  baggage  horses. 

Lord  Barrington  said,  he  had  been  in 
the  War-office  for  17  years,  and  never 
heard  a  single  complaint  of  any  impro- 

Eriety  in  the  conduct  of  that  board;  that 
e  presumed  the  horses  were  .wanted  im- 
meoiately,  and  he  was  satisfied  they  could 
not  be  procured  in  any  other  manner,  od 
so  low  terms  and  so  expeditiously. 

Col.  BarrS  said,  there  were  many  ar- 
ticles in  the  account  which  he  wished  to 
have  explained,  as  the  sums  were  im- 
mense. They  were  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  or  they  had  no  right  to  sit  in 
that  House.  They  were  sent  there  by 
their  constituents,  to  be  a  controul  on  the 
executive  power,  and  a  check  upon  mi- 
nisters. It  was  dieir  peculiar  province  to 
enquire  into  the  expenditure  or  the  public 
money.  Ministers  were  responsible;  their 
duty  required  that  they  should  give  the 
House  every  satisfaction  in  their  power. 
He  then  pointed  to  a  number  of  articles, 
which  he  said  were  shameful;  the  very 
charge  of  surgeons'  mates  was  increased 
from  three  to  nine  for  each  regimeoc. 
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He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  the  sum  \ 
of  44>000/.  issued  to  col.  Fawcit,  unac- 
companied by  any  explanation.  He  spoke 
of  the  unwholesome  provisions  sent  flrom 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  they  had  occasioned 
among  the  troops,  both  m  New  York  and 
•Canada ;  and  of  the  bad  flour  which  had 
been  first  imported  from  America,  and 
then  exported  thither  at  a  most  exorbitant 
price.  This  flour  .would  not  bear  a  second 
voyage,  nor  was  it  of  a  quality  to  be  used, 
even  on  its  first  importation  from  America, 
except  in  seasons  of  deartti  a^d  necessity ; 
the  corn  and  flour  factors  in  general  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  grain  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  bear  the  sea-carriage 
without  heating,  and  in  some  measurespoil- 
ing ;  so  that  the  health  o£  the  troops  was 
sacrificed  to  the  emolument  of  the  con- 
tractors, who  being  paid  the  very  best 
price,  served  the  army  with  this  species  of 
'flour,  that  the  English  bakers  would  not 
purchase,  and  thereby  gained  a  double  if 
not  a  treble  profit.  As  to  the  flesh  provi- 
sions exported  from  Ireland,  he  was  an 
eye  witness  of  that  himself,  when  tn 
that  kingdom  last  summer,  where,  in  the 
•very  heat  of  the  dog-days,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  droves  of  hofls,  going  to 
slaughter,  killed,  immediately  s^ted,  and 
packed  up  for  the  use  of  the  army  in 
America.  He  was  curious  enough  to  en- 
quire of  the  coopers,  if  provisions  thus 
prepared  would  keep  ?  He  was  answered, 
certainly  not;  they  might  keep  for  the 
voyage ;  but  if  not  opened,  and  consumed 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  would 
be  good  ror  nothing ;  and  even  in  that 
event  they  would  be  barely  eatable.  He 
said,  the  transport  service  was  an  immense 
article,  and  was  higher,  by  nearlv  one 
half,  than  was  ever  known.  The  nreight 
had  been  usually  9^.  per  ton,  and  now  it 
'  was  raised  to  the  monstrous  price  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen. 

Lord  North  replied,  that  the  article,  of 
which'  the  hon.  gentleman  so  loudly  com- 
plained, was  449OOO/.  paid  for  levy  money, 
which  administration  aid  not,  he  confessed, 
expect  would  be  demanded,  because  it 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  quoted  the  treaty  of 
1755  as  a  precedent ;  that  treaty  was 
understood  to  be  the  bafiis  of  the  present ; 
consequently,  the  good  fieuth  subsisting  be- 
tween both  parties,  compelled  administra- 
tion to  accede  to  the  justice  of  the  claim.. 
He  said,  some  of  the  provisions  exported 
wer^  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for»  and 


some  of  them  indi&rent,  as  was  always  tl 
case.  They  were  sent  in  haste,  and  l 
conveniencies  of  course  happened;  h^ 
every  complaint  of  the  latter  kind  wosi 
now  be  at  an  end.  Administration  had  cod 
tracted  to  have  them  of  the  best  kind,  sal 
delivered  on  the  spot  in  the  best  conditio! 
therefore,  if  they  should  turn  out  damagsj 
or  unmerchantable,  the  loss  would  fall « 
the  contractors,  not  on  government.  4 
to  the  transport  service,  it  was  executtj 
well,  and  the  contracts  made  on  the  bd 
possible  terms.  The  hon.  gentleman  m 
mistaken  in  the  price  of  freight,  for  th 
highest  price  paid  was  no  more  than  li 
6d^  and  the  current  price,  before  the  brefl 
ing  out  of  the  war,  was  lOf.  per  ton.  HI 
rise  originated  from  two  causes :  first,  ll 
increased  demand;  secondly,  the  gni| 
expence  the  transport  contracstors  werefi 
to,  in  arming  and  fitting  out  their  vessfll 
so  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence  against^* 
American  privateers.  And  though 
advanced  freight  might  amount  to  a 
great  sum,  when  it  was  considered, 
the  events  of  the  war  solely  depended^ 
the  double  operation  of  a  safe  conveji 
in  respect  of  supplying  our  army  t 
military  stores  ana  provisions  of  all  kii 
and  our  preventing  them  from  falling  ii 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  no  gentl< 
would  disapprove  of  any  increase  of 
penditure,  which  was  intended  to 
desirable  a  purpose.  As  a  proof  how 
the  high  freight  was  laid  out,  be  could  I 
form  tikQ  committee,  that  out  of  202 
sports  and  victuallers  sent  to  America,! 
tnree  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  thei 
bels;  and  one  of 'them  waa  thought; 
have  been  lost,  by  the  captain  permii ' 
himself  to  be  surprised ;  but  that  1 
would  be  enquired  into. 

Lord  Barrington  replied  to  the 
respecting  the  surgeons'  mates,  that  aai 
ditional  number  was  always  allowed  toi 
regiments  quartered  in  the  West  li 
and  the  number  was  still  further  in< 
in  proportion  to  the  manner  the 
were  quartered;    if  cantoned  in 
companies,  each  company  would  most! 
doubtedly  require  a  mate. 

Colonel  BarrSf  speaking  upon  the) 
contracts,  observed,  the  contracts  for 
were  at  Sf.  6d,  and  5f .  Sd*  per 
which  was  a  roost  unheard  of  and  exf 
tant  price;  when  it  was  well  known,, 
good  nuns  could  be  delivered  at  the 
in  London  from  %8.  to  3f .  per  gallop^ 
dependent  of  the  duty,    ki  other 
the  aum  total  was  charged^  without  <pa 
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i^  the  mmber  of  gelloos,  which  left   equitable  constraction^  flowing  from  these 

premises,  was,  that  the  LaDdgrave  of 
Hesse  had  a  double  subsidy,  and  other 
advaotages  by  the  latter,  that  he  had  not 
by  the  toroaer ;  he  was  bound  therefore  to 
abide  by  either  one  or  the  other.  Tak» 
the  treaty  of  1755,  with  all  iu  benefits; 
or  relinquish  every  claim  under  it«  Let 
his  serene  hiffhness  have,  in  God's  name, 
his  option  of  the  levy-money,  or  the  double 
subsidy ;  but  to  give  him  both,  so  directly 
contrary  to  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  1775,  was  an  abuse  or  parlia- 
mentary trust  and  ministerial  duty,  hither- 
to unprecedented,  in  the  annals  of  minis- 
terial temerity  and  peculation.  The  colonel 
sat  down,  with  observing,  that  even  within 
his  own  memory,  such  a  gross  malversation 
in  office  would  have  been  severely  animad- 
yerted  upon  by  a  majority  of  .that  Hoiise, 
and  that  no  plea,  but  incapacity  or  igno- 
rance, woula  be  sufficient  to  deprecate  its 
just  resentments,  against  so  daring  and 
wanton  a  breach  of  public  trust. 
The  motions  were  agreed  to. 


dttfrice  at  laige ;  it  might  be  lOf.  instead 
tf  Si.  or  5f.  per  gallon.  Contracting  was 
saedsi  good  trade  now-a-days.  It  was 
socfa  msDure,  and  daily  gainmg  ^ound. 
CoDUScton  were  known  to  be  animals  of 
s  greedy  nature^  always  craving  and  never 
mAdd;  their  appetites  for  dishonest  lucre 
sodibol  gain,  were  as  insatiable  as  their 
tossdeDces  were  ^nily  satisfied,  and  their 
nndB  in  all  points  respecting  their  mer- 
ttDtik  or  paniamentary  conduct,  readily 
ladeiip.  t 

Loid  North  said,  the  price  of  Jamaica 
nm  OD  the  spot  was  4t.  W.  per  gallon, 
«kidi  widi  fireight,  insurance,  and  ullage, 
kk  IMe  or  no  profit  for  the  contractor ; 
A  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  of 
As  probable  risk  and  profits,  that  the 
jtBDtiiciors  engaged  to  deliver  the  rum  in 
Mistever  part  of  America  it  might  be 
ftating.  As  to  the  spread-manure  of  con- 
bis  lordship  observed,  that  con- 
were  not  confined  to  the  members 
thst  House.  A  gentleman  had  said, 
other  day,  that  giving  a  contract  to 
person,  but  a  member  of  that  House, 
ihreach  of  privilege.  He  supposed  the 
gentleman  meant  a  display  of  wit,  ra- 
than  any  thing  serious.  If,  however, 
•as  iniended,  as  a  general  insinuation. 
Done  but  members  had  contracts,  he 
leave  to  set  the  gentleman  right, 
to  inform  him,  that  the  contrary  was 
6ct.  He  did  not  know  any  custom, 
,  or  hiw  of  parliament  that  made  it 
;  and  he  was  cettain,  that  eontracts  were 
indiscriminately  to  such  as  were  most 
to  execute  them  well,  without  any 
'  n,  whether  they  had  or  had 
a  seat  in  parliament.  Some  bread,  he 
proved  bad;  but  those  were  acci- 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  against. 
Cokmel  BarrS  said,  when  the  treaty  was 
'^1  with  Hease,  why  was  it  not  known 
levy-money  must  be  paid,  and  why 
it  not  accordingly  mentioned  in  the 
?  It  had  every  appearance  of  the 
impositien.  He  ebserved  on  the 
jostification  now  set  up,  that  if  the 
board  consisted  of  the  vilest  and 
profiigate  characters  that  ever  dis- 
'  mankind,  they  would  in  their  own 
lead,  that  they  had  disposed  of 
c  money  in  4he  most  frugal  and 
Banner.  Besides,  if  the  treaty  of 
was  to  govern  the  present,  it  ought 
nnQ  as  a  rule  throughout.  If  not, 
^  many  advantageous  terms  were 
into  the  lrait^efl77S» 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Captain  Blair'e 
Petition  respecting  the  Capture  of  a  Vessel 
by  the  Spanish  Ckutrda  Costas.l  Feb.  25. 
Governor  Johnstone  said:  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  petition  from  captain  Blair,  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  Dr.  Charles  Irving, 
complaining  of  a  violent  outrage  com- 
mitted by  two  Spanish  guarda-costas,  hold- 
ing  commissions  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  the  capture  of  the  ship  Mominff.Star, 
the  property  of  the  petitioners,  as  she  lay 
at  anchor,  with  English  colours  displayed^ 
in  the  road  before  Black  River,  the  prin- 
cipal British  settlement  on  the  Musquito 
shore.  As  i  believe  firom  something  I 
have  heard  since  a  noble  lord  (North)  nas 
entered  the  House,  whose  fiat  generally 
determines  the  vote,  that  I  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  this  petition  up,  I  shall 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the 
contents  and  the  circumstances  more  at 
large  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done 
in  this  stage  of  the  business,  that  the 
world  may  judge  between  the  conduct  of 
those  who  offer  this  petition,  and  of  such 
representatives  of  tiie  people  as  refuse 
even  to  hear  the  complaints  of  injured 
subjects,  or  to  enquire  into  the  circum* 
stances  of  national  insult  and  disgrace* 

Before  I  state  the  particulars,  of  this 
transaction,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  Piri- 
form the  House,  that  they  are  not  noW 
called  on  to  enquire  into  a  case  where  tht 
least  iitfractiuo  of  any  of  tbe  Jaws  foil  car* 
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tying  on  commerce  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
Dions,  can  be  aUeged.  I  freely  confess 
that  the  impolitic  laws  of  Spain,  respecting 
the  commerce  of  her  cc^odies,  is  such,  hv 
making  the  temptation  of  profit  so  much 
greater  than  Uie  risk  oi  seizure,  that 
.  the  adventurous  spirit  of  our  countrymen 
has  been  frequently  called  forth  to  force 
a  trade  upon  those  coasts,  and  even  en- 
eouraged  by  the  officers  of  our  govern- 
roent,  below,  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation. 
These  adventurers  are  much  diminished 
of  late :  they  were  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Buccaniers:  like  most  other  il- 
legal traders,  with  great  risks  and  great 
profits;  they  were  of  a  verjr  de^rate 
cast,  and  frequently  irregular  m  their  ooa- 
^ct,  so  that  enquiries  into  their  com- 
plaints demanded  more  than  ordinary  cir- 
cumspection. But  I  beg  the  Housp  will 
not  from  thence  be  induced  to  believe  from 
private  whispers  or  false  insinuation,  that 
there  was  the  least  degree  of  illegal  com- 
merce or  unbecoming  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  captain  Blair  or  Dr.  Irving,  or  any 
of  their  people,  mtermixed  with  this  com- 
plaint ;  they  are  both  men  of  irreproach- 
able character,  and  of  enlarged  under- 
standing, well  known  to  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  thb  House*  The  matter  is  truly 
and  without  evasion,  an  issue  joined  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain,  to  the 
right  of  settling  on  the  M usquito  shore, 
which  the  Spanish  court  seem  determined 
to  support  by  overt  acts  of  force  and  vio- 
lence, rather  than  submit  to  a  civilized 
discussion  by  the  law  of  nations,  of  which 
insulting  disposition,  in  the  court  of  Spain, 
th^se  worthy  gentlemen,  the  petitioners, 
are  likely  to  be  the  unhappy  victims. 

It  was  with  no  hostile  intentions,  Sir ;  it 
was  with  no  views  of  illegal  commerce, 
that  these  gentlemen  embamd  themselves 
and  their  property,  on  the  project  of  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Musquito  uiore;  it  was  to 
cultivate  the  generous  arts  of  peace,  and 
difiuse  their  benign  influence  through  that 
rude  and  waste  part  of  the  worid.  This 
project  they  undertook,  not  only  by  the 
encouragement,  but  in  some  measure  at 
the  desire  of  government.  In  1775,  a 
more  regular  form  of  government  having 
been  established  on  the  Musquito  shore, 
b^  the  appointment  of  a  l^isiative  coun- 
cil. Dr.  Irving  and  captain  Blair,  were  in- 
duced by  this  act  of^  authority,  together 
with  the  encouragement  they  received 
from  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  embark 
between  5  and  6,000/.  in  the  adventure  of 
making  a  aettlement  on  the  Musquito 


shore,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  expretsi^ 
vegetable  oils  out  of  the  various  dean 
nous  productions  of  that ,  country,  fit  & 
the  wool-combing  and  other  purposes  i 
the  woollen  manufactory  here. 

The  next  object  (the  petitioners  bdi^ 
both  excellent  chymists  as  weU  as  iotefli 
gent  botanists)  was  the  improvement  sa 
cultivation  of  the  different  dyes,  aheal 
known  in  that  country,  with  a  reasoDihl 
hope  of  further  discoveries  by  men  so  U 
tentive  and  intelligent  on  this  subject,  i 
third  point  was  the  culture  of  cotton  ia. 
ciimale  so  favourable,  where  land  is  s 
cheap,  and  which  is  besides  so  well  caki 
latea  in  the  process  of  preparmg  for  tk 
native  indolence  of  the  inhabitanti,  i 
their  first  progress  towards  more  active  ii 
dustrv.  These  were  the  objects  of  tH 
expedition,  and  to  show  how  much  tiM 
were  approved  by  authority,  lord  DhI 
mouth,  then  first  lord  commissioDer  i 
trade  and  plantation,  and  secretary  of  ittl 
for  the  colonies,  actually  undertook,  i 
case  Mr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Irving  twxeak 
in  their  views,  respectinff  the  ve^tsbled 
that  it  would  be  moved  in  parltameot,  { 
make  an  alteration  in  the  duties  m  dU 
respect.  A  project  Kke  this  may  raise  ii| 
cole  from  men  bom  to  opulent  fortua^ 
who  have  never  had  occasion  to  considii 
beyond  their  own  estates,  the  variooti 
citements  which  Crod  has  establidiedf 
spreading  improvements  throughout  t| 
world.  But  to  those  who  are  able  to  tia( 
the  efficacy  of  Providence  through  difieii 
works,  and  know  the  numbeness  do^ 
veries  that  have  been  made  in  the  artiii 
sciences  under  such  enthusiasm,  who  4 
the  spirit  that  sent  Columbus  to  the  Mt 
and  Gama  to  the  east,  will  revere  men  i 
that  turn  of  mind.  It  would  appear  tl 
this  arrangement  of  the  legislative  coao| 
coupled  to  the  circumstances  of  mea^ 
genius  settling  under  it,  had  roused  d 
natural  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  il 
had  determined  the  councils  of  diat  naw 
to  counteract  the  measure  by  actual  hei 
for  afler  all  the  trouble  of  collecting  4| 
terials  for  such  an  establishment,  after  a 
fatigues  of  so  long  a  passage,  before  ^ 
the  utensils  were  landed  out  of  the  vcd 
she  was,  in  open  day,  boarded,  seized,  ii 
carried  off,  in  sight  of  the  King's  bod 
and  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  place,  bri 
Pacifico  of  twelve  guns,  cemmanded^ 
Don  John  Castello,  and  the  ReeoraiJ 
fourteen  guns,  commanded  by  Don  il 
tonio  Yepe,  by  whom  the  unhappy  tf 
riners  were  ti^  together  and  Bude  d 
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;#«,  aad  carried  along  with  the  Tessel  to 

(Magena. 

I   Tliat  the  House  may  understand  the 

Wect  feiriy,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  in 

ieusorj  manner,  what  nas  hitherto  been 
iSBtaationoftbe  Musquitoshore.  The 
jhRntry  extends  about  20  leagues  beyond 
wUl  Rirer,  to  the  west,  and  20  leases 
b  llie  south  of  Yarra  or  Great  River, 
•dkiDf*in  the  whole  about  400  miles  of  a 
Mangokr  coa^,  running  west  and  south, 
IttB  Cape  Gracia  de  Dias,  and  from  100 
|i  80  mfles  deep  in  the  country.  The 
^(  of  the  differeot  tribes  of  Indians 
fbnnally  ceded  this  country  to  his 
J,  while  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was 
mor  of  Jamaica;  their  chiefs  have 
imce  been  respected  and  obeyed  by 
natiYes,  according  to  the  commissions 
bare  held  from  the  governor  of  Ja« 
to  which  the  Musquito  shore  is 
vd  as  an  appendage,  nor  has  any 
iard  ever  settled  there.  In  the  war 
1740,  when  we  projected  the  attack  on 
a,  and  the  expedition  into  the 
Seas,  under  lord  Anson,  thinking 
Indians  might  be  of  material  service 
the  Spaniards,  an  officer  under  the 
of  superintendant,  and  paid  by  the 
,  was  then  appointed,  as  also  justices 
peace,  by  commission  from  the  go- 
of Jamaica,  which  establishment 
eotttinued  ever  since,  sometimes  with 
relaxed,  and  sometimes  with  firmer 
rity,  according  to  the  characters  of 
nen  employed,  as  every  species  of 
government  under  our  constitution 
be,  when  founded  merely  on  the  will 
crown,  without  the  elective  voice 
people, 
was  DO  donbt  with  a  design  of  reme- 
Aoae  iBConveniencies,  that  this  new 
of  colony  government  by  a  legisla- 
oaancO,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants, 
adopted.  I  do  not  take  upon  me 
to  condemn  or  approve  the  policy 
directed  the  measure,  but  I  believe 
motives  were  extremely  good.  A  very 
linary  circumstance  had  brousht 
irs  of  the  Musquito  shore,  under 
laore  immediate  review  of  the  Board 
br  which  the  unrestrained  irre- 
tnai  prevailed  there,  became ' 
uparent ;  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
anieod  of  my  own,  had  Vone  to  that 
of  the  worid  in  177Sf  with  a  view  of 
the  country ;  when  he  arrived 
found  a  commerce  established 
awct  barbarous  and  cruel  kind  that 
i^faced  the  tranaactiona  of  any  ci- 
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viKaed  people.  The  traders  on  the  Mus* 
quite  shore  were  accustomed  to  sell  their 
goods  at  very  high  prices  and  long  credit, 
to  the  Musquito  Inaians,  and  the  mode  of 
payment  set  on  foot  by  the  British  settlers, 
was  to  hunt  the  other  surrounding  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  seize  them  by  stratagem  or 
force,  from  whence  they  were  delivered  to 
the. British  traders  as  slaves,  at  certain 
prtces,iin  discharge  of  their  debts,  and 
were  by  them  conveyed  as  articles  of  com- 
merce to  the  English  and  French  settle- 
ments in  the  West*Indies.  The  persoa 
among  others,  concerned  in  this  shameful 
traffic  had  been  the  superintendant  him- 
self, whose  employment  was  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  Inaians,  from  whence,  as  the 
House  will  easily  perceive,  all  kinds  of 
jealousy,  distraction,  and  distrust  had  pre- 
vailed: several  of  the  Indians,  and  parti- 
culariy  the  king,  complained  to  my  mend 
of  the  distract^  state  of  the  natives,  from 
this  species  of  commerce.  He  wisely  fore- 
saw tiiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  corred 
the  evil  by  any  complaint  through  the 
superintendant,  who  was  himself  concern- 
ed ;  he  therefore  advised,  as  the  best  meana 
of  obtaining  redress,  that  the  kine  should 
send  his  brother  and  his  son  to  England, 
with  a  regular  complaint,  and  lest  the  fact 
should  be  disputed,  he  actually  purchased 
two  of  those  surrounding  Indians,  who  had 
been  made  slaves,  to  accompany  the  othera 
on  the  voyage^  which  voyage  he  under- 
took at  his  own  expence,  and  agreed  to- 
accompany  them  thither  with  that  huma- 
nity and  attention  to  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  for  which  I  know  him  to  be 
distinguished.  But  whilst  I  praise  his  be- 
nevolence, and  consider  the  *act  as  the 
most  meritorious  that  could  be  performed, 
I  must  also,  in  justice  to  truth,  declare  to^ 
the  House,  his  total  ignorance  of  the  ig- 
noble selfish  spirit  which  directs  the  coun- 
cils of  thb  country ;  this  gentlen!ian  waa 
actually  weak  enough  to  believe  he  would 
receive  public  commendations  for  his  con- 
duct, and  instant  redress  for  ao  inhuman 
a  grievance  I 

When  the  affiur  was  first  stated  to  lord 
Dartmouth,  he  received  the  chiefs  as  be- 
came him,  and  felt  with  that  tenderness 
for  which  he  is  said  to  be  noted ;  but  his 
ardour  was  soon  cooled  by  some  of  those 
worthless  indifferent  beings  who  cannot 
believe  that  any  man  can  suffisr  an  injury^ 
while  they  are  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  an 
abundant  table.  The  superintendant  had 
also  found  friends,  among  those  kind  of 
men ;  the  matter  was  afterwards  put  off 
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for  nine  months^  from  week  to  week,  till 
lord  Dartmouth  quitted  the  Board  of 
Trade »  having  first,  in  conaequence  of  the 
fDquiry,  established  the  legislative  council, 
whidi  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  hostili- 
ties complained  of.  The  first  act  of  lord 
Dartmouth's  successor  was  to  dismiss  the 
auperintendant  of  the  Musquito  shore,  and 
appoint  another,  leaving  however  such  an 
expence  upon  my  worthy  friend^  notwith- 
standing government  paid  a  small  sum 
towards  his  losses,  that  I  believe  no  man 
will  again  venture  upon  such  a  romantic 
idea  as  that  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in 
consequence  of  any  grievance,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  redress  in  England.  It  was 
those  very  Indian  chiefs,  which  lord  Dart- 
mouth sent  out  with  Messrs  Blair  and 
Irving. 

We  shall  now  consider  what  can  be  said 
in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  t1)e  court 
of  Spain.  Our  right  to  trade  and  to  settle 
in  the  Musquito  country,  is  founded  (as  I 
have  shown  ]  on  the  cession  made  by  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  on  ap  uninterrupt- 
ed possession  of  near  a  hundred  years. 
That  of  the  Spaniard  is  founded  on  a  grant 
from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  as  being  the 
first  discoverers  of  the  circumjacent  coasts. 
It  is  true  the  matter  is  left  somewhat  inde- 
finite, by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris. 
That  the  House  may  judge  exactly,  I  will 
read  the  article  17th.  **  His  Britannic 
majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demoliished  aU 
the  fortifications  which  his  subjects  shall 
have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain ' 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  four  months  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  ;  and 
his  Catholic  majesty  shall  not  permit  bis 
Britannic  majesty's  subjects,  or  their 
workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  the 
said  places,  m  their  occupation  of  cutting, 
loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  tliey  ma^  build  without 
hinderance,  and  occupy  without  interrup- 
tion, the  houses  and  magazines  necessarv 
for  them  for  their  famines,  and  for  their 
effects ;  and  his  Catholic  majesty  assures 
to  them,  by  thia  article,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages  and  powers  on  the 
Spanish  coasts  ana  territories  as  above  sti- 
pulated, immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty." 

Undoubtedly  the  words  ^'  other  places 
of  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,"  leaves  the  dispute  as  much  at 
large,  or  as  contracted  as  could  be  desired 
by  a  politician  disposed  to  take  the  cause 
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of  either  party.  I  freely  confess^  that 
regular  established  government,  whei 
mankind  could  multiply  under  the  beoM 
influence  of  colonizatiim,  that  formed 
prevailed  in  the  English  settlements,  an 
thus  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  cl 
Spanish  dominions,  is  an  object  of  gra 
consideration  for  them,  perhaps  (and  fi 
the  same  reason^  it  is  equally  an  object  < 
great  consideration  with  ^,  not  to  rdii 
quish  such  advantages.  Men  who  are  di 
posed  to  yield  the  rights  of  Great  BritaJ 
to  such  considerations,  might  find  mas 
strongcir  afguments,  upon  that  consider] 
tion,  for  yielding  up  Gibraltar,  situated  i 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  itself,  and  destined  fi 
the  ke^  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterraneii 
exposing  to  passing  nations  at  the  souths 
Europe,  the  proudest  triumph  of  insoll 
power,  and  the  most  humiliating  cironf 
stances  of  debilitated  empire,  that  has  v 
appeared  in  the  fluctuating  scene  of  n 
man  events.  For  she  too,  in  the  plenitw 
of  her  power,  made  cruel  war  on  her  df 
tant  subjects !  But  I  do  not  wish  at  pi| 
sent  to  enter  into  the  question  of  coni^ 
nience  or  of  right,  or  the  extent  of  til 
right,  on  the  Musquito  shore ;  my  propd 
tion  is  short  and  simple,  disencumber 
upon  every  alternative  from  such  pi 
plexit^.  If  lord  Dartmouth  had  no  ri^U 
establish  a  legislative  council  on  the  M^ 
(|ui  to  sh  ore,  by  w  hich  every  English  man  ^ 
invited  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  that  i 
cies  of  government,  his  lordsliipis  to  hi 
and  the  administration  with  wnom  he 
certed  that  measure,  should  be  c( 
But  for  this  House  to  permit  the  ini 
subject  acting  under  such  sanctions  of] 
vernment,  to  be  ruined  by  his  confi< 
while  the  same  set  of  ministers 
power,  is  inconsistent,  or  that  we  .sliaU. 
fuse  to  hear  complaints,  or  to  examine 
the  truth  in  such  cases,  is  placing  the 
prescntatives  of  the  people  (who  otighi 
see  with  a  jealous  eye  the  injuries  of  evd 
individual)  in  such  an  odious  light,  thati 
stead  of  being  considered  as  the  gciardia| 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo|4| 
they  can  only  be  considered  as  an  encd) 
in  the  hands  of  a  minister,  (like  tfaelS 
jian  senate  under  Tiberius)  to  pall^ 
disgraces,  or  execute  vengeance  at  1^ 
will. 

What  I  maintain  here,  and  with  mai 
confidence  than  in  the  case  of  Falklaa^ 
Island,  is  this,  that  supposing  eov3emiaa( 
had  even  exceeded  the  j^ust  limits  betwei 
the  king  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  ji 
still  the  object  was  a  matter  of  cool  disctt 
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I  My^gieeflble  U  the  reioect  4ae  to  tho 
I  ifjiky  of  a  fueat  natioo,  oeibre  any  evert 
i  m  of  violeAce  could  be  coiniDitted.  Th^ 
kit  sir  Cliarlea  Saunders  declared^  uoen 
it  uBhrngifig  a  sloop  of  war's  rudder^ 
•ereJy  to  detain  her  tor  a  few  days,  tliat 
I  Ibdrid  io  asbes  was  hardly  a  sufficient 
;ilDiieiiieot.  For  my  part,  I  consider  this 
I  sf  BQcb  greater  consequence,  because  I 
ngud  personal  liberty  as  tlie  first  great 
fauiderataoD  in  a  free  country ;  the  tying 
ifBritiib  subjects  together,  loading  theoi 
vilh  irons,  and  throwing  them  into  dun- 
fMH,  is  of  more  estimation,  in  my  judg«- 
weaij  tbaa  the  shipping  and  unshipping  of 
W  mddsrs*  I  see  some  geptlemen  smile 
^tUftseatiaent*  I  do  not  wish  to  aSopt 
^AarsfuoioDs,  nor  do  I  expect  they  should 
nnae.  It  would  be  difficult  rar  me  to 
them  feel  the  regard  I  have  for  oivijt 
J.  If  1  should  say  it  is  equal  to  the 
they  bear  to  their  pensions  and 
.  thev  would  hardly  believe  it  possi- 
Btttiam  not  ashamed  to  maintain 
(he  commerce  of  the  prodttoUve  coast 
the  Mosquito  shore,  is  infinitely  supe- 
to  the  barren  rocks  of  Falkland's  hh 
Wbea  a  member  of  parliament  can 
St  the  imprisonment  of  English  sub- 
or  sit  regardless  of  a  question  where 
pasee,  the  happiness,  the  existence  of 
Asnlies  of  bis  fellow  subjects  are  in« 
it  is,  io  my  opinion,  a  mark  of  de- 
tbat  deserves  the  contempt  and 

of  all  good  citizens. 

I  the  furthest  of  any  man  in  tliis 

from  wishing  to  involve  us  in  a  war 

Spsin.    I  am  conscious  of  our  feeble 

and  that  we  are  already  engaged 
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war,  too  eKtepsive  for  our  te^ 
I  do  not  expect  in  this  assem* 
Roman  spirit  which  directed  veoF 
sgiinst  the  king  of  Epirus,  when 
was  in  the  centre  6t  Italy ;  that 
passed.  Our  late  defeats  in 
most  make  every  man  look  with 
ooosideration  on  the  extent  of  the 
war,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
ia  dealing  with  the  enemy,  whom 
htre  unhappily  driven  into  rebellion, 
lar  own  fidse  policy  and  oppression.  I 
OBosckms  that  oor  revolted  colonies, 
by  a  foreign  force,  must  prove'  an 
-asteh  for  us.  Their  respectable  re* 
on  the  riiore,  and  the  innumera- 
captares  at  sea,  demonstrate  this.  I 
dynk  it  would  be  madness  to  irri* 
say  otiier  power;  our  8itQa|ion  is 
tt  present,  that  I  think  it  better  te 
every  insult,  than  provoke  any  fo* 
[VOUXIX.] 


reign  power,  openly  to  assist  the  Ame- 
ricans*  qr  to  form  any  alliance  with  thera^ 
which  must  make  their  return  to  the  alle- 
giance of  this  eooBtry  more  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  even  supposing  his  Majesty 
shall  sQon  see  the  fruitless  conduct  of  his 
present  ministers,  and  become  disposed  to 
listen  to  wiser  audi. more  faithful  coun- 
sellors. It  is  for  this  reason  I  would  pro- 
pose*  if  the  petition  was  brought  up,  that 
the  damages  should  be  paid  to  tlic  inno- 
cent sufierersp  until  we  aro  in  a  situation 
of  doing  ourselves  justice.  But  while  i 
offisr  this  proposition,  I  beg  the  names  of 
those  men  may  be  remembered,  who  from 
the  height  of  national  prosperity,  without 
any  exterior  cause  or  other  reason  thao 
their  ownmismana^ment|  have  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  and  plunged  us  into  all  the  hpr- 
rors  of  civil  discoro,  until  we  are  left  in 
tliis  debilitated  state,  liable  to  be  insulted 
by  every  foreign  power. 

I  have  only  now  to  inform  the  House, 
of  the  different  steps  that  ha^e  Ueen  taken 
since  the  capture  of  the  Morning  Star,  ta 
obtain  redress.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Musquito  diore,  extremely  alarmed  at  so 
notorious  an  attaok,  by  force  of  arins,  on 
the  property  of  the  King's  subjects,  i^ 
which  their  fhte  was  involved,  transmitted 
an  immediate  representation  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  of  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  and  though  the  proof,  thai 
the  vessels  which  made  the  seizure  were 
Spaniards,  was  not  so  positive  as  the  com- ' 
mon  law  of  thb  country  would  require, 
before  a  jury,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  life» 
yet,  attended  by  those  numerous  circum- 
stances, by  which  seameii  denote  the  yes* 
seb  of  foreign  nations,  there  copld  remain 
no  doubt  that  the  cruisers  were  Spaniards ; 
this,  added  to  the  dfess,  completion,  and 
tones  of  voice  of  the  crew,  all  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable, rendered  the  eviaence  from 
the  affidavits  as  complete  as  tiie  nature  of 
the  case  could  admit.  This  representation 
was  carried  to  Jamaica  by  captain  Blair,  in 
person,  who  stated  to  the  governor  all  the 
other  minute  circumstances  that  came  to 
his  knowledge.  Though  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer was  perfectly  convinced  who  had  in- 
jured him,  yet  the  governor,  who  is  him- 
self a  seaman,  and  a  man  of  sound  natural 
sense,  would  not  believe  the  Spaniards 
cduld  be  guilty  of  such  incivility,  and  still 
insisted  the  captors  must  be  vessels  fVora 
North  America.  Application  was  also 
made  to  the  worthy  admiral  upon  that  sta- 
tion, but  he  was  eoualKr  incredulous  as  ta 
any  misbebariour  m  the  Spaniards;  end 
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yet  if  he  was  sincere  in  bis  belief,  it  would 
appear  strange  tbat  the  admirid  sbould 
have  sent  no  cruizers  to  look  after  those 
American  privateers.  Finding  no  likeli- 
hood of  rearess  abroiad,  from  the  instruc- 
tions the  governor  and  admiral  must  have 
received,  captain  Blair  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  25th  'of  September,  deli- 
▼ered  a  memorial-  to  lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
complaining  of  the  unjustifiable  capture  of 
his  vessel  by  the  Spaniards,  and  stating  his 
losses  at  SfiOOl.  His  lordship  was  in  the 
same  incredulous  disposition  of  mind  with 
the  governor  of  Jamaica.  It  was  from  our 
own  colonies  alone,  that  any  hostile  act 
could  come.  It  was  impossible  to  per- 
suade his  lordship,  from  any  circuj^stantial 
proof,  that  the  Spaniards  could  oe  guilty 
of  such  an  act.  What  I  now  maintain  is 
this,  that  admitting  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  for  an  application  for  redress,- there 
was  perfect  ground  for  a  hypothetical  en- 
quiry, if  our  good  friends  and  allies  had 
committe4  this  trespass,  and  what  were 
the  motives  :  but  this  was  refiised,  from 
our  situation  with  regard  to  the  Spanish 
court.  After  three  months  had  elapsed 
in  fruitle9s  attendance,  there  was,  by  acci- 
dent, transmitted  from  Jamaica,  a  deposi- 
tion of  Frederick  Sund,  one  of  the  un- 
happy maviners,  who  had  been  taken  in 
the  vessel^  and  escaped  from  prison  at 
Carthagena.  This  man  'set  forth  every 
particular  in  his  affidavit,  and  as  it  is  thre 
most  materia]  evidence  in  the  petition,  I  will 
read  it  to  the  House.  [Here. the  affidavit 
was  read.3  As  soon  as  this  affidavit  was 
public  in  Jamaica,  application  was  again 
made  to  the  governor  and  admiral  on  that 
station  to  obtain  redress ;  the  governor  still 
professed  his  entire  scepticism,  and  the 
admiral  was  more  profitably  employed  in 
catching  the  innocent  traders  from  North 
America,  who  hud  ventured  to  sea  under 
the  faith  of  our  first  restrainiog  Bill,  but 
who  were  now  condemned  as  prizes  by 
the  second,  before  the  limitation  m  the  first 
Bill  was  ei^pired.  This  was  about  the 
harvest  of  such  glorious  exploits,  and 
therefore- a  most  unseasonable  time  to  en- 
quire into  private  injuries,  or  national  in- 
sults. Afler  six  wa^ks  solicitation,  how- 
ever, the  governor  and  admiral  did  at  last 
think  it  decent  to  make  some  inquiiry  into 
the  depredations  committed  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  under  their  protection. 
Accordingly  a  frigate  was  dispatched,  with 
a  complimentary  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Carthagenai  wrote  in  a  slUe  the  most  civil 


and  oblijzin^  that  is  to  be  found  in  tb 
annals  of  this  country,  when  demandini 
reparation  for  a  national  indignity.  Whe 
thia  nation  is  sunk  still  lower,  it  may  sent 
as  a  model  to  future  admirals  and  gover 
nors.  Nevertheless,  when  Dr.  Irving  re 
quested  of  the  admiral^  that  he  might  ac 
company  the  representation,  and  go  ii 
this  frigate  to  point  out  his  own  vessel 
and  refute  any  false  allegation  on  the  spot 
tie  was  refused  this  equitable  request 
which  plainly  demonstrates,  (as  well  as  th 
papers  when  they  shall  be  read),  that  tlK 
whole  was  a  timid  ceremonious  requisitjofl 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  this  nation. 

As  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquaintei 
with  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  who  is  ai 
excellent  naval  officer,  and  knows  what  i 
due  to  the  Britij^i  colours,  I  am  persuada 
he  never  could  have  acted  a  part  so  ha 
miliating  tothis  country  and  himself,  if  fa 
had  not  secret  insttuctions  to  curb  til 
dignity  of  his  own  mind.  Notwithstand 
ing  the  courtly  expressions  in*  the  letta 
from  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  tlii 
refined  politeness  of  the  English  admiral 
the  ingenuous  character  of  the  Spanid 
governor  would  not  permit  him  to  adcn 
the  evasion  which  was -pointed  out;  a 
boldly,  acknowledged  the  capture,  by  vei 
sels  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Spaii 
He  assigned  no  reason  in  justification,  bs 
freely  declared  he  had  no  power  to  orde 
restitution  in  an  affair  which  dependei 
upon  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Londei 
While  this  pleasant  scene  was  carrying  01 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  deposition  of  Frt 
derick  Sund  had  been  transmitted  to  cai 
tain  Blair  in  England  ;  this  he  inclosed  I 
a  letter  to  lord  George  Germaine,  of  th 
17th  December ;  his  lordship  seemed  stij 
desirous  of  further  delays,  but  on  bcn^ 
pressed  by  captain  Blair,  in  terms  mof 
severe  than  his  natural  modesty  generdi 
inclines  him  to  use,  his  lordship  the 
wheeled  to  a  more  extraordinary  sublei 
fuge  ;  he  acquainted  the  unfortunate  pell 
tioner,  for  the  first  time,  that  truly  he  na 
in  the  wrong  course  of  office,  and  that  tl^ 
matter  belonged  to  lord  W^eymoath^s  dc 
partment,  to  whom  the  papers  should  fa 
sent.  This  I  consider  as  a  very  unfili 
and  disingenuous  conduct,  whatever  pui 
poses  it  might  be  intended  to  serve.  ) 
the  affair  belonged  to  lord  Weymoatl^ 
office,  his  lordship  should  have  been  pe( 
mitted  to  see  and  judge  concerning  til 
first  representation  in  September,  wbic 
I  am  persuaded  would  nave  been  va 
different. 
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CipL  Bkdr  hereafter  'Applied  to  lord 
Wcjaootb,  who  immediately  came  to 
ton,  and  traDsmitted  a  representation  to 
ktd  Grantham  at  Madrid.  Captain  Blair 
Iw  waited  with  great  patience,  in  hopes 
cfioaie  satisfactory  answer,  but  he  nas 
lot  as  jet  officially  learned  any  particu- 
kn.  As  this  is  not  a  vessel  seized  for  il- 
legal commerce,  but  for  going  to  attempt 
a  settlement  on  the  Musquito  shore,  under 
the  encoumgement  and  approbation  of  go- 
lemment,  the  matter  is  brought  to  a 
Aort  issue,  and  must  turn  on  the  right 
sf  the  nation  to  make  any  settlements 
tbere.  Here  is  no  disavowal  of  the 
facts  aUedged,  no  declaration,  in  case  the 
Cwamstances  are  as  represented,  they 
iboold  be  willing'  to  render  reparation: 
IS  that  the  unhappy  sufferers,  after  em- 
hsridog  Uieir  fortunes  in  a  laudable  under- 
lakiog,  at  the  invitation  of  administration^ 
pe  Dov  plundered  and  ruined  by  a  foreign 
paver;  the  matter  is  further  endeavoured 
Is  be  iovcrfved  in  such  doubt,  mystery  and 
HnTosion,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  re- 
pif;  sod  the  parties,  after  every  species 
f  procrastination  and  evasion  m  office, 
Ke  left  without  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  ob- 
tSDing  redress,  unless  by  the  interposi- 
lioQ  of  this  honourable  House. 

Ifittf  alleged  that  the  court  of  Spain 
pe  ever  slow  in  negociations  like  this,  I 
ttsver,  that  the  Spanish  court  are  com- 
land cf  men  constituted  like  others;  that 
ley  are  slow,  or  prompt  in  reply,  accord- 

Ito  the  men  and  the  administration  with 
m  they  are  transacting  business.  If 
he  capture  was  put  upon  the  footing  of 
fejiUidt  trade,  (which  is  impossible  in 
he  present  case)  the  matter  might  de- 
laod  enquiry,  and  consequently  delay. 
ht  here  the  point  must  turn  on  our  right 
a  trade  and  settle  on  the  Musquito  shore, 
le  discussion  should  be  short,  after  one 
Madred  years  possession ;  or  at  least,  if 
jBvenunent  do  not  chuse  to  venture  that 
DKQBsion  at  present,  the  laws  of  civil 
Miety  require  that  the.  state  should  in- 
■BDify  the  innocent  sufferer,  whenever 
he  nation  shall  postpone  any  requisition 
^tbe  reparation  of  private  injurv  which 
I  doe  to  every  individual,  from,  the  pro- 
Ktion  of  the  state.  Either  condemn  lord 
Mrtmooth;  demand  satisfiiction  of  the 
Ipttt  of  Spain;  or  indemnify  the  indi- 
■doal  who  acted  under  your  aanction  and 
pkice.  One  of  those  three  things  you 
^  bound  to  do ;  the  last  would  prove  most 
^tang  to  me  in  the  present  j(incture. 
"^  any  man  belieTe>  that  in  case  lord 


Chatham  had  been  first  minister  of  this 
country,  that  in  five  months  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  procure  an  explicit  answer 
upon  this  subject,  from  Madrid  ?  For  my 
part, I  sincerely  believe,  that  he  would  have 
bad  an  answer  in  five  weeks ;  and  I  refer  to 
those  who  remember  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  if  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  lordship's  conduct  does  not 
justify  me  in  entertaining  this  belief.  But 
at  all  events  there  can  be  no  national  ob- 
jection to  bringing  up  the  petition ;  wc  are 
bound  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  what  is  to  be  done  after  the  House 
are  fully  informed  of  the  facts,  may  be  a 
matter  of  more  difficult  consideration ;  but 
to  reject  the  petition,  would  be  loadins 
our  own  resolutions  with  an  imputation  <$ 
timidity,  worse  than  any  I  have  stated  in 
the  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
government,  and  showing  it  is  the  same 
abject  disposition  that  pervades  the  whole 
system.  In  hopes  that  this  is  not  entirely 
the  case,  and  that  at  least,  if  the  old  spirit 
of  resentment  for  national  indignities  is 
stifled,  the  spirit  of  private  justice  is  not 
yet  extinguished,  I  now  iQOve  you,  that 
this  petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  «7.  Johnstone  seconded  the  motion. 
He  lamented  the  humiliating  state  this 
country  had  been  reduced  to  by  the  vio- 
lent and  impolitic  measures  pursuing 
against  America,  which  left  us  at  the 
merc^  of  our  foreign  enemies,  notwith- 
standing the  high  sounding  language  held, 
of  our  beine  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to 
contend  wiUi  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
should  a  necessity  arise  for  any  such  ex- 
ertion. He  declared  himself  strenuously 
for  the  enquiry,  as  the  means  of  rousing 
us  to  a  proper  sense  of  our  very  perilous 
situation^  from  those  romantic  dreams  of 
American  conquest,  and  unconditional  le- 
gislative supremacy ;  aud  of  recalling  the 
attention  or  parliament  to  the  dangers  we 
have  been  imperceptibly  led  into,  by  die 
unexampled  folly  and  obstinacy  of  a  blind 
infatuated  set  of  men,  to  wtiom  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  had  been  un- 
fortunately intrusted. 

Lord  North  said  he  should  be  against 
the  bringing  up  of  the  petition,  upon  se- 
veral grounds :  first,  he  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  bring  such  a 
matter  before  parliament,  till  it  was  known 
in  what  manner  the  court  of  Madrid  would 
behave,  or  what  answer  they  would  ulti- 
mately give.  It  was  a  delicate  affair,  and 
required  careful  inveftigation,  before  it 
would  be  proper  to  take  any  decisive  meap 
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oember)  bj  locd  WmBGUth  tolordGctt 
thara,  at  the  court  ot  Madridy  to  Amaam 
ntkfftctkm  fvt  the  kijufy.  A  latter,  i 
anawer  to  the  said  coniplaint,  i»««  receive 
on  the  l>5th  January ;  in  which  the  Sp 
niflh  miniiter  diaavowf  any  kmmledgo  i 
the  act,  hut  de^reft  that  a  memorial,  sM 
ing  the  facts,  may  be  drown  up,  and  traoi 
mitted  to  pur  minister  at  Madrid,  by  wUc 
means  the  Spanish  court  woirid  be  enable 
to  make  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  IWm 
die  whole  circumflitances  ooNeoted  frei 
both  sides,  give  that  degree  of  aatisiaetifl 
to  which  the  nature  of  the  caae  was  eatitld 
Two  other  letters  have  been  since  writfea 
to  which  no  answers  have  been  yet  t^ 
oeived ;  consequently,  the  very  grooaj 
and  prayer  of  the  petition  are  equally  31 
founded ;  the  petitioner,  in  a  negociatiil 
Iron  its  nature  so  subject  to  procrasiiai 
tion,  has  no  right  to  complain,  do  pM 
tence  to  come  to  parliament  for  redrari 
till  refused  it  elaewhere.  No  such  f«U 
has  been  given;  on  the  contrary,  t| 
King's  ministers  have  urged  the  nanttl 
with  a  most  commendable  diligenoe.  VGlit 
does  the  petitioner  comphiin  of?  Tbat  M 
complaint  has  been  of  five  months  atai^ 
ing.  Surely,  when  dl  the  eircnmaiaiial 
are  properly  consi#ered,  as  weU  as  41 
tedious  course  necessarfly  to  be  snbnMli 
to  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  ll 
petitioner  may  thSnk  hiraselfwell  oi^  if li 
obtains  it  in  five  times  five  montlM.  I 
was  never  known,  that  a  ne^ ooiatioQ,  M 
volved  as  it  must  appear,  in  intricacy,  ll 
property  cleared  up,  was  ever  eettied  ^ 
the  time  allotted  by  the  petition<y8. 
they  had  considered  properly  what 
were  desirous  of  obtainnig,  they  C( 
never  have  complained  of  delay; 
would  have  learnt,  that  application 
be  first  made  to  the  Spainrfi  i 
ffiat  as  a  matter  of  state,  it  must  be 
sidered  in  csbinet;  that  onlere  must 
sent  to  the  Spanish  governor  or  govera^ 
to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  their 
duct;  that  the  specific  aaswer  aiisiDg 
this  course  of  investigation,  mast  be  ti 
mitted  hither  by  our  minister;  and  fii 
that  his  Majesty's  servants  must  ull 
determine  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
ed  redress.  These  were  dl  slepa  ned^ 
s^ry  to  be  previously  taken,  befim  the  pi 
titioners,  even  on  a  refusal  of  redreaa,  coi^ 
apply  with  any  deme  of  propriety  in  m 
present  manOer.  His  lorasMp  fiirther  cl 
served,  that  another  ground  of  conipMi 
stated  in  the  petition  was,  that  Mr.  Ml 
was  refused  a  copy  of  die  tettersy  rehn 
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sures  respecting  it.  His  loidship 
that  any  legislative  council  was  now  exist- 
ing on  the  Musquito  riiore:  and  insisted, 
that  the  superintendent,  though  named 
here,  was  appointed  or  approved  of  by  the 
governor  of  Jamaica.  He  saidt  we  never 
had  any  direct  controul  over  the  settlers 
ib  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  they  were  under 
the  diFeciion  of  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and  any  communication  tliey  had 
with  ministers  here^  had  always  come 
through  that  medium.  His  lordship  seem- 
ed to  insmuate,  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
civil  policy  existing  on  the  Musquito  shore. 
He  said  it  had  never  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  colony,  but  rather  a  society 
of  persons,  residing  there  for  the  benefit 
of  cutting  logwood,  dependent  on  Jamaica. 
As  to  the  right  of  residence,  and  all  other 
rights  arising  from  it,  he  spc^e  with  great 
caution,  and  with  some  degree  of  doubt* 
He  said  the  Spaniards  had  dways  disputed 
it ;  and  die  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  plainly 
shewed,  that  the  right  was  far  from  being 
acknowledged,  for  there  it  waa  specially 
provided,  that  the  preliminary  step  to  be 
acceded  to  by  the  British  court,, was  the 
demolition  of  all  fortifications,  defences, 
or  military  works  of  any  kind,  which  might 
have  been  raised  or  constructed  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  or  at  any  preceding 
time ;  the  article  both  speaking  and  im- 
porting that  language.  Then  followed  the 
stipulatibn  by  which  Spain  was  bound  to 
secure  to  the  British  settlers,  the  privilege 
of  cutting  logwood.  It  was  a  permission 
only  to  cut  logwood,  which  was  very  far 
from  a  recognition  of  any  right  to  territo- 
rial possession.  He  then  spoke  to  die  fact 
and  dates  very  fully,  which  were  stated  In 
the  petition.  Whatever  some  gentlemen 
might  think  of  the  idea  which  prevailed 
with  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
noble  lord  in  office  who  adopted  it,  he,  for 
his  part,  perceived  nothing  improbable  or 
extraordinary  in  such  an  opinion.  There 
were  no  proofs  either  way ;  and  till  there 
were,  it  would  be  a  most  extraordipary 
procedure  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
for  redress  of  an  injury,  perhaps  commit- 
ted by  our  own  subjects.  On  the  whole, 
he  said,  that  five  months  had  only  elapsed 
since  the  first  complaint  was  lodged  in  the 
American  department,  three  of  those  had 
been  a  blank;  two  mondis,  then,  have 
passed  since  the  complaint  has  been  sub- 
stantiated; application  was  immediately 
made  to  the  court  of  Spain ;  a  letter  was 
dispatched  the  very  nignt  (the  17th  De- 
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t»  ths  tmoBBctioa.  This  complaiat  wm 
I  iiil)4bund6d,  as  the  relief  sougnt  was  on- 
[MioMble  and  preaoature.  The  uiider 
[MNUvy  could  not,  withoat  permission, 

re  a  copj  of  the  letters  desired,  nor  was 
nniftl.  He  had  done  every  thing  to 
i|U^  captain  Bkur,  that  was  consistent 
ffldibisdutj.  He  read  the  contents  of 
Ai  letters  aik&ly,  and  without  resenre; 
mA  Mr.  Bbir  expressing  a  desire  to  hear 
fte  contents  more  distinctly,  the  under 
■oetsry  canij^ied  with  his  request,  and 
mA  the  letter  a  second  or  a  third  time. 

Gof emor  Jahnskme.  Sir,  I  rise  by  way 
4  explaoation,  and  1  hope  for  the  indul- 

Ece  of  the  Hoiue.    The  noble  lord  de- 
two  things,  both  of  which  I  assert. 
^  isys,  there  never  was  any  appointment 
aJegiskttve  coubcU  on  the  Mosquito 
f,  by  lord  Dartmouth,  nor  is  any  su- 
teadaot  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
tiwre.    Whm  I  heard  the  first  of  those 
iww,  I   immediately  went  out  of 
Howe  to  captain  Blnir,  who  had  as- 
i  me  of  the  fact.     He  is  now  at  the 
',  and  ready  to  prove  what  he  has  told 
that  he  saw^  the  instructions  from  the 
'>r  of  Jamaica,  for  constituting  the 
ire  council,  reciting,  that  it  was 
idled  in  consequence  of  instructions 
lord  Dartmouth,  and  he  saw  this  le- 
council  several  times  assembled 
acting  under  this  authority.    Respect- 
the  other  ihct  disputed  by  the  noble 
J  do  again  assert  the  superintendant 
acting  there,  was  appointed  by  the 
of  state  for  the  colonies  now  in 
eye^    Here,  then,  are  two  pohits  in 
which  i^ould  alone  be  a  sufficient 
for  bringing  up  the  petition,  that 
nay  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations, 
the  HoQse  be  accnratdy  informed, 
regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 


Tight  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  that  it  is 
a  thence  we  receive  the  greatest  part 
ear  ddicious  tnrde  ?    May  I  tell  the 
part,  before  they  give  then*  con- 
that  it  is  from  thence  comes  the  sai^ 
1*11111,  to  purily  our  blood  i  AU  the  no- 


ble lord's  argmneBts  sland  od  coBfoundmg 
the  Musquito  shore  with  the  Bay  of  Hon* 
duras,  which  are  perfectly  distinct.  Thera 
is  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  solemnly 
driivering  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
rights,  by  reference  to  facts  t^iat  canriol 
have  a  doubt  in  die  mind  of  any  man 
who  reads  them.  To  find  the  minister  oif 
a  great  kingdom,  in  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment, perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
material  circumstanoes,  is  an  afecting 
spectacle,  and  shows  how  business  may  be 
conducted  in  other  a&irs.  Perhaps  it  ia 
the  best  way  of  accounting  for  our  repeat* 
ed  blunders*  I  cannot  suppose  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  misrepresent  or  amuw,  that 
wottid  be  worse.  To  say  that  we  woidd 
make  no  enquiry  about  the  capture  of  the 
Morning  Star,  until  we  had  positive  oom« 
moo  law  proof,  is  equally  ridiculous  in  mK 
tional  afliars.  '  Supposing  Sund  had  never 
escaped,  could  there  have  been  no  appli- 
cation or  means  of  redress  for  the  un- 
happy sufferers?  Perhaps  there  may  be 
many  other  British  subjects  languishing  in 
Spanish  jails,  if  these  are  the  principles 
that  are  to  direct  our  conduct.  In  short, 
every  argument  the  noble  lord  has  used, 
are  strong  reasons  why  we  should  hear  the 
petitioner;  there  is  not  one  against  it. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  subject  of 
debate  lay  within^ a  very  narrow  compass. 
It  was  a  fixed  rule  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  House  nerer  to  reiect  a  petition,  but 
on  the  following  grounds ;  either  that  the 
facts  stated  in  it  were  known  to  be  mate- 
rially false,  or  that  it  contained  matter  im- 
proper or  offensive  in  itself;  or  lastly,  that 
the  facts,  though  true,  were  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  Now,  the  facts  were  n6t 
denied  by  the  noble  lord ;  they  were  ra- 
thef  con6rmed  by  him.  It  was  not  pre- 
tended that  the  petition  contained  any 
thing  offensive,  or  incompetent  for  the 


to  the  other  parts 

BMe  lord's  assertions,  they  are  assumed 
ban  eqaaRv  bad  information,  and  betmy    House  to  enquire  into ;  consequently,  the 
pee  or  ignorance  on  this  subject,    purport  of  his  lordship's  opposition  to  the 
tins  nome   lord  seldom  shews  on         '      i- ^t.;-    .i-^^ ^t.       .^         --.*- 

other.     1  see  the  noble  lord  now  col- 

ius  knowledge  by  piece-meal,  from 

about  him.    While  my  hon.  friend 

e  gentleman  was  whispering  lord 

I,]  now  whirrs  the  ndble  lora,  will 
dsotett  him  and  the  more  aged  sen- 
^~  of  the  House,  before  we  yiela  up  { incumbent  on  the  tlouse  to  have  those 


motion  is  thb ;  that  the  petition  must  be  re- 
jected, not  because  the  contents  were  false 
or  improper,  but  because  they  were  true, 
but  not  worthy  of  in  vestiff  ation .  If  however 
any  doubts  remained  with  the  noble  lord,  or 
his  coadjutor  in  the  difficult  task  of  gorem* 
meat,  of  the  reality  of  the  facts,  it 


&cts  enquired  into;  and  if  the  .petitioners 
should  be  discovered  in  attempting  to  mis- 
lead the  House,  it  would  be  the  business 
of  erery  member  to  censure  so  nniustf- 
fiaUe  a  conduct  Nothing  like  this  neing 
pretended,  it  came  substantially  round  to 
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ceiTedy  an  enquiry  into  the  facts  nov  ac 
verted  to>  would  be  sufficient  for  bim.  J 
was  highly  unbecoming  a  person,  occnp) 
ioff  the  office  the  noble  lord  did;  it  was 
delay,  if  not  a  hindrance  of  justice ;  an 
be  presumed,  the  whole  affiur  would  bav 
sunK  in  oblivion,  till  followed  by  other  ad 
of  a  similar  nature*  if  it  had  not  b^ 
miraculously  brought  to  light  by  the  mai 
vellous  escape  of  Frederick  Sand,  fan 
the  dungeon  of  Carthagena. 

Lord  Norih  rose  to  explain  some  maj 
ters,  which  had  been  misconceived,  « 
misrepresented  by  the  hon.  gentlanai 
He  never  said  that  there  had  been  no  h 
gislative  council,*  but  he  said  there  was  n 
legislative  council  existed  at  the  tioie,  u 
since  the  outrage  complained  of  was  cm 
mitted.  ,  He  albwed  an  attempt  bad  bea 
made  to  establish  a  legislative  council,  bi 
he  understood  that  it  came  to  pieces  or  t 
nothing.  That  he  was  right  in  sayingtfai 
the  superintendant,  though  naosed  b«| 
was  appointed  formaliv  by  the  govenM 
of  Jamaica.  [Here  his  sleeve  was  agai 
pulled  and  set  right,  as  he  was  frequend 
m  several  other  facts  affirmed  by  him  wbi 
up.]  He  was  now  informed,  that  the  111 
superintendant  of  the  Musquito  shore  ii^ 
appointed  here,  as  well  as  named,  and  «f 
sent  directly  from  hence.  The  main  as 
strongest  part  of  his  argument  went  on  tk 
impropriety  of  the  interference  of  tk 
House  of  Commons  in  this  stage  of  the  h 
siness,  in  the  beginning  of  a  negociatioi 
the  event  of  which  no  person  could  prt 
cisely  foretell,  nor  indeed  judge  of.  il 
true  grounds  of  the  conduct  of  Spain,  oq 
rights  and  every  thing  included  in  eitba 
were  matters  worthy  of  discussion ;  bl 
they  were  not  now  in  a  proper  state  fil 
this  mode  of  enquiry.  The  circumstaooC 
attending  the  seizure  of  the  vessel,  th 
real  or  pretended  motive  for  such  an  otil 
rage,  were  matters  to  be  first  known.  1 
was  said  that  the  petitioner's  case  mi^ 
deserve  consideration  and  redress,  talui| 
the  facts  as  stated,  without  going  iot 
the  question  at  large,  as  respecting  tb 
Spanish  court.  To  such  a  mode  of  pre 
ceedine  he  had  n^any  objections.  1 
would  be  a  distinction  without  a  different 
to  redress  the  individual  injury  and  pM 
over  the  insult.  It  would  be  a  collated 
investigation  of  the  matter,  and  would  hai 
the  improper  appearance  of  a  tacit  acqai 
escence  in  thq  outrage,  if  parliament  mad 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  party,  instead^ 
procuring  him .  redress  from  the  Spanis 
court.    Hie  lordship  tlien  proceedea  to  n 


is  first  assertion,  that  the  facts  were  true ; 
but,  as  the  noble  lord  said,  the  affair  was 
80  delicate,  or  ticklish,  or  if  his  lordship 
liked  the  explanation  better,  of  so  little 
consequence,  that  it  *was  unworthy  the  no- 
tice ot  that  House.  Besides  the  general 
complexion  of  the  petition,  as  a  matter  of 
a  public  nature,  respecting  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  it  struck  him,  though  not  in  a  differ- 
ent, at  least  in  a  separate  light.  It  came, 
in  bb  opinion,  before  the  House,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  complaint  against  the  noble  lord  who 
presides  at  the  American  department.  Hb 
conduct  was  indeed  of  Ihe  first  impression. 
Two  Spanish  guarda-costas  take  a  British 
vessel  on  the  coasts  of  America,  which  till 
Ihb  day,  that  a  very  doubtful  if  not  a  dif- 
ferent language  is  held,  from  a  seat  under- 
stood to  be  of  great  authority,  it  is  stated 
in  the  memorial  presented  both  to  sir  Basil 
.Keith  at  Jamaica,  and  the  American  secre- 
tary of  state  here,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
that  the  armed  vesseb  which  seized  the 
property  of  the  petitioners  were  Spanish ; 
that  the  language  they  spoke  was  Spanish ; 
and  that  they  hobted  Spanish  colon  rs^ 
What,  then,  does  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
do  ?  Why,  by  a  kind  of  cross  purpose  in 
the  full  spirit  of  contradiction,'  he  supposes 
the  most  unaccountable  supposition  ima- 
ginable; he  presumes,  against  every  rule 
of  presumptive  evidence,  that  those  Spanbh 
guarda-costas  were  nothing  less  than  Ame- 
rican privateers  ?  What  does  the  secretary 
do  ?  Why,  in  exact  conformity  to  sir  Basil, 
he  instantly  thinks  with  the  governor ;  he 
telb  the  petitioner,  that  the  matter  shall 
be  enquired  into ;  informs  him  of  his  mis- 
take: but  that  is  not  all;  after  three 
months  fruitless  attendance  at  his  lord- 
ship's office,  the  nice  political  speculations 
of  sir  Basil  and  his  lordship,  proving,  like 
other  modern  refinements,  rather  too  fine 
spun,  when  the  affidavit  of  Sund  has  con- 
vinced hb  lordship,  as  well  as  the  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  tnat  they  were  not  Ame- 
rican but  Spanish  armed  vessels,  that  made 
prize  of  the  Morning  Star ;  why,  hb  lord- 
ship very  ingenuously  informs  capt.  Blair, 
what  he  must  have  known  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say 
to  the  business ;  and  \ery  politely  refers 
him  to  the  secretary  of .  state  for  the 
southern  department.  This  conduct  in 
the  noble  lord  was  extremely  reprehen- 
sible, and  called  for  enquiry ;  and  if  found 
true,  called  for  the  most  signal  displeasure 
of  that  House.  If,  therefore,  he  had  no 
other  motive  for  having  the  petition  re- 
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I  KKetiie&Gts  rdathre  to  the  sereral  applU 
aiau  made  by  the  petiiionery  at  he  part- 
\l  acknawladged,  having  been  more  mi- 
iBtelj  and  correctly  infomoed  of  them,  in 

I  Ihe  mtecim,  between  his  first  and  second 

\  Mr.  Temfie  LuHreU  said  he  was  asto- 
jnhed  to  see  the  gallery,  which  in  his  opi- 
oioD  at  all  times  ought  to  be  open,  kept 
CfRBtantly  4ihut  against  strangers ;  but  in- 
isiteiy  more  so  to  see  it  open,-when  a  no* 
Me  lord  was  to  surrender  the  most  sacred 
lad  inalieoable  rights  of  this  country,  into 
Ae  handg  of  a  foreign  power.  He  doubted 
Mtbut  both  France  and  Spain  had  their 
flainries  in  this  country ;  and  that  what 
MS  DOW  passing,  woold  soon  come  to  their 
Isoffledge.  The  language  of  the  minister 
'in  daj,  woald  be  soon  interpreted  to  pro- 
~  from  the  most  shameful  timidity  and 
imity.  What  their  next  demands 
htbe,  DO  man  could  foretell;'  but  it 
t  be  well  presumed  they  would  rise 
ftionably  to  our  want  of  spirit.  In- 
flhould  ever  be  speedily  and  vigo- 
ly  resented ;  to  shrink  from  an  ap- 
iDce  of  danger,  was  in  fact  to  create 
augment  it^  Trifling  insults,  if  not 
resented,  were  usually  productive 
naterial  injuries ;  the  uniform  history 
•II  ages  and  countries  gave  the  most 
testimony  of  this  truth.  It  would 
matter  of  infinite  pleasure  to  tliero,  to 
IT  that  the  important  and  lucrative  trade 
Nried  on  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  was 
d  as  of  little  or  no  value,  to  fur- 
roinbters  with  the  more  plausible  pre- 
for  its  surrender,  and  all  the  rights  on 
'  it  was  founded.  He  then  stated  our 
ions  to  both  the  territory  and  the 
'  trade,  and  quoted  the  treaty  in 
I  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2d,  as  the 
of  the  right  now  disputed ;  shewed 
Isfoandation  of  that  right,  in  the  invi ta- 
ps and  cession  of  the  native  Indians,  and 
generally,  whatever  dormant 
Spain  might  have  at  different  times 
ed,  the  right  of  British  subjects  to 
logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  was 
dear  and  inequivocal  a  right  as  any  en» 
Itfed  or  exercised  by  any  British  com- 
ittiity  in  the  wide  extent  of  thb  vast  em- 
PR;  nay  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  al- 
pM  to,  spoke  literally  to  the  point,  for  it 
jinitiooed  niore  particularly  our  settle- 
ts  on  the  Black  River  on  the  Musquito 
9  which  was  the  precise  place  or  dis- 
where  the  two  Spanish  guarda- 
^^  bad  committed  the  depr^ations 
"^^bioed  of.    He  then  turned  to  the 


predicted  d^lay  and  procrastination  of  the . 
noble  lord,  in  his  five  times  five  months* 
He  believed  he  might  venture  further ;  and 
asked,  in  point  of  appearances  and  huma- 
nity, at  least,  if  any  steps  were  meant  to 
be  taken,  either  for  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  or  the  poor  miserable  wretches 
who,  were  now  perishing  in  chains  in  a 
Spanish  dungeon,  irho,  let  the  right  be  as 
it  may,  were  clearly  innocent  of  any  erime,^ 
or  any  imputation  of  a  crime.  He  was  se- 
vere on  what  he  termed  the  noble  lord'a 
repeated  blunders  and  mistakes,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  legislative  council 
on  the  Musquito  shore ;  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendant  over  that  settlement, 
directly  from  hence,  as  well  as  the  immet 
diate  communication  between  this  country 
and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  through  the 
means  of  the  American  department,  and 
Board  of  Trade,  not  through  the  medium  of 
the  government  of  Jamaica,  as  his  lordship 
had  mistakenly  asserted.  Indeed,  he  was 
inclined  to  doubt,  from  the  specimen  of 
the  noble  lord's  ignorance  of  any  thing  re- 
lative to  our  settlement  on  the  Musquito 
shore,  whether  he  so  much  as  knew  that 
any  such  country  existed. 

Lord  North  said,  that  he  observed  per- 
sons were  in  the  gallery  at  the  time  the 
hon.  gentleman  spoke ;  and  as  he  did  not 
take  out  his  glass  to  see  whether  any 
other  gentleman  had  come  in  since  he 
first  spoke,  and  as  several  might  have  since 
come  in,  who  heard  the  hon.  gentleman'a 
interpretation  of  his  expressions,  and  Kot 
the  words  or  expression  themselves,  he 
trusted  those  gentlemen  would  give  him 
credit,  when  he  positively  affirmed,  that 
he  neither  said  that  the  trade  to  the  Mus- 
quito shore  'was  trifling,  or  ought  to  be 
relinquished,  much  less  that  any  right, 
either  commercial  or  political,  ought  to* 
be  surrendered.  He  repeated  now,  as  he 
had  frequently  done  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that  reparation  must  be  sought, 
and  obtained  in  the  usual  manner;  that 
ministers  were  not  to  blame  in  the  least 
degree ;  that  the  present  application  was 
premature,  and  very  improperly  attempted 
to  be  introduced  into  the  House,  as  the 
matter  of  complaint  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  of  state ;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  not  a  colour  of  reason  to  sup- 
port the  present  application,  it  not  being 
m  the  way  of  6fficial  discussion,  much 
above  two  months.  He  did  not  see  that 
a  single  fact  advanced  by  him  had  been 
materially  contradicted.  As  to  the  legis- 
lative CQuncili  after  all  that  had  been  s# 
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cottfideody  anefted  upon  that  tuhiecty  be 
slili  believed,  tbaft  no  socb  comcO  existed* 
He  bad  heard,  UwC  it  wee  no  eeeiter 
fermed  then  disfolTedi  the  aetlien  qiiat* 
felled  among  tfaeoiielvet ;  at  least  no  Kind 
of  goverament  amhorized  firom  home,  was 
established  there.  [  Here  hn  lordship  was 
agata  oerrecfted  bj  lord  G.  Germain.] 
He  concluded,  with  disdaiaiHig  way  graet 
knewiedge  of,  or  being  deeply  Tsrsed  la 
the  edence  of  geography;  yet,  he  was 
DOt  eatirely  so  ignorant  of  it,  as  to  sup- 
pose towns  siiaiSed  in  the  North  sea^  lay 
Wfthiw  the  shores  of  the  Bakic 

Lord  Geor^  Germain  conAaed  hie  ob- 
eerfotions  to  Ids  own  peraonal  jnstificatioa. 
The  first  nolioe  he  had  of  the  al&ar,.  was 
on  the  £lh  of  Sqptember  last,  when  sir 
Basil  Keith  represented  it  to  him  by  letter, 
praeiBely  as  had  been  mentioned  by  an 
tton.  geatieman  (Mr.  Fes);  with  all  that 
gentlcman^s  iagennit^  and  abilities,  he  was 
yet  to  learn,  what  crime  it  was  to  believe 
that  the  depvedntion  complained  of  had 
been  costmitted  by  two  American  priva- 
taen,  when  it  was  impossible  he  eonld 
know  the  contrary,  or  indeed  any  thing  at 
all  relative  to  the  subject.  On  the  25tfa 
of  the  same  month  captam  Blair  called  at 
his  boose,  or  his  office,  he  forgot  which, 
and  delivmd  a  pnemorial,  stating  the  &ot8 
and  the  grounds  of  his  saspicions,  for  they 
could  go  no  farther.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived ctfL  Blair's  memoriai,  he  imme- 
dfartehr  wrote  to  sir  Basil  Keith,  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  affiur,  and  cyscover 
iSse  truth  of  the  transaction.  Much  about 
tiw  saatie  time,  he  received  an  aceount  from 
ah:  Basil  and  the  memoridist,  statinff  the 
deposition  of  Sund,  the  mariner,  on  which, 
of  cotiiae,  the  matter  no  longer  rested  in 
his  office.  If  he  was  guilty  of  any  evasion,' 
or  dels^,  he  was  ready  to  abide  the  con*' 
flure  of  the  House;  he,  however,  fhittered 
Masself  he  was  not,  but  had  acted  in  the 
sltoictest  conformigr  to  tiie  established 
ndes  of  office,  as  well  _as  to  his  duty  as 
one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  He  cookl 
take  no  step  in  it  hot  what  he  did.  If  the 
act  of  piracy,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be^, 
had  been  committed  by  an  American  pri- 
vateer, he  would,  aiMl  intended  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to-  procure  an  indemnification 
for  the  oMmonah'stB ;  as  it  was  not,  there 
the  matter  went  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  he, 
veiy  propcriy^  referred  capt  Bhur  to  the 
onnr  office  tlirooeh  which  mere  was  a  pos* 
flibility  of  obdttoing  ledreok  This  infer- 
mmion  oame  to  his  knowledee  on  the  15th 
«  letb  of  DoeeiQber ;  and  o«  the  17tih 
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lord  Weyrao«di  wrote  the  Ibtter,  sad  n 
ceived  the  answer  mentioned  hj  the  nshi 
lord.  Several  letters  hapve  siace  psna 
on  the  sufa^eoty  and  while  a  matter  of  tkj 
importance  was  hx  socb  a  state  ef  o^ocil 
tion,  he  thought  it  would  be  highly  ji 
proper  to*  take  any  stop  whatever  in  it,  e 
the  event  of  such  negociation  was  kooai 

Sir  Edward  Jhtletf  disdaimed  any  ii 
sire  of  pressing  any  inquiry  or  diacuaasi 
either  in  or  ont  of  the  House,  whichmi|i 
be  productive  of  berrying  us  ioto  a  wi 
with  an  V  foreign  power.  He  was  w^  n 
lisfied  this  was  no  tioM  for  spiriled  mei 
sures  against  out  natural  enemies,  V 
had  ahmdy  mof  e  than  we  Arnold,  he  ftl 
ed,  be  M%  to  contend  with ;  but  still^l 
would  never  aoeept,  as  conclusl? e>  of  i| 
species  of  ptodential  reaaomng,  ohl 
might  go  to  a  surrender  of  any  braad^ 
trade,  or  territorial  psaseBt?ion»  we  vi 
fiurly  entitled  to  hold  or  enjoy.  If  | 
conceded  in  one  pointy  another  would  lof 
be  demanded  of  us;  and  the  aame  renf 
would  hold  good  in  a  second,  a  tUrd,  a^ 
a  fourth^  which  held  m  the  fifit>  tiQn 
thing  would  bo  left  us  to  grants  If 
then,  were  the  designs  m  the  court 
Spain,  he  hoped,  as  a  matter  of  piudi 
and  policy,  tnat  we  would  resist  b  the 
instance  any  such  attempt,  and  never 
mit  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  ca||| 
try  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambitiooj 
weakness  of  mimsters,  w  to  the  road  I 
sire  of  carrying  a  favourite  measure  Sgn 
our  own  subjects.  He  thought,  tb 
whatever  else  might  be  done,  it  w< 
extremely  proper  to  ascertain  the 
order  to  let  Spain  know  that  the 
was  not  unacquainted  with,  them; 
that  they  had  the  spirit  and  indinal 
do  themselves  justice,  if  justice 
continue  to  be  denied.  He  was  i 
on  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
expression  which  dropped  from  hiin, 
ktive  to  lord  Grantham's  civil  but  ^ 
representations  to  the  Spanish  mil 
He  feared  we  were  rather  too  civil,  i| 
that  the  bomted  firmness  was  haaarded 
consequence  of  .the  great  civility  ai 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Such  kindi 
civility  and  firmness  might  lead  to  oi 
tempt  and  disgrace;  he  was  certain 
would  never  procure  an  honourable  re( 
ration  or  substantial  saUsfiiction. 

Mr.  T.  Toumshend  asserted,  that  ll 
whole  affair  was  an  insult  on  the  Bfii 
^Bgf  and  on  the  British  nation  in  genei 
He  kn^hed  at  the  doubts  of  the  nMe  U 
m  the  blue  ribbon^  respectijig  the  right 
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ike  lermotjr  in  queiticm,  and  all  the  sob- 
I  ctioate  pnTileges  included  in  that  right. 
!  Bb  apreswd  ha  astonishment  at  the  un- 
[ielBg  coD6dence  of  ministers,  who  could 
[As  wantoolj  renounce  erery  claim  to 
issuaatjf  as  well  as  every  attention  to  the 
ftoMror  of  their  country,  by  treating  with 
liOBQchleTity  and  inattention  the  sufller- 
Im  of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  tortures 
^British  seamen,  freed  daily,  perhaps,  by 
iaath,  from  tbe  intolerable  miseries  of  a 
fjpntih  doo^eon.  He  could  not  help 
ixpessing  bis  astonishment  on  the  noble 
|m>vbo  spoke  first,  oSering  to  explain 
^fbsx  he  was  totally  isnorant  of,  or'  what 
well  informed  of,  he  chose  to  dis- 
and  misrepresent :  he  was  confident, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  person, 
bii  lordship,  that  was  ignorant  that  a 
^  goremroent,  dependent  immediately 
country,  was  established  near  the 
River,  on  the  Muaquito  shore.  It 
notorious,  that  lord  Dartmouth  while 
See,  made  it  an  object  of  his  atten- 
;  nay,  he  remembered  himself,  an  old 
it^nce,  a  captain  in  the  guards, 
daui,  who  was  appointed  here,  to 
fOfemment;  behaving  several  con* 
with  him,  after  his  return,  on 
tobject  of  that  colony,  the  degree  of 
rement  it  was  capable  of  admitting, 
its  peculiar  importance  to  the  West 
islaiids,  and  to  the  general  trade 
1  on  in  that  part  of  the  world* 
C  Herbert  observed,  that  after  all 
had  been  offered,  two  points  were  in- 
^ertible,  which  went  equally  against 
groQttds  of  tbe  petition,  allowing  that 
single  &ct  contained  in  it  was  cor- 
stated ;  one  was,  that  admikiistration 
to  bad  acquitted  themselves  properly 
Sfery  thing  that  depended  on  tnem ; 
'that  the  matter  was  in  a  state  of  ne- 
;  so  that  supposing  the  petition 
as  a  complaint,  or  as  seeking  re^ 
from  that  House,  there  was  not  the 
fimndation  for  either  the  complaint, 
theiedresB  sought  by  the  petitipner. 
The  question  was  put,  whether  the  pe- 
should  be  brought  up  i  It  passed  in 
negative. 

Debate  m  the  Comm.ms  on  Mr.  Temple 

trelts  BiUfor  the  more  easy  and  effect 

'Msjisssg  of  the  Naoy.l^    March  11. 

Tmpk  LMrdl  rose  pursuant  to  no- 

»aod  said :  It  is  a  funaamental  maxim 

I  the  excellent  ^writer  on  the  Spirit  of 

that  when  any  law  is  proposed 

indicates  more  good  than  evil  to  a 
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state,  such  ^law  ought  to  be  received. 
The  unconstitutional  effects,  the 'oppres- 
sion, and  inefficacy  of  the  present  mode  of 
levying  men  for  the  navy  by  an  impress, 
are  but  too  sensibly  felt  by  the  whole  na- 
tion. A  valuable  sea-ofecer  (governor 
Johnstone^  who  is  a  distinguished  orna^ 
ment  to  tnis  House,  and  whose  private 
and  public  character  do  real  honour  to 
human  nature,  having  formerly  treated  of 
the  practice  of  impressing,  says,  "  It  dis- 
graces government,  shocks  the  spirit  of 
our  constitution,  and  violates  the  laws  of 
humanity;  therefore  every  plan  to  ob- 
viate the  evil,  has  a  claim  to  a  patient 
hearing  and  candid  discussion.''  That 
worthy  member's .  remarks  must,  I  am 
sure,  strike  every  body,  who  duly  consi- 
ders them,  as  just  and  forcible.  Is  it  not 
an  abominable  sight,  in  a  free  country 
like  ours,  to  hav^  a  number  of  sailors, 
with  fire-arms  and  cutlasses,  frequently, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  sometimes  intoxi- 
cated with  liquor,  making  their  way  into 
the  dwellings  of  peaceable  inhabitants, 
draffging  a  sober  unoffending  subject  fVona 
his  home  and  settled  means  of  livelihood, 
to  convey  him  on  board  an  impress  tender, 
from  thence  to  a  guard-ship,  imprisoned 
amidst  the  moral  and  physical  contagion 
of  a  miscellaneous,  kidnapped  crew,  to  be 
driven  across  the  seas,  no  mortal  can  teU 
him  where,  nor  for  how  long  a  time ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  seized  by  surprize,  not 
suffered  to  bid  a  kind  farewell  to  his  wife 
and  family,  nor  have  a  thought  of  their 
future  subsistence,  when  deprived  of  his 
care ;  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  life,  perhaps 
that  for  whicn  his  limbs  and  faculties  ar'e 
tlie  wocst  calculated  and  fiMhioned  by  hit 
Creator?  And,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  serious 
matter  of  reproach  to  this  wise,  this  liberal 
nation,  never  yet  to  have  provided  a  re- 
medy for  such  dreadful  ana  extensive  suf- 
ferings I  Wliat  tumults,  fear,  and  confu- 
sion arise  in  every  city,  town,  and  village, 
within  ten  or  twflve  miles  of  a  press-gang  1 
and  what  numberless  inconveniences  to  sol 
conditions  of  persons  throughout  Great 
Britain !  In  1770,  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don represented  to  the  board  of  Admi- 
ralty, that  the  city  of  London  was  so  in- 
fested with  press-gangs,  that  tradesmen 
and  servants  were  prevented  from  follow- 
ing their  lawful  business.  A  gentleman 
iff  Yorkshire,  of  rank  and  veracity,  (who 
was  formerly  a  member  of  this  House) 
sends  me  word,  that  such  is  at  this  time 
the  general  apprehension  in  that  part  of 
£ng&nd  from  a  press-gang  at  Tadcasteri 
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that  the  labourers  on  his  estate  are  dis- 
persed abroad  like  a  covey  of  partridges ; 
neither  could  half  of  them  be  brought  back 
to  their  w'«rk,  till  the  steward  had  given 
them  assurance  of  his  master's  protection ; 
still  it  seems  thej  are  afraid  to  return  to 
their  own  home^  at  night,  and  therefore 
constantly  beg  leave  to  sleep  upon  straw 
in  the  stables  and  out-houses  of  their  land- 
lord. In  the  west  of  England,  the  public 
are  now  so  prejudiced  by  press-gangs,  that 
I  have  read  a  letter  from  Exeter,  dated 
February  24^  which  observes,  that  there 
had  been  no  fish  in  their  town  for  upwards 
of  a  fortnight — a  circumstance  scarce 
known  within  the  memory  of  man :  and 
another  correspondent  of  mine  paints  the 
miseries  of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  in  as 
strong  colours  as  if  there  were  famine, 
pestilence,  or  some  other  awful  visitation 
of  Providence — markets  deserted,  the  price 
of  the  most  urgent  necessaries  of  life  there- 
by greatly  enhanced,  and  numbers  of  fa- 
milies amonff  the  inferior  classes  of  man- 
kind, from  &e  insecurity  of  the  masters  of 
those  families,  by  whose  toil  and  industry 
they  had  long  been  maintained  in  comfort, 
reduced  at  once  to  the  verge  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness!  How  shamefully  has 
this  unconstitutional  licence  of  the  impress 
been  abused  at  the  town  of  Leicester, 
where  men,  the  most  unfit  in  every  re- 
spect for  the  sea  service,  were  kidnapped, 
collared  with  iron,  and  manacled  with 
cords  or  fetters,  sent  op  to  London,  in 
the  basket  of  the  stage-coach,  (as  I  under* 
stand)  under  command  of  a  seijeant  of 
•militia,  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  laws 
4if  your  constitution,— ^with  a  heavy  local 
expence,  and  to  no  better  end  than  to 
have  them  at  length  put  at  large,  as  totally 
incapable  of  the  errand  they  set  out  upon ! 
The  animosities  within  this  very  metro- 
polis, on  the  subject  of  impreasine  men  for 
the  navy,  and  the  law-suits  oepending 
thereupon  in  the  courts  of  Westminster- 
hall,  must  occasion  much  embarrassment 
and  apprehension.  In  several  of  the  ports 
along  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  you 
have  lictually  subsisting,  a  dangerous  com- 
motion among  laree  bodies  w  sea- faring 
persons,  occasion^  by  many  lawless  pro- 
ceeding of  the  press-gang,  and  every  day^s 
{»ost  brings  some  new  detail  of  innocent 
iyes  lost,  or  limbs  broken  in  that  quarter. 
8ir,  there  have  been  lately  no  less  than 
120  men  pressed,  without  distinction,  in 
or  about  Bethnal-green  and  Spital-fields, 
bf  which  between  70  and  80,  after  suffer- 
feg  every  hardship,  and  leaving  their  fa- 


milies distressed  at  home,  obtained  a  di 
charge,  as  of  no  use  to  the  service. 

Having  already  cursorily  toudied  « 
some  of  the  calamities  and  unconstiti 
tional  outrciges  aSiecting  those  manufii 
turers,  mecluinics,  and  nusbandmeo,  wl 
never  exercised,  nor  had  in  contempiatioj 
the  trade  of  a  seaman,  I  must  next  take 
short  view  of  your  cruelty  towards  m 
riners  by  profession.  They  are  not  onl 
liable  to  the  same  inhmnan  violence  si 
surprize  with  landsmen,  but  when  seiai 
onboard  trading  vessels  for  theputpai 
of  serving  his  Majesty,  are  often  uapm 
upon  by  fraudulent  or  imperfect  bills,  i 
account  of  wages  due  to  them  for  pa 
hire  in  the  traoer's  employ.  The  liveii 
many  brave  officers  and  their  foQotnl 
have  been  sacrificed,  or  they  have  coa 
off  cruelly  maimed  by  this  invidious  pi 
of  their  duty.  A  multitude  of  sesoil 
have  been  drowned  by  attempting  to  svl 
ashore  from  their  ships,  or  have  been  liij 
by  the  centinels  while  they  endeavoort 
to  escape  under  cover  of  midnight  dad 
ness ;  being  driven  to  phrenzy  and  deip^ 
for  want  even  of  a  shadow  of  hopje,  li 
they  might  one  day  or  other  be  eDtitledj 
a  legal  discharge.  I  remember,  Sir, 
Robert  Fosper,  a  ^nner's  mate, 
ing  to  the  Kesolution  man  of  war, 
havmg  been  forcibly  detained  in  the  7^ 
service,  without  remission,  upwards  of 
years,  twice  endeavoured  to  nang  hii 
was  cut  down,  and  cruelly  restored  to  i 
same  endless  bonda^.  Many  tragiQ 
events,  still  more  decisive  than  this.  Ml 
in  the  private  memoirs  of  your  sesn| 
Some  axe  throush  a  gradual  vexation  a( 
despondency;  while  others,  ere  they  d 
be  seized  on  shore,  torture  and  roatiid 
their  limbs  to  incapacitate  themselves  i 
the  yoke.  What  havoc  is  made  doiii 
an  impress,  by  fevers  and  various  laAi 
tious  illness!  the  captive  seamen  bsi^ 
crammed  unwholesomely  together,  or  t| 
long  confined  on  board  an  impre8S-t»d| 
In  1771,  ddrins  the  heat  or  an  napt^ 
the  number  of  sick,  in  Haslar  boipil| 
near  Gosport,  amounted  at  one  time  i 
1418.  It  has  been  observed  by  w^ 
formed  authors  on  maritime  customs  so 
policy,  that  the  ill  consequences  of  >  P[| 
tracted  impress  have  destroyed  more  Bi 
tish  seamen  than  the  first  two  or  tkrt 
years  hostilities  of  a  foreign  war ;  sod 
very  intelligent  writer,  (I  think  it  isD 
Ljmd)  calls  the  guaid-ship  stationed  i 
the  Nore,  for  the  reception  of  impresN 
men,  a  seouoary  of  contagion  to  the  who) 
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ttsHf  by  penoDs  from  infectious  prisont, 
ffd  oovmd  with  cutaneous  or  putrid 
onpdoDg.  In  1770,  and  the  beginning  of 
1771,  tbe  officer  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
ftrtfae  better  part  of  the  proposed  plan, 
UeUaliips  from  2  to  800  tons  burthen 
fberted  St  sea,  left  only  to  a  master,  and 
fertops  duree  or  four  boys ;  careoes  ex- 
psied  to  perish ;  the  Htcs  on  bdara  sported 
ikhy  and  property  of  owners  and  insurers 
^s  most  perilous  state*  Near  400  tos- 
fk  were  at  that  period,  of  time,  during  a 
jnim  impress,  in  this  condition  on  the 
[lyeD  ocean:  neither  yards  lowered,  nor 
||OBniaits  struck;  most  of  them  deeply 
Iw,  and  without  strength  sufficient  to 
'  e  or  weigh  an  anchor,  owii^  to  a 
apprehension  among  the  sailors  of 
compelled  to  go  immediately  on  a 
Toyage,  withmit  reasonable  expec' 
of  ever  being  released,  and  feeling 
dm  pain  and  anxiety  which  they  were 
their  wives  imd  families  mOSt  la^ 
ooder,  on  their  account. 
Ibere  has  frequently  been  given  by  the 
of  ships  thus  abandoned  on  the 
to  large  a  sum  as  from  25  to  30 
to  superannuated  sea-faring  men, 
the  vessel  into  a  place  of  safety, 
project  of  its  voyage  has  been 
demolisbed.  A  very  serious 
likewise  arises  to  the  publici  when 
I,  belonging  to  ships  coming  home 
tbe  Levant,  and  places  accustomed 
dttolaffue,  break  quargntine>  and  run 
ma  of  a  civil  law  sentence,  rather  than 
pseiied  to  serve  an  unlimited  time,  to 
scat  abroad  again  without  seeing  their 
or  visiting  uieir  relations,  and  allow- 
BO  prospect  of  some  final  period  to 
~  .aenritude ;  never,  Sir,  to  rest  unroo- 
on  their  native  soil.  *  A  heavy  tax 
fidls  cm  conunerce  in  general, 
SB  impress  rages ;  partly  from  the 

n  extorted  bv  sailors,  and 
stention  of  ships,  for  want 
I.  Consider,  too,  the  numerous  poor 
to    sea-faring    persons,    with 
the  parishes  throughout  this  king- 
ave  burthened,  during  press  war- 
or  in- consequence  of  aa  unlimited 
of  service*    Certain  I  am,  that  no 
propositions,  no  encourage- 
Bor  fure  whatever  to  seamen,  no  iq- 
af  bounty-money  will  avail  so  as  to 
iy  the  numbers  necessary  for  war, 
iiniitatioa  of  tbe  servitude  re- 
Unpopular    methods   are  ever 
itly  more  tedious  and  expensive, 
ttwse  where  the  peofte  concur 


f government ;  and  m  with  men  serving  vo- 
untarily,  contentment  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, so  from  that  contentment  must 
arise  a  zeal  and  alacrity,  which  will  render 
50  men  capable  of  performing  more  real 
service  than  70  could  accomplish,  whose 
actuating  principles  are  directly  repugnant 
to  such  spirit  and  energy.  While  an  im- 
press is  in  force,  besides  tbe  high  amount 
of  bounties,  you  are  at  the  charge  of  em- 
ploying from  4  to  5»000  seamen  on  that 
duty,  which,  together  with  the  guardshipp 
for  receiving  pressed  men,  the  tenderst 
and  various  out-goings,  amounts  to  such  a 
charge,  that  at  a  very  moderate  computa- 
lion,  every  iii>pre»e<f  man  actuaUy  teuin. 
ed  for  service,  costs  the  nation  30^  sterlings 
besides  near  as  many  seamen  as  are  employ- 
ed in  the  impress,  rendered  of  little  use  on 
the  seas,  from  the  necessity  there  is  of  put- 
ting several  of  those  who  can  be  trusted^ 
into  guardships,  for  security,  and  sending 
others  on  bdard  merchant-vessels  in  lieu 
of  impressed  men. 

The  impress,  we  know,  fails  us  mnch  in 
point  of  number  as  well  as  of  expedition. 
The  French,  by  means  of  a  marine  regis- 
ter, fit  out  dieir  ships  of  war  to  a  certaiii 
degree  of  strength,  perhaps  near  40  sail  of 
the  line,  far  more  expeditiously  than  we 
can:  this  has  been  proved  at  the  com- 
mencement of  former  wars;  and  hence 
you  must  have  been  totally  destroyed  in 
the  East  Indies,  early  in  the  war  which 
began  in  1755,  were  it  not  for  the  extraor^ 
dinary  skill  and  exertion  of  your  British 
seamen,  and  the  prowess  of  sir  Greorge 
Pocock,  who  repeatedly  enm^  the 
enemy,  with  a  force  much  mrerior  to 
theirs.  When  an  i^arm  of  war  was  sound- 
ed throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
hi  17yo,  press-warrants  were  issued  and 
continued  in  execution  ^^e  months :  yoa 
then  swept  tbe  refuse  of  gaols,  and  the 
outcasts  of  almost  every  town  and  bamlet^ 
yet  you  scarce  increased  your  mariners 
(officers  and  servants  exclushre,  apd  with- 
out reckoning  marines)  to  the  additional 
amount  of  8,000.  For  the  naval  service 
of  the  current  year  1777,  we  have  voted 
45,000^  iocluduig  10,000  marines;  and 
the  best  parliamentary  authority  that  can 
be  quoted,  since  the  weekly  accounts  have 
been  unwarrantably  and  unprecedently  de- 
nied to  this  House,  gave  us  to  hope,  nay» 
to  rest  assured,  that  ^he  whole  number 
.voted,  would  be  raised  by  virtue  of  these 

Sresp-warrants ;  adding,  that  40  sail  of  the 
ne  were  to  be  ready  for  sea,  and  com- 
pletely maonedi  before  the  end  of  Feb« 
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raaiy.  Str,  those  40  sail  of  the  line  must 
require  above  24,000  men.  We  are  now 
in  the  month  of  March — ^press-warrants  in 
force  between  four  and  five  months — ^we 
have  about  14,000  men  in  Great  Britain 
and  upon  home  service — possibly  as  many 
in  North  America,  and  4,700  employed  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  East  or  West  In- 
dies ;  in  all,  from  32  to  83,000  men,  of 
which  near  lb,000  are  marines,  and  more 
than  7,000  officers  or  servants: — of  the 
remaining  16,000,.we  may  allow  one^third 
or  upwards ;  say  5,340,  to  be  complete 
able  seamen,  and  scarce  2,400  of  those 
are  in  Great  Britain ;  the  remainder  of  the 
ships'  complements  are  ordinaiy  seamen 
or  landmen :  that  is,  in  Great  britain  at 
this  day,  between  7  and  8,000  sailors  of 
the  royal  navy ;  officers  of  all  ranks,  ser- 
vants, &c.  and .  marine-soldiers  exclusive. 
Such  is  the  fact  as  to  the  present  state  of 
your  fleet ;  and  it  would  better  become 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  remedy  the 
deficiency,  than  vaiply  to  endeavour  to 
conceal  it  from  the  penetratins  observance 
of  the  Bourbon  courts,  and  from  their 
Bgents  or  emissaries.  I  do  admit  that  you 
have  a  goodly  show  of  pendants  and 
streamers  waving  at  Spithead ;  but,  so  far 
are  they  from  being  formidable,  as  their 
appearance  bespeaks,  that  your  ships 
hardly  ride  secure  against  the  eauinoctial 
gales  of  the  present  season ;  much  less  are 
they  in  any  condition  to  put  to  sea,  and 
bid  defiance  to  an  enemy:  they  may  serve 
for  a  May-day  pageant,  or  a  pantomime, 
regatta-like  parade,  during  the  serene  of 
the  approaching  summer.  I  expect  to  be 
told,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  your 
guardships  have  many  supernumeraries ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  siibterfuffe.  We 
hear  of  supernumeraries,  when  the  men  of 
war  which  bear  them  by  order,  actually 
want  some  hundreds  of  that  complement 
of  seamen,  which  would  be  necessary  for 
action.  Of  the  long  list  of  ships  of  the 
line  commissioned  in  addition  to  your  for- 
mer peace  establishment,  is  there  one 
manned  ?  Even  the  Monarch,  that  crack- 
ship  of  the  whole  armament,  which  was  so 
boasted  of,  as  being  the  most  forward  of 
your  supposed  fleet  of  observation,  how 
was  she  fitted  at  Portsmouth  ?  Chiefly  by 
those  riggers,  whom  the  zeal  and^ictivity 
of  the  commander  induced  him  to  employ, 
but  of  dock  hours»  at  his  own  private 
charge,  to  equip  her  for  a  Spithead 
toyage.  And  how  was  she  got  thither, 
when  ready  ?  By  the  seamen  from  other 
•hips;  which  seamen  she  was  obliged  to 


detain,  till  she  was  safely  moored ;  the  res 
of  your  new  fleet  repaired  to  Spithead,  a 
much  the  same,  or  worse  condition :  I  b0 
lieve  the  St.  Alban's,  of  64  guns,  was  tki 
last  of  them ;  she  sailed  from  Portsmool 
harbour,  Feb.  28,  and  mustered  about  17f 
including  officers,  servants,  boys,  and  M 
gamuffins :  for,  out  of  that  number,  si 
had  only  24  or  25  able  seamen  :  yet, 
if  this  want  of  men  were  to  be  suppl 
the  assiduity  or  private  munificence 
captain  who  commands  her,  sore  I  sal 
from  the  general  character  he  bears,  thsi 
could  be  no  grounds  for  so  disadmOJ 
geous  an  allegation  as  I  am  now  ststioi 
Numbers  alone,  whatsoever  the  levies  ii«ri 
prove,  seem  the  primary  objiect  with  nl 
Admiralty,  and  regulating-captains;  tbll 
an  ostentatious  account  may  appear  opsj 
paper,  and  a  plausible  one  be  held  rai|| 
to  parliament  and  to  the  nation ;  yet  wM| 
these  kidnapped  and  -bludgeoned  reci  '^ 
are  received  on  board  his  Majesty's 
and  found  not  to  answer  any  good  purp< 
they  are  quickly  dispatched,  as  sicx,  to^ 
hospital,  where  they  are,  from  time 
time,  examined  by  certain  commanders  j 
the  royal  navy,  who  are  directed  bj 
admiraJ  at  the  department,  to 
all  such  men  as  may  be  found  unsei 
able.  A  friend  of  mind  was  lately 
to  seventy  of  these  poor  wretches 
turned  adrift  in  one  morning.  Bat, 
the  custom  of  manning  your  navy,  by 
pressing,  can  assume  no  better  argani 
m  its  justification  than  state  necessity'; 
tyrant  plea,  which  has  done  such  imi 
surable  mischief  in  t&e  best  constiti 
governments  upon  earth.  Even  that 
weak  as  it  is,  with  so  arbitrary,  so  sai 
an  application,  could  only  assume  the 
lour  of  reason,  till  some  moreefectual 
pedient  were  discovered. 

I  presume,  Sir,  I  shall  not  hear  fi 
peated,  within  these  walls,  a  (Use  and 
jurious  idea,  sometimes  ignorantly  ac^ 
ed  without  doors,  that  compulsion 
can  insure  the  public  duties  of  a 
The  Bill  I  am  to  move  leave  to  brine 
wUl  affi)rd  a  competent  remedy ;  it 
founded  on  principles  strictly  just  9i 
constitutional ;  replete  with  honour  ii 
economy  to  the  public,  and  accordii^l 
the  present  establishment  of  your  M 
will  save  the  nation  a  very  conndersM 
sum  annually.  The  Bill  is  advantaged 
to  the  masters  and  owners  of  roercUl 
ships,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  whate*^ 
<KH[icemed  in  commerce ;  it  is  highly  M 
neficial  to  the  sailor,  by  augmoHhig  If 
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'  fijp^  limiting  his  time  of  serrice,  and 
I  piidiDg  for  him  under  the  infirmitieB  of 
I  JR.  Yoar  setmen  will  henceforward  he 
I  pnty  io  narobeTy  more  healthful  and  vi- 
I  jprotts,  better  qualified  in  their  profession^ 
laddered  comfortable  and  content ;  and 
te  valuable  body  of  subjects,  to  whose 
'lifiraileled  address  and*  exploits  on  the 
^pBrdian  element  of  jour  empire,  the 
Ivfcole  British  community  owe  freedom, 
liBQimee,  and  martial  renown,  be  no  longer 
iWosly  slaves  under  the  sanction  or  con- 
lAaaoe  of  law,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Jkdsntie. 

Tlie  {NiDciples  and  provisions  on  which 
its  BiH  is  founded,  have  been  thoroughly 
i^hsvaised  and  approved  of,  by  the  most 
jwyumlile  professional  genClemen — many 
U,   proprietors   of  trading   and 
iDg  vessels,  and  private   mariners; 
"^  will  be  made  evident  by  the  original 
and  testimonials  I  have  in  my  hand ; 
some  of  whicfi  I  shall,  ere  I  sit  down, 
the  13)erty  of  reading  to  the  House, 
refpect  to  the  inventmg  and  arrang- 
tlus  plan,  k  is  chiefly  the  production 
asrast  ingenious  sea  officer,  who  has 
'  die  experience  of  near .  28  years, 
r  in  the  royal  navy  or  merchant's  em- 
;  a  love  of  his  profession,  of  his  coun- 
snd  some  heart-felt  sensibility,  for  the 
Dgs  of  his  fellow-subjects,  were  the 
es  which  first  induced  him   (near 
years  ago)  to  the  pursuit  of  so  great 
dennible  an  object.    The  considerable 
of  time  during  which  he  was  hereto- 
employed  to  raise  men  for  the  navy, 
him  an  eye-witness  to  those  scenes 
'  calarotty,  and  of  private  wrong 
hardship,  which  shocked  his  nature ; 
^refore  has  sedulously  devoted   his 
its,  ever  since  1770,  to  prepare  ^and 
pHsh  this  public-spiritCKd  task;  his 
tQtion  and  his  circumstances   have 
moch  impaired  by  the'^jonmies  he 
oade  to  several  ports  in  this  kingdom, 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  interests  and 
of  navy  people  universidly ;  be- 
tke  cost  of  a  voluminous  correspon- 
by  letter,  on  the  subject :  and,  Sir, 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  th'is  Bill,  suf- 
t  praise  can  scarce  be  given  to  his 
and  useful  tables  of  calculation,  or  to 
diffidence,  patience;  and  persevering 
of  mind,  with  which  he  lias  (under 
dMcoaragement^  submitted  to  va- 
itrictures  and  adaitions  to  his  work, 
^  which  he  has  profited,  so  as  to 
j  it  to  a  perfection  beyond  his  most 
^^pioe  hopes ;  yet,  however  conMent 


he  or  I  may  feel  ourselves,  from  the  enco- 
mhims  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it» 
by  the  most  intelligent  authorities,  we  are 
still  aware,  that  some  particular  articles  * 
contained  in  this  Bill  may  be  found  to  want 
amendment,  when  it  qomes  before  a  com« 
mittee  of  the  House :  presuming  only  on 
the  propriety  and  urgent  expediency  of 
its  principles  and  general  designs,  we  shall 
cheerfully  submit  its  minuter  form  and 
correction  to  the  judgment  of , the  legis- 
lature ;  but  however.  Sir,  when  we  are  to 
debate  it  clause  afle/ clause,  I  have  the 
vanity  to  flatter  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to 
obviate  many  an  apparent  obstacle,  which 
naturally  may  arise  to  very  discerning  un- 
derstandings, at  first  sight*  Reason,  jus- 
tice, thejgood  of  the  nation,  the  voice  and 
wishes  ofall  descriptions  of  persons,  plead 
loudly  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill ;  and,  I 
hope  no  partial  enmi^  or  jealousy,  no 
party  spleen,  no  official  recision  or  dimi- 
nution of  pen|uisites  at  any  board,  will 
raise  up  enemies  for  its  destruction.  I 
believe  there  is  not  an  independent  gentle- 
man here,  but  feels  Vi  strong  repugnance 
to  the  iniq«|itous,  unconstitutional  mode  of 
pressing,  now  in  use,  and  perceives  the 
immediate  jeopardy  in  which  yo«r  inferior 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  husbandmen, 
stand  in  every  part  of  the  realm.  These 
considerations,  I  trust.  Sir,  will  tend  to 
accelerate  a  remedy.  At  present  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  enter  further 
on  the  principles  of  the  Bill  at  large,  nor 
its  constituent  sections,  than  to  produce 
prooft  of  the  very  favourable  opinions  by  . 
which  it  is  upheld  without  thes6  doors,  by 
the  most  eminent  commercial  and  pr^ss- 
sional  characters,  and  to  evinoe  the  sense 
which  the  common  sailors  have  of  its 
utility  and  salutary  operations,  if  carrie4 
into  a  law.  When  I  consider,  Sir,  the 
great  loss  we  have  of  late  unhappily  sus- 
tained of  our  most  flourishing  marine  nur-  . 
seriea— of  that  continual  influx  of  seamen, 
from  the  population  and  extensive  com- 
merce of  the  North  American  cokmiea; 
when  I  consider  too,  this  same  important 
addftion  to  our  former  power,  thrown 
henceforward  into  the  adverse  scale  of 
whatever  potentate  shall,  justly  or  unrastly, 
first  wage  war  against  us,  1  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  our  salvation,  as  a  people, 
depends  upon  some  effectual  metnod  of 
expediting  our  naval  equipments,  and  reii« 
dering  them  truly  formioable,  hy  ginng 
due  encouraffement  to  able  marmes,  and 
inducing  the  lower  orders  to  train  up  their 
chfl^ran  in  a  profcssion  which  constifotes 
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the  only  natural^  the  only  strong  bulwark 
of  defence  to  oar  Uberties,  our  wealth,  and 

'      ourfflory. 

Amr  Mr*  Luttrell  had  delivered  his 
•entiments  as  above,  he  read  the  following 
professional  and  commercial  testimonialsy 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  plan,  the 
great  outlines  of  which  are  the  foundation 

'  of  Mr.  Luttrell's  Bill.  The  first  paper 
produced  was  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  lieu- 
tenant Tomlinson,  from  an  officer,  who  not 
only  holds  a  distinguished  professional  rank 
in  the  royal  navy,  but  is  greatly  respected 
for  his  literary  reputation  and  abilities  (cap- 
tain Edward  Thompson:)  ^*  I  shall  detain 
you  no  further  than  to  assure  you,  that  my 
first  pride  is  the  public  good.  I  confess  I 
like  your  plan  better  than  any  other,  even 
than  my  own,  for  I  have  wrote  much  on 
the  subject."  The  next  testimonial:  was 
frotja  a  very  experienced  navy  captain,  who 
some  time  since  had  the  comnuind  of  a 
ship  of  74  guns,  at  Portsmouth :  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  the  following  terms : 
**  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  your  laborious 
work,  but  frequently  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  those  that  may  be  of  use  to  you ; 
and  we  agreed^  that  administration  would 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  your 
plan,  much  sooner  than  you  may  perh^ 
imagine;  for  the  great  difficulty  otgetting 
seamen  to  embark  with  us  at  present,  too 
plainly  shews  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  nakedness  of  all  arguments 
used  to  prev/ent  this  country  benefiting  by 
your  great  and  good  work.  The  times  at 
present  appear  to  me  so  wild,  it  wiU  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  call  upon  you. 
The  nobleman,  (lord  Sandwigh)  may  xe- 

Sister,  review,  and  muster  the  seamen,  if 
e  pleases,  when  all  the  world  is  asleep ; 
but  now  I  am  sure  he  will  review  a  choice 
of  difficulties  in  manning  the  fleet,  by  the 
usual  mode." 

Mr.  Luttrell  then  said  he  would  take 
the  1^^^  of  mentioning  what  was  written 
to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  respecting  the  princi- 
ples of  his  plan,  by  a  flag  officer  of  the 
most  exalted  naval  character,  now  em- 
ployed on  a  verv  important  command 
(lord  Howe) ;  and  as  it  shews  the  huma- 
nity and  beoevolence  of  that  noble  lord's 
heart  to  be  equal  to  the  intrepidity  of  it, 
he  conceived  that  the  availing  himself  of 
mo  fevoujrable  an  authoritv,  during  his  ab- 
aence,  could  not  possibly  give  ofience: 
f*  It  was  my  iflnoraace  of  your  address, 
that  made  me  thus  late  in  acknowledging 
llie  receint  of  your  favour  of  the  SOth 
jiast,  encuosed  with  your  ingenious  plaii. 


for  manning  of  the  navy  in  time  of  ws 
without  recourse  to  the  usual  method  i 
impressing;  ever  no  less  painful  to  U 
officer  executing  the  injunctioD,.  thansi 
vere  upon  the  unfortunate  sailor,  who  is  I 
be  forced  into  the  service."  It  would  1 
needless  to  detain  the  House  with  a  fii 
ther  correspondence  of  this  kind ;  thoii| 
he  had  several  more  letters  in  his  hand 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms  of  ami 
bation  on  Mr.  Tomhnson's  underUuafl| 
from  many  other  experienced  offiocci 
particularly  one  from  a  captain  in  his  U$ 
^esty's  navy,  now  in  commission,  whohai 
ing  seen  a  great  variety  of  service  ha 
omn  declared  it  his  fixed  opinion,  that  J 
would  be  impracticable  to  man  the  flesi 
without  an  impress;  but  upon  rea^ 
lieut.  Tomlinson's  propositions,  gave  ■ 
that  opinion,  and  acknowledsed  that  1 
would  be  both  practicable  and  easy,  sq 
replete  with  aavantage,  as  wdl  to  dU 
royal  navy,  as  to  the  ioaerchants'  aenm 
The  following  are  the  commercial  te^ 
menials. 

Mr.  Richard  Maitland,  latelv  a 

conuderable  merchant  in  London, 

his  opinion  to  the  earl  of  Dartonouth, 

first  lord  of  trade  and  piantations,  on 

said  plan,  in  the  folio wmg  words  :**l 

not  find  out  any  objection  which  the 

chants  can  possibly  have  to  an  act  of] 

liament  being  founded  on  the  principk 

lieut.  Tomlinson's  plan;  for,  in  my< 

nion,  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  ii 

rests  of  trade  and  commerce,  so  very] 

beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind,  which  | 

ever  saw  or  heard  of  (though  I  have 

consulted  upon  many  schemes, 

with  a  view  to  the  saane  end)  that  I 

pose  the  mercantile  people  in  gen 

would  be  much  fiivoured  by  auch  an 

being  passed.     I  acknowledge 

be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  but 

of  tne  naval  service,  therefi>re  several 

jections  arose  to  me  in  the  course  of  j 

ing  it ;  but  by  the  answers  to  the 

tions  stated  in  that  plan,  all  my  objt 

were  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered 

every  respect,  not  superficially,  but  i 

and  minutely.      Finally,   the 

which  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  described 

and  shipping  to  labour  under,  in  times  i 

impressing  are  not  aggravated,  but  sti' 

true."    I^veral  inteOigent  persons, 

acquainted  with  the  coal  trade,  con< 

in  shipping,  and  many  years  at  sei), 

masters  ac^  owners  isf  ships  belonging 

Sunderland  and  Shields,  wrote  Mr.  Ti 

linson  the  foUoviog  letters :    1st  lelttfl 
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\  <r  hate  taken  all  poMible  paiDB  to  get 
fm^lMA  dispened  from  one  to  another, 
i«6itastfaeyeoold  read  them;  and  have 
|i»  plnrare  tp  aoqiiaint  you,  that  thej 

Cwith  general  approbation."  2d 
;  *<  Wben  I  sot  nome  I  made  your 
|hD  formaaoing  of  the  navy,  as  public  aa 
Mible^  at  Siiielda  and  in  ita  neighbour- 
piNly  aad  very  opportunely  received  the 
itftjooal  copies  you  sent  me ;  and  before 
littled  agam  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bavmffthiatthey  had  been  read  bval- 
mt  aU  the  owners  and  masters  of  ships, 
|b  are  supposed  capable  of  forming  a  pro- 

Cjodgmeat  thereon,  and  have  the  plea- 
to  asiare  you,  that  your  plan  meeta 
'^'  geoeraJ  ^probation  at  Shields/' 
three  following  letters  are  from  a 
of  the  committee  of  trade,  at 
land,  who  has  had  much  experience 
Ist  letter;   *'  I  laid  your  tm- 
pian  before   a  very  respectable 
iog  at  our  committee-room,  about 
I  since,  when  it  met  with  the  appro- 
of  all  present*    In  the  nnmoer  of 
iras  C.  B.  who  told  me  he  thought 
(bn,  since  the  alterations,  so  perfect, 
vouU  not  only  s^n  it  himself,  but 
eteiy  means  in  lus  power  to  promote 
Booesa.    He  has  since  informed  me, 
he  spoke  with  our  high  sheriff  on  the 
let,  vfaoso  highly  approved  your  plan, 
he  promised  to  write  in  its  favour  to 
'  niembers  in  parliament,  as   our 
and  city  members,  and  to  sir  W. 
i&   I  hope  to  meet  with  the  concur- 
» of  Boost  of  our  magistrates ;  and  the 
binence  I  have,  shall  be  exerted  in 
of  a  plan  as  worthy  of  public  encou- 
aad  patronage,  as  it  is  promotive 
goocL'*    2d  letter;  <*  Since  my 
the  sialors  mere  desired  to  attend  at 
Uag  Room  in  this  town ;  a  great  num- 
aenrdii^y  came,  when  your  plan 
proposed  to   them.    They  seemed 
lensible  of  the   many  advantages 
would  accrue  to  them,  should  it  be 
JBto  execution,  and  several  warmly 
*  their  approbation  of  it,  but  were 
_  to  sign  their  names,  lest  some 
desttn  should  be  in  agitation  against 
;  and  being  apprehensive,  from  its 
proposed  to  them,  at  the  present 
I  that  it  tt  onlj  a  temporary  ex- 
to  man  the  ships  going  to  Ame- 
8d  letter ;  <*  I  have  sent  your 
fidly  ngned,  by  the  ship-owners, 
fhia  place;  your  plan  is  also  univer- 
TTovedofatShields." 
fiUowing  is  a  copy  of  what  was 


signed  at  Sunderland,  by  16S  of  the  most 
intelligent  persons  in  that  town :  **  We 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  who 
are  at  present,  or  have  been,  many  years, 
owners  and  masters  of  ships  in  the  coal 
trade,  and  in  various  other  trades,  having 
read  and  considered  a  plan  for  manning  of 
the  royal  navy,  in  case  of  emergency, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  usual  mode 
of  impressing  the  seamen,  by  lieut.  Torn- 
linson;  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  said 
plan  is  calculated  to  answer  the  interests 
of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  coal-trade 
in  particular,  so  essentially,  that  it  has 
our  sincere  good  wishes  for  its  success  in 
parliament ;  and  we  do  suppose,  from  our 
own  experience,  that  it  orors  such  encou- 
ragement for  seamen,  as  will  induce  them 
to  serve  in  his  Maiesty's  navy  vduntarily, 
and  widi  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  when 
the  safety  of  the  kmgdom,  or  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  shall  require  their  services. 
And  in  the  fiillest  confidence  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  said  plan,  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands  unaer-  a  common  seal,  thia 
14th  January  1776.'» 

A  writing  exactly  similar  to  the  above, 
has  been  signed  by  near  100  owners  and 
masters  of  uiips,  belonging  to  Shields  and 
Newcastle,  besides  the  above  number  of 
16S  belonging  to  Sunderland.  A  gentle- 
man of  Newcastle,  who  has  lately  written 
an  ingenious  commercial  essay,  says,  <<  A 
nation  possessed  of  numerous  seamen,  one 
would  suppose,  could  seldom  be  in  want 
of  them  to  man  its  navy.  Yet  we  find, 
that  in  England,  we  are  generally  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  and  ex- 
pensive method  of  impressing.  The  chief 
probable  causes,  why  men  do  not  enter, 
are  the  uncertainty  when,  if  ever,  they 
may  be  discharged;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  increase  of  wages  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  always  conseouent  on  the 
br^iking  out  of  a  press,  ana  during  Uie 
want  or  men  for  the  navy.  These  causes 
lieut.  Tomlinson',  in  his  excellent  plan,  has 
greatly  obviated." 

A  worthy  alderman  of  Liverpool,  who 
bears  the  character  in  that  boroueh,  of 
being  the  principal  promoter  of  m  the 
late  Improvements  in  the  navigation  there, 
after  deliberately  considering  Mr.  Tom- 
linson's  original  plan,  wrote  to  him  as  fol« 
lows :  '*  I  have  heard  and  read  many 
schemes  to  prevent  impressing,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge your  scheme  to  strike  the 
nearest  to  the  mark,  of  any  thing  I  ever 
met  with,  especially  that  main  induce- 
ment, of  seamen  not  being  liable  to  serve 
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agaiD,  after  three  years  service ;  this  I 
communicated  to  a  Sunderlaod  seaman, 
who  is  a  harpooner  in  a  Greenland  ship, 
belonging  to  me,  when  he  bluntly  answer- 
eel  :  *  Master,  if  seamen  were  to  be  set  at 
*  liberty,  after  serving  three  years,  the  navy 
<  would  never  want  men.' ''  The  alderman 
after  that  says,  **  I  had  so  great  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  dismal  effects  of  im- 
pressing at  this  port,  during  the  time  of 
eight  regulating  captains,  that  I  am  assured 
Uie  impressed  men  here,  who  were  deli- 
veied  to  the  guardships,  lay  in  40/.  a  man, 
gi^eat  numbers  making  their  escape,  even 
whole  tenders' crews;  and  many  merchant's 
vessds,  with  their  cargoes,  were  lost,  by 
the  seamen  quitting  their  vessels.  My 
spirits  sink  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  no 
person  can  more  ardently  wish  for  a 
scheme  to  prevent  the  calamities  which 
attend  impressing ;  and  though  I  would 
rather  have  trade  suffer  for  a  time,  than 
government  should  be  in  danger,  through 
want  of  seamen ;  yet  every  thing,  in  rea- 
son, should  give  way.  to  prevent  the  cala- 
mities above  described."  And  in  justice 
to  the  said  alderman's  attention,  to  perfect 
a  scheme  of  this'  sort,  he  made  seven  ob- 
jections to  certain  clauses  in  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son's  first  plan,  and  nearly  the  same  having 
been  made  also,  from  some  other  sea -ports, 
they  were  all  obviated  in  a  revised  edition ; 
therefore  Mr.  Luttrell  did  not  mention 
those  objections* 

Mr.  Luttrell  then  acquainted  the  House, 
that  as  the  authenticit v  of  so  material  a 
parchment  as  he  would  next  produce,  was 
necessary  to  be  established  on  the  best 
grounds,  he  had  desired  a  person  to  attend, 
who,  from  his  own  knowledge,  would  con- 
firm the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced  mo- 
tives, which  occasioned  the  signatui^e  of 
no  less  than  513  seamen,  at  one  house,  in 
favour  of  the  principles  whereon  the  Bill 
is  founded.  Mi*.  Hance  Newsam,  the  wit- 
ness at  the  door,  would  convince  parlia- 
ment, that  these  seamen  had  not  been 
wrought  upon^  by  money,  liquor,  or  anv 
undue  influence,  but  from  their  own  feel- 
ings, and  a  real  sense  of  what  tended  to 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
country.  And  the  said  evidence  could 
farther  prove,  that  many  thousand  more 
would  have  signed,  but  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Bill  would  miscarry,  and  that 
then  their  signatures  might  ensnare  them 
to  serve  under  the  present  coercion  and 
hardships.  Another  important  fact,  that 
witness  would  likewise  establish,  that,  there 
are  some  thousands  of  seamen,  in  the  inte- 


rior parts  of  the  nordiem  cooBties,  wk 
would  most 'cheerfully,  and  instantly,  btr 
entered  upon  the  conditions  of  the  plan  a 
which  the  Bill  is  founded.  Mr.  Lattiij 
was  likewise  inclined  to  call  witnessei  I 
the  biMr,  who  could  have  spokeh  to  thefij 
lowing  fact,  which  must  have  somei^ 
dbconcerted  those  members,  who  cool 
dentl}^  assured  parliament,  that  septal 
were  at  liberty  to  chuse  their  own  siii|| 
and  bad  little  reason  to  complain  of  dd 
servitude.  Several  of  the  crew  of  dl 
Glasgow  man  of  war,  after  having  bs^ 
five  years  in  America,  and  stood  so  i^ 
gagement  with  commodore  HopUi 
which  was  here  diUted  into  a  mm 
triumph,  notwithstanding  their  dutifulll 
tition  to  return  in  the  same  ship,  and  uoi 
those  officers  to  whom  they  were  atta^ 
bv  their  common  dangers  and  victories,  | 
else  to  be  allowed  to  enter  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  (not  half  manned)  b ! 
mouth  harbour,  and  destined  for  a  ' 
station,  were  cruelly  forced,  without 
setting  foot  on  shore,  to  return 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  foundering 

Eort,  the  most  ignominious  servi^  im^ 
le,  to  seamen  of  their  description, 
unknown  officers,  double  duty,  and  a{ 
pect  of  American  captivity.  The 
pany  of  another  man  of  war,  which  aj 
months  since  returned  from  a 
voyage,  and  was  dismantled  at  D< 
after  being  abroad  five  years,  only  s( 
two  years'  pay,  and  a  month's  leai 
visit  their  friends  afler  so  long  an 
and,  by  way  of  assurance  to  the  Ac 
that  they  would  return  to  whatever 
they  should  be  ordered,  after  the  ea| 
tion  of  that  month,  they  would  leave 
years'  pay  in  the  hands  of  govemi 
but,  astonishing  cruelty  !  they  werei 
this  reasonable  request,  and  a  tender] 
sent  along-side  the  ship,  when  they 
all  taken  out  of  her,  and  put  on  bowdj 
Prince  George  of  90  guns,  %o  take^ 
chance  of  such  service  as  she 
ordered  upon.  Mr.  Luttrell  com 
with  moving,  '*  That  leave  be  gii 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  easy  and< 
tual  Manning  of  the  royal  Navy,  io 
of  war,  and  for  giving  encouragem< 
seamen  and  seafaring  persons,  to 
voluntarily  into  his  Majesty's  service*" 

Sir  Edmard  Astley  seconded  the 
and  pointed  out  the  cruelty  of  imi 
seamen,  from  their  wives  and  famil 
after  long  voyages    made   to  the 
Indies.    He  said,  it  was  a  most  barbli 
practice ;  aod  if  at  all  Iq^,  could  bt] 
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lied  «kly  on  Uie  groood  of  necettit y.  It 
m  a  dtttj  JDCumbeat  on  the  legislature^ 
t  deme  tome  means  to  render  8uch«  a 
om  oiiDecessanr.  He  called  on  every 
flf  the  House  ror  their  assistance,  and 
t,  that  all  party  or  personal  distinc- 
would  giTO  way  to  the  puhlic  good, 
the  present  mode  of  impressuiff  op- 
pre  ?  Did  it  &11  short  of  the  exigen- 
of  the  state?  Was  it  productive  of 
iH,  and  public  mbchief  ?  If  so, 
hov  was  it  possible  that  a  second 
could  prevail?  The  principle  on 
1  the  motion  was  taken  up,  was  clearly 
itnnrertible;  the  means  of  redress  re- 
only  to  be  considered.  He  hoped 
geodeman  who  had  turned  his 
Its  to  (he  subject,  would  deliver  his 
freely;  and  that,  from  the 
t  looiething  would  be  wrought  up, 
ought  be  the  means  of  patting  a  stop 
\Ae  evils  daily  felt^  by  the  mqst  merito- 
body  of  men  in  this  country,  and 
lemoviog  tboae  wdl-founded  terrors, 
han^  suspended  over  the  head  or 
man  m  the  kingdom,  who  ever  had 
miiibrtune  to  have  been  at  sea.  Tlie 
It  plan  might  be  capable  of  great  im- 
it  The  House  might  think  pro- 
to  reject  or  adopt  in  part,  or  the  whole, 
were  not  previously  bound  to  adhere 
particukr  inode  of  remedying  the 
ice;  to  remove  it,  was  their  sole 
;;  the  manaeir  of  doing  it,  was  of  no 

ice. 

Bidier  replied  to  the  facts  stated 

Mr.  LuttreU,  contradicted  many  of 

I,  sad  controverted  the  greater  part  of 

deductions  drawn  from  them.    Mr. 

having  asked,  if  any  one  ship  of 

fitted  out  since  the  press-warrants 

taoed,  had  its  full  complement  of 

SB  board?  Mr,  BuUer  replied  in  the 

'  re^  and  asserted  generally,  that  by 

htest  accounts,  every  ship  commis- 

'  nnce  the  impress  had  their  com* 

Is  nearly  full. 

LuUreu  said  he  was  ready  to  give 
point,  if  Mr.  Buller,  or  any  other 
ir  at  that  board,  would  rise 
lyedfy  a  emgle  ship  which  had,  by 
[hit  reCmrna,  received  at  the  Admiralty 
i^  its  full  complement,  if  oommission- 
liiiee  the  press-warrants  were  issued. 
{ad  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
the  point,  by  producing  the  last 
,  sccoQot,  which  n^er,  tiU  the  pre- 
flHval-adminbtration,  were  deniea  to 
^t. 
Hugh  Patti^  4^1iped  giving  a 


specific  answer;  but  affirmed,  that  the 
whole  fleet  now  preparing  for  sea,  would 
be  completely  manned,  much  sooner  than 
any  naval  force  that  could  be  sent}  out  by 
France^  or  Spain,  and  in  every  respect  sui 
-perior  in  strength  to  any  force  it  was  poa- 
sible  for  either  or  both  of  thoae  powers  to 
fit  out  or  equip. 

Sir  George  Yonge  supported  the  motion^ 
on  the^  grounds  of  expedience,  and  the 
hardships  the  British  seamen  were  exposed 
to,  while  they  were  subject  to  be  dragged 
from  their  wives,  children,  and  dearest 
domestic  connections. 

Governor  Johnstone  declared  his  abhor« 
rence  of  the  present  mode  of  manning  the 
navy,  by  issuing  press-warrants.  He  ob« 
served,  that  though  no  motive  of  humanity 
were  to  operate  on  the  House,  the  very 
tedious  and  ineffective  manner  the  pressing 
service  was  carried  on,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  with  him,  to  see  if  any  other  mode,, 
more  expeditious  and  efficacious,  could  be 
devised*  He  would  support  the  motion,. 
because  it  was  apparently  well  intended. 
It  was  no  partial  scneme  which  was  offered 
to  be  adapted,  or  rejected,  in  Mo.  Not 
membefr  was  bound  to  abide  by  it.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
member,  to  do  all  in  his  power,  in  this 
stage,  to  throw  out  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  in  prder  to  enable  the  hon.  gen-^ 
tleman,  to  whom  the  public  stood  so  highly 
indebted  for  even  the  attempt,  to  render 
the  Bill  as  unobjectionable  as  possible,  on 
its  first  introduction  into  the  House.  He 
professed  his  total  ignorance  of  tlie  plan^^ 
or  what  were  the  intended  objects  of  the 
BiU,  farther  than  the  terms  of  the  motion 
conveyed;  but  he  wished,  nevertheless^ 
that  the  House  should  be  in  possession  of 
it,  as  the  first  step  to  a  reformation  of  an 
abuse  of  legal  power,  or  a  violation  of  the 
laws  ^take  the  custom  of  pressing  in  either 
sense)  so  loudly  complained  of. 

Lord  Mtdgrave  agreed  in  the  justice  of 
the  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Luttrell,  from 
Montesquieu,  that  wnen  any  law  is  pro* 
posed,  which  in&icates  more  good  than 
evil  to  a  state,  such  law  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived.  But  he  said  it  was  no  less  true, 
that  institutions,  which  had  been  proved 
useful,  by  long  invariable  practice,  should 
not  be  lightly  changed,  upon  the  sugges- 
tion oSf  evils  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  advan* 
tages  arising  froni  the  measures  that  pro^* 
duced  them.  This,  he  said,  was  the  case 
of  pressing,  which  had  always  been  prac- 
tised in  this  country,  in  .times  of  war,  w 
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appearance  of  war ;  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  our  commerce,  and  the  superiority 
which  our  navy  had  always  maintained, 
were  the  best  proofs  of  the  advantages  of 
jthat  mode  of  manning.  The  House 
should,  therefore,  be  very  careful  how 
they  admitted  any  plan,  which  might  ex- 
press to  the  pubhc  their  disapprobation  of 
the  present  method,  unless  they  were  con- 
vinced that  one,  attended  with  more  ad- 
vantages and  less  inconveniences,  could  be 
adopted,  as  they  would  otherwise  risk  no 
less  than  the  destruction  of  our  com- 
merce, and  the  annihilation  of  the  navy. 
He  said,  however,  t^at  if  the  present  me- 
thod were  unconstitutional,  it  would  be  a 
strong  motive  with  him,  for  considering 
any  plan  which  mieht  give  any  hopes  of 
removing  an  objection  so  alarming  in  a 
free  country  ;  or,  if  this  matter  had  never 
been  discussed  before,  it  might  be  a  reason 
for  examining  with  great  attention,  any 
plausible  plan ;  but  as  neither  of  these 
seemed  to  be  the  case  of  the  present  mo- 
tion, he  must  oppose  it. 

He  said,  he  never  cbuld  consider  a  mea- 
sure as  unconstitutional,  which  originated 
from  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  every  free  and  warlike 
people,  **  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual, to  defend  his  country  when  at- 
tacked, and  to  protect  its  liberties,  and  as- 
sert its  honour.''  By  the  constitution  of 
this  country  antiently,  many  estates  were 
held  by  the  tenure  of  serving  the  king  in 
,  war,  and  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  every 
body  was  compelled  to  bear  arms ;  the 
seamen  were  always  obliged  to  defend  the 
commerce,  and  protect  the  coasts;  that 
by  the  militia  laws,  men  were  compelled 
to  serve  for  three  years,  at  much  less  than 
they  could  earn  in  their  own  occupations ; 
that  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  of  militia  men 
necessary,  and  the  certamty  of  finding 
those  mea,  made  a  limited  service  and  the 
teking  by  lot  practicable,  but  that  the  men 
on  whom  the  lot  fell,^were  absolutely 
pressed,  and  all  the  hardships  so  empha- 
tically described,  but  improperly  attri- 
butea  to  seamen,  might  be  pleaded  in  their 
£ivour,  who  were  taken  from  their  fami- 
lies, and  deprived  of  the  means  of  support- 
ing them.  That  all  that  had  been  said  of 
the  hardships  landmen  had  been  exposed 
to,  bad  notning  to  do  with  the  press-war- 
'  rants,  which  only  authorized  the  impress- 
ing seamen,  and  that  if  any  abuse  had 
been  made  of  them,  the  persons  were 
anaeaable  to  justice,  and  the  parties  injured 


had  their  legal  remedy.  But  he  was  hapf 
to  find,  that  no  such  abuse,  by  sea  officer 
had  been  stated ;  the  story  of  the  Leice 
ter  men,  on  which  so  much  stress  waslaii 
had  nothing  to  do  with  either  navy  office 
or  press  gangs,  but  was  a  transaction  ( 
country  justices,  and  a  militia  seijean 
under  one  of  the  vagrant  Acts. 

He  said  that  no  objects  had  been  moi 
fully  considered,  or  more  wisely  provide 
for,  than  the  encouragement  of  seama 
and  the  manning  of  the  navy ;  more  thi 
twenty  difPerent  Acts,  to  answer  those  pni 
poses,  having  passed  from  the  time  of  d 
Register  Act  in  1696,  to  the  present  tiia 
He  then  stated  many  advantages  providi 
by  those  Acts.  He  added,  that  he  cod 
not  help  observing,  that  as  often  as  tk 
matter  had  come  under  the  consideradQ 
of  parliament,  a  doubt  had  never  been  d 
pressed  of  the  necessity,  expediency,  4 

Sropriety  of  pressing;  but  on  the  contraij 
unng  the  Whig  ministry  of  queen  AmNi 
reign,  a  period  when  the  constitution  wl 
as  well  understood,  and  as  strictly  adhere 
to,  as  at  any  time  in  the  annals  of  Ui 
country,  a  committee  appointed  in  tl 
year  1705,  to  consider  of  the  most  eAj 
tual  methods  for  manning  the  navy,  hi 
come  to  several  resolutions  to  enfoi^ 
pressing,  authorizing  justices  of  the  pead 
and  others,  to  searcn  for  seamen,  \m 
concealed,  offering  rewards  for  discoven 
them,  and  inflicting  penalties  on  such  4 
concealed  them.*  The  present  sched 
had  not  even  the  claim  of  novelty  to  thci 
attention,  as  one  similar  to  it,  but  not  i 
exceptionable,  had  been  proposed  in^ 
pamphlet  published  by  one  Hodfes,) 
king  William's  reign,  the  year  before  fl 
Register  Act,  when  this  subject  was  ondl 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  i 
said,  that  if  the  cause  of  pressing  was  cfl 
sidered,  it  would  immediately  be  seen,  ht 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  it  must  M 
to  man  the  navy,  in  war,  by  any  oAj 
means.  That  the  present  proposal  seoa^ 
to  proceed  upon  an  idea,  ot  the  King 
service  being  so  difiagreeaJ[)le  to  die  m 
men,  as  to  make  some  new  enooura^emd 
necessary,  to  induce  them  to  enterit;  ^ 
the  contrary  is  notoriously  thefiict ;  asiC 
known,  that  upon  the  ordinary  peace  erfj 
blishment,  the  navy  is  always  manned  I 
volunteers ;  for  although  the  nominal  pi 
on  board  the  fleet,  is  less  than  in  vflj 
ch'antmen,  yet  not  being  subject  to  d 
deductions  and  impositions  too  often  fli 


*  See  Vol.  6,  p.  518. 
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vib  io  them;  from  the  employmest  being 
the  work  lighter,  the  proYisions 
',  together  with  the  proepect  of  pre- 
to  the  meritoriousy  and  the  cer« 
jMa^r  cf  provisioii  for  thoie  who  were  dis- 
WtM,  hj  accident  or  infirmitj,  the  seamen 
jvefer  the  nAYj  to  merchantmeD.     He 
Aid  it  was  not  difficdt  to  account  for  the 
change  of  sentiments  in  war,  erery  bod  j 
laows  the  effect  of  a  demand  for  labourers, 
it  everj  branch,  on  the  price  of  labour ; 
itm  wasaensiblj  felt  on  an  armament ;  the 
pKTcfaants  were  obliged  to  give  greater 
nm,  to  induce  men  to  ^uit  other  ways 
if  life,  and  under  these  circumstances,  it 
jlpas  not  to  be  expected,  that  ainy  thing  but 
'^  ulsioD,  would  bring  seamen,  at  the 
wages,  into  the  navy.    The  fate  of 
Register  Act  (which  after  a  trial  of  fif* 
years,  at  above  500,0001.  expence, 
repealed,  as  having  produced  no  good 
hot  occasioned  much  charge,  vex- 
,  and  trouble)  proved  how  ineffectual 
of  future  advantage  were,  when 
into  the  scale  against  &e  temptation 
great  present  increase  of  wages, 
expedients  proposed  by  this  plan, 
be  found  either  impracticable,  in- 
aiient  to  the  state,  or  injurious  to  the 
en,    A  limitation  of  the  tfme  of  ser- 
in war,  without  entering  into  argu- 
ts  of  the  inexpediency  and  impractica- 
of  discharging  disciplined  men,  to 
I  others  in  their  room,  at  the  mo- 
of  going  uDon  service,  or  in  distant 
les,    would  be   found    impossible, 
it  was  considered,  that  the  whole 
of  seamen,  in  the  merchant  service, 
,  did  not  exceed  60,000,  and  that 
number  employed  as  suob,  in  a  war, 
navy  alone,  amounted  to  80,000 : 
it  required  no  less  than  the  enormous 
given  by  the  merchants,  in  war,  to 
t  foreign  seamen  and  natives,  from 
occupations,  to  go  in  their  ships, 
by  toe  many  wise  regulations  and 
ngements  provided  by  the  legisla- 
.  to  supply  toat  stock,  without  anord- 
eooogh  for  a  rotation ;  that  this  eoun- 
vasnoC  in  a  situation  to  make  such  an 
to  the  pay  in  the  navy,  and  Mr« 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  that, 
proposed  a  limitation  of  the  pay  in  mer- 
which  so  far  from  tending  to 
the  navy,  would  cut  off  the  source 
which  it  was  supplied,  and  instead  of 
' '  g,   would   materially  injure  the 
;  at  present,  those  men  who  were 
at  first,  were  no  worse  off,  in  point 
n*  tlum  if  no  press  had  taken  place, 


(to  which  the  rise  of  wages  must  be  attri- 
buted) and  every  man  who  escaped  the 
press,  was  benefited  by  the  advance  of 
wages,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
he  escaped:  that  the  power  of  pressing 
was  not  open  to  the  temptation  or  abuse, 
as  those  only  who  ought  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  press,  were  those  whom  the  officers 
would  wish  to  take.  It  was  not,  as  had 
been  represented  with  so  much  eloquence, 
**  to  drag  the  unoffending  subject  from  his 
house  an^  settled  means  of  livelihood,  to 
adopt  a  new  way  of  life,  for  which  his 
limbs  and  faculties  are  the  worst  calcu- 
lated and  fashioned  by  bis  Creator.''  It 
was  not  the  weak,  timid,  infirm  landman, 
but  the  active,  healthy,  brave  and  prac- 
tised seaman  that  was  to  be  taken ;  and 
though  it  might  be  natural  enough  for 
such  men  to  prefer  enormous  gain,  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  he  could  not 
think  them  too  hardly  used,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  defend  that  commerce,  whea 
attacked,  to  which,,  in  times  of  security, 
they  owed  their  support,  to  assert  the 
honours  of  their  country,  and  share  the 
spoils  of  her  enemies,  and  to  vindicate 
tneir  right,  by  their  own  actions,  to  the 
name  of  an  English  seaman,  which  carried 
with  it  respect  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  the  House 
would  adhere  to  a  practice,  authorised  by 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  justified 
by  tne  sucofipsful  experience  of  all  the 
wars  of  this  country,  or  b^  adopting  the 
motion,  endanger  the  existence  of  our 
commercial  interests  and  naval  power. 

Sir  George  SavUe  said,  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  it  asserted,  in  the 
same  debate,  that  neither  peace  nor  war 
was  a  proper  time  for  reformation.  Some 
gentlemen  said,  war  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  innovation,  or  reformation ;  other 
gentlemen  make  a  similar  objection  to  a 
season  of  peace.  He  begge<l  leave  to  re- 
tort a  simile  in  support  of  his  sentiments, 
on  this  species  or  ministerial  logic.  A 
person  who  had  a  fire  engine  to  dispose 
of,  offered  it  to  his  neighbour  for  sale,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  preserve  his  house 
from  fire.  The  neighbour  replied.  No,  I 
do  not  want  it,  my  house  is  not  on  fire. 
Anon,  his  house  is  on  fire ;  he  applies  to 
the  owner  of  the  engine,  and  tells  nim  how 
much  he  is  in  want  of  it ;  but  is  answered, 
that  it  has  been  long  since  disposed  of. 

Mr.  T.  Tawnshend  said,  it  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  heard  a  syllable  offered  against 
the  principle  of  such  a  Bill ;  or  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  pressing  for  the  sea  servico 
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defended.  There  htd  noi  been  a  great 
nan,  who  directed  the  aiiain  of  thb  coon- 
try  for  the  last  century,  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge th^  necessity  of  framine  sooie 
law,  to  prevent  the  evils  propoeed  to  be 
Temedieo,  by  a  Bill  of  the  nature  now 
moved  for.  There  might  have  been  dif- 
fidences in  opinion  as  to  the  provisions  of 
Ihe  Billy  but  never  a  single  diflerance,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  providing  a  certam 
number  of  seamen,  within  a  certam  period^, 
on  the  probable  approach  of  a  war>  or  the 
time  of  being  actually  engaged  in  one. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  never  re- 
collected that  a  motion  was  made  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plaining the  heads  and  main  objects  of  the 
bill  to  the  House,  in  order  that  the  House 
mieht  be  enabled,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
judge  of  its  propriety.  The  hoe*  gentle- 
man had  eviaentiy  departed  from  that  fun- 
damental-rule of  parliamentary  usage;  and, 
as  he  bad,  he  should  oppose  his  motion. 

The  House  divided : 

Telters. 

V  ^     r  Mr.  Temple  LuttreD-    -1 
/*^®  t Sir  Edward  Astley    -    -J 

fMr.  Buller \ 

|Mr.  Penton    '-    -    -    -J 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Noes 


S2 


loe 


The  Kin^s  Message  respecting  the  At- 
tears  of  thp  Civil  Lut.']    April  9.    The 
King  sent  down  the  following  Message  to 
the  Commons : 
*•  George  jB. 

**  It  gives  his  Majesty  much  concerti,  to 
find  himself  obliged  to  acquaint  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  difficulties  he  labours 
under,  by  reason  of  debts  incurred  by  the 
expences  of  his  household  and  of  his  civil 

S^vemment ;  which,  being  computed  on 
e  5th  day  of  January  last,  do  amount  to 
more  tlmn  600,000/.  His  Majesty  relies 
on  the  loyalty  and  afection  of  his  fkitbful 
Commons^  of  which  he  has  received  so 
many  signal  proofs,  for  enabling  him  to 
discharge  this  debt ;  and  that  they  will,  at 
the  same  time,  make  some  furthier  provi- 
sion, for  the  better  support  of  his  Majes- 
ty's household,  and  or  the  honour  and 
dignitv  of  the  crown." 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Supply.  A  similar  Message  was  sent 
to  the  Lords. 

Debates  in  the  Commons  on  the  Arrears 
of  the  Civil  Lisi.Ji    April  16.    The  order 
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Supply  t»  take  hito  consideialiM  fais  fib 
jesty's  Message  of  the  9th  being  MSfid 
Lord  J(^n  Cavendish  moved,  *«  thUll 
said  Older  be  discharged/'  His  kdUd 
stated  his  objections  on  two  groonds;  m 
on  the  manifest  defectiveness  of  the  si 
ooants^  and  secondly,  to  the  excess  of  el 
pen^ure.  The  former,  he  said,  oameanai 
eompanied  by  any  voudier,  or  e^ktefal 
or  escplanatory  observation,  that  cod 
give  them  an  air  of  authenticity,  wortH 
of  the  attention  of  that  House ;  the  latlsi 
relative  to  the  excess  of  ezpendiMH 
came  toleraUy  wdl  vouched,  and  borell 
most  ample  and  authentic  testimony,  tk^ 
the  excess  had  arisen  from,  causes  nhU 
would  not  bear  the  light.  The  manner^ 
firit)ricating  the  accounts,  and  of  ststid 
the  excess,  helped  to  explaitt  each  otfai 
The  accounts  just  stated  the  diiboii 
mei^,  without  telling  to  whom,  or  i 
wfa«  particular  service:  the  excen|i| 
course,  was  the  consequence  of  sodbl 
statement ;  and  shewed,  that  it  arose,  U 
not  why  it  should  be  provided  for.  Sj 
lordship  next  went  into  several  oompsi^ 
tfve  estimates  of  the  out-goings  of  the  H 
periods  of  dght  years  of  the  present 
with  the  like  periods  i^  the  prec( 
reign,  and  demonstrated  clearly,  that 
ing  the  16  years  of  the  present  reign, 
comparing  them  with  16  years  of  the 
reign  ;  or  taking  an  average  of  the  ex| 
diture  of  both  reigns,  that,  making 
allowance  for  increase  of  family, 
advanced  price  of  the  necessaries 
life,  the  fair  expenditure  of  his 
Majesty  ought  to  be  some  t! 
pounds  a  vear  less  than  his  pred< 
Hk  lordship  next  separately  o( 
on  the'  heads  under  whidi  the 
arose;  on  the  cofferer's  account, 
of  works,  pensions,  annuities,  secret 
vice,  and  ambassadora :  he  took  a  pa 
lar  view  of  each  of  them>  and  shewed, 
instead  of  increasing,  they  ought, 
every  appearance  without,  and  frooa 
motive  within,  to  have  been  consi ' 
lessened.  He  adverted  to  a  saying  j 
James  the  Ist,  that  we  ought  to  have  i 
army  of  ambassadors ;  whether  such  i 
army  were  now  necessary,  when  weji 
ready  were  burthened  with  a  standii 
army,  he  would  not  pretend  to  deci4 
but  he  was  certain,  if  the  gross  sum  cfaai 


ed  in  the  account  was  truly  stated, 
least  paid  for  an  army  of  ambassadors.  V 
ought  to  have  a  larger  corps  of  dipkol 
tics  than  even  the  negociating  James  hd 
•£  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  I  for  certainly  they  coot  4n  almoat  as  stf 
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•  Ml  irhote  household.  Rh  lordahipi 
i  Ar  deNlmtiDg  preltj  fuUf  oti  these  se^ 
:  mImttten,8Bid,  heahould  heve  expect- 
^ll  twHag  initeftd  cf  a  deficieocj  within 
A^lMt  ei^  yesn,  becmte  the  revenue 
it  the  pmceat  doweger  of  Wale*  had 
L«Md  Otting  the  laat  Awe  yeorS)  which 
lie  public  hM  a  right  to  expect,  would 
liiire  feogniented  the  royal  iooome  to  a  rery 
laadcnble  amount ;  nor  had  theexpeoce 
jittlie  prince  (^  Wake  and  die  bishop  of 
p^uborgh,  ttnoQated  to  a  fourth  of  what 
~  to  the  crown,  by  the  death  of  that 
The  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
was  the  common  pretext  on  which 
such  as  the  present,  were  al* 
fiMDoded ;  of  course,  he  should  ex- 
to  hesr  them  penrade  the  whole  of 
nuurtefiri  kaguage  of  this  day ;  but 
Ml  opinkm,  if  the  minister  had  the  ho* 
r  and  dignity  of  the  crown  at  heart,  he 
dd  hare  applied  to  parliament  earlier ; 
I  he  would  have  annually  apfJied  to 
t,  as  the  debt  was  incurred.  Par* 
t  would  most  probably  have  taken, 
vised  some  mode  of  lessening  the  out* 
of  retrenching  unnecessary  ex« 
they  would,  as  a  part  of  their 
,  have  enquired  into  the  state  of  the 
litare  of  the  Civil  List  revenue ;  and 
7  discovered,  as  most  certainly  they 
.  any  abuses,  they  would  rectify 
or  totally  remove  tne  cause.  Such  a 
fog  would  have  had  several  salutary 
brides  the  mere  saving ;  it  would 
rendered  the  Kingeas^in  his  private 
'tj  as  a  gentleman;  it  would  have 
any  augmentation  of  the  Civil 
revenue  totally  unnecessary ;  and  it 
'  have  preserved,  what  no  man  in  that 
was  more  solicitous  about,  it  would 
prevented  the  lustre  and  dignity  of 
crown  from  being  lowered  and  tarnish- 
«)d  its  subjects  from  being  burdened, 
ered,  and  oppressed.  Hjs  lordship 
id,  with  greet  earnestness,  and  force 
[tesaoaing,  the  dangerous  consequences 
would  probably  arise  from  an  ang- 
ion  of  the  Civil  List  revenue,  and 
ooBsequent  increase  of  the  influence  of 
OTwn,  already  become  much  too 
He  insisted,  it  would  add  to 
depravity  of  morals  which  was  known 
SMch  to  prevail ;  it  would  have  the 
elect,  that  an  uncontrolled  revenue 
spon  the  people  in  aibitraiy  countries, 
they  twow  and  attach  themselves 
coott,  in  order  to  procure  places ; 

>  prevents  tham  from  directing  theh: 

^Mis  to  indintry  and  those  liberal  pro* 


ftssiaDa  and  occupations,  which  render 
men  at  once  useful  and  ornamental  to  so* 
ciety.  Finally,  his  lordship  observed,  that 
the  noble  lord  who  now  presides  at  the 
Treasa  r]^,  and  made  the  present  application, 
was  minister  in  1769,  and  came  then,  on 
the  same  errand,  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  the  King's  debts;  and,  as  well  as  his 
memory  at  this  distance  of  time  could 
serve  htm,  he  then  assured  the  House, 
Aat  he  would  never  come  again  on  a  like 
purpose ;  but  armed  with  pr^redents  at  all 
points,  all  his  lordship,  he  presumed,  had 
to  do,  was  to  tell  the  House,  that  the 
debt  was  contracted,  and  that  it  must  be 
paid. 

Lord  North  said,  before  he  should  pro- 
ceed  to  answer  the  objections  urged  by 
the  noble  Iwd,  or  answer  any  of  the  rea- 
sons offisred  in  support  of  tne  propriety 
and  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  ne  would 
beg  leave  to  set  his  lordship  right,  in  the 
honour  he  had  done  him,  by  saying,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  finances  when  the 
last  application  was  made  to  parliament, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  King's  debts.  He 
begged  leave  to  assure  his  lordship  he  wan 
not  at  the  bead  of  the  finances ;  and  his 
lordship  must  be  convinced,  he  was  not, 
on  recollection.  He  delivered  the  mes- 
sage, it  n  true,  because  he  was  then  at  the 
Treasury  board ;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  House,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord, 
that  hei  did  not  promise,  nor  was  he  autho- 
riaed  to  promise,  that  future  applicationa 
of  a  similar  nature  would  not  be  made* 
He  confessed,  that  the  task  was  a  dis* 
agreeable  one,  taking  it  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light ;  and  when  he  last  came 
upon  a  like  errand,  he  little  thought  it 
would  have  ever  fhllen  to  his  lot  again  $ 
for  as  several  of  his  predecessors,  much 
bis  superiors  in  point  of  abilities,  had  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time  in  administration, 
he  never  entertained  the  most  distant  idea^ 
or  expectation,  that  he  should  again  be 
compelled  to  repeat  the  same  request; 
but  at  length,  said  his  lordship,  such  is  the 
stability  w  government,  that  an  adminis- 
tration can  even  outlive  eight  years !  His 
brdship  then  appealed  to  the  sense  of  hie 
general  expressions,  when  he  delivered  the 
royal  message  in  1769,  and  insisted,  that 
he  never  promised  to  restrain  the  Civil  List 
expences  within  any  certain  bounds,  or 
pledged  himself  to  prevent  any  future  ex- 
cess. In  answer  to  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  noble 
lord,  he  said,  the  last  four  of  the  eight 
yearsp  the  expenditure  had  undergone  a 
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considerable  decrease,  nearly,  if  hb  me* 
mory  served  him  right,  to  the  amount  of 
lOOyOOO^  per  annan.    He  said,  that  the 
last  year  it  had  increased,  and  that  for  a 
very    obvious   reason ;   because   several 
steady  friends  to  government,  natives  of 
America,  and  others,  for  their  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  had  been  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  driven  thence,  without  the 
means  of  support ;  some  without  even  the 
means  of  sustenance^  to  seek  relief  in  this 
country.  Many  of  these  had  beeq  relieved 
by  royal  bounty,  and  had  consequently 
considerably  inoreased  the  out-goinss ;  he 
believed  to  the  amount  of  27,000?.    No 
notice  had  been  taken  of  several  causes  of 
ez pence  that  didly  arose.    If  the  princess 
dowager's  death  so  far  served  to  augment 
the  royal  revenue,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  prince  William, 
remamed  to  be  taken  outof  it,  to  theamount 
of  12,000/.  a  year.  •  Again,  the  increased 
pensions  to  judges  amounted  to  upwards 
of  4,000^  a  year ;  for  though  no  regular 
.applications  were  made  on  that  account, 
be  thought  that  when  great  men  had  been 
worn  down  by  age  and  infirmities,  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  neglect  paying 
a  suitable  attention  to  their  rank  and  ser- 
vices.    He  hoped,  the  Civil  List  expendi- 
ture, would  not  in  future  exceed  900,000^ 
5er  annum,  because  the  44  per  cent, 
uties  paid  from  the  Leeward  islands,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  American  quii-rents, 
afler  the  present  unnatural  rebellion,  would 
form  such  a  fund  in  support  of  the  present 
proposed  establishment,  as  would  render 
similar  applications  to  parliament  totally 
unnecesssary.    The  noble  lord  had  said  a 
good  deal  respecting  the  charge  of  ambas* 
aadors,  and  the   excess  of  expenditure 
under  that  head ;  but  he  was  free  to  con« 
tend,  that  if  the  noble  lord  thought  it 
worth   his  while  to  inspect  that  article 
again,  he  would  find  the  expence  of  am- 
bassadors rather  diminished  than  increas- 
ed ;  were  the  allowance  made  to  lord  and 
general  Howe  deducted.    The  noble  lord 
and  his  brother  were  paid  as  such,  and 
having  a  secretary,  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  what  principally  caused  the  in- 
crease.   His  loroship  entered  into  several 
computations,  which  controverted  the  facts 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
first.    He  denied,  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  been  on  the  increase,  since 
the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  but 
contended,  that  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment bad  been  purely  augmented  by  the 
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wi^m  and  rectitude  of  his  Majestj 
councils ;  and  the  esteem  and  connd^u 
of  his  subjects.  The  obligations  were  mi 
tual,  and  justly  merited ;  and  if  such  i 
influence  as  that  described  by  the  nob 
lord  had  realhr  existed,  he  was  perfect 
satisfied  his  Majesty  would  employ  it,  n 
in  endeavouring  to  abridoe  the  liberties 
his  subjects,  or  in  acts  of  oraression,  b 
in  protecting  them  in  the  full  enjoyme 
of  every  thing  which  might  promise 
render  them  a  prosperous,  virtuous,  ai 
happy  people.  As  to  the  last  objectu 
made  to  the  proposed  augmentation,  th 
it  would,  as  in  arbitrary  countries,  tend  1 
hurt  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  gen 
rate  place-hunters  and  idlers,  who  migl 
be  better  employed,  and  thereby  becon 
more  useful  to  the  state,  he  could  » 
possibly  trace  the  consequence;  for  i 
knew  no  new  places,  or  appointments,  tl 
present  measure  would  give  birth  to ;  aa 
as  for  such  as  were  already  establishaJ,  1 
did  not  think  it  was  in  the  power  of  til 
noble  lord,  or  any  other  person,  to  redoc 
the  number  of  those  who  make  daily  iq 
plication  for  places,  without  he  first  undei 
took  to  reduce  the  number  of  places  thesi^ 
selves ;  for  without  such  a  previous  redn^ 
tion,  he  was  satisfied  all  other  methojj 
would  prove  totally  inefiective. 

Mr.  WWccs  said: 

Mr.  Speaker ;  there  is  not  a  gentli 

man  in  this  House,  or  in  the  kingdo^ 

more  anxious  than  I  am,  that  the  spleod^ 

and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Elngland  ahorf 

be  maintained  in    its  truest   lustre,  ^ 

though  for  above  a  course  of  fifteen  yeaij 

I  have  received  from  the  crown  only  a  su^ 

cession  of  injuries,  and  never  in  any  ml 

ment  of  my  life  the  slightest  favour/^ 

had  the  honour.  Sir,  of  a  seat  in  this  Hoas| 

when  the  affiiir  of  the  Civil  List  was  fif| 

a^tated  in  parliament  in  the  beginning  s 

his  present  Majesty's  reign,  when  evei] 

^oa  subject  hc^>ed  to  have  more  than  th( 

idea  of  a  patriot  king.    I  then  acquiesc  * 

in  the  proposed  grant.  The  acceptance 

an  annuity  of  800,000/.  and  the  giving 

to  the  puolic  the  ancient,  hereditary  i 

nues  of  the  crown,  originated  frooi  . 

throne.    It  was  proposed  to  this  House 

the  usual  mode  by  Air.  Legge,  then  cb 

cellor    of    the  Exchequer.      Parliai 

adopted  the  proposition,  and  it  was 

cepted  with  gratitude  by  the  King. 

ministers  of  that  time  dedared  to 

House  the  King's  entire  satis&ction, 

that  his  Majestjr  should  be  happy  to 
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Mined  from  the  disagreeable  neoessi^ 
tf  ever  applying  to  paniaraent,  like  hia 
(edeoenors,  to  make  good  the  deficien- 
jpB  of  the  Chril  List.  It  was  admit- 
|U  that  the  allowance  was  competent^ 
k,  roost  fully  adeauate  to  the  wants, 
eren  to  the  splendoar  of  the  crown. 
It  granted  all  the  sovereign  asked, 
Bttde  the  gra&t  in  the  very  mode  pro- 
*  bv  the  minister.  The  Civil  List  Act 
my  declares  in  the  preamble,  that 
,000^  per  annum,  **  was  a  certain  and 
^B^ent  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 

Pes  of  his  Majesty's  civil  government, 
supporting  the  aignity  of  the  crown 
^Grest  Britain."  The  nation  thought 
■elves  assured  of  not  paying  more 
800,0001.  per  annum  to  the  Civil  List, 
gtre  that  sum  cheerfully  for  the  trap- 
of  royalty.  In  the  speech  at  the 
of  that  session  oar  gracious  young 
'  told  08  from  the  3)rone,*that  he 
not  snfficieDtly  thank  us,  and  that  he 
'it  himself  much  obliged  to  us  for 
more  hnmediately  concerned  him- 
By  this  bargain.  Sir,  with  the  public, 
[enerally  understood,  and  indeed 
at  that  time,  that  his  Majesty 
be  a  gainer  of  near  7fiO0l.  per  an- 
The  noble  lord  with  the  blue  rib- 
htt  unfairly  drawn  his  calculations 
ooljr  the  last  eight  years  of  the  late 
's  reign.  He  ought  to  have  taken  the 
~  of  that  reign  together.  In  some 
the  Civil  List  was  very  de6cient; 
it  greatly  exceeded  the  sum  of 
As  this  is  peculiarly  a  day  of 
ealcolation,  I  will  observe  that,  from 
•ccooots  delivered  into  parliament,  it 
1,  that  in  the  S3  years  of  George 
id's  reign,  from  Midsummer  1727  to 
ler  1760,  the  Civil  List  produced 
%192J^U.  whereas  800,000;.  for  S3 
amounts  to  26,400,000^.  M  that  there 
[•  deficiency  of  217,019/.  The  gain, 
"  '»re,  on  a  net  revenue  of  800,000/. 
to  average  above  6,576/.  a  year, 
nm  of  800,000/.  was  at  that  time 
abundantly  sufficient  to  support 
^deadour  of  the  crown,  and  the  ma- 
of  this  great  people.  His  Majesty 
noeived  besides  172,605/^  the  arrears 
hte  k&g's  Civil  List,  100,000/.  on 
It  of  S<Nnerset-house,  and  an  addi- 
grant  of  513,511/.  in  1769,  to  dis- 
all  incumbrances.  The  death  of 
princess  dowager  of  Wales  was  a 
If  of  60,000/.  a  year,  and  of  the  duke 
n«k  12,000/:  a  year.  Yet,  Sir,  we  are 
^  told  of  another  debt  of  618»S^.  and 


called  upon  to  pay  that  likewise,  notwith- 
standing the  former  bargain  with  the  pub- 
lic. The  very  proposal  implies  another 
violation  of  public  faith.  Sir,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  if  we  are  indeed  just  trustees  , 
for  the  people,  if  we  conscientiously  re- 
flect, that  their  wealth  is  intrusted  to  our 
care,  that  we  are  the  guardians  of  the^ub- 
lie  purse,  we  ought  to  stop  this  growing 
evil,  and  reprobate  the  idea  of  sufiering 
their  money  to  be  thus  squandered,  as 
well  as  the  country  drained  by  a  variety  of 
taxes.  I  must  add,  Sir,  taxes  imposed  to 
supply  a  profusion,  which  arises  from  a 
violation  of  a  solemn  compact  with  the  na- 
tion, and  renders  the  limitation  of  the  ex« 
pences  of  the  crown  by  parliament  the 
most  vague  and  absurd  of  all  propositions. 
The  power  of  controul  of  the  expences  of 
the  crown  is  the  being  and  life  of  parlia- 
ment. What  traces  do  we  now  find  of  the 
exbtence  of  this  power  f  Are  the  accounts 
on  our  table  proofs  of  our  boasted  oecono- 
my  ?  and  is  meanness  thus  nearly  allied  to 
prodigality  ? 

There  is  at  present,  Sir,  a  peculiar  cru- 
elty in  thus  endeavouring  to  fleece  the 
people,  when  we  are  involved  in  a  most 
expensive,  as  well  as  unnatural  and  ruin- 
ous, civil  war,  'and  burthened  with  an 
enormous  load  of  national  debt,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  even  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
stand  under.  Is  there  no  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  this  impoverished  country  ? 
Are  the  people  really  nothing  in  th^  scale 
of  government  ?  The  principal  of  the  na- 
tional debt  is  stated  to  us  at  Midsummer 
1775  to  amount  to  the  astonishing  sum 
of  135,943,051/.  and  the  interest  to 
4,440,821/.  Is  this  the  time,  Sir,  that  a 
minister  can  with  an  unembarrassed  coun- 
tenance come  to  parliament  to  lay  addi- 
tional loads  on  an  exhausted  nation,  and  to 
ask  more  of  the  people's  money  ?  When 
the  greatest  sources  of  our  commerce  and 
wealth  are  destroyed  by  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  administration,  when  we  have 
already  spent  in  this  unjust  war  above  19 
millions,  when  above  half  our  empire  is 
lost,  and  those  American  friends,  who 
have  assisted  us  so  frequently  and  so  pow- 
erfully, are  forced  by  our  injustice  to  be- 
come determined  enemies,  and  for  their 
own  safety  to  endeavour  our  humiliation, 
are  we  at  such  a  momebt  as  this  to  talk  of 
the  greatness  of  the  crown,  a  crown  shorn 
of  half  its  beams  ?  Are  we  to  hear  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  nation,  when  we  have 
lost  more  than  we  have  retained  of  this 
divided  empire^  when  new  taxes  and  addi- 
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tional  burdens  on  the  people  ere  the  most 
important  objects  of  government  ?  Is  the 
Civil  List  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
loss  of  all  those  resources  of  trade  and 
riches^  by  which  it  is  fed  and  nourished  ? 
Is  the  nature  of  the  Civil  List  in  the  body 
politic  analogous  to  what  lord  Bacon  says 
4)f  the  Spleen,  that  it  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  waste,  decay,  and  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  other  parts  of  the  human 

body  ? 

Siri'  we  ought  to  look  back  to  what 
former  princes  and  parliaments  have  done. 
I  will  tfdce  the  consideration  only  from  the 

^gloriiitts  sora  of  the  Revolution,  and  it 
diall  be  stated  fairly  and  fully.  The  Civil 
List  was  not  granted  to  king  William  for 

,  life  till  the /ear  169a,  when  700,000/.  a 
year  was  settled  on  him.  The  distractions 
of  his  government,  and  of  all  Europe  at 
that  period,  are  well  known.  His  most 
generous  views  for  the  public  were  thwart- 
ed at  home  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
reign  by  the  Tories,  as  the  friends  of  li- 
berty are  now  harrassed  by  them  in  Ame- 
rica, according  to  the  late  orders  of  ge- 
neral Washington  to  the  continental  army, 
and  his  spirited  letters  to  the  Congress. 
Queen  Anne  had  the  same  revenue  settled 
upon  lier.  She  did  not  ask  the  additional 
aum  of  100,000{.  to  her  Civil  List,  but  she 
gave  unasked  out  of  it  yearly  100>00M. 
towards  carrying  on  the  war,  a  war  against 
Franee,  besides  200^000^.  at  least  towards 
the  bttUding  of  Blenbeim^house,  and  above 
100,0001.  for  the  support  of  the  poor  Pa- 
latbes.  We  have  a  Resolution  of  this 
House,  Sir,  on  a  report  from  a  conmitteei 
which  states  this  very  fully.  It  is  on  the 
Journals  of  May  13, 17159  and  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words :  <<  Resolved,  That  the  sum 
of  700,000^  per  annum  was  settled  upon 
his  late  majesty  king  William  during  his 
lifo,  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  hous* 
hold|  and  other  his  necessary  occasions ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  majesty's  demise, 
after  the  deduction  of  3,700i(.  a  wedc,  tliat 
was  applied  to  the  public  uses,  was  the 
produce  of  the  Civil  List  revenues,  that 
were  continued  and  settled  on  her  late 
majesty  queen  Anne,  during  her  life.''  The 
deduction  for  public  service  of  3,700^  a 
week,  or  ldS,400/.  a  year,  from  that  part 
of  the  Civil  List  revenue  called  the  <*  H^ 
reditarjr  and  Temporary  Excise,"  was  first 
made  in  the  last  year  of  king  William. 
Notwithstanding  this  deduction,  the  Civil 
List  Funda^  produced  in  that  very  year 
709,420^.!'  in  the  first  of  oueen  Anne  the 
saflM  funde  with  rh^same  deductions  were 


settled  on  her  for  life,  and  declared  to  b 
for  raising  700,000/.  for  tl^  support  of  hi 
housholdy  and  the  dignity  of  her  eoven^ 
ment.  l^  the  9th  of  her  reign  the  old  Pss| 
office  act  was  repealed,  i^nd  a  new  G« 
neral  Post-office  with  higher  rates  was  est^ 
blishedy  in  consideration  of  which  anothi 
deduction  was  made  from  the  Civil  Up 
revenue  of  700/.  a  week,  or  36,400/. 
year.  Both  these  deductions  have  ev< 
sinoe  been  continued. 

George  1  had  the  same  revenue  settle 
upon  him  as  queen  Anne ;  but  if  300,OOQ 
paid  him  by  the  Royal  Exchanse  ai^ 
London  Assurance  Companies,  and  a  mil 
lion  granted  in  17^}  towards  paybs  faj 
debts,  are  included,  bis  income  will  sg 
pear  to  have  been  nearly  SOOgOOO/.  u 
annum.  In  the  first  speech  to  his  parui 
ment  he  took  notice,  *\  That  it  wvi  \{ 
happiness  to  see  a  prinoe  of  Walesi  iri( 
may,  in  due  time,  succeed  to  the  threHj 
and  see  him  blessed  with  many  childrea^ 
Yet  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  List  ( 
the  bcfginmng  of  that  reign  was  only  sd 
tied  at  70Q,WQ/.  a  year.  It  waa  not.| 
after  the  great  expences  consequ^o^^ 
the  rebellioe  ciihe  earl  of  M^,  mai  t| 
other  perjured  Scots,  who,  although  ' 
bad  taken  the  oaths  to  hisgoverni 
traitorously  waged  open  and  impious 
against  a  mild  and  just  sovereign,  that 
parliament  paid  the  king's  depts.  la 
reign  ef  George  1,  tl^  prince  of  Walj| 
had  ao  esl^btishinent  ef  100,000/.  yj 
annum.   / 

George  8,  had  a  very  numerous  fiunil 
and  8OO,OO0iL  was  at  Qrst  settled  vpj 
him,  with  whateve?  surplus  might  aii 
from  thedutieaend  allowanoescomposil 
the  Civil  List  revenues.  In  1736,  4i 
part  of  the  hersditary  and  temporary  tfj 
QiBOf  which  consisted  of  duties  on  Bgi 
tuous  liquors,  was  taken  fi^^om  the  C^ 
List,  in  consideralion  of  which  7O,O0d 
waa  transferred  to  it  fiw^  the  aMi 
gate  fund.  The  income  of  Geoi^  %t| 
eluding  115,000£.  granted  in  172Q»  m 
456,733/.  in  1747«  towards  midung  goii 
the  deficiencies,  which  had  arisen  in  4 
Civil  List  duties,  was  810,749iL  perann« 
for  33  years.  His  late  majesty  likedi 
had  in  hb  reign  a  Scotisb  rebellioa,  carrit 
on  by  many  ef  the  same  traitors^wfao  ki 
been  pardoned  by  his  fether.  The  si 
pence  of  that  rebellion  to  the  king  av 
kingdom  was  enormous,  for  it  waa  w 
confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  islam 
but  raged  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdoB 
and  the  labels  advftnoed  to  witbia  U 
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^flrtbeapilaL    Sucb  ^  event.  Sir, 

anfiicewn,  becat)«e  foretold,  we«  a 

(grQund  ^ox  the  parUanent's  diacharg- 

«  debt  contracted  b j  securioff  to  us 

~  thing  dear  to  laea  and  Engbshmen. 

t  eitablisbment  of  the  present  King, 

iAe  yearly  rent  charge  to  the  nation  of 

ido^i  vas  a  measure  at  that  time 

Uj  plessiog  both  to  the  prince  and 

it.   The  niinister  boasted  that  there 

ioot  a  possibility  of  any  future  dispute 

the  hereditary  revenues,  or  con* 

accQunU  suspected  to  be  false, 

Jj  eiTooeotts,    or    deceitful,    kept 

or  anticipated,   to  serve  a  par* 

r  wvpose.    I  am  aware.  Sir,  that 

iCivu](4ist  revenues  have  been  increas* 

for  mtoy  years.    The  mean  annual 

for  the  last  five  years  of  George 

829,150^  «nd  for  the  first  six  years 

kk  present  Mijesty,  it  would  have  been, 

''^1  establishment  in  the  late  reign  con* 

9^fiQ0l.    In  1775,  it  would  have 

1 1^19,i50^    Near  9&,00(M.  per  ann. 

hit  great  increi^  has  been  produced 

[|D  iocrease  in  the  Post-office  revenue, 

'  chiefly  by  the  late  alteration  in 

fiMQoer  of  franking,  andby  the  Ming 

'the  cross  posts  to  the  public  by  the 

iofMr.  Allen ;  but  these  profits  would 

Vy,  at  least  certably  ought  to,  have 

reserved  to  the  public,  had  the  esta* 

■cotio  the  late  reign  been  continued. 

[the  foot  of  one  of  the  accounts  on 

table  it  is  stated,  ««  The  amount  of 

lOOCy.  granted  to  his  Majesty  from  the 

"lOct,  1760,  to  the  5th  Jan.  1777,  is 

"^MIL  4«.  9id.     The  produce  as 

(exceeds  the  annuity  by  2,381,^R 

H^  Bat  parliament  granted  to  pay  off 

iCiva  List  debt,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1769, 

'jf  the  supplies  for  1769,  513,511/. 

n  being  deducted  shews  the  gain  to 

pablic  to  be,   l,867,730t  9^.  IJrf." 

bsrgsin  concluded  for  the   public 

'  tjOi  annuity  to  the  King  of  a  clear 

subject  to  no  deductions,  or 

for  his  life,  on  a  solemn  pro* 

isf  that  being  made  to  bear  all  the 

I  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  royal 

It  was  a  fair  compact  of  finance 

the  King  and  the  subject,  ratified 

parties.     The  roost  explicit  as- 

vere  given  by  the  Chancellor  of 

tieqiier,  in  the  King's  name,  that 

should  be  asked,  and  that  now 

ty  could  never  be  under  the  dis* 

neeesaity  of  importuning  this 

'^  messages  of  personal  coiicem. 

>«Sf  Sir,  camiiUy  eiamined  the  ac« 

^OUXIX.]    - 


counts  kid  before  this  House,  by  his  Ma« 
}estv's  command,  the  eight  folio  books,  as 
well  as  the  other  papers.  I-  will  venture 
to  say  they  are  as  loose,  unsatisfactory, 
perplexed,  and  unintelligible  as  those  de* 
livered  in  by  the  noble  lord  with  the  blue 
ribbon  in  1770,  a  year  af^er  the  formeif 
demand  to  pay  the  debts  on  the  Civil 
I^st.  1  am  sure.  Sir,  more  loosef,  unsa* 
tisfactory,  perplexed,  and  unintelligible^ 
no  accounts  can  be.  Their  defectivenesi 
and  fallacy  is  highly  culpable.  The  com* 
ing  to  parliament  at  that  time  with  such  % 
demand,  but  without  any  account  what- 
ever, was  an  insult  to  tbia  House,  and  the 
now  laying  before  us  such  accounts  aa 
those  on  the  table  b  a  solemn  mockery. 
Many  gentlemen  in  the  House  declared 
the  last  week  their  q>inion,  that,  after  the 
strictest  examination,  they  could  make 
notliing  of  those  former  accounts.  It  waa 
not  intended  they  should.  One  particular 
only  fixed  my  attention  as  an  individual* 
Under  the  head  of  **  secret  and  special 
service,''  I  find  that  between  Oct.  1762, 
and  Oct.  1763,  a  most  memorable  year, 
there  was  issued  to  Samuel  Martin,  esq. 
41,000^  We  have  indeed,  Sir,  had  a 
week  allowed  to  go  through  these  ae^ 
counts ;  but.I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  e 
year  would  not  be  sufilcient  to  clear  them 
from  their  studied  perplexity,  to  give  order 
and  light  to  such  a  chaos.  The  most  able 
accomptants  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
them.  They  would  puzzle  a  De  Moivre, 
^Egyptian  darkness  hanffs  over  the  whole* 
There  is  not  one  frienaly  ray  of  light  to 
lead  us  through  this  labyrinth. 

No  account,  Sir,  whatever  is  given  par- 
liament of  the  other  considerable  revenues 
of  the  crown,  besides  the  annuity  of 
800,000/.  I  do  not  mean  the  income  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  or  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg,  but  what  his  Majest3r  enjoys  aa 
King  of  En^and.  That  is  a  fair  conside- 
ration with  us,  when  the  House  are  pro^ 
viding  for  the  support  of  the  lustre  of  the 
crown,  at  present,  I  fear,  a  little  tarnished* 
The  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 
are,  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  the  land  revenue  within  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  the  revenue  of  Gibraltar, 
American  quit-rents,  now  generally' lost, 
irredeemably  lost,  the  plantation  duties  of 
4^  per  cent,  from  the  Leeward  islands, 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, which  certainly  carry  the  royal  in- 
come to  much  above  one  million  a  year. 
We  may  form  some  guesses  from  the 
granu  we  find  made.    From  the  revenuf 
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of  the  duchy  of  ComwaU  it  appears  that 
17fiO0l»  issued  to  Mr.  firadshavr  in  one 
year,  and  11,000^.  in  another.  From  the 
4^  per  cent,  in  1769,  for  his  Majesty's 
special  service,  14*,742/.  tosir  Grey  Cooper. 
In  1771 9  John  Robinson,  esq.  received 
10,000^.  of  the  Virginian  quit-rents,  the 
last  payment  1  believe  of  that  nature.  Sir 
Grey  Cooper  in  1769  received  2,144/. 
from  the  revenue  of  Gibraltar;  and  in 
1765  the  sum  of  13,804/.  was  issued 
thence  for  special  service.  Such  copious 
streams  must  flow  from  rich  and  abundant 
fountains.  The  plantation  duties  of  4^ 
per  cent,  produced,  in  175S,  the  sum  of 
27,377/.  Fines  and  forfeitures  are  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  royal  revenue. 
I  was  plundered  in  one  year  of  1,000/.  by 
two  fines,  one  of  500/.  for  a  pretended 
Hbelj  and  another  of  the  same  sum,  be- 
cause I  had  a  laughable  poem  locked  up 
in  my  bureau,  which  administration  hired 
a  rascal  of  a  servant  to  steal,  and  then 
they  contrived  to  have  published. 

The  business  of  this  day,  Sir,  is  natural-* 
ly  branched  out  into  two  parts,  both 
wh^ch  certainly  claim  our  strict  attention. 
His  Majesty's  Message  points  them  out  to 
us.  The  first  is  the  outstanding  debts,  the 
second  the  increase  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Civil  List.  Before  we  proceed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  payment  of  the 
King's  debts,  we  ought  to  enquire  in  what 
manner  they  have  been  contracted.  The 
King  has  enjoyed  ever  since  his  accession 
the  greatest  unappropriated  revenue  of 
any  princeyin  Europe,  and  the  expences 
of  the  whole  royal  family  have  never  ex- 
ceeded 160,000/.  a  year.  A  committee 
•should  be  appointed  for  both  the  purposes 
mentioned,  and  papers  very  different  from 
those  before  us  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
parliament.  It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
form  the  slightest  conjecture  from  tliese 
accounts  in  what  way  so  enormous  a  debt 
as  618,340/.  has  been  contracted.  It  is 
astonishing  that  there  should  remain  in 
cash  In  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of  Jan. 
last  only  35,640/.  The  queen  has  indeed 
50,000/.  a  year  very  regularly  paid ;  but 
the  expence  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  bishop  of  Osnaburgh  is  charged  from 
1769  to  1777  only  42,2^2/.  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry  and  prince  Edward,  for  the 
same  period,  5,017/.  The  King's  Mes- 
sage, Sir,  leads  us  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  whole  royal  family.  His  Majesty  has 
two  brothers,  universally  beloved  by  the 
nation.  I  find  no  trace  of  any  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  crown  on  their  account  i  no 
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Erincely  grants  to  either  6£  the  King's  on 
rothers.  As  an  Englishman  I  regret  tl 
scantiness  of  their  incomes.  The  duke  < 
Gloucester  seems  doomed  to  pass  his  lii 
abroad ;  and  it  is  certainly  neither  froi 
choice,  nor  froni  the  ill  state  of  his  healtl 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  is  happier,  ao 
lives  in  England.  He  possesses  all  tl 
virtues,  and  supports  with  dignity  the  rani 
of  a  private,  benevolent,  amiable  nobh 
man.  His  income  is  by  no  means  adeqaal 
to  the  splendor  of  a  prince  of  the  blooi 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  so  near  to  tl 
King  as  his  Majesty's  own  brother.  Um 
then.  Sir,  has  this  enormous  debt  been  coi 
tracted?  No  outward  magnificeuce  h 
dazzled  our  eyes ;  no  internal,  domest 
profusion  has  been  imputed  to  the  Lot 
Steward  of  the  household,  who  almo 
alone  has  continued  in  office  this  who 
'  reign.  We  have  scarcely  the  appearand 
of  a  court,  even  in  the  capital.  Fortn 
kings  of  England  with  very  inferior  r 
venues  were  generous  and  splendid,  thi 
courts  pompous  and  brilliant.  All  priao 
ly  and  royal  visitors  virere  lodged  in  thi 
palaces,  and  splendidly  entertained.  S 
Majesty's  residence  at  Windsor  the  li 
summer  did  not  quite  revive  all  the  id€ 
of  the  magnificence,  and  even  hospitaiil 
of  the  Plantagenets,  nor  effiice  all  the  ^ 
ries  of  our  Henries  and  Edwards.  1 
stately  buildings,  or  proud  palaces,  ) 
*<  imperial  works,  ana  worthy  kingi 
have  excited  the  public  wonder,  or  cal 
foreigners  from  the  continent  to  o 
island  to  admire  the  royal  taste  aifid  mi 
nificence.  An  hon.  gentleman  (sir  Gf 
Cooper)  tells  us  of  the  King's  boos 
The  former  kings  of  England,  Sir,  liv 
in  palaces,  not  in  houses.  His  Majei 
has  not  yet  had  a  Scottish  rebellion 
quell.  The  royal  revenues  have  not  be 
expended  against  the  Scots,  but  sum 
dered  to  them ;  an  idea  little  suspected 
the  people  of  England,  when  they  gave 
first  with  such  a  liberal,  and  even  prodi| 
hand.  How  then.  Sir,  has  this  debt  be 
contracted  ?  There  are  no  *^  outward  a 
visible"  siens  of  grandeur  and  expence. 
will  tell  the  House  what  is  said  withi 
doors,  what  the  nation  suspects,  and  thei 
fore  it  becomes  our  duty  to  investigs 
The  nation.  Sir,  suspects,  that  the  rega 
ministerial  majorities  in  parliament  i 
bought  by  these  very  grants ;  that  in  o 
instance  we  attend  to  the  evangelical  p 
cept,  **  give,  and  it  shall  be  given  ui 
you,"  and  tliat  the  crown  has  made  a  pi 
chase  of  this  House  with  th^  money  of  | 
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]0jple.  Hence  the  ready,  tame,  and  ser- 
fie  conpliaiice  to  every  royal  edict  issued 
bj  the  minister.  Inward  corruption  is  the 
ctoker,  which  gnaws  the  vitals  of  parlia- 
neat  It  is  wnoat  universally  believed. 
Sir,  that  the  debt  has  been  contracted  in 
comiptiiiff  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, ttid  uiat  this  public  plunder  has  been 
dwided  among  the  maioritv  of  this  House, 
vhich  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  corrupt 
asemblj  in  Europe,  while  the  honest  and 
ftir  creditors  of  the  crown  have  been  re- 
duced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Compas- 
80Q  Co  them  is  only  made  the  pretext  of 
the  present  message.  This,  Sir,  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  parliamentary  enquiry. 

The  alarm  has  spread  through  the  coun- 
tfj.  The  charge  is  taken  up  by  almost 
ycverj  independent  man  in  the  kingdom, 
it  is  asked.  Did  the  last  parliamentary 
pgisst  of  518,511/.  so  lately  as  1769,  to 
^j  the  King's  debts,  give  satisfaction  to 
the  honest  tradesmen  and  inferior  depen- 
jfats  of  the  crown,  or  was  it  diverted  ano- 
jfaer  way  ?  The  majority  of  this  House,  Sir, 
isugbt  not  to  lie  under  this  suspicion,  nor 
pi^  they,  if  they  are  innocent.  They 
fSBgfat  likewise  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
^r  sovereign  from  the  foul  suspicions 
* '  h  are  gone  abroad  on  this  subject.  A 
ier  accusation  can  scarcely  be  brought, 
r.  Locke,  Sir,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Dis- 
liolation  of  Government,  says, «'  He"  (the 
iaipreme  executor)  *^  acts  contrary  to  his 
jtat,  vben  he  either  employs  the  force, 
ireasure,  and  offices  of  the  society,  to  cor- 
'spt  the  representatives,  and  gain  them  to 
it  purposes,  or  openly  pre-engages  the 
'  !ors»  and  prescribes  to  their  choice, 
I,  whom  he  has  by  solicitations,  threats, 
jpomtses,  or  otherwise,  won  to  his  designs ; 
isd  employs  them  to  bring  in  such  who 
|igye  promised  before*hand  what  to  vote, 
|Mid  what  to  enact.''  What,  Sir,  was  the 
icsK  of  Hine's  patent  place  in  the  coi- 
tion of  the  customs  at  Exeter,  pub- 
^y  sold,  and  the  money  given,  not  to  a 
pedy  public,  but  to  general  Burgoyne, 
III  reimburse  him  the  expences  of  the 
hcston  election,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
INDtion  and  fine  of  1,000/.  by  a  court 
^  lav,  for  the  outrages  committed  in 
ire  against  the  sacred  rights  of 
on?  That  instance  alone  merited  an 
ment  from  parliament  against  the 
minister  of  that  day.* 
tf  there  is.  Sir,  a  spark  of  virtue  left 

*  For  the  history  of  thb  transaction,  see 
V«d£Ul's  Jaaios,  vol.  1,  p.  201  \  vol.  d,  p.  SA. 


among  us,  wecannptsit  down  contented 
with  such  loose  general  accoimts,'that  se« 
cret  and  special  service,  'the  privy  purse, 
the  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  the  cofierer 
of  the  household,  royal  bounties,  pensions 
and  annuities,  swallow  up  almost  the  whole 
Civil  List.  There  is.  a  general  charge  of 
pensions  to  the  amount  of  438,000/.  The 
Pension  List  is  the  great  grievance.  From 
1769  to  1777,  there  is  a  single  line  of 
171,000/.  Secret  and  Special  service, 
issued  to  sir  Grey  Coopen  In  the  same 
period,  under  the  same  article,  114,000/. 
to  John  Robinson,  esq.  exclusive  of  enor- 
mous sums  on  the  same  heads  to  the  secre« 
taries  of  state,  and  the  secretary  of  Uio 
Post-office,  generally  in  one  short,  single 
line.  When  we  know.  Sir,  what  prosecu- 
tions have  been  carried  on,  a  loose  article 
of  60,000/.  in  one  year,  as  Law  Charges, 
ought  to  alarm  us  no  less  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  than  for  the  private  property  of 
individuals  against  unfounded  claims  of  the 
crown.  We  have  seen  the  cruel  invasion 
of  both  in  this  reign.  Under  the  head  of 
Contingencies.of  Divers  Natures,  we  are 
lost  and  bewildered  by  a  rambling  account, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  guess  the  least 
particular.  We  find  Messrs.  Amyand  and 
Siebel  receive  38,692/.  to  pay  bills  of 
exchange;  and  in  another  line,  Thomas 
Pratt,  esq.  8,139/.  to  pay  another  bill  of 
exchange.  For  what  national  purpose, 
or  public  service  i  Such  accounts.  Sir, 
are  only  calculated  for  such  a  servile  par- 
liament. Pensions,  annuities,  and  royal 
bounties,  shall  with  much  caution  be 
touched  by  me  even  in  this  House.  One 
word  only  I  shall  mention  of  literary  pa^ 
tronage,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
subject  We  are.  Sir,  hourly  told,  that 
genius  and  learning  are  now  fostered  by 
the  propitious  beams  of  royal  favour,  and 
all  the  polite  arts  encourage^  and  patro- 
nized. The  two  &mous  ooctors,  JSheb- 
beare  and  Johnson,  are  in  this  reign  the 
state  hirelings   called   pensioners.     The 

Eiety  of  our  sovereign  to  the  memory  of 
is  ^andfather,  as  well  as  latitude  to  our 
glorious  deliverer,  should  surely,  Sir^ 
have  prevented  the  names  of  these  two 
doctors  from  diseracing  a  Civil  List,  which 
both  of  them  haa  repeatedly  and  publicly 
declared  the  King's  family  had  no  right 
to,  but  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  flagrant 
usurpation.  These  two  doctors  have  in 
their  writings  treated  the  late  king,  and 
king  William,-  with  the  utmost  virulence 
and  scurriiitv,  ahd  they  are  the  known 
pensioned  advocates  of  despotism.    Th« 
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two  other  ifiBtaDoeB  are  ridicalous  enoogh. 
David  Hume  was  pensioned  in  thiA  pious 
reign  for  attacking  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Dr.  Beattie  for  answering  him.  In 
this  manner  is  the  pnblie  treasure  lavish- 
ed ;  but  these,  I  own,  are  mean  objects, 
and  of  trifling  concern.  The  great  mass 
of  the  debt  remains  unaccounted  for,  and 
IS  suspected  to  be  contracted  for  the  most 
criminal  purposes.  It  is  necessary  to  sa- 
tisfy the  people  that  the  enquirjr  should 
be  made,  ana  therefore  i  hope  the  House 
will  instruct  the  committee  to  that  purpose. 

Let  me  now,  Sir,  suppose,  that  parlia- 
ment acquiesces  with  the  present  claim, 
what  cheerful  ray  of  future  hope  have  we 
to  comfort  us  that  fliture  demands  will  not 
succeed  ?  Will  this  be  the  last  court  job, 
even  of  the  present  minister  ?  No  assu- 
rance^ whatever  are  given,  no^  a  hint  of 
economy,  or  frugal  management,  or  the 
least  care  of  the  public  treasure  in  future. 
Surely  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  highly 
unbecoming,  indecent,  and  contemptuous. 

May  I,  Sir,  pass  the  invidious  streights 
of  Calais,  and  consider  the  state  of  the 
neighbouring  monarchy  with  respect  to 
the  king's  household  and  debts  ?  By  two 
new  edicts  for  the  regulation  of  the  French 
king's  household  expences,  pensions,  and 
royal  bounties,  all  arrears  are  to  be  dis- 
charged within  six  years,  and  a  fixed  reso- 
lution is  declared  **  pour  concilier  avec 
une  sage  Economic  les  d^penses  que 
P6clat  de  sa  couronne  peut  exiger."  From 
the  1st  of  last  January  all  future  expences 
whatever  respecting  the  household  are  to 
«be  paid  in  the  course  of  the  current  year. 
The  very  first  article  is,  **  Pann6e  r6v6ltie 
de  toutes  les  d^penses  de  la  maison  du  Roi, 
tant  par  enterprises  que  par  fournitures, 
sera  a  I'avenir  pay6e  comptant  aii  Tr§«or 
Royal,  dans  le  courant  de  Pann6e  suivante, 
d  raison  d'un  douzieme  par  raois."  Would 
to  God,  Sir,  sudi  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
reformation  crossed  the  channel  to  this 
capital !  We,  alas ;  have  not  a  gleam  of 
Lope  of  any  reformation.  The  French 
king,  Sir,  has  likewise  two  brothers,  Mon- 
sieur, and  the  Comte  d^Artois.  They 
have  foiind  in  their  sovereign  an  affec- 
tionate  and     generous   brother,    not  a 

gloomy  tyrant,  like Louis  the'  llth. 

They  are  an  united  and  happy  family. 
What  the  king  has  given  them  in  impor- 
tant grants,  and  en  apanage,  as  it  is  called, 
enables  them  to  support  with  eclat  their 
high  rank.  The  new  regulations  of  the 
French  king's  household  expences  and 
flebts  are  founded  m  justice^  and  ocoasiob 


no  extraordinary  burden  to  his  p^^ 
The  first  prince  of  the  Hanover  line  dt 
served  the  same  conduct;  ior  the  Mesteig 
of  George  I,  to  this  Hoase,  of  July  11 
17^1,  is;  <<  That  being  resolved  to  caus 
a  retrenchment  to  be  made  of  his  Chri 
List  expences  for  the  future,  and  findia| 
that  such  a  retrenchment  cannot  well  b 
effected  without  discharging  the  presen 
arrears,  his  majesty  has  ordered  these 
counts  thereof  to  ^e  laid  before  tb 
House,  and  hopes  he  may  be  eropowere 
to  raise  ready  money  for  that  purpose,  oi 
the  Civil  List  revenues ;  which,  to  avov 
the  laying  any  new  burden  on  his  people 
his  majesty  prqioses  shall  be  replaced  i 
the  Civil  List,  and  re-imbursed  by  a  de 
duction  to  be  made  out  of  the  salaries  an( 
wages  of  all  offices,  and  the  pensions,  an 
other  payments,  from  the  crown."  Tk 
venal  parliament  of  1769  gave  the  moae 
out  of  the  current  expences  of  the  yen 
without  a  single  line  of  any  account. 

When  we  are  repeatedly  told,  Sh*,  i 
the  present  splendour  of  the  British  dii 
dem,  of  the  extent  of  our  empire,  and  tb 
greatness  4>f  our  sovereign,  I  own  that  tb 
diniinished  rajs  of  the  crown  occur  torn 
painful  imagmation.  I  am  not  dazzls^ 
but  tnortified.  It  brings  to  my  rec<rf)ec 
tion  what  was  said  of  Philip  the  44hl 
Spain,  when  Louis  the  14*th  was  taking  d 
the  towns,  one  after  another,  in  the  Netibsi 
lands,  **  Sagrandeur'ressembleiicelledti 
fo6s6s,  qui  deviennent  grands  d  propavtai 
des  terres,  qu'on  leur  6te." 

The  noble  lord  (John  Cavendish)  hi 
'skid,  that  he  wished  a  strict  review  of  Ul 
Irbole  establishment  of  the  crown,  as  I 
the  Civil  List.  I  perfectly  approve  III 
idea.  Almost  the  whdlfe  requires  a  ns) 
regulation.  I  think  the  jac^es  in  psrti 
cular  ought  not  to  be  paid  out  Of  die  Civ 
List,  but  by  the  public.  They  cannot  b 
now  di^plabed,  but  they  may  be  starts 
by  the  crown.  The  spirit  of  dieir  Indi 
pendence  ought  to  extend  as  well  to  tfad 
salaries,  as  to  their  commissions.  I  dt 
serve,  Sir,  in  the  Civil  List  accounts « 
the  table,  an  article,  **  Lord  Howe  aitd  «l 
William  Howe,  commissioners  for  resfiOl 
ing  peace  in  America,  100/.  per  W€i 
each,  arrears  1,74^^''  The  noble  hi 
with  the  blue  ribbon  *has  jtiM  called  tM 
ambassadors.  Have  we  theb  already  at 
knowledge  the  United  Colonies  df  AsM 
rica  sis  a  sovereign  stttte,  like  the  Ualte 
Provinces  of  Holland  ?  If  we  have  nsl 
that  event  must  happen.  The  petu^fii 
tnode  adopted  by  the  brothers,  ftccordini 
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H  mj  calcidalioD,  wifl  not  booh  restore 

CttiD  Anerica.     It  may  possibly  be 
period  of  the  Trojan  war,  ten  years  at 
^tty  so  diat  the  nation  may  compliment 

tHove  family  with  aboTe  100,000/. 
gSft,  at  ifce  rate  of  100/.  per  week 
Ith  brodier,  besides  the  settled  pay  and 
pqujstes,  as  officers.  But,  Sir,  what 
bsoection  has  snch  an  article  as  this  with 
b  Civii  List,  with  his  Majesty's  honshold? 
I  Let  08  not  now.  Sir,  rashly  proceed  in 
b  iniquilOQS  method  of  deciding  on  these 
lo  inportant  qoestions,  the  expenditure, 
M  the  increase  of  the  Civfl  List,  wifhoat 
inig  the  evidence,  or  hearing  it  only  in 
Ikt  We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  pro- 
tod.  Eysach  injustice  we  lost  America. 
^  proiciftied  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
ihoat  hearing  them,  and  in  the  same  man- 
pr  adopted  coercive  and  sanguinary-mea- 
|m  a^inst  the  other  colonies.  Let  ns  not 

tsdrance  a  fciogle  step  but  with  cau« 
with  fear  and  trembling.     We  are 
K  to  furnish  the  ministers  with  wea- 
which  may  be  employed  to  our  de- 
^^'iD,  i^nst  the  liberties  of  our  own 
An  increased  undue  influence 
necessarily  be  created,  and  the  over- 
power of  the  crown  enlarged.    Mi- 
only  want  what  are  called  *  the 
of  war.'      The    doctrine  is  now 
of  the   legality   of  introducing 
troops    into    the    British   domi- 
The  minister  has  the  power  of  the 
when  we  give  him  that   of  the 
How  many  nations  have  totally 
tlidr  liberties  by  internal  corruption, 
by  Biercenary  armies?    There  is  an 
~  false  alarm  about  faction  and  civil 
ird,  disttiibances  and  insurrections ; 
Uiswell  known,  that  civil  dissentions 
often  among  us  been  even  favourable 
fivedoin.      Montesquieu   observes   of 
'  «d, "  On  voit  la  liberty  sortir  sans 
desfenx  de  la  discorde  et  de  la  s6- 
le  prince  toujours  chancelant  sur 
trftne  in^branlable." 
desire,  Sir«  to  submit  to  the  noble  lord 
me,  whether,  in  point  of  form  and 
dent»  instead  of  discharging  the  order 
Ycferriiig  the  King^s  message  to  the 
of  supply,  it  would  not  be  more 
to  instruct  the  committee  on  the 
important  points  of  the  message,  the 
hg  his  Majesty's  debts,  and  the  addi* 
I  to  the  standing  revenue  of  the  crown. 
lii  lordship  and  the  House  adopt  that 
*"  I^iall  then  move, ««  That  it  be  an 
ion  to  the  said  committee,  that, 
they  poceed  to  consider  of  his 


Majesty's  most  gracious  message,  they  do 
consider  of  the  causes  of  the  debts  due  on 
aocount  of  the  Civil  List,  and  likewise 
what  further  provision  may  be  necessary 
to  support  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.'' 

Mr.  Byng»  If  I  am  \ioder  the  necessity 
of  confessing  mv  inability  to  understand 
the  accounts,  still  more  do  I  feel  myself  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  lord;  who  has  asserted  that  upon 
the  face  of  the  account  there  is  a  diminu« 
tion  of  100,000/.  in  the  expences  of  the 
last  eight  years;  and  yet  he  concludes 
with  a  demand  of  100,000/.  more ;  that 
the  expences  have  graduallv  diminished, 
yet  the  demand  increases  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  expence,  and  the  future  revenim 
is  to  rise  beyond  the  average  of  the  last 
eight  years.  The  medium  is  under  eighty, 
but  die  demand  is  100,000/.  a  year ;  the 
noble  lord  claiming  a  merit  at  the  same 
time  of  a  reduction  within  the  four  last 
years,  even  to  that  average,  and  confessing 
they  might  still  be  retrenched.  No  be- 
nefit is  to  arise  to  the  public  from  the 
savings,  as  if  the  possibility  of  saving  was 
the  argument  for  an  enlarged  revenue. 

Sir,  this  awakens  my  suspicions  more 
particularly,  when  I  observe,  the  exceed- 
ing of  101,000/.  in  the  article  of  secret 
service  money,  and  the  pensions  having 
risen  from  192,000/.  to  269,000/.  I  speak 
of  those  only  paid  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  which  articles  I  wish 
strictly  to  examine ;  by  no  means  re- 
pining at  the  fiair,  open,  and  visible  ex- 
pences of  the  crown  ;  and  when  the 
noble  lord  tells  us,  that  there  are  more 
tables  kept  at  St.  James's,  I  will  freely 
answer  him,  1  wish  there  were  more  still, 
as  we  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  tne 
crown.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  arraign  all 
secret  service  money,  nor  all  pensions.  A 
commander  in  chief  must  procure  intelli- 
gence by  money ;  there  is  a  necessity  for 
allowing  it  to  a  secretary  of  state ;  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
it  is  truly  dangerous.  Pensions,  to  indivi- 
duals in  reward  for  services  performed, 
confer  equal  credit  on  the  donor  and  re- 
ceiver ;  but  pensions  paid  by  a  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  we  know  not  whom, 
and  we  know  not  for  what,  threatens  the 
constitution,  and  ought  to  alarm  this 
House.  But  to  talk  of  accounts  is  be- 
come truly  ridiculous.  You  addicssed  for 
the  proper  officers  to  lay  the  accounts  be- 
fore you ;  and  what  wa»  the  answer  I  Sir, 
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1  will  read  you  from  the  Journals,  a  me* 
morandum  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  ac- 
count :  **  The  deputy  auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer having  repeatedly  declared  the 
impossibility  of  making  out  an  account  of 
the  Civil  List  expences,  which  incurred 
and  became  due  at  that  office  for  above 
eight  years ;  therefore  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  directed  that  the  same  should  be 
made  out  in  the  best  manner  possible  from 
the  entries  in  the  Treasury  books. — The 
treasurer  of  the  chamber,  having  informed 
their  lordships  that,  from  want  of  mate- 
rials in  his  office,  no  account  can  be  made 
up  of  the  charge  during  the  same  time, 
the  above  charge  inserted  in  this  account, 
is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  several 
sums  craved  by  the  then  treasurers  of  the 
chamber  for  those  years,  and  which  were 
actually  paid  upon  their  memorials  to  the 
Treasury.-^The  master  of  the  horse  not 
having  any  accounts  in  his  office,  to  enable 
him  to  make  out  the  charge  there,  the 
same  bath  been  done  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  office,  as  in  that  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  chamber.  The  other  charges 
are  taken  from  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  the  Treasury  from  the  several  other 
offices  abovementioned.-— As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  an  annual  account  from  the 
1st  Jan.  to  the  31st  January,  therefore  this 
account  is  made  for  eight  complete  years, 
commencing  the  1st  January,  1761." 

You  may  by  this  see  the  effects  of  your 
application.  All  tell  you  of  the  impossi- 
bility to  give  you  an  account,  for  all  are 
equally  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  you  a 
full,  uur,  and  satisfactory  account.  The 
Treasury  call  on  them  likewise,  but  for 
once  call  in  vain,  and  then  that  treasury 
that  has  expended  the  secret  service 
money,  that  has  paid  the  secret  pensions, 
gives  you  such  accounts  as  best  suits  their 
pleasure ;  then  can  there  be.  Sir,  a  wonder 
that  the  accounts  are  deemed  by  all  unin- 
telligible i 

Lord  North  contradicted  several  of  the 
facts,  and  controverted  several  of  the  de- 
ductions drawn  and  stated  by  the  two  hon. 
fentlemen.  He  contended,  that  the  late 
ing*s  revenue,  including  the  450,000/. 
granted  by  parliament  to  him  in  1747>  ex- 
ceeded the  average  income  received  by  his 
present  Majesty,  since  his  accession,  even 
taking  in  , the  513,000/.  given  in  1769; 
and  if  the  increased  value  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  luxuries  of  life,  and  other  do- 
mestic circumstances  were  taken  into  the 
account,  he  insisted,  that  900,000/.  a  year, 
at  present,  was  not  e<}ttal  to  800|000/. 
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about  1742  or  1743,  the  period  at  wfa 
the  average  expenditure  of  George 
2nd  should  be  struck.  He  saw  sevi 
gentlemen  present,  who  remembered  h 
much  more  valuable  money  was  35  yc 
ago  than  now;  and  he  trusted  to  tli 
candour,  and  that  of  every  gentleman  « 
heard  him,  to  form  an,  equitable  estim 
in  his  own  mind  of  what  would  be  a  p 
portionate  augmentation  to  the  incre 
of  expenditure,  arising  from  an  incre 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  lonU 
presumed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (1 
Wilkes)  when  he  supposed  that  the  a 
jorities  in  that  House  were  created  by  1 
increased  influence  of  the  crown,  dia  i 
mean  to  conclude,  that  each  individi 
who  composed  those  majorities  was  brit 
or  influenced  in  the  vote  he  gave.  Hi 
he  would  venture  to  say,  was  not  the 
tention  of  the  hon.  gentleman:  suck 
proposition  maintained  without  reser 
would  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  preteniif 
to  free  enquiry,  or  conduct  arising  fh 
opinion.  The  hon.  gentleman  thoa| 
differently  from  him;  that  was  no  ji 
foundation  for  charging  the  hon.  gen^ 
man  with  being  influenced  by  impra| 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  4 
those  who  thought  with  him,  might  i 
upon  principle,  and  not,  as  the  hon.  g^ 
tleman  termed  it,  be. influenced  by  a  ta 
porary  pension.  As  to  the  objection  uig 
so  warmly  against  the  account  relati?t 
the  disbursements  in  the  office  of  the  Tfl 
surer  of  the  Chamber,  not  being  soea 
pahied  with  vouchers  in  one  period,  i 
even  the  sums  specified  during  anod 
period;  that  he  said  might  be  explain 
satisfactorily,  by  repeating  a  single  &{ 
which  was,  that  his  predecessors  io  ol 
had  taken  away  all  the  papers,  which  ofl 
tained  the  inmrmation  now  so  earned 
sought.  So  the  case  stood,  particdsi 
as  to  that  of  the  master  of  the  herse,  s| 
BO  in  every  other  account,  as  far  as  ll 
objection  could  be  fairly  maintained 
supported.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  ll 
charge  of  the  accounts  being  defecUi 
mutilated,  or  imperfect,  must  fall  to  ll 
ground.  The  Treasury  had  used  all  t 
mdustry  in  their  power  to  satisfy  ll 
House.  They  had  ordered  the  boob 
be  minutely  examined,  and  the  warra^ 
to  be  compared  with  the  books.  If  mi 
of  the  vouchers  were  mislaid,  lost,  or  tak 
away,  the  Treasury-board  could  not  I 
blamed.  They  looxed  for  every  docuni 
that  seemed  necessary  to  explain  the! 


count ;  they  produced  such  as  they 
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il(lb;aod  if  anywefe  wanting,  no  blame 
4!f  tn  the  boara;  for  they  had  exerted 
dves  to  procure  a  satisfactory  ac- 
iC,  and  if  they  failed  in  any  particular 
afibrd  that  satisfaction  they  were  so  de- 
of  giving,  they  had  faithfuHy  dis* 
^)d  their  doty ;  for  they  had  given 
best  account  the  nature  of  the  expen- 


whether  the  not  obtaining  it  was  owing  to 
the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  and  not  to 
the  mismanagement  of  what  was  given,  it 
was  proper  to  see  how  other  kings  had 
maintained  the  royal  dignity ;  what  their 
charge,  and  what  their  incomes  were.  For 
this  purpose,  he  took  a  comparative  view 
of  the  income  and  stile  of  living  of  his  pre- 


re,  sad  the  manner  of  keeping  the  ac-    sent  Majesty,  of  George  the  2nd,  and  of 


Its,  would  admit  of. 
Mr.  Btarke  was  severe  upon  the  noble 
He  said,  that  the  time  of  bringing 
this  demand  was  full  of  indecency  and 
^priety ;  that  when  we  were  going  to 
eTCiy  gentleman's  house  in  England, 
to  the  smallest  domestic  accommoda- 
I,  and  to  accumulate  burthen  upon  bur- 
lyDothing  but  a  confidence  in  the  ser- 
tjoftbe  House,  and  an  experience  in 
carelessness,  with  regard  to  all  affairs, 
"make  the  ministry  desperate  enough 
tell  OS,  that  in  such  a  time  we  had  not 
^ided  sufficiently  for  the  splendour  of 
crown.    The  main  argument  on  which 
demand  stood,  was  the  experience  of 
whole  reign,  that  800,000^.  was  not 
dent  fiir  the.Civil  List  expences.    To 
groand  of  argument  he  objected ;  be- 
if  it  were  once  admitted,  the  pro- 
of every  man's  practice  would  be 
i  by  the  practice  itself;  a  man's  ^x- 
ragance  would  become  the  measure  of 
sapply,  and  because  he  had  actually 
It  a  great  deal,  he  ought  in  reason  to 
furnished  with  a  great  deal  to  spend. 
"^1  would  be  to  establish  a  principle  of 
lie  profusion,  which  could  never  cease 
•perate,  whilst  we  had  a  shilling  to 
It  would  even  make  it  theinte* 
of  ministers  to  be  prodigal,  since  their 
^agance,  instead  of  lessening  their 
would  be  the  certain  means*of 
jog  their  estate. 
Haling  refuted  this  kind  of  argument ; 
'  g  for  granted  the  very  point  in  ques- 
which  was,  whether  the  ministers  had 
>aged  well  or  ill;  whether  they  had 
ifred  the  debt  properly  or  improperly, 
taid,  that  the  only  way  of  judgmg  of 
\  matter,  was  to  proceed  as  wise  men 
;ht  to  do  in  all  their  private  affiiirs, 
'ly  to  try  whether  the  object  obtained 
equal  to  the  consideration  paid.    The 
to  be  obtained  was  the  royal  dig- 
;  the  consideration  paid  was  800,OpO/. 
The  sum  has  been  paid ;  has  the 
t  been  attained  ?  Is  the  court  great, 
*id,  and  magnificent  ?  To  know  whe- 
tihe  royal  dignity  might  have  been . 
*h>wd  for  that  sum,  and  to  discover 
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king  Wuliam.  That  George  the  2nd  had 
a  more  extensive  family  for  a  great  part  of 
his  reign ;  that  his  income  was  not  larger, 
nor  so  large,  as  that  of  the  present  kmg; 
that  he  appeared  in  a  more  princely  man- 
ner than  the  ministers  suffered  the  present 
King  to  live.  That  king  William  had  but 
700,00(V.  a  year,  yet  that  all  his  expences 
were  great  and  royal ;  and  if  it  should  be 
objected  that  all  means  of  living  in  splen« 
dour  were  cheaper  in  that  age,  he  answer- 
ed first  by  doubting  the  fact,  and  saying, 
that  though  some  of  the  same  articles 
might  be  cheaper,  others  were  much 
dearer.  Next  he  said,  that  this  argument 
of  the  price  of  things  could  serve  no  pur- 
pose in  the  present  question,  because  king 
William  not  only  did  more,  but  paid  more ; 
that  his  charges  in  all  articles,  in  which 
royal  dignity  properly  consists,  were  higher 
than  the  correspondent  articles  of  the 
King's  expences;  larger  not  only  in  effect 
but  in  account.  That  king  William  was  * 
censured  for  bein^  expensive ;  he  was  so ; 
but  he  was  magnificent.  He  attained  his 
object,  which  appeared  in  the  number  and 
stateliness  of  his  buildings,  his  furniture, 
pictures,  &c.  King  George  the  2nd  was 
accused  of  parsimony,  not  wholly  without 
reason ;  but  he  attained  his  object;  he  was 
rich.  His  present  Majesty,  to  whom  no 
one  imputes  either  extravajgance  or  pe- 
nury, is,  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  mi- 
nisters, neither  magnificent  nor  wealthy. 
King  William's  magnificence  was  useful  to 
the  public;  it  added  to  the  splendour  of 
the  crown  and  the  dignity  of  the  nadout 
and  we  have  th^  monuments  of  it  still. 
King  George  the  2nd's  oeconomy  added 
170,000/.  to  his  Majesty's  Civil  List  at  his 
accession.  He  did  more  and  better.  King 
George  the  2nd  maintained  a  year's  war 
in  Germany  against  the  whole  power  of 
France,  in  a  quarrel  wholly  British,  at  his 
own  expence.  He  spent  about  a  million 
sterling  for  this  nation,  and  after  all  he 
died  not  poor,  but  left  a  large  sum,  be- 
sides a  surplus  of  Civil  List  cash  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances he  concluded  that  the  debt  in- 
curred could  not  be  for  the  royal  dignity. 
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but  for  purposes  not  fit  to  be  avowed  by 
ministr^y  and  therefore  yery  fit  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Rice  explained  what  had  been  men- 
tioned by  lord  North,  relative  to  his  pre* 
decessors  in  office  taking  the  papers  away> 
which  were  necessary  |o  vouch  the  fint 
four  years  of  the  accounts  which  caoie 
from  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber.  He  said  the  warrants  from  the 
Treasury,  with  the  accounts  of  sums  issued^ 
were  vouchers  sufficient  to  shew  the  faith* 
ful  disposition  of  the  money.  That,  al- 
lowing some  of  the  articles  in  the  account 
did  not  appear  so  well  authenticated  as 
could  be  wished,  or  that  a  saving  might 
be  made ;  in  either  event,  it  would  be 

E roper  to  go  into  the  conunittee>  because 
e  believ^  no  gentleman  present  would 
say,  tliat  tlie  King's  debts  ought  not  to  be 
paid ;,  they  were  the  debts  of  the  public, 
and  no  matter  how  they  were  incurred, 
they  must  be  paid  by  tlie  public ;  and  if 
the  motion  for  discharging  the  order,  was 
intended  to  make  way  for  a  committee  of 
enquiry,  that  committee  might  be  moved 
after  the  committee  of  supply  had  come  to 
the  first  resolution,  to  discharge  the  debt 
ahready  incurred.  He  affirmed,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  and  by  every  thing  he 
could  learn  from  others,  that  all  possible 
frugality  had  been  practised,  in  every 
branch  of  expenditure  of  the  Civil 
List  revenue;  but  that  some  of  them 
were  notwithstanding  on  the  increase,  and 
were  likely  to  augment  instead  of  dimi* 
nish ;  and  if  to  this  were  added,  a  numer- 
ous increasing  family,  several  of  whom,  in 
a  few  years,  would  call  for  separate  estab* 
lishments,  he  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could,  with  any  degree  of  consistency,  or 
regard  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  refuse  the  augmentation,  which  he 
understood  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
ministers  to  ask.  The  papers  on  the  table 
already  shewed,  that  the  average  expence 
of  maintaining  the  houshold,  and  defraying 
tbe  expences  of  the  civil  government,  was, 
on  an  average,  since  the  present  accession, 
about  870,000/.  a  year ;  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  duties  reliuquished  by  his 
Majesty,  at  that  period,  was  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  the  expenditure;  that  probably 
those  duties  would  still  continue  to  in- 
crease ;  so  that  taking  the  matter  in  either 
a  retrospective  view,  or  in  its  consequences, 
the  nation,  though  the  revenue  should  be 
a^gmented  lOOfOOOl.  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  found  to  be  no  loser. 
,  AJx«  Aikm  swoer^y  r^r^tted  .our  pro- 


sent  situation,  but  did  not  agree  that 
was  a  sufficient  reason  against  tbe  motio 
But  on  the  contrary,  dbat  rendering  <| 
sovereign  respectable,  might  prove 
means  of  relieving  us  from  that  situatio 
as  it  must  give  an  idea  of  the  vigour  ^ 
resources  of  this  country,  which  could  i^ 
fail  to  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  hoslj 
attempts  upon  the  part  oi  our  eneak 
and  strike  the  minds  of  our  revolted  col 
nies  with  terror.  It  must  therefore  piv 
a  salutary  measure,  even  in  this  moiie 
of  distress,  to  discharge  the  arrears  uyi 
the  Civil  List. 

With  regard  to  increasing  the  revew 
he  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  ooly  objn 
tion  to  it  was,  that  by  putting  too  ami 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  it  vai^ 
endanger  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  sf 
be  prejudicial  to  our  na^onal  happinfH 
That  one  great  ingredient  in  the  baDpiaif 
of  a  nation,*  was  tbe  respect  it  beta  fa 
nation.  That  it  yielded  to  internal  fif 
dom  alone,  and  that  this  latter  biessii 
gained  additional  value  as  the  means  i 
procuring  the  former.  That  in  order  i 
secure  that  respect  which  rested  upon| 
tional  independence  as  its  basis,  no  nefii 
sity  should  be  created  that  could  mak^ 
desirable  in  any  degree  to  barter  that  ji 
dependence  for  a  temporary  ease  and  | 
vantage.  That .  such  necessity  had  { 
former  times  suggested  to  Charles  tbe  % 
his  dangerous  connections  with  France,  (I 
ignominy  and  disgrace  of  which  mifj 
have  been  saved  had  his  parliament  b|| 
less  rigidly  parsimonious.  That  the  ^ 
nent  virtues  of  our  present  mooarch  b^ 
pily  secured  us  from  every  isuch  idea,  j 
far  as  it  depended  upon  his  steady  H 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  our  respect  if 
independence:  but  we  could  not  al«^ 
depend  upon  the  minister  who  might  bi 
the  immediate  management  of  affairs.  1 
secure  us  therefore  against  the  machii 
tions  of  wicked  ministers,  we  should  reiNl 
the  private  revenue  of  the  crown  equsll 
its  necessities*  When  he  said  this,  be  I 
not  mean  to  assert  any  thing  prejudicial  I 
the  honour  of  the  present  minister.  | 
had  upon  former  occasions  animadverU 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord:  tin 
were  public  animadversions  upon  a  pubt 
conduct,  which  he  made  because  be  fij 
them  just,  and  which  he  would  nerer  ill 
sitate  to  repeat  when  similar  circumstao^ 
should  produce  a  similar  cooducL  II 
was  convinced,  that  the  noble  lord  wsi  H 
much  a  gentleman,  and  too  much  an  £9{ 
li«bman^  to  entertain  aoy  idea  prqo^ 
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ptk  oidepeodeDoe  of  this  country;  but 
i«ett  Doi  aivays  to  see  the  noble  lord  in 
ibce  be  now  filled ;  and  when  another 
come  withoilt  the  same  virtue,  and 
lame  talents,  we  might  see  the  dis- 
fttl  days  of  Charles  the  2nd  renewed, 
toother  Dunkirk  sold  to  relieve  the 
Its  (^a  scanty  revenue, 
next  stated  an  «>inion  which  he 
had  at  first  sight  a  paradoxicat 
^  but  he  thought  the  paradox 
fsnish  upon  a  state  of  the  argu- 
It  was  that  increasing  the  revenue 
Civil  List  would  add  security  to  the 
of  the  subject*    That  prerogative 
beep  done  away  at  the  Revolution, 
e,  it  was  now  thought,  had  taken 
!,  and  was  the  disease  which  threat- 
oar  constitution.     The  way,  there- 
to prevent  the  evils  of  influence,  was 
It  from  acting,  or  allowing  it  to  act 
few  instances  as  possible.  Ifwe  could 
nt  its  operation  in  ten  instances,  by 
ing  it  in  one,  we  might  by  this  means 
the  blow,  and  perhaps  destroy  the 
!  that  threatened  our  liberty.    It 
therefore,  better  to  give  an  adequate 
le  to  the  crown,  than  to  suffer  re-  ' 
applications  to  parliament  for  the 
lot  oif  arrears  ;  which,  by  being  re- 
cvery  two  or  three  years,  would 
the  importance  of  the  grant  dwindle 
the  lame  insignificance  that  attended 
lOon  and  most  trivial  operations  of 
!Dt;  and  that  this  day  would  cease 
as  it  now  was,  a  day  of  terror  to  the 
ir.    He  said,  there  was  a  great  and 
1  distinction  to  be  attended  to  in 
aigument,  between  the  Civil  List  or 
lueof  the  crown,  and  the  revenue  of 
It.    That  distinctions  of  this  na« 
«ere  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
>otion,  as  they  steered  us  between  the 
of  despotism  and  the  evils  of  a  re- 
The  first  revenue  was  subject  of 
ion,  and  an  adequate  sum  ought  to 
sed,  tint  q>plications  for  arrears  might 
led:  the  other  could  not  be  matter 
tlation,  at  any  distant  period  of 
as  it  altered  with  the  necessity  of 
times.    Besides,  it  was  that  revenue 
npported  our  fleet,  maintained  our 
h  paid  the  interest  df  our  national 
^e  revenue  upon  which  our  liberty, 
%  and  independence  rested.    That 
minister  should  dare  to  encourage 
that  could  render  that  revenue  in- 
it  of  parliament,  no  punishment 
he  too  bad  for  his  crime.      He 
^Aaired  that  this  distioctimthAd  been 
[VOUXIX] 


recogm'zed  at  the  Revolution,  and  entered 
into  a  history  of  the  Civil  List  from  that 
period  downwards,  to  prove  that  to  aeree 
with  the  motion  of  the  day,  was  to  follow 
up  the  idea  of  the  revolutionists :  and  con- 
cluded, by  saying,  that  if  our  national  re- 
spect was  to  be  preserved,  and  our  inter- 
nal freedom  to  be  rendered  more  secure 
by  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown^ 
we  ought  cheerfully  to  unite  in  a  measure 
that  would  give  comfort  and  dignity  to  a 
prince  so  highly  virtuous  and  respectable* 

Mr.  7*.  li/cionshend  assured  Mr.  Adam 
that  he  had  too  much  respect  fur  his  per- 
son and  his  talents  to  presume  to  treat  his 
arguments  with  ridicule  or  with  levity* 
He  hoped,  however,  that  his  expressing 
his  surprise  at  the  novelty  of  the  argu- 
ments would  not  be  construed  into  dis- 
respect :  and  if,  upon  his  bare  recital  of 
them,  the  House  should  receive  them  the 
second  time  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  done  the  first,  he  trusted  that  recep- 
tion would  not  be  attributed  to  any  levity 
in  the  person  who  repeated  tliem.  He 
owned  that  his  dull  imagination  would 
never  have  enabled  him  to  conceive  that  a 
time  when  we  were  engaged  in  an  enor- 
mously expensive  war,  was  the  hour  of  all 
others  the  most  proper  to  give  away  a  large 
sum  of  public  money ;  or  that  such  a  con- 
duct would  impress  our  enemies  with  fear^ 
and  that  such  profusion  would  give  them  a 
higher  opinion  either  of  our  strength  or  of 
our  wisdom. 

He  could  not  help  agreeing  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  nis  apprehensions  of 
the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  crown* 
He  thought  with  him,  that  it  threatened 
the  annihilation  of  any  balance  or  propor- 
tion between  the  different  branches  of  the 
legislature.  But  he  had  always  supposed 
that  influence  to  arise  from  the  great  re- 
venues and  emoluments  which  were  in  the 
disposal  of  the  crown.  He  therefore  ima- 
ffined,  that  an  increase  of  influence,  rather 
than  a  decrease  of  it,  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  an  increase  of  those  reve^ 
nues.  He  was  so  bigotted  to  these  opi- 
nions, that  he  had  found  himself  inclined 
to  doubt,  for  once,  the  solidity  of  the  rea- 
soning of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  could 
not  help  blinking  that  his  talents  had  a 
little  failed  him.  He  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  what  cause  he  should  attribute  it,  but 
recollecting  the  enthusiastic  terms  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  mentioned  a  lately  de- 
ceased^  Teamed,  and  ingenious  author 
(Mr.  Hume)  he  cotdd  not  help  thinking 
that  the  geoileman  was  ambitious  of  being ' 
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thought  the  boldest  disciple  of  that  sreat 
master  of  paradox ;  and  nobody,  indeed^ 
could  justly  deny  htm  the  honour  to  which 
he  aspired.  His  arguments  had  the  merit 
of  being  new  and  ingenious,  but  yet  they 
did  not  seem  likely  to  make  converts. 
Paradoxical  they  might  be,  but  they  did 
not  equal  or  come  near  the  extravagance 
of  an  assertion  which  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
fall  from  hishon.  friend  (Mr.  Rice)  *^  that 
the  debts  of  the  crown  were  the  debts  of 
the  public,  and  however  incurred,  must  be 
paid  by  the  public."  If  this  doctrine  were 
true,  what  had  the  House  more  to  do,  than 
to  come  at  once  to  the  vote  ?  No  one  that 
walked  the  streets  could  doubt  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  a  debt,  and  whether  it  was 
produced  by  necessity  or  by  the  most  scan- 
lous  profusion,  was  an  object  above  their 
consideration.  The  ministers  of  the  crown 
had  incurred  the  debt ;  the  representatives 
of  the  people  were  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  it  out  of  the  purse  of  their  consti- 
tuents. He  could  not,  however,  persuade 
himself  that,  upon  recollection,  his  hon. 
friend  would  continue  to  support  that  po- 
sition: and  indeed  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived by  his  countenance  that  he  wished 
to  retract  it. 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion itself  as  made  by  lord  John  Cavendish, 
which  he  said,  would  be  found  to  be  the 
constant  practice  of  the  House  on  mes- 
sages of  this  kind,  except  in  the  prece- 
dent of  1769,  when  the  message  was  at 
once  referred  to  the  committee  of  supply. 
He  thought  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of 
a  want  of  respect  for  the  crown,  in  follow- 
ing the  former  precedents,  which  had  an 
appearance  more  becoming  parliament,  as 
they  implied  a  desire  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  debt.  The  mode  proposed 
at  present  was  to  pay  the  debt,  and  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  any  such  inves- 
tigation. He  dreaded  the  principle  upon 
which  we  were  going  to  increase  the  Civil 
List  more  than  the  vote  itself.  For  it  was 
assumed,  that  the  revenues  applicable  to 
the  late  king's  Civil  List  being  improved, 
the  King  had  a  right  to  what  was  called 
an  indemnification  for  what  his  Majesty 
had  casually  lost,  by  accepting  of  the  an- 
nuity of  800,000/.  Now,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  it  could  be  supposed  that  those 
duties  having  been  given  upon  a  supposi- 
tion that  they  would  amount  to  800,000/. 
a  year,  or  thereabouts,  the  crown  had  a 
right  to 'the  further  amount  of  them,  let 
them  increase  ever  so  much.  That  this 
argument  was  jStiU    more  extraordinary 


when  we  considered,  that  one  of  them, 
not  more,  had  been  increased  by  acts  < 
parliament  subsequent  to  the  Civil  List  Ac 
The  revenue  he  alluded  to  was  that  of  tfa 
Post-office,  which  was  iifnprovedby  restraii 
ing  the  privilege  of  franking.  According! 
that  principle,  the  people  were  to  pay  th 
crown  for  the  additional  burthens  tnat  ha 
been  laid  upon  themselves.  He  was  m 
sure  that  there  had  not  b^en  more  alten 
tions  in  other  revenues,  which  were  foi 
merly  appropriated  to  the  King's  Civ 
List:  if  there  were,  the  same  argumei 
would  apply  to  them. 

Anotner  branch  wliich  had  increased  i 
late  years  was  the  seizure  of  uncustomc 
goods.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  howl 
account  for  that  increase.  Smuggling,  I 
be  sure,  is  of  la^e  years  much  increased^  1 
a  very  dangerous  height :  but  as  the  pal 
lie  lose  a  great  deal  more  by  the  custon 
being  defrauded  by  the  smuggler,  thi 
they  ffet  by  the  seizures,  he  could  n 
think  It  very  just  that  they  should  pay  f< 
that  loss.  This  matter  would  have  ba 
easier  to  ascertain,  if  the  account  of  ti 
amount  of  the  duties  formerly  applicat 
to  the  Civil  List,  had  not  been  made  t 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner :  and  wli 
is  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  pains  imi 
have  been  taken  to  make  it  unintelligiU 
In  1726  those  accounts  were  produced' 
shew  the  amount,  and  likewise  the  dij 
ciencies  of  those  duties;  every  brandi' 
revenue  was  thus  stated  separate,  as  itil 
received  from  the  office  of  customs,  t 
cise,  post  office,  exchequer,  &c.  but  in  I 

ftresent  instance  all  those  branches  we 
umped  together,  and  set  down  witha 
distinction  in  one  column.  The  sui 
given  by  different  acts  of  parliament,  a 
which  must  always  be  the  same  in  eve 
year,  were  indeed  separated  into  four  i 
lumns ;  by  this  means  all  investigation 
the  separate  articles  of  the  duties  was  cai 
fully  prevented :  and  if  it  was  not  for  tl 
purpose,  that  the  account  was  made  up 
this  whimsical  manner,  it  was  not  easy 
assign  the  true  reason.         r 

He  then  observed  upon  the  applicatk 
to  parliament,  on  account  of  the  Civil  Li 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne,  George  1 
1st,  and  George  the  2nd.  As  to  qui 
Anne,  when  it  was  considered  that  i 
had  contributed  100,000/.  a  year  out 
her  Civil  List,  to  the  expence  of  the  w 
as  well  as  that  tlie  parliament  had  diveri 
some  of  the  Civil  List,  revenues  to  piA 
services,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  h 
just  a  daim  that  princess  had  to  the 
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of  the  pnblic.  In  George  the  Ist's 
it  is  ni£Bctent  to.  say,  that  after 
eodesvoun  of  his  Majesty  to 
himself  from  the  debts  of  the 
Liity  that  purpose  was  accoin- 
witboot  any  additional  burthens 
kid  upon  the  public.  The  grants 
die  London  Assurance  and  Royal 
companies,  raised  SOOfiOOL 
Ciril  List  bore  the  weight  of  the  rest 
iti  own  debt.  He  was  surprised  to 
hetrd  it  asserted,  that  the  deots  of  the 
List  bad  been  paid  by  parliament  in 
reign  of  George  the  dnd.  His  late  roa- 
had,  indeed,  two  sums  granted  him 
C,  upon  the  account  of  the 
iList;  115,000/.  in  1729,and  45^,7SS/. 
747.  The  first  sum  was  granted  upon 
of  the  arrears  of  the  Civil  List  re- 
and  was  to  be  replaced  at  his  de- 
out  of  the  oat-standing  arrears  of 
rerenues,  if  those  arrears,  together 
the  115,000/.  should  be  more  than 
it  to  make  up  the  produce  of  the 
revenues,  800,000/.  a  year  for  his 
j's  reign.  That  sum  was  accord- 
replaced  to  the /public,  at  his  majes- 
death,  oot  of  those  arrears.  The  se* 
sum  of  456,733/.  was  the  deficiency 
Civil  List  duties  for  the  7  yearr  pre* 
1747.  To  this  the  king  had  a 
legal  right,  by  the  Civil  List  Act 
the  first  year  of  his  reign;  In  nei- 
of  these  cases  was  the  Civil  List  debt 
before  the'  House.  The  king  asked 
00  benevolence  from  his  parhament, 
itrict  justice.  In  fact,  the  Civil  List 
b  1747  in  debt  very  near  200,000/. 
than  the  sum  voted  by  parliament ; 
for  that  his  majesty  thought  he  had 
Idaiffl  upon  his  people.  It  is  observable, 
froin  that  period  to  the  resignation  or 
ion  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
tsof  the  Civil  List  were  never  six 
ID  arrear.  After  that  noble  duke's 
lion,  there  was  great  talk  of  eco- 
I  but  practice  did  not  keep  pace  with 
iioQs;  if  we.  except  the  lord  steward 
houabold,  upon  whom  much  unjust 
iis  has  been  passed;  he  professed 
y,  and  practised  it.  In  conse- 
of  bis  reductions,  the  tables  which 
ed  were  belter  served  than  they 
before :  many  tables  were  abolished; 
those  for  whom  they  were  designed 
board  wages,  by  which  thev  rather 
'  than  lost,  and  a  considerable  saving 
efor  the  king.  Lord  Talbot  like*- 
<iid  another  thing,  which  he  recom- 
'  to  the  imitation  of  others ;  he 
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diminished,  indeed,  his  own  patromm  by 
it,  which  might  be  held  as  an  objection  to 
the  practice,  but  he  made  a  considerable 
saving,  by  striking  off  usdess  places ;  the 
persons  who  lost  them  were  placed  upon 
the  king's  bounty  list,  and  succeedea  to 
other  employments  upon  vacancies.  But 
while  lord  Talbot  was  striking  off  places  of 
2  or  300/.  a  year  at  one  end  of  the  palace, 
at  another,  new  places  and  pensions  of 
500/.  1 ,000/.  or  pernaps  2,000/.  a  year  were 
added  to  the  civil  establishment.  From 
this  source/ rose  originally  the  debt  of  the 
Civil  List,  joined  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  of  coronation  jewels,  funerals,  and 
marriages  of  the  royal  family.  During 
the  period  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
reign,  ministries  were  of  so  short  a  du-. 
ration,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
minister  to  make  the  necessary  reduc- 
tions aft^r  the  debt  was  once  incurred. 
The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was 
the  first  who  had  it  in  his  power;  he 
has  been  seven  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  Great  additions  have  beea 
made  to  the  royal  income,  by  the  deaths 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  dukes  of  York 
and  Cumberland,  and  other  branches  of 
the  royal  family.  His  Maiesty,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  paid  157,000/.  ft 
year  to  the  difierent  branches  of  his  fami- 
ly: his  royal  predecessor  paid,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  his  reien,  from  130,000/. 
to  140,000/.  a  year,  and  besides  kept  table 
at  St.  James's  for  many  of  them  and  their 
attendants.  His  late  majesty,  during  the 
life  of  queen  Caroline,  lived  in  splendour 
in  the  summer  at  Hampton*court  or 
Windsor,  and  since  her  majesty's  death, 
at  Kensipgton^ 

The  noble  lord  had  declared,  that  none 
of  the  ex  pences  were  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  influence.  Another  gentleman 
had  mentioned  the  period  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration,  as  a  time  when 
that  evil  existed  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  present.  Mr.  T.  differed  widely 
from  the  latter ;  he  believed,  that  when 
that  gentleman  considered  the  vast  increase 
of  all  our  establishments,  the  increase  of 
opr  possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world  { 
the  numerous  and  advantageous  contracts 
under  government ;  the  patronage  which 
ministers  have  gained,  through  the  me« 
dium  of  the  East  India  Company;  to 
which  may  be  added,  the  increase  of  debt, 
jand  of  officers  ia  the  collection  of  the  rer 
venue,  he  would  be  inclined  to  retract  his 
opinion :  perhaps  he  would  join  with  hin» 
in   thinking,  that  the  inftueiipe  of  }hf 
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crown  was  nearly  trebled  since  the  time  of 
sir  R.  Walpole.  He  observed,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  suspicious  articles  of 
Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Secret  Service, 
in  the  last  eight  years  of  the  late  king,  and 
the  eight  years  in  which  the  present  debt 
has  been  incurred,  a  considerable  exceed- 
ing in  the  latter  period  of  257,703/.  It 
is  observable,  that  the  last  eight  years  of 
the  late  king  included  the  greatest  part  of 
the  late  glorious  war,  during  which  there 
certainly  must  have  been  occasion  for  no 
small  sum  of  secret  service  money  for  pur- 
poses truly  national. 

If  the  noble  lord  would  set  himself  se* 
riously  to  work  at  a  reduction  of  expences, 
be  was  confident,  it  might  be  effected  with- 
out meddling  with  any  thing,  in  which  his 
Majesty's  private  comfort,  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  or  the  service  of  the  public 
were  concerned.  The  foundation  of  his 
confidence  was  this ;  that  Mr.  Grenville, 
in  office,  as  well  as  out  of  office,  declared 
l^e  800,000/.  to  be  sufficient.  Being  call- 
ed upon  to  know  if  he  intended  to  increase 
the  Civil  List,  that  minister  treated  the 
report  as  a  caluinny.  He  said  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  while  he  continued 
minister,  he  never  would  ask  for  any  aug- 
mentation, or  for  any  sum  on  account  of 
the  Civil  List:  perhaps  that  declaration 
might  be  among  the  reasons  of  his  dismis- 
sion. The  noble  lord  chuses  to  avoid  that 
consequence,  and  says,  <<  God  forbid  that 
I  should  lose  my  office."  When  he  is 
questioned  upon  the  subject  of  the  increase 
Df  expence  of  the  Civil  List,  he  answers 
undoubtedly  in  a  much  more  becoming 
manner  than  Mr.  Grenville  did,  ^  If  you 
will  contrive,  that  nobody  «haU  be  desir- 
ous of  places  and  pensions,  I  will  cease  to 
lay  burthens  upon  the  public,  to  provide 
for  suitors  for  places  and  pensions.**  This 
answer  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Grenville; 
perhaps  it  was  not  so  well  suited  to  those 
times,  as  to  the  present,  any  more  than  to 
the  grave  character  of  that  minister. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  T.  was  of  opinion, 
that  resolving  the  House  into  a  committee 
on  the  Message,  was  a  more  parliamentary 
Ineasnre,  than  referring  it  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  supply :  that  in  the  latter,  the 
House  could  only  consider  of  the  sum  to 
be  voted  ;  in  the  former,  the  whole  ques- 
tion would  be  open  to  discussion.  A  minute 
discussion  was  necessary  in  times  like 
these.  ^  The  public  burthens  were  increas- 
ing rapidly ;  'the  power  of  the  crown  gain- 
ing ground  uptm  fhe  people  in  the  same 
proponiem.     CEcoawnj,  real  teconony,. 
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by  retrenchment  of  expences,  was  ti 
only  method  by  which  those  evils  could] 
restrained.  The  noble  lord  would,  ia 
few  weeks  at  farthest,  call  upon  every  gi 
tleman  in  England,  to  contract  his  i 
pences ;  let  him  set  us  tlie  example.  < 
a  committee  upon  the  Message,  the  Hos 
might  see  where  savings  might  be  ibm| 
If  the  noble  lord  was  serious  in  his  ints 
tions  of  lessening  the  expences  of  i 
crown,  the  authority  of  parliament  woi 
strengthen  his  bands,  and  furnish  hi 
with  a  weighty  answer  to  unreasooablei 
licitors.  Mr. .  Grenville,  whose  mcoN 
the  noble  lord  sometimes  aiected  to  ti| 
with  veneration,  was  not  more  oodi|N| 
ousl^'  serviceable  to  the  public  in  any  fi 
of  his  character,  than  in  the  steadinea  ij 
perseverance  with  which  he  gave  his  si 
gative  to  the  importunate  demands  d  i 
pacious  and  insatiable  courtien.  ] 

If  the  no)>le  lord  was  not  sincere  bl 
professions  of  oeconomy,  the  comsulj 
could,  and  ought  to  controul  him.  With! 
assistance  of  parliament,  an  bonest  minifl 
might  do  great  good.  Without  parliaoi 
thought  this  was  an  object  of  enqair^ 
foresaw  little  good  would  be  done.  1 
principle  upon  which  this  sum,  and  1 
mcrease  of  the  establishment  were  i 
manded,  was  a  progressive  one:  hell 
plainly,  that  in  making  this  demsod 
foundation  was  laid  for  making  furtlierl 

fiiications.  Parliament  ought  to  bed 
ully  blind  upon  no  part  ^  this  biim 
He  was  afraid,  that  this  branch  of  tbra 
gislature  had  been  for  some  time  dedial 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  He,  ii 
wished  it  to  resume  its  former  lustre  J 
importance,  thought  it  could  not  seise  nfl 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  tfasal 
present.  He  thought  no  way  cooldl 
more  likely  for  them  to  regain  the  osi 
dence  of  the  nation,  than  by  shesi 
themselves,  what  it  was  their  right  m 
their  duty  to  be,  the  guardians  of  ^ 
purse  of  the  public,  and  with  it  of  the  T' 
ties  of  their  eoontry* 

Mr.  Foxj  after  describing  what  he 
ed  the  wanton  profusion  of  ministers 
series  of  years  back,  in  the  aevarsl 
departments  of  the  state,  and  the  d 
less  prodigdity  which  prevailed  in  d)e< 
fH»ition  of  the  revenaes  of  the  Ciril  * 
predicted  a  day  of  reckoning,  wbea 
bably  ministers  would  not  be  permim 
pass  such  accounts,  as  those  lying  on 
table.    He  toldthe  House,  that  heshi^ 
not  go  over  the  items  that  had  beea  4 
veady  mentioned ;  and  to  vrhicb,  tbere« 
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wt  »7e(y  even  so  moch  a«  the  colour  of 
m  nsver  been  giveo.  There  was  one 
jgrtide  however,  which  he  could  not  pass 

rer  wkboat  mentioning  ;  and  presumed, 
stniek  every  gentleman  present  as  well 
tliimielf  with  astonishment.  It  was  the 
D  of  513,000^  suted  under  the  head  of 
Board  of  Works,  in  the  course  of  the 
eight  years,  without  tdling  to  whom 
oioDej  had  been  paid,  on  what  account 
had  been  paid,  or  on  what  palace,  house, 
~,  garden,  or  place,  the  motley  had 
expended.  He  observed  the  conduct 
the  minister,  in  1769,  though  the  noble 
'  DOW  disclaimed  the  appellation,  was 
less  reprehensible  than  now.  He 
acted  openly,  and  came  boldly  to 
nt  to  demands  round  sum,  with- 
aocoont.  **  I  want  the  money ;  I  can- 
wait;  grant  it  now,  and  you  shidl  have 
account  next  year.''  On  this  occar 
parliament  had  the  option  to  grant 
nibse ;  to  take  his  word,  or  disbelieve 
New  men,  new  measures ;  the  noble 
teUs  you  this  day,  very  gravely,  that 
\  not  then  first  minister ;  but  that 
he  has  become  one  entirely  on  his 
bottom ;  that  accounts  ought  to  pre- 
e  the  grant;  but  when  the  accounts 
e  to  be  examined,  what  do  they  turn 
I  No  accounts  at  all ;  but  a  detail  of 
sums,  for  ought  we  know,  set 
according  to  the  fanciful  ideas  of 
ral  persons  who  wrote  them  ^  and  all 
*icUted  into  one  round  sum,  which 
are  called  upon  to  grant  out  of  the 
of  our  constituents,  without  being 
'  that  a  single  item  is  fairly  or  per- 
ly  stated ;  unless  we  trust  to  the  in- 
ity  of  ministers,  and  the  fidelity  of 
subordinate  instruments.  Well,  tak- 
it  for  granted,  that  the  sums  are  truly 
hy  trouble  the  House  with  such 
account  at  all,  unless  to  add  mockery 
contempt,  and  blend  insult  with  deri- 
When  we  had  no  account,  we  trusted 
mioisters.  Now  that  we  have  an  ac- 
ItooDt,  we  are  equally  compiled  to  be  sa- 
fa^  with  theur  bare  word.  So,  that 
pkiDg  the  matter  in  its  true  lighti  the  pre- 
t  proposition  is  neither  more  nor  less, 
a  demand  the  minister  makes  on  par- 
t  for  618,000^.  which  he  says  was 
ed  in  the  public  service ;  but  of  the 
of  soch  expenditure,  we  properly 
no  more  than  we  do  of  any  sum  of  a 
amount,  expended  by  any  prince  in 
We  are  preeisely  as  well  in- 
now  hew'lfaisdk^  was  incurred, 
%  ihe  curioua  aceonnt  lying  on  the  tabfev 


as  we  were  in  1769,  without  any  aecoont. — 
He  next  attacked  lord  North  on  his  deny* 
ing  he  was  minister  wheil  he  brought  a 
like  message,  eight  vears  since,  and  ob« 
tained  the  object  of  his  errand.  This  he 
treated  as  the  most  shameful  and  bare* 
faced  evasion.  He  declared  the  senti* 
ments  of  that  administration,  which  from 
his  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  he  stood  there- 
fore doubly  bound,  both  as  an  individual^ 
and  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  the  next 
place,  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
ne  stood  pledged  as  the  messenger,  or  the 
representative  of  the  sovereign.  The  mes* 
sage  was  to  demand  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  pay  the  King's  debts ;  the  condition  that 
accompanied  it,  though  not  contained  in 
the  message,  was,  that  no  applications  of  a 
like  nature  would  be  made  hereafter.  Who 
was  to  impart  them  to  the  House  ?  The 
bearer  of  tiie  message^  and  Do  other.  But, 
allowing  that  the  noble  lord  was  neither 
bound,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  an  in* 
dividual,  or  messenger  representing  his 
sovereign,  he  stood  nevertheless  in  a  mixt 
official  and  ministerial  situation,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recede ;  he  came 
to  parliament,  as  the  minister  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  the  £x* 
diequer.  He  was  responsible  as  minister, 
for  his  ministerial  assurances,  as  much 
then,  as  at  present ;  and  as  Chancello/  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  bound  by  the  na* 
ture  of  his  office  to  know  that  his  assu* 
ranees  were  founded  in  truth.  Take,  then, 
the  matter  in  the  noble  lord's  own  way ; 
does  he  not  stand  on  the  precise  ground 
he  did  then  ?  Did  he  not  come  in  1769,  aa 
well  as  in  1777»  as  minister  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  not  as  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  prime  minister  ?  But  convict  the  no- 
ble lord  on  any  -or  all  of  these  grounds, 
and  he  still  imagines  he  can  evade  his  pur- 
suers. He  says  he  never  gave  any  such 
promise.  Will  his  lordship  rest  his  justi- 
fication on  tli4t  alone  ?  If  he  does,  I  pledge 
myself  to  prove  he  did ;  if  he  will  not,  but 
will  contend,  that  he  is  not  bound  in  one 
event  by  a  promise,  which  he  denies  in  the 
other,  I  submit  whether  ki  the  opinion  of 
all  impartial  men,  the  noble  lora  be  not 
in  fact  convicted  on  both  grounds.  If, 
however,  he  should  still  rest  his  .defence, 
on  his  not  being  responsible  for  any  acta 
of  his,  ministerial  or  official,  he  would 
nevertheless  on  the  present  occasion,  out 
of  regard  to  his  own  honour  and  character, 
recommend  to  his  lordship,  to  consent  to 
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the  proposed  Committee  "of  Enquiry;  be- 
cause,  if  any  malversation  in  office,  any 
waste  of  public  money  should  have  hap- 
pened, the  blame  would  fall  of  course  on 
his  lordship,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
queiw  Not  supposing  that  there  existed 
the  least  eround  for  any  such  imputation, 
he  looked  upon  it  to  be  peculiarly  incum- 
bent on  his  lordship,  cheerfully  to  go  into 
an  enquiry,  which,  he  presumed,  would 
turn  out  so  much  to  his  lordship's  honour. 
He  perceived  that  the  charge  of  ambas- 
sadors was  a  very  heavy  one ;  besides,  en- 
voys and  ministers  were  sentto  every  petty 
state ;  he  knew  the  disagreeable  predica- 
^nent  a  minister,  willing  to  make  a  reform, 
would  stand  in,  were  he  to  attempt  it  on 
his  own  sti;ength«  It  would  be  prodi- 
giously irksome  to  be  obliged  to  say  to  a 
secretary  of  state,  who  has  so  few  appoint- 
ments in  his  gift,  ^<  I  must  strike  off  such 
and  such  envoys  who  are  in  your  depart- 
ment, the  state  of  the  Civil  List  requires 
it,  &c.''  While,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  par- 
liamentary enquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and 
arrangements  maae  io  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  such  enquiry,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure,  the  blame  would  be 
shifted  from  the  minister,  and  the  super- 
fluous branches  of  the  Civil  List  might  be 
pruned,  or  totally  lopped  off,  without  giv- 
ing any  direct  offence  to  those  who  might, 
on  the  mere  personal  interference  of  the 
minister,  look  upon  themselves  pointed  at, 
and  ill  treated. 

The  House  then  divided  on  lord  John 
Cavendish's  Motion : 

Tellers. 
V..AO    J  Mr.  Thomas  Townshendl    n- 
^^^^    iMr.Byng |    ^^* 

xj^-- .     f Mr.  Charles  Townshend  -7    no i 
-^^^    1  Mr. Robinson-    -    -    -|    ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

List  of  the  Minority, 

Bedfordshire* 
County ^  earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 
Bedford  Town,  sir  William  Wake. 

Berks. 
Bjtading,  FraDcis  Aooesley. 

Bucks. 
County,  earl  Veraey. 
Buckingkam,  James  Gi'enville. 
Agmondetham^  Wm.  Drake,  jun. 

Cheshire. 
County,  J.  Crewe. 

CORNWAIX. 

County,  sir  Wm.  Lemon. 
lAskeari,  Kamuel  Salt. 
Bodmyn,  O.  Huot. 
Eomqf,  Phil.  Basbleigb. 


CUMBBBLAMD. 

CouA^y,  Henry  Fletcher. 
Carlisle,  Walt  Sp.  Stanhope. 
Cockermouth,  James  Adair. 

Derbyshoie. 
Derby,  Iprd  Fred.  Cavendish. 

Devonshire. 
County,  J.  Parker,  J.  Rolle  Walter. 
Honiton,  sir  6.  Yonge,  Laar.  Cox. 
Exeter,  sir  C.  W.  Bampfylde. 

Dorsbtshub. 
County,  Hump.  Sturt. 
Bridport,  T.  Uoveotrv. 
Wareham,  ri^fkt  hon.  W.  6.  HamilUm. 
Poole,  Jos.  Maui^er. 
Shaftesbury,  H.  W.  Mortimer, 

Durham. 
Durham  City,  J.  Tempest. 

YORKSHIRB. 

County,  sir  G.  Savile. 

Aldborough,  Wm.  Baker. 

Beverley^  sir  J.  PeDnyman,  G.  F«  TafndL 

Heydon,  hOD.  L.  T.  Watson. 

Knaresborough,  lord  6.  Hen.  Cavendish.      | 

Malton,  Wm.  Weddel,  Savile  Finch. 

Northallerton,  Hen.  Peirse. 

Thirsk,  T.  Fraoklaod. 

York,  lord  J .  Cavendish. 

Essex. 
County,  J.  Lulher.  j 

Gloucester.  j 

County,  sir  Wm.  Goise.  | 

Tewketbury,  sir  Wm.  Codriogton,  J.  Martin. 

Herefordshire. 
County,  sir  G.  Cornwall. 

Hertfordshirb.  j 

County,  Wm.  Ptommer,  Thomas  Halsey.    i 
St.  AUmns,  J.  JUA^iffe.  \ 

Kent. 
County^  bon.  C.  Marsham. 
Canterbury,  Rd.  Milles. 

Lancashire. 
Lancaster,  lord  Rd.  Cavendish. 
Liverpool,  Rd.  Pennant. 

Leicestershire. 
County,  J.  P.  Hungerford. 
Leicester,  bon.  B.  Grey.  ^ 

LmCOLNSHIRB.  i 

Grantham,  lord  G.  Sutton.  i 

Lincoln,  Jord  Lumley. 

Middlesex.  ^ 

County,  J.  Wilkes,  J.  Glynn.  J 

London,  J.  Sawbridge,  Rd.  Oliver,  Rd.  Ba| 
G.  Uayley. 

Norfolk.  ' 

County,  sir  Ed.  Astley,  T.  W.  Coke. 
iMnn,  boo.  T.  Waipole,  Crisp  "  " 
larmouth,  bon.  Rd.  Walpole. 
Norwich,  sir  H.  Harbord. 

NoBTHAMFTONSHlRfi. 

County,  T.  Powys.  >j 

Peterborough,  JHLd,  Benypn.  ^     j 

Northampton,  hon.  Wilb.  ToUemache,  fir ' 

Robinson. 
Higham  Bsrren,  Fred.  Montague. 

Nobtbubiberlabd.  ■' 

ComUyt  sir  Wm.  Middletoo. 
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Ifittadk  «pon  2W,  tir  M.  W.  Ridley. 
fffM,  Jacob  WilkiDWD, 

NorrncoBAMiHiRE. 
liffflr^iirCWny. 
bflrik,aSttlloii. 

OXFORDSHIRB. 

jbi/yi  lord  Wenioaot 

Shropshire. 
hMty,  Noel  Hill. 
Inersjivry,  Wm.'Polteney. 
Wgamik^  Tho.  Wfaitmorp. 
Somersetshire. 
Ibnlm,  Ala.  Popbrnm,  J.  Halliday. 

Bmie  Port,  boo.  T.  Luttrell. 
f/,£dBiiiiMiBDrke. 
Hants. 
iatckvrchy  lord  Midleion. 
XMnd^c^  hoD.  J.  Luttrell. 

Staffordshire. 
$d&tU^  Geo.  Adams  Adsod. 
Il^arrf,  Hugo  MevDell. 

SOFFOLK. 

»cA,iir6.  W.V«nneck. 

ik,T.  Foonereaa. 
,  sir  C.  Da?ers. 

Surrey. 
bn/j,  sir  J.  Hawbey. 

IhcAMg/ey,  sir  Rt.  Clayton,  Fred.  Standert. 
\  Sussex. 

Ivvisii,  C.  Goring. 
mi<,  Fdner  Bon^y  wood. 
M,  Thomas  Hay. 
!  Warwicksbirb. 

^yX  G.  Skipwith,  sir  C.  Holte. 
Westmoreland. 
^jp,  G.  Johnstone. 

Worcestershire. 
,WiD.  Lygon. 

Wilts. 
If,  C.  Praruddock,  Amb.  Goddard. 

;  boB.  W.  Hen.  BouFerie. 
iij^thoo.  la.  Barr^,  John  DoDDing. 
,  boo.  C.  J.  Fox. 
ly,  gen.  A.  Asbe. 
fnkaU^  lord  G.  Gordon. 
J.Cooper. 
i^  CiNauE  Ports. 

pw,  J.  Trerannion, 
wmkdm^  Wm.  Nedharo. 
'  Wales. 

FMrvMiAire,  T.  A.  Smith. 
■mautisAire,  £.  L.  Vaughan. 
pa^oBKryiAire,  Wm.  MostynOwen. 
I  Scotland. 

wee,  G.Dempster. 

Tellers. 
Widtchurch^  T.  Townshend. 
Wigan,  G.  Byng. 

.  "Ae  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 

modttee  of  Supply,  and  came  to  th^  fol* 

pnogRetolutions: 

n.  *<  That  the  gum  of  618,S40{.  9«.  &^ 

J^ptnted  to  his  Majesty,  to  discharge 

"^  Airears  and  Debts  due  and  owing 

Jp«  the  Ctfil  List,  <m  the  5th  of  January 


2.  ''  That  for  the  better  support  of  his 
Majesty's  household,  and  of  tne  honour 
ana  dignity  of  the  crown,  there  be  granted 
to  his  Majesty,  during  his  life,  out  of  the 
aggregate  fund,  the  clear  yearly  sum  of 
100,000^.,  to  commence  from  the  .5th  day  of 
January  1777,  over  and  above  the  yearly 
sum  of  800,000/.  granted  by  an  Act  made 
in  the  1st  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign." 

April  18.  As  soon  as  sir' Charles  Whit- 
worth  came  to  the  bar,  in  order  to  present 
the  above  Resolutions, 

Mr.  Dempster  opposed  the  bringing  up 
of  the  report,  and  recommended  a  com- 
mittee of  enquiry,  Bis  well  into  the  manner, 
and  by  what  means  the  debt  was  incurred, 
as  what  might  in  future  be  a  competent 
provision,  tor  the  maintenance  of  the 
Honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  He 
said,  with  whatever  confidence  ministers* 
might  be  emboldened  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment, from  repeated  experience,  there 
had  been  always,  till  the  present  occasion, 
some  little  decency,  some  formality,  some 
attention  paid  to  office  usage,  and  the 
etiquette  of  parliament.  Applicationa 
were  usually  accompanied  by  tne  motives 
which  gave  bir^h  to  them.  If  an  aug- 
mentation of  funds  was  required,  the 
cause  of  the  deficiency  was  stated ;  if  the 
deficiency  was  ascertained,  the  mode  oi 
raising  that  deficiency  was  pointed  out. 
But  now  was  it  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
Deficiencies  were  stated  without  shewing 
the  increase  of  expenditure  that  caused 
them ;  and  a  fund  was  desired  to  be  created 
by  parliament,  without  a  single  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  provision.  He 
could  not,  without  astonishment,  see  an  in- 
crease of  near. half  a  million  on  four  arti- 
cles unaccompanied  by  a  single  voucher  * 
to  authenticate  them.  The  heads  of  ex-  ^ 
penditure  he  particularly  adverted  to, 
were  those  of  the  Cofierer,  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Secret 
Service,  and  Pensions*  No  man  would 
more  cheerfully  co-operate  in  relieving  his 
Majesty  from  his  domestic  embarrass- 
ments; nay  at  all  events,  to  pay  his  Ma- 
jesty's debts;  but  while  his  zeal  would 
prompt  him  to  go  thus  far,  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  must  compel  him 
to  know  in  what  manner  those  debts  were 
contracted.  Supposing  an  act  of  oblivion 
were  to  take  place  in  respect  to  what  had 
already  passed;  allowing  that  the  debt 
ought  to  be  paid,  without  retrospect  or 
enquiry ;  the  second  Resolution,  which 
was  to  lay  an  additional  burden  of  1 00,000l» 
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per  aDDum  on  the  nation,  demanded  the 
most  serious  attention  parliament  ought 
to  know,  whether  all,  or  any  part,  or  a 

greater  sum,  were  necessary  to  support  the 
ignity  of  the  crown.  That  could  never 
be  known,  till  the  real  outgoings  were  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained ;  till  necessary  ex- 
pences  wer^  distinguished  from  those  that 
were  unnecessary;  and  till  the  people 
were  satisfied,  that  the  burdens  borne  by 
them,  were  not  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
corruption,  by  influencing  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament.  On 
the  whole,  he  observed,  that  muqh  the 
greater  part  of  the  excess  of  expenditure, 
arose  under  the  five  or  six  heads  before 
mentioned;  upwards  of  400,000^  was 
written  off  in  a  few  lines.  Whatever  in- 
dinatioo,  therefore,  he  might  have,  out  of 
respect  to  his  Majesty,  to  pay  the  debt  al- 
ready contracted,  he  could  not  in  con- 
science consent  to  add  lOOfiOOL  to  the 
800,000^.  a  year,  at  present  settled  on  the 
crown,  if  the  friends  of  the  augmentation 
did  not  first  consent  to  go  into  a  committee 
of  enquiry.  The  accounts  before  the 
House  were  defective ;  and  where  they 
were  not,  they  were  obscure,  and  unintel- 
ligible ;  he  should,  on  '  these  several 
grounds,  oppose  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report,  till  an  enquiry  was  first  had  to 
shew  that  such  an  augmentation  was  ne- 
cessary.   . 

Sir  Edmoard  AstUt/,  as  a  country  gentle- 
man, could  never  agree  to  lavish  the  pro- 
perty of  his  constituents  in  such  a  profuse 
manner,  without  knowing  how  it  was  dis- 
posed of.  In  1769,  ministers  acted  both 
more  modestly  and  consistently :  they 
asked  for  money  only  to  pay  the  King's 
debts,  they  desired  no  augmentation,  be* 
cause  they  said  none  would  be  wanting. 
They  produced  no  accounis;  they  said 
the  debt  was  contracted ;  it  must  be  paid ; 
but  it  should  not  be  so  in  future.  What  is 
the  conduct  of  ministers  on  the  present 
occasion  ?  They  pretend  to  produce  an 
account,  which  is  in. fact,  no  account^  be- 
cause it  is  neither  vouched  laor  docu- 
mented, nor  can  it  be  understood.  They 
adopt  the  language  of  lYGO,  that  the 
debt  roust  be  paidr  and  they  demand  an 
augmentation,  without  adducing  a  single 
proof  that  it  ought  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  Stanley^  to  explaifl  how  the  eseess 
in  the  cofferer's  office  had  been  oausedi 
said,  it  was  not  the  business  of  that  offiee 
to  examine  into  the  detail ;  the  warmnts 
being  the  only  vouchers.  The  eefierer 
issttod  the  mooey  direeted  to  be  paid;  >hi8 
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account  properly  cootained  nothing  moii 
than  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
when,  therefore,  money  was  issued  by  th 
cofferer,  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  ti 
know  for  what  particular  service  the  ms 
ney  was  paid,  but  whether  the  order  caon 
properly  authenticated  to  his  office. 

Lord  North  observed,  that  if  the  ac 
counts  were  defective,  it  was  not  the  fad 
of  administration;  they  were  made  oj 
pursuant  to  the  precedents  of  office,  ei 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  those  of  the  trsi 
surer  of  the  chamber,  &c.  which  be  ha 
so  fully  explained  in  the  committee,  t 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  papers  beii^ 
taken  away  by  their  predecessors  in  offia 
which  only  could  have  afforded  the  satii 
faction  now  so  earnestly  sought.  Throu^ 
out  the  arguments  used  by  gentlemen  o 
the  other  side,  it  was  taken  for  granted  b 
them,  that  the  extra  revenue  of  the  croai 
was  something  very  considerable.  Tbi 
he  said,  was  the  most  mistaken  idea  thl 
could  be  well  conceived ;  for  except  t^ 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  scarcely  knew  i 
any  benefit  his  Majesty  drew  from  the  el 
tra  revenue. 

Governor  Jolnuionet  after  taking  a  M 
view  of  the  principal  arguments  which  fai 
been  employed  by  those  who  sopport^ 
the  propriety  of  discharging  the  debt  ari 
voting  the  augmentation,  said,  he  wt 
against  both  measures.  It  was  a  corre^ 
expression  from  several  parts  of  the  Houl 
*^  The  King's  debts  ought  to  be  paid,  m 
we  will  not  grant  an  augmentation  of  dl 
Civil  List ;"  but  I  say  no«  the  objecti^ 
lays  equally  against  the  debt  and  urn 
mentation.  If  the  debt  has  t^een  faiij 
contracted  it  ought  to  be  paid.  If  it  hi 
been  fairly  contracted,  the  incurring  stti 
a  debt  can  only  be  justified  on  the  grocnl 
of  necessity ;  and  u  that  plea  will  sta^ 
the  test  of  enquiry,  then  an  addition  to  \ 
incompetent  revenue  will  follow  as  i 
matter  of  course.  But  how  are  the  pifl 
mises  to  be  ascertained  ?  Not,  aorelyt  I 
the  accounts  now  lying  on  your  tflH 
They  tell  us  nothing;  they  leave  evei 
thing  in  obscurity ;  or  they  are  maniferf 
calculated  to  impose  and  mislead.  Whfl 
therefore,  I  say  I'  am  equally  against  ps[ 
ing  the  debt,  and  grantmg  the  augmeoti 
tioo,  I  would  be  understood,  that  I  caoo^ 
consistently  with  my  duty,  as  a  member^ 
this  House,  agree  to  either,  till  I  recsl 
that  species  of  information,  that  may  M 
to  shew  that  the  debt  was  in  the  fiist  i 
stance  necessarily  incurred;  and  that  d 
addittaa  is  a  necessary  conse^ueBoe  of  th 
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Meeditiir^,  which  experience  has  shewn 

diensiateoaiice  of  the  honour  and  dig* 

■itj  of  the  crown  requires.    If  this  he  not 

Ur  reasoning,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 

viMt  would  the  negative  go  to  prove ;  but 

itt  the  minister  for  the  time  being  might 

kfiih  the  public  treasure  a^i  he  pleased ; 

er  incur  debts  to  any  amount  he  thought 

MDper;  and   then  come   to    parliament 

withoat  any  accotint,  or  with  any  account, 

koweter  imperfeet,  and  desire  that  the 

debt  thus  incurred  might  be  -discharged. 

b  not  the  latter  precisely  the  case  at  pre- 

seatf  Wat  not  the  former  exactly  the  case 

in  1769?   Standing,   therefore,    on  this 

iraundy  1  shall  resist  every  proposition  for 

a  grant  oi  public  money,  which  is  not  ac- 

ssnpanied  by  the  reasons  which  support 

ll,  simI  the  propriety,  if  not  necessity  of 

|raatingit;  because,  if  some  stated  rule  be 

iBisdhered  to,  the  argument  would  come 

litlm:  that  a  mere  incurring  of  a  debt 

iNald  establish  a  claim  for   its  payment ; 

aMlhe,in  whom  this  unlimited  power  of  vir- 

Mly  pledging  the  public  to  the  payment 

|f vhsterer  d^ts  he  might  contract,   was 

|bced,  would  certainly  hold  the  public 

R  to  use  it  at  his  pleasure.*— Thegovern- 
le  several  observations  on  the  encou- 
jj^ement  such  a  parliamentary  doctrine 
kMd  give  to  future  ministers,  if  assented 
kl  in  the  extent  he  heard  it  argued  the 
Iriw  night.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
IMnhi  knew  the  full  operation  an  addition 
If  IOO,00(W.  a  year  would  have  on  the  un- 
iBMaadinga  of  some  idle  or  sceptical 
Mttben;  and  how  effectually  it  would 
puve  to  oil  the  wheels  of  government, 
|pr  and  then  apt  to  run  heavy.  His 
prfikip  was  fully  apprised  how  many  had 
iHed  of  the  sweets  extracted  from  the 
EMI  List  revenue ;  how  many  wished  to 
kartake  more  bounteously  of  them ;  and 
plat  a  new  supply  the  proposed  addi- 
Imi  woakl  afforo.  Yet  able  as  his  lord- 
lip  was,  and  ready  to  oblige  his  friends, 
llNoipected  the  augmentation  would  ope* 
Itte  contrary  to  his  expectation,,  in  more 
JMHiaii  than  one ;  it  would  create  soli* 
nations  for  favours ;  it  would  render  the 
bagiy  and  unsatisfied  dependants  of  the 
bort,  more  pressing  and  enormous  in  their 
knuiMli,  whereas,  voting  against  the  mea* 
iiS)  and  defeating  it,  would  be  the  only 
IjBBBS  of  proving  to  them,  that  all  their 
■■MPses,  through  that  channel,  were  cut 
B'  In  these  days,  asum  of  nearly  200,000/. 
wjwr  was  looked  upon  as  a  trifle ;  yet 
Mbgas  it  might  appear,  when  laid  down 
M  Ae  Ittge  scale  of  BoillioDS;  if  members 
[FOL.  XIX.  ] 


were  yet  to  be  bought  at  the  current  esta- 
blished price,  some  few  years  since,  at 
600/.  per  annum,  200,000/.  prudently  laid 
out,  would  purchase  a  clear  decisive  ma- 
jority of  that  House,  witliout  even  the 
assistance  of  the  present  standing  corps  of 
pensioners  and  placemen,  already  retained 
by  their  places,  pensions,  and  annuities,  in 
the  service  of  government.  But  if  admi- 
nistration, already  strong  enough  in  num- 
bers, should  think  better  to  lay  out  a  part 
in  the  purchase  of  the  venal  rotten  bo- 
roughs all  over  the  kingdom,  this  200,000/. 
a  year  might  be  most  usefully  employed, 
and  the  court  have  it  in  its  power  to  make 
members,  and  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
bribing  them.  The  noble  lord  had  con- 
fined the  whole  income  of  the  extra  reve* 
nue  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  This  was 
a  language  totally  new  to  him.  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  was  become  of  the 
revenue  formerly  drawn  from  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  of  the  4^  per  cent,  duties^ 
on  the  produce  of  the  Leeward  islands ; 
of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Osna- 
burgh,  and  those  drawn  from  the  duchv 
of  Lancaster  and  from  Ireland.  His  lord* 
ship,  the  other  night,  seemed  to  be  quite 
certain  of  recovering  America,  and  count- 
ed on  his  Majesty's  hereditary  revenue  ixl 
that  country  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  sOp 
the  rents  there  would  gradually  increase ; 
and  would  augment  the  extra  revenue, 
which,  with  the  other  branches  of  it  BlU 
ready  enumerated,  would  in  a  few  years, 
if  prudently  managed,  create  an  additional 
fund,  that  would  form  an  ample  revenue 
for  the  first  crowned  head  in  Europe.  la 
the  account  of  the  secret  service,  it  ap- 
peared, that  within  the  last  eight  years 
the  enormous  sum  of  600,000/.  had  been 
lavished  under  that  head  of  expenditure,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  directly  issued  to 
sir  Grey  Cooper  and  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
secretaries  of  the  Treasury ;  and  he  pre- 
sumed, if  common  sense  was  to  govern,  if 
probabilities  were  to  prevail,  it  must  be 
concluded,  that  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  paid  into  the  hands  of  those 
gentlemen,  was  distributed  among  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  influence  their  voices  in 
parliament;  or  at  least,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate their  pariiamentary  conduct,  by 
enlightening  their  understandings.  Nay,' 
said  he,  I  will  not  stop  here,  I  will  say, 
that  all  this  money  has  not  been  distri- 
buted among  the  membecs  of  this  House ; 
part  of  it  has  gone  to  niy  countrymen,  in 
the  other ;  and  yet  finally  operated  within 
these  walls.    It  has  beea  distributed  in  a 
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manner,  which  I  much  more  disapprove 
of,  because  it  has  effected  double  mischief. 
My  countrymen,  the  Scotch  lords,  have 
not  only  got  part  of  it  for  their  votes,  but 
for  doing  worse,  for  influencing  the  elec- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by 
that  means,  sending  us  members  to  this 
House.  They  are  chosen  themselves  by 
the  minister  for  the  time  being.  They,  in 
return,  chuse  representatives  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  send  their  choice  here,  not  to 
vote  or  act  according  to  opinion  or  con- 
science, but  as  their  patrons  direct  them. 
In  a  few  lines,  three  millions  of  money  are 
set  down,  without  a  single  voucher ;  which 
is  no  more  than  saying,  <<  We  have  re- 
<:eived  so  much ;  we  have  paid  so  much ; 
the  balance  is  so  much  against  us;  and 
consequently  we  owe  so  much."  This  I 
will  venture  to  contend,  is  no  account; 
and  if  prudence  is  to  govern  us,  and  we 
are  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  without  ac- 
count, for  God's  sake  let  us  not  depart 
from  every  rule  of  usage,  justice,  and 
common  sepse,  by  voting  an  addition, 
without  account ;  or  till  some  grounds  are 
laid  before  us,  to  shew  that  such  an  addi- 
tion is  necessary. 

Mr.  Wdhore  Ellis  took  a  review  of  the 
several  applications  made  by  the  crown  to 
parliament,  since  the  Revolution,  in  order 
to  shew,  that  it  had  been  uniformly  the 
custom,  to  grant  the  money  required  in 
most  instances,  without  any  account ;  and 
where  accounts  were  presented  or  called 
for,  with  accounts  maoe  up  in  the  manner 
now  so  severely  censured;  so  it  was  in 
1710,  in  1721,  and  in  1725,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  his  late  Majesty,  when  the 
100,000/.  augmentation  was  made  to  the 
Civil  List  revenue,  which  was  then  fixed 
at  700,000/. ;  in  1747,  and  since  the  ac- 
cession of  his  present  majesty,  in  1769* 
On  all  of  these  occasions  no  accounts 
were  produced;  or  they  were  accounts 
like  the  present,  shewing  the  gross  expen- 
diture,, under  the  several  heads.  As  to 
the  secret  service  money,  which  had  fur- 
nished so  happy  a  topic  ror  the  gentleman 
who  complained  of  the  enormity  of  the 
^xpence,  it  just  amounted  to  this,  in  fair 
argument :  either  such  a  head  of  expendi- 
ture ouffht,  or  ou^ht  not  to  be  permitted. 
If  it  ought,  it  was  idle  to  find  fault  with  it ; 
the  very  title  was  expressive  of  its  true 
nature.  It  was  money  given  for  certain 
•ecret  transactions,  which  it  was  proper  to 
conceal,  and  supposed  to  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  country.  The  employing 
ttus.iooaey  wisely  and  fiiithfullyi  was  en- 


trusted to  certain  persons,  who  were  booi 
only  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  dot] 
if  there  was  any  thing,  then,  in  the  obje 
tions  made,  it  could  not  reach  the  ma 
of  making  up  the  account ;  it  must  be  e 
tirely  personal,  against  those  who  dim 
buted  the  money.  If  no  such  power  oug 
to  be  intrusted  to  ministers,  that  indee 
might  be  a  reason  for  discontinuing  ll 
secret  service  money  in  future;  but  t 
such  a  resolution  was  Udcen,  it  must  I 
provided  for;  and  from  its  veiy  nato 
must  continue  to  be  accounted  for,  in  tl 
customary  manner,  as  n<me  other  vos 
bepracticable. 

Colonel  Barre  declared,  he  was  total 
against  paying  the  debt,  or  makmg  si 
further  addition  or  allowance  wluOevi 
In  1769,  he  recollected  very  well  the  CQ 
duct  of  the  noble  lord,  who  was  tfaea^ 
well  as  now,  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqai 
When  pressed  on  that  occasion,  from  d 
side  of  the  House,  he  solemnly  pledg 
himself,  that  he  would  never  come  S0| 
to  that  House,  on  the  same  errand;  t| 
he  would  not  advise  the  King  to  proni 
what  he  could  not  perform ;  but  to  eodl 
vour  to  keep  within  bounds ;  and  if  | 
could  not  keep  within  the  .800,OOOLi 
that  case,  he  sliould  certainly  advise  1 
royal  master,  not  by  any  means  to  vg^ 
to  parliament,  ^itliout  acoompanyiag  si 
application  with  the  most  full  and  sraf) 
tory  accounts*  Now,  how  has  the  ndj 
lord  performed  his  en^igements  with  pi 
liament  and  the  puUic?  He  has  oal 
again  to  request  from  this  House,  to  ■ 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  crown.  He) 
not  kept  the  Civil  List  expenditure  wid{ 
the  bounds  he  promised  to  endeavoor^ 
limit  it ;  but  if  that  should  prove  impH 
ticable,  he  has  totally  failed  in  the  fl 
formance  of  the  condition  annexed;  J 
has  not  accompanied  the  present  appiil 
tion  with  the  necessary  accounts ;  andl 
to  heighten  the  whole,  he  has  come  «l 
the  modest  demand  of  10Q,000^  additij 
without  JBL  single  docum^t  to  jiutii^l 
request. — The  colonel  next  turned  hiil 
tenting  to  a  certain  race  of  animalsi  «l 
were  daily  increasing  in  this  coantt 
called  Contractors ;  and,  if  he  was  wdl  j 
formed,  the  noble  lord  gave  every  enoa 
ragement  in  his  power  to  the  propagati 
of  this  species  of  the  canine  and  ctf| 
verous.  His  lordship  not  only  tamed  4l 
domesticated  them  when  they  fawned,  % 
cringed,  and  flattered ;  but  he  hunted  a 
sought  them,  and  never  was  easy  till  I 
secured  them  within  the  pleasing  toib 
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ifitJoeratiTe  contract  Ab  his  lordship 
awed  80  fond  of  contractors^  in  all  trans- 
fttioDS,  more  immediately  within  his  own 

rreice,  ministerial  and  official,  it  might 
fidrly  presumed,  he  was  equally  soli* 
0m  to  encourage  them  in  every  thing 
mpectiDg  the  royal  household.  Some, 
le  prenmed,  contracted  to  supply  his 
llwrwith  bread ;  others,  meat ;  a  third 
|y  wfih  wine ;  a  fourth,  beer,  &c.  Now, 
I  one  might  judge,  from  the  manner  the 
^tiscts  for  the  American  war  were  made 
bd  executed,  and  suppose,  that  his  Ma- 
ftft  houshold  was  supplied  upon  similar 
terau,  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to  ac- 
Vamtforthe  debt  incurred,  without  sup- 

tog  that  the  expenditure  had  been  laid 
mcomipting  the  members  of  either 
of  Parliament;  nay,  if  the  debt 
treble  what  it  is,  as  he  was  well  con- 
there  was  not  a  single  contract  of 
C(nsequence,  made  since  the  com- 
t  of  the  American  war,  that  the 
did  not  pay  full  40  per  cent,  over 
above  the  market  price,  and  paying 
every  risk  of  insurance,  and  reasonable 
for  time  and  trouble. — He  next 
the  several  sources  of  the 
revenue,  and  insisted,  that  indepen- 
t  of  Hanover  or  Osnaburgh,  his  Ma- 
was  in  the  actual  possession  of  a 
0  a  year ;  and  he  confessed,  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  hb  lordship  con- 
the  extra  revenue,  to  the  duchy  of 
tan,  in  exclusion  of  the  duchy  of 
,  principality  of  Wales,  4^  per 
daties,  and  the  revenue  drawn  from 
which    alone,    at   this   instant, 
loted  to   full  90,00(tf.  per  annum, 
of  which  was  paid  to  persons  re- 
within   this    kingdom.    He   con- 
with   describing  -  the    hardships 
e  by  the  Irish,  the  oppressions  tne 
labour  under,  the  decline  of  their 
Ae  ruin  of  their  staple  manu&cture, 
vaaton  restraints  lain  on  their  com- 
,  and  a  variety  of  o^her  particulars ; 
fioaDy  affirmed,  that  no  nation  under 
am  was  ever  so  fleeced,  scourged,  and 
~  as  the  Irish. 

GrenvUle  said,  though  he  had  as 
reipect  for  the  person  of  the  King, 
vaias  zealous  to  support  any  mea- 
which  promised  to  promote  his  do- 
happiness,  as  any  person  in  that 
,  he  niould  not  deserve  the  name  he 
if  be  betrayed  the  duty  he  owed  to 
toontry  and  his  sovereign,  by  giving  a 
^tvote  on  the  present  occasion.  He  was 
"■fatiafiedi  from  papers  which  caitfe  to 


his  hands,  from  the  most  dear,  incontro- 
vertible,  and  authentic  documents,  that 
800,000/.  a  year,  was  k  most  anbple-revenue, 
if  frugally,  faithfully,  and  judiciously  ma- 
naged, to  support  in  the  utmost  splendour, 
the  lustre  ana  dignity  of  the  crown.  He 
heard  some  very  strange  things  fall  from 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  noble  lord,  who  brought  the 
message.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
King  drew  no  advantage  whatever  from 
the  extra  revenue,  but  mm  that  part  of  it 
which  arose  within  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. The  fact  might  be  so ;  he  hoped 
the  noble  lord  was  mistaken  or  misinform* 
ed.  If  he  was  not,  surely  the  matter  was 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention  of 
that  House,  to  discover  how,  or  where  the 
remainder  of  the  extra  revenue  was 
sunk.  Was  the  revenue  no  more ;  or  was 
it  still  in  being,  but  granted  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  transfer  the  controul  and 
possession  of  it,  from  the  crown  into 
other  hands  ?  This  was  a  matter  that 
called  loudly  for  investigation ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  his  Majesty  should 
not  be  represented  as  possessmg  a  re- 
venue long  since  annihilated,  or  out  of 
his  power ;  and  parliament  and  the  nation 
should  be  informed,  how  the  revenue  cams 
to  be  annihilated  or  alienated.  Such  an 
enquiry,  would  lead  to  an  account  of  the  4^ 
per  cent,  duties,  the  revenues  drawn  from 
the  principality  and  duchy,  and  the  whole 
of  the  casual  revenue,  not  appropriated  by 
parliament.  With  reeard  to  the  4|  per 
cent,  he  had,  indeed,  heard  strange  doc- 
trine from  the  noble  lord,  that  it  waa 
ruined  by  the  many  grants  of  pensions  now 
upon  it ;  did  the  noble  lord  mean,  that 
because  it  was  all  exhausted  by  the  crown 
pensions,  that  therefore  it  was  no  part  of 
the  revenue  ?  Or,  did  he  not  know  that 
the  whole  of  such  grants  were  illegal  ?  A 
language  which  he  was  authorized  to  hold, 
as  he  was  warranted  by  the  Journals  so  to 
do ;  as  he  would,  if  called  upon,  refer  to  a 
resolution  of  that  House,  declaring  such 
grants  illegal  and  unconstitutional :  that  if 
no  one  contradicted  his  assertion,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  give  credit  to  it,  and  he 
would  prove  it  if  necessary.  He  repeated 
that  800,000/.  was  a  noble  and  ample  re- 
venue ;  and  though  it  were  not,  it jwas  in- 
cumbent on  administration  to  satisfy  par- 
liament, upon  the  most  unequivocal  proofs, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  augment  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Satobftdge  contended 
that  tlie  deficiency  now  desired  to  be  pro* 
vided  for,  might  easily  be  accounted  ibr| 
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without  having  recourse  to  the  i 
price  of  tiie  necessaries  of  life ;  it  had 
been  employed  in  corrupting  both  houses ; 
it  had  been  spent  in  private,  as  well  as 
public  pensions  ;  in  single  bribes,  in  tem- 
porary gratuities.  The  Civil  List  revenue 
pad  been  drained  by  as  many  different 
ineans  as  want  suggested,  or  as  corruption 
was  capable  of  devising.  Pensions  during 
pleasure  were  granted,  the  roost  sure  and 
certain  .means  of  keeping  members  to 
their  duty,  by  having  the  terrors  of  its 
being  withdrawn  continually  suspended 
over  their  heads,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
dared  to  think  for  themselves. 

Here  a  great  confusion  arose,  some  cal- 
ling to  order;  some  to  take  down  his 
words;  others,  hear  him,  hear  him!  as 
soon  as  this  had  subsided  a  little,  Mr. 
Marsham  desired  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
xnight  name  the  members  of  that  House 
who  enjoyed  pensions  during  pleasure,  as 
there  was  a  statute  in  being,  which  created 
a  disability  from  any  person  sitting  there 
who  enjoyed  a  pension  during  pleasure. 
Several  members  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  House,  desired 
that  the  words  might  be  taken  down  by  the 
derk.  Others  insisted,  that  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  was*  not  parliamentary,  for 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
tract his  words,  if  any  passionate  expres- 
sion had  fallen  from  him  in  the  warmth  of 
debate ;  or  explain  them,  agreeably  to  the 
sense  he  meant  they  should  convey*  This 
argument  was  replied  to  by  a  general  cry, 
loudly  vociferated  from  the  same  quarter 
whence  the  noise  and  confusion  from  the 
beginning  originated,  **  repeat  them,  re- 
peat them :  he  will  surely  not  refuse  to  re- 
peat his  words." 

Mr.  BUrke  endeavoured  to  still  the  up- 
roar, by  jocularly  observing,  that  the  words 
*<  influence  the  members"  and  **  increase 
the  influence  of  the  crown,"  were  the 
current  and  fashionable  expressions  used 
in  the  former  debate,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
aent,  which  substantially  imported  the  same 
with  the  words  which  had  now  given  such 
high  offence.  For  his  part,  he  could  see 
little  difterence,  if  any,  between  influence 
and  corrupt  influence  ;  and  corrupt  influ- 
ence and  downright  plain  corruption.  He 
confessed,  however,  that  the  sound  of  the 
latter  was  coarse  and  impolite,  when  com- 
pared with  the  former.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  the  whole  matter  might  be  ex- 
plained to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
parties ;  those  who  liked,  and  those  who 
disliked  the  word  <  corruption :'  for  though 
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it  should  be  give^a  up  by  one  side,  i 
sense  would  be  still  retained,  and  it  wo 
completely  satisfy  such  as  disapprove  W 
that  it  was  to  be  discarded  for  ever  onl 
the  parliamentary  vocabulary.  The  h 
gentleman  was  a  citizen^  and  had  not 
tained  to  that  height  of  polite  phraseols| 
for  which  such  as  happily  reside  at 
other  end  of  the  town  are  so  justly  dial 
guished ;  for  which  reason,  what  acouil 
or  aa  inhabitant  of  the  west  end  of  > 
town  called  influence,  the  worthy  aid 
man,  according  to  his  gross  mode  of  \ 
pression,  very  improperly  called  con 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  Toufnshend  8a,id^  that  Mr,  Sn 
bridge  had  a  right  to  explain  his  wor 
and  he  was  sure  he  would,  if  the  Hsi 
thought  proper  to  insist  on  an  explanati 

Mr.  Sawbridge  was  much  obliged, 
his  friends,  for  the  readiness  they  I 
manifested  in  endeavouring  to  prefeatl 
displeasure  of  the  House  from  falling; 
him;  and  to  those  who  had  maoiisi 
their  zeal  on  the  other  side.  The  foni 
he  begged  to  acquaint,  that  he  at 
meant  to  retract  his  words,  or  ei|il 
away  their  meaning ;  and  to  the  latter 
would  now  give  the  opportunity  they  MS 
ed  so  anxiously  to  desire ;  he  would  rep 
what  he  said  at  the  onset.  **  I  say,  therei 
several  members  who  have  pensions  duri 
pleasure."  These  were  my  words,  1 1 
peat  them,  and  1  desire,  if  those  teAi 
gentlemen,  who  were  so  vociferous  a  f 
minutes  since,  think  proper,  that  they  i 
take  them  down.  There  are  membeil 
the  other  House  who  have  pensions  dufl 
pleasure.  Without,  therefore,  retradl 
or  explaining  my  words,  I  again  assert,  d 
there  are  members  who  enjoy  pendl 
during  pleasure.  He  then  directed  bii^ 
tention  to  lord  North,  whom  be  d)si| 
in  the  roundest  manner  with  squanded 
the  national  treasure,  in  some  instance^ 
the  very  worst  purposes  :  some  of  the  ft 
debt  which  the  noble  lord  applied  to  pi 
liament  to  pay  off,  was  squandered  s* 
in  hiring  spies  and  informers,  to  ruia  a 
distress  innocent  men ;  men  in  etery  fig 
as  loyal  to  the  King,  and  as  faithful  to  tlM 
country,  as  their  persecutors  would  JN 
suade  the  world  to  beh'eve  tliey  theoueh 
were.  He  then  mentioned  the  8ffiiir< 
Dignam*,  and  charged  administration  «i 

*  David  Brown  Dignam  had  be*»ii  recetH 
■enteiireil  to  hard  labour  npoo  the  ri%er  T\n^ 
tor  obtaining  money  under  frauduleot  prcti«oj 
Beibre  his  trial,  he  pretefidod  to  discs? «  u»  I 
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ttmd  Debrioos  deiignt,  ia  hiring  a  pro* 
llMe  ruffian  to  impeach  him,  and  several 
jghrmembera  of  both  Houses,  of  an  in- 
hidoa  of  carrying  into  execution  the 
pat  cruel  and  blomi  j  purposes* 
ioni  Nurth  denied  that  administration 
it  all  been  instrumental  in  encourage 
Digoam.  He  affirmed,  that  no  money 
been  given  to  him ;  and  that  what  was 
bf  (be  secretaries  of  state  was  an  act 
dice  duty,  which  if  they  had  neglected 
have  justly  made  them  liahle  to  the 
tefere  censure.  Every  servant  of  the 
is, from  his  situation,  bound  to  listen, 
(h  not  to  believe.  Not  to  do  the  first, 
be  treachery ;  to  be  operated  on  by 
last,  on  improbable  or  insufficient 
would  be  preposterous  and  ab- 
Wliat,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  ad- 
i  They  steered  clear  of  both 
They  did  not  reject  without 
r,  nor  did  they  credit  what  in  itself 
red  to  them  highly  improbable.  They 
ioed  Digoam  closely;  they  endea- 
'  to  sift  him  to  the  bottom.  They 
with  astonishment  his  narrative; 
perceived  that  it  bore  throughout  the 
It  marks  of  plausibility,  if  not  au- 
nty. They  nevertheless  acted  with 
ice,  and  reaorted  to  every  precau- 
iM  vhich  wisdom  could  suggest  in  so 
"^y  a  situation.  They  sought  for  col- 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  he  as- 
i  m  regard  of  others*  as  well  as  tea- 
lies  of  what  degree  of  credibility  he 
eatided  to.  They  ordered  him  to  be 
his  haunts  were  thereby  disco- 
aod  what  appeared  from  the  be- 
liog  suspicious,  proved  soon  true;  he 
found  out  to  be  a  villain,  a  liar,  and  an 
and  as  such  was  dismissed,  and 
loned  to  his  fate.  He  could  not  help 
ring  bow  bitterly  the  worthy  alder- 
complained  of  the  injustice  Dignam 
1  dooe  him,  by  inventing  such  gross 
and  yet  the  worthy  alderman,  at 
-ycry  instant  he  is  stating  his  complaint, 
'tiaaelf  guilty  of  a  fault  of  a  similar 
he  charges  him,  and  the  rest  of 
filtration,  with  giving  Dignam  mo- 
He  assured  the  worthy  alderman, 
■tt  Digsaoi  had  no  money ;  and  that  he 


was  not  suborned,  but  offered  his  infonna- 
tion  voluntarily;  he  therefore  could  not 
otherwise  account  for  the  alderman's  as- 
sertions but  by  supposing,  that  as  Dignam 
had  asserted  falsities  of  the  alderman,  he, 
in  return,  was  resolved  to  retaliate  on  ad- 
ministration. An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Burke)  had  employed  a  great  deal  ot  wit 
and  ingenuity  m  reconciling  the  aldef- 
man's  intentions  and  expressions,  and  the 
currency  of  certain  words,  at  the  different 
ends  of  the  town ;  and  with  his  usual  philo- 
logical  perspicuity  shewed  the  general  ac- 
ceptation or  the  words  influence,  corrupt 
influence,  and  corruption;  and  supposed 
that  his  city  friend,  as  a  citizen,  had  cnosen 
the  gross  word  corruption,  as  most  agree- 
able to  city  manners.  The  noble  lord  an- 
swered a  great  many  questions  put  to  him 
from  several  parts  of  the  House,  relative 
to  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  Cofferer,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Pensions,  Annuities,  Ambassadors,  and 
Secret  Service.  He  asked  the  gentlemen 
in  opposition,  if  what  they  desired  was  m 
minute  account,  vouched  .by  the  pettj 
tradesmen's  bills,  the  grocer,  butcher, 
baker,  &c.  &c.  If  those  were  the  accounts 
they  sought,  they  were  not,  it  was  true, 
to  be  had,  because  they  were  unnecessary ; 
but  if  they  wanted  a  faithful  and  full  ae- 
count  of  the  expenditure,  it  lay  on  the 
table  for  their  perusal ;  and  must,  he  was 
certain,  afford  ample  satisfaction  to  every 
person  who  did  not  come  to  that  House 
predetermined  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  there  was  a  very  material 
diffisrence  between  producing  vouchers 
for  each  article,  or  even  small  sums  paid 
to  petty  tradesmen,  and  not  producing  a 
single  authority  or  document  which  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the 
gross  sums  charged  were  faithfully  ex- 
pended under  the  heads  in  which  they 
were  charged  ;  and  he  defied  his  lordship, 
with  all  his  wit  and  inffenuity,  to  shew  by 
any  true  criterion  of  distinction  the  least 
shadow  of  difference  between  an  account 
thus  un vouched  and  no  account.  He 
begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
single  illustration  of  the  subject  of  debate ; 
what  substantial  differencedid  it  make,  whe- 
ther the  618,00(V.  was  written  off  in  a  single 
line,  twenty,  or  ^ve  hundred,  when  the  seve- 
ral sums  set  opposite  the  respective  items 
came  totally  unaccompanied  by  vouchers  ? 
He  next  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
present  administration,  and  that  of  the 


F^vtary  of  State^  a  plot,  which  he  said  was 
f^^  by  wveral  ooblemen  and  ifeollempn  to 
J»»inaieilMj  King.  He  pretended  that  Mr. 
F^Jridge  was  one.  Tiie  tale  was  at  first  lis- 
pri  To,  bat  in  a  very  short  lime  the  whole 

5l.**"aH  to  be  an  infamouii  fahhond,  entirely    .         ,  ,        -  ^t  i  i  l  j  •* 

«*»«^n  iofeotion.    See  Gentleman's  Maga-    l«te  duke  of  Newcastle ;    and  so  pushed  it 
'   ~  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  lato 
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reign,  which  he  contended  was  the  most 

nt  and  glorious  this  nation  ever  beheld, 
ras  a  reign  of  principle  throughout ; 
the  sovereign  was  honest,  steady,  and  sin- 
cere. Hb  ministers  sought  his  personal 
satisfaction  and  domestic  quiet ;  and  main- 
tained the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion. Even  the  different  parties  who  ca- 
balled for  power,  were  open  in  their  pro- 
fessions, faithful  to  the  doctrines  they  pro- 
fessed, and  to  the  persons  with  whom  ttiey 
associated..  What  was  now  the  case? 
Corruption  and  patronage  had  overspread 
the  land.  The  King^s  name  was  frequent- 
ly prostituted  by  his  ministers,  to  purposes 
which  he  was  certain  the  sovereign  was 
too  good  a  man,  and  too  great  a  King, 
ever  to  have  sanctioned,  if  he  had  pre- 
viouslv  discovered  the  concealed  but 
plausible  motives  whence  they  originated* 
Ministers  disd^ned  to  pursue  such  appear- 
ances. Majorities  were  found  to  support 
the  worst  measures  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  the  best.  The  influence  of  the  crown 
derived  additional  strength  from  its  power 
over  the  treasury,  and  majorities  were  now 
called  upon  to  inake  good  the  very  rapine 
and  plunder  they  had  long  since  shared ; 
and  to  create  a  fund  in  future  for  the  same 
purposes.  To  finish  the  comparison,  and 
bring  the  two  rei^s  into  a  complete  coun- 
terview,  all  principle,  as  well  in  politics,  as 
morals,  had  been,  since  the  commence- 
ment c^  the  present  reign,  entirely  explod- 
ed. That  very  formidable  phalanx  which 
now  lines  the  treasury  bencn,  have  thrown 
aside  their  opinions  the  day  Uiey  accepted 
of  their  appomtments.  Corruption  sweeps 
every  thing  before  it.  Its  power  or  in- 
fluence, or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called, 
is  almost  irresistible.  It  is  now  got  to  its 
xenith.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  it  was  said, 
was  the  father  of  corruption ;  the  present 
minister  is  his  equal,  it  not  in  abilities,  at 
least  in  his  art  of  managing  parliaments. 
He  has  improved  on  the  founder  of  this 
corrupt  system ;  he  has  carried  it  to  infi- 
nitely a  greater  extent.  But  then,  he  has 
had  the  address  to  lose  half  the  empire,  as 
one  of  the  first  happy  consequences  of  his 
experimental  improvements. 

Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
Civil  List  expenditure ;  compared  it  with 
tliat  of  evLjy  reign  since  the  Revolution, 
particulcrly  the  late  reign ;  and  proved 
from  a  variety  of  documents,  that  the 
Civil  List  revenue,  as  it  now  stood,  if 
properly  managed,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  royal  household  in  dignity, 
splendouri  and  tolttence ;  and  all  the  ex* 
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pences  of  the  civil  eovemment,  upon 
most  ffenerons  and  liberai  scale:  frc 
which  he  drew  this  natural  deduction,  tt 
the  excess  of  expenditure  arose  from' 
want  of  economy^    or  was  employed 
fsaxry  into  execution  a  system  of 
and  corruption,  which  had  become  fori 
veral  years  past  the  great  engine  of 
vemmeni  in  this  country. 

Mr.  R^by  attacked  opposition  va| 
violently.  He  said,  no  accounts  wa^ 
ever  given,  nor  ou^t  to  be  now  givcK 
That  be  was  astonished  how  the  DobW 
lord  could  waste  his  time  in  answering  s| 
the  trifling  questions  which  had  been  pvl 
to  him.  For  his  part,  were  he  in  the  ns^ 
ble  lord'ft  situation,  he  would  make  it  | 
rule  never  to  answer  a  question  pot  by 
individual  member  in  his  place.  The  i 
nister  had  no  occasion  to  waste  his  time ; 
idlyv  and  to  so  little  purpose.  If,  on 
other  hand^  the  House,  or  the  majori^^ 
it,  as  landing  the  minority,  asked  qt 
tions,  or  demanded  explanations,  theD,  ii 
deed,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  minister  i 
give  such  answers  as  were  not  in< 
with  his  duty  to  his  soverdgn,  and  afiil 
ful  discharge  of  the  particular  office  wbk 
he  fiJled.  He  then  turned  his  attent' 
towards  governor  Johnstone,  iriio,  be 
had  called  for  explanations,  which  he 
no  right  to  do.  He  allowed  it  might 
the  custom  of  that  worthy  venerable 
sembly,  the  pariiaroent  of  Leaden) 
street ;  but  he  trusted  he  should  never 
the  day  that  it  would  be  endured  as  s 
in  that  House.  Their  conduct  respc 
their  own  afiairs,  did  not  encourage 
world  to  emulate  the  politics  of  Lesd( 
hall-street.  The  Company  would 
long  since  been  totally  ruined  had  it 
been  for  the  interference  of  parliai 
they  became  bankrupt,  and  were  on 
verge  of  destruction,  if  they  had  not ' 
snatched  from  it  by  the  legislatore.  N< 
that  they  had  got  a  little  the  better  of  ' 
difficulties  they  began  to  relapse, 
would  once  more  caU  for  the  aid  of  pari 
ment ;  but  he  hoped  parliament  woiild 
more  permit  themselves  to  be  im| 
upon,  nor  longer  trust  the  management  < 
the  i^rs  of  the  East  to  a  set  of  men '  ' 
had  neither  the  abilities  to  govern  i 
nor  the  honesty  to  execute  with  fideh'ty. 

Governor  Johnstone  replied  warmly ' 
the  hon.  member,  and  charged  several 
sages  in  his  speech  with  being  no  less 
titute  of  truth  and  argument,  than  tbi 
were  manifestly  scurrilous  and  indecen 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  ipiswanagcaiai 
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9^aut  the  EasUlodia  Directorsy  and  the 
CaafUij  at  large,  he  insisted  that  the 
too.  gentleiiian  was  much  mistaken.    The 
Eart-lndia  Company's  affiurs  were  ma- 
uged  at  least  as  well  before  as  since  go- 
veronient,  not  parliament,  interfered ;  the 
latter  being  only  an  engine  employed  by 
tiie  former  to  create  a  new  source  of  pa- 
trooage,  and  increase  the  influence  of  the 
crmra.    The  Compaay,  before  parliament 
addled  with  their  affiiirs,  acquired  a  great 
empire;  it  was  well  if  the  policy  and  wis- 
dom that  had  been  this  night  so  highly  ex- 
lolled,  would  not,  as  it  had  commenced  in 
injustice  and  om)res8ion,  be  consequential 
sf  great  mischief,  and  end  in  a  total  loss 
sf  that  part  of  the  ^British  empire.    But 
auppoiing  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
Xeadenhall-street  was  precisely  what  the 
hkoo.  gepdeman  would  represent  it ;  sup 
Ifosiog  it  was  all  disorder  in  Leadenhall- 
i'Stieet,  aod  corruption  there  and  elsewhere, 
fhethedd  have  thought  the  hon.  gentle- 
iJno  would  be  the  last  in  that  House  to 
Jofe  meattoned  it.    It  was  neither  more 
i4ar  ieai  than  criminating  himself,  not  only 
jiidividaally,  but  as  the  head  and  oracle  of 
^  party.    He  bad  the  sagacity  to  disi!over 
^•entimeots  of  a  majority,  jn  Leaden- 
^  "'Street  as  well  as  in  Westminster.    He 
always  the  prudence,  he  believed,  to 
ia  a  majority.  He  had  seen  him  attend 
ly  in  Leadenhall-street  at  all  the 
and  ballots,  to  vote  with  his  long 
of  dependents,  clerics,  and  partizans ; 
that  if  the  Ea8^ India  Company  had  mis- 
ed  their  a£&irs,  the  hon.  gentleman 
d  have  been  charitable  and  tender 
when  be  recollected,  that  he  him- 
was  one  of  the  prime  instruments  in 
~tg  those  miscarriages  he  now  so  loudly 
ted,  and  unfoirly  attributed  to  others, 
governor  replied  likewise  to  many  of 
explaoations  given  by  the  noble  ford 
tht  Treasury-bench ;  and  in  particular 
two  articles ;  the  secret  service,  and  the 
parse.      The  former  he  observed 
ousted  to  600,000/.  and  the  latter  to 
'lOOQIL  which  was,  he  contended,  enor- 
and  unprecedented  in  any  former 
Qt  during  a  like  period. 
Governor  PownaU  rose  next,, but  the 
grew  clamorous  for  the  question, 
the  House  will  indulge  me,  ne  said, 
li  their  paUence,  I  will  not  detain  them 
P*e  miontes.    As  on  the  late  application 
l^^parliament  for  payment  of  tne  Kinjg's 
i  i^  in  1769, 1  voted  against  the  paying 
4  them  without  account;  and  as  I  shall 
M  gire  raj  vote  fsxt  tbe  payment  of  the 


present  debt,  as  well  as  for  the  enlar^ng  , 
of  the  King's  income,  I  should  be  gl^  to 
give  the  reasons  on  which  1  found  my  con- 
duct. When  the  Message  came  to  the 
House  in  1769,  and  a  motion  was  made 
thereupon  to  vote  the  sum  said  to  be  in 
arrear,  without  one  article  of  account, 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  authority  with 
me  called  for  the  accounts,  and  asserted, 
that  as  the  800,00(y.  per  annum,  wliich 
had  been  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reien,  was,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  nol 
only  adequate,  but  amply  so,  it  was  im« 
possible  such  arrears  could  have  been  in- 
curred, if  there  had  not  been  some  strange 
mismanagement,  or  some  very  reprehensi* 
ble  misapplications,  which  must  appear  if 
the  accounts  were  laid  before  us :  the  ac- 
counts, however,  were  refused,  and  the 
question  for  the  motion  was  put ;  I  there* 
upon  voted  against  it.  The  year  after  this» 
the  accounts  were  laid  before  parliament^ 
and  though  they  were  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, no  observations  arose  upon  them,  nor 
was  any  motion  made  in  reprehension  of 
them.  I  from  that  moment,  therefore,  con- 
sidered the  expences  as  irreprehensible  and 
unavoidable.  Upon  the  present  application^ 
the  accounts  are  laid  before  us,  and  are 
now  upon  the  table ;  they  are  in  form  and 
substance,  article  for  article,  similar  to 
those  laid  before  the  House  in  1770. 
Those  were  not  censured%  I  must  on  the 
sanie  ground  think  the  expences  contained 
in  these  accounts  unavoidable;  I  can, 
therefore,  find  in  my  own  reasoning,  no 
ground  of  objection,  and  as  I  have  heard 
no  other  reason  from  the  debate,  I  shall 
give  my  vote  for  the  payment  of  them. 
The  expence  of  the  late  kine's  funeral; 
the  coronation  andmarriace  of  his  present 
Majesty ;  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  as  well 
as  various  extraordinary  expences  alwaya 
incurred  at  the  accession,  were  stated  aa 
reasons  for  the  exceeding  of  the  King's  ex- 
pences in  that  period.  No  such  extraordi- 
nary expences  have  arisen  or  been  incurred 
in  the  late  period ;  yet  it  appears,  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  confine  the  expenoet 
within  the  income.  I  have  not  heard 
any  specific  charge  of  reprehension  made 
against  the  expences  as  they  stand  in  the 
accounts  before  us;  I  must»  therefore, 
suppose  them  irreprehensible  and  unavoid- 
ably incurred,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pre-  "^ 
sent  income  is  not  sufficient  aod  equal 
to  the  present  ordmary  expences  of  the 
crown. 

The  first  Retolution  was  then  agreed 
to.    The  second  Resolution  being  cead^ 
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Sir  James  Lowiher  moved  an  amend* 
menty  by  inserting  the  words,  "  and  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family/' 
immediately  after  the  words,    <<  for  the 
better  support  of  his  Majesty's  house- 
hold."    He  stated  the  situation  of  the  two 
•royal  dukes ;  the  one  banished,  and  exhi- 
biting to  the  world  a  neglected,  distressed 
prince  of  England ;  drawing  pity  and  com- 
passion from  foreigners,  rather  than  re- 
spect and  attention  due  to  the  rank  he 
must  ever  hold,  however  persecuted,  that 
of  being  brother  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    The    other    prince    had   travelled 
under  similar  disadvantages,  and  was  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  economy,  becoming, 
indeed,  his  necessity  and  small  income, 
but  very  ill  suited  to  the  rank  be  holds  in 
this  country,  and  to  the  respect  he  merits 
-for  a  virtuous   and  exemplary  conduct. 
4Sif  James  expressed  the  warmest  affection 
imd  attachment    to  his    sovereign,    and 
ivished  only  to  put  it  in  his  Majesty's 
power  to  accomplish  those  gracidus  acts 
towards  his  royal  brothers,  whidh  would, 
reflect  tlie  highest  honour  to  his  Majesty 
and    this   country ;    that    ministers    had 
otated  the  increased  price  of  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  as  a  reason  for  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  honshold ;  that,  therefore, 
<  if  the  dearness  of  the  times  was  sensibly 
felt  with  his  Majesty's  income,  how  tauch 
more  so  must  it  be,  even  to  a  dfegree  of 
distress,  in  the  small  and  insufficient  in- 
comes of  the  two.  royal  dukes ;  that  if  mi- 
nisters mean  to  appropriate  the  enormous 
sums  now  granted,  for  the  real  splendor 
Bad  dignity  of  the  tfrown,  and  not  for  se- 
^et  services,  they  must  allow,  that  his 
Majesty  is  now  m  a  situation  to  make 
better  provision  for  his  royal  brothers; 
that  he  made  no  doubt  but  it  was  his  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  intentions  so  to  do,  when- 
ever it  should  be  in  his  power  ;  and  that 
ministers   dare  not  deprive  htm  of  the 
means,  if  we  inserted- the  words  proposed, 
as  it  would  point  out,  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  coincided  with  that  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  people  of  England,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  making  some  further  provi- 
sion for  the  royal  didces ;  that  in  all  coun- 
tries except  this,    it  appeared  that  the 
people,  who  loved  their  princes,  never  suf- 
fered them  to  be  distressed,  and  could 
much  less  endure  the  painful  idea  of  their 
being  forced   into  banishment   from  the 
wretched  state  of  their  finances,  and  suf- 
fering in  their  health  from  inquietude  of 
mind :   that  he  did  not  mean  to  specify 
any  particular  sum ;  that  might  be  left  to 
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his  Majesty's  generosity :  but  that  he  wii 
strongly  impressed  with  the  insuffideoq 
of  the  present  allowance  of  20,(XKV.  i 
year ;  a  sum  which  in  these  tiroes  he  foori 
occasion  to  spend  out  of  his  own  estate 
without  a  single  article  of  ostentafion  si 
superfluity :  how  pitiful  a  sum,  thereTo^ 
when  given  for  the  support  of  the  king^ 
own  brotliers!  That  he  was  well  inclind 
to  pay  his  Majesty's  debts,  but  aot  th 
debts  of  his  ministers ;  that  he  woold  wl 
lingly  contribute  his  share,  when  tani 
for  the  purposes  of  adding  to  the  happif 
ness  and  real  honour  of  his  Majesty:  bii 
that  it  was  the  article  of  unaccounsej 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  concealed  e» 
penditure,  that  alone  kept  his  8overei|l 
poor,  his  fiimily  shamefully  distressed  aa| 
exposed,  and  which  endangered  the  cc 
'  stitutional  freedom  of  the  subject,  bj\ 
undue  influence  over  their  representatii 

The  Amendment  was  seconded  by  i| 
E*  Astley  :  but  upon  lord  North's  and  ll| 
Speaker's  representing,  that  an  Ameo^ 
ment  moved  to  a  report  was  unparliamc^ 
tary,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  consideii( 
tion  to  a  fbture  day.  j 

The  House  than  divided  on  the  secasj 
Resolution.  \ 

Tellers.  j 

Yeas  5^^^  Lisburne      •    "    '1 
(^Sir  Grey  Cooper  -    -    -J 

XT^»«  fLord  John  Cavendish    -1.. 
^^o^'lMr.Fox }" 

So  it  was  resolved  in  die  affirmative. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Arremni 
the  CwU  List,2     April  16.     The  orders 
the  day  being  read,  for  taking  into  C( 
deration  his  Majesty's  Message  of  the 
instant, 

The  Earl  of  Derh^y  after  expatiatW 
on  the  many  and  singular  virtues  of  I) 
Majesty,  bis  oeconomy,  fragaltty, 
wisdom ;  his  love  of  constitutional 
and  of  his  country;  his  affection  for 
people ;  the  high  obligations  they  owed 
so  just,  wise,  merciful,  and  magnanii 
a  prince ;  stated  the  grounds  of  his  mo 
which,  he  ventured  to  predict,  woold  l( 
received  with  that  degree  of  duty,  rev^ 
rence,  gratitude  aod  respect,  to  which  tl| 
august  personage,  who  was  to  be  the  "^ 
ject  of  It,  was  so  eminently  entitled. 
Majesty  was  no  less  conspicuous  for 
political  than  his  private  virtues.  He  ffrf 
deserving  of  every  grateful  distinctifli^ 
which  his  personal  situation  demanded 
and  which  it  was-  la  the  pwet  of  lU 
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tobeitow.  Tlie  subject  matter  to 
fcliAeiiiiitO'COMidenition,  would  neces-^ 
flrilj  cone  to  be  considered  in  two  dif* 
feat  points  of  view ;  namelji  the  dis- 
lhM|c  of  the  present  debts,  incurred  b^ 
<k«[een  of  expenditure  of  the  Civil 
til,  tnd  the  making  a  suitable  provision 
$K  the  time  to-  come»  in  order  to  render 
fteh  sppKcatioos  as  the  present,  in  future 
toUUy  Qonecessarj.  Whatever  objections 
yght  be  made  to  the  latter,  he  presumed, 
we  wss  not  a  single  lord  present,  whose 
Ijescroas  fedings  ror  his  sovereign  would 
kit  poiat  out  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
bbt  already  incurred :  and  make  him 
■xioos  to  free  his  Majesty  from  those 
pakwawmcots  be  must  suffer,  in  not 
hvisg  it  in  hia  power  to  pay  off  the  de- 
iiofhishousnold*  He  observed,  that 
kudships  could  never  think  of  refus- 
so  reasonable  a  request;  they  muBt 
too  sensibly,  not  to  perceive  thie  ne- 
of  freeing  their  sovereign  from 
enriiarraasments,  though  they  had 
'  from  a  proper  want  of  oeconomy ; 
less,  wben  tt  was  known  that  they 
GSused  mek-ely  by  all  the  convenien- 
aB  well  as  luxuries  of  life,  being  en- 
n1  in  their  value.  He  appeal^  to 
candour  of  the  House,  and  tjie  indivi- 
knowledge  of  their  lordships,  if  the 
of  living  were  not  immensely 
within  a  very  few  years ;  and  if 
iaoomes  were  not  proportionably 
,  by  Uie  increased  value  of  their 
Shall  the  sovereign,  then,  be  the 
person,  within  the  circuit  of  this  wide 
empire,  who  shall  be  doomed  to 
under  the  inconvenience  of  such  a 
;  snd  yet  be  confined  to  a  revenue 
'  was  deemed  only  a  proper  support 
lustre  and  dignity  of  the  crown  half 
ry  ago  2  He  was  certain,  there  was 
a  noble  lord  present,  who  wished  or 
any  such  thin^.  He  said,  that 
of  cBconoroy  in  private  life,  however 
~  y  made,  were  by  no  means  rigidly 
bie  to  the  conduct  of  a  prince.  He 
not,  without  tarnishing  the  lustre  of 
crown,  and  disgracing  the  splendour 
^  lituation,  descend  into  an  examina- 
of  the  minutue  of  his  expences ;  he 
'  Dot  keep  a  narrow  account  of  shil- 
ind  sixpences ;  it  would  be  mean  and 
,  and  much  beneath  the  dignity,  and 
foreign  to  the  more  important  objects 
were  supposed  always  to  be  the  pro- 
ioess  of  a  crowned  head,  and  were 
peculiarly  to  demand  and.  employ 
ittttition  of  the  Sovereign  now  on  the 
[VOUXIX.] 


throne.  It  was  a  consequence  ofhis  ele- 
vated situation,  to  conduct  his  public  and 
private  expences  upon  a  larger  and  more 
liberal  scale ;  indeed,  custom  had  in  some 
measure  rendered  it  a  duty ;  consequently 
their  lordships  roust  expect,  and  the  public 
well  knew,  that  there  must  be  some  profu- 
sion ;  it  was  consequent  of  his  situation,  it 
was  unavoidable.  He  asked,  which  of 
their  lordships,  if  they  had  a  son,  would 
wish  to  limit  him  to  an  income  short  of 
his  necessary  expences  ?  When  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  repeated  applications 
to  aischarge  the  deficiencies  created  by  the 
scantiness  of  that  income,  when  the  very 
very  deficiencies  were  known  to  be  partly 
incurred,  at  least  considerably  augmented, 
by  the  manner  of  contracting  the  debt. 
This  his  lordship  applied  equally  to  both 
objects;  recommending  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  the  paying  off  the  debt  already 
incurred,  and  the  augmentation  proposed, 
in  order  to  prevent  such  applications  in 
future:  in  both  cases,  it  would  be  both 
generous  and  prudent  to  act  liberally,  an^ 
would  be  preventive  of  aH  further  anxiety 
to  either  party.  Besides  those  general 
grounds,  his  lordship  stated  the  justice  of 
the  application,  ne  observed,  that  the 
late  King  had  800,000/.  per  annum  at  his 
accession,  now  exactly  50  years  ago,  set- 
tled on  him;  that  he  had  certain  duties 
appropriated  to  raise  that  sum,  which  by 
that  appropriation  became  his  property ; 
thi|t  parliament  engaged,  in  case  the  duties 
didSiot  produce  the  800,000/.  to  make  up 
the  deficiency :  that  the  duties  were  found 
to  be  considerably  more,  but  that  out  of  a 
paternal  tenderness  to  his  people,  his  pre^ 
sent  Majesty,  on  his  accession,  had  gene« 
rously  given  up  those  duties  to  parliament, 
and  relinquished  his  right  to  the  surplus, 
for  the  stated  fixed  income  of  800,000/. 
That  by  the  accounts  it  appeared,  that. the 
duties  had  produced,  on  an  average  of  the 
16  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  an  over- 
plus of  120,000/.  per  annum,  which,  taken 
together  for  16  years,  amounted  to  nearly 
2,300,000/.  whereas  the  expenditure  with- 
in the  same  period,  including  the  513,000/. 
granted  in  1769,  and  the  sum  of  618,000/. 
now  desired,  amounted  but  to  a  little  rnore^ 
than  1,100,000/.  or  an  excess  of  about 
70,000/.  and  consequently  lefl  a  profit  to 
the  public,  of  nearly  1 ,200,000/. .  should 
the  motion  he  intended  to  make  meet  with 
their  lordships*  approbation.  Hio  lord- 
ship then  moved,  •<  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  re- 
turn the  thanks  of  this  House,  for  his 
CM] 
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Majesty's  most  gracious  Message,  bj 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  in- 
form this  House  of  the  exceedings  of  the 
expences  of  his  Majesty's  houshold  and 
civil  government,  beyond  the  revenue  set- 
tled on  his  Majesty  for  defraying  the 
same ;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  of  the 

frateful  sense  this  House  entertains  of  his 
lajesty's  well-founded   reliance  on  the 
loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  of  this 
House  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment; and  that,  fully  convinced  of  the 
tender  and  disinterested  attachment  which 
his  Majesty  has  shewn  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  to  the  care  and  welfare 
of  his  faithful  people,   this  House  will 
most  readily  concur  in  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty to  discharge  the  debts  which  occa- 
sion his  Majesty's  present  difficulties,  and 
in  making  some  farther  provision  for  the 
better  support  of  his  Majesty's  houshold, 
and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown." 
Lord  Omhw  knew ,  his  inability  to  add 
any  strength  to  the  arguments  so  forcibly 
urged  by  the  noble  mover.      There  were, 
however,     some    circumstances   slightly 
mentioned,    or    passed    over,  which   he 
would   take  leave   to  remind  their  lord- 
ships of,  and  which  would  further  evince 
the  propriety  of  the  address.     It  was  evi- 
dent, if  his  Majesty  had  retained  his  he- 
reditary revenues,  he  would  have  no  oc- 
casion to  apply  to  parliament;    on    the 
contrary,  he  would  now  be  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  surplus.    He  dwelt  on 
the  advanced  price  both  of  the  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  life,  and  observed,  that 
while  the  payment  of  the  debt  alreadv  in- 
curred admitted  no  argument,  makmg  a 
a  uitable  provision  for  the  numerous  royal 
family  now  growing  up,  became  equfuly 
apparent.     His    lordship    launched    into 
encomiums  on  the  personal  and  political 
virtues  of  the  sovereign.     His    Majesty 
had,  since  his  accession,  been  t^e  uniform 
asserter  of  the  rights  of  his  people  and 
parliament;    and  that  that  consideration 
alone,  was  sufficient  to  interest  parliament 
in  relieving  his  Majesty  from  his  present 
difficulties.    Had  his  Majesty  been  fond 
of  establishing  his  own  greatness  on  the 
ruins  of  the  constitution,  he  had  sufficient 
temptation  held  out  to  hira,  by  the  con-* 
duct  of  the  Americans,  who  endeavoured 
b^  every  means  in  their  power,  to  detach 
bim  from  tlic  other  two  branches  of  the 
legislature.    What  has  been  his  conduct  ? 
He  has  not  only  rejected  those  offers,  but 
he  has    declared    his    disapprobation    of 
Ihem    by   the  most    decisive    marks   of 


resentment  and  contempt.    Howevor  Bm 

taring  such  offers    might   appear  to  a 

ambitious  mind,  eager  to  grasp   at    m 

bitrary  sway,  they   failed  to  make    tl 

least    impression    on    a   breast    fiili    i 

equity,  and  those  just  sentimenta  oT  pi 

licy,  which  wisdom,  foanded  in  virtae^ 

always  known   to  inspire.    His  MajeH 

has  ever  shewn  a  disposition  to  be  mei 

jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  pe 

liament,  than  of  his  own ;  he  has  provi 

it  in  many  instances ;  and  I  doubt  ne 

but  it   has    made    a  suitable  impreaM 

upon  your  lordships.     This  ii  the  me 

valuable  obligation  a  monarch  can  confe 

and    deserves  every   mark   of  gratitiM 

which  we  can,  consistently  with  the  a 

terest  and  ability  of  the  nation,  pay  in  m 

turn.— ^His  lordship  next  went  ioto  'tl 

particular  consideration  of  the  latter  pi 

of  the  address,  relative  to  the  augmoil 

tion.    He  said,  that  a  simiUr  applicatk 

was  made    in    1769,  which  on  the  hi 

grounds  was  agreed  to;  that  on  aa  i 

spection  of  the  accounts,  it  then  appear^ 

that    the  debt  was  incuned  every  yd 

though  the  greatest  exertiona  had  bal 

made,  by  those  who  presided  over  the  i| 

veral  branches,  to  reduce  it,  so  as  to  kai 

the  expenditure  within  the  grant ;  but  di| 

after  sixteen  years  experience,  it  was  foi| 

totally  impracticable.    If  a  reform  reduflj 

the  expences  in  some  instances,  they  I 

creased  in  others ;  so  that  the  total  exp^ 

diture  was  pretty  nearly  eqtial.     It  woi 

be  urged  probably,  that  it  would  be  f4 

per  to  discharge  the  civil  list  debt,  H 

not  to  comply  with  the  proposed  augo^i 

tation.    That,,  he  insisted,  would  be  doH 

things  by  halves ;  it  would  be  worse;^ 

would  be  doing  next  to  nothing ;  it  wed 

put  tlie  sovereign  and  his  ministers  to  J 

very  disagreeable  neeessity  of  future  i( 

plications  to  parliament;  it  would  be|ij 

short,  making  a  nominal  provision  for  U 

support  of  the  crown,  which  experic4 

had  shewn  to  be  totally  inadequate.    1 

avoid  all  those  inconveniencies,  he  had! 

doubt  but  their  lordships  would  cheeii^ 

agree  to  the  address  m  all  its  parts,  ft 

ticularly  when  they  found  it  to  be  reaai, 

able.    The'propriety  of  the  request  «l 

supported  by  experience ;   it  was  foondl 

in  equity,  because  it  gave  nothing  mi 

than  what  his  Majesty  would  have  beeaj 

possession  of,  had  not  he  relinquished  t 

civil  list  duties ;  finally,  it  would  have  4 

efiect  of  making  the  sovere^n  easy  in  I 

domestic  concerns ;  and  of  precluding  ai 

pretence  for  similar  applications. 
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DeXarquiS  of  Rockingham  opened  his 
feecb  with  expressions  of  the  warmest 
'  attachment  to  his  sorereign,  and 
poreal  zed  and  best  wishes  for  the 
ity  and  dignity  of  his  govemmenti 
,  io  his  opinion,  he  could  not  more 
\j  manifest,  than  by  pointing  out  his 
jtae  mterest,  and  conaequentlj  not  con- 
iMrring  hi  the  present  measare,  which,  in 

B point  of  view  he  had  hitherto  con- 
ited  it  in,  he  was  most  certain,  was 
immj  thereto;  it  was  treachery  at 
pee  s^nst  the  King  and  the  people,  and 
jlaiost  ihameless  sacrifice  of  their  respec- 
1^  interests.  As  he  had  opposed  a  mea- 
of  a  similar  nature  in  1769,  so  he 
the  present,  but  on  much  stronger 
He  never  imagined,  however, 
paying  the  King's  debts  in  1769 
have  been  urged  as  an  argument 
piyioff  them  in  1777,  if  he  had  not  this 
beard  it  so  much  relied  upon  in  de- 
The  contrary  was  the  fair  deduc- 
;  if  it  was  wrong  to  pay  them  then,  it 
more  so  now  to  repeat  it ;  but  though 
necessity  of  paying  the  King's  debts 
d  sapersede  every  c<^lateral  con> 
ition,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
were  contracted,  still  the  augmenta- 
ezpected  of  the  civil  list  revenue  was 
entirely  new.  The  one  became 
t  measure  inevitable,  from  the  rank 
debtor,  and  the  nature  of  the  debt ; 
why,  because  a  debt  was  improperly 
d  in  the  first  instance,  a  provision 
be  made  not  only  for  sucn  an  im- 
T  mode  of  expenditure  in  future,  by 
i^ing  a  stated  income  for  that  purpose, 
even  granting  a  sum  considerably 
r  than  the  excess,  was  more  than  he 
possibly  pretend  to  account  for.  In 
opinion,  the  ministers  who  had  fabri- 
this  message,  and  who  had  rendered 
a  measure  necessary,  instead  of  being 
'  to,  or  gratified,  merited  the  con- 
aad  indignation  of  that  House;  and 
more  so,  when  the  present  critical  si* 
on  of  a&irs  was  considered,  a  situa- 
whieb  they,  and  they  only  had  been 
nneatal  in  causing,  or  had  rather 
the  authors  of.  He  repeated,  that  if 
sffi^  of  the  vote  moved  this  day,  was 
t  as  a  gift,  it  was  a  most  treacherous 
and  a  very  unf  uitable  return  of  gra- 
for  those  very  transcendent  virtues 
he  was  as  willing  to  confess  his  so- 
RQ  possessed,  as  those  who  appeared 
ttalous  hk  extolling  them, 
-oil  lordship  then  proceeded  to  shew, 
M  tile  idea  of  an  hereditary  revenue  was 


I 


entirely  ilUfounded ;  and  though  it  were 
true,  every  deduction  drawn  from  it  was 
fallacious.    The  matter  was  as  follows: 
the  late  king,  on  his  accession,  had  a  grant 
of  800,000/.  a  year ;  and  had  certain  du- 
ties appropriated  for  the  payment  of  it ; 
and  in  case  the  duties  fell  short,  the  defi« 
ciency  was  to  be  made  good  by  parlia* 
ment ;  but  it  was  never  understooa,  that 
parliament  was  pledged  to  the  crown  for 
more  than  800,000^.  nor  that  the  crown 
was  entitled  to  the  excess  of  the  duties, 
had  any  excess  arose.    The  consequence 
of  this  agreement  proved  the  real  under- 
standing of  4he  parties ;  for  the  king  was 
twenty  years  upon  the  throne  before  he 
made  any  application  to  parliament ;  and 
when  he  did  come,  it  was  to  desire  that 
parliament  would  perform  what  they  stood 
engaged  for.    It   wab    found,    that    the 
duties  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  list  did  not  amount  to  800,000^.,  the 
king  therefore  desired,  in  1747,  the  sum 
of  450,000/.  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 
In  the  first  instance,  then,  it  was  plain* 
that  the  king  only  demanded  what  he  had 
a  right  to  demand ;  and  the  other  part  of 
the  transaction  shewed  clearly,  that « the 
appropriated   duties   were  never  looked 
upon  to  belong  to  the  crown,  during  that 
reign,  farther  than  as  they  stood  engaged 
for  the  payment  of  the  800,000/.  for  by 
the  increase  of  some  of  the  duties,  it  being 
discovered  that  the  whole,  including  the 
4^0,000/.  granted  in  1747,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, amounted  from  1747  to  the  king's 
demise,  to  808,000/.  the  surplus  of  8,000/. 
was  retained,  and  the  sum  of  115,000/. 
paid  over  in  part  of  the  first  aids,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign. 
He  was  not  an  old  member,  but  he  recoU 
lected  very  well,  and  he  presumed  so  did 
several  other  noble  lords  present,  that  the 
above  was  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  a  noble  person  some 
years  deceased,  /the  duke  of  Newcastle) 
who  was   immeaiately  concerned  in  the 
transaction.     The    reasoning,    therefore, 
that  his  Majesty  relinquished  any  thing 
to  which  he  had  a  right,  or  that  the  re- 
venues appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
civil  list  were  hereditary,  was'  equally  ill- 
founded  and  absurd.    His  Majesty  gave 
or  lost  nothing  by  taking  a  specific  sum ; 
he  could,  in  justice,  desire  no  more  nor 
less:    the  only  difference  it  made,    was 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience.     He  was 
paid   in    specie,    without  discount,  risk, 
trouUe,  or  loss;   whereas  the  payment  of 
some  of  the  duties  was  held  back  for  six> 
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seven,  or  eisht  yean.    Hence  hi8  lordship 
dre;w  this  fair  deduction;  that  the  pre- 
tended claim  set  up  by  the  King's  minis- 
ters had  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 
If,  then,  they  had  no  right  to  come  to  par- 
liament on  this  ground,    he   trusted  be 
should  prove  that  they  had  as  little  on  any 
Others ;  the  very  papers  on  their  lordships' 
table  would  bear  sufficient  testimony  to 
this  assertion.    By  them  it  appeared,  that 
the  several  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
for  the  first  eight  years,  cost  the  crown 
about  235,000^.  more  than  they  had  the 
eight  last  years  of  the  late  king;  conse- 
quently, that  admioistratiOD  came  with  a 
tolerable  good  countenance  to  parliament 
in  1769,  as  far  as  that  sum  could  be  sup- 
posed to  operate ;  but  the  eigtit  last  years 
of  the  present  reign  the  other  branches  of 
the  royal  family  had  cost  the.  crown  a  few 
thousand  pounds  less;   and    that  taking 
the  whole  of  the  late  reign,  it  appeared 
that  the  royal  family  had  cost  the  crown, 
striking  an  annual   average,  Upwards  of 
130,000/.,  whereas  the  average  cost  of  the 
last  eight  years,  under  the  same  head  of 
expenditure^  was  little  more  than  100,000^ 
per  annum.     Discovering  this  very   im- 
portant fact,  it  led  him  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  whence  the  deficiency  arose.    In 
the  cofferer's  account,  in  1769,  it  appear- 
ed, that  the  money  issued  through  that 
channel  for  the  last  eight  years  of  the  late 
reign,  and  the  first  eight  years  of  the  pre- 
sent, were  nearly  equal ;  but  by  the  ac- 
(:ount  now  on  the  table,  that  head  was 
monstrously    increased,    indeed,   no  l^ss 
than  60,000^  it  being  at  the  former  period 
about  72,000/.   a  year,    whereas  dow  it 
is  swelled  to  136,000/.    Under  the  head 
of  pensions,    again,    it  was   raised  from 
78,000/.  to  84«,0O0/.,  which  was  an  increase 
of  6,000/.,  though  it  was  known  that  pen- 
sions were  daily  granting,  and  had  been 
granted,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  and 
the  4-^  per  cent,  duties.    The  head  of  pre- 
sents   had    been  considerably  increased ; 
and   so .  had  that  of  annuities,  board  of 
works,  and  ambassadors.     He  supposed, 
before  the  Hou6.e  rose,  that  some  expla- 
nations would   be  given  to  satisfy  toeir 
Jordships  of  the  propriety  of  the  increase 
of  those  several  heads  of  expenditure,  be- 
cause it  was  by  their  means,  almost  solely, 
that  the  present  debt  was  incurred ;  for 
upon  adding  them  together,  he  found  that 
they  amounted  in  the  course  of  tiie  last 
eluht  years  to  591,000/.  a  sum  little  short 
of  that  now  demanded;  and  were  every 
year  in  a  progressive  state  of  inoteaae. 


He  was  certain,  that  a  reduction  bdm 

what  they  stood  in  former  reigns,  isMm 

of  augmentation,  of  some  of  them,  vufff^ 

be  mfuie ;  and  if  some  part  of  the  axpeacii 

incurred  under  the  head  of  the  coffeRi^ 

account  should  appear  necessary,  Am 

was  a  considerable  part  of  the  same  ai 

count,  and  all  the  otner  heads  of  espeni 

ture,  as  well.as  the  bead  of  secret  senrioi 

that  would  be  found  an  ample  balanoa^ 

such  a  supposed  necessary  increase.   B^ 

these  reasons,  he  should  be  B^uaA  i( 

Address,  because  the  debt  was  wa&lsd|| 

or  corruptly  incurred,  and  the  augmeall 

tion  unnecessary  and  ill-timed,  when  l|| 

nation  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  niii{ 

when  the  stem  voice  of  prerogative  uri 

heard  no  more ;  but  when  that  unbounAi 

influence,  a  much  more  dangerous 

to  the  liberties  of  this  coaniry,  wai. 

extending  itself,  threateniing  at  eoo 

destruction  of  the  cotistitution,  and 

benefit  formerly  derived  from  a  limited] 

vernment ;  when  this  baneful  Hocotoi 

tional  influence,  as  asserted  by  ito 

friends,  was  sufficient  to  caU  any  msa,' 

set  of  men,,  to  the  administration  of] 

affairs  whom  the  crown  pleased, 

port  them  in  that  situation,  withoat 

regard,  or  rather  totally  independ^' 

and  contrary  to,  the  opinion  or 

tion  of  the  people.    The  present  r( 

tion  would  have  the  certain  eSsot 

creasing  that  influence,  already 

too  dangerously  powerfiil ;  for  which 

son  he  should  give  it  a  negathre,  1 

an  Amendment,  expressive  of 

ments,  and  to  which  he  referred 

lordships   more  particularly  for  the 

grounds  of  his  motives.    His  lordshipj 

livered  the  Amendment  in  at  the 

which  was  read.    It  was  aften^ardi 

ed  on  the  Journals  by  way  of  proteit, 

will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  debate* 

Lord  Car(/f^  protested,  thatifbei 

gined  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by^ 

noble    lord  who    spoke   last  were 

founded,    or  that  there    were  any 

grounds  for  the  direct  charge 

in  the  amendment,  he  would  be 

first  to  support  the  amendoMnt,  and 

his  vote  for  putting  a  n^^ative  os 

Address;  but  he  was  too  well  ssti  '  ' 

the  integrity  of  his  Majesty's  s< 

suppose  that  they  would  employ  the] 

revenues  of  the  kingdom  in  c< 

either  Houses  of  Pariiament ;  mueb 

that    parliament,   thbugh  ministen 

willing,  would  basely  stoop  to  becoi 

with  Uie  spoils  extracted  fisem  the 
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■iUHtry  oTdieiriellow-eubjects.  The 
iwidmrnt  itned,  that  the  demand  now 
jirici  ciffle  unaccompaDied  with  tuch  pa* 
|Bi»  were  necessary  for  the  salisfaction 
^the  House.  Though  he  spoke  with 
^defeience  to  those  who  had  an  op- 

GDitj  of  being  better  informed,  yet  be 
eanly  conceive  that  there  must  be 
ime  items  under  the  several  heads  of  ex- 
tosditars  referred  to,  which  it  wotdd  be 
U)y  improper  to  lay  naked  before  the 
|me,  ttid  whidiy  if  minutely  examined, 
pii|bt  be  foand  to  have  been  extremely 
jfteeamy.  ^  Among  othere,  he  beg^ 
life  to  point  out  that  of  secret  service, 
pd  the  money  given  to  embassadors,  to 
dKm  for  important  information 
at  the  several  courts  where  they 
There  might,  too,  be  severu 
vkicb  he  was  onacqoainted  with, 
vefe equally  obvious.  •  He  would  not. 
\j  eonmdici  the  noble  lord,  not 
It  that  time  in  parliament,  relative 
agreement  made  with  his  Majesty  at 
commencement  of  bis  reign;  but  he 
yt  understood  that  it  was  an  ect  of 
y  and  parental  tenderness  towards 
nli|ecU  which  induced  his  Majesty  to 
his  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
duties,  in  lieu  of  800,000/.  a 
;  sod  he  never  heard  it  represented 
SRj  other' light,  either  then  or  since, 
Ifais  da]fr.  Hie  lordship  drew  a  compa- 
of  his  Majesty's  utuation  with  that 
gentleimen,  whose  property  was 
to  Jncrcaac  in  proportion  to  the 
e  deafness  of  the  necessaries  of 
Itwss  a  matter  within  the  knowledge 
ay  noUe  lord,  that  the  renU  of  their 
bore  the  proportion  alluded  to ;  and 
*d  be  a  peculiar  hardship  that  his 
should  be  doomed  to  suffer  under 
nrenience  which  no  other  person 
Imdominiona  felt.  His  Majesty  had  no 
but  to  his  parliament ;  the  great 
y  revenues  of  the  crown  had  long 
been  alieinited,  or  rendered  of  very 
^oe;  and  if  the  allowance  granted 
(tthsinent  was  found,  after  so  long  ex- 
to  be  totally  inadequate,  it  was 
bent  on  thetv  lordships  to  grant  their 
'  p  such  a  revenue  as  might  be  the 
of  rendering  him  personally  easy, 
Hjiportwith  stutablekMfcre  the  honour 
digsity  of  the  crown.  For  these  rea- 
be  was  against  the  Amendment,  and 
Address  moved  by  the  noble  earl. 
Eari  ef  Ejg^hdm  confessed  his 
of  the  true  grounds  of  the  ques> 
io.fiff  as  it  dspeiided  on  the  aooonts 


now  on  their  lordships^  table ;  hot  as  he 
presumed,  from  what  had  fallen  firom  the 
noble  marquis,  and  which  as  yet  had  re- 
mained uncontradicted,  that  ministers 
would  accompany  their  demand  with  the 
necessary  explanations,  he  should  for  the 
present  content  himself  with  a  few  short 
observations.  As  the  best  means,  how* 
ever,  of  drawing  forth  those  expleoationst 
he  would  second  the  Amendment,  because, 
if  they  were  not  satisfactory,  the  .House 
could  not  hesitate  in  giving  the -Address 
a  direct  negative.  The  n&le  lord  wito 
spoke  last  had  dwelt  on  the  article  of  se* 
cret  service,  and  the  allowance  made  to 
ambassadors  on  that  account.  If  the  Ad- 
dress could  not  be  supported  on  better 
ground,  he  was  piwtty  certain  k  roust  fatft 
for,  from  -  any  thing  he  could  learn,  the 
money  expended  in  that  service  was  jtist 
somoch  money  thrown  away;  for  we  had, 
it  was  wdl  known,  neither  the  most  in»- 
portant  nor^earlir  intellig^oe.  It  wis 
evident,  that  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,*  or  the  personal  ease'aad  happiness 
of  the  sovereign,  were  not  the  true  oojects 
of  the  present  requisition,  for  at  no  time 
had  eitner  been  more  grossly  sacrificed. 
If  the  sum  were  really  inadequate,  why 
not  api^y  earlier  \  Why  defer  il  to  so  un* 
seasoname  a  period  ?  Uninformed  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  know,  nor  understand, 
what  was  meant  by  theartide  of  presents; 
but  if  it  was  a  customary  head  of  expeodK 
ture,  he  was  content,  so  that  the  account 
of  presents  received,  as  well  as  gWea 
away,  was  iairiy  stated,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  a  state  the  balance  fairly  struck. 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  without  doors, 
of  a  prevailing  report  of  presents  lately 
received,  particularly  one  from  the  mdyob 
of  Arcot,  to  a  considerable  amount.  He 
did  not  venture  to  vouch  for  the  authen* 
ticity  of  such  a  report,  but  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  it,  or  if  presents  have  beeQ  re- 
ceived from  any  other  quarter,  within  the 
f>eriod  to  whidi  the  present  accounts  el- 
ude, it  would  be  only  acting  candidly  to 
have  them  revealed,  and  a  credit  taken 
for  them  accordingly.  He  trusted  that 
his  Majesty's  servants,  before  they  pftssed 
a  vote  on  the  subject,  would  clear  up  what 
appeared  to  him  very  extraordinary  in* 
deed;  which  was,  that  the  deftclency 
stated,  and  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  ex- 
penditure, including  the  800,000/.  a  ^ear, 
exactly  tallied.  He  should  be  obliged  to 
seme  noble  lord  in  office,  to  rise  and  ex- 
plain this  paradox.  If  the  account  was  to 
be  depended^n^  hia  Majesty  did^  not  sp^kl 
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a  siogte  shilling  bat  the  specific  sums 
stated  in  the  paper.  What,  then,  was  be-  < 
come  <yf  bis  Majesty's  extra  revenues  ?  Of 
the  revenue  drawn  from  Wales,  ComwaU, 
Lancaster,  Ireland,  and  the  Leeward 
Islands  ?  Was  that  likewise  appropriated  to 
secret  service?  or  was  it  lying  in  his 
Majesty's  coffers?  The  latter  he  could 
hardly  believe ;  and  in  what  manner  the 
aSair  really  stood,  was,  in  his  opkiion,  very 
proper  to  be  cleared  up,  and  called  for  a 
particular  explanation.  Until  he  heard 
something  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
opinion,  he  should  be  for  the  Amendment, 
and  for  giving  a  flat  n^ative  to  the 
Address. 

The  Earl  of  SuffUk  rose,  and  launched 
forth  into  the  highest  encomiums  on  the 
transcendant  virtues  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  what  a  peculiar  felicity  his  subjects 
enjoyed  under  so  wise,  mild,  and  equitable 
a  government.  It  was  somewhat  unusual, 
at  least  when  it  came  from  the  person 
himself,  to  hear  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
grounds  of  a  motion  publicly  avowed,  and 
still  more  extraordinary  to  have  that  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  opposition  to  its  con- 
tents. This  was  the  case  of  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last ;  and  who  accompa- 
nied this  declaration  with  insinuations,  as 
if  administration  were  accountable  or 
blameable  for  his  inattention  and  neglect ; 
'though  it  was  evident  that  his  lordship 
might  have  had  the  most  ample  and  satis&e- 
tery  information,  if  he  perused  the  papers 
now  lying  on  their  lordships'  table.  As 
to  the  comparative  expenditure  of  the  two 
periods  of  eight  years  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent reign,  so  warmly  urged  by  the  noble 
marquis  who  moved  the  amendment,  they 
were  not,  he  insisted,  put  in  a  fair  point  of 
view,  nor  were  any  deductions  drawn  from 
premises,  erroneous  in  themselves,  to  be 
depended  upon.  His  lordship  denied  that 
the  duties  appropriated  during  the  late 
reign  were  held  in  trust  for  parliament, 
after  deducting  the  800,000/.  a  year  out  of 
them  when  th^y  amounted  to  so  much. 
On  the  contrar}',  it  was  a  fact  notoriously 
known,  that  whenever  parliament  broke 
into  those  duties,  in  order  to  regulate,  or 
change  them  for  others,  they  always  ap- 
plied to  the  crown'  for .  its  approbation, 
which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  crown 
held  those  duties  in  trust  for  the  public ; 
because,  in  that  event,  all  parliament  would 
baye  to  do,  would  be  to  make  good  the 
de6ciency  out  of  the  first  aids ;  and  he 
was  pretty  certain,  that  the  450,000/L 
granted  to  his  late  majesty  in  n^7,  was 
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not  to  make  goood  the  deficienqr  of  tha 
appropriated  duties,  but  was  clearly  iJ^^H 
and  above  the  800,000^  a  year  granted  ti 
him  on  his  accession.  His  lordship  tbcgj 
turned  his  attention  to  the  amendmeiilj 
and  observed  upon  several  passages  of  i^ 
with  great  asperity.  He  said,  tl^y  weii 
unsupported  by  truth.  The  chairge  m 
undue  influence  was  fidse  and  iH-foaodedt^ 
of  which  a  stronger  proof  need  not  be  a4»l 
duced,  than  the  uniform  support  whidj 
was  given  to  his  Majesty's  measures  hi 
the  great  body  of  land-owners  of  this  ianm 
dom,  who  loaded  their  possessioiis  w^l 
heavy  burdens,  and  who,  from  their  sit 
tion,  were  well  known  to  be  totally  out 
the  way  of  being  operated  upon  by 
influence  of  the  crown.  This  » 
originated  as  much  in  the  propriety 
measures  supported,  as  in  the  unpopul 
caused  by  the  detestable,  dangerous, 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  oppositi 
His  lordship  endeavoured  to  shew, 
several  of  the  arguments  made  use  of 
Uie  noble  marquis,  respecting  the 
goings  of  the  present  reign,  were  e 
neous;  and  contended,  that  at  no  tii 
had  economy  been  more  constantly 
successfully  practised  in  the  dtsposition 
the  royal  revenue.  He  said,  that  an  i 
crease  of  the  expenditure,  under  the 
of  the  cofferer's  account,  was  obvi 
from  an  increasing  and  numerous  r 
family ;  that  secret  service  money 
service,  that  on  particular  occasions 
not  be  stinted  without  risk ;  and  that 
pension  list  was  increased  not  wanto! 
or  with  a  lavish  hand,  but  on  good  grou 
to  persons  who  had  rendered  emioent 
vices  to  their  country.  It  was  urged^ 
observed,  that  reforms  ought  to  have 
made,  in  order  to  confine  the  expen 
within  the  royal  income,  and  not  to 
tract  debts,  and  thereby  virtually  pi 
parliament  for  their  payment;  but 
was  mere  matter  of  argument;  for 
debt  was  regularly  contracted  every 
both  previous  and  since  1769,  in  eveij 
administration,  settled  or  unsettled;  si 
well  in  that  of  the  noble  marquis,  who  noi| 
so  highly  condemned  it,  as  in  eveir  othoi 
that  preceded  or  followed  it.  On  tli^ 
whole,  therefore,  he  trusted  their  lordsfaipf^ 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  both  parts  ^ 
the  requisition,  as  being  equally  necessarfij 
reasonable,  and  just.  h 

The  Duke  of  Grafton^  after  testifyiai 
his  high  respect  for  the  personal  virtua 
of  his  Majesty,  and  how  cheerfully  he  vm 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  every  meftsun 
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vlU  BHgfat  promise  to  promote  his  hap- 
nKiSy  and  support  the  dignity  and  lustre 
if  die  crowD)  declared,  he  could  by  no 
aesitfy  consistent  with  the  duty  be  owed 
to  bis  lorereign  and  his  country,  agree 
titli  the  Address  now  moved ;  he  would 
pwcfa  rBlher,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  par- 
ineataiy  order,  put  the  preyioos  ques- 
lioo  both  on  the  Address  and  Amendment: 
he  doubted,  it  was  not ;  and  when  he  had 
mqaired  into  the  matter,  from  those  who 
iSfe  better  acquainted  with  the  established 
(hnai  of  the  House,  he  would  again  /ise 
isd  more  it,  in  whatever  manner  the 
■ases  of  parliament  permitted  him.  The 
asbSe  esri  who  spoke  last,  had  made  use 
tf  8  very  empfaatical  expression,  *<  every 
ifaioistration  settled  or  unsettled*'*  That 
my  iafluenoe  of  the  crown,  which  could 
■ttie  and  unsettle  administrations  at  plea- 
lire,  was,  he  solemnly  protested,  the  great 
pose  of  the  deficiency  now  so  justly  com- 
fbined  of.  It  was  that  fluctuating  state 
tf  politics,  and  change  of  men,  that  till 
Isij  lately  rendered  even  every  thought 
)t  reformation  totally  impracticable ;  for 
jbwasthoroughly  convinced,  that80O,00OL 
I  Tear,  was  a  most  ample  revenue,  and 
puj  sufficient  to  answer  every  expence  of 
^  dviJ  government,  ordinary  and  extra- 

Koary.  He  was  ready  to  pledge  him- 
to  that  House,  that  he  would  prove 
Isit  clearly,  upon  incontrovertible  facts, 
|tt  that  sum  would  support  the  crown 
rith  a  du^ity  and  lustre  it  had  not  expe- 
pnced  tor  many  years.  He  expected  to 
JHAT  it  ui^^ed  in  reply,  "  Why,  when  you 
p9xt  minister,  did  not  you  set  this  reform 
mfoot?  You  came  to  parliament  on  a 
Ittlsr  errand,  while  you  presided  at  the 
|Msd  of  the  national  finances ;  and  how 
Mdd  youmake  such  an  application,  when 

Cwere  satisfied  that  the  royal  revenue 
an  ample  one  V*  He  said,  he  put  the 
Ctioo,  on  purpose  to  answer  it.  It  was 
oaaettlea,  slippery  situation  he  stood 
ia ;  it  was  the  improbidiility  of  succeeding 
b  it,  and  the  dictates  of  common  prudence 
^  to  encounter  the  odium  such  a  mea- 
pHe  would  be  productive  of,  which  shewed 
ksai  the  folly  of  obstinately  persisting  in  a 
hwtlfw  attempt.  He  was  well  aware, 
pfcit  an  invidious  task  it  would  be ;  how 
taasy  oersons  it  would  oflTcnd ;  how  many 
I  wootd  irritate,  who  had  both  the  power  to 
^brtruct  the  measure,  and  the  means,  too, 
tfsienging  themselves  on  its  author.  He 
NAaooble  lord  in  his  eye,  (lord  Talbot) 
lAsooe  thought  that  such  a  scheme  was 
psnMicaUei  and  who  had  incurred  a  con- 


siderable  deal  of  .odium  on  that  account, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose; for  by  some  of  the  observations 
which  fell  from  the  noble  marquis,  it  ap- 
peared, that  that  part  of  the  establishment 
with  which  the  noble  lord  was  connected, 
was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  instead  of 
being  almini8he4«  Out  of  regard  to  the 
noble  marquis,  he  would  not  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  his  amendment ;  but  he 
conjured  their  lordships,  as  the  best  proof 
of  their  loyalty  and  afiectlon  for  his 
Majesty,  that  they  would  cotisent  to 
have  the  original  motion  postponed,  and 
agree  to  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  expenditure ;  what  parts  would 
best  admit  of  a  reduction;  and  when  that 
was  finally  settled,  then  proceed  to  a  vote 
of  concurrence,  for  whatever  this  reduced 
estimate  might  amount  to ;  that,  he  ofiered 
to  prove,  would  not  exceed  his  Majesty's 
present  revenue,  and  would  not  bear  upon 
a  single  article  which  was  thought  by  his 
warmest  friends  to  administerjta  his  ease 
and  personal  satisfaction;  or  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain,  with  splendour  and  dignity, 
his  elevated  rank  and  situation;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  convinced  the  retrench- 
ments he  had  in  contemplation  would  evenr 
one  of  them  tend  to  promote  a  rational, 
liberal  oeconomy,  anu  ^ood  government. 
As  to  the  matter  which  had  been  so 
strongly  contested,  relative  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  excess  of  the  appropriated 
duties  during  the  late  reign,  it  was  a  point 
which  had  long  since  given  birth  to  con- 
trary opinions ;  and  the  manner  that  afiair 
stood  in  the  Civil  List  Act,  passed  at  the 
commencement  of  that  reign,  was  urged 
against  sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  parts  of  his  political 
conduct  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  point 
was  in  some  degree  decided,  by  the  with- 
holding the  small  overplus  revenue,  and . 
augmenting  the  Civil  List  fund  with  it, 
early  in  the  present  reign.— His  grace  la- 
mented very  pathetic^Iy,  the  universal 
moral  and  political  depravity  of  the  age, 
which  he  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  operative  powers  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  on  all  ranks,  firom  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  and  predicted,  that  it  would 
continue  to  extend  in  proportion  as  that 
influence  was  strenethened  and  increased. 
He  observed,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
Address  promised  to  be  truly  alarming,  if 
in  no  other  light,  but  the  irresistible  power 
it  threw  into  the  hands  of  ministers,  who 
were  generally  good  and  virtuous,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  number  of  temptations,  and 
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the  ■wnt  thcgr  btd  of  ttaiimng  tfaeni* 
selves  osmipt,  despoticv  umI  oppiessive. 
fik  grace  agaio  pledged  hiaiselt»  thai  be 
wouU  prove  from  docuttieiitfly  the  most 
dear»  authentic,  and  incontestible,  if  thej 
shoold  cooaeol  to  go  Into  a  committee  on 
the  subject,  that  800,00QL  per  annum 
would  answer  every  end  of  private  ease, 
per^nai  dignitj,  anid  royal  splendour ;  in 
shorty  evenr  appendage  to  royalty,  but 
whait  his  Majesty's  ministers  mistakenly 
thought  a  necessary  one,  that  of  giving 
them,  through  the  means  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence, an  unbounded  controul  over  the 
will  and  resolutions  of  parliaments 

Bail  I'iUbai  .leoking  upon,  himself  as 
called  upoa  by  the  noble  marquis,  but  more 
perticulai^y  by  the  noble  dube  who  spoke 
laiCroie  aid  spoke  for  some  time,  bireply 
to  the  noble  marquis»  relative  to  the  equit- 
able pretensions  the  crown  had  to  come  to 
parliament,  because  his  present  M ajoty 
Jiad  relinquished  the  appropriated  duties, 
and  had  taken  a  net.8Q0,O0O^  a. year  in 
lieu  thereof,  he  believed  that  was  not  per*- 
fectly  explained  by  his  lonbhip.  He  nad 
himself  conversed  with  the  late  Mr.  Pel- 
bam,,  when  mifkiitOByon  the.subj^«  .Mr. 
Pelham  was  an  honest,  able  man,  thouch 
not.so  great  a  minister  as  sir  R.  Walpole. 
Ha  seldom  conversed  with  ministers,  be- 
fore hilt  acceptance  of  the  post  he  now  oc- 
pupies  in  bis  Majest(^'s  houshold;  he  air 
waysopposed  their  measures :  since  he  has 
toted  with  administration,  he  conversed  as 
little  with  them.  Sir  R.  Walpole  was  an 
able  minister ;  he,  saw  the  necessity  of  ren- 
derinc  the  crown  independent ;  and  he  her 
lieved  that  there  were  many  parts  of  sir 
Robert's  conduct  much  more  objection* 
able,,  than  his  securing  for  the  crown  the 
dOOfiOOU  ipdependeot  of  parliament,. /and 
the  surplus  of  the  appropriated  duties,,  if 
anysundus  should  arise.  To  return:  he 
reniembered  very,  well  his  speaking  lo  Mr. 
Pelham  on  the^ubject;  but  yet  he  never 
understood,  wltatever  doubu  (bat  gentler- 
man  mi^ht  have  entertained,  as  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  thesurplus^  if  any.  surplus 
shouU  arise,  that  the  450,000/.  granted  in 
1747,  was  not  over  and  above  the  800,000^. 
consequently,  he  was  pretty  certaio,  that 
the  noble  marquis  was  at  least  mistaken  in 
that  part  of  his  argument,  when  he  said 
that  sum  was  included  and  granted  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  His  lordship 
further  remembered,  that  one  of  the  duties 
appropriated  arose  from  an  excise,  which 
was  deemed  extremely  hurtful  and  per* 
nicious  to  both  the  health  and  morals  of 
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the  people;  and  when  the 
Chought  fit  to  lay  an  addiiiooal  datj  I 
what  was  then  imagined  to  be  pretly  send 
equal  to  a  probibition,  and  wheii  this  h^ 
duty  was  found  to  raise  the  fund  iasUi 
of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  coonaod^ 
which  was  the  intention  of  tlie  l^islatan 
the  excess  arising  tberefirom  was  loehi 
upon  as  an  augmentation,  and  not  by  m 
means,  as  asserted  by  the  noble  msrqal 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  public  A$i 
the  great  increase  of  expenditure,  stilj 
to  have  arisen  in  the  cofferer'a  offic^ 
which  the  expences  arising  in  his  depiii 
ment  were  mduded,  most  certainly  I 
own  part  of  the  disbursements  had  J 
creased  within  the  last  eight  years  96jlm 
There  were  a  variety  of  coocurrent  d| 
cumstancea  which  caused  this  in 
not  any  one  of  them,  he  would 
could  fairly  be  imputed  to  neglect  of 
He  appealed  to  tneir  lordships' 
tioo  if,  when  be  first  entered  on  his 
he  did  not  exert  himself  as  much  a 
sible  to  contract  within  reasonable 
the  expences  of  that  part  of  the  ho\ 
as  well  ae  retrench  and  strike  olF 
peered,  to -him  totally 'nnnecessai 
plan  would  have  succeeded,  at 
party  but  for  the  reasons  he  shoaJd 
tioo  befi»re  he  sat  dosm.  The  first 
he  took,  was  to  put  seveial  of  die 
hold,  upon  board-wages,  where  there 
^les  kept,  and  strike  off  the  tablea  wl 
there  was  no  actual  attendance.  This^i 
a.  while,  gave  content  to  several  {  ii 
they  petitioned  for  such  a  regulation ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  became  a  aoai 
endless  clamour  with  others ;  ahd  it 
well  observed  by  the  noble  duke  in 
blue  ribbon,  that  the  task  of  refoi 
is  a  very  invidious,  task,  when  undi 
by. an  individual:  indeed,  I  have 
known  it  to  miscarry  when 
countenanced  by  parliament.  These  i| 
gulatioBS  were  found  to  press  upoa  soil 
persons  whose  voices  were  loud  enougbl 
make  themselves  heard ;  it  was  a  popul 
topic,  and  many  who  were  totally  igaoiij 
of  the  true  cause,  joined  in  the  darned 
1  can  better  explain  my  meaning  by  d 
verting  to  a  single  circumstance,  wUl 
will  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  reform  d 
menial  servants  of  his  Majesty's  housbel 
when  the  profits  are  enjoyed  by  pcrsoas* 
a  certain  rank,  and  services  performed  I 
another.  The  fact  1  allude  to,  is,  that  d 
of  the  turnspits  in  his  Majesty's  kitdM 
was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  a  member  of  IJ 
other  House.    The  poor  man  who  pi 
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I  Inoi  the  daty  had  51.  a  year  for  his 
'  \  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
ined.  1  have  selected  this  one.   But 
return  to  the  more  immediate  object^ 
iDcretse  of  expenditare  in  ray  omce. 
I  lias  arisen  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
loes,  such  as  the  prodigious  advance  on 
die  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  the 
of  the  royal  fiimily,  of  attendants, 
tables,  &c.    Even  the  very  reform 
in  the  early  part  of  his  Majesty's 
has  addedy  instead  of  diminisbing 
eipence.    By  that  establishment,  se- 
'  persons  who  had  board  wages  allowed 
bat  who  gave  little  or  no  personal 
lance,  are  now  obliged  to  perform 
sr  duty.   They  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
tiblisbnient  then  made,  and  are  obliged 
i^  oia^  time  to  have  tables  allowed 
3)  because  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
tbej  should  always  be  ready  to  attena* 
re  are  now  no  less  than  9S  tables  kept, 
oTwbich  are  for  the  nurses,  there  be- 
so  many  of  that  description.    It  is  ne- 
^  that  each  should  have  a  separate 
for  who  would  trust  two  women  at 
aune  table,  and  expect  they  would 
agree? 
recollected  a  circumstance,  which 
he  believed,  fully  establish  the  idea 
i%  the  noble  mover  of  the  Address, 
the  other  noble  lords  who  spoke  in 
It  of  it ;  which  was,  the  offer  made 
the  Iste  sir  John  Barnard  of  farming 
duties  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
Ci?il  List,  at  900,000/.  per  annum.    It 
never  imagined  that  the  public,  had 
o&r  been  accepted  of,  were  to  reap 
benefit  of  the  100,000^.  surplus ;  on 
contrary,  it  was  then  urged  as  an  argu- 
It,  that  the  crown  had  a  revenue  fully 
cient  to  maintain  its  lustre  and  dignity^ 
^id  been  properly  managed. 
His  lordship  then  drew  a  most  melan* 
ij  picture  of  the  domestic  situation  of 
•o?ereign,  and  how  far  his  feelings,  as 
•»n  and  a  master,  were  daily  wounded ; 
\  be  asserted,  that  they  had  totally 
»ke  his  peace  of  mind,  and  pursued  him 
bb  most  secret  retirements.    He  ap- 
ued  to  their  lordships,  if  there  was  one 
them  could  rest  quietly  on  his  pillow, 
1e  he  was  conscious  at  the  instant  that 
•crvants  and  tradesmen  were  rendered 
ible  on  his  account ;  threatened  per- 
with  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
or  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.    The 
coal-merchant  who  served  the  hous- 
had,  he  said,  6,000/.  due  to  him; 
i^  was  in  proportion  with  all  the  other 
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tradesmen.  Again,  the  poor  menial  ser« 
vants,  who  had  no  other  means  whatever 
of  support,  and  who  had  six  quarters 
wages  due  to  them,  how  pitiable  and  dis- 
tressinff  must  their  situation  be!  Their 
complaints  were  suffident  to  penetrate  a 
heart  the  most  obdurate ;  and  he  solemnly 
protested,  that  his  own  situation  was  nearly 
as  much  to  be  pitied,  being  necessarily 
obliged  to  hear  those  stories  of  distress 
and  wretchedness,  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  or  remove  them.  He 
even  sacrificed  the  privileges  of  his  place ; 
those  vacancies  which  he  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of,  he  bestowed  upon  Several  of 
them,  in  order  to  soflen  and  blunt  their 
miseries.  He  did  not  claim  this  privilege 
of  appointing  as  a  right  inherent  in  his  of- 
fice, but  a  permission  his  royal  master  in- 
dulged him  with,  in  common  with  his  pre- 
decessors  who  had  occupied  the  same  hieh 
post.  And  to  add  to  the  situation  of  the 
crown  creditors,  the  dread  of  a  demise 
suspended  over  their  heads  was  enough  to 
bring  them  to  the  very  brink  of  despair. 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  100,000/. 
augmentation,  as  if  that  sum  was  to  be 
drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people* 
already  too  heavily  burthened  with  taxes. 
This  was  a  fallacious  method  of  stating  that 
matter ;  for  he  appealed  to  their  lor£hip8, 
if  it  was  not  a  received  opinion,  that  every 
estate  in  this  country  is  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  lOf.  in  the  pound.  The  Civil  List  ia 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  heaviest  taxes 
that  are  laid,  and  is  equally  burthened 
with  the  land.  If,  therefore,  one  half  re- 
turns in  taxes,  the  proposed  increase 
would  not  be  actually  more  than  50,000/. 
out  of  the  public  purse,  instead  of  lOO^OOOL 
which  it  was  represented  to  be. 

His  lordship  concluded  with  debating 
the  point  of  influence,  so  pointedly  stated 
in  the  amendment ;  on  tne  contrary,  he 
thought  that  whatever  tended  to  make  the 
sovereign  easy  in  his  domestic  situation, 
and  independent  of  the  minister,  served  as 
so  much  power  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
-of  the  people,  not  against  them.  The 
situation  of  his  Majesty,  said  his  lordship, 
was  much  to  be  lamented  a  few  days  since. 
It  was  such  as  I  have  described  it.  Sup- 
pose a  minister  a  fortnight  ago  should  tell 
his  Majesty  that  he  could  not  come  to  par- 
liament ;  suppose  he  should  threaten,  or 
had  threatened  to  resign,  what  could  hia 
Majesty  do  ?  What  would  not  he  promise 
or  grant  a  minister,  circumstanced  as  he 
must  have  been  ?  It  is  true,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  though  the  minister  bad  resigned, 
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jour  lordships,  when  you  received  tbe 
message^  would  have  complied ;  but  g,ive 
me  leave  to  tell  ^ou,  my  lords,  it  would 
have  raised  and  mcreased  difficulties :  it 
night  not  defeat  the  measure ;  it  would 
nevertheless  create  divisions  here;  it 
would  tend  to  divide  ministers  more  than 
they  are  already,  and  God  knows  they  are 
divided  enough !  On  the  whole,  I  would 
never  have  the  King  dependent  on  his  mi- 
nisters, which,  while  his  affiurs  are  dis- 
tressed, must  always  be  the  case.  He  is 
not  his  own  master.  The  ministers  have 
it  in  their  power  to  dictate  their  own 
terms,  tie  must  grant  whatever  favours 
they  chuse  to  ask ;  he  is  leh  no  will  of  his 
own :  they  tell  him  they  will  resign,  and 
abandon  the  very  measures,  perhaps,  they 
have  been  the  contrivers  of,  while  the 
King  labours  under  difficulties  such  as  the 
present. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  animad- 
verted upon  some  violent  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  a  noble  lord  high  in 
office  (lord  Suffolk )•  The  words,  he  said, 
were,  ^  That  the  conduct  of  what  was 
called  in  this  country  opposition,  was  de- 
testable, dangerous,  and  unconstitutional." 
This  was  a  heavy  charge  for  no  other  crime 
than  barely  differing  from  the  noble  lord 
and  his  coUeagues  in  office.  But  he  pre- 
sumed, that  the  charge  was  founded  on 
the  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  Brown 
Dignam,  and  those  made  concerning  Mr. 
Say  re,  the  banker.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sure 
ineans  .of  rendering  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  detestable,  when  spies  and  informers 
were  employed  and  paia  to  forge  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  state.  Mr.  Sayre 
was  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the  Tow-et, . 
and  the  person  of  theXing,  ifMr.  Richard- 
Mfi  were  to  lie  believed ;  and  several  of 
the  most  respectable  characters  in  both 
Houses,  if  Mr.  Brown  Dignam  was  to  be 
credited,  were  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Uie  life  of  his  Majesty.  This  kind 
or  policy  seemed  at  first  sight  somewhat 
extraordinary,  but  it  nevertheless  answered 
certain  purposes,  upon  a  narrower  inspec- 
tion. ^  It  served  to  account,  in  part,  for 
thd  disposition  of  the  secret-service  money, 
and  at  jthe  same  time  to  substantiate  the 
charoe,  that  the  conduct  of  what  was 
called  opposition,  was  detestable.  To  be 
sure,  the  money  laid  out  in  this  manner 
was  well  spent,  and  the  authority  on  which 
the  charge  was  founded  truly  respectable ! 
He  supposed  the  noble  lord  would  explain 
what  be  meant;  because,  however  au* 
NMntic  die  information  might  have  been, 


on  which  his  charge  was  sopported,  it  was 
confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  reach  the  conduct  ci  all  tibose 
who  were  called  opposition  in  this  country. 
The  Earl  of  Sufolk  denied  that  he 
made  use  of  the  word  *  detestable,'  and 
did  not  think  it  fair  nor  parliamentary  to 
have  expressions  imputed  to  him  which  be 
never  used ;  [Here  their  lordships  looked 
at  each  otlier  with  astonishment,'^  ^ 
even  if  he  had,  he  thought  himself  fully 
justified  in  making  use  of  it :  for  he  was 
sincerely  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  d 
opposition  merited  both  the  contenopt  and 
detestation  of  every  man  who  wished  wd 
to  his  country.  .  I  do  in  my  conscienca 
and  soul  believe,  that  the  detestable  co» 
duct  of  those  called  opposition  in  tU| 
country,  has  been  as  instrumental  in  cei^ 
dering  the  present  administration  popob^j 
as  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  their  mea^ 
sures.  I  do  in  my  conscience  and  soal 
believe,  that  their  detestable  conduct  has 
increased  the  majority  in  both  Housetj 
and  I  am  in  my  very  soul  and  heart  cow 
vinced,  that  they  have  rendered  ihem\ 
selves  so  universally  detestable,  by  th| 
mode  and  complexion  of  their  oppoaittou 
that  many  members  who  were  doubtfid  i^ 
to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  meaq 
sures  pursuing  by  the  King's  aerYanli 
have  attached  themselves  to  adminisMii 
tion,  and  voted  with  them,  solely  on  thl^ 
account.  His  lordship  denied,  withoii( 
reserve,  that  Dignam  had  given  any  infin 
mation  against  the  noble  and  honourabh 
oersons  alluded  to  by  the  noble  man^i 
He  was  ashamed  to  hear  Dignam's  naari 
mentioned  in  such  a  respectable  aasemUr] 
hut  since  it  was,  he  could  affirm,  that 
manner  it'was  represented  was  ill-fou 
He  was  neither  etKcouraged  to  tell  lies 
truth;  nor  was  he  paid  for  what  he 
tell.  His  story  was  worthy  of  atcentioaj 
it  was  plausible,  and  full  of  every  appeaij 
ance  of  truth.  It  would  have  been  ei^ 
tremely  improper  to  refuse  to  listen  to  ila 
and  administration,  he  affirmed,  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  proprie^ 
They  h'stened,  but  did  not  believe ;  ani 
took  the  necessary,  the  most  efficacioii 
means  to  discover  the  truth;  and  wheg 
they  found  him  to  be  an  impostor,  thcf 
abandoned  him  to  the  laws.  And  bf 
begged  leave  to  repeat  once  more,  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  that  the  conduct  ^ 
those  called  the  opposition,  was  deteatu 
ble ;  and  though  Dignam  was  an  impostor 
he  had  other  proofi,  and  those  of  sach.  i 
nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubts  tbm 
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S'sioD  deserved  that  public  detestation 
they  were  notoriously  known  to  be 
farfdiD. 

Hie  Earl  of  SkMume  sud  he  should 
ibBtam,  out  of  respect  to  his  sorereign^ 
nd  theiff  lordships,  from  animadverting  on 
^  indecent  charges,  and  the  coarseness 
rf  expression  that  accompanied  them, 
viii^  fell  from  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
ksL  They  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
Mdce  at  any  time ;  the  present,  for  the 
leasoD  before  assigned,  would  be  particu- 
Mj  unseasonable.  He  professea  his  as- 
teKhment  at  the  language  held  by  the 
ftSeods  of  the  Address.  The  Civil  List 
lefeooes  were  described  as  so  much  here-  I 
itaiy  property ;  they  were  represented  as 
m  entailed  estate,  and  deductions  drawn 
iom  that  supposition,  shewing,  that  the 
crewB  bad  an  absolute,  distinct  property 
ii  the  doties  appropriated  for  the  mainte- 
banoe  of  the  civil  government,  independent 
tf  parliament,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
iither  firom  the  true  state  of  that  matter. 
Ibe  duties  alluded  to  at  no  time  belonged 
to  the  crown,  they  were  at  the  disposition 
tf  parliament ;  king  William  had  4,00(tf. 
ler  week  taken  from  him,  though  the  na- 
BoD  were  under  such  singular  obligations 
k  him.  The  grants  of  the  forfeited 
Nlates,  which  formed  part  of  them,  were 
Nmed  in  the  next  reign,  and  applied  to 
Ik  exigencies  of  the  state.  In  the  reign 
"^^  queen  Anne,  700/.  per  week  was 
r]ged  on  the  Poet-office,  which  was  part 
the  Civil  List  revenue;  and  several 
IMier  parts  of  it  were  applied  to  particular 
fees,  and  to  Ae  exigencies  of  the  war. 
P  was,  therefore,  to  tne  last  degree  pre« 
^^~  oos,  and  fallacious,  to  suppose  tiie 
ent  made  by  his  present  Majesty 
smy  act  of  concession  in  him.  He  re- 
Dished  nothing;  he  gained  nothing. 
b  accepted  the  bounty  of  parliament. 
ne  ofier  came  from  himself;  and  it  may 
K  preramed,  tiiat  the  noble  lord  who  then 
N^yed  his  confidence,  advised  him  to  de- 
WDd  such  an  income  as  would  be'  ade- 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  crown 
dignity  and  splendor.  But  even  if 
Majesty  had  the  option  we  hear  this 
so  loudly  contended  for,  the  agree- 
itot  was  solemn  and  specific^  and  ought 
M  to  be  receded  from.  It  must  have 
JM  in  his  Majesty's  contemplation  at 
ptiaie  to  marry.  He  must  have  pro- 
iU  accordingly  for  the  necessary  ex- 
|>Kas  atteoduig  such  a  state,  and  the 
Mobility  of  having  a  numerous  issue, 
*"Kh  the  «r«ia  has  ainoe  proved,  and 


whom  God  long  preserve.  It  is  therefore, 
takine  the  matter  in  either  light,  an  idle 
and  ui-founded  argument.  If  he  had  no 
specific  or  rightful  claim  on  the  appro* 
priated  duties,  he  of  course  lost  nothing ; 
if  he  had,  and  made  a  fiiir,  equitable 
agreement,  he  is  manifestly  bound  by  it. 
As  to'  the  accounts ;  they  were  fallacious 
and  defective.  They  were  defective,  be- 
cause they  came  unaccompanied  by  a 
single  youcher:'  accounts  unvouched, 
were  in  fact  no  accounts.  Those  lying  on 
the  table  stated  such  and.  such  sums,  is- 
sued under  the  heads  therein  enumerated, 
but  make  no  mention  to  whom,  or  on 
what  account.  The  only  fact  that  can  be 
gathered  from  them,  is,  that  certain  sums 
were  paid,  but  on  what  account  the  House 
is.  not  informed,  no  more  than  if  no  such 
transaction  had  ever  happened.  But  If 
the  accounts  were  defective,  there  was  an 
article  stated  in  the  produce  of  the  Civil 
List  revenues,  which  contained  the  grossest 
imposition  on  the  very  face  of  it.  If  one 
false  article  in  any  account  could  be 
proved,  and  it  was  nianifest  that  the  im* 
position  got  into  it  by  design,  it  was  a  fair 
deduction  to  say,  that  the  whole  account 
was  false.  From  the  manifest  defective- 
ness of  the  accounts,  for  want  of  vouchers 
and  specification,  and  the  gross  imposition 
of  this  one  article  he  was  about  to  men-' 
tion,  he  was  fairly  justified  in  saying,  that 
the  whole  was  one  scene  of  delusion.  The 

Soint  was  this,  the  increase  on  the  hece- 
itary  revenue  was  stated  in  the  account 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  S0,000/.  a  year, 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  the  greatest  part 
of  the  excess  of  the  appropriated  duties, 
which,  in  the  whole,  according  to  the  mu- 
tilated accounts  on  the  table,  amounted  to 
no  more  then  70,000^.  per  annum*  Now, 
upon  inspection,  it  came  out,  that  this  in- 
crease was  not  on  what  was  improperly 
called  the  appropriated  duties,  according 
even  to  the  language  of  administration^ 
but  upon  the  parliamentary  duties.  This 
excess,  or  surplus  of  30,000/.  arose  from 
the  increase  or  the  Post-office  fund,  which 
was  created  by  the  Post-office  Act  of  the 
5th  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  which  the 
crown  had  not  the  most  distant  pretence. 
From  this  incontrovertible  fact,  he  drew 
this  conclusion,  that  the  accounts  were  no 
less  defective  and  informid,  than  they  were 
fiUlacious  and  impositions. 

The  noble  lord  ( Talbot }  had  referred  to 
a  fact,  which,  if  taken  in  hia  lordship's  own 
way,  ptoved  nothing ;  and  proved  at  the 
awM  tioie^  that  it  wai  natrt  argument,  and 
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that  nothing  serious  was  intended  when 
the  offer  was  made.  The  noble  lord  as- 
serted, that  sir  John  Barnard  offisred  to 
farm  the  Civil  List  revenue  at  900|0(XM. 
per  annum.  What  would  that  prove,  sup- 
posing he  had  offered  double  that  sum  ? 
Buty  says  the  noUe  lord»  it  was  used  in 
argument  to  shew  the  Civil  List  revenue 
was  improperly  managed.  Be  it  so;  it 
was  a  good  argument  to  shew,  that  parlia- 
ment had  no  right  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciencies when  the  duties,  instead  of  £dling 
short  of  the  800,000/.  would  have  pro- 
duced another  hundred ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible sir  John  Barnard,  or  the  parlia- 
ment, could  have  meant,  that  if  the  duties 
had  produced  the  900,000/.  the  crown 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  surplus ; 
because  the  very  demand  then  made  im- 
plied a  right  to  a  specific  sum,  and  not  to 
the  duties.  If  the  duties  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  crown,  the  crown  must 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  produce;  if 
they  did  not,  but  were  pledged  to  it  for  a 
specific  sum,  the  crown  had  a  right  to  ap- 
ply to  parliament  to  make  good  that  sum. 
Finally,  taking  the  offer  as  a  matter  of 
uiere  argument,  it  was  plain  Chat  sir  John 
was  out  in  his  computation,  for  the  whole 
of  the  duties  have  hitherto  amounted  to  no 
more  than  870,000/.  per  annum. 

Kis  lordship  concluded  with  a  general 
account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  people 
at  large,  the  pernicious  consequences  (rf* 
faction,  of  patronage,  of  borough  hunting, 
of  contractors  and  their  contracts,  of  pe- 
culations and  corruption  at  home,  of  the 
increased  influence  of  the  crown,  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  of  singular 
importance.  He  observed,  that  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  crown  was  not  the  only  in- 
fluence which  tended  to  bring  this  nation 
to  slavery,  destruction,  and  ruin  ;  nor  was 
the  all-powerful  effects  of  corruption  con- 
fined to  parliament ;  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Deople  were  corrupted,  or  corruptible. 
Ko  man  scarcely  possessed  a  political  right 
in  the  state,  who  did  not  wish  to  part  with, 
or  sell  it  for  as  much  money  as  it  would 
bring  at  market.  The  nation  was  com- 
posed of  buyers  and  sdlers.  Every  man 
wished  to  purchase,  or  dispose;  and  when 
he  purchased,  it  was  always  with  an  in- 
tention to  dispose.  Which  of  their  lord- 
ships who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
borough,  did  not  wish  to  bring  that  bo- 
rough over  to  be  at  his  own  disposal ;  And 
which  of  them  was  it,  that  having  tt  in  his 
p•^sesfiion,  did  not  wish  to  derive  advao^ 
laj^es  suited  to  iu  value,  or  the 
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temper  and  disposition  of  die  ^ommatl 
Where  was  the  Dorough  that  was  not  tobs 
bought,  or  influenced?  Or,  if  such  a^ 
phoenix  could  t>e  found,  where  wss  tbsi 
borough -or  city  that  could  long  withstani; 
the  temptations  or  arts  employed  to  rob  it> 
of  its  integrity  or  influence,  or  midead  its  ( 
judgment?  What  cannot  be  effected  hf\ 
fraud,  corruption,  or  force,  is  broogfat. 
about  by  various  other  methods.  Caa»t 
tracts  and  contractors,  and  the  ioon 
haustible  source  of  influence  deriTsIl 
through  these  fruitful  channels,  hare  doss! 
wonders;  and  have  succeeded  in  caie%' 
where  bribes,  places,  and  pensions,  firaaii 
insuperable  impediments,  must  have  inH 
ever  failed.  Contracts  not  only  aiiswsi 
purposes  in  parliament,  but  from  their  fm 
tile  and  happy  nature,  flow  through  tr"-^ 
ten  thousand  channels.  The  great 
tractors  have  their  different  cootiadi] 
those  again  are  divided  and  subdiTii 
almost  ad  infinitum  $  so  that  scarcely 
man,  who  possesses  any  pro|>erty  thru 
out  the  kingdom,  but  finds  it  his  inl 
to  prolong  a  war,  by  which,  though 
public  may  be  ruined,  be  is  sure  to  be 
dered  opulent.  This  influence,  gr 
from  contracts,  has  risen  to  a  pitch  hi 
unpardleled.  It  has  got  among  the 
rectors  of  great  companies,  and  extenc 
itself  among  their  creatures  and  d( 
ants.  While  government  serves  the 
chosoi  friends,  it  enables  them  to  be 
chosen  friends  of  government.  To 
swer  the  purposes  of  patronage,  it  has  f 
extended  to  some  of  the  nabobs  of 
denhi^-street,  who  not  content  in 
pillage  of  the  East,  and  of  plunging  us 
a  war  to  enable  them  to  pulage  the  W( 
have  now  contracts  heaped  upon  them,! 
they  should  be  tempted  to^y  any  at 
tion  to  the  interesU  of  the  Company,  < 
trary  to  iAe  opinion  of 'the  noble  lord 
has  emploved  the  power,  riches,  aadi 
tronage  of  the  Company,  in  supfMCtiDgl 
favourite  measures  on  the  opposite  odsi 
the  globe.  Indeed,  the  present  miaii" 
had  surpassed  all  his  predeoessers, 
drawing  advantages  from  having  it  in! 
power  to  oblige  hk  friends  with  contn 
for  his  predecessors  usually  waited  till 
plications  were  made,  but  his  lordship  * 
improved  upon  this  general  rule  of 
posing  of  them:  he  was  too  mindful  ofl 
nrien£  to  neglect  them  when  so  ibrtoW 
an  opportunity  offi»ed  to  oblige  thai 
He  accordingly  saves  them  the  trouble  I 
asking ;  loth  to  offend  their  ddicsqTf  k 
meets  them  more  than  half-wa^   U 
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pofcrof  ioflaeocey  though  genend,  is  not. 
Merer,  unif  enaL  There  are  some  who 
line  the  virtue,  perhaps,  to  withstand  it ; 
jud  e?eD  in  the  mercantile  world  diere  are 
^j  who  plainly  perceive  its  tendency, 
(ad  dread  iu  evil  effects.  He  was  lately 
^  ooaverfation  with  one  of  the  latter  de- 
pcf^tioo,  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of 
jriBmberlaiDi  who  told  hioi,  that  the  profits 
ff  that  officer's  place  was  mostly  drawn 
Ion  the  interest  accruing  on  the  mooey^, 
fte  property  of  the  corporation,  lying  in 
pn  haads.  Whv  is  not  the  money  put  into 
|be  Bank  ?  Sach  is  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
It  present,  replied  the  gentleman,  that  I 
|mdj  believe,  if  such  a  proposition  were 
■ade  to  the  city  of  London,  they  would 
iBt  accede  to  it.  His  lordship  then  re- 
bated several  instances  of  the  shameful 
■euJatioo  of  the  public  money  in  almost 
pmy  department  of  the  state ;  and  parti- 
Usriy  one  which  lately  happened  respect- 
■  tLie  extra  revenue,  which,  with  every 
pier  of  the  kind,  substantially  helped  to 
the  very  debt  now  desired  to  be 
off;  that  was  the  secretary  to  a  com- 
which  was  to  hold  out  nothing 
death  or  slavery  to  America ;  yet  that 
11^  secretary  had  lately  a  pension  granted 
doties  raised  on  part  of  that  country, 
the  4^  per  cent,  duties,  unjustly  raised 
some  of  the  sugar  islands;  a  tax  merely 
'  on  by  virtue  of  prerogative ;  a  tax 
would  be  hardly  defended  by  a  ma- 
j  of  that  House  who  had  so  often  de- 
that  the  British  parliament  alone 
a  right  to  levy  duties  on  the  subjects 
he  British  empire,  and  not  the  King 
his  bare  proclamation ;  and  a  ,tax,  he 
for  the  honour  of  the  legislature, 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
le,  he  should  one  day  see  reprobated 
'  illegal  and  unconstitutiona]. 
Icvdship  coododed  by  makine  some 
res  on  what  feu  from  the  noble  lord 
aeconded  the  motion,  relative  to  the 
di&ranoe  of  the  last  16  years  ex- 
,  and  the  Civil  List  revenue  when 
ted  to  the  sum  proposed,  which 
DO  was  represented  as  a  trifle, 
according  to  the  noble  lord's  own 
'n,  it  amounted  to  80,000/.  per 
This,  his  lordship  said,  was  very 
language  indeed ;  and  that  too 
a  noble  lord  who  was  entrusted,  with 
th  the  care  of  the  national 
He  aoppoaed  the  noble  lord 
upon  dio  whole  100,000/.  but  as  a 
;  yet  he  begged  leave  to  assure  his 
■Up,  ih^t  100,000/.  when  properly 


the 


considered,  was  a  very  great  sum ;  it  would 
pay  the  interest  of  this  year's  loan;  it 
would  prevent  the  people,  already  most 
cruelly  over-burdened  with  taxes,  from 
being  heavier  loaded ;  it  would,  if  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  supplying  other 
taxes,  under  wnich  the  poor  were  suffer- 
ing,  occasion  joy  and  gladness  to  millions 
of  miserable,  though  industrious  poor  ;  it 
would  answer  for  the  duties  now  raised  on 
leather,  soap,  candles,  and  salt ;  it  would 
let  Jn  the  light  by  day,  and  be  the  cause 
of  cheering  Qie  lonely,  miserable,  dusky 
mansions  of  the  poor  labouring  part  of  the 
community  by  night;  in  fine,  instead  of 
corrupting  the  morals  of  all  ranks,  of  in- 
fluencing parliament,  and  of  furnishing 
means  to  the  idle,  extravagant,  and  pro- 
fligate, of  wallowing  in  vice,  riot,  luxury, 
and  dissipation,  it  might  be  happily  em- 
plpved  in  rendering  the  poor,  oppressed 
and  industrious  part  of  the  community 
more  eas^^r  and  comfortable  in  their 
destined  situations,  and  be  the  means  of 
relieving  them  from  those  intolerable  bur- 
thens, which  no  people  under  heaven  but 
themselves  this  moment  endure. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  Amend- 
ment, the  contents  were  20,  non-contenta 

96r 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  repeated  his  for- 
mer proposition,  that  he  would,  if  a  com- 
mittee were  appointed,  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  that  800»000/.  would 
be  an  ample  revenue  to  support,  not  only 
the  honour  and  dignity,  but  the  lustre  and 
splendour  of  the  crown.  He  intreated  ad* 
minbtration  to  consent  to  the  proposition, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  further 
increase  of  that  influence,  which  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  this  once  glorious  empire 
in  inevitable  destruction.  He  then  moved 
the  previous  question. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  opposed  the  intend- 
ed effect  of  the  motion.  He  said,  sixteen 
years  experience  had  afforded  the  fullest 
proof  that  800,000/.  was  not  adequate  to 
the  support  of  his  Majesty's  houshold,  and 
the  expences  of  his  civil  government ;  that 
the  minister  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
finances,  was  known  to  be  eoually  able 
and  frugal,  and  no  less  honest  tnan  either; 
and  that  under  so  good  a  prince,  assisted 
bpr^such  a  minister,  parliament  bad  every 
right  to  be  persuaaed  that  the  public 
money  was  wisely  laid  out,  and  faithfully 
applied. 

The  question  being  pot  on  the  duke  of 
Grafton's  question,  the  contents  were  98, 
aon*«ODtents  28.     The  huub  question  on 
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tlie  Address  was  then  put,  and  agreed  to 
l»y  a  majority  of  90  to  20. 

Protest  against  rejecting  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address  on  the  Arrears  of  the  Civil 
List*2  '^^^  following  Protest  was  entered : 
"  Dissentient' 

*<  For  the  reasons  contained  in  Uie 
Amendment  proposed  and  rejected,  viz. 
in  lieu  of  the  above  Address,  to  substitute 
the  following : 

><  To  assure  bis  Majesty  of  the  inviola- 
ble auction  and  loyalty  of  thb  House, 
and  tliat  it  is  with  tne  sincerest  aiBiction 
we  find  our  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  to 
our  country,  entirely  incompatible  with 
our  compliance  with  the  request  made  to 
us  in  his  Majesty's  name. 

**  That  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of 
public  debt,  attended  with  a  decrease  of 
the  British  empire,  manifestly  required  the 
utmost  economy  in  the  management  of 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  we  cannot  be- 
hold, without  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion, a  profusion  in  your  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, which  the  greatest  prosperity  of  our 
afiairs  could  scarcely  excuse. 

^<  That  this  House,  with  the  most  zealous 
devotion  to  your  Majesty's  true  interests, 
begs  leave  to  represent  to  your  Majesty, 
that  we  humbly  apprehend  the  clear  reve- 
nue of  800,000/.  a  year,  which  supported 
the  government  and  court  of  your  Majesty's 
grandfather,  of  happy  memory,  in  great 
authority  and  magnificence^  is  fully  suffi- 
cient, (if  managed  by  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vants with  the  same  integrity  and  eco- 
nomy], to  maintain  also  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  Majesty's  crown,  in  that 
reverence,  m  which  we  wish,  as  much  at 
least  as  those  who  have  squandered  away 
your  revenues,  to  see  it  always  suppm'ted. 
Wrliament  has  already,  in  consideration 
(we  suppose)  of  some  expences  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  Majesty's  reign,  dis- 
charged the  debts  and  incumbrances  on 
the  Civil  List,  to  a  very  great  amount. 
Again  to  exceed  the  revenue  ^nted  by 
parliament,  without  its  authority,  and  to 
abuse  its  indulgence  in  paying  one  debt, 
by  contracting,  id  so  short  a  time,  another 
and  a  greater,  is,  on  the  first  view,  a  crimi- 
nal act.  Your  Majesty's  ministers  ought 
to  have  Uad  some  matter  before  this  House, 
tending  to  shew  that  your  Majesty's  go- 
vemmept  could  not  be  reputably  supported 
on  the  provision  made  by  parliament; 
whereas  they  have  only  laid  before  us  the 
heads  on  which  they  have  exceeded,  with- 
out any  thing  which  can  tjeod  ei^r  to 
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justify  or  excuse  the  excess ;  and  the  on! 
reason  given  to  us  for  paying  that  debt  i 
to  be  applied  to  4>ur  private  emolomeo 
It  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  reputaiic 
of  parliament.  And  we  beg  leave  ton 
present  to  vour  Majesty,  that  a  further  h 
crease  of  the  present  overgrown  influou 
of  the  crown,  would  be  a  treacheroos  gi 
from  parliament,  even  to  the  crown  itsdl 
as  it  will  enable  the  ministera  to  cany  o 
those  delusive  systems  which  have  bee 
fatally  adopted ;  and  which,  ii  pursue! 
must  lead  to  the  utter  ruin,  as  they  hai 
alrea^  produced  the  distraction,  of  thi 
once  great  empire.  "(Signed), 

Abingdon,  Abeigavenny,  Archa 
King,  Thanet,  Torrington,  Staoi 
ford,  Effingham,  Portland,  Rid 
mond,  Rockingham,  FitzwiUian 
Devonshire,  Manchester*" 

British  Museum,"}  April  28.  Sir  Gtt 
Cooper  moved,  that  the  Petition  of  til 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  togetfai 
with  the  General  State  of  Accounts  i 
the  British  Museum,  to  Dec  31,  17N 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Suppl) 
Upon  which, 

Mr.  JVUkes  smd: 

Before  the  Petition  of  the  Trostel 
of  the  British  Museum  is  referred  to  tl 
committee  of  supply,  I  beg  the  indulgent 
of  the  House  to  submit  a  few  general  ide^ 
on  tliat  subject,  entirely  independent  i 
party  or  politics.  The  encouiagement  i 
all  useful  knowledge,  and  the  protection^ 
the  arts  and  sciences,  appear  to  me,  Sii 
just  objects  of  public  regard,  and  high^ 
deserving  parliamentary  attention,  eapi 
cially  in  this  great  commercial  coontij 
Among  the  many  proofe  of  the  impnm 
ment  of  our  national  taste,  and  love  of  pi 
lite  literature,  the  establishment  of  th 
British  Museum  claims  the  pre-eminenei 
It  rose  under  the  favourable  auspices  c 
this  House,  has  been  carefully  watdisj 
over  by  us,  and  I  hope  will  still  contiao 
to  receive  our  friendly  protection  and  soy 
port  Various  branches  of  learning  haH 
already  derived  singular  advantages  firwl 
that  nch  repository,  and  I  think  it  may  b 
made  yet  more  extensively  useful  to  thi 
kingdom.  This,  Sir,  can  only  be  done  h 
this  House,  by  parliamentary  assista&cc 
I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  gcas 
ral  ideas,  and  only  throw  out  some  hint 
for  a  future  day's  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  highly  expedien 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  Bittish  Museiu 
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iMioot  only  be  enabled  adeqoately  to 
ftfllk  objects  of  their  pablic  trust,  by 
latiDg  what  is  already  collected  as  useful 
poioble  to  the  Datio&»  but  still  farther 
exteod  the  laudable  purposes  of  their 
titutioD.  Their  present  funds,  we  find 
their  Petition,  are  incompetent  even  to 
cootiacted  plan  now  pursued.  It  is  a 
'  coBplaint,  that  the  British  Mu- 
ii  not  sufficiently  accessible  to  the 
.  This  must  necessarily  happen 
the  deficiency  of  their  rerenues.  The 
tses  cannot  pay  a  pi'oper  number  of 
cen  and  attendants.  This  will  to-day 
in  part  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mto  which  the  House  will  soon  re« 
self.  But,  Sur,  I  wish  their  plan 
enlarged,  especially  on  two  important 
M,  Books  and  Paintings.  This  capi- 
after  so  many  aoes,  remains  without 
considerable  pwlic  library.  Rome 
die  immense  collection  of  the  Vatican, 
Paris  scarcely  yields  to  the  njustress  of 
world  by  the  greatness  of  the  King's 
They  are  both  open  at  stated 
with  every  proper  accommodation, 
idl  strangeta.  London  has  no  large 
lie  library.  The  best  here  is  the  Royal 
^s;  but  even  that  is  inconsider- 
neither  is  it  open  to  the  public,  nor 
die  necessary  conveniences  afforded 
rs  for  reading  or  trai^ribing.  The 
Museum,  Sir,  is  rich  in  manuscripts, 
Harleian  Collection,  the  Cottonian 
,  the  CoDection  of  Charles  1,  and 
others,  especially  on*  our  own  his- 
;  but  it  is  wretchedly  poor  in  printed 
1  wish.  Sir,  a  sum  was  allowed  by 
t  for  thp  purchase  of  the  most 
!e  editions  of  the  best  authors,  and 
passed  to  oblige  every  printer,  under 
lin  penalty,  to  send  a  copy  bound  of 
publication  he  made  to  the  British 
Our  posterity,  by  this  and 
acquisitions,  might  perliaps  possess 
valuable  treasure  than  even  the 
Alexandrian  Collection;  for, 
nding  that  selfishness,  which 
B  the  present  age,  we  have  not  quite 
light  of  every  beneficial  prospect  for 
'y.  Considerable  donations  might 
after  such  a  sanction  of  parlia- 
approbation,  be  expected  from 
persons,  who  in  England,  more 
ia  any  country  of  the  world,  have  en- 
views  for  the  ^neral  good  and 
of  the  state. 
British  Museum,  Sir,  possesses  few 
e jpaijitings,  yet  we  are  anxious  to 
aa  Engliah  school  of  painters.    If  we 


expect  to  rival  the  Itidian,  the  Flemish,  or 
even  the  French  school,  our  artists  must 
have  before  their  eyes  the  finished  works 
of  the  greatest  masters.  Such  an  oppor« 
tunity,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  will  soon 
present  itself.  1  understand  that  an  ap- 
plication is  intended  to  parliament,  that 
one  of  the  first  collections  in  Europe,  that 
at  Houghton,  made  by  sir  Robert  Wal« 
pole,  of  acknowledged  superiority  to  most 
m  Italy,  and  scarcely  inferior  even  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans's  in  the  Palais  Royal  at 
Paris,  may  be  sold  by  the  family.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  dispersed,  but  purchased  oy 
parliament,  and  added  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. I  wish'.  Sir,  the  eye  of  painting  as 
fully  gratified,  as  the  ear  of  music  is  in 
this  island,  which  at  last  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  favourite  abode  of  the  polite  art^. 
A  noble  gallery  ought  to  be  built  in  the 
spacious  garden  or  the  British  Museum 
for  the  reception  of  that  invaluable  trea- 
sure. Such  an  important  acquisition  as 
the  Houghton  collection,  would  in  some 
degree  alleviate  the  concern,  which  every 
man  of  taste  now  feels  at  being  deprived 
of  viewing  those  prodigies  of  art^  the  Car- 
tons of  the  divine  Raphael.  King  Wil- 
liam, although  a  Dutchman,  really  loved 
and  understood  the  polite  arts.  He  had 
the  fine  feelings  of  a  man  of  taste,  as  well 
as  the  sentiments  of  a  hero.  He  built  the 
princely  suite  of  apartments  at  Hampton- 
court,  on  purpose  for  the  receptfon  of 
those  heavenly  guests.  The  English  na- 
tion we^e  then  admitted  to  the  rapturous 
enjoyment  of  their  beauties.  They  have 
remained  there  till  this  reign.  At  present 
they  are  perishing  in  a  late  baronet's 
smoky  house  at  the  end  of  a  ereat  smoky 
town.  [Sir' Charles  Sheffielo^s  house  in 
St.  James's  Park,  now  called  the  Queen's 
Palace.]  They  are  entirely  secreted  from 
the  public  eye ;  yet.  Sir,  they  were  pur- 
chased with  public  money,  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Brunswick  line,  not  brought 
from  Herrenhausen.  Can  there  be.  Sir, 
a  greater  mortification  to  any  English 
gentleman  of  taste,  than  to  be  thus  de- 
prived of  feasting  his  delighted  view  with 
what  he  most  desired,  and  had  always  con- 
sidered as  the  pride  of  our  island,  as  an  in« 
valuable  national  treasure,  as  a  common 
blessing,  not  as  private  property?  The 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  permit  their 
subjects  and  strangers  the  view  of  all  the 
pictures  in  their  collections:  and  sure, 
Sir,  an  equal  compliment  is  due  to  a  ge- 
nerous and  free  nation,  who  give  their 
prince  an  income  of  d>ove  a  million  a 
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year,  even  under  the  greatest  public  bur- 
tfaens. 

A  remarkable  opportunity.  Sir,  of  im- 
proYing  the  national  taste  in  painting, 
which  was  lately  lost,  I  hope  may  nov^  be 
recovered.  The  incomparable  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  other  great  painters, 
who  do  honour  to  our  country,  generously 
offered  the  late  bishop^  of  Ix>naon,  |[Dr. 
Richard  Terrick]  to  adorn  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul%  that  glorious  monument  of 
the  magnificence  of  our  ancestors,  with 
some  of  their  most  valuable  works ;  but 
the  proposition  had  to  encounter  the  ab- 
surd, gothic  prejudices  of  a  tasteless  apd 
ignorant  prelate,  which  were  found  to  be 
insuperable.  We  have  the  satisfaction  at 
present  of  having  in  the  see  of  London  a 
gentleman  [Dr.  Robert  Lowth^  not  only 
of  solid  piety,  but  of  the  soundest  learning, 
and  of  exquisite  classical  taste.  I  hope  at 
such  a  favourable  moment  the  proposition 
-will  be  renewed  and  accepted. 

As  almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  most  useful  mahufactures, 
have  a  connection  with  each  other,  they 
will  likewise  give  each  other  a  mutual  as- 
sistance. The  beautiful  art  of  engraving, 
which  is  now  carried  among  us  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  perfection,  will  come 
to  the  aid  of  her  sister  painting.  We  have 
shewn  our  attention  to  that  art  this  very 
session.  I  hope  hereafter,  even  in  this 
cold,  raw  climate,  to  be  warmc^  with  the 
glowing  colours  of  our  own  gobelins  ta- 
pestry, and  I  wish  encouragement  was 
given  by  parliament  to  that  noble  manu- 
facture, which  in  France  almost  rivals  the 
powers  of  painting.  The  important  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  commerce  too  we  may 
learn  fjrom  our  neighbours. 

I  am  not  alarmed,  Sir,  at  the  great  ex- 
pence,  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
dread  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of. 
what  I  have  mentioned.  The  treasures  of 
a  state  are  well  employed  in  works  of  na- 
tional magnificence.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  ancient  Greece  were  most  seen 
and  admired  in  the  splendor  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  other  sublime  structures  of  Peri- 
cles. He  boasted,  that  every  art  would 
be  exerted,  every  citizen  in  the  pay  of  the 
state,  and  the  city,  not  only  beautified^ 
but  maintained  by  itself.  The  sums  he 
expended  on  the  public  buildings  of  letter- 
ed  Athens,  in  the  most  high  and  palmy 
state  of  Greece,  afler  the  brilliant  victo- 
ries over  the  Persians,  diffused  riches  and 
plenty  among  the  people  at  that  time,  and 
will  be  an  eternal  monument  of  the  glory 


of  that  powerful  republic.  The  PbrAc 
non  only,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  ackooi 
led^ed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  piece  i 
antiquity  now  remainine  in  the  woiU 
which  is  of  the  purest  white  marble,  cosi 
with  its  statues  and  sculptures,  aboTe 
thousand  talents,  near  200,000/. 

One  observation  here^  Sir,  natundl 
occurs,  which  justice  to  the  Trustees  of  di 
British  Museum  demands.  No  poU 
money  has  ever  been  more  faithfully,  moi 
frugally  applied  to  the  purposes  for  wUc 
it  has  been  given,  than  what  they  hare  n 
ceived.  Perhaps  the  Trustees  of  the  ft 
tish  Museum  are  the  only  body  of  mei 
who  have  never  been  suspected  of  wn 
either  of  fidelity  or  oeconomy.  I  thid 
therefore,  we  may  safely  trust  them  & 
ther,  not  penuriously,  but  largely,  on 
great  national  concern,  especially  whi 
their  accounts  are  so  frequently  suboutii 
to  the  examination  of  parliament. 

Learning,  Sir,  and  the  polite  arts,  hat 
scarcely  more  than  three  anemies,  igq 
ranee  and  stupidity  always,  superstiti 
often.  The  noble  lord  with  the  blueil 
bon,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  i 
this  country,  possesses  wit,  genius,  a  gd 
deal  of  true  taste,  and  a  very  cultivalj 
understanding.  The  most  important^ 
tablishment  of  this  kingdorp  in  taste  d 
literature,  now  supplicates  his  assistad 
and  protection,  and  I  trust  the  arts  i 
find  in  him  a  generous  benefactor  ao^ 
powerful  protector. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  coniinit^ 
Sir  Grey  Cooper  moved,  «*  that  S,0OA\ 
granted  towards  enabling  tlie  Trustees 
the  British  Museum  to  carry  on  the  G 
cution  of  the  trusts  reposed  in  thedi 
parliament.'* 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  Hoj 
had  of  late  shewn  a  most  generous  a 
giving  disposition,  both  of  their  own,  I 
the  public  money ;  probably  theyremiU 
still  in  the  same  good  temper.  To  mf 
a  trial  of  that,  he  begged  leave  to  am^ 
the  hon.  gentleman's  motion,  and  ioiU 
of  3,000/.  insert  5,000^.  Parliament  j 
been  liberal  of  late,  not  of  single  thousa^ 
or  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  minis 
granted  for  slaying  their  brethren  i 
fellow-subjects  in  America;  and  sos 
they  would  not  be  more  backward  to< 
courage  and  protect  the  liberal  and  pfl 
arts^  than  to  forward  the  destructioa 
their  species,  and  effect  all  those  hoi 
mischiefs  which  are  the  inevitable  coi 
quences  of  civil  war. 

The  motion   was   sec<Hided   by  1 
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Wibs;  but  the  question  beitfg  put  on 
m  Grey  Cooper's  motion,  the  committee 
Jmded :  A jes  74,  Noes  60. 
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Mr,  WUket^t  Motinnfor  e^unging  the 
RaoMoH  respecting  hu  Expulsion, 2  April 
'J9>  Mr.  Wiikesrose  and  said  :    Sir ;   the 
inportaat  rights  of  election  in  the  people 
$K  80  deeply  interested  \n  the  question 
which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  move  again  to 
tfab  Heusey  that  no  apology  can  be  neces* 
ivy  for  my  embracmg  this,  and  every 
opportaaity,  which  the  forms  of  parliament 
permit,  ef  bringing  this  business  again  to 
w  coDsideratioD.     Every  elector  in  the 
ktngdoiD,  -Sir,  was  injured  by  the  Resolu- 
lioo  of  the  last  parliament  in  the  case  of 
4be  Middlesex  elections.    A  fatal  prece- 
dent is  thereby  created  of  making  an  in- 
^fipacity  by  a  vote  of  this  House,  where 
ihe  lav  of  the  land,  and  common  right, 
ieodered  the  party  eligible.    The  words 
jT  the  Resolution  of  the  17th  Feb.  1769 f 
^fe,  **  That  John  Wilkes,  esq*  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament,  expelled  this 
mse,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being 
cted  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present 
'hament."     By  this  arbitrary  and  capri- 
\  TDte  the  House  estabh'shed  an  inca- 
:y  unknown  to  tiie  laws  of  the  land. 
B  a  direct  assuming  of  the  whole  legis- 
ive power,  for  it  gives  to  the  Resolution 
sue  House  the  virtue  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  bind  the  whole.    The 
»  the  Lords,  the  Commons  of  the 
I,  suffer  alike  from  this  usurpation, 
efectoally  destroys  both  the  form  and 
KDce  of  this  free  constitution.      The 
|ht  of  representation  is  taken  aivay  by 
^vote.    It  is  difficult,  Sir,  to  decide, 
i?r  the  despotic  body  of  men,  which 
osed  the  last  rotten  parliament,  in- 
'  by  the  whole  of  their  conduct  in  Ifae 
sex  elections  to  cot  up  by  the  roots 
most  invaluable  franchises  and  privi- 
or  only  to  sacrifice  to  the  rage  oC  an 
ed  court  one  obnoxious  individual, 
either  case  the  rights  of  the  nation 
''  betrayed  by  that  parliament,  and 
}j  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
»ter,  that  is,  of  the  crown. 
We  are.  Sir,  the  guardians  of  the  laws. 
i>  our  duty  to  oppose  all  usurped  power 
Ae  King  or  the  Lor^s.  We  are  criminal, 
we  consant  to  the  exercise  of  any 
power,  much  more,  when  we  either 
ie,  or  solicit  it  ourselves.     This  the 
House  of  Commons  did  in  the  Address 
his  Majesty  to  dispense  with  the  laws 
^  the  ajmrehending  of  two  persons,  not 
tVOUXlX.]       "* 
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felons,  but  honest  Uborious  printers,  Whe- 
ble  and  Thompson,  in  1771.  Yet  I  have 
heard  this  day,  and  frequently  of  late,  that 
very  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding 
this  and  many  other  violations  of  freedom, 
spoken  of  here  with  great  applause.  Gen- 
tlemen, Sir,  look  much  displeased.  There 
is  not,  however,  Sir,  I  am  satisfied,  one 
gentleman  of  the  law,  who  will  now  get 
up  in  his  place,  and  justify  the  illegal 
proclamation,  which  was  protested  against 
m  tliis  House  by  some  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers among  us  before  it. issued,  and  has 
since  been  universally  condemned.  It  was 
by  me  set  aside  judicially,  and  a  maa 
apprehended  under  tl)^t  royal  procla- 
mation discharged. 

I  observe,  Sir,  on  all  occasions,  a  tender- 
ness for  the  proceedings  of  that  parliament 
which  it  in  no«respect  merited.  If,  how- 
ever, they  had  been  guilty  of  no  oUier 
outrage  against  the  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject, tJiis  alone  respecting  the  ^Middlesex 
election,  by  which  the  constitution  is  over- 
turned, was  sufficient  for  their  full  dis- 
grace in  the  annals  of  our  country.  Ilie 
present  question  has  been  fully  debated 
twice  in  this  parliament,  many  times  in 
the  last  House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe 
every  precedent  quoted,  whidi  could  be 
produced,  from  times  the  most  favourablci 
as  well  as  the  most  hostile,  to  liberty, 
from  the  remarkable  case  of  Wollaston, 
in  the  reign  of  king  William,  to  that  no 
less  celebrated  one  of  Walpole,  in  the 
latter  end  of  queen  Anne.  An  archaneel 
descended  among  us  would  scarcely  give 
a  new,  original  idea  on  this  subject.  I 
shall  therefore  reserve  myself,  Sir^  for  the 
reply,  if  I  hear  any  material  objection  to 
the  motion,  which  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  this  House.  1  can  foresee 
only  one  objection,  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  obviate,  and  I  hone  the  House  will 
think  tliat  delicacy  ougnt  to  yield  to  justice. 

Gentlemen,  I  observe,  have  scruples  of 
rescinding  former  resolutions,  notknowing» 
the^  say,  where  such  a  practice  may  stop. 
It  u  a  scruple,  in  my  opinion,  very  ill- 
founded.  The  first  great  object  is  truth, 
and  we  ought  to  follow  where  that  lends. 
If  the  last  parliament  have  acted  wrong, 
let  us  reform  their  errors.  If  they  have 
established  a  wicked  precedent,  <re  ought 
to  reverse  it.  If  we  have  ourselves  com- 
mitted injustice,  let  us  afford  all  the  repa- 
ration in  our  power.  We  have  given  the 
world  a  remarkable  instance  of  our  re- 
pentance this  very  session,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Rumbold  and  Mr.  Sykes.    The  82d 
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of  November  last  the  order  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  prosecate  Thomaa  Rum- 
boldy  esq.  and  Francis  Sykes,  esq.  a» 
principal  promoters  and  suborners  of  cor* 
rupt  and  wilful  perjury  i^t  the  election  for 
Shaftesbury,  was  discharged,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  as  respectable  a  gentleman  (Sir  G. 
Savile)  as  ever  sat  in  parliament.  That 
order,  however,  was  made  by  ourselves  in 
tb^  very  last  session,  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary preceding  the  reversal. 
•  I  have  not  yet,  Sir,  an  inclination  to 
Milt  the  company  of  Messrs.  Sykes  and 
llurobold.'  Their  case  will  serve  me 
farther  in  my  reasonines.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  against  expuuion  necessarily  in- 
.duding  incapacitation.  I  will  suppose, 
Sir,  that  instead  of  the  House  having  de- 
termined, in  April  1775,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  present  parliament,nhat  neither  of 
Ihose  two  gentlemen,  on  account  of  their 
notorious  bribery  and  corruption  at 
Shaftesbury,  were  duly  eflected,  it  had  then 
been  voted  that  they  were  guilty  of  being 
the  principal  promoters  and  suborners  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  a  resolution 
the  House  did  actually  come  to  in  Fe- 
bruary 1776,  and  in  consequence  of  so 
black'  a  crime  they  had  been  expelled. 
Subornation  of  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury is  surely  a  more  atrocious  sm,  and 
more  merits  expulsion,  than  the  writing  a 
libel.  Afterwards  let  me  likewise  suppose 
the  House  diange  their  opinion,  and  find 
they  proceeded  without  sufficient  evidence, 
ft  resolution  the  House  did  actually  come 
to  in  November  1776.  By  the  courtly, 
but  ■  unparliamenlary,  doctrine  now  pre* 
tended  to  he  established^  that  expnlfeion 
means  incapacitation^  you  would  not  have 
it  in  your  power  to  restore  them  to  their 
ieats,  although  you  were  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  their  innocence.  Justice  would 
call  aloud  upon  vou  to  do  it,  because'  it 
appeared  that  no  legal  proof,  no  sufficient 
^idence  was  ffiven,  on  which  you  had 
founded  so  rash,  so  unjustifiable  a  judg- 
ment;  |>ut  the  cries  of  justice  would  little 
avail  widi  a  venal  senate  against  ministe- 
rial despotism,  or  a  royal  edict  in  the  form 
of  a  parliamentary  resolution.  My  first 
expulsion.  Sir,  in  January  1764,  was  for 
bemg  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  No. 

t5.  Where  is  to  this  hour  the  legal  proof 
y  the  oaths  of  twelve  of  my  countrymen 
to  be  found  of  that  charge  f  I  have  never 
oven  be^n  tried  on  that  accusation.  A 
court  of  law  determined  on  the  charge  of 
republication,  a  charge  ^hich  might  have 
^eeo  brought  against  500  other  persons. 


As  litde  delicacy.  Sir,  has  been  shewn 
by  us  to  the  acts  of  former  parliamentB,  as 
to  our  own  resolutions.  Have  we  msni* 
fested  any  tenderness  to  the  memory  of 
the  first  parliament  which  was  called  in  bit 
present  Majesty's  reign  ?  That  parliament 
declared,  and  declared  truly,  in  the  Civil 
List  Act,  that  800,000/.  was  «<  a  comp^ 
tent  revenue  for  defraying  theexpencei 
of  his  Majesty's  civil  government,  and 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.'*  Within  these  few  dsji 
we  declared  that  800,0002.  was  not  a  com* 
potent  sum,  and  **  That  for  the  better 
support  of  his  Majesty's  household,  sad 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
there  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  during  bii 
life,  out  of  the  aggregate  fund,  the  clest 
yearly  sum  of  100,00&  to  commencefm 
the  5th  of  January  1777)  ower  and  abovt 
the  yearly  sum  of  800,0002.  granted  by  at 
Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  Majes^ 
reign."  If  the  sum  of  800,0002.  was  con* 
petent  to  these  great  purposes,  we  had  as 
right  to  vote  more  of  th^  people's  money* 
We  were  improvident,  ana  prodigal  troi- 
tees  for  the  nation,  not  to  use  a  moit 
hai^  expression.  We  likewise  voted  tki 
last  week  above  600,0002.  aa  the  last  pi» 
liament  had  above  500,000/.  muchaboWl 
million  in  all,  on  the  same  pretext  of  p4^ 
ing  the  debts  of  the  King,  when  his  9w 
jesty  had  enjoyed  a  competent  revenue  4 
800,0002.  dear  of  all  deductions  and  coal 
tingeocies,  and  those  debts  were  of  dA 
most  suspicious  nature  even  as  to  the  ia^ 
dependency  of  this  House.  Let  us  na| 
therefore.  Sir,  afiect  more  tenderness  M 
the  last  parliament  in  so  flagrant  an  lA 
stance  or  injustice,  as  the  case  of  the  Mii^ 
dlesex  election,  than  we  have  shewn  tl 
them,  and  to  ourselves  too,  in  other  it^ 
speots.  We  ought,  if  we  are  men  of  iM^ 
nour  and  principle,  to  do  justice  to  all  Ai 
electors  or  this  Kingdom,  and  by  a  fonai 
repeal  to  make  sati&ction  to  those  zeahMl 
deifenders  of  liberty,  the  spirited  free* 
holders  of  this  mjured  and  insultd 
country.  I  desire.  Sir,  to  recall  to  tlx 
memory  of  many  sentlemen,  what  poM 
in  this  House  the  last  parliament,  on  oal 
of  the  great  debates  respecting  the  Mid^ 
dlesex  elections.  A  noble  lora,  the  dsri« 
ing  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the  finrooritt 
of  our  army,  whose  memory  is  dear  U 
every  Englishman,  for  he  joined  to  tbc 
bravery  of  Csesar  all  the  mild  and  gentk 
qualities  of  our  English  hero,  Edward  tlu 
black  Prince  ;  that  noble  loi^.  Sir,  stooc 
up  in  his  place  here^  and  soleomly  asbc 
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fiidai  of  his  oouotry  for  havingy  as  he 
mif  wounded  the  coDStitutioo,  apd  tio- 
ked  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  kings 
iaOf  bj  votiDg  as  he  hiui  done  in  thn 
Boose  in  the  husiness  of  the  Middlesex 
dectkni.  He  did  not  stop  there.  He 
w  soxious  to  make  public  reparation  for 
t  mistakai  opinion,  but  of  such  moment ; 
and  he  afterwards  joined  the  opposition  in 
SD  important  question  respecting  the  dis- 
eonteots  of  the  people  on  this  very  sub- 
ject We  may  all.  Sir,  imitate  the  love  of 
justice  and  candour,  if  we  cannot  reach 
Ihe  high  courage,  of  that  illustrious,  im- 
■Mxrtai  character,  the  late  marquis  of 
Gnnbj. 

While  the  resolution  which  I  have  men- 
tkned  ig  suffered  to  continue  on  our  Jour- 
mkf  1  shall  believe.  Sir,  that  the  elective 
lights  of  the  nation  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
^Boister,  that  is  in  fact  of  the  crown ;  that 
fte  d^nity  and  independency  of  parlia- 
BRot  are  m  danger  of  being  entirely  de- 
Hipyed.  It  is  evident,  that  no  gentleman 
aoir  holds  his  seat  by  the  choice  of  his 
CQDStitoents,  but  only  by  the  good-will, 
sad  St  the  pleasure,  of  the  minister,  or 
Igrthe  royal  permission.  The  tenure  is 
Sfisiljprecanous  and  unjust,  for  the  con- 
SttQtion  has  clearly  lodged  in  the  people 
jAe  power  of  being  represented  in  tnis 
Axue  by  the  man  who  is  the  object  of 
pat  choice.  A  committee  can  never 
iffe  bat  that  single  question  to  determine, 

trided  the  party  is  by  law  eligible,  and 
pursued  only  those  nieUiods  which  are 
pirrvitad  by  law.  I  will  seize  erery  op- 
iortimitjr  of  inaportuning,  of  conjuring  the 
wQie,  if  they  nave  any  reverence  for  the 
Ifcsi,  utteriy  to  rescind  this  unconstitu- 
tioBsl  and  iniquitous  resolution.  We  owe 
it  to  the  present,  and  to  every  future  age, 
M  therabre  I  move,  **  That  the  ResoTu- 
ioa  of  this  House  of  the  17th  of  February, 
|769^  *  that  John  Wilkes,  esq.  having 
ibeeo,  in  this  session  of  parliament,  ex- 
:  felled  this  House,  was,  and  is,  incApable 

(ftf'_  being  dected  a  member  to  serve  in 
^Aia  Bresent  parliament,'  be  expun^^ 
fOOk  the  Journals  of  this  House,  as  bemg 
iriMeruve  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body 
bf  dectota  of  this  kingdom.*' 
•  There  was  no  reply.  The  question  was 
■niediately  called  for,  and  the  House 
^  "  "  Tellers. 

Mr.  Aid.  Hayley  -    -    -1    q. 

Mr.  Baker M* 
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Debate  in  ihe  Commons  on  the  BUI  for 
licensing  a  Play-house  in  Birmingham.'] 
On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  a 
Bill  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  license  a 
Plav-house  in  the  town  or  Birmingham, 

Sir  Wiiiiam  Bagot  sAid  he  opposed 
the  motion,  because  he  disliked  licensed 
theatres  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
fatal  tendencv  of  having  theatres  indiscri- 
minately established  throughout  the  kingw 
dom.  He  drew  a  picture  of  a  variety  of 
mischiefs  which  might  ensue  in  such  a 
town  as  Birmingham,  from  ]\f  r.  Yates's 
having  a  power  to  act  there,  and  defy  the 
power  of  magistracy,  urging,  that  forcing 
of  tickets  upon  the  working  manufectureni, 
in  lieu  of  wages,  had  already  been  prac- 
tised to  such  a  shameful  degree,  that  a 
magistrate,  since  dead,  (Mr.  Worley 
Birch)  who  was  himself  systematically  a 
man  of  pleasure,  admired  plays,  and  was 
fond  of  actors  and  actresses,  had  at  one 
time  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
inform  the  actors,  even  thoueh  they  were 
his  favourites,  that  if  he  heard  any  more  of 
such  pernicious  practices,  he  would  not 
suffer  them  to  play  there  again.  Sir  Wm. 
further  said,  that  once  they  were  sent  out 
of  town,  and  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  act  in  Birmingham  again  for  three  suc- 
cessive years.  He  observed,  that  the  an» 
swer  to  him  would  be,  *'  that  it  was  im-» 
proper  to  trust  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
magistracy;  when  it  was  notorious  that 
there  had  been  two  unlicensed  theatres 
suffered  to  be  open  at  once  for  the  two 
last  summers."  In  reply  to  this  he  had 
to  state  the  fact:  there  was  no  magistrate 
then  near  Birmingham ;  Mr.  Worley  Birch 
was  too  much  indisposed  to  attend  busi- 
ness for  some  time  previous  to  bis  death, 
and,  since  that  event,  no  new  commission 
had  be^  sent  (down  till  the  spring  of  1776, 
when  the  King-street  company  of  players, 
who  were  preparing  to  act/were  prevented 
from  so  ooing  by  the  new  magistrate. 
Sir  William  dwelt  on  the  bad  consequences 
of  forcing  tickets  on  the  poor  mechanics, 
and  declared  it  was  not  only  owing  to 
their  immediate  masters,  but  also  to  the 
employers  of  those  masters,  the  factors  for 
foreign  countries,  who  obliged  the  masters 
to  put  off  what  number  they  thought  pro- 
per :  in  order  still  mo/e  to  enforce  his  ar- 
guments on  this  head,  he  drew  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor 
people  af^er  they  bad  received  the  tickets, 
shewing  the  difficulties  they  labour  under, 
even  to  re-obtain  half-price  for  them,  and 
asserting,  that  they  were  frequently*  ol>- 
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liged  to  send  their  cbildren  to  die  avenues 
of  the  theatre  to  sell  them  for  what  they 
could  get,  and  that  the  gentlemen  who 
could  pass  through  such*  a  range  of  unfor- 
tunate beings,  in  their  way  to  the  theatre, 
without  feeling  for  their  distress,  must  love 
tragedies  better  than  he  did.  By  way  cH 
proving  the  fatal  tendency  of  establishing 
theatres  indiscriminately  in  anv  kingdom, 
sir  William  adverted  to  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  when  he  declared  the  giving 
theatres  was  the  cause  of  the  dedme  of 
the  state ;  he  declared,  that  to  add  to  the 
dissipation  of  the  people  was  always  the 
maxim  adopted  by  those  who  meant  to 
enslave  them,  and  that  the  cammon  means 
of  fixing  slavery  on  any  people  was  by 
giving  theatres.  He  bid  the  Hoose  re- 
collect the  ancient  medals,  on  the  reverse 
of  which  was  a  theatre,  with  the  words 
Ludi  instittUu  These  were  melancholy 
instances  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  as- 
serted, as  it  appeared  from  the  words 
round  the  edges  of  such  medals,  that  the 
Romans  were  also  obliged  to  establish 
granaries  of  com,  and  to  give  the  people 
bread  at  the  same  time;  this  latter,  he 
feared,  would  be  the  next  step  with  Bir- 
mingham, if  the  House  gave  tliem  a  theatre. 
Here  sir  William  introduced  a  kind  of 
apostrophe  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
medals,  appealing  to  the  House  how  much 
more  glorious  it  was  to  cast  medals  on  any 
conquest,  and  how  much  better  the  in- 
scriptions o^  DeGermaniSf  orDe  Britannisy 
appeared,  than  that  of  Ludi  insiiiutu 
Irom  this,  digression  he  returned  to  his 
main  subject,  and  remarked,  that  Birming- 
ham was  a  village ;  that  it  had,  from  the 
industry  and  abilities  of  its  inhabitants, 
grown  into  a  large  town ;  its  glory,  how- 
ever, was  in  its  village  situation,  and  he 
wished  it  to  retain  it ;  he  wanted  not  to 
see  it  ornamented  with  any  royal  trinkets, 
no  royal  charter,  no  royal  incorporation, 
no  royal  theatres.  And  why,  when  the 
aense  of  the  inhabitants  was  clearly  against 
a  limited  theatre,  should  the  House  force 
one  upon  them  ?  Whv  also  give  it  to  Mr. 
Yates,  who  had  proressedly  broken  the 
law  for  five  and  twenty  years?  There 
was,  indeed,  one  reason :  Mr.  Yates  had 
sent  a  card  to  every  member,^  with  his 
compliments,  and  begged  their  support  of 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Yates's  compliments !  The 
Speaker,  he  doubted  not,  had  received 
one ;  he  hoped  he  would  attend  to  it  pro- 
perly* Sir  William  ended  with  intreating, 
that  every  gentleman  would  remember 
Mr.  Yates'a  compUmenta  i 


.  ■ 


Mr.  James  LuUreU  agreed,  that  tlia 
Bill  ought  to  be  thrown  out.  Hesmdthst 
the  practice  of  forcing  tickets  upon  ths 
worxmen,  instead  of  monev  to  suppoit 
their  families,  was  very  iniqmtous,  and  on- 
less  the  players  could  be  turned' out  of  the 
town,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
those  crimes;  that  many  complaiats  i^ 
quired  redress,  which  could  not  be  obuun* 
ed  if  the  theatre  was  licensed,  and  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  parliament  to  point 
out,  and  for  his  Majesty  to  counteosnoe 
anv  description  of  talents  and  merit,  whick 
did  not  contribute  to  benefit  the  msao* 
factories.  He  spoke  warmly  against  Mr, 
Yates,  the  petitioner ;  said  the  petition  wai 
impudence,  and  the  application  ingrati* 
tude;  therefore,  if  discretionary  poweff 
ought  to  be  given  to  any  man,  Mr.  Yalel 
was  the  last  person  Birmingham  couki  sp* 
prove  of,  or  that  the  House  coiddwitt 
decency  admit  of. 

Mr.  Fox  objected  to  the  asperity  of  tU; 
terms  used  by  the  hon.  gentleman  whaj 
spoke  last,  as  improper  for  the  place,  \m. 
subject,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  weiaj 
applied.  He  had  always  retained  a  gratefj 
ful  sense  of  the  entertainment  he  bad  rs^ 
ceived  from  actors  of  Mr.  Yates's  ackn<nri 
lodged  merit ;  and  he  could  perceive  nSlj 
thing  in  his  conduct,  on  the  present  oooq 
sion,  to  justify  such  epithets.  If  the  part 
to  whom  they  were  applied,  had  been 
a  higher  rank,  it  would,  to  say  no  woi 
have  been  extremely  indecent  to  have 
treated  him ;  and  it  must  be  verj 
pleasant  and  mortifying  to  any  man. 
therefore  thought  it  extremely  wrong, 
could  not  be  a  silent  auditor  of  such 
ritiea  against  a  person  who  had  only  ex< 
cis^  that  right  which  every  odier 
had  of  applying  to  parliament.  He 
dared  himself  for  the  second  readipg* 
the  Bill,  and  sending  it  to  a  commit 
when  the  true  sense  of  the  inhabit 
might  probabi  V  be  collected.  If  any 
could  be  deciaed,  one  way  or  the  oti 
he  thought  the  probability  was,  that 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  ni  h^ 
qS  the  Bill,  from  the  open  and  contini 
encouragement  they  had  given  to 
trical  entertainments  forsu<;h  a  number < 
years  back.  In  his  opinion,  dramatic 
hibitions  had  their  use  every  where, 
often  drew  the  attention  of  the  comi 
people,  and  prevented  them  from 
their  time  and  money  jn  employments 
a  much  more  dangerous  and  pernici^j 
nature.  In  general,,  they  tendea  to  cin* 
lize  and  polish  the  masiien  of  jaatkwt; 
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Mifoftrwere  the  iDstitutioDS  of  theatres   tations;  and  thought  k  was  improper  to 
te  being  the  fore-runners  of  slavery,  or   treat  him  severely  for  his  application  tc^ 


I  Ife  badges  of  despotism,  that  they  were 
I  Boit  eneoarased,  and  flourislied  best,  in 
ifteesutes.    He  was  witty  on  what  had 
'  ilien  frooi  sir  William  relative  to  the  Ro- 
ttu  medals.    He  said,  he  had  much  ra- 
ther Bee  such  medals  now  struck,  than  po- 
itical  medals ;  for  that  there  could  be  no 
disgrace  in  shewing  by  the  words  ludi  in- 
tkttif  that  our  manners  were  polished; 
but  there  might  be  some  in  having  medals 
intb  the  ioscription  De  Britatmis  ColaniSf 
which  voald  tend  to  throw  a  ridicule  on 
sur  late  glorious  campaign  in  America. 

Mr.  Uemmter  enforced  the  hint  thrown 
SBtbj  Bir.  Fox,  that  the  sense  of  the  town 
flf  BinniDefaam  had  not  yet  been  taken. 
iBe  jocose^  remarked,  that  he  thought  it 
lio  improper  fiimiliarity  in  Mr.  Yates  to 
iaaid  cards  to  any  member,  with  his  com- 
||liaKDt8,  desiring  his  support  of  the  Bill, 
rahape,  it  would  have  been  more  fami- 
pir,aod  have  given  less  offence  if  the  card 
lid  been  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates!  It 
fMiefideDt  there  always  had,  and  would 
[sndnae  to  be,  theatrical  representations 
^  Birmingham ;  therefore,  it  was  certainly 
to  l^alize  them,  and  put  them  un- 
the  inspection  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
T  officer,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
of  a  private  magistrate  to  check 
irregularities.    The  Lord  Chamber 


the  House  for  a  Bill  to  enable  him4o  en« 
tertain  the  people  of  Birmingham  accord- 
ing to  law;  but  yet  he  must,  though  with 
reluctance,  give  ms  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  for  it  was  clear  to  him, 
that  there  should  be  no  theatres  allowed 
by  law  in  any  manufacturing  towns.  He 
had  heard  from  good  authority,  that  the 
theatre  licensed  at  Manchester,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  application  to  parlia- 
ment, had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
already :  nor  could  it  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  what  pieces  are  sometimes 
represented,  which,  not  being  new,  are 
not  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain :  the  Beggar's  Opera,  for  in« 
stanc^e,  which  had  brought  more  unhappy 
people  to  the  gallows,  than  any  one  thin^ 
he  could  name.  As  to  the  country  get)- 
tlemen,  surely  this  was  not  such  an  age  of 
domestic  retirement,  but  what  they  might 
find  sufficient  amusement  in  visiting  their 
neighbours  in  the  summer,  without  want- 
ing to  frequent  a  theatre.  The  affair  of 
the  tickets,  he  observed,  was  become  an 
intolerable  oppression ;  for  it  was  not  al- 
wajTS  the  master  manufacturer  who  com- 
pelled his  workmen  to  take  them;  it 
was  the  agents  from  foreign  countries^ 
who  forced  the  masters  to  take  them,  or 
threatened  to  carry  their  orders  elsewhere 


would  regulate  a  licensed  theatre,  and  !  if  they  refused.     Considering,  then,  the 


circumstances  of  Birmingham  as  a  great 

manufacturing  and  trading  town,  depend- 

^         ^  ,         ^  ing  on  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the 

Birmingiiiam,  had  frequent  opportunities  |  poorer  class  of  people,  he  was  of  opinion 

hearing  the  most  melancholy  complaints    it  would  be  highly  improper  to  license  an  j 

theatre  there. 


)B  any  just  complaint  of  the  inhabitants, 

id  the  licence. 
iir  Henry  Gough^  living  near  tb3  town 


init  the  oppression  of  forang  the  poor 
to  take  tickets  for  the  players' 
Its;  and  since  there  bad  been  two 
theatres,  the  evil  had  been  greatly 
and  that  it  was  high  time  to  put 
op  to  it.  The  Bill,  so  far  from  apply- 
a  remedy,  would  establish,  and  in  some 
authorise,  the  hardship.  There 
DO  neeesHty  Birmingham  should  have 
theatre;  a  strolling  eompany  might 
sad  then  come  there,  but  the  magis- 
would  Judge  if  it  was  proper  for 
to  perform  or  not;  and  having  no 
ed  resilience  or  protection,  they  coidd 
no  pretence  for  the  shameful  method 
dirtressmg  the  poor  by  benefit  tickets. 
t  was  therefore  against  the  Bill. 
Mr.  T.Taamshend  bestowed  great  enco- 
~  Ds  on  the  talents  of  Mr.  Yates  as  an 
^^;  acknowledged  his  having  frequently 
^*Md  great  ^More  firoio  hi$  repreaen- 


Mr.  Burkcy  after  exculpating  Mr.  Yatea 
from  the  charge  of  impudence  in  his  ap- 
plication to  the  House,  declared  it  to  be 
the  right  of  every  subject  to  petition  par- 
liament in  any  case,  where  the  legislature 
could  be  of  use  to  him.  It  rested  with 
parliament  to  receive  or  reject  his  petition ; 
but  certainly  he  ought  not  to  be  treated 
with  severity,  so  that  he  should  go  from 
the  House  in  a  worse  situation  than  he 
came  to  it.  As  to  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thets used  in  old  acts  of  parliament  against 
unlicensed  players,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
they  partooK  of  the  savage  temper  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  made.  The  pro- 
fession was  a  liberal  one,  and,  under  pro- 
per limitations,  highly  useful ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  wished  to  see  those  whose  abilities 
gave  rational  enterti|inment  to  the  public 
treated  with  decent  respect.  If  unlicensed 
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Slayers  were  deemed  va^abonds^  surely 
ir.  Yates  was  justifiable  m  attempting  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  his  per- 
son and  for  his  entertainments,  which  the 
people  of  Birmingham  seem  to  have  been 
fona  of  for  so  many  years*  He  though^ 
the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Yates  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  He  then 
corrected  sir  William  bagot  in  point  of 
chronology,  remarking,  that  theatres  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  re- 
public was  in  the  most  flourishing  state ; 
that  civil  liberty  encouraged  this  rational 
entertainment;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
principle  that  no  man  should  be  compelled 
even  to  pleasure,  that  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill,  because  it  was  evident  to  him 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  against  it.  He  mentioned  sir 
William's  wish,  that  Birmingham  mi^ht 
remain  in  its  village  state ;  and  took  notice 
of  the  politics  of  the  times,  which  he  feared 
would  gratify  the  hon.  gentleman's  wishes ; 
for  instead  of  improving  villages,  and  con- 
verting them  into  large  towns,  the  wretched 
measures  we  had  been  pursuing  for  some 
time  past,  it  was  to  b&  feared  would  soon 
reduce  our  great  trading  towns  to  obscure 
villages.  Birmingham  might  very  soon 
have  no  theatre,  no  manufacturers,  no  ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr.  Wilkes  went  into  the  Roman  his- 
tory, and  maintained  from  thence  that  the 
lime  when  theatres  were  most  encouraged, 
was  the  very  period  when  Rome  enjoved 
her  civil  liberty  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
Lelius  and  Scipio,  the  friends  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  liberties  of  the  Romans, 
were  likewise  the  patrons  of  Terence.  In 
the  free  states  of  Greece,  theatres  flou- 
vished  earlier  than  at  Rome.  It  was  a  ra- 
tional entertainment,  and  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  mentioned  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
should  have  added,  that  in  the  same  thea- 
tre the  Conscious  Lovers  and  Cato.  are 
performed :  and  I  appeal,  said  Mr.  Wilkes, 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  re« 
presentation  of  Macbeth,  if  they  do  not 
think  it  must  have  a  greater  effect  to  pre- 
vent the  horrid  crime  of  murder,  than  all 
the  sermons  that  have  been  preached  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  With  respect 
to  tho' magistrates  of  Birmingham,  I  must 
observe,  Sir,  that  they  have  no  power  but 
what  they  derive  from  the  laws;  and  in 
permitting  unlicensed  players  to  perform 
for  so  many  years,  they  were  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  their  duty :  they  suspended  the 
laws;  an  offence  for  which  one  of  the 
Stuarts  was  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 


The  application  from  Mr.  Yates  is  a  verj 
proper  one,  that  he  may  be  supported  in 
bis  profession  by  the  laws ;  and  notwitn. 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  against  ha?- 
ing  theatres  at  Birmmgharo,  I  still  thiok 
the  people  will  be  better  employed  at  ths 
playhouse  than  in  ale-houses  andgin-thopd 
As  to  the  majority,  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  them ;  if  50,000  of  the  inhabitaote  oi 
Birmingham  are  against  having  any  tbeap 
tre  at  all,  is  this  a  good  foundation,  in  a 
land  pf  freedom,  for  debarring  the  other 
10,000  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  rational 
amusement,  for  which  they  have  a  stroo| 
inclination  ?  Surely  it  cannot,  it  ought  not, 
As  to  the  abuse  with  respect  to  benefit 
tickets,  it  may  be  provided  against  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill ;  I  am  therefore  for 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Jatnes  LadtreU  to  explain,  said,  thai 
Mr.  Yates's  character  was  a  very  material 
and  necessary  object  of  consideration ;  fof 
that  the  Bill  applied  to  take  powers  oot  cjl 
the  respectable  hands  of  the  magistratei^ 
who  must  have  the  peace  and  prosperito 
of  the  town  and  manufactures  at  heart,  aijl 
that  to  vest  those  powders  in  the  hands  off 
man  who  shewed  contempt  for  the  inh%| 
bitants,  and  was  odious  to  them,  would  bf 
a  crime  in  the  House ;  therefore,  at  | 
member  of  it,  he  was  free  to  give  his  m 
nion  of  Mr.  Yates's  conduct.  He  mau^ 
tained,  that  Mr.  Yates's  attempt  lo  earn 
suph  a  Bill,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prind|j 

fentlemen,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  ^ 
Birmingham,  was  impudence,  and  paid  n^ 
compliment  to  the  integrity  of  parliamenti 
and  that  having  received  favours  for  tweotj 
years,  upon  sufferance,  shewed  the  heig^ 
of  ingratitude  towards  his  benefactors. 

Mr.  Rous  spoke  against  the  Bill,  ao^ 
replied  to  what  Mr.  Wilkes  had  said  x^ 
specting  a  magistrate's  suspending  an  ac| 
of  parliament.  He  contended,  that  th( 
hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  imputin| 
a  neglect  of  duty  to  the  neighbouring  rait 
gistrates,  because  they  permitted  unii 
censed  theatrical  representations,  contiar] 
to  law.  As  a  magistrate,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ought  to  have  known  that  it  is  m 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  to  act  ii 
the  first  instance,  but  officially,  on  a  con 
plaint  made,  or  information,  given. 
Mr.  Harris  remarked,  tliat  almost  ever; 

Sentleman  who  had-  taken  a  part  in  thi 
ebate,  had  complained  of  enormities  1uit< 
ing  been  practised  for  upwards  of  twentj 
years  in  Birmingham,  and  yet  that  severs 
gentlemen  wished  to  throw  out  a  Bill  cal 
culated  to  correct  aad  restrain  simils 
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CMimitieB  id  fotore.  He  meotioned  sere* 
niid  the  iDCtent  writers  of  an  elder  day 
in  Te^ce,  and  after  tpeakipg  liighly  in 
fnae  of  a  well-regulated  theatre,  ended 
vttb  orging  the  propriety  of  passing  the 
KD  into  a  hiw. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  On 
the  motion^  that  it  be  cominitted,  the 
Boue  diTided : 

Tellers. 

"[Mr.  Dempster    ►    -    -     J" 

Now  1^"^  William  Bagot  -    -     I   gg 
jSir  Henry  Gough    -    -     j    "^ 

So  it  paned  in  the  negative. 

Ddateon  Mr.  Temple  LuttreVi  M<h 
tuifir  the  Admission  of  Strangers  into  the 
men  tf  the  House.^  April  30.  Mr. 
fmfU  LvttreU  said,  he  thought  it  for  the 
Mit  of  all  parties,  that  strangers  should 
b  adnitted  under  proper  restrictions; 
iBdoar,  policy^  gratituae,  and  duty  to 
people,  whose  representatives  thev 
called  upon  them  to  open  their 
80  fiir  as  the  confined  limits  of  the 
would  admit  of.  There  was,  he 
iited  upon  it,  a  constitutional  right  in 
^  constituents  to  satisfy  themselves 
far  their  delegates  did,  or  did  not, 
ge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with 
and  fidelity,  and  to  form  some 
t  whether  their  principles  and  le* 
€  suffrages  might  merit  a  renewal 
that  trust  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
solicitous  to  be  present  during  the 
of  pariiament,  are,  generally 
iog,  sudi  as  are  more  immediately 
ited  in  the  question  under  debate ; 
he  appealed  to  some  of  the  ablest,  and 
diligent  members  of  the  House,  whe- 
io  former  times  they  had  not  often 
)at  hi  possession  of  matters  of  fact 
ij  decisive  of  the  business  in  issue, 
itepping  for  a  minute  into  the  gallery. 
&bricate  and  enact  laws,  especially  of 
»al  nature,  as  most  of  tnose  were 
h  had  lately  passed  the  House  of 
iQons,  with  a  clandestine  privacy,  like 
»  de  cachet  from  the  court  of  Paris, 
dnis  take  by  surprize  a  subject  whose 
'  \  and  perhaps  whose  life,  is  affected 
IJ,  must,  it  stands  to  reason,  in  a 
eountry  like  ours,  be  utterly  repugnant 
ftte  vital  principles  of  its  constitution ; 
ijerefore  should  move  for  a  committee 
Wie  whole  House,  to  consider  the  seve- 
Jorders  relative  to  the  exclusion  of 
nters  from  the  galleries.    He  said  he 


was  not  partial  to  any  particular  mode; 
but  hoped,  afler  due  deliberation,  the 
House  would  adopt  that  which  should  re- 
concile the  reasonable,  the  commendable 
curiosity  of  decent  persons  who  wished  to 
be  present,  with  the  commodiousness  of 
the  members  themselves.  Some  rule 
might  probably  be  approved  of  similar  to 
the  following:  **  Any  member  of  the 
House  attending  his  duty  in  parliament, 
to  be  permitted,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session,  to  introduce,'  before  four 
o'clock  on  each  day  of  public  business, 
one  person  into  the  gallery  below  the  bars, 
on  delivering  at  the  Speaker's  table,'  the 
name  in  writing  of  the  person  so  intro- 
duced, and  thereunto  subjoining  his  own 
name  as  responsible  for  such  iotroduc- 
tion.'*  The  private  business  of  the  day 
was  usually  ei^ded  about  four  o'clock; 
supposing  SOO  members  to  be  in  the 
House  by  that  hour,  which  was  a  greater 
number  tnan  he  had  ever  seen  durine  this 
session,  and  200  of  those  meet  with  so 
many  friends,  whose  names  they  should 
write  down  for  admittance  into  the  gallery, 
there  would  still  remain  seats  enough 
within  the  bars  for  upwards  of  100  mem* 
hers  more,  who  might  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  evening;  that  is,  in  case  of  an  adu- 
latory address  to  the  crown,  or  an  aug- 
mentation to  the  civil  list  revenue;  for 
those  were  the  only  divisions  he  had  seen 
in  parliament  when  the  company  was  stf 
numerous ;  and  indeed  some  scores  of  the 
majority  members  thought  it  sufiicient  if 
they  repaired  towards  the  close  of  the  de- 
bate from  the  outposts,  and  upon  a  forced 
march  to  the  standard  of  the  minister. 
Hence  it  was  that  when  the  Ayes  and 
Noes  were  finally  cast  up  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  there  was  sometimes  a 
respectable  attendance  of  near  four-fifthtf 
of  the  whole  body.  Mr.  Luttrell  said  he 
had  been  at  the  pains  of  measuring  the 
seats,  and  if  they  would  assign  to  stran- 
gers the  entire  gallery  below  the  bar, 
there  would  yet  be  found  near  800  feet  of 
cushion  for  the  easy  accommodation  of 
the  members :  he  would  not  wish  to  limit 
every  senator  to-  the  measure  complained 
of  the  evening  before,  as  prescribed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  for  the  Birmingham 
theatre,  which  was  only  nine  inches  each 
person ;  he  would  double  that  allowance 
or  even  give  twenty  inches  (which  was 
about  the  size  of  the  Speaker's,  seat)  to 
each  member :  a  pampered  prebend  in  a 
metropolitan -stall  asked  no  more,  and  It 
was  within  half  a  foot  of  the  state  chair  ia 
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which  his  holiness  of  Rome  ifi  carried,  by 
way  of  anniversary  sacrament,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  St.  Peter's  church,  in  all  the  pleni* 
tude  of  his  divine  vicegerency,  to  extin- 
guish heresy  under  the  type  of  a  lighted 
candle.  W  hen  sir  John  Cust  was  Speaker, 
and  during  the  great  length  of  time  that 
Mr.  Onslow  presided,  strangers  were  ad- 
mitted even  into  the  body  of  the  House, 
while  lord  Chatham  has  here  delivered  his 
gentiments  on  public  affairs,  with  god -like 
persuasion  and  eloquence.  Strangers  have 
oeen  suffered  to  aavance  so  far  as  beneath 
the  rose  which  is  in  the  centre  of  your 
roof;  that  rose  which  is  now  become,  like 
the  bloody  ones  of  York  or  Lancaster,  a 
symbol  of  state  secrecy.  To  make -its 
figurative  import  more  perfect,  I  would 
have  it  painted  white ;  the  white  rose  of 
the  10th  of  June  should  peqietuate  tne 
honour  and  virtue  of  our  present  ministers 
— with  the  arbitrary  prmciples  of  their 
cabinet  junto  and  cabinet  "parliament. 
Mr.  Luttrell  added  much  more  on  the 
ground  of  the  original  rights  of  the  people 
in  this  free  country,  to  be  present  at  the 
national  debates  carried  on  in  their  behalf 
by  their  delegates  in  parliament;  and 
wished  only  to  have  the  advocates  for  the 
continuance  of  this  calamitous  civil  war, 
and  those  who  took  the  contrary  side  of 
the  question,  and  reprobated  the  promoters 
of  it,  impartially  listened  to  by  their  con- 
stituents without  doors.  No  doubt  the 
minister  would  not  object  to  opening  the 
doors  on  the  day  of  the  budget.  For  his 
part,  next  to  the  exclusion  of  strangers 
altogether,  he  thought  nothine  so  unad- 
visable  in  this  business  as  to  amnit  stran- 
gers partially  to  hear  mutilated  debates, 
or  artful,  dangerous,  and  wicked  misrepre- 
aentations.  He  then  moved.  That  the 
orders  made  upon  the  first  of  November 
last,  **  That  the  Seneant  at  Arms  attend- 
ing this  House  do,  n-om  time  to  time,  take 
into  his  custody  any  stranger  or  strangers 
that  be  shall  see,  or  be  inarmed  of  to  be, 
in  the  House  or  gallery,  while  the  House, 
or  any  committee  of  uie  whole  House,  is 
sitting ;  and  that  no  person  so  taken  into 
custody  be  discharged  out  of  custody, 
without  the  special  order  of  the  House." 
Also,  "  That  no  member  of  this  House  do 
presume  to  bring  any  stranger  or  strangers 
into  the  House  or  gallery"  might  be  read. 
And  the  same  being  read  accordingly ;  he 
next  moved,  *<  That  the  said  Orders  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House." 
Mr.  IVilkft  secopd^d  the  motion. 


Mr.  7\  Tcwnshendy  not  havingobtenpej 
Mr.  Wilkes,  seconded  the  proposal,  ii 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  dar^ 
ing  three  parliaments,  he  was  roaster  s| 
the  precedents  of  former  times,  and  tbc 
custom  of  parliament,  relative  to  theiA 
mission  of  strangers.  He  said,  that  sud 
indulgence  was  reasonable,  and  even  m 
cessary,  on  constitutional  principles;  ia| 
he  never  had  been  witness,  till  the  presei( 
Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  of  their  geoed 
orders  thereupon  being  vigorously  put  ,| 
force.  He  wished  them  to  follow  toe  exi 
ample  of  the  other  House,  which  h^| 
opened  their  door  to  strangers;  but 
he  added,  that  he  had  a  kind  of  plet 
rusticity  about  him,  which  could  ill  bi 
the  ungracious  way  of  doing  it  with  n 
to  the  Commons.  He  was  severe  ui 
administration  ;  he  said  he  could  im| 
their  repugnance  at  going  into  a  comi 
tee  to  nothmg  but  a  glaring  sense  of  ti 
iniquity,  and  a  consciotisness  that  tl 
deeds  would  ill  bear  the  light. 

Mr.  Wilkes  insisted  upon  what  he  cali 
the  constitutional  propriety  of  going  ii 
a  committee  upon  these  rigid  and  uojt 
fiable  orders  on  the  journals  against 
very  creators  of  their  authority ;  and  ' 
a  picture  of  what  he  called  the  dark 
bloody  politics  of  the  present  junto  of  i 
nisters. 

Lord  North  took  a  view  of  all  that 
been  advanced  by  the  three  gent]< 
He  assured  the  hoo.  mover,  that  he  by 
means  wished  to  open  the  doors  on 
day  of  the  budget,  nor  at  any  other  tii 
The  day  of  the  budget  was  to  him  a 
of  anxiety  and  labour,  andnotofexi 
tion :  *'  sufficient  for  the  day  would  be 
evil  thereof."     He  flattered  himself,  at) 
events,  he  should  have  hearers  enough 
that  day,  without  admitting  strangers  ii 
the  gallery :  but  he  wished  the  hon. 
her  would  point  out  in  what  instance  i 
had  deceived  parliament,   and  misi 
sented  the  state  of  this  countrv»  or  of 
reign    powers,    before  he    advanced 
hareh  an  insinuation.    The  hon.  mi 
had  measured  the  size  of  the  gentl 
belonging  to  the  House,  but  he  had 
calculated  so  exactly  the  size  of  c< 
tuents  who  were  to  be  admitted  into 
gallery :  he  conceived  they  could  only 
the  constituents  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
spoke  last  (Mr,  Wilkes)  and  the  pi 
was  to  restrain  the  indulgence  to 
200  only,  and  all  other  constituents  w< 
it  seems,  still  to  t^c  kept  out.     He  hi{ 

li^vcd  the  Hou«e  would  b^  of  bis  opiiMl 
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iplto  open  the  doors  on  any  occasion, 
mC  even  for  the  budget ;  though  it  was  on 
lery  fair  pubUc  ground  that  they  had 
krkofore  been  admitted  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Luttrell  should  be  sorry  if  the 
flooR  held  him  capable  of  advancing 
charges  of  a  criminal  naturci  such  as  the 
Boble  lord  had  erroneously  taken  to  him* 
Rif,  vitboat  stating  the  facts  on  which 
fucb  charges  were  framed;  much  less 
would  be  leaye  the  House  with  an  impres- 
Utt,  that  those  charges  might  have  been 
bteoded  for  that  noble  lord,  for  whom  he 
bd  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  his 
mited  station  and  pre-eminent  talents : 
hit  other  ministers  had  so  misrepresented 

t  condition  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and 
^  resoarces  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
policy  and  strength  of  their  natural 
lies,  and  of  our  revolted  fellow-sub- 
(now  fellow-subjects  no  longer!) 
;  be  conceived,  he  was  fully  autho- 
'  in  candour,  to  apprehend,  that  no 
&ir  and  authentic  story  would,  upon 
whole,  compose  the  approaching  an- 
budget  He  observea,  that  although 
r  200  strangers  might  conveniently  be 
itted  at  the  time,  yet  the  indulgence 
d  not  be  always  confined  to  the  same 
Sriduab ;  on  the  contrary  many  thou- 
might  in  the  course  of  a  session 
tome  part  of  the  debates :  he  should 
thought  that  the  noble  lord,  who  was 
nt  the  preceding  evening  when  a 
ion  was  agitated  locally  ai&cting  the 
1^  of  Warwick,  must  have  observed, 
the  gallery  was  nearly  filled,  not  with 
dlesex  voters,  whom  the  noble  lord 
iMed  80  averse  to,  but  with  persons 
pn  that  part  of  England  immediately  in- 
|n^,  who  bad  the  satisfaction  to  see 
U  their  knigbts  of  the  shire  zealously 
portiD^  the  wishes  of  all  the  respect- 
K  inhabitants  in  the  most  populous  and 
wtthiog  town  of  the  county  they  re- 
Nseot,  against  a  few  presumptuous  dra- 
ttic  speculatists. 

Vr.  Fox  expressed  his  hearty  approba- 
te of  the  motion,  and  was  glad  tne  hon. 
Mleman  who  introduced  it  had  not 
^an  absolute  discharge  of  the  uni- 
fiB  and  necessary  orders  of  the  House* 
N>lifihed  for  good  government  and  de- 
kom.  He  wished  that  the  House  would, 
^heretofore,  decline  to  enforce  those 
fcn  with  such  reprehensible  rigour; 
l^be  WM  sure,  that  if  a  committee  were 
!^e  it  under  candid  consideration, 
^  method  might  be  devised  fully  to  an- , 
'^  the  end  proposed.  He  took  a  view 
[VOL  XIX.  ] 


of  lord  North's  arguments.  He  dwelt  on 
the  expediency  of  letting  in  young  men  of 
parts  and  education,  that  they  might  culti- 
vate and  improve  their  understanding,  and 
become  early  habituated  to  the  cdnduct  of 
state  affairs,  and  to  political  argumenta- 
tion* 

Mr.  Rigby  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  was  himself  the  strongest  proof 
tnat  a  gallery  lesson  in  politics  was  not 
necessary  to  form  a  perfect  statesman  and 
orator ;  for,  if  here  collected  rightly,  he  was 
elected  into  parliament  under  the  age  of 
21,  and  before  he  returned  home  from 
his  travels;  and  certain  it  was,  he  could 
not  have  been  much  schooled  in  that  gal- 
lery.   He  added,    that    his  fundamental 
maxim   in    politics  was  to  be  consistent 
throughout,  and   act   according   to   the 
best  of  his  judgment.    He  thought  it  im- 
proper to  let  m  strangers  ;  they  had  no 
Dusmess  in  the  House  at  all ;  and  he  had 
observed^  that  when  they  are    thus  in- 
dulged, scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
of  the  members  being  put  to  much  incon- 
venience, and  frequently  they  have  beea 
pushed  about  and  insulted.     He  alwaya 
nad  voted  a^nst  admitting  strangers,  and 
would  continue  so  to  do.    Even  when  it 
was  a  custom  to  let  in  strangers  under 
certain  restrictions,  he  had  never  brought 
in  any  body,  and  never  would,  even  should 
the  like   indulgence   again   take    place. 
Some  gentlemen  were  for  letting  in  the 
eldest  sons  of  members ;  he  bad  no  eldest 
son ;    many  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  so  unhappy  as  to  have  no 
eldest  son ;   were  they  tn^refore  with  pro- 
priety to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  such 
indulgence,  if  they  chose  to  have  their 
share  of  it  ?   Besides,  the  eldest  son  waa 
not  heir  by  birth  to  a  seat  in  that  House ; 
he  might,  possibly,  never  have  a  seat  there, 
except  indeed  where  there  were  hereditary 
burgage  tenures  in  the  case.    What  good 
could  result  from  strangers  bein^  in  the 
gallery  i  Only  to  print  speeches  m  news- 
papers of  all  sorts.    He  agreed  that  the 
Commons  had  little  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  stile  and  terms  of  their  admission 
into  the  House  of  Peers  :  aline  was  drawn 
between  commoners  who  are  allied  to  the 
peerage*  and  all  others  of  inferior  dignity. 
Lords*  brothers  and  lords'  cousins  might 
be  accommodated  behind  the  throne,  but 
the  rest  of  that  House  must  be  content  to 
stand  below  the  bar,  with  an  intolerable 
crowd  of  other  persons,  and  with  a  risk  of 
having  their  pockets  picked.    He  finished 
by  declaring,  that  although  he  disapproved 
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p(  th6  motion,  he  would  not  be  one  of 
those  who  would  give  his  vote  in  favour 
^&Dy  positive  resolution  of  parliament, 
to  exclude  the  people  without  doors  to- 
tally ;  and  if  the  pov^er  could  be  totally 
Tested  in  the  Speaker^  and  committed  to 
.his  discretion^  he  might  perhaps  risk  a 
little  of  the  strictness  of  his  ruler's  doc- 
trines. 

Sir  tF.  Meredith  said,  that  none  but 
members  ought  to  be  present  during  the 
debates  of  that  Mouse;  there 'were  votes 
published  iqider  the  Speaker's  authority, 
which  sufficiently  declared  the  sense  and 
cletermination  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  every  important  question.  The  argu- 
ments, the  motives,  the  policy,  and  influ- 
ence that  might  induce  those  decisions, 
were  out  of  the  pale  of  popular  enquiry. 
The  world  at  large,  even  our  immediate 
constituents,;  had  no  just  claim  to  be  ap- 
prized of  all  the  minutiae  of  debate ;  but 
if  gentlemen  wished  to  let  in  strangers,  they 
should  first  learn  to  preserve  better  tem- 
per, to  lay  aside  inflammatory  declama- 
tion, personal  animosities,  and  indecent 
freedom  of  speech;  then,  perhaps,  all 
parUes  might  coincide  in  an  opmion  to  ex- 
tend the  indulgence  that  was  now  asked 
for,  as  far  as  it  could  go,  without  impeding 
the  business  of  the  nation,  or  molesting  the 
members  in  the  possession  of  their  seats  in 
the  body  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker  finished  the  debate,  by 
calling  on  the  House  to  instruct  him  on 
this  delicate  occasion  how  he  was  to  act. 
'He  said,  if  it  were  to  meet  the  sense  of 
the  House,  and  he  could  be  allowed  to 
adnut  strangers  impartially,  and  according 
to  a  general  rule  agreed  on  by  all  parties, 
he  snould  be  for,  for  his  part,  from  having 
an  objection  to  such  indulgence ;  but  he 
wished  not  to  have  a  discretionary  task 
assigned  to  him  in  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
where  be  was  apprehensive  that  the  best- 
meant^  complacency,  and  unbiassed  dis- 
pensation or  his  power,  would  foil  of  giv- 
ing that  unanimous  satisfaction  which  was 
the  first  object  of  his  ambition. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 


Protest  against  the  HausehM  6SL 


[ilA 


▼cAo  J  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  -    ->   ^^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


NO"  5  K*  Sot  °'^'*^ 
f  Mr.  Robinson  - 


Lord  Radnor^ s  Protest  against  the  BiU' 
for  the  better  Support  of  the  King^s  House- 


hold,'}  May  1.  It  was  moved,  tliat 
Bill  <'  for  the  better  support  of  his 
jesty's  household,  and  ot  the  honoar 
dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain/ 
be  committed :  which  being  objected  V^ 
afler  a  short  debate^  was  resolved  in  tki 
affirmative. 

«(  Dissentient' 

**  Because  though  I  admit  and  zea]( 
contend,  that  the  splendor  and  dignitj 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  cr( 
of  the  royal  household,  ought,  for  his 
jesty's  personal  satis&ction,  no  less 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  to  be 
tain  ed  by  liberal  grants  of  parliament 
beral  beyond  the  charge  of  parsimony, 
a  minute  calculation  of  the  demands 
government),  yet  when  no  considc 
IS  had,  and  no  account  whatever  given 
of  various  productive  funds  of  which 
Majesty's  servants  are  in  the  receipt, 
which  never  are  accounted  for  in  par 
ment,  I  must  insist,  that  all  calculatid 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  assumed  sam 
800,000/.  only,  are  fallacious  and  ahsai 

<(  Because  these  funds'  produce  eit 
the  sum  of  78,000/.  or  more  or  less, 
they  produce  that  sum,  the  produce 
than  liquidates  tlie  present  stated  deht: 
they  produce  less,  but  yet  produce 
thing,  the  accounts  upon  the  table 
be  true,  for  such  produce  would  then  eil 
have  been  accounted  for  in  diminuti( 
this  debt,  or  such  produce  is  still  in  hi 
and  the  means  of  discharging  such 
remain;  or  there  has  been  some 
expenditure  to  irhich  it  has  been  si 
and  which  administration  have  not  ti 
fit  to  mention.  If  they  produce  (( 
cannot  but  think  they  do  produce) 
derably  more,  it  surely  rests  on  adi 
tration  to  shew  the  application,  rather 
becomes  the  credulity  of  parliament  tAi 
cept  these  accounts  as  complete,  or  itsj 
nerosity  to  supply  with  such  readii 
and  consequently  encourage  the  m 
ness  of  their  profusion  as  to  the  ai 
and  perhaps  their  criminality  in  destu 
of  these  sums. 

**  And  because  when,  exclusive  of 
enormous  sums  stated  to  be  lodged 
certain  persons,  who  are  members  of  I 
House  of  Commons,  for  secret  and  ^ 
services,  (words  calculated  to  perplex|i 
not  inform  1,  the  extrava^nt  amooi 
salaries  ana  acknowledged  pensioni^ 
which    parliamentary    jealousy  clsinM| 
right  of  making  a  large  addition,  on  a 
count .  of  the  general    belief,  amount^ 
with  many  person's  to  an  internal  cobti 
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mf  of coDiiderable  diebivsemeBto  for  ee- 
^  tod  unackpc^Iedged  purposes)^  is 
tfuidered>  1  boU  it  my  duty  as  a  mender 
g  the  legUa^ura^  to  witlibold  the  addi- 
tJODa)  roeansy  affi>raed  by  this  BUI,  of  cor- 
npuog  the  int^rity  of  parliaiaent. 

•«  Radnor.'* 


in 


Ma.  SPEAKin  Nortok's  Spbbch  to 
fHB  King  on  p^ESENtiNG  THE  Bill 

^a  TBB  BETTER  SUPPORT  OP  HIS  MA- 

fmfs  UouaxHOLD.!  May  7.  The 
fmg  beiog  seated  on  the  throne,  adorned 
JNth  hit  crowo  and  regal  ornaments,  and 
'  by  his  officers  of  state  ( the  Lords 
Iheir  robes),  commanded  the 
usher  of  tne  Black  Rod  to  let 
Commons  know,  **  It  is  his  Majesty's 
they  attend  faim  immediately,  in 
House."    Who  being  come, 

[r.  Sneaker  N&rton  addressed  his  Ma* 
asToUows:* 

<■  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
\  "  The  BBi,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
kment  to  your  Majesty,  is  intituled,  *  An 
[Act  for  die  better  support  of  his  Ma- 
8  Household,  and  or  the  honour  and 
of  die  crown  of  Great  Brrtatn :' 
which  yoojr  Commons   humUy   beg 

rojral  assent. 
^  By  diis  Bill,  Sir,  and  the  respectful 
imstances  which  preceded  and    ac» 
led  itj  your  Commons  have  given 
Uest  and  clearest  proof  of  their  zeal 
affection  for  your  Majesty.    For,  in  a 
of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and 
r,  their  constituents  labouring  under 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
fidthfiil   Commons  postponed    all 
basinesa;   and,  with  as  much  dis- 
ss the  nature  of  their  proceedings 
admit,  have  not  only  granted  to 
Majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but 
a  very  mat  adaitional  revenue;— 
beyond  example  ;   great^  beyond 
Majesty's  highest  ezpence.f 
**  But  all  dits,  Sir,  they  have  done,  in  a 
IfeD-grounded  confidence,  that  you  will 
wisely,  what  they  have   granted 
ly:  and  feelinff^  what  every  good 
must  fed  with  the  greatest  satis- 
Aat,  under  die  direction  of  your 
's    wisdom,    the    affluence    and 
of  the  sovereign  will  reflect  dig- 
and  Jionoiir  upon  his  i>eople.^' 


^^TUsisAB  eaart  ^ea^  qf  the  Speech  m 

^BPaea  ay  ,|pe  cMpeaaar. 

tSwinai  tf^ewhcts,  who  t$iok  ootas  of  U^s 
jpN^  JtrolB  jmpM«  iwlead  nf  ^i^^ce. 


Ordered,  nem.  con.  lliat  Mr.  Speaker 
be  desired  to  print  the  Speech  by  him 
made  to  his  Majesty  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  this  day,  upon  his  presenting  to  his 
Majesty  the  Bill  tor  the  better  support  ot 
his  Majesty's  Hoi^sehold^  and  or  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Gre# 
Britain,  which  then  received  the  royal 
assent. 

Debate  in  the  Commofu  on  a  Demand 
made  by  the  Landgrave  ofHeasefor  the 
Expences  of  Foreign  Hospitals  during  the 
late  War.}  May  8.  In  ther  Committee 
of  Supply,  Lord  North  moved,  **  Tha^ 
41,820^  be  granted  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  make  good  cKpencea 
of  foreign  hospitals  during  the  late  war: 
that  S2,934</.  oe  granted  for  a  like  sum 
distributed  among  nis  Majesty's  subjects 
in  America,  for  the  losses  they  have  sus- 
tained since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  troubles  in  that  country."  Ojd 
the  first  Resolution,  the  Committee  di« 
vided;  Ayes  38,  Noes  20.  The  second 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Colonel  BarrS  condemned  the  conduct 
of  administration  in  very  severe  terms^ 
particularly  for  what  he  called  their  public 
profusion,  and  the  House  for  its  tame  ac- 
quiescence in  every  thing  proposed  by  the 
minister,  however  scandalous  and  bare- 
faced. He  enumerated  the  several  dou- 
ceurs the  German  princes  had  received^ 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  a  mercenary 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  human  bloody  to  be 
spilt  in  a  quarrel  they  had  no  more  evenr 
tual  interest  in,  than  in  that  now  waging 
between  the  Turk  and  the  Sopbi  of  Persiiu 
or  the  scenes  of  murder,  oppression,  anj 
pillage,  acting  within  the  Mogul  empire. 
Every  request,  however  unreasonable,  was 
granted ;  every  offer,  however  preposter- 
ous and  humiliating,  was  made  to  those 
petty  princes,  to  induce  them  to  forward 
the  schemes  of  a  set  of  men,  who  were  de- 
termined to  extirpate  our  subjects  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  compel  them 
to  submit.  Tliey  had  double  subsidies^ 
levy-money,  ordnance,  and  staff:  they 
were  paid  for  killed  and  wounded  men, 
and  still  their  corps  were  to  be  recruited 
^o  their  full  complements  previous  to  their 
return  to  Hesse  a^d  Brunswick,  ^o  that 
they  were  doubly  paid,  doubly  officered, 
and  were  to  have  double  subsidies.  Levy- 
money  was  even  paid  for  their  officers,  a 
circumstance  unknown,  he  believed,  in  the 
military  annals  of  mankind.  He  observed, 
that  fpuneen  yeacs  had  elapsed  since  the 
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State  claim,  now  revived,  was  first  made ; 
that  a  commission  was  appointee^  to  take 
the  whole,  of  the  German  demands  into 
consideration,  to  examine  and  liquidate 
them ;  that  after  the  most  laboriQus  inves- 
tigation, several  of  the  claims,  among 
which  the  present  was  one,  were  totally 
rejected,  neither  being  properly  vouched 
nor  authenticated;  and  of  those  that  had 
a  colour  of  justice  to  support  them,  the 
commissioners  thought  they  acted  gene- 
rously by  liquidating  the  demands  at  llrf. 
in  the  pound  discount ;  that  is,  instead  of 
paying  the  German  princes  20j.,  they  gave 
them  juit  20(/.  An  expression  had  fallen 
from  him  in  a  former  debate,  which  he 
now  begged  leave  to  retract.  He  had 
said,  that  that  House  held  the  public  purse. 
Fool,  that  he  was,  for  being  so  deceived  1 
He  might  have  long  since  learned,  that 
whatever  sum  the  minister  thinks  proper 
to  ask  is  instantly  voted  without  hesitation, 
without  iaccount. 

Mr.  CormoaU  said,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  li- 

auidate  the  German  demands ;  but  denied 
lat  the  charge  for  hospitals  was  totally, 
.  or  at  all  rejected.  It  did  not  properly 
•come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  board, 
because  it  depended  upon  another  account, 
not  at  that  time  made  up,  that  of  Mr. 
Bishop,  who  was  purveyor  to  the  hospitals. 
So  far  from  the  demand  being  stated,  it 
was  kept  up  from  the  time  it  was  first  in- 
curred, to  the  present  year,  in  a  regular 
official  manner;  and  when  it  came  before 
the  commissioners,  it  was  neither  refused 
nor  reprobated,  but  was  merely  postponed, 
as  not  being  regularly  before  them.  From 
what  appeared  then,  as  well  as  what  he 
had  learned  since,  he  was  convinced  the 
claim  was  a  just  one. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  always  understood 
that  the  German  accounts  had  been  set- 
tled many  years  ago ;  parliament  and  the 
liation,  he  presumed,  understood  so  too. 
If  he  was  mistaken,  he  was  mistaken  in 
good  company ;  and  all  he  could  say  now 
was,  that  the  commissioners,  among  whom 
he  might  include  his  hon.  friend,  had  not 
done  their  duty.  This  demand,  which,  it 
seems,  was  known  to  every  one  but  those 
who  oueht  to  have  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  lay  sleeping  for  upwards 
of  two  years,  and  now  came  waking  to 
that  House,  which,  indeed,  seemed^  like 
the  claim,  to  be  slumbering  over  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation.  If  this  demand  was 
paid,  the  certain  consequence  would  be, 
kts  being  followed  by  others  beyond  num- 


ber— <<  The  fruitful  parent  of  a  hundrc 
more."  All  Germany  will  daily  teas 
with  importunities,  or  stun  this  Houi 
with  its  afler-claps.  We  shall  never  I 
easy  ;  we  shall  never  have  done  grantinj 
nor  they  asking,  while  we  have  a  nhillio 
lefl  to  grant.  He  was  severe  on  the  m 
nister  for  urging  a  matter  of  so  much  coi 
sequence  when  there  was  so  thin  an  attei 
dance. 

Lord  North  allowed,  that  the  accooi 
was  of  a  long  standing ;  and  wished  it  ha 
been  made  earlier.  That,  he  observa 
however,  was  the  only  objection  that  cod 
be  urged  against  it ;  for  he  was  of  opinin 
that  the  account  was  clearly  statea,  an 
that  the  demand  was  just,  and  ought  i 
be  paid. 

Mr.  T.  Tatonshend  spoke  warmly  again 
the  motion.  He  observed,  that  the  Gai 
man  accounts  were  made  up  most  iniqu 
tously  ;  and  that  that  able  and  hone 
man,  the  late  Mr.  Grenville,  being  ministi 
at  the  time  the  commission  was  appoinU 
to  enquire  into,  and  to  liquidate  them,  m 
his  face  against  them.  He  instanced  m 
or  two  particulars  of  gross  imposition,  an 
observed,  that  altliough  the  defalcatk 
made  by  the  commissioners  might  not  I 
quite  so  much,  as  that  stated  by  his  ha 
friend,  he  was  pretty  sure  that  it  amount 
to  full  two- thirds,  if  not  more.  He  u 
stanced  one  article  of  70,000/.  being  ei 
tirely  rejected;  whether  the  claim  n« 
made  was  included  in  that  sum,  he  koe 
not ;  but  he  was  certain  the  whole  afi 
had  a  very  disgraceful  appearance. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  said,  he  shod 
certainly  give  his  negative  to  the  resoli 
tion ;  an  account  examined  and  settle 
should  never  again  be  brought  forwa« 
unless  proofs,  which  were  out  of  the  poi 
of  the  creditor,  accompanied  it.  Not 
like  that  was  pretended ;  no  new  light  ^ 
spoken  of;  the  only  reason  assigned^ 
tne  minister  for  complying  with  the 
mand  was,  merely  that  it  was  made, 
that  was.  all. 

An  explanatory  conversation  now 
place  between  lord   North   and  M< 
^arr6,  Cornwall,  Townshend,  and  Burl 
in  the  course  of  which,  nothing  couh 
drawn  from  the  Treasury- bench,  but 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  founded  on  J 
good  faith  to  all  the  world,  particular! 
its  allies,  rendered  a  compliance  with 
present  demand  indispensably  net 

Mr.  Burke  denied  that  the  good 
or  national  honour,  was  at  all  concei 
On  the  Contrary,  he  thought  that 
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>aelwth  io  much  concerned^  as  to  re- 
M  {be  niotioQ  with  contempt.  If  we 
|ire  money,  we  should  give  it  spontane- 
ij.^ndnot  be  bdllied  out  of  it.  The 
iiaos  were  now  maintaining  a  miniate- 
war  iQ  America.  Honour,  dignity, 
decency  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  this 
jbrourite  measure.*  Hesse  availed  them* 
lehres  of  the  glorious  golden  opportunity, 
kid  extorted  the  sum  now  demanded; 
r,  he  presumed,  threatened  to  withdraw 
sr  troops.  He  laughed  at  the  dignity 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  good 
obMrved  by  it  towards  its  allies;  and 
laded  with  predicting,  that  tl)e  king 
Prussia  would  again  renew  and  press  his 
s  relative  to  the  arrears  of  subsidy 
since  the  late  war ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
I,  was  much  better  entitled  to  be  gra- 
1,  than  the  landgrave  of  Hense,  though 
did  not  mean  to  consider  the  justice  of 
Majesty's  claim  in  any  other  than  a 
irative  view. 

le  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair,  ai 
as  the  first  Resolution  was  read, 
Henrif  Hoghton  said,  that  no  person 
Id  be  readier  to  support  the  good  faith 
the  nation  than  himself;  but  he  could 
rer  consent  to  the  granting  a  sum  of 
tey,  vhich  exactly  resembled  a  foreign 
Dte,  extorted  from  us  on  account  of 
distracted  situation  of  our  public  af- 
He  was  certain,  that  no  example  of 
a  requisition  was  known  in  the  annals 
parliament,  that  a  debt  should  be  de- 
ided  at  the  end  of  14  years ;  and  that 
such  a  critical  season,  that,  he  pre- 
Md,  those  who  made  it  imagined  that 
could  not,  nor  would  not  be  denied. 
his  part,  however  ready  he  was  to  give 
^~^ii  and  vigour  to  government,  he 
do  all  in  his  power  to  disappoint  so 
ierous  an  expectation ;   and  as  he 
he  should    most    certainly  vote 
it.    He  could  not  help  expressing 
degree  of  indignation  at  an  attempt, 
i  bore  every  appearance  of  endea- 
ing  to  impose  on  the  nation  by  means 
most  unprecedented  and  unjustifiable. 
'r.  Cormoall  said  the  affiiir  had  been  to- 
misunderstood   in   the   committee, 
demand  was  represented  as  a  dormant 
now  revived,  though  suffered  to 
for  14  years ;  that  it  was  rejected  by 
^commissioners  appointed  to  liquidate 
German  demands,  during  the  fidmi- 
tion  of  Mr.  Grenville ;  and  that»  in 
^t  riiape  it  wanted  Uiat  degree  of 
itidty,  whidi  it  ought  to  have,  to 


Mr. 


entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  that  House. 
He  should  say  a  word  or  two  on  each  of 
those  heads.  As  to  the  staleness  of  the 
demand,  the  contrary  was  manifest,  for  it 
was  included  in  the  gross  sum  which  came 
before  the  commissioners,  but  not  thinking 
themselves  authorized,  the  matter,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  them,  was  postponed,  not 
rejected.  Applications  were  then  made 
through  an  official  channel,  where  it  was 
answered,  that  until  Mr.  Bishop's  ac- 
counts, who  had  the  superintendancy  of 
all  the  hospitals,  were  received,  nothing 
could  be  done.  When  those  accounts 
were  passed,  the  foreign  hospitals  made  a 
part  of  them.  They  ^ere  accordingly  re- 
ferred to  the  auditor  of  the  imprest,  where 
being  audited  and  passed,  they  were^ re- 
ferred back  to  the  Treasury  board.  So 
the  affair  stood  in  177S  or  1774,  when  the 
last  steps  were  taken  in  this  matter.  Other 
business  of  greater  importance,  or  acci- 
dent, prevented  any  thing  more  being  done, 
till  the  treaties  with  Hesse  were  entered 
into :  and  from  that  time  till  the  account 
was  ultimately  examined  and  approved  of^ 
nothing  particular  passed  on  the  occasion. 
The  discharging  the  demand  made  no  part 
of  any  public  or  private  stipulation.  Wlien 
the  Treasury  board  received  that  degree 
of  satisfaction,  and  those  regular  official 
documents  it  always  requires,  administra- 
tion for  the  first  time  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  into  that  House.  The  claim, 
then,  being  neither  a  stale  nor  ddrmant 
one,  he  could  with  justice  say,  that  it  was 
never  rejected.  The  reason  why  the  com- 
missioners declined  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  was  this  :  Mr.  Bishop's  accounts, 
in  which  those  of  the  foreign  hospitals  were 
included,  not  being  passed  in  the  official 
forms,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  deter- 
mine on  the  afiair  of  foreign  hospitals, 
without  directly  taking  upon  them  to  de- 
cide on  Mr.  Bishop's  accounts,  which  was 
clearly  out  of  their  province.  And  as  to 
the  last  objection,  that  the  accounts  were 
neither  clear  nor  properly  vouched,  if  even 
true,  it  did  not  remain  to  be  now  discussed. 
If  they  were  improperly  passed,  that  might 
be  a  subject  very  proper  for  the  House  to 
examine  into,  as  applying  to  the  conduct 
of  the  officers;  but,  as  against  the  claim, 
it  availed  nothing.  The  demand  was 
made  in  time ;  it  was  regularly  examined, 
and  officially  passed;  and  consequently, 
as  between  this  country  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  it  had  every  sanction  which  the 
law  or  constitution  could  give  it. 
Sir  George  Howard  obierved,  howerer 
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iogenious  tbe  hoD.  gentlemoD's  arguments 
tnight  be,  tbey  were  nevertbeless  far  from 
bringing  borne  conviction  to  bis  mind.  Ue 
well  remembered,  that  wben  be  wa9  in 
Germany,  frequent  applications  were  made 
to  bim  on  the  subject,  but  be  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  bis  countenance 
to  what  he  all  along  bad  reason  to  believe 
was  conducted  in  a  very  suspicious^  if  not 
fraudulent,  manncTf  He  recollected  hav- 
ing several  conversations  with  Bishop, 
which,  with  what  he  learned  himself,  were 
the  causes  why  he  entertained  tbe  disuH 
probation  he  now  expressed;  nor  could  he 
see  bow  the  passing  of  Bishop's  accounts 
totally  precluded  the  commissioners  from 
entesing  into  any  enquiry  into  the  justice 
of  the  demand,  but  by  resorting  to  the 
true  cause,  whicli  was,  that  the  claim  was 
really  and  truly  rejected :  or  that  if  it  had 
been  pressed  at  the  time,  it  would  have 
been  round  to  be  unsupported  by  truth  or 
justice.  In  every  light,  therefor^  he  con- 
sidered the  claim,  and  from  tbe  mode  of 
bringing  it  forward,  he  had  still, more  rea- 
son to  think  It  ought  not  to  be  complied 
with. 

Mn  Baldvain  opposed  the  receiving  the 
report,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  staleness 
1^  the '  demand.  The  debt,  on  which  the 
demand  was  founded,  was  contracted  16 
years  ago.  A  regular  demand  was  made ; 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  just  one ;  the 
issue  of  their  enquiries  was  a  positive  re- 
jection. 

Mr.  Booth  said,  the  present  was  a  claim 
Ke  could  never  consent  to ;  and  the  mode 
of  bringing  it  forward,  so  late  in  the  season, 
and  when  so  many  of  tbe  representatives 
of  the  people  were  absent,  not  expecting 
auch  an  aAer-dap,  rendered  the  amur  still 
xnore  disagreeable. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  insisted,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dear  than  the  accounts, 
aor  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  vouched  and 
patfM.  That  whatever  reluctance  some 
gentlemen  might  have  to  tbe  staleness, 
there  did  not  a  single  objection  subsist 
Agamst  the  justice  of  the  demand ;  and  as 
for  its  being  of  so  long  a  standmg,  whan 
it  was  considered  that  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  that  objection  must  share 
the  same  figite,  as  proceeding  entirely  from 
necessiur. 

Mr.  r.  Timulkend  contended^  that  tbe 
present  sum,  if  voted,  would  be  in  ^t  4m 
additional  subsidy;  and  lamented  diose 
fatal  measMOM  vhioh  bad  ihus  rediuced  us 


to  the  humiliating  situation  of  being  die 
tated  to,  and  bullied,  by  every  petty  prine 
on  the  German  continent,  mto  toe  mv 
mortifying  and  disgraceful  concessioQ 
This,  he  said|  with  numerous  others  of  tb 
same  tendency,  were  the  blessed  fruits  i 
endeavouring  to  reduce  our  subjects  i 
America  to  a  state  of  the  most  wretdbe 
slavery. 

Mr.  Com'waU  said,  when  the  matter  fitj 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  retained  soitt 
doubts  whether  it  could  be  entertaiosij 
or  be  properly  brought  before  parlxameo| 
bat  wnen,  upon  further  enquiry^  he  djj 
covered  the  true  state  of  the  transaetiaj 
as  he  had  represented  it,  the  noble  ]p| 
who  moved  tbe  resolution  in  tbe  committal 
as  we}l  as  himself,  were  of  opinion,  thj 
the  money  might  have  been  paid  wii ' 
bripgiag  it  into  parliament,  or  previ 
procuring  its  consent,  as  an  out^tai 
arrear,  regularly  vouched,  audited, 
passed. 

Mr.  Burke  was  extremely  jocular  oa  di 
bon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  The  hsi 
gentleman,  said  he,  first  bad  bis  doubts,  i 
rather  was  of  opinion,  that  tbe  applicatiq 
should  have  been  rejected ;  and  i  thi^ 
with  great  justice.  His  doubts,  bonrersi 
on  further  enquiry,  began  to  vanish,  sii 
at  length  running  from  one  extreme  to  d 
otlier,  his  mind  suddenly  became  so  q 
lightened,  that  he  thought  the  noble  loj 
might  pay  the  demand  without  even  j 
much  as  consulting  tliis  House,  but  ch^ 
inform  us  he  had  paid  it.  This,  I  confei 
IS  a  most  extraoroinary  alteration  of  sen 
ment.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  ^ 
hon.  gentleman  the  ground  of  his  doobt 
when  they  began  to  vanish,  and  what  itj 
that  at  length  wrought  this  mighty  cbsi^ 
Did  tbe  hon.  gentleman's  doubts  proce^ 
from  his  opinion  that  the  daim  was  ahlN 
lutdy  nejected  by  the  very  commission  Q| 
der  which  he  acted  ?  U  they  did,  wis 
new  lights  has  he  since  received  ?  I  ii 
appeal  to  himself  if  he  has  a  single  woi 
of  information  now,  more  than  he  had  tfaq 
If  this  be  the  case,  how  is  it  possible  toil 
count  for  this  sudden  illumination  of  h 
QMud,  but  by  supposing  that  he  looks  ba 
ward  to  the  possible  consequences  of  a  ii 
fusal,  and  sanctities  the  means  by  the  eM 
that  of  keeping  the  landgrave  in  go| 
temper.  But  there  is  something  stiH  mi 
unaccountable  in  the  Jbon.  gentlemaa 
conduct  in  anolber  particular,  than  esi 
•any  thing  I  have  yet  mentioned;  thstj 
though  be  and  the  nohle  lord  are  bgj 
pecfiwtly  aatiafied  that  thaxiQney  demAl4 
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l^bt  be  Issued  officially,  as  aa  arrear  due 
Ae  subjects  of  the  Iaiidgra?e,  or  rather 
ludgrave  himself;  yet  out  of  a  kind 
fence,  or  condescension,  or  modesty, 
his  and  the  noble  lord's  frienos 
interpret  it  to  be»  his  lordship,  I  pre- 
!,  b^  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the 
'  n  of  his  hon.  friend,  comes  to 
t    As  he   first   doubted,  was 
satisfied,  and  was  finally  con- 
does  the  hon.  gentleman  begin  to 
again?   He  certainly  does,  or  he 
confess  hinaself  guilty  of  great  irapru- 
i  and  possibly  injustice ;  for  suppose 
resoladon  sliould  not  be  agreed  to, 
'  the  hon.  gentleman  is  convinced 
^  claim  is  just,  and  the  money  safely 
*  by  the  board  at  which  he  sits,  the 
woold  be,  nevertheless,  for  ever  re- 
ed, and  the  claimant  unjustly  de* 
of  his  demand. 
House  divided;  Ayes  50;  Noes  42. 

m  ike  Commons  on  1^  James 
I  Motion  Jor  an  Address  relative 
income  of'  the  Royal  Brothers*^ 
9.  Sir  James  Loniher  moved, "  That 
lie  Address  be  presented  to  his 
to  express  the  just  sense  this 
entertains  of  his  Majesty's  resard 
[tte  lasting  welfieite  and  happiness  of  his ' 
^;  and,  as  this  House  camiot  omit  any 
itunity  of  shewing  their  zeal  and  regard 
k  Majesty's  honour,  and  the  prospe- 
of  bis  family,  humbly  to  beseedi  nis 
iity,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
and  dignity  of  their  royal  highnesses 
Mes  or  Gloucester  and  Cumberland, 
lid  be 'graciously  pleased  to  make 
addition  to  their  annual  in<iome,  out 
revenues  cbeerfiilly  granted  his 
;  for  the  expences  of  the  civil  go- 
nt,  and  better  supporting  the  ho- 
and  dignity  of  the  crown;  and  to 
'  bis  Majesty,  that  this  House  will 
bis  Majesty  effectually  to  perform 
nnoe,  as  nothing  will  more  conduce 
~  ttrenffthening  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
'^t,  than  honourably  supportme  the 
.  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
&mfly.>'  He  began  with  warm  en- 
)s  OD  the  many  public  and  private 
of  the  two  pnnces ;  and  observed, 
disgrace  and  reproach  it  was  to  Uie 
to  permit  their  royal  highnesses  to 
a  state  much  below  that  maintained 
era]  private  gentlemen ;  a  circum- 
extremely  unbecoming  the  dignity 
oaages  of  their  rank;  that  nothing 
convey  a  stronger  iqppearance  of 


Ifa 


national  disgrace,  than  to  have  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  sovereign's  next 
brother,  a  fugitive,  or  a  kind  of  pensionary 
at  Rome,  not  from  any  extravagance  of 
his  own,  but  merely  from  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  his  Income,  which  was  known . 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  several  private 
gentlemen  in  both  kingdoms ;  nay,  he  be* 
fieved  inferior  to  the  regular  receipts  and 
profits  of  many  persons  concerned  m  trade 
and  commerce.  The  peculiar  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  the  royal  brothers  became 
still  more  exaggerated,  and  were  rendered 
more  irksome  and  mortifying,  when  tfiey 
were  contrasted  with  the  eaormotis  sooii 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  the  crown,  wh%  both  were 
tarnished  and  disgraced,  and  the  nsonej 
thus  generously  given  employed  in  purw 
poses  of  corruption,  and  squandered  awaj 
on  the  most  worthless,  to  a  degree  of  pro* 
fusion,  unknown  to  any  civiliaed  state  in 
Europe.  The  royal  duke,  now  at  Rome 
for  the  r^son  now  assigned.  Is  m  the  Une 
of  succession  to  the  crown,  and  haa  had  a 
child  bom  in  that  capitd,  and  Hving,  who 
may  possibly  sit  on  the  throne  or  these 
realms.  I  will  aliow  that  such  an  event  is 
not  very  probable ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  contend,  that  it  may  hap^^i 
pen.  What,  then,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  But  that  you  must  of  course  be 
governed  by  a  prince  not  only  bom,  but 
educated  at  Rome.  He  flattered  himsdf 
that  he  had  been  uniform  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  parliamentary  conduct;  that 
he  liked  to  speak  his  sentiments  freely  and 
openly ;  for  that  troth  being  his  object,  he 
always  pursued  it  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge. He  was  liable  to  error  and  mistake, 
but  he  liked  candour  and  steadiness  of 
conduct  so  well  in  others,  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  practise  it  himself.  He  ad- 
mired it  even  m  a  warm  opponent,  a  per- 
son whose  political  sentiments  were  known 
to  be  so  directly  opposite  to  his ;  the  per- 
son he  meant  was  tne  rieht  hon«  gentle- 
man on  the  floor,  (Mr.  RTgbv^  who,  he 
observed,  since  he  nrst  knew  him,  always 
spoke  without  reserve,  and  seldom  dianged 
his  party  or  his  opinions.  He  said,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  strong  argnment  in 
support  of  the  present  motion,  by  the  very 
persons  who  constituted  the  constant  ma- 
jorities of  that  House.  They  most  a^^ree 
with  him,  because  they  mamtatned  it  in 
debate,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  were  greatly  enhanced  in 
their  value ;  that  the  prevailing  i^shion  of 
the  tfanes,  was  td  live  m  an  increased  state 
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of  luxury,  elegance,  and  splendour ;  that 
such  an  inevitable  increase  of  expenditure 
called  for  a  suitable  increase  of  income; 
that  at  no  time  within  his  memory,  nor 
that  of  any  member  then  present,  wa^  the 
income  of  the  royal  dukes  sufficient  to 
main  tain  their  rank,  nor  at  all  adequate  to 


the  m  ost  moderate  and  measured  economy;    priety,  by  accidental  savings,  increase 


concerning  the  disposal  of  what  was 
own  property,  as  much  as  that  possei 
by  any  member  of  that  House.  Id  aooj 
light  too,,  it  was  more  proper  to  let 
King,  afler  he  had  been  for  some  time 
the  possession  of  his  newly  augmented 
venue,  ju4ge  whetlier  he  could  with  i 


and  th  at  the  parallel  held  throughout,  for 
if  the  increase  of  the  Civil  List  revenue 
was  necessary  for  the  splendour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  a  suitable  support  for 
those  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  it, 
formed  a  part  of  that  very  dignity  and 
splendour.  None  could  say  that  either 
were  maintained,  if  the  Kms's  brothers 
were  doomed  to  Suffer  a  kind  of  banish- 
menty  in.  a  state  of  poverty  and  obscurity, 
because  they  were  not  enabled  by  the 
crown  or  the  nation  to  live  according  to 
their  rank  in  their  native  country.  He 
finally  observed,  that  the  application  now 
made  to  the  throne  was  by  no  means  un- 
precedented; that  such  addresses  had 
Deen  frequent,  and  supceeded  in  more  in- 
stances than  one ;  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  ]ate  prince  of  Wales,  &ther  of  his 
present  Majesty)  and  the  two  royal  bro- 
thers, who  are  the  objects  of  the  motion. 

Sir  Edward  Astley  seconded  the  motion, 
observing,  that;  the  argument  of  similarity 
and  relation,  so  judiciously  urged  by  his 
hon.  friend,  were  unanswerable.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  must  agree 
fully  to  it  in  all  its  parts.  The  expences 
of  living  are  increased ;  the  met^ns  of  sup- 
port must  keep  pace  with  it,  say  those 
gentlemen.  The  dignity  and  splendour 
of  the  crown,  from  these  circumstances, 


mcomes  of  his  royal  brothers.  On 
whole,  if  the  present  motion  was  to  h 
any  effect,  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  \ 
of  mcreasing  parliamentary  graots,  and. 
public  burdens  already  become  enomH 

Governor  Johnstone  contended,  1 
there  was  nothing  improper  or  unseal 
able  in  the  motion  ;  that  the  average 
penditure  of  the  crown,  for  the  last  e^ 
years,  was  full  20,000/.  per  annum  uq 
the  Civil  List  revenue;  that  the  mic' 
promised  very  considerable  savings  ii 
the  departments ;  and  that,  consei^i] 
it  was  fair  to  contend,  that  the  rootioal 
both  reasonable  and  seasonable ;  and  d 
the  propriety  of  the  terms  in  which  i(j 
conceived,  they  were  the  same  as  d 
made  use  of  by  the  late  celebrated  1 
Pulteney,  on  a  similar  occasion.        *; 

Mr.  Rigbi/  opposed  the  motion  inl 
most  strenuous  terms.  He  said,  be  baj 
hish  a  respect  for  the  royal  dukes  asj 
individual  in  that  House,  but,  in  hU  f 
nion,  the  motion  would,  if  carried, ' 
most  ludicrous,  or  rather  ridiculous 
it  would  be  granting  a  sum  of  mon( 
his  Majesty  for  his  own  particular 
poses,  and  in  the  same  breath  almost^ 
siring  him  to  apply  it  to  different  purj 
It  was  mere  child's  play,  giving  a  thi 
one  instant,  and  demanding  it  the  n( 
order  to  bestow  it  on  another.  He 
turned  with  vehemence  towards  the 
and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the 


call  for  such  an  augmentation.  Is  not 
this  every  thing  that  the  warmest  friends 
of  the  motion  would  wish  to  urge  in  its 

support ;  unless  at  the  same  time  they  will    with  great  acrimony.  He  said,  that 
have  the  hardiness  to  contend,  that  the    our  burdens  were  heavy,  and  our  ex 
royal  dukes  stand  in  a  different^  predica-    immense,  our  situation  had  been  gi 
ment  from  every  other  person  in  the' king-    misrepresented  in  a  place,  and  in  tbe 
.dom ;  and  ha2ard  still  a  greater  paradox,  { sence  of  those,  where  nothing  but 
by  saying,  that  the  necessities  and  the  ;  should  be  heard.    That  the  sentimenti; 
humble,  unprincely  situations  of  the  royal    clared  at  the  bar  of  the  other  House  ti 
brothers,  bear  no  affinity  to  the  splendour    those  of  this,  were  never  so  much! 
of  the  crown,  or  the  dignity  of  the  nation  ?  ;  thought  of  here ;   that  the  Coromou^ 

Sir  «/.  G.  Griffin^  after  objecting  to  the  !  this  kingdom  knew  better ;  that  for  i 
propriety  of  the  motion,  and  urging  the  |  he  totally  disclaimed  them ;  and  bei 
difficulty  of  discussing  a  subject  of  so  deli-  |  certain  that  a  very  great  majority  of  | 
cate  a  complexion,  involving  in  it  the  King 
and  his  royal  brothers,  proposed  the  pre* 
tIous  question. 

Sir  George  Howard  said,  it  was  much 
more  decent  to  let  the  King  exercise  his 
•wn  discretion,  than  to  dictate  to  him 


House  did  so  too.  He  trusted^  that  bd 
the  House  rose,  it  would  be  proved  whe^ 
the  House  thought  with  the  Chair,  or  i 
him,  whose  sentiments,  he  said,  were, 
rectly  contrary  to  those  delivered  in 
name  of  that  House  at  the  bar  of 
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of  Lords,  on  Wednesday  last*    He 
renraied  his  argument,  and  observed, 
dut  heroic  prince,  the  late  duke  of 
iberland,  though  his  rojal  father's  pe- 
&fOurite,  had  no  more  than  ISfiOOl. 
annao,  till  after  the  battle  of  CuIIo* 
vfaen  his  income  was  aumented,  for 
til  vary  emioent  public  services;  not  out 
Ttlie  Cifil  List  revenue,  but  immediately 
tbeboontj  of  parliament,  who  settled 
tnfmitj  of  25,00(V.  on  him  for  life.  He 
the  compliments  paid  him  by  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  motion; 
hoped  he  should  always  persevere  in 
iisme  steady  line  of  conduct  to  the  end. 
be  acted  riffht  or  not,  he  was 
sous  he  always  mtended  it*    As  to 
comparative  income  of  the.  two  royal 
ia,  to  that  of  several  lords  in  this  king- 
be  allowed,  with  him,  that  it  was  con- 
>ly  less  than  several.     There  were 
17  rid)  lords,  and  many  rich  commoners. 
Md  the  hon.  gentleman,  for  Instance, 
tbat  bis  Majesty  should  augment  the 
'  dukes'  income,  bo  as  to  be  equal  to 
eiUte  possessed  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
binisdf?  If  be  would,  then  most  cer* 
'y  be  must  allow,  that  suoh  an  aug- 
would  lay  a  ground  for  another 


• 

pences  of  the  crown  were  at  all  concerned : 
this  he  instanced  in  the  several  heads  of 
salaries,  pensions,  secret  service  money, 
ambassadors,  &c.  He  then  stated  several 
general  reasons  in  support  of  the  motion, 
such  as  the  increase  of  salary  to  the  judges, 
the  overplus  between  the  real  expenditure 
for  the  eight  last  years,  and  the  necessity 
there  was  to  enable  the  royal  dukes  to  sup« 
port  their  high  rank,  both  as  peers  of  the 
first  order,  and  aa  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  tht'one.  He  said,  it  had  been  always 
the  policy  of  this  country,  to  make  a  suit- 
able provision  for  the  different  branches  of 
the  royal  family ;  it  rendered  them  inde- 
pendent of  ministers ;  and  bound  them  by 
mterest  and  sentiment  to  preserve  that 
constitution  under  which  they  enjoyed 
such  pre-eminent  and  solid  advantages. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  royal  family,  in  nar« 
row  and  dependent  circumstances,  are 
compelled  to  look  up  to  the  throne  for 
protection  and  support ;  and  from  tlie  very 
nature  of  their  situation,  are  liable  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  the  crown  in 
forging  chains  for  their  country.  This, 
he  was  certain,  was  at  present  entirely  out 
of  the  case ;  the  King  was  as  averse  to  enN 
ploying  them  in  effecting  purposes  so  far 


icatioa  to  parliament  from  the  throne.  -  from  his  heart,  as  they  would  be  to  comply 


It.  Fox  said,  he  thought  the  motion 
right, proper,  and  seasonable;  right, 
those  who  were  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
should  have  part  of  the  public  mu- 
loe,  intended  to  promote  every  thing 
might  add  to  its  splendour  and  dig« 
proper,  because  no  persons  were 
competent  to  judge 'of  tne  disposal  of 
ley  than  those  who  granted  it;  and 
>le,  because  no  time  could  be  bet- 
to  arge  the  crown  on  such  a  subject, 
then  the  sense  of  its  own  necaesities, 
I  ^.generous  conduct  of  parliament, 
"kt  promise  to  make  a  favourable  und 
il  impression.  He  dwelt  on  the  in- 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  com- 
value  of  money  now,  and  during 
the  last  reign;  and  observed,  that 
'  this  argument  was  much  relied  on 
laupport  of  the  augmentation  of  the  Civil 
revenue,  it  applied  much  stronger  in 
present  case,  because  the  increased 
of  the  necessaries  and  oonveniencies 
bfehada  much  stronger  comparative 
*ntioa ;  he  believed,  in  the  proportion 
fiiU  three  to  one,  on  an  income  almost 
ly  expended  in  those  uses,  than  on  a 
lue,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
in  round  fu-ns,  with  which  neither 
ipleodour,  dignity,  nor  immediate  ex- 
[VOLXJX.] 


with  them,  had  he  entertained  sentiments 
of  a  different  kind.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  there  were  many  public  and 
private  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  every 
branch  of  the  royal  family  happy  and  easy 
in*  their  domestic  circumstances. 

Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  stood  up  in  his 
place,  as  an  individual,  to  avow  that  the 
bounty  of  parliament  exceeded,  by  several 
thousand  pounds,  the  accounts  delivered 
in ;  and  he  hoped  that  a  proper  addition, 
in  consideration  of  that  surplus  over  what 
the  King's  wants  were  stated  to  be,  might 
be  made  to  the  income  of  the  royal  dukes. 
Full  of  these  sentiments,  he  ahould  most 
heartily  concur  in  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  House  divided.  The  Noes  went  forth : 

Tellers. 

CSir  James  Lowther 
I  Captain  Johnstone 

CSir  John  Griffin  Griffin 
(^Sir  George  Howard    - 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

While  the  majority  were  in  the  lobby 
during  the  division,  silence  was  enjoined, 
and  lord  North,  in  an  audible  voice,  gave 
notice,  that  other  business  of  consequence 
was  to  come  on  after  the  division,  and, 

[^3 
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said  he,  **  You  are  tberefore  requested  not 
to  go  home.'' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr. 
Speaker  Norton's  Speech  to  the 
King  on  presenting  the  Bill  for 
the  better  Support  of  his  Majesty's 
Household.*]  As  soon  as  the  preced- 
ing question  was  determined. 

The  Speaker  rose  in  his  place,  and 
begged  leave  to  draw  the  attention  and 
recollection  of  the  House,  to  what  had 
fallen  in  the  course  of  the  debate  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  floor, 
(Mr.  Rigby).    Previous,  however,  to  his 

*  "  V?heo  the  Speaker  presents  a  Bill  \n  ibe 
coarse  of  the  sessioo,  in  the  deliveriog  of  which 
he  thinks  proper  to  make  a  Speech  to  the 
tbroue,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  their  re- 
turn, have  sometimes  come  to  a  resolution  to 
desire  the  Speaker  to  print  his  Speech ;  as 
they  did  on  the  2od  of  December  1761,  when 
sir  John  Cast  presented  the  Bill  for  settling  a 
jointure  on  the  Queen';  and  on  the  7th  of 
if  ay,  1777^  when  sir  Fletcher  Norton  presented 
the  Bill  for  the  additional  sum  to  bis  Majesty's 
Civil  List;  and  on  the  36th  of  May  1786, 
when  Mr.  Cornwall  presented  tije  Bill  for 
establishing  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the 
National  Debt ;  and  these  Speeches  are  then 
entered  on  the  Journals.  As  the  Speaker  re- 
ceives no  instructions  upon  what  particular 
topics,  or  in  what  manner,  be  shall  express 
himself  upon  these  occasions,  it  may  happen 
that  be  may,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  mouth  he  is,  declare  senti- 
ments, which,  though  they  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  one  part  of  the  House,  are  entirely 
<H>ntrary  to  those  of  another  part.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  Speech  of  sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
on  the  7th  of  May  1777  :  for,  in  a  debate  on  the 
9tb  of  May,  some  allusions  being  made  to  this 
Speech,  as  if  the  Speaker  had  u^  expressions 
to  the  throne  which  he  was  not  authorized  to 
use  as  tfae  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Speaker  immediately  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  desired  a  copy 
of  his  printed  Speech  might  be  read  ;  and  then 
demanded  the  judgment  of  the  House,  whether 
what  he  had  said  was  liable  to  this  objection. 
The  House,    by    a  question  put,    declared, 

*  That  Mr.  Speaker  did,  upon  that  occasion, 

*  express,,  with  just  and  proper  energy,  the 

*  zeal  of  this  House  for  the  support  of  the 
'  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  in  circum- 
'  stances  of  great  public  charge.'  Under  these 
difficulties,  therefore,  the  Speaker  can  only, 
upon  such  occasions,  endeavour  to  express 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  appear  to  him  to  have  passed 
the  Bill."    HatseU's  Precedents,  vol.  3,  p.  146. 

•  SeevoI.l5|  p.  IIM, 
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taking  any  particular  notice  of  the  oeiuai 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  passed  o 
his  conduct  as  Speaker  of  that  HooBe,  b 
begged  that  his  Speech  to  his  Majeshf  i 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Wd 
nesday  last,  might  be  first  read  by  di 
clerk :  and  the  same  being  read  accoh 
ingly  (see  p.  213.)  he  then  appealed  4 
the  Journals  for  the  Vote  of  Thanks,  wtk 
followed  on  his  return,  to  shew,  that  tl 
sentiments  which  he  expressed  to  his  Mi 
jesty,  when  he  presented  the  Bill  for  tl 
better  support  of  his  Majesty's  hoosehok 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  House,  and  a 
his  own  particular  sentiments,  as  had  bee 
asserted  by  the  last-mentioned  right  ba 
gentleman.  While  the  Speaker  was  y 
on  his  legs,  up  rose 

Mr.  Righy^  who  adhering  to  what  bi 
fallen  from  him  in  the  former  debate,  spoi 
of  the  Chair  in  terms  very  nearly  bordfl 
ing  on  disrespect.  He  insisted  thst  1 
had  a  right  to  animadvert  on  the  Speake^ 
Speech,  or  on  his  conduct,  within  orwid 
out  that  House,  if  he  thought  it  imptoffl 
He  was  certain  the  Speech  now  read  4 
not  convey  his  sentiments,  whatever  j 
might  those  of  the  281  who  voted  for  4 
augmentation  of  the  King's  Civil  11 
He  said  he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  i 
Chair,  and  from  the  Chair,  and  w(n| 
never  be  intimidated,  or  led  by  any  ^ 
ducement,  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  I 
British  senator.  The  Speaker  was  no  04 
than  another  member,  and  he  was  as  fij 
to  differ  from  the  Chair  as  from  any  oth 
individual  in  that  House.  He  procee^ 
to  great  heat,  which  seemed  to  make  ij 
Treasury  bench  uneasy. 

Mr.  Fox  replied  to  the  right  hon.  gd 
tleman,  and  observed,  that  he  had  brotf 
the  matter  to  a  direct  decision  ;  that  t^ 
lie  had  rendered  -it  necessary  for  i 
Speaker  to  seek  the  sense  of  the  Hous^ 
the  charge  was  opeh  and  direct  % 
Speaker  had  either  misrepresented  a 
sense  of  the  House,  or  he  had  not ;  as  i 
individual,  he  had  disclaimed  the  led 
ments  of  the  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  ssi 
respected  himself;  and  had  plamly  binlj 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  pi 
sent :  it  was  coming  to  the  point  at  om 
and  bringing  the  matter  to  a  fair  issi 
For  his  part,  he  suspected  the  Speaker  d 
not  deliver  Uie  sentiments  of  the'majoril 
though  it  was  plain  he  did  the  sense  of  d 
House;  because  he  was  immediatd 
thanked  on  hb  return,  nem,  con,  as  I 
peared  by  the  Journals.  The  questu) 
then,  which,  remained  to  be  decided,  wi 
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IVktber  the  Speaker  had  done  his  duty  ? 

He  troth,  he  belieyed,  was,  that  the  court 

Aoogfat  he  bad  exceeded  it,  by  their  so 

l^y  disapproving  of  the  speech.    Ha 

mnMma^hom&rer,  to  take  the  sense 

sf  the  House  by  motion,  which,  if  nega- 

4red,  in  his  opinion,  the  Speaker  could 

litoo  longer  in  that  chair  with  reputation 

,(o  himKlf,  or  be  further  serviceable  in  his 

llitioo,  after  having  been  publicly  de- 

jtfted,  bullied,  and  dis^racea    He  then 

^•de  the  following  motion  : 

f  "  That  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  in 

fk  Speech  to  hu  Majesty,  at  the  bar  of 

die  Howe  of  Peers,  on  Wednesday  last, 

md  which  was  desired  nendne  caniradi- 

|Mf,bythi8  House,  to  be  printed,  did 

ttpress,  with  just  and  proper  energy,  the 

^  'of  this  House,  for  the  support  of  the 

>ar  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  in  cir- 

ices  of  great  pufaj^c  charge/' 

The  i^paiibr  assured  the  House,  that  he 

It  to  deliver  nothing  but  their  senti- 

its.    He  thought  he  was  justified  in 

he  said,  considering  the  time,  the 

ion,  and  the  various  current  circum- 

wbich  combined  to  stamp  what  he 

with  peculiar  propriety.    Conceiv- 

therefore,  that  he  had  discharged  his 

and  that  the  same,  had  been  afier- 

ds  publicly  approved  of,  he  could  not 

ik  of  renoaining  in  a  situation  where  he 

be  no  longer  servic^eable ;  which  must 

certainly  the  case,  if  the  present  motion 

Id  be  rejected. 

r.  Be  Grey  did  not  approve  of  the 
voanU,  in  the  speech.  He  said,  such 
expression  was  disrespectful  to  the  so- 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole 
conveyed  a  very  improper  idea  to 
powers  in  particular,  wno,  presum- 
OQ  its  contents,  might  be  tempted  to 
ivb  the  public  trsnquillity* 
Ihe  Speaker  replied,  that  he  thought  he 
*  not  make  use  of  the  word  tvaii^i,  as  it 
mean  nothing.  As  to  what  effect 
speech  might  nave  in  foreign  courts, 
hoy  other  political  consequence  which 
Ight  arise  from  it,  he  never  considered, 
p  wished  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
pKse ;  he  imagined  he  had  done  so ;  and 
pconld  never  think  of  sitting  longer  in 
N  chair,  than  while  he  was  in  the  exer- 
p  of  his  duty. 

[Kr*  Welbore  Ellis  said,  he  presumed 
fSpeaker  delivered  his  own  sentiments 
fw^eat  candour  and  sincerity  ;  and  in 
^yog>  in  hb  opinion,  he  acted  a  very 
NoBendable  part.  But  as  probably  he 
1*9  without  notesj  and  might  have 


drc^ped  a  word  or  expression  without  any 
intention,  he  wished  that  the  motion  might 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  be  thus  termi- 
nated ;  for  it  was  pretty  evident,  that 
though  the  Speaker  might  imagine  he  was 
delivering  the  sentiments  of  the  House, 
from  hurry  and  inadvertency,  it  was  pos*> 
sible,  he  might  not  even  have  delivered 
his  own.  He  recommended  warmly  to 
the  Speaker,  and  the  friends  of  the  mo- 
tion, that  the  matter  might  be  ended 
without  brineing  it  to  a  question. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  understood  that 
great  pains  had  been  taken  without  doors 
to  represent  his  Speech  as  not  conveying 
the  sense  of  the  Hguse.  For  his  part,  if 
he  erred,  he  did  not  err  intentionally ;  he 
meant  to  convey  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  looked  upon  himself  fully  justified  both 
in  point  of  fact  and  precedent.  If  he  mis- 
represented what  he  meant  faithfully  to 
convey,  he  trusted  the  House  would  ex- 
cuse him*  He  knew  such  addresses  to 
the  throne  had  been  frequent ;  he  was 
sure  they  were  proper.  He  said,  he 
thought  It  incumbent  on  him  to  let  his  Ma- 
jesty know  what  was  the  sense  of  the 
House ;  and,  in  so  doing,  imagined  he  was 
acting  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him : .  if  the  House  thought 
otherwise,  he  could  not,  nor  would  not, 
remain  in  that  chair. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  the  dignity  of  th^ 
House  was  gone,  if  the  Chair  was  permitted 
to  be  degraded.  It  was  plain  the  blow 
was  ultimately  aimed  at  the  House  through 
the  Chair ;  and  that  the  present  was  an 
experiment,  made  purely  with  a  view  to 
see  to  what  a  pitcn  of  humiliation  and 
disgrace  the  House  would  bear  to  be 
humbled  and  let  down.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  of  a  court  faction,  to  render 
the  representatives  of  the  people  despi- 
cable, as  well  as  detestable,  in  the  ayes  of 
their  constituents. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  ThurUm  entered 
into  a  kind  of  dissection  of  tlie  Speech. 
He  insisted,  that  it  neither  contained  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  nor  was  it  strictly 
supported  by  fact ;  for,  <*  the  large  pre- 
sent supply,  &c.  great  beyond  his  Ma- 
jesty's highest  wants,  &c."  did  not  exceed 
14,000^.  which  was  representt^d  in  the 
speech  to  be  *^  a  very  great  additional  re- 
venue." The  great  stress  Inid  on  the 
overplus  might  have  been  better  spared, 
as  it  would  have  been  extremely  mean, 
when  they  were  voting  the  augmentation, 
to  withhold  the  difference  between  the 
expenditure  and  the  grant.  He  cuntendedt 
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ihat  the  Speaker  spoke  his  own  BentjmenU» 
not  those  of  the  House*  He  mentioned 
the  word  xioantSf  and  recommended,  that 
the  affiiir  might  go  no  farther,  but  that  the 
motion  might  be  withdrawn., 

Mr.  Fox  gpoke  in  justification  of  his  mo- 
tion. He  saidy  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ellis)  had  given,  what  he  should  call 
the  watch- word ;  which  had  been  followed 
by  the  Attorney  General.  He  observed, 
that  those  gentlemen  had  founded  their 
argument  for  withdrawing  the  motion 
chiefly  on  the  speech  not  being  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House ;  whereas  the  contrary 
was  the  fact,  and  the  Journals  gave  evi- 
dence of  it.  But,  however,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen and  their  friends  thought  differ- 
ently, as  the  framer'of  the  motion,  he 
was  ready  to  come  to  issue  on  that  point 
with  them,  and  doubted  not  but -he  should 
prevail.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  House 
would  never  consent  to  their  own  degra- 
dation and  disgrace  in  the  person  of  their 
8peaker,  nor  would  ever  submit  to  con- 
tradict on  a  Friday,  what  they  had  ap- 
proved on  the  Wednesday  immediately 
preceding.  He  said,  among  the  many 
censures,  and  more  numerous  insinua- 
tions, thrown  out  against  the  Speech,  it 
was  said  not  to  be  grammar.  He  should 
not  enter  into  nice  grammatical  distinc- 
tions, or  trouble  himself  or  the  House 
about  a  choice  of  words,  or  elegancies  of 
expression ;  but  he  was  sure,  if  the  Speech 
was  not  grammar,  it  abounded  in  good 
sense,  which  was  of  infinitely  greater  va- 
lue, and  conveyed  the  triie,  unbiassed 
sense  of  the  House,  and  of  every  man  on 
either  side,  till  he  was  bought  over  to  a 
sacrifice  of  his  principles  and  conscience. 

Mr.  Rigby  still  adhered  to  his  former 
opinion,  and  justified  his  conduct  on  his 
right  to  deliver  his  sentiments  freely  on 
every  subject  arising  in  that  House,  or  out 
of  it,  if  it  was'  a  matter  properly  cogniza- 
ble there ;  but  he  disclaimed  the  least  in- 
tention of  making  any  personal  reflection 
on  the  Chair ;  and  moved  <<  that  the  House 
do  nchv  adjourn.** 

^  Governor  Johnstone  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
somewhat  lowered  his  tone.  He  thanked 
the  Speaker  for  his  speech,  and  applauded 
bis  firmness,  in  not  accepting  of  any  com- 
promise short  of  immediate  reparation, 
notwithstanding  the  threats  and  soothings 
that  had  been  alternately  held  out  and 
employed  to  induce  him  to  recede,  and  by 
so  doing, '  sacrifice,  the  dignity  of  that 
Housej  and  his  own  honour,  to  the  desires 


of  those  who  seemed  soHcitous  to  tm 
both  with  illiberality  and  contempt.  H 
said,  that  the  Speech  was  not  only  jiulifi 
able  in  point  of  fiact,  but  might  have  gov 
to  greater  lehffths,  without  mcurring  m 
just  grounds  n>r  censure.  However  ooi 
fident  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoH 
latterly  in  the  debate  might  be,  that  tU 
country  was  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperoa 
condition,  he  begged  leave  to  differ  firos 
them ;  the  contrary  would,  nay,  must  ins 
vitably  be  the  case,  if -the  American  m 
should  continue  another  campaigii.  ] 
was,  therefore,  well  said  in  the  Speed 
that  the  nation  was  **  laboaring  under  ba 
thens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,**  m 
perfectly  right,  as  applied  personally  I 
the  King,  to  remind  his  Majesty  of  tli 
true  state  of  this  country,  and  the  geoerarf 
eftbrts  of  parliament  to  relieve  him  in  904 
a  season,  as  the  most  powerful  recofDmeii 
dation  in  future  to  frugality  in  the  exped 
diture,  and  ceconomy  in  the  managemi 
of  the  bounty  they  were  then  conferrid 
on  him.  He  contended,  that  the  situatij 
of  this  country  was  truly  dreadful; 
America  was  lost,  he  feared,  beyond 
power  o£  recovery ;  nay,  he  might  veoi 
to  say,  was  irretrievably  lost ;  and 
upon  any,  the  most  confident,  on  the 
side  of  the  House,  to  rise  and  c6d 
him. 

Lord  Ongley  objected  to  the  S[ 
chiefly  on  account  o^  the  word  wrnU ; 
insisted  it  was  the  Speaker's  own 
ments ;  that  perhaps  he  q>oke  what  be 
himself,  but  he  was  satisfied  they  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  House.    Hewai 
tally  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  last.     He  was 
'fied  the  nation  was  great  and  povi 
and  abounded  in  such  resources  as  wi 
render  her  a  match  for  all  her  foreign 
domestic  enemies,  whether  in  Americs 
Europe ;  and  that  her  situation  was  • 
in  every  respect,  as  to  forbid  her  to 
any  concession  unbeoominff  her  di[ 
or  short  of  her  constitutional  sup 
rights  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  Bri 
crown. 

Sir  George  SavUe  said,  he  must 
demn  in  the  severest  terms  the  ind 
and  unparliamentary  language  wbicb 
had  heard  for  the  first  time,  since  bis 
trance  into  parliament.  He  was  witw 
the  logic  employed  by  the  opposers  of  I 
motion,  who  argued  througn  the  irfi4l 
course  of  the  evening  that  the  Speech  will 
not  the  sense  of  the  House,  became  Ckl 
House  had  the  very  day  it  was  spekea  if^ 
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cM  their  inott  wann  and  beart^  appro- 
Mm  of  it  This  might  be  a  ministerial 
Wf(^  drawing  oonclusions ;  perhaps  ex- 
laerieoce  bad  long  since  taught  them,  that 
m  leoie  of  the  House,  as  declared  by  a 
^Njjonty,  was  not  its  genuine  sense ;  but 
Mk  very  contrary  of  what  it  would  have 
ieea,  were  the  members  who  composed  it 
m  liberty  to  give  their  suffi-ages  according 
I)  their  judgment  and  consciences,  and  not 
SKordioff  to  their  interest* 
'  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridse  observed,  that, 
Sbmeof  the  leading  nemberfi  on  the  other 
IJde  wished  to  have  the  matter  smuggled ; 
^  if  that  should  be  the  case,  and  the 
ion  for  adjournment  should  be  car- 
j  he  did  not  see  bow  the  Speaker  could 
py  that  chair  a  moment  longer  with 
riety  or  reputation.  He  said,  that  the 
gentleman  near  him  on  the  floor 
r.  Fox)  was  perfectly  right  in  observ- 
,  that  the  Speech  contained  the  senti* 
of  the  whole  House,  if  the  indivi- 
I  who  composed  it  had  not  been 
t  over  to  adopt  those  of  other  peo- 
He  was  satisfied  that  this  was  not 
ly  a  general  truth,  but  was  supported 
particular  facts.  He  was  certain  that 
By  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring 
gentlemen  of  parts  on  his  side  of  the 
oase,  and  to  cause  a  defection  among 
from  the  true  interests  of  their  coun- 
It  might  be  easily  imagined  from 
he  said,  that  he  did  not  mean  him- 
for  he  was  not  worth  gaining.  As 
the  others,  though  it  had  been  the 
to  hrand  all  opposition  with  fac- 
and  interested  motives,  he  presumed, 
jlitrooger  instance  of  the  contrary  could 
^  be  given,  than  that  they  withstood 
offer  that  had  been-  made.  It  was 
ir  integrity  that  kept  them  on  that  side 
the  House,  not  any  desire  of  thwarting 
embarrassing  government,  merely  for 
pleasure  of  doing  so.  The  idea  was 
terous,  and  though  it  happened  to 
^  case  in  some  instances,  where,  he 
•orry  to  say,  the  persons  tampered 
,  had  not  the  resolution  to  withstand 
k  temptations,  but  had  fallen ;  that  cir- 
ce,  in  his  opinion,  reflected  the 
honour  on  those  who  remained  be* 
1  firm  and  incorruptible. 
Sir  George  Yonge  said,  if  the  motion  of 
ment  was  carried,  it  would  not  be 
for  the  Speaker  to  remain  an  instant 
r  in  ht9  present  situation;  that  he 
^wld  on  all  future  occasions  lie  at  the 
•»cy  of  his  enemies,  and  be  liable  to  dis- 
9*ce  whenever  he  performed  his  duty,  if 


the  •faithAil  discharge  of  it  happened  to 
contradict  the  opinions  of  those  who  wer» 
able  to  command  a  majority  in  that  House. 
The  effect  of  an  adjournment  would  be  a 
negative  on  the  motion  of  approbation,and 
would  virtually  charge  the  Chair  wiUi  deli« 
vering  a  falshood  at  the  bar  of  the  other 
House,  and  of  course  imparting  his  own 
sentiments  as  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
the  body  he  was  supposed  faithfully  to  re- 
present ;  which,  in  fact,  if  true,  was  an  of- 
fence of  a  very  heinous  nature.  He  there- 
fore trusted,  that  the  Speaker  would  nol 
recede,  but  would  persevere  with  a  spirit 
and  firmness  suitable  to  the  important  seat 
he  occupied. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  Wedderbum  said, 
he  wished  the  affair  might  be  sufficed  to 
pass  off  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Rigbj/  said,  if  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
House,  he  was  ready  to  consent  that  the 
motion  of  adjournment  should  be  with- 
drawn. He  nad  no  intention  of  driving 
the  Speaker  from  the  chair;  nor,  if  he 
were  ever  so  desirous  so  to  do,  was  he  of 
power  or  consequence,  enough  to  effect  it* 
He  maintained  the  right  of  private  opi- 
nion, and  freedom  of  speech  ;  ne  meant  no 
more  from  the  beginnmg ;  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House,  in  so  doing,  he  pre- 
sumed, he  had  not  exceeded  his  duty. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  question  being  put  oa 
Mr.  Fox's  motion,  it  was  carried  without  a 
division,  almost  unanimously. 

As  soon  as  the  motion  was  carried,  Mr* 
Serieant  Adair  moved,  '*  That  the  Thanks 
of  this  House  be  returned  to  Mr.  Speaker 
for  his  said  Speech  to  his  Majesty,''  whidi 
was  likewise  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BiUJbr 
the  better  Securing  Duck  Yards^  Sfc^ 
May  IS.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  a  Bill  *'  for  the  better  securing 
and  preserving  the  dock-yards,  magazines, 
ships,  vessels,  stores,  warehouses,  goods, 
and  merchandizes,  being  the  property  of 
private  persons  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain." 

Sir  Charles  Bunhur^  moved  to  fill  ud 
the  ^blank  with  the  words  <*  benefit  it 
dergy." 

Mr.  Combe.  Whoever  reads  your  sta- 
tute book,  and  sees  how  many  crimes  are 
punished  with  death,  which  are  much  less 
neinoiis  than  burning  of  ships,  I  am  sur- 
prized any  gentleman  should  not  think  it 
high  time  to  put  to  death  such  dangeroua 
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incendiaries.  It  is  true,  John  the  Painter 
was  hanged  for  burning  Portsmouth  dock, 
because  there  is. an  act  of  parliament  that 
makes  it  death  to  bum  royal  docks ;  but 
there  is  no  act  of  parliament  to  hang  men 
for  burning  merchant  ships  or  warehouses ; 
for  if  John  the  Painter  had  burnt  all  the 
ships  and  warehouses  in  Bristol,  he  would 
not  have  been  hanged ;  and  I  must  think 
the  example  of  death  full  as  proper  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

Sir  William  Meredith,  I  agree  with 
nay  hon.  friend,  that  no  greater  crime  can 
be  committed  than  the  wilful  setting  fire  to 
merchant  ships,  which  may  endanger  not 
only  lives  and  property,  but  public  safety. 
I  should  think  this  crime,  above  all  others, 
fit  to  be  punished  with  death,  if  I  could 
suppose  the  infliction  of  death  at  all  useful 
in  the  prevention  of  crimes.  But,  in  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  we  are  to  consider, 
sot  what  the  individual  is,  nor  what  he 
may  have  done ;  but  only  what  b  right  for 
public  example  and  private  safety. 
,  Whether  hanging  ever  did,  or  can,  an- 
swer any  good  purpose,  I  doubt :  but  the 
cnlel  exhibition  of  every  execution*day  is 
*a  proof  that  hanging  carries  no  terror  with 
it.  And  I  am  confident,  that  every  new 
sanguinary  law  operates  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  commit  capital  offences ;  for,  it  is 
not  the  mode,  but  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment, that  creates  terror.  What  men 
\aiow  they  must  endure,  they  fear;  what 
they  think  they  can  escape,  they  despise. 
The  multiplicity  of  our  hanging  laws  has 
produced  these  two  things :  frequency  of 
condemnation,  and  frequent  pardons.  As 
h(^  is  the  first  and  greatest  spring  of  ac- 
tion, if  it  was  so,  that  out  of  twenty  con- 
victs one  only  was  to  be  pardoned,  the 
thief  would  say,  "  Why  may  not  I  be  that 
one  V^  But  since,  as  our  laws  are  actually 
administered,  not  one  in  twenty  is  exe- 
cuted, the  thief  acts  on  the  chance  of  twenty 
to  one  in  his  favour ;  he  acts  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  presumption  of  indemnity ;  and 
I  verily  believe,  that  the  confident  hope  of 
indemnity  is  the  cause  of  nineteen  in 
twenty  robberies  that  are  committed. 

But,  if  we  look  to  the  executions  them- 
selves, what  example  do  they  give  ?  The 
thief  dies  either  hardened  or  penitent. 
We  are  not  to  consider  such  reflections  as 
occur  to  reasonable  and  good  men,  but 
such  impressions  as  are  made  on  the 
thoughtless,  the  desperate,  and  the  wicked. 
^  These  men  look  on  the  hardened  villain 
with  envy  and  admiration.  All  that  ani- 
mation and  contempt  of  death  with  which 


heroes  and  martjrrs  inspire  good  men  in 
good  cause,  the  abandoned  villain  feek  i 
seeing  a  desperado  like  himself  meet  dett 
with  intrepidity.  The  penitent  thief,  o 
the  other  hand,  oflen  makes  the  sober  vi 
lain  think  this  wfiy.  Himself  oppretw 
witl\  poverty,  and  want,  he  sees  a  man  ^ 
with  that  penitence  which  promifles  perdo 
for  his  sins  here,  and  happiness  bereafta 
straight  he  thinks,  that  by  robbery,  forger] 
or  murder,  he  can  relieve  aU  his  waotf 
and  if  he  be  brought  to  justice,  the  puDsl 
roent  will  be  short  a!>d  trifling,  and  the  n 
ward  eternal.  Even  in  crimes  which  « 
seldom  or  never  pardoned,  death  is  no  pn 
vention.  House-breakers,  forgers,  an 
coiners,  are  sure  to  be  hanged ;  yet  hoos 
breaking,  forgery,  and  coining,  are  tl 
very  crimes  which  are  ofienest  committei 
Strange  it  is,  that  in  the  case  of  blooi 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  most  tender,  v 
should  still  go  on  against  reason 
against  experience,  .to  make  unavaili 
slaughter  of  our  fellow  creatures.  A 
cent  event  has  proved,  that  policy  will 
what  blood  cannot  do.  I  mean  the  ' 
regulation  of  the  coinage.  Thirty  j 
together  men  were  continually  hanged 
coining,  still  it  went  on,  but  on  the 
regulation  of  the  gold  coin,  ceased, 
event  proves  these  two  things;  the 
cacy  of  police,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
ing.  But,  is  it  not  very  extraordi 
that  sinc«  the  regulation  of  the  gold 
an  Act  has  passed,  making  it  treason  l{ 
coin  silver.  But  has  it  stopped  the  coii| 
ing  of  silver  ?  On  the  contrary,  do 
you  hear  of  it  more  than  ever  ?  It 
as  if  the  law  and  the  crime  bore  the 
date.  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
her  thinks  who  brought  in  the  Bill ; 

Eerhaps  some  feelings  may  come  ac 
is  own  mind,  when  he  sees  how 
lives  he  is  tdcing  away  for  no  pui 
Had  it  been  fairly  stated,  and  specifi 
pointed  out,  what  the  mischief  of  cobi 
silver  in  the  utmost  extent  is,  that  b 
Bill  might  not  have  been  so  readily  adi 
ed ;  under  the  name  of  treason  it  found  i|| 
easy  passage.  I,  indeed,  have  always  ol 
derstood  treason  to  be  nothing  less  d«l| 
some  act  or  conspiracy  against  the  life "" 
honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of 
state ;  but  what  the  king  or  state  can 
fer  by  my  taking  now  and  then  a  bad  o^ 
pence,  or  a  bad  shilling,  1  cannot  imagisB 
By  this  nick-name  of  treason,  howete^ 
there  lies  at  this  moment  in  Newgate 
under  sentence  to  be  burnt  alive,  a  giii 
just  turned  of  14 ;  at  her  master's  biddai( 
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de  lu'd  some  white- washed  farthings  be- 
ikd  her  ttays,  on  which  the  jury  found 
lir  guilty  as  an  accomplice  with  her  mas- 
fg  in  the  treason.  The  master  was  hang- 
'  last  Wednesday ;  and  the  faggots  m 
ready,  no  reprieve  came  till  just  as  the 
tvas  setting  out,  and  the  girl  would 
re  been  burnt  alive  on  the  same  day, 
ltd  it  not  been  for  the  humane  but  casual 
bterference  of  lord  Weyraotith.  Good 
Ebd!  Sir,  are  we  taught  to  execrate  the 
kes  of  Smith6eldy  and  are  we  lighting 
now  to  burn  a  poor  harmless  child 
hidiog  a  white-washed  farthing  ?  And 
,  this  barbarous  sentence,  which  ought 
Dakemen  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
^ding  blood  for  such  trivial  causes,  is 
;ht  as  a  reason  for  more  hanging  and 
ing.  It  was  recommended  to  me  not 
J  days  ago,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
eason  to  coin  copper  as  well  as  gold 
silver.  Yet,  in  the  formation  of  these 
ioary  laws,  humanity,  religion,  and 
y,  are  thrown  out  of  the  question, 
one  wise  argument  is  always  suffi- 
:  If  yoa  hang  for  one  fault,  why  not 
a&other?  If  for  stealing  a  sheep,  why 
a  cow  or  a  horse  ?  If  for  a  shilling, 
not  for  a  handkerchief  that  is  worth 
leen  pence,  and  so  on  ?  We  therefore 
t  to  oppose  the  increase  of  these  new 
;  the  more,  because  every  fresh  one 
twenty  others. 

n  a  member  of  parliament  brings 

new  hanging  law,    he   begins  with 

^oaiog  some  injury  that  may  be  done 

ite  property,  for  \vhich  a  man  is  not 

k  to  be  hanged,  and  then  proposes 

gallows  as  the  specific,  infallible  means 

and  prevention ;  but  the  Bill  in  its 

oflen  makes  crimes  capital,  that 

deserve  whipping.    ¥or  instance, 

Shop-lifting    Act    was    to    prevent 

and  silversmiths,  and  other  shops, 

there  are  commonly  goods  of  great 

from  being  robbed ;  but  it  goes  so 

tt  to  make  it  death  to  lifl  any  thins 

t  counter  with  an  intent    to    steal. 

this  Act,  one  Mary  Jones  was  exe- 

,  whose  case  I  shall  just  mention :  it 

at  the  time  when  press  warrants  were 

on  the    alarm    about    Falkland's 

The  woman's  husband  was  pressed, 

goods  seized  for  some  debts  of  his, 

e,  with  two  small  childrek,  turned  into 

ts  a-begging.    It  is  a  circumstance 

forgotten,  that  she  was  very  young, 

19)  and  most  remarkably  hand- 

She  went  to  a  linen-draper's  shop, 

K  tome  coarse  liaea  off  the  counter, 


and  slifiped  it  under  her  cloak ;  the  shop- 
man saw  her,  and  she  laid  it  down :  for 
this  she  was  hanged.  Her  defence  was, 
(I  have  the  trial  in  my  pocket)  "  That 
she  had  lived  in  credit,  and  wanted  for 
nothing,  till  a  press-gang  came  and 
stole  her  husband  from  her;  but,  since 
then,  she  had  no  bed  to  lie  on ;  nothing 
to  give  her  children  to  eat ;  and  they  were 
almost  naked ;  and  perhaps  she  might  have 
done  something  wrong,  for  she  hardly 
knew  what  she  did."  The  parish  officers 
testified  the  truth  of  this  story ;  but,  it 
seems,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  shop- 
lifting about  Ludgate;  an  example  was 
thought  necessary,  and  this  woman  was 
hanged  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
some  shopkeepers  in  Ludgate  -  street. 
When  brought  to  receive  sentence,  she 
behaved  in  such  a  frantic  manner,  as  prov- 
ed her  mind  to  be  in  a  distracted  and  de- 
sponding state ;  and  the  child  was  suck- 
ing at  her  breast  when  she  set  out  for  Ty- 
burn. 

Let  us  reflect  a  little  on  this  woman's 
fate.    The  poet  says, 

*<  An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

He  might  have  said  with  equal  truth,  that 

"  A  beauteous  woman  'a  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

But  for  what  cause  was  God's  creation 
robbed  of  this  its  noblest  work  ?  It  was  for 
no  injury;  but  for  a  mere  attempt  to 
clothe  two  naked  children  by  unlawful 
means.  Compare  this,  with  what  the 
state  did,  and  with  what  the  law  did.  The 
state  bereaved  the  woman  of  her  hofr- 
band,  and  the  children  of  a  father, 
who  was  all  their  support;  the  law  de- 
prived the  woman,  o;  her  life,  and  the 
children  of  their  remaining  parent,  ex« 
posing  them  to  every  danger,  insult,  and 
merciless  treatment,  that  destitute  and 
helpless  orphans  suffer.  Take  all  the  cir- 
cumstances together,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  fouler  murder  was  ever  committed 
against  law,  than  the  murder  of  this  woman 
bv  law.  Some  who  hear  me,  are  perhaps 
blaming  the  judges,  the  jury,  and  the  hang- 
man; but  neither  the  judge,  jury  nor  hang- 
man are  to  blame :  they  are  but  ministerial 
agents ;  the  true  hangman  is  the  member 
of  parliament ;  he  who  frames  the  bloody 
law  is  answerable  for  all  the  blood  that  is 
shed  under  it.  But  there  is  a  further  con- 
sideration still.  Dying  as  these  unhappy 
wretches  of^en  do,  who  knows  what  their 
future  lot  may  be!  Perhaps,  my  hoiu 
friend  who  moves  this  BiU,  has  not  yet  con- 
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udered  himself  in  the  light  of  an  execu- 
tioner; no  man  has  more  humanity,  no 
man  a  stronger  sense  of  religion  than 
himself;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  at 
this  moment  he  wishes  as  little  success  to 
bis  hanging  law  as  I  do.  His  nature  must 
recoil  at  making  himself  the  cause,  not 
only  of  shedding  the  blood,  but  perhaps 
destroying  the  soul  of  his  fellow-creature. 

But  the  wretches  who  die  are  not  the 
only  sufferers ;  there  are  more  and  greater 
objects  of  Compassion  still:  I  mean  the 
•urviving  relations  and  friends.  Who 
knows  now  many  innocent  children  we 
may  be  dooming  to  ignominy  and  wretch- 
edness? Who  knows  how  many  widows 
hearts  we  may  break  with  grief,  how  many 
grey  hairs  of  parents  we  may  bring  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave  ?  The  Mosaic  law  or- 
dained, that  for  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  four  and 
five  fold  should  be  r^tored ;  and  for  rob- 
bing a  house,  double ;  that  is,  one  fold  for 
reparation,  the  rest  for  example ;  and  the 
forfeiture  was  greater,  as  the  property  was 
more  exposed.  If  the  thief  came  by  night 
it  was  lawful  to  kill  him ;  but,  if  he  came 
by  day,  he  was  only  to  make  restitution  ; 
and  if  he  had  nothing,  he  was  to  be, sold 
for  his  theft.  This  is  all  that  God  re- 
quired in  felonies ;  nor  can  I  find  in  his- 
tory any  sample  of  such  laws  as  ours,  ex- 
cept a  code  that  was  framed  ai  Athens  by 
Draco.  He  made  every  offence  capita, 
upon  this  modern  way  of  reasoning, 
^  That  petty  crimes  deserved  death,  and 
lie  knew  nothing  worse  for  the  greatest.*' 
His  laws,  it  was  said,  were  written  not 
with  ink,  but  with  blood ;  but  they  were 
of  short  duration,  being  all  repealed  by 
Solon— except  one  for  murder. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  an  hon.  iriendof  mine  to  repeal  some 
of  the  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  our  capital 
laws.  The  Bill  passed  this  House,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  for  this  reason, 
**  It  was  an  innovation,  they  said,  and  sub- 
version of  law."  The  very  reverse  b 
truth.  These  hanging  laws  are  themselves 
innovations.  No  less  than  three  and 
thirty  of  them  passed  during  the  last  reign. 
1  believe,  I  myself  was  the  first  person 
who  checked  the  progress  of  them.  When 
the  great  Alfred  came  to  the  throne,  he 
found  the  kingdom  over-run  with  robbers ; 
but  the  silly  expedient  of  hanging  never 
came  into  his  head :  he  instituted  a  police, 
which  was  to  make  every  township  an- 
swerable for  the  felonies  committed  in  it. 
Thus  property  became  the  guardian  of 
property ;  and  all  robbery  was  so  effec- 


tually stopped,  that  (the  historians  tdlu 
in  a  very  short  time  a  man  mi|{ht  irst 
through  the  kingdom  unarmed  with  k 
purse  in  his  hand. 

Treason,  naurder,  rape,  and  burniai 
dwelling-house,  were  all  the  crimei^ 
were  liable  to  be  punished  with  death) 
our  good  old  common  law.  And  such  « 
the  tenderness,  such  the  reluctance 
shed  blood,  that  if  recompence  could  |n 
sibly  be  made,  life  was  not  to  be  tou(^ 
Treason  being  against  the  king,  thei 
mission  of  that  crime  was  in  tbe-cnn 
In  case  of  murder  itself,  if  compensati 
could  be  made,'  the  next  of  kin  might  i 
charge  the  prosecution,  which,  if  oi 
dischai^ed,  could  never  be  revived.  I 
ravisher  could  inake  the  injured  woi^ 
satisfaction,  the  law  had  no  power  a 
him ;  she  might  marry  the  man  under  j 
gallows,  if  she  pleased,  and  take  him  ft 
the  jaws  of  death  to  the  lips  of  matrimd 
But  so  fatally  are  we  deviated  from 
benignity  of  our  ancient  laws,  that  II 
is  now  under  sentence  of  death  an  uij 
tunate  clergyman  (Dr.  Dodd)  whog 
satisfaction  ^r  the  injury  he  attempted^ 
satisfaction  was  accepted ;  and  yet  thai 
ceptance  of  the  satisfieiction  and'  the  M 
cution  bear  the  same  date.  J 

There  does  not  occur  to  my  tbou{^ 
proposition  more  abhorrent  from  na^ 
and  from  reason,  than  that  in  a  noatt^ 
property,  when  restitution  is  made,  bj 
should  still  be  required.  But  in  regal 
our  whole  system  of  criminal  law,  I 
much  more  to  our  habits  of  tbinkiogj 
reasoning  upon  it,  there  is  a  sentead 
the  great  Roman  orator,  which  ij 
those  who  hear  me  to  remark ;  ext 
the  senate  to  put  a  stop  to  executi^ 
says,  *'  Nolite,  quirites,  banc  ssvitii 
tins  pati,  quee  non  modo  tot  cives  i 
simd  sustulit,  sed  humanitatem  ipsamj 
mit  consuetudine  incommodenim."    I 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  gd 
principles  of  our  Criminal  Laws,  1 1 
only  a  short  word  or  two  to  add,  ol 
two  propositions  now  before  us.  Oin 
moved  by  the  honourable  gentleman  ( 
Combe)  to  hang  persons  that  villuBj 
fire  to  ships;  the  other,  moved  ^ 
amendment  by  my  hon.  friend  U\r  CM 
Bunbury)  is  to  send  such  offeadeil 
work  seven  "^ears  on  the  Thames. 

The  question  arises  from  the  skR 
events  of  the  late  fires  at  Portsmootk 
Bristol ;  for  which  the  incendiary  if  fi 
death.  But,  will  an  act  of  psriiai 
prevent  such  men  as  John  the  Yi 
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Ahb  coming  into  tiie  world,  or  controul 
jko  when  they  are  in  it  ?  You  might  as 
llcfl  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  appear- 
or  regulate  the  motions,  of  a  comet, 
the  Painter  was  so  fht  from  fearing 
,  that  he  courted  it ;  was  so  far  from 
iog  hisacty  that  hetold  full  as  much 
true,  to  his  own  conviction.  When 
a  fillain  turns  enthusiast,  he  is  above 
law.  Panisbment  is  his  reward,  and 
his  glory.  But,  though  this  law 
be  useless  against  villains,  it  is  dan- 
and  may  be  fatal  to  many  an  in- 
nt  person.  There  is  not  an  honest 
iistriotts  carpenter  or  sailor,  who  may 
be  endangered  in  the  course  of  his 
y  labour ;  they  are  coi^tantly  using 
d  combustible  matter  about  shipping, 
ing'and  pitching,  and  calking;  acci* 
its  are  continually  happening;  and 
knows  how  many  of  those  accidents 
be  attributed  to  design  ?  Indeed,  the 
says,  the  firing  must  be  done  **  wil- 
and  maliciously ;"  but  judges  and  ju- 
do not  always  distinguish  right  be- 
the  fact  and  the  intention.  It  is  the 
of  a  jury  only  to  try  the  fact  by 
intention;  but  they  are  too  apt  to 
of  the  intention  by  the  fact.  Jus- 
of  peace,  however,  are  not  famed  for 
e  and  nice  distinctions;  and  all 
btfrrora  of  «n  ignominious  death  would 
too  much  to  threaten  every  honest 
Wright  with,  for  what  may  happen  in 
necessary  work  of  his  calling. 

1  think  punishment  necessary 
so  heinous  an  ofence,  and,  as  the  end 
an  punishment  is  example ;  of  the  two 
of  punishment  I  sncdl  prefer  that 
is  moat  profitable  in>  point  of  example, 
ing,  then,  the  punishment  of  death 
itmost  force,  it  is  only  short  and  mo- 
;  that  of  labour  permanent ;  and 
example  is  gained  in  him  who  is 
ed  for  labour,  more  than  in  him  who 
t  to  death,  as  there  are  hours  in  the 
of  the  one,  beyond  the  short  moment 
the  other's  death. 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas  spoke  against  the 

The  question  was  put :    for  the  words 
\  against  them  S9 ;  the  Bill  was  ordered 

be  reported,  but  it  was   afterwards 

pped. 

i 

ij)ebttte  in  the  Cnminons  on  the  Budget. 2 
mf  14.  Lord  North  rose.  His  lordship 
lierred,  that  the  expences  of  the  Anae- 
■sn  war  were  great,  but  they  were  ne- 
MHBry,  and  would  of  course  require  a 
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suitable  proriaion.  The  arts  of  designing 
men  had  wrought  upon  our  subjects  in 
that  country,  to  throw  off  her  constitutional 
dependency  on  this,  and  to  resist  our  law- 
ful  authority,  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Go« 
vernment  had  taken  every  step  which  was 
likely  to  recall  the  colonists  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  mother- 
country.  Lenient  measures  had^however, 
an  effect  very  different  from  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected ;  our  moderation 
only  increased  their  insolence;  our  tender- 
ness their  disobedience ;  and  what  arose 
from  sentiments  the  most  indulgent  and 
affectionate  on  our  part,  was  interpreted  to 
spring  from  motives  which  never  existed. 
Our  moderation  was  looked  upon  to  have 
proceeded  from  timidity,  and  our  reluc- 
tance to  coercion  to  an  inability  to  support 
our  just  authority.  The  avowal  of  mde- 
pendence  cleared  up  what  had  been  hi- 
therto deeply  involved  in  obscurity;  and 
that  in  such  a  manner,  and  accompanied 
with  such  striking  circunistances,  as  to  af- 
ford reasonable  expectations,  that  from 
that  instant  there  Would  but  two  descrip- 
tions of  men  exist  in  this  country ;  such 
as  would  be  for  exerting  the  whole  strtneth 
of  this  country  in  support  of  its  legislative 
authority,  and  such,  as  looking  upon  the 
task  attended  with  great  expence  and  dif- 
ficulty, might  think  it  better  to  withdraw 
our  care  and  protection  entirely.-  These 
expectations,  however  rational,  did  not 
turn  out  as  might  be  expected ;  for  the 
very  persons  who  think  America  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  strength  atad  na- 
tional dignity  of  Great  Britain,  neverthe- 
less contend,  that  the  surest  means  of  re- 
covering it,  is  to  abandon  our  rights,  by 
way  of  insuring  them.  The  other  descrip* 
tion  of  men,  who  mieht  think  the  recovery 
of  America  not  worth  thetrooble,and  ex- 
pence,  were  so  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
number,  that  he  mentioned  them  merely 
for  form  sake;  so  that  he  might,  atating^ 
the  exception  of  the  two  descriptions  just 
mentioned,  justly  affirm,  that  there  was  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  nation  at  large, 
who  were  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
our  rebellious  subjects  in  America,  till 
they  should  acknowledge  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  parliament,  or  be  compelled 
to  it.  His  lordship  then  observed,  that 
from  a  variety  of  concurrent  circumstances, 
nothing  decisive  had  been  attempted  till 
late  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  when, 
considering  that  the  time  for  carrying  on 
military  operations  had  been  far  advanced, 
our  arms  effected  as  much  as  the  most 
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languine  expectations  could  have  formed. 
So  matters  stood  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign.   We  had  now  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  present  would  effectually 
put  an  end  to  the  distracted  state  of  that 
eountry,  by  compelling  the  obstinate  to  a 
due  submission  to  the  laws,  and  by  afibrd- 
ing  a  protection  to  those,  who,  froth  com- 
piusioD,  had  been  forced  into  measures 
they  secretly  abhorred.    The  expences  of 
this  just  and  necessary  war  were  great, 
and  the  burdens  consequent  of  such  mea- 
sures heavy;  however,  the   propriety  of 
them  being  acknowledged,  it. remained 
with  government  only  to  provide  for  those 
expences  in  such  a  manner,  .as  to  throw 
the  weight  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
opulent ;    or,  in  other  words,  to  tax  pro- 
perty instead  of  labour.    In  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  country,  customs,  ex- 
cises, or  taxes,  which  eventually  afiect  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  so  ought  all  taxes  of  any  kind, 
which  are  felt  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
community,  either  as  raising  the  price  of 
law  materials,  or  falling  heavy  upon  ar- 
ticles of  daily  and  necessary  consumption. 
This  could  not  always  be  the  case,  par- 
ticularly in  great  operations  of  finance ; 
because,  when  large  sums  are  to  be  raised, 
they  require  suitable  provisions,  and  must 
ireacb  the  body  of  the  people,  who  are  the 
great  consumers;  but  in  instances  where 
the  sums  wanted  will  admit  of  it,  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation  should  ever  be  property 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.    The  taxes,  there- 
fore, which  he  meant  to  propose  to  the 
Rouse,  were  to  be  laid  strictly  conformable 
to  the  system  of  taxatiou  he  had  now  ex- 
plained.     They    would    be    productive 
taxes ;  they  would  fall  on  property,  where 
that  object  wa«iii  contemplation ;  or  upon 
what  was  generally  understood  to  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  tlie  luxuries  of  life. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  state  the 
di&rent  items  granted  in  the  committee 
of  supply,  under  the  respective  heads  of 
expenditure.  He  said,  the  expence  of 
maintaining  seamen,  including  45,000 
marines,  was  2,840,000^.  ordinary  of  navy, 
400,805/.  buildings,  465,500/.  Greenwich 
hospital,  4,000/.  navy  bills  paid  off, 
1,000,000/.  in  all  4,210,305/.  Army  in 
America,  &c  648,009/.  staff  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  11,470/.  Hanoverians  in  Gibraltar, 
&c.  56,074/.  Hanau  troops,  18,000/.  ditto 
Waldeck,  17,000/.  do.  Brunswick,  93,000/. 
Hessians,  336,000/.  provisions  for  foreign 
troops,  41,000/.  deficiencies  ditto,  7,000/. 
artillery  ditto,  ^flWiU  Chelsea  hospital, 


105,000/.    half-pay  to   reduced    office 

93,000/.  horse   guards  reduced,    1,001 

American     extraordinaries,     1,200,001 

Hessian  chasseurs,  36,000/.  Hanau  ditt 

16,000/.  Anspach  troops,  39,000/.  defi< 

ency,  Hessian  chasseurs,  3,000/.  total  e 

pence  of  army,   3,773,000/.     Ordnanc 

320,000/.    extra  ditto  272,000/.    in  a 

592,000/.   Miscellaneous  services :  Scot< 

roads  and  bridges,  7,000/.  civil  establis 

ment  in  America  and   Africa,  27,00( 

American  surveys,  3,000/.  German  ho 

pitals,     41,000/.    sufferers    in    Americ 

33,000/.    convicts  ,on    Thames,    1,80( 

Commons  addresses,    13,000/.    expeno 

advanced  for  inquiries  relative  to  the  s(ai 

of   the  poor    ihroughout    England  an 

Wales,  500/.  in  all,  144,000/.     Exchequ 

bills  discharged,  1,500,000/.  vote  of  cred 

'  discharged,  1,000,000/.  civil  list  arrear 

618.000/.  prizes  to  be  paid  in  lottei] 

500,000/.  grants  1776,  61,000/.  three  so 

a    half  per    cent.   1758,   44,000/.  law 

250,000/.  malt,  200,000/.  in  ail  558,000 

Total  of  supplies,  including  56,990/.  ei 

cess  of  ways    and   means,    12,592,534 

Before  he  proceeded  to  state  the  sum  h 

intended  to  fund,  he  observed,  that  a  \k 

upon  servants  was  oflen  strongly  recon 

mended,  as  those  who  kept ^  them  wa 

always  presumed  to  be  proper  objects  t 

taxation;  that  the  operatioa  of  the  tn 

would  have  a  double  effect ;  respecdoi 

those  in  the  high  classes  of  life,  it  wooh 

be  taxing  a  luxury,  arul  one  too  of  cbi 

first  magnitude;  and  as  to  the  middlin| 

people  of  all  descriptions,  it  could  notb 

very  severely  felt.    It  was  designed  to  In 

a  tax  upon  male  servants.    Witli  such  a 

kept  two  male  servants,  and  all  who  keoi 

a  greater  number,  it  might  most  certaiiuj 

be  deemed  a  luxury^  which  rose  in  pio 

portion  to  the  number.     Some  kept  tbirtt 

or  more  male  servants.    Every  one  woan 

readily  agree,  that  men  of  that  descriptiol 

might  well  ^fibrd  to  pay  a  guinea  etdi 

Descend  downwards  to  the  person  wIm 

kept  but  two,  the  principle  held  good.  11 

the  tax  should  press  hard  upon  any  penoi 

of  that  description,  all  he  had  to  ao  wai 

to  keep  but  one.      There  was  but  om 

plausible  objection  to  the  tax ;  and  it  wiii 

that  it  would  press  hard  upon  great  oao* 

hers  of  people  who  kept  but  one,  and  did 

not  keep  a  second ;  persons  who  possecsed 

but  scanty  incomes,  &c.     Even  in  thai, 

case,  he  doubted  much  whether  the  tax' 

would  be  much  felt.    Few,  indeed,  Icepta^ 

male  servant  who  would  have  just  reasoo 

to  complain ,  there  might  be  some  excep- 
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Iim;  bat  it  was  imposBible  for  the  mind 
ifaan  to  frane  a  general  tax,  that  would 
iBt  fjO  seemingly  heavy  upon  some  indi* 
iMiiak  Besides,  as  the  tax  was  expected 
Is  prodoce  a  large  sum,  and  was  taxen  in 
die  W8JS  and  means  accordingly,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  make  such  exception, 
flD  purpose  to  relieve  persons  of  that  de- 
RrJpiioD  from  the  tax ;  because  it  might, 
M  fact,  exonerate  a  very  great  number  of 
persons  that  were  well  able  to  pay.  For 
nstance,  those  who  kept  but  one  servant 
toddnot  only  avoid  the  tax,  but  he  that 
kept  tvo,  to  avail  himself  of  the  exemp- 
m,  might  discharge  one;  and  thus  a 
icry  great  number,  much  the  greater  who 
sere  to  contribute  to  the  tax,  would  be 
btally  exempted.  For  these  reasons,  he 
Nold  propose  it  to  be  a  general  tax  ;  be- 
pM  it  was  intended  to  be  productive, 
kibkh  it  never  could,  if  those  who  were  to 
^Mtribote  so  largely  to  it  were  to  be  ex* 
^pced,  in  order  to  free  a  few  individuals, 
Ibo  might  not  be  proper  objects  of  a  tax, 
Meaded  to  be  laid  on  luxury.  Comput- 
,  therefore,  that  there  were  about 
^,000  male  servants  in  this  country, 
to  pay  the  tax  at  one  guinea  per 
hum,  lie  should  take  it  at  that  compu- 
ion,  which  would  produce  105,000/. 
observed,  that  it  was  only  designed  to 
servants  retained  for  luxury,  not  those 
ployed  in  trade,  manufactures,  com- 
rce,&c 

The  next  tax  he  proposed  to  lay, 
an  additional  duty  on  all  deeds  and 
t  writings  sealed.  The  shilling  stamp 
on  the  7th  Geo.  2,  produced  2^2,000/. 
tax  laid  on  the  last  year  produced 
irmore;  an  additional  tax,  therefore, 
jn8<^  would  produce  about  45,000/.  He 
JNnt  to  extend  it  to  certain  transfers  of 
!rty  in  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
to  surrenders  of  copyhold  estates  m 
>isnd,  which,  at  a  very  low  compu* 
would  produce  lOflOOl.  per  annum ; 
pthat  the  whole  of  tlie  sUmp  duties 
Nd  amount  to  55,000/.  He  estimated 
pie  dmies  very  low,  for  though  there 
Nan  additional  shilling  laid  upon  deeds 
p  preceding  sessioa,  they  produced  an 
r'Mttng  revenue. 

[Jbe  duties  laid  on  the  materials  used  in 
m  making  of  glass  on  importation  was  a 
1*^  impolitic  one,  because  it  tended  to 
rage  the  foreign  manufacture,  and 
irage  our  own.  He  should,  there- 
move  to  have  the  duty  upon  impor- 
^  repealed,  to  have  additional  duties, 
^ly  equal  (0  a  prohibiiioo,  laid  iipoo 


wrought  or  manufactured  glass  imported ; 
which  would,  at  least  as  far  as  the  home 
consumption  was  concerned,  give  us  the 
whole  of  the  manufacture.  It  must  be  by 
the  way  of  an  excise;  it  was  unaitoidable; 
but  when  the  smallness  of  the  duty  was 
considered,  and  the  great  advantages  ba- 
lanced against  it,  he  trusted  it  would  be 
found  every  way  acceptable  and  beneficial. 
To  efiect  this,  he  proposed  to  repeal  the 
duties  laid,  by  the  19t}i  of  the  late  king, 
on  all  materials  or  metals  imported,  and 
used  in  the  making  of  glass ;  and  to  insure 
the  monopoly,  to  lay  a  duty  of  I6d.  per 
pound,  on  all  enamelled,  stained,  and  paste 
glass,  window  glass,  and  glass  cakes ;  and 
is.  per  dozen  on  all  bottles  imported. 
This  would  of  necessity  keep  the  whole 
glass  manufactory  within  tne  kingdom. 
It  would  lower  the  materials,  and  totally 
prevent  the  native  manufacturer  to  be 
under-sold.  In  consideration  of  this  very 
great  encouragement  to  enable  the  manu- 
facturer to  pay  the  tax,  he  would  propose 
to  lay  the  following  excises;  that  is  to 
say,  7s,  per  hundred  on  all  spread  glass ; 
14<.  on  all  other  window  glass ;  Ss.  6d.  per 
cwt.  upon  all  materials  prepared  and  used 
in  the  making  of  common  bdttles,  not 
being  phials,  or  intended  to  hold  chymical 
preparations,  garden  glass,  and  other 
phials,  made  of  common  bottles.  This 
tax,  he  computed,  would  bring  in  about 
45,000/. 

The  last  tax  he  had  in  contemplation, 
was  a  tax  upon  another  species  of  proper- 
ty, upon  estates,  houses,  and  goods,  sold 
by  auction.  The  tax  was  intended  to  an- 
swer more  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
finance.  Auctions  were  multiplied  of  late 
years,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  that 
excess,  as  to  be  very  mischievous  to  every 
fair  trader ;  and  in  many  cases  were  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  gross  fraud 
and  imposition.  But  even  where  they 
were  accompanied  with  no  such  circum* 
stances,  they  were  fair  objects  of  taxation, 
and  were  already  taxed  in  Holland,  the 
country  in  Europe  where  the  public  bur- 
dens were  most  judiciously  laid  on.  If  the 
manner  of  paying  a  tax  had  any  thing  to 
recommend  it,  the  present  would;  for  it 
would  at  all  times  be  paid  with  &cility, 
from  the  produce  of  the  sale,  without  pot^ 
ting  the  person  who  was  to  pay  it  to  any 
difficulty.  He  believed  it  would  be  a  very 
productive  tax,  but  he  should  take  it  at 
57,000/.,  much  under  the  mark.  As  auc- 
tioneering was  beconoe  so  extremely  pro- 
fitatde  a  ba«ness>  aod  from  which  such 
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large  fortunes  were  made,  he  thought  the 
auctioneers  themselves  were  very  proper 
objects  of  taxation ;  taking  that  cirbum- 
atance  into  consideration,  he  should  lay 
the  tax  accordingly,  fie  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  lay  a  tax  of  20f .  upon  every  auc- 
tioneer in  London  and  Westminster,  and 
Ss.  upon  every  other  auctioneer  in  Great 
Britain.  This  tax  would  have  another  be- 
neficial effect,  as  it  would  ascertain  their 
number,  and  places  of  abode,  and  of  course 
render  the  collection  of  the  tax  much  more 
easy  and  certain.  The  sum  of  SeL  in  the 
pound  for  every  ^05.  assigned  by  sales  by 
auction  of  any  interest  in  possession,  or 
reversion,  in  any  freehold,  copyhold,  lease- 
hold tenements  or.  holdings ;  and  of  any 
utensils  of  husbandry,  farming,  stock, 
ships,  and  vessels ;  and  of  any  reversionary 
in  the  public  funds.  And  the  sum  of  6i* 
for  every  90s*  arising  by  sale  of  all  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  plate, '  pictures,  jewels, 
books,  horses,  and  carriages ;  and  all  other 
goods  and  chattels  whatever. 

His  lordship  having  gone  through  the 
supplies,  and  nis  account  of  the  proposed 
taxes,  then  proceeded  to  state  tne  Ways 
and  Means ;  to  point  out  the  deficiency, 
and  to  specify  it,  as  the  sum  meant  to  be 
funded.  The  land  tax,  at  4«.  in  the  pound, 
was  2,000,000/.  malt,  750,000^  surplus  of 
sinking  fund,  5  Jan.  095^0001.  ditto,  5 
April,  760,000/.  growine  produce  of  the 
sinking  fund,  1,239,000^  duties  on  rice, 
Sfc*  4,00Q(.  American  revenues,  1,000/. 
gum  seneca  duty,  1,000/.  from  lord  Hol- 
land's executors,  200,000/.  and  new  ex- 
chequer bills,  150,000/.  which  amounted. 
in  the  whole  to  7,4»52,000/.  This,  then, 
his  lordship  observed,  would  leave  a  ba- 
lance, including  the  excess  of  grants,  of 
5,500,000/.  so  as  to  balance  the  supplies, 
which  he  stated  before,  were  12,952,000/. ; 
5,000,000/.  of  this  deficiency  he  proposed 
to  fund,  and  raise  the  other  500,000/.  by 
a  lott^y  of  50,000  tickets,  at  10/.  each ; 
the  prizes  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Bank, 
without  deduction  in  money :  the  five  mil- 
lions were  to  be  funded  at  an  annuity  of 

4  per  cent.  The  low  price  of  stocks  -at 
present,  would  not  admit  of  tliese  annui- 
ties bringing  their  full  value ;  that  is,  for 
every  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  granted  100/. 
subscription.  The  publio  roust,  in  all  mo- 
ney transactidds,  conform  themselves  to 
the  market ;  and  the  prices  which  govern 
the  market  at  present  being  about  SOl.  for 

5  per  cents.,  4  per  cents,  would  not  bring 
at  most  above  95/.,  consequently  there 
vould  be  a  d^ciei^cy  of  5  per  ceat,  or 


loss  to  the  public.  This  was  unavoidabi 
from  the  state  of  the  stocks ;  it  was  there 
fore  the  business  of  parliament  to  mak 
the  best  bargain  they  could  for  the  public 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  the  tern 
should  be  such,  as  would  invite  the  annd 
tants  to  subscribe.:  because,  how  well  is 
ever  monied  men,  from  their  confidene 
in  government,  or  the  justice  of  the  ni 
tiooal  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  migbt  b 
inclined  to  support  it,  it  could  be  harA 
expected,  unless  in  imminent  danger  is 
deed,  which  was  by  no  means  the  caie  i 
present,  that  they  would  part  with  thd 
money  without  some  prospect  of  imoM 
diate  advantage.  Besides,  should  tlie  ba 
gain  be  hard,  and  the  profit  uncertain  c 
precarious,  it  could  not  in  the  nature  i 
things  be  expected,  that  the  subscripcisi 
would  fill  so  fast  as  where  the  advaDtaa 
was  probable,  or  almost  certain ;  on  ta 
contrary,  it  might  fill  slowly ;  and  if  i 
the  mean  time  the  sbpcks  should  fall,  a 
the  subscription  hang,  because  the  bM 
gain  was  no  object  of  gain,  it  might  oa 
only  operate  for  the  present,  but  thrsi 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising  moo^ 
next  year,  when,  perhaps,  we  should  hi 
obliged  to  pay  a  double,  or  treble  pal 
mium.  For  these  reasons,  he  was  willil 
to  steer  a  middle  course ;  because  he  M 
sure  it  was  the  best  at  the  long  run.  H 
proposed  to  make  up  the  5  per  cent  defi 
ciency,  being  the  difference  between  th 
market  price  of  4  per  cents,  and  the  aa 
nuity,  by  a  premium  of  ^  per  cent,  ft 
ten  years,  which  was  worth  4^.  Is.  ai 
computing  the  lottery  ticket  which  wasi 
be  given  aa  an  additional  premium  of  i 
it  would  raise  the  whole  of  the  premim 
to  71.  Is.  which  made  the  subscriptiai 
worth  102/.  Is.  or  2/.  Is.  profit  to  the  aril 
scriber.  Taking  then,  the  transactioa  I 
its  true  light,  the  public  would  be  1ft 
gainer ;  because,  it  received  a  100^  M 
what  at  market,  in  private  hands,  was  in 
trinsically  worth  no  more  than  99/.  4t. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  observe,  thl 
the  interest  or  annuity  of  4  per  cent  si 
five  millions,  was  exactly  200,000/.,  sai 
the  i  per  cent,  premium  was  25,0001 
which  togedier  amounted  to  225,0001 
The  new  taxes  were  taken  for  242,00(1| 
which,  after  deducting  4,000/.  averaf 
produce  of  duty  on  plate  to  be  repeal^ 
would  leave  the  new  taxes  at  238,000/^ « 
a  surplus  of  13,000/.  to  be  transferred  U 
the  uses  of  the  sinking  fund.  He-hopsi 
the  taxes  would  pr^uc^  coosiderab^ 
more,  aa  he  bad  uaaer^ratedsoine  of  thso^ 
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;  priakAy  the  aacUon  Imd  servanU*  tBx 
use  stated  considerably  short  of  their  pro- 

hbie  80M>UDt« 

ii  to  the  state  of  the  natioD,  either  in 
'  nqiect  of  the  war  in  America,  or  the  dis- 
foadon  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  he  said, 
ve  coDtioued  to  receive  very  friendly  as- 
luaDces  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
Ibt  DO  preparations  were  ^oing  on  in 
tffma  sufficient  to  alarm  us,  either  on  our 
iVB  accoant,  or  that  of  our  allies.  He 
iBDirkedin  particular^  that  France  had 
kguD  to  disarm ;  and  as  a  still  stronger 
proof  that  the  most  Christian  king  meant 
asthing  hostile,  the  Newfoundland  fleet 
kad  flsSed  without  a  convoy,  or  even  that 
sort  of  protection,  which  is  given  in  times 
iff  the  most  iMrofound  tranquillity ;  and  a 
peent  proof  ne  had  received  that  mormng 
|f  the  very  friendly  and  pacific  disposition 
Irftbe  court  of  Versailles,  put  it  beyond 
ioabt;  which  was,  that  tiie  pirate  who 
M  made  prize  of  the  Harwich  packet, 
Im  ia  confinement  at  Dunkirk  by  order 
pf  that  court ;  a  circumstance  too  strong 
Its  require  any  collateral  information  to 
pipport  bis  former  assertion,  that  we  had 
\  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter 
was  likely  to  interrupt  us  from  pro- 
iting  our  intentions  of  reducing  our 
OS  colonies  to  a  state  of  constitu- 

il  obedience. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  great  object 

the  war  was  a  revenue  to  be  drawn  from 
rica.   Experience  had  now  convinced 

men  of  common  sense,  let  the  present 
be  ever  so  prosperous  in  point 

victory  or  negociation,  that  no  revenue 

',  nor  hereafter,  was  to  be  drawn,  or 

80  much  as  expected,  from  America. 

idea  was  scouted  by  his  lordship's 

friends ;   yet  the  noble  lord,  to 

n»e  the  country  gentlemen,  t^ks  of 
from  that  quarter.  Our  burthens 
to  be  shifted  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
^Asierican  brethren.  He  doubted  much 
lather  the  nobk  lord  had  ever  any  such 
Mous  expectation.  He  might  have  an 
piBsdiate  interest  in  affecting  to  think  so ; 
pit  whatever  might  be  his  motives  then, 
p^was  certain  the  noble  lord  would  not 
pMadly  assert,  or  affirm,  that  he  seriously 
l^i'Hcted  America  would  ever  afford  any 
ftier  revenue  to  Great  Britain  but  what 
I^Kht  be  derived  from  her  trade  in  amity, 
ktea  in  the  event  of  a  successful  war,  or 
p  amicable  nc^odation.  He  appealed  to 
P^  lordship^  if  the  tea  tax  was  not  the 
^^*ne  oftbe  present  war  i  Was  it  consis- 
iltBtwidi  coQUBoo  sense,  that  America, 


with  a  powerjfiil  fleet  and  army,  would 
enter  into  a  negociation  to  pay  a  tax  which 
they  had  spent  so  much  blooq  and  treasure 
to  resist?  It  was  preposterous  to  hold 
out  such  ideas  to  a  society  of  grown  per* 
sons.  His  lordship  must  surely  by  this 
time  have  learned,  that  even  that  House 
began  to  be  tired ;  the  sensible  men,  the 
noble  lord's  own  friends,  are  grown  sick 
of  war,  and  the  ex  pence  attending  it* 
Contractors  and  plact*men,  and  their  de-, 
pendants,  only  wish  for  its  continuance* 
if  they  are  ashamed  to  take  the  task  upon 
themselves,  the  Lords  may  do  it  for  them* 
They  will  have  been  the  means  of  repeal* 
ing  the  plate  tax,  why  not  dispose  of  that 
on  tea  in  the  same  maimer  ?  He  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  nation  would  be 
a  loser  of  above  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
loan,  which  was  full  half  a  million:  and 
that,  considerinff  all  circumstances,  ^t  was 
the  most  scandalous  bargain  that  ever  was 
made  for  the  public.  He  was  certain,  he 
said,  that  a  siiilling  would  never  be  got 
from  America;  for,  after  the  repeated 
successes  which  he  had  often  heard  dwelt 
upon  in  that  House,  our  troops  had  gained 
in  America,  and  the  cry  in  consequence 
of  these  successes,  that  America  was  con- 
quered, and  all  was  over !  what  was  the 
case?  The  very  first  action  in  which 
America  had  the  advantage,  and  defeated 
the  Hessians  in  their  post  at  Trenton,  the 
American  army  increased  immediately; 
our  army  was  obliged  to  give  way ;  nor 
had  we  force  to  protect  or  avail  ourselves 
of  the  advantages  we  had  gained,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  our  ground.  From  this 
single  circumstance,  he  had  a  right  to  infer 
two  things ;  that  our  force  was  not  equal 
to  conquest,  and  that  it  was  impossible  we 
could  expect  to  bring  America  over  by 
fair  means  while  we  continued  to  insist  on 
taxing  her.  He  was  very  severe  on  the 
inhuman  conduct  of  the  Hessians,  in  plun- 
dering the  innocent  natiyes,  and  abusing 
the  aged  and  helpless.  Our  own  troopa 
were  almost  as  culpable,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  English  spent  the  spoil,  and 
the  foreign  barbarians  hoarded  it.  He 
could  venture  to  inform  the  House,  that 
America  had  raised  a  very  formidable 
force  against  the  next  campaign,  witH 
little  or  no  difficulty,  while  our  army 
would  be  considerably  weaker  than  it  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  last.  He  had  fre- 
quently neard  the  pAper  money  of  the  co- 
lonies depreciated  by  the  noble  lord ;  but 
he  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  painted^ 
outside  hekl  forth  this  day,  whether  it 
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would  not  be  found  security  equally  sub- 
stantial with  any  one  fund  his  lordship 
could  devis^. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  supported  evenr  one  of 
the  noble  lord's  calculations.  He  took  a 
retrospective  ^iew  of  the  conduct  of  other 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  particularly 
of  Mr.  Legge,  who  was  esteemed  a  very 
able  financier ;  and  insisted,  that  the  pre- 
sent bargain  was  one  of  the  most  advanta* 
geous  that  ever  was  made  for  the  public, 
when  so  large  a  sum  was  to  be  funded. 
He  allowed  the  events  of  war,  or  of  nego- 
ciation,  were  uncertain ;  hut  for  his  part, 
he  should  never- depart  from  his  original 
opinion,  that  if  America  was  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  British  empire,  she  ought  most 
certainly  to  bear  a  proportionable  share  of 
the  expence  of  general  protection.  He 
approved  highly  of  the  taxes,  as  hitting 
the  proper  medium  between  what  were 
called  mere  luxuries,  and  the  necessaries 
of  life.'  In  short,  they  were  laid  upon  the 
elegant  conveniencies  of  life,  which  were 
the  true  objects  of  taxation  in  every  well 
regulated  state.  The  proposed  duties,  he 
•aid,  were  not  only  judiciously,  but  equi- 
tably laid. 

Mr.  Burke  pointed  his  wit  chiefly  at  the 
Hon.  ffentleman  who  spoke  last,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  real  minister.  He  made 
his  acknpwledgments  to  him  for  that  flood 
of  knowledge  he  had  poured  forth,  in 
order  to  fructify  and  improve  an  ignorant 
and  i^dffliring  multitude.  His  wonder, 
however,  ceased  when  he  considered 
whence  those  copious  streams  of  sapience, 
'information,  and  instruction  flowed.  His 
opportunities  were  many,  and  well  chosen ; 
and  his  counsellors  great,  able,  and  power- 
ful. He  stood  in  high  estimation,  he  knew, 
in  the  highest  places ;  yet,  for  all  his  parts, 
and  all  his  acquired  knowledge,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  shew,  that 
t4ie  surest  steps' towards  conquering  Ame- 
rica, or  inducing  the  colonies  to  come  to 
terms  of  accommodation,  would  be  to  ap- 
prize them,  that,  conquer  or  submit,  they 
must  pay  the  expence  of  conquest,  or  of 
the  measures  previously  taken  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  unconditional  obedience. 
On  the  contrary,  experience,  every  thine 
in  America,  and  out  of  it,  contradicted 
such  an  absurd  expectation.  The  Ameri- 
cans would,  he  was  certain,  sooner  die  in  the 
field,  than  submit  to  such  base  and  ignomi- 
nious terms.  He  was  and  ever  would  be 
ready  to  support  a  just  war,  whether 
against  subjects  or  alien  enemies;  but 
where  justice,  or  a  colour  of  justice^  was 


wanting,  he  should  ever  be  the  first  ti 
oppose  it.  Among  other  melancho^ 
effects  of  the  present  impolitic  civil  war^ 
the  loss  of  the  American  trade  was  one  ol 
the  greatest.  France  had  got  possesiioi 
of  it;  our  American  sulijects  had  fouid 
the  way  thither.  Every  other  misdnd 
might,  m  some  measure,  be  remedied  ol 
removed ;  that,  he  feared,  would  nevd 
again  flow  in  its  native  channel,  be  ttM 
event  of  negociation  or  hostility  what  il 
might. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  that  Amerioi 
was  lost,  he  feared,  for  ever.  We  wen 
not  able  to  conquer,  and  they  would  dcvbi 
consent  to  receive  us  as  allies,  much  lefl 
as  masters. 

Colonel  2?arr/ was  severe  on  lord  Nort^ 
and  pledged  himself  that  he  would  bring 
a  direct  charge  against  the  noble  lord  to4 
morrow,  of  his  abuse  in  office,  in  respect 
of  some  of  the  contracts.  I 

Lord  North  was  ready  to  meet  m^ 
charge  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  hoaj 
gentleman  to  make.  He  knew  he  had  m) 
right  to  ask  the  specific  charge,  or  the  os^ 
ture  of  it ;  but  since  he  was  to  be  pub* 
Itcly  accused  of  so  great  a  crime  as  mak 
versation  in  office,  in  the  face  of  the  dm 
tion,  he  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman  wouMj 
be  so  generous  to  let  him  know  die  itf^ 
ture  of  his  accusation,  that  he  might  bcl 
the  better  enabled  to  defend  himself  V^ 
morrow.  j 

Colonel  BarrS  replied,  he  did  not  wi4| 
to  take  any  man  by  surprize ;  he  bad  ofteai 
mentioned  it  before.  It  was  relatiretsl 
contracts  and  contractors ;-  but  the  mattd 
he  more  particularly  adverted  to,  wasthi 
article  otrum,  contracted  to  be  sentfroilj 
Jamaica  and  the  ceded  islands,  to  NoA; 
America,  for  the.  use  of  the  fleet  aal 
army.  i 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  tOij 
As  soon  as  the  House  was  resumed,        i 

The  Speaker  acquainted  the  House  hovj 
extremely  disagreeable  it  was  to  him  W 
stand  in  the  situation  he  did  ail  day,  rela*{ 
tive  to  the  admitting  of  strangers  into  thai 
gallery,  some  being  let  in,  and  others  aoti 
That  it  was  the  sense  of  the  House  the 
other  day,  that  strangers  should  be  let  k 
till  the  end  gallery  was  full.  He  gave  * 
rections  accordingly;  but  when  the 
jeant  came  and  told  him  that  the  end 
lery  was  full,  he  gave  orders  that  oo  vM 
should  be  admitted.  However,  repeated^ 
applications  after  that  being  made  by  tO"^ 
veral  of  the  members,  which,  for  the  rtt*  | 
son  now  assigned,  he  was  obliged  torefoi^ 
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k  believed  tbej  irere  displeased  at  the 
nfutl;  he  therefore  wishea  to  know  what 
llie  House  would  have  done  to-morrow. 

Sir  James  Lovather  said,  he  made  no 
doobt  but  the  Speaker  was  informed  there 
waf  no  room  in  the  gallery,  and  that  it 
wif  foU;  but  he  begged  to  assure  the 
Boose,  that  he  went  up  to  see,  and  found 
it  not  full;  but  capable  of  holding  nearly 
m  nMoy  more. 

Mr.  Rig^!^  made  atonement  to  the 
Speaker  for  his  harsh  expressions  on  Fri- 
dtf.  He  said,  the  Speaker  ought  to  be 
nfipotied,  and  that  order  ought  to  be 
Bimtained  in  all  points.  He  observed, 
ibi  a  less  good-natured  man  would  keep 
snter  better.  When  Mr.  Onslow  was 
Ipeaker,  he  would  not  let  members  stand 
m  the  floor,  or  by  the  chair,  or  behind  the 
JAair  talking;  and  when  the  House  was 
borderly,  he  used  to  call  out  and  say,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  support  him  in 

Sling  order ;  and  as  to  the  gallery,  and 
crcmd  there,  he  knew  no  business  that 
femngers,  or  any  one  else,  but  the  mem- 
kn  of  tlut  House,  had  there. 

Sir  James  Laroche  said,  the  crowd  was 
^  great  ro  the  lobby,  that  it  was  with  great 
imculty  he  could  get  into  the  engrossing- 
iioe  with  a  Bill ;  and  he  hoped  it  would 
lekept  dear  to-morrow. 
i  Lord  Ongley  was  against  admitting  any 
■e  into  the. gallery.  He  said,  he  knew 
w business  strangers  had  there;  and  was 
Ir  baring  the  standing  order  put  in  force. 
I  Sir  J,  Lowther  was  for  letting  strangers 
b  to-morrow,  because  he  believed  there 
ksald  be  no  ereat  crowd.  He  lefl  it,  how- 
■er,  to  the  Speaker  himself,  who  he  was 
Main  would  act  properly. 
I  Governor  Johnstone  said,  few  would 
pae  to-morrow  from  the  city,  as  the 
pins  for  raising  the  money  was  known ; 
m  perhaps  a  body  of  contractors  nught 
inne  and  make  a  crowd,  and  occupy  all 
le  front  seats. 

The  Speaker  said,  as  gentlemen  seemed 
HcBtertain  different  opinions  on  the  sub- 

tt,  he  would  endeavour  to  do  as  well  as 
,  could. 

May  15.  Sir  Chas.  Whitworth  brought 
to  the  Resolutions  of  the  committee  of 
vterday,  and  the  Speaker  put  the  ques- 
ha,  that  they  be  read. 

Mr.  David  HaHley.  When  the  noble 
M  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  opened 
kii  debate,  he  jprofessed  his  intention  of 
himselr  merely  to  the  official  and 
echnicd  parts  of  the  subject;  such  as  the 
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summation  of  the  supplies  of  the  year,  the 
produce  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  of 
the  sinking  fund,  the  amount  of  the  loan 
necessary  to  complete  the  difference,  to- 
gether with  the  terms  of  that  loan,  and 
the  taxes  necessary.    I  allow,  that  this  ia 
a  wide  field,  affording  sufficient  matter  for 
many  days  debate ;  but,  as  1  think  these 
matters  by  much  the  least  important  parts, 
I  would  wish  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  general  state  of  the  nation  in 
its  present  circuraSitances,  and  to  set  before  . 
them,  separately  from  the  confused  mass 
of  this  day's  debate,  the  clear  expence  of 
the  American  war,  such  as  it  is,  and  soch 
as  it  must  be,  if  the  war  continues;  the  in* 
supportable  burdens  that  it  will  entail  upon 
those  who  have  hitherto  given  their  voices 
for  the  war ;  the  impracticability  of  finding 
means  to  support  it ;  the  impossibility  of 
success  in  the  event,  and  all  the  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  trade,  the  revenue, 
the  powers,  the  strength,  and  the  resources 
of  tnis  country.     The  minister  may  wish 
to  divert  your  attention,  by  a  multitude  of 
other  matters,  from  these  alarming  ob» 
jects,  and  to  amuse  an  inattentive  House 
and  nation  into  ruin,  through  the  inge* 
nious  intricacies  of  office,  ancf  a  display"  of 
his  own  abilities,  in  strewing  flowers  be- 
fore you  in  the  paths  of  destruction.    I  ' 
have  long  known  the  talents  of  the  noble 
lord ;  and  so  far  I  must  say  for  him,  though 
not  for  the  cause,  that  if  the  nation  will  ^ 
have  an  American  war,  he  has  performed 
the  official  part  of  Chancellor  of  the  £x-- 
chequer  for  this  year  with  great  ability ; 
and  if  I  could  think  the  war  to  be  as  iust,- 
necessary,  .  and  practicable,  as  I  think 
it  to  be  injustice,  madness,  and  ruin,  I 
should  have  but  little  more  to  say  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  debate. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  noble  lord  into  the 
detail  of  the  Budget,  but  I  shall  keep  to  a 
more  general  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  nation,  and  its  prospects.  There  is,, 
indeed,  one  article  in  tne  terms  of  the' 
loan  which  deserves  notice,  because  it  be- 
trays a  great  deal  of  what  are  the  real  sen* 
ttments  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  con- 
tractors for  the  loan,  of  the  future  prospect 
of  things.  The  noble  lord  has  told  us, 
that  every  subscriber  of  100/.  to  the  new 
loan  is  to  receive  such  conditions,  as  by 
estimation  shall  be  all  tc^ether  calculated 
to  be  worth  102/.  the  difference  being  the 
premium  for  the  new  subscription.  He  has- 
made  it  out  thus :  In  the  first  place,  100/* 
of  3  per  cent,  stock,  valued  at  76/. ;  in  the 
next  placet  lOf.  per  aiuium»  for  ten  years 
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certain,  and  theo  to  cease  ;  this  he  Talues' 
at  4/.  more ;  the  premium  upon  one  lottery 
Cii^et,  he  values  at  S/. :  these  articles  to- 
gether make  83/.  To  complete  the  pro- 
posed sum  of  102^.  there  is  wanting  some 
article  that  may  be  valued  at  19/.  or  of  17/. 
to  complete  the  vafue  even  of  100/.  This 
valuable,  upon  which  so  high  a  price  as  19 
years  purchase  is  set  by  the  noble  lord,  is 
no  other  than  an  annuity  of  1/.  a  year,  for 
ten  years  certain,  reducible  at  the  end  of 
^at  term,  but  not  ipso  facto  ceasing. 
Therefore,  the  noble  lord  must  have  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  undertakers  for 
the  loan,  that  the  funds  will  certainly  con- 
tinue in  such  a  state  of  discredit  for  so 
many  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  sti- 
pulated term  of  ten  years,  as'to  make  it  a 
Dargain  at  this  hour  to  give  17,  18,  or  19 
years  purchase  for  a  contingent  annuity, 
not  redeemable  till  public  credit  shall  once 
more  hold  up  its  head.  This  is  something 
new  and  extraordinary,  that  even  the  noble 
lord's  merit  and  boast  in  making  a  good 
bargain  for  the  public  should  be  founded 
upon  the  discredit  of  the  public  funds. 
llie  minister,  who  from  his  situation  must 
be  best  informed  of  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  nation,  and  of  its  prospects,  cannot  ex- 
plain his  own  merit  to  this  House,  without 
boasting  that  he  has  sold  the  public  dis- 
credit at  so  many  years  purchase,  though 
be  has  in  the  same  breatii  had  the  art  to 
persuade  us  to  another  campaign,  upon 
the  promise  o^  success,  and  a  good  event 
\o  these  troubles.  He  produces  to  us  here 
the  undertakers  for  the  lean,  who  must  so 
bpon  the  calculations  according  to  the 
years  purchase,  as  so  many  underwriters 
of  the  future  discredit  of  the  public  funds. 
They  know  very  well,  by  their  tables,  that 
a  purchase  of  17,  18,  or  19  years,  cannot 
be  reimbursed  to  the  purchaser  at  4  per 
cent,  in  less  than  30  or  40  years.  For  so 
long,  therefore,  have  they  underwrit  the 
public  discredit.  These  testimonies  are 
this  day  to  receive  a  public  parliamentary 
sanction.  Oor  prophetic  omens  and  fore- 
warnings  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
long  been  treated  with  disregard ;  but  now 
the  secret  is  confessed  ;  the  minister  has 
published  it ;  the  stock-broker  has  under- 
writ  for  it.  This  House  has  returned  their 
thanks  to  their  Speaker,  for  having  laid 
the  melancholy,  but  important,  truth  be- 
fore the  throne,  that  the  day  <<  of  public 
distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  has 
overtaken  us,''  and  that  we  are  **  labour- 
ing under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne ;"  and  now  parliament  is  again  this 
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day  to  stamp  with  the  sead  of  its  authority 
this  fatal  truth.  If  all  these  tokens  and 
warnings  will  not  bring  back  an  infatuated 

geople  to  reason,  we  are  gone  past  all 
ope  of  redemption. 
Neither  the  enormous  expence,  nor  tba 
absolute  impracticability  of  the  war,  seeai 
to  have  any  weight  with  us :  we  go  on  re» 
gardless  both  of  the  means  and  the  end.  1 
stated  to  the  House  last  year  a  cpmputi^ 
tion  of  the  probable  expence  of  the  war,^ 
and  now  that  the  papers  of  last  year  art 
laid  upon  your  table,  they  bear  testimon]| 
to  the  accuracy  of  those  calculationa 
Those  resolutions,  to  which  I  could  htm 
wished  to  have  had  the  concurrence  of  tU 
House,  that  they  might  have  been  awake» 
ed  to  the  real  state  of  public  affiiirs,  ataiW 
upon  your  Journals,  to  shew  at  least  thai 
>  you  have  had  early  warning  ofiered  to  yon] 
and  though  the  fate  of  all  of  them  was  1^ 
faU  by  the  previous  question,  or  the  fti( 
negative,  yet  they  have  all  prcyved  tmai 
As  long  as  this  national  madneas  conti 
nues,  so  long  must  the  same  annual  ed 
pence  of  this  unjust  and  impracticrablewd 
continue.  Seven  millions  a  year  is  tM 
least  that  the  expence  of  the  Americaj 
war  can  be  stated  at,  either  by  the  med 
sure  of  the  last  year,  or  the  adopted  syste^ 
of  expence  for  the  present  year,  and  so  oi| 
Without  entering  into  the  detail  that  ) 
troubled  the  House  with  last  year,  j^ 
may  see  the  difference  between  this  yeaci 
expence  and  a  year  of  peace,  in  very  shoii 
totals.  The  total  of  the  expence  stated  f^ 
the  noble  lord  for  this  year,  under  ta 
heads  of  navy,  army,  ordnance,  miU^ 
and  sundry  services,  amounts  to  abcil 
11,000,000/.  the  ordinary  peace  establirfj 
ment  is  under  4«,000,000/.  the  differei 
therefore,  being  about  7,000,000/.  is  o( 
sioned  by  the  American  war.  This  is  _, 
least.  I  understand,  that  we  have  sent  I 
recruit  to  the  forces  in  America  of  abod 
6,000  men ;  this  poor  recruit  has  bed 
purchased  at  the  moderate  expence  d 
7,000,000^  We  can  only  argue  from  ^ 
much  of  proofs  as  are  before  us  ;  theM 
fore,  I  would  not  have  the  House  iroaghi| 
me  to  say,  that  this  is  the  whole  expenod 
By  no  means ;  arrears  upon  arrears,  aaj 
Hessian  demands  upon  Hessian  demand 
will  make  a  heavy  total.  If  you  were  l| 
close  at  this  hour  this  boundless  profusM 
of  madness  and  expence,  this  AmerioM 
war  from  first  to  last  would  not  cost  yM 
less  than  20  millions.     How  is  tbis  xdk 

•  See  Vol.  IS,  p.  1309. 
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expence  to  be  supported,'  and  from 
likfaDds,  from  year  to  year  ?  When  this 
war  shall  have  produced  its  effects 
tbe  destruction  of  the  commerce  and 
lues  of  this  country,  how  will  all  these 
igs  off  be  supplied  ?  This  is  a  consi- 
ioQ  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Wed  gentlemen.     Their  acres  must,  in 

bend,  answer  for  all  deficiencies.  Their 
I  is  a  sure  deposit ;  whatever  fails,  they 
Ifenot  ran  away.  They  are  bound  to  the 
by  the  solemn  faith  of  parliament, 
is  not  a  loan  founded  upon  any  tax 
'ooRsamptiony  without  a  provision,  that, 
'  shoola  fail,  the  first  supplies  of  p&rlia- 
it  are  bound  to  make  good  all  deficien- 
This  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  landed 
I,  and  should  teach  him  the  prudence 
Itivate  and  secure  the  produce  of  all 
arisiog  out  of  consuraption,  and  com- 
*  superfluities.  Tea,  wines,  brandy, 
',  and  all  foreign  superfluities  bear 
share  now ;  but  when  the  destruc- 
of  trade  brings  on  general  bankrupt- 
and  a  reduction  of  every  roan's  su- 
tooiu  expences  in  living,  the  necessi- 
of  private  parsimony  will  dry  up  the 
of  taxation  from  superfluous  con- 
lion  :  that  is  to  say,  of  all  voluntary 
Then  comes  the  landed  man's 
;  he  must  fly  his  country  if  he  would 
taxation.  When  superfluities  fail, 
mui^t  stand  in  their  place.  Men 
eat,  and  wear  clothes ;  then  you  must 
^bread  and  cloth.  In  a  day  of  real  dis« 
you  must  lay  the  effective  taxation 
producing  funds.  At  such  a  time  it 
to  tax  follies.  You  must  lay  such 
as  cannot  at  option  be  Avoided, 
and  cloth,  and  beer,  and  land,  and 
must  be  substantially  taxed.  Have 
;  landed  gentlemen  heard  a  language 
is  lately  got  abroad,  to  mortgage  a 
tg  in  th,e  pound  upon  land,  perhaps 
jualize  it,  and  then  lay  it  double? 
are  the  modern  preparatory  hints, 
1}  I  think,  are  broad  enoueh  to  be 
tood.  Why  should  we  despond  ? 
ire  not  a  good  untouched  rental  of 
l«  40  millions  a  year  in  land- rents  ? 
rental  of  all  the  houses  in  England  is 
seven  or  eijjht  or  ten  millions  a 
more;  a  shilling  or  two  upon  the 
mortgaged,  and  a  tax  of  10  per  cent. 
a  full  valuation  of  houses,  will  pro- 
immense  funds.  These,  1  should 
must  be  alarming  arguments 
ig  at  this  time,  when  the  fatal  blow 
imed  at  the  commercial  powers  and 
^•pecu  of  this  country,  when  taxes  of 
[VOL.  XIX.  1 


commercial  production  begin  to  shrink  ' 
under  the  hand  of  taxation.  This  is  the  lot 
which  we  are  preparing  for  the  landed 
man.  When  we  have  lost  our  trade 
and  wooden  walls,  the  landed  man  must 
carry  a  musket  upon  his  own  acres,  and  at 
his  own  cost,  and  in  his  own  person,  and 
fight  upon  his  own  land,  against  any  fo« 
reign  invader,  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try.  When  the  Gauls  are  at  our  gates, 
the  sinews  of  a  necessary  defensive  war 
must  not  be  uncertain ;  'the  landed  man 
must  stand  in  the  gap  with  his  life  and 
fortune.  He  alone  will  have  any  thing 
worth  defending,  or  the  means  of  defence. 
Let  the  landed  roan  think  of  these  things 
while  it  may  yet  be  in  time,  and  let  him 
recollect  that  when  trade  and  commerce 
are  gone,  the  value  and  rental  of  his  lands 
will  fall,  and  tbe  whole  weight  of  all  the 
national  burdens  will  fall  upon  him,  when 
he  himself  is  sinking.  Let  me,  therefore, 
apply  to  the  landed  gentlemen  in  this 
House,  whom  I  consider  as  the  guardians 
and  watchmen  of  the  state,  to  throw  a 
golden  bridge  behind  the  minister,  and  to 
give  him  a  retreat  from  the  prosecution  of 
this  fatal  war;  and  not,  uncler  a  notion  of 
false  honour,  to  press  him  on  to  madness 
and  ruin,  through  a  system  of  unjust,  de* 
structive,  and  impracticable  measures. 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  partizan  for 
the  American  war  must  now  begin  to  sus- 

Eect  his  errors,  and  the  deceptions  which 
ave  been  put  upon  him.  When  the  war 
was  first  adopted  in  this  House,  the  cry 
was,  that  the  appearance  of  but  a  few  men 
would  soon  annihilate  all  resistance,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  matter,  in  less  than  even 
one  whole  campaign ;  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  third  campaign,  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  20  millions,  and  nothing 
done.  1  told  you  the  year  before  last, 
that  you  would  meet  with  a  resistance  of  - 
an  army  of  50,000  men.  I  was  then 
laughed  at  for  the  prediction,  though  it 
has  proved  true.  The  last  year,  when  you 
|iad  sent  armies  to  'the  amount  of  5^,000 
men,  I  told  you  that  you  would  not  touch 
a  hair  of  the  head  of  America ;  has  it  not 
proved  so  ?  They  are  unanimous,  at  home^ 
and  upon  the  defensive ;  you  are  uncon- 
certed  in  your  councils,  S,000  miles  dis- 
tant from  execution,  with  every  difficulty 
against  you.  Delay,  which  is  the  sure 
game  of  the  defensive  side,  has  been,  and 
must  prove  your  ruin.  At  sea,  which  has 
hitherto  been  our  prerogative  element, 
they  rise  against  us  at  a  stupendous  rate ; 
and  if  we  cannot  rstum  to  our  old  mutual 
[8] 
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hospitalities  toirards  each  other,  a  very 
few  years  will  shew  us  a  most  formidable 
hostile  marine,  ready  to  joio  haods  with 
any  of  our  enemies.  There  is  scarcely  a 
port  in  Europe,  which  does  not  give  har- 
bour to  their  privateers.  Their  captures 
upon  our  trade  has  been  to  the  amount  of 
some  millions,  for  we  have  more  to  lose 
than  they  have.  The  American  cause 
gives  a  mask  for  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  under  American  colours,  to  plun- 
der the  British  trade,  which  we  expe- 
rience every  day,  to  our  severe  cost. 
The  assistance  they  receive  from  all  Eu- 
ropean powers  is  too  notorious  to  be  any 
longer  denied.  Under  all  these  gloomy 
prospects,  let  me  once  more  entreat  the 
landed  gentlemen  to  cast  about  for  some 
line  of  restoring  peace,  and  a  perpetual 
alliance  in  friendship,  between  this  coun- 
try and  America. 

My  object,  in  every  thing  that  I  have 
laid  before  the  House,  upon  former  occa- 
sions, upon  the  plan  of  conciliation,  has 
been,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  old  system 
of  things,  under  which  peace,  prosperity 
and  friendship  have  flourisfied.  That  sys- 
tem has  passed  away,  when  we  knew  not 
the  value  of  it,  I  rear,  never  to  return ; 
indeed,  now  I  think  it  by  no  means  eli- 
gible, that  the  old  system  should  return. , 
A  federal  alliance,  which  may  have  the 
principles  of  duration  in  it,  is  in  my  poor 
opinion,  at  this  time,  the  only  safe  plan. 
After  what  has  passe<^  between  the  two 
nations,  and  our  having  put  the  Americans 
to  feel  those  powers  within  themselves, 
which  they  were  ignorant  of  before,  any 
other  plan  of  oppressive  superiority,  and 
national  claims  of  dominion,  will  only  lay 
in  store  materials  for  some  future  civil 
war,  even  if  the  decision  could  be  sus- 
pended by  some  temporary  advantages  on 
our  side  for  the  present.  If  I  could  have 
advised  the  councils  of  this  nation  some 
time  ago,  it  should  not  have  been  to  have 
pressed  forward  the  decision  of  such 
touchy  points  by  any  needless  anticipation. 
If  I  were  now  to  presume  to  give  a  word 
of  advice,  it  should  be  to  follow  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  according  to  the 
true  and  unalterable  principles  of  equal 
liberty  and  social  happiness  to  all  man- 
kind. Give  to  your  colonies  the  perfect 
inheritance  of  freedom,  while  you  can  say, 
that  you  have  any  thing  left  in  your  power 
to  give.  Upon  these  principles,  ihave 
drawn  up  a  motion,  in  the  shape  of  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  for  the  peaceable  set- 
tlement of  the  troubles  in  America.    I  do 


not  know,  that  I  shall  actually  -offer  tl 
motion  to  the  House,  because  I  am  n 
sure  that  it  would  stand  any  chance  of 
good  reception  as  yet ;  but  I  will  venta 
to  prophesy,  that  the  principles  of 
federal  alliance  are  the  only  teroos 
peace  that  ever  will,  and  that  ever  oug 
to  obtain  between  the  two  countnes. 
the  House  are  not  yet  ready  to  reoet 
such  as  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  tn 
principles  of  freedom,  I  shall  not  obtni< 
the  motion  upon  them ;  I  shall  only  desi 
to  avow  such  principles,  and  none  othe 
to  be  mine.  In  the  drawing  of  the  n 
tion,  I  have  incorporated  the  argumeii 
with  the  proposition  itself,  that  it  may  i 
main  a  protest  on  my  part,  aninst  li 
principles  of  those  measures  whidi  are  m 
pursuing.  I  have  drawn  it  up  as  follow 
<'  To  the  King.  Your  f^thfol  Co^ 
mons  have  taken  into  their  most  seno 
consideration,  the  very  alarming  state  ^ 
this  nation,  from  the  present  unhappy  4| 
putes  with  the  American  colonies,  and 
most  heartily  desirous,  according  to 
example  of  uieir  ancestors,  to  enc 
support,  and  maintain,  the  true  pri 
of  liberty,  and  through  them  to  es 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  evd 
part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions.  % 
cannot  but  express  our  fears,  that  in  I 
present  unhappy  disputes,  your  Maja 
nas  been  much  misinformed,  as  to  '' 
true  state  of  America,  by  ignorant, 
perhaps,  ill-intentioned  informers, 
have  represented  to  your  Majesty, 
the  disturbances  there  were  excited 
few  individuals  only,  but  that  the  geni 
sense  of  the  continent  of  America  was  1 
tally  averse  to  them,  and  ready  to  subd 
if  but  a  few  troops  T  with  some  degree^ 

countenance  from  tnis  country) 

be  sent  over.  Tour  faithful  C 
therefore  finding  from  the  su 
events,  such  informations  to  have 
groundless  and  delusive,  are  led  to 
pect,  that  the  causes  likewise  of  the 
turbances  may  have  more  serious 
deep  foundations  than  have  been  i 
presented.  They  are,  moreover,  I 
upon  this  occasion  to  consider,  that] 
good  government  is  established  for  I 
safety  and  content  of  the  people,  as  ^ 
pressed  by  the  general  voice,  and  o^ 
mon  consent,  of  the  members  of  any  od 
munity  ;  and  that,  whatever  supennt^ 
ing  power  or  controul  a  parent-state  m 
be  entitled  to,  in  the  infancy  of  any  i 
lony,  as  for  the  common  good  of  any  SQ 
colony  ia  its  infiemcy ;  yet  that  the  d 
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end  of  all  colonization  is,  and  ought 
tofof  to  establish  kindred  and  derivative 
tfimniiiiuties  into  perfect  societies,  in  the 
IblDeas  of  population^  settlement^  pros- 
irfy  and  power.  These  principles  are 
only  founded  in  the  nature  of  man- 
^  but  are  peculiarily  applicable  to  our 
colonists,  who  carriea  out  with  them, 
itto  their  foreign  settlements,  the  seeds  of 
Ike  Britidi  constitution,  which  we  flatter 
korselves  to  be  the  happiest  and  most  free 
^  die  world.  These  colonies,  under  the 
Inqiidoos  and  friendly  eye  of  the  parent 
Me,  have  at  length  out-grown  the  imbe- 
ies  of  their  infant-state,  and  approach 
the  maturity  of  settlement  and  popula- 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  thereby 
become  capable  of  that  glorious  inhe-, 
of  perfect  freedom,  which  their 
testate  has  in  former  times  rescued 
of  the  hands  of  tyrants,  with  a  view  to 
it  for  the  common  good  and  use  of 
ind,  and  particularly  to  transmit  it 
to  their  own  descendants.  As  no 
try  can  arrive  at  its  full  perfection, 
8e  it  IS  confined  in  the  powers  of  a  free 
*  lation,  respecting  the  concerns  of  its 
internal  policy ;  and  as  the  transition 
oolonies  from  the  controul  of  a  distant 
t-state,  to  the  absolute  possession  in 
ri^ht  of  all  their  legislative  powers, 
1  inevitably  (at  a  certain  period  of 
lexion  between  the  parent-state  and 
eolonies)  disturb,  or  at  least  for  a  time 
id,  the  harmony  of  afiection  and 
al  correspondence  of  interests;  and 
the  course  of  the  present  disputes  he- 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  has 
to  that  dangerous  point  of  contention, 
'*~  being  originally  inherent  in  the  re- 
of  parent-state  and  colony,  now 
itself  so  serious  in  its  aspect,  as  per- 
to  threaten,  if  not  amicably  adjusted, 
rain  of  one  or  both  countries  :  your 
ons,  therefore,  think  it  wise  and 
It,  to  follow  the  apparently  natural 
unavoidable  course  or  things,  and  to 
ow  upon  the  colonies  an  entire  free- 
of  their  legislative  powers  within 
Ives,  hoping  thereby  to  lay  a  foun- 
for  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble 
of  affection  and  alliance,  in  every  re- 
as  beneficial  to  both  countries,  as 
connection  which  has  hitherto  sub- 
between  them,  in  the  mutual  relation 
rent-state  and  colony ;  and  with  this 
lonal  hope  of  permanence,  that  ac- 
ling  to  all  human  prudence,  such  con- 
ions  in  which  there  is  no  latent  prin- 
^  of  future  discord,  may  be  trustea  and 


relied  upon,  for  the  cordial  restoration  of 
peace,  and  for  all  the  blessings  of  reconci- 
liation between  this  country  and  the  ofi^ 
spring  of  its  own  liberty,  formed  in  the 
perfect  resemblance  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion, and  transplanted  into  the  new  world 
of  America.  Your  faithful  Commons, 
therefore,  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty, 
to  order  an  immediate  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities in  America,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting any  farther  effusion  of  blood,  and 
to  concur  with  your  parliament,  upon  the 
ground-work  of  the  foregoing  principles 
and  considerations,  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  reconcilement  and  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween this  country  and  Amerioa/' 

Mr.  Rashleigh  reprobated  the  tax  upon 
sales  by  auction,  and  begged  lord  North  to 
explain  the  resolution  relative  to  the  sale 
of  estates  by  assignments,  and  to  acquaint 
the  House,  whether  leases  were  intended 
to  be  included  in  the  description  of  any 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  tenements 
or  holdings. 

Lord  North  replied,  not  leases  without 
a  valuable  consideration  expressed  ;  but  if 
leases  were  granted  for  a  fine,  or  other 
consideration,  and  of  course  vested  a  spe- 
cific property  in  the  possessor,  he  intended 
they,  should  be  included.  He  lamented 
the  necessity  of  laying  new  taxes,  and  the 
expences  of  the  war  which  created  that 
necessity ;  but  denied  that  he  was  instru- 
mental m  either  one  or  the  other.  The 
equity  of  compelling  America  to  contri- 
bute towards  lightening  those  burdens  they 
were  originally  the  cause  of,  was  a  popular 
opinion  within  those  walls  long  before  he 
entered  into  office.  It  was  still  a  prevail- 
ing opinion ;  but  whatever  motives  of  pro- 
priety, expediency,  or  concession,  on  our 
part,  might  have  induced  us  to  wave  the 
exercise*  of  the  right,  the  grounds  of  the 
contest  had  long  since  shifVed.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  whether  we  should  tax 
them,  or  let  them  tax  themselves ;  it  was 
simply,  whether  America  was  any  longer 
to  form  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  If 
the  House  thought  the  object  no  longer 
worth  contending  for,  he  had  not  a  single 
desire  or  wish  of  his  own  to  gratify.  If 
the  House  continued  to  persevere  in  think- 
ing, that  the  honour,  dignity,  and  vi^l  in- 
terests of  the  whole  empire,  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  issue  of  the  present  con- 
test, in  the  judgment  of  all  that  heard  him 
he  must  stand  'fairly  exculpated  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hartley).  The  question 
now  was|  la  the  bargain  a  good  bargain  ^ 
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Are  the  taxes  judiciously  and  equitably 
laid  ?  The  latter  the  hou.  gentleman  has 
ackobwledged ;  the  bargain  with  the  public 
creditors  he  has  found  fault  with.  He 
says,  that  the  navy  debt  should  be  re? 
duced.  I  think  so ;  and  have  done  all  in  my 

{)owQt  to  reduce  it.  I  have  paid  off  a  mil- 
ion  ;  but  if  more  of  the  navy  debt,  500,000^ 
been  paid  off,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
suggested  ought  to  have  been  done,  that 
sum  would  of  course,  on  getting  into  cir- 
culation, have  produced  the  same  incon- 
veniency  now  complained  of.  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  proving  that  the  bargain  was  a  very 
good  one  for  the  subscribers,  and  a  very 
bad  one  for  the  public.  It  called  for  no 
long  detail  of  facts,  nor  much  argument, 
to  prove  how  erroneous  such  an  assertion 
was.  He  should  only  refer  him  to  the 
market,  as  the  most  impartial  evidence  of 
the  error  of  his  calculations.  Let  him 
examine  the  price  of  stocks  this  day,  and 
he  will  find,  that  instead  of  a  profit  of  10 
or  5  per  cent,  which  he  supposes  the  sub- 
scriber will  make,  the  hon.  gentleman 
might  purchase  as  much  omnium  as  he 
pleased,  considerably  under  2  per  cent. 
The  hon*  gentleman  seemed  much  sur- 

I prized  what  could  induce  him  to  keep  so 
aborious  an  office,  and  carry  through 
measures  so  contrary  to  his  own  judgment. 
The  latter  was  a  point,  he  presumed,  the 
hon.  gentleman  could  not  be  informed  on 
sufficiently  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty ;  and  as  to  the  former,  he  was 
very  willing  to  resign  whenever  a  person 
was  found  ready  to  succeed  him,  who  at 
the  same  time  had  the  sanction  of  public 
approbation.  But  supposing  that  he  was 
as  ready,  to  resign  the  present  laborious 
office,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  de- 
sirous he  should,  what  could  be  done  \ 
The  great  business  of  the  nation  must  not 
stand  still ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says, 
BO  person  could  be  found  who  would  ac- 
cept it.  It  follows,  then,  that  he  must  be 
obliged  to  keep  it,  till  some  one  be  found 
to  take  or  accept  of  it.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  his  general  rage  for  finding  fault, 
betrayed  some  marks  of  friendship ;  he  ad- 
monished him  to  take  care  of  his  head, 
the  safety  of  which  depended,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  event  of  the  American 
war.  Whatever  might  be  the  event  of  the 
war,  he  never  expected  to  have  it  im- 
puted to  him ;  he  indeed  heard  the  con- 
trary imputed  to  him,  by  persons  at  the 
same  side  .of  the  House.  He  was  certain, 
either  asaertion  was  equally  ill-founded; 
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he  never  pressed  the  war  in  a  responftifa^ 
situation ;  he  always  approved  of  the  mei 
sures,  as  they  arose,  as  an  individuaL  ] 
innocence,  founded  in  private  opinicMiy  wa 
a  protection,  he  must  remain  safe  in  tlq 
country  ;  h^  did  not  lead  parlianieot,  h^ 
follow  it;  he  meant  to  continue  to  do  a^ 
and  whenever  that  House,  which  exprcttg^ 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  thought  proper  Ij 
wish  him  to  retire,  he  should  do  it  wjH 
content  and  private  satisfaction,  in  a  oo^ 
sciousness  oi  having  discharged  his  da^ 
with  truth  and  fidelity.  ij 

Mr.  Dempster  observed,  that  the  nob^ 
lord  had  been  now  ten  years  at  the^  h«| 
of  the  finances,  and,  instead  of  payiog  4 
any  part  of  the  national  debt,  he  believ^ 
he  had  added  considerably  to  it.  W'  ' 
a  person  of  his  lordship's  confessed  tali 
had  failed  in  making  any  progress  in  so 
sirable  a  work,  he  despaired  ever  to  see 
debt  lessened  :  he  therefore  thought 
would  be  better  for  money  to  be  borroi 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  very  nature 
the  loan  should  create  a  virtual  fund 
discharging  the  sum  borrowed  ;  such 
borrowing  sums  at  h  proportionate  inci 
of  interest,  which  should  cease  at  the 
of  61  or  99  yjears,  the  interest  and  pi 
cipal  to  be  extinguished  together. 
would,  in  fact,  be  paying  so  much  of 
debt  thus  borrowed,  every  year. 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  matter 
tioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
often  talked  of,  even  before  the  coraroei 
ment  of  the  present  century :  but,  for 
part,  if  any  alteration  were  to  be  made»^ 
thought  it  ought  to  be  for  short,  not " 
annuities;   for  he  believed  the  length 
them,  after  a  certain  period,  added 
little  to  their  value  at  market.     Thi 
instanced  in  the  long  annuities  gram 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which,  after 
years  enjoyment,  sold  for  as  much  as 
did  the  first  day  they  were  granted,  th< 
they  were  to  be  extinguished  in  dOyi 
namely,  in  the  year  1807.     Sir 
Walpole  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
subject  very  fully,  and  gave  the  prefei 
of  perpetuities  to  long  annuities.     Fa 
part,  he  should  prefer  short  annuitii 
either.    It  held  out  a  pleasing  pros| 
and  if  it  was  a  mode  of  extingui 
debts,   it  was  certainly  the  most  dii 
easy,  and  immediate. 

Colonel  Barressiidy  he  waited  with 
nishment  for  some  explanations  from 
two  noble  lords  (North  and  G.  Gerroaq 
on  the  Treasury-bench  ;   but  had 
nothing  firom  them  o&  tho  subject  of 
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r  fiite  ^  Earope  and  Americfu  The  noble 
i  ^iidia  the  blae  ribbon  had  touched  slightly 
ivB  the  good  disposition  of  the  French 
l^oart,  and  his  hopes  respecting  the  happy 
j^oQclosion  of  the  American  troubles  ;  but 
iJMt  was  all.  He  neither  explained  the 
Moonds  on  which  his  opinions  were  form- 
pEdl,  nor  assigned  a  single  reason  sufficient 
'^  aattsfj  the  public,  which,  by  every  ap- 
bwance  of  things,  had  a  right  to  fear  the 
IfErect  contrary.  There  were  many  arti- 
pes  in  the  extra  services  which  were  not 
tsfactorily  accounted  Tor.  One,  in  par- 
lar,  of  400,000/.  He  had  asked  the 
e  lord  before,  what  it  could  be  for ; 
forced  out  at  length  that  it  was  for 
military  chest.  He  said,  contracts  for 
had  been  made  at  Ss.  3s.  6d.  and  4^. 
gallon,  besides  freight,  which  brought 
to  about  5s.  Sd.  a  gaUon,  free  of  duty,  to 
delivered  in  America,  and  the  quantity 
immense.  For  his  part,  when  he 
ed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  never 
er^tood  that  there  was  any  occasion 
rum  to  be  served  to  the  troops  as 
a  man  of  war ;  and  he  remembered 
well,  that  in  the  back  settlements, 
n  sir  Jeffery.  Amherst  commanded 
re,  he  ordered  rum  to  be  delivered, 
en  io  those  inhospitable  regions,  in  very 
U  quantities ;  assigning  it  as  a  reason, 
t  it  would  spoil  the  soldiers. 
Lord  North  said,  he  was  surprized  to 
'  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  deserted 
accusation  he  pledged  himself  to  bring 
rd  in  the  committee ;  and  had  now 
tented  himself  with  calling  for  some 
ing  explanations. 

Colonel  Barre  said,  that  if  the  noble 

d  meant  to  be  at  all  communicative, 

re  was  ample  matter  for  him  to  expa- 

upon.     He  called  on  him  particularly 

explain   the  700,000/.  for  provisions 

hkewise  the  800,000/.  for  extraor- 

es,  of  which  the  noble  lord  had 

erto  only  told  them  that  that  and  other 

',000/.  were  applied  for  a  military  chest; 

very  laconic  explanation,  but  such  an 

as  he  hoped  would  not  prove  eatisfac- 

y  to  the  House  :  that  in  relation  to  the 

business,  a  Mr.  Atkinson  must  be  a 

good  friend  of  the  Treasury  indeed  I 

be  has  paid  35,000/.  for  rum,  without 

of  the  requisites  of  a  satisfactory  ac- 

Dt;  for  there  was  npt  even  the  quan- 

specified  which  he  had  furnished  ;   he 

lerstood,  however,  that  it  was  at  5s.  3d. 

that  he  had  made  many  enquiries 

planters,  merchants,   and  others,  and 

fimnd  that  3s.  Gd,  woa  a  very  &voura- 
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ble  contract  price;  that  2«.  isd.  was  a 
onme  cost  price,  and  desired  to  know  if  a 
Mr.  Irvin  had  not  offered  to  contract  for 
rum  at  2s.  6d.  And  also,  if  the  Victual- 
ling-office had  not  contracted  for  it  no 
longer  ago  than  last  Monday  at  2s.  Qdl 
He  would  not  hint  an  idea  that  the  noble 
lord  touched  a  penny  of  these  contracts, 
he  who  certainly  was  capable  of  refusing 
lacks  of  pagodas,  can  never  be  reproached 
with  the  meanness  of  being  concerned  in 
the  pitiful  transactions  of  rum  contracts. 

Lord  North  said,  in  reply  to  the  con- 
tract business,  that  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  mode  of  the  Exchequer, 
passing  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  con- 
tracted with  government ;  that  there  were 
always  vouchers  for  every  thing  done,  so 
that  the  compietest  satisfaction  could  at 
any  time  be  had,  as  to  the  terms  of  t^e 
contract,  and  the  due  performance  of 
those  terms.  That  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  for  rum  of  the  very  best 
proof,  the  finest  that  could  be  had  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  order  that  it  might  ba 
known  whether  the  rum  was  of  that  good* 
ness,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  it 
was  sent  out.  That  Mr.  Pelham,  secre- 
tary  to  the  Navy-board,  had  informed  the 
Treasury,  th^t  their  contract  price  in  Ja« 
maica  was  45.  4^.  a  gallon,'  but  that  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  was  freighted  part  to 
Boston  at  6^.,  and  part  to  Canada  at  9d. 
which  made  l\d  on  an  average.  Leakage 
was  10  per  cent,  or  5d.  Insurance  8  per 
cent,  or  4^.  Commission  was  5  per  cent, 
or  2\d.  In  all  5s.  1 W.  Whereas  the  Trea- 
surer had  contracted  at  5s.  Sd.  As  to  Mr. 
Irvme  having  offered  to  contract  cheaper, 
he  knew  not  the  fact;  but  no  other  con- 
tracts were  to  be  made  than  the  first,  as 
they  were  now  lefl  to  the  commander  ia 
chief,  sir  William  Howe. 

Colonel  Barre  rose  to  hug  the  noble,' 
noble  lord,  as  he  called  it ;  upon  the  rum 
affair  he  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  wondrous  good  oeconomy 
of  the  noble  lord,  to  get  that  at  5s.  Sd.f 
which  plainly  cost  the  contractor  6^. 
Why,  the  poor  man  must  be  ruined !  It 
was  cruel  to  treat  him  so  unjustly  ;  and 
he  now  plainly  saw  the  reason  why  peo« 
pie  of  all  sorts  were  ao  shy  of  taking  go« 
vemment  contracts.  But  this  Mr.  Atkin- 
son must  be  the  greatest  ideot  in  the 
whole  contracting  world:  did  he  make 
his  contracts  for  sour  crout  and  porter 
upon  the  same  principles  ?  But  what  will 
the  noble  lord  say  to  rum,  so  far  from  4^.  4^., 

being  in  the  inland  no  more  than  Is*  9d. ; 
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yet  this  was  the  fact.  Those,  therefore, 
who  had  so  flagrantly  misinformed  the  no- 
ble lord,  ought  to  be  reprimanded. 

Sir  James  Cockbum  rose  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  his  contract  for  100,000 
gallons  of  rum  from  Grenada,  where  the 
current  price  was  2^.  Id,  2l  gsllon ;  that 
there  were  expences  in  casks,  &c.  which 
gentlemen  had  forgot ;  that  to  carry  rum 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Boston  or  Canada 
now  was  an  immense  expence,  as  they 
were  to  be  freighted  thither  on  purpose, 
and  to  come  back  again  empty  to  the  is- 
lands/ He  asserted  that  he  freighted  five 
ships  with  his  contract,  and  one  not  being 
loaded,  he  filled  her  up  with  more  of  the 
Bflfne  rum,  to  be  sold  at  Quebec  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  sold  for  a  higher  price 
thaawhat  his  contract  gave  him:  he  onered 
to  produce  proofs  at  tlvs  bar ;  and  said,  if 
the  Treasury  would  give  him  another  such 
contract,  he  would  not  take  it ;  that  his 
contract  was  made  under  the  expectance 
of  the  price  falling,  instead  of  which  it 
rose* 

Lord  North  said,  that  Mr.  Pelham's  ac- 
count was  4fS,  4:d,i  without  distinguishing 
whether  it  was  currency  or  not ;  but  he 
apprehended,  that  currency  was  meant 
from  the  certain  expences  he  had  recapi- 
tulated running  so  much  above  5s.  Sd.; 
but  he  would  inform  himself  more  parti- 
cularly, and  give  the  House  every  species 
of  information  they  wished  to  have  about 
it ;  as  there  was  no  contract  which  would 
not  bear  the  closest  examination. 

Mr.  Foj;  called  on  the  House  chiefly  to 
remark,  that  40  per  cent,  was  no  sort  of 
difference  in  the  accounts  of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Baylj^  said,  he  had  an  offer  to  make 
to  the  noble  lord,  which  would  prove  a  sav- 
ing to  the  nation  of  full  40  per  cent.  He 
accordingly  offered  to  serve  any  quantity 
of  Jamaica  rum  the  Treasury  might  con- 
tract for,  at  2«.  2d,  per  gallon,  which 
w^  just  half,  on  an  average,  of  the  price 
which  had  been  given  in  all  the  contracts 
already  made.  The  current  price  in  the 
rum  season,  in  Jamaica,  was  from  I9d,  to 
2Sd,  the  gallon ;  and  therefore  he  should 
haye  a  go^  profit  in  serving  it  at  2s,  2d, 
or  2s.  4ea.  at  most,  afler  paying  freight,  in- 
surance, &c* 

Mr.  Jenkinson^  lamenting  partly  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  war,  the  loss  it  was  to  the 
kingdom,  but  upholding  the  indispensable 
authority  of  parliament,  and  blaming  the 
bad  policy  or  some  late  ministers,  repro- 
bated, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  Tea  Act ; 
he  condemned  the  whole  measure  as  im- 


politic, as  futile,  childish,  and  paltri 
Then  turning  to  the  Stamp  Act,  he  saf< 
that  measure  was  not  Mr.  Grenville's ;  i 
the  Act  was  a  good  one,  the  merit  of  it  wi 
not  due  to  Mr*  Grenville ;  if  it  was  a  \m 
one,  the  errors,  or  the  ill  policy  of-  it,  dl 
not  belong  to  him :  the  measure  was  ni 
his. 

Mr.  Dempster  remarked,  that  if  coi 
tracts  were  publicly  advertised  to  wboevf 
would  supply  them  cheapest,  as  they  ou^ 
ever  to  be,  the  noble  lord  would  not  li 
under  any  difficulties  in  having  recourse  f 
either  papers  or  memory. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  that  there  was  if 
clearness  in  this  matter  of  the  contract! 
but  there  was  one  thing  as  clear  as  daj 
whiph  was  the  noble  lord's  perfect  igni 
ranee  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Lord  George  Germain  rose  to  give 
fisction  to.  the  House,  why  he  had  in 
debate  of  th^  day  before  said  that 
was  a  prospect  of  a  successful  end  to 
war  in  North  America.  It  was  not 
custom  to  speak  when  he  had  nothing 
say ;  but  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
give  information  to  the  House,  he  sh 
always  then  speak  with  pleasure.  As 
the  campaign,  he  thought  he  had 
greatest  reason  to  expect  success  from 
army  of  general  Howe  being  in 
order,  and  more  numerous  from  rec 
than  in  the  last  campaign,  while  that 
the  rebels  was  in  much  worse  order, 
less  numerous :  that  the  fleet  was  also 
inforced  with  some  ships  of  the  li 
which  were  wanting  last  year;  that 
thought  himself  farther  founded  in  his 
pectation  from  the  minds  of  the 
turning,  from  their  experiencing  the  m 
of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  despotism, 
stead  of  the  happiness  and  security 
enjoyed  under  the  legal  government 
this  country;  that  these  emotions 
operated  so  strongly  In  their  minds, 
very  many  deserters  had  left  the 
army,  and  come  in  to  general  Howe 
their  arms ;  many  hundreds  were  com! 
in  every  day :  that  he  had  formed  bis 
nion  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
gr^ss  having  given  up  the  govemiDi 
confessing  themselves  unequal  to  it, 
created  Mr.  Washington  dictator  of  A 
rica;  these  circumstances,  he  ihon 
promised  divisions  among  theni. 
another  circumstance  which  every  daj 
proved  of  yet  greater  importance,  wa 
their  being  disappointed  in  their  expects! 
tions  of  assistance  from  France :  they  hai 
been  buoyed  up  with  that  hope,  and  mad 
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loMiefe,  that  a  superior  French  fleet 
wvdd  be  seen  riding  on  their  coast ;  in 
f  thich  thej  now  felt  themselves  de- 
aired,  and  resented  it  accordingly.  That 
jkjhsd  met  with  the  same  disappoint- 
|BDt  fiom  Spain ;  not  that  he  asserted 
kej  had  not  received  underhand  assist- 
Dce  from  both,  in  officers,  &c.  but  what 
bey  irere  promised  was  open  avowed  as- 
lUnce.  Yet,  Sir,  added  nis  lordship,  for 
JfH  protection  of  France  they  would  pay 
Jjt^j;  they  have  offered  largely;  they 
ive,  by  their  pretended  ambassadors, 
ctuallj  offered  to  the  French  court  all 
fx  Wot  India  islands!  There  is  libe- 
lEtj,  Sir !  There  is  love  of  freedom,  to 
MgQ  so  readily  to  French  dominion 
pd  despotism  the  whole  West  Indies! 
iA  me  farther  remark.  Sir,  that  there 
great  expectations  from  the  army  in 
da,  which  last  year  could  do  no  more 
prepare  to  act ;  but  having  destroyed 
enemy's  fleet,  they  will  be  able  to  ad- 
t  early  in  the  spring,  and  unite  with 
nl  Howe's  army,  adding  12,000  men 
it,  besides  Canadians.  His  lordship 
;ht  forward,  another  circumstance, 
i  was  the  infinite  difficulty  Wash- 
:on  found  in  raising  men :  he  had  been 
f  the  necessity  of  forcing  them  into 
for  three  years,  yet  gave  them  a 
ly  of  sol.  a  man ;  but  nothing  could 
it  effectual,  for  as  fast  as  they  were 
1  on  one  side,  they  deserted  to  the 
;  of  which  there  were  6,000  armed 
-Yorkers  in  Howe's  army;  that  his 
r  was  collected  chiefly  from  the  south ; 
from  New  England  none  had  been 
1,  and  they  would  early  be  cut  off 
the  south.  These  were  the  reasons 
:h  induced  bim  to  have  the  warmest 
that  the  next  campaign  would  prove 
favourable.  By  the  last  returns, 
iwere  in  March,  the  troops  under 
ral  Howe  were  in  health  and  spirits, 
we  should  have  an  army  much  more 
rous  than  we  had  last  year,  with  the 
itages  of  being  composed  of  seasoned 
disciplined  men,  used  to  service,  the 
^  ^encies  of  weather,  and  the  change 
<^ate.  He  said,  if  the  operations  of 
^  should  be  extended,  and  it  might  be 
^ht  better  to  employ  the  army  under 
i  Howe  in  New  England,  the  ad- 
;es  would  be  no  less  obvious;  it 
^-  cut  out  work  for  the  northern 
Jds,  keep  them  at  home,  and  prevent 
m  from  dividing  general  Howe's  force, 
ffflterrupting  the  operations  of  the  grand 
B^J)  by  which' means  he  would  be  better 


enabled   to  push   Jbis  conquests  to  the 
southward. 

Colonel  Barre.  The  noble  lord  has  told 
us,  that  all  deficiencies  have  been  made 
good  in  our  army  by  recruits  from  Europe. 
Does  he  mean  their  present  or  their  former 
establishment,  and  does  he  include  in  the 
army  the  American  auxiliaries  ? 

Lord  George  Germain,  What  I  mean  is 
this,  that  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  date 
of  the  last  general  return,  the  army  was 
more  numerous,  including  the  troops 
going  on  the  sea  from  Europe,  than  it  was 
when  it  took  New  York :  more  ran^  and 
file,  without  including  the  6,000  Ame-> 
ricans. 

Colonel  Barri.  One  chrcumstance  the 
noble  lord  builds  upon  much,  is  the  unpo- 
pular and  dangerous  circumstance  of  mak- 
ing Mr.  Washmgton  dictator.  Now,  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  that  account  should 
have  been  denied  by  every  private  account 
which  has  come  from  America.  Mr. 
Washington  positively  denied  it.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  Congress  for  more  power, .  as 
his  former  authority  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  raising  and  aisciplining  the  troops 
voted ;  such  an  enlargement  of  his  military 
power  was  given,  but  it  was  only  relative 
to  the  arqiy,  and  by  no  means  a  dictatorfal 
authority,  to  include  all  the  power  of  the 
state.  Another  point  upon  which  the  no- 
ble lord  has  insisted  much,  is,  the  French 
not  openly  assisting  the  Americans.  But 
he  admits  that  they  have  given  every  as- 
sistance privately;  that  they  have  sent 
great  numbers  of  officers,  engineers,  and 
most  ample  supplies  of  money,  arms,  artil- 
lery, and  ammunition ;  this  we  all  well 
know,  and  every  one  must  be  able  to  judee 
whether  this  will  not  have  a  great  effect  la 
the  ensuing  campaign.  As  to  the  French 
fleet  sailing  to  Newfoundland  without  a 
convoy ;  does  the  noble  lord  recollect  that 
that  fleet  will  be  back  in  June,  and  that 
there  then  remains  full  time  for  France  to 
interfere  and  prevent  our  conquest  of 
America,  which,  depend  on  it,  they  never 
will  allow.  Look  at  the  present  state  of 
their  fleet;  they  have  20  sail  of  the  line 
ready  for  sea :  Is  that  a  peace  establish- 
ment I  Is  that  an  equivocal  mark  of*  their 
intentions  ?  What  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  do  they  intend  to  do  with  that  force, 
if  not  employ  it  against  us  ? — But  there 
are  great  hopes  from  the  army  in  Canada  1 
I  wish  those  hopes  may  not  be  frustrated  : 
there  is  a  piece  of  policv  to  be  exerted 
there  which  is  unheard  o\\  another  officer 
wresting  the  command  away  tlie  moment 
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^e  army  is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  pro-- 
Tince ;  but  through  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  last  campaign  that  commander  was 
tinhandsomely  used — and  it  is  to  continue. 
Nor,  Sir,  will  the  operations  there  be  in 
future  so  smooth :  consider  what  was 
done ;  general  Carleton  destroyed  twelve 
of  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  vessels  on  the 
lake  the  i9th  of  June,  but  he  was  then 
tinable  to  proceed.  Does  he  know  that 
the  19th  of  June  is  a  very'early  opening  of 
A  campaign  there,  and  if  he  then  could  not 
proceed,  why  is  he  noi^,  after  the  Ameri- 
cans have  had  so  much  time  to  repair  their 
losses  ?  It  will  be  no  such  easy  matter. 
Yet  the  fleet  which  he  built  there  cost 
millions  to  this  country.i-«o  much,  that 
we  shall  neVei^  have  the  particulars.  To 
me  it  aji pears  clear,  that  the  Americans 
hbd  the  advantage  in  all  the  great  leading 
features' of  the  campaigh-^the  evBciiation 
of  Boston,  general  Carleton's  V&tiring  at 
the  close  of  it,  tod  weak '  to  attack  Ticon- 
derago,  and  general  Howe  not  being  able 
to  bring  Washington  to  an  action,  but  ex- 
tending his  lines  till  they  were  all  driven 
back  abbut  his  ears.  Through  the  whole 
of  these  circumstances,  we  have  had  no- 
thing to  boast. 
The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

May  22.  Lord  North  took  occasion  to 
observe,  thai  several  reports  had  been  pro- 
pagated, as ,  if  the  Treasury  board  had 
made  disadvantageous  contracts,  particu- 
larly in  the  article  of  rums,  contracted  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  serving  in  America ; 
and  ihkt  a  partiality  had  been  practised,  in 
gfvThg  a  preference  to  some  persons,  on 
account  of  their  connections  and  public 
[Situations.  He  totally  disclaimed  tlie  most 
distant  intention  of  the  latter ;  ^i^d  assured 
the  Hdiis6,  if  he  had  entered  into  any  con- 
tracts, at  an  improper  rate,  it  was  not  done 
with  dfesign.  He  had,  however,  enquired 
tnore  minutely  into  the  matter,-  and  found 
the  contrary  to  be  the  feck.  •  He  ftsiid,  the 
contract  for  rum  might  be  mad^  for  aboilt 
&.  S^d.  on  the  spot ;  that  this  was  lower 
than  what  was  paid  by  the^  Navy-board ; 
that  agents  were  employed  in  Jamaica  and 
America,  to  see  the  rums  shipped  and  un- 
shipped and  delivered  ;  that  when  cooper- 
age, insurance,  freight,  and  8  per  cent, 
brokernge,  besides  ullage,  were  taken  into 
the  account,  the  whole  would  be  little 
abort  of  6s,  per  gallon  ;  which  was  consi- 
derably more  than  what  government  en- 
gaged to  pay, 'by  their  highest  contract. 

Colonel  Barr6  said,  his  lordship  was  to- 


in  the  Commons  on  ihe  But^e^,  [SH 

tally  mistaken  as  to  the  price  on  the  apo^ 
the  Current  average  price  being  li.  dUL* 
not  2s,  S^, ;  that'ihe  fullest  vdne,  takioc 
freight,  insurance,  brokerage,  agency,  and 
leakage,  of  nims  delivered  in  America,  q{ 
the  growth  of  Jamaica,  would  fall  sonoCii 
thing  short  Of  4«.*  instead  of  6^.  ot  5s. 
He  thought  the  whole  transaction,  relat 
to  the  rum  contracts,  wore  a  very  slovei 
and  suspicious  appearance;  that  it 
too  late  in  the  session  for  the  Hou^ 
take  up  the  tubject ;  but,  he  trusted, 
would  resume  its  ancient  right  of 
ing  the  public  accounts,  already  given:! 
early  in  the  next ;  that  they  would  call  ~ 
evidence  at  the  bar,  in  order  to-subatil 
facts  for  the  assertions  indiscrinaim 
bandied  about  from  the  opposite  side' 
the  House;  that  if  some  such  dm 
should  hot  be  adopted,  this  country 
be  undone 'by  the  contracting  tribe. 
nobje  lord  had  said,  be  had  no  gain 
contracts :  hcl  believed  him ;  but  the 
chief  might  be"  completely  eflected, 
6ut  his  lordship^s  sharin^in  the  spoil. 
lordship  was  surrounded  by  a  troop 
runners,  dependants,  &.q,  which  inras 
most  eicpensive  of  all  troops  that 
possibly  oe  kept  in  pay. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  from  what  he 
learn  from  the  mode  of  contracting 
ed  by  the  navy,'  the  contracts  now  so 
verely  condemned  were  made  upon 
proper  and  advantageous  terms,  all 
cumstances  considered. 

Mr.  T.   Tfftunshend  said,  it  was  one"^ 
the  prime  privileges  of  that  Mouse, 
became  an  essential  part  of  its  dutj« 
conneeted  with  the  power  of  granting^ 
ney,  to  watch  the  minister  in  the  diq 
of-  it,^  and    check  its  expenditure, 
was  a  part  Oftheirliusiness  in  that  H< 
and  the  leading  object  of  their  assemi 
to  call  the  minister  to  an  account  for 
treasure  committed  to  his  charge. 
ters  of  a  Very  doubtful  naturp  ap[ 
whtdh,  if  not  cleared  up  id  due  time, 
hoped    that  House  would   discharge 
duly,  by  properly  exercismg,  and»  if 
cessary,  exerting  Its  power  in  discori 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Montagu  said,  immense  sums 
been  granted  ;  the  most '  boundless 
deii(*e  had  been  reposed,  in  the  minis 
and  it  behoved  him  to  give   the  H< 
every  satisfaction  in  his  power. 

Sir  Edward  Astley  said,  he  had  stnm 
reasons  to  fear,  that  the  most  shameful  a4 
of  public  prodigality  had  been  permitfed 
if  not  encouraged,  by  persons  in  aathoii^ 
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Dir  IGu^i  Menage  fir  a  Vote  qfCre^ 
A]  Mif  21.  Lori  Nwth  preaentedl 
lb  fbHowing  Mean^ ; 

«*  George  iL 
<<  His  Majesty,  relying  on  the  expe- 
Beoced  zeal  and  affection  of  his  faithful 
ummons,  and  considering,  that,  daring 
|k  present  troubles  in  North  America, 
urgencies  may  arise,  which  may  be  of 
utmost  importance,  and  be  attended 
the  most  dangerous  consequences,  if 
er  means  should  not  be  immediately 
lied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them,  is  de- 
that  this  House  will  enable  him  to 
ij  any  extraordinary  expences  incur- 
or  to  be  incurred,  on  account  of  mili- 
senrices,  for  tlie  year  11*11  ^  and  as  the 
:y  of  affairs  may  require :  and  hfs 
ty  doabts  not  but  that  his  faithful 
imons  will  enable  him  to  make  good 
charges  attending  the  calling  in  and 
)imng  the  deficient  geld  coin,  in  pur- 
ice  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
14th  year  of  his  reign,  which  remain 
Hsfied,  and  which  cannot  at  this  time 
I  ascertained." 


I  consequence  of  tliis  Meseege,*  the  torn 
'  ODe  million  was  granted. 

in  the  CfunmottS  on  the  AJfairg  of 
Ead India  Company.*']   May  21.    The 
^iK  resolTed  itself  mto  a  Committee  of 
vhde  House,  on  the  Afiairs  of  the 
India  Company. 

^emor  Johnstone  opened  the  busi- 
by  recapitulating  the  eminent  oer- 
of  lord  Pigot,   when  he  formerly 
landed  as  a  military  officer  in  tlie 
Indies.     He  pointed  out  the  several 
:ions  his  lordsbip  had  distinguished 
If  in ;  and  closed  nis  character  by  Bt« 
ij^  to  his  prowess,  military  skill,  and 
'other great  and  amiable  qualities, 
we  now  posseased  a  foot  of  territory 
'X  or  perhaps  even  a  pennissioo  to 
there.    From  establishing  his  lord- 
'i  character  on  the  highest  ptonacle  of 
"pedes  of  fiune,  which  is  suppoited 
ly  by  the  mild  as  the  heroic  virtues, 
ffovemor  took  a  rieiw  of  the  state  of 

bm  in  India,  beginning  at  die  system 
out  of  the  treaty  of  IMs  in  176S, 
ing  with  the  latest  dispatches  re- 
M,  either  from  lord  Picot  or  the  coiin- 


f  For  an  i^ocQunt  of  the  Revolution  at  Ma- 
K  as^  of  Ibe  transaetioas  previoas  or  rela- 
F^ thedvpotiagaiiil iiDprisDonitat  of  Urd 
K  M  Aaaoal  Asgkler  for  inr,  p.  94. 
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cfl  of  Madras*    His  facts,  his  detail,  hit 
arjguawnta,aiid  dedttotions,  were  uniformly 
directed  to  establish  two  leading  points. 
One  was,»that  the  nabob  of  Areot,  by  hia 
laatniroeBls  in  this  country,  and  by  the 
powerful  ai^uments  used  by  that  prince* 
of  which  his  anabassadors  were  the  bearers 
and  aalbroers,  had  foraied  a  Tory  powerful 
party  ia  his  farour ;  the  other,  tliat  by  si- 
milar means  and  arguments,  and  i^ents  of 
aaimilar  aiae  and  talents,  he  had  b^n  able 
to  farm  a  party  in  his  favour  in  the  councM 
at  Madras.   Though  the  objects  were  two^ 
fold,  and  seemingly  distinct,  the  end  pro- 
posed was  the  same ;  the  disgrace  of  lord 
rigoi,  as  the  first  necessa^'y  step  to  the 
advanoement  of  the  nabob's  interest,  that 
ofacquiriog  possession  of  Tanjore.   Th«re 
must  be  an  union  of  sentiments  and  in- 
terests, both  here  and  in  India,  to  effisct 
this  favourite  scheme.    Tlie  act  of  the 
council  alone  might  answer  a  temporary 
purpose ; '  b\^  as  soon  as  government  was 
restored,    justice  would    be    done;    the 
usurpers  would  be  disgraced  and  punish* 
ed  ;  the  nabob  would  be  disappointed ;  and  > 
Tanjore  would  be  restored  to  its  lawful  so^ 
▼ereign.    Take  the  event  in  another  point 
of  view :  if  administration,  operated  upon 
by  the  same  powerful  arguments  of  the 
nabob's  agents  here,  had  raised  a  faciion 
among  the  proprietors ,  to  support   that 
prince's  pretensions  to  Tanjore;  and  by 
their  cabals  in  Leadenhall-street,  had  pre* 
vailed  either  on  the  court  of  directors,  or 
the  general  court,  to  send  out  counter  or- 
ders to  lord  Pigot  not  to  execute  the  first, 
but  undo  what  he  had  d€me,  still  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rajah  would  have  been  ef- 
fected, the  business  would  have  been  al- 
ready done,  by  the  full  and  complete  co- 
oneration  of  the  council :  so  that  a  change 
of    measures    diametrically  opposite  to 
those  just  executed,  would  be  dangerous 
or  impracticable;  and  the  views  of  the 
na)>ob  would  have  been  defeated  in  ei- 
ther event.    But  government  having  been 
bfooght  over  here,  co-operated  with  the 
&ction  in  council  at  Madras ;  and  by  its 
influence  in  Leadenhall-street,  prevailed 
en  the  proprietary  to  endanger  their  own 
interest,  from  motives  of  immediate  con-  . 
venieneet  and  by  thaa  means  to  disgrace 
an  honourable  and  able  servant,  and  sacri- 
fice the  rights  of  a  fiiithfol  ally,  to  objects 
the  most  base,  mean,  ai^d  ignoble. 

After  going  over  this  ground,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  fiwts,  on  which  the  business 
of  the  day  depended.    He  said,  though 
the  cooncS  seerainglgr  unanimous,  agri^ed 
£T] 
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to  the  restoration  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore 
to  his  dominions^  they  secretly  disapproved 
of  the  measure.    He  pointed  out  some  in« 
stances,  which  proyed  this  assertion  be- 
yond question,  pne  in  particular  he  dwelt 
upon. '  The  former  minister  of  the  rajah, 
when  his  countiy  was  delivered  up  to  the 
nabob,  with  his  master's  consent,  oecame 
collector,  or  treasurer,  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  nabob.    The  royal  revenues  are,  in 
the  east,  in  fact,  the  rent  or  produce  of 
the  land ;  the  princes  in  the  east  being  the 
sole  land-owners,  or  owners  of  the  soil. 
This  man  had  lived  in  the  above  capacity, 
jn  the  court  of  Tanjore,  for  fifty  years. 
When,  therefore,  Idrd  Pigot  restored  the 
rajah,  the  nabob  refused  to  permit  the 
tr4*asurer  to  render  up  his  trust  to  his  old 
master,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to 
'  him  immediately  with  his  accounts.    The 
treasurer  looked  upon  himself  as  a  servant 
to  the  nabob,  and  was  returning  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions.    But,  the  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer 
answering  the  end  of'  title  deeds,  lord 
Pigot  demanded  them  for  the  use  of  the 
rajah,  and  on  the  minister's'  refusal,  or- 
dered him  to  be  apprehended.    The  order 
was  not  executed  by  the  persons  entrusted 
till  the  minister  had  entered  into  the  na- 
bob's territories,  out  of  those  of  the  rajah. 
This  was  the  great  crime  urged  by  the 
nabob  and  his  agents  against  lord  Pigot, 
as  a  breach  of  the  amity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Company  and  nabob ;  and  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  which  his  rights 
were    specially  reserved;   and  this  com- 
plaint being  countenanced  by  the  council, 
shewed  plainly,  among  a  thousand  other 
prooft,  that  the  nabob  was  not  so  much 
displeased  with  lord  Pigot  for  seizing  the 
rajah's  minister  in  the  Camatic,  as  for  re- 
storing that  injured  prince  to  his  domi- 
nions in  obedience  to  his  instructions  from 
the  Company.    Besides,  his  lordship  was 
entirely  mnocent  if  the  act  had  been  as 
criminal  as  represented,  for  his  orders  were 
to  seize  him  m  the  territories  of  Tanjore, 
and  not  elsewhere ;  the  treasurer's  local 
change  was  neither  thought  of  or  foreseen 
by  his  lordship ;  go  that  if  it  was  an  infrac- 
tion of  treaty,  or  the  laws  of  nations,  his 
lordship  stood  equally  innocent,  within  the 
letter,  as  the  spirit,  for  he  issued  no  orders 
to  apprehend  him  in  the  nabob's  country. 
The  governor  took  notice  of  the  scan- 
dalous means  made  use  of  to  vilify  lord 
Pigot,  and  depreciate  his  character  through 
the  channel  of  the  newspapers.    In  parti- 
cular, respecting  the  article  of  presents. 


It  is  true,  his  lordship  did  receive  a  fe« 

trifling  presents;  he  wished  he  had  not 

They  consisted  of  a  cow,  an  dephant,  tm 

mares,   and  a  gold  tea  service,  to  th 

amount  of  500^  which  he  presented  to  la 

daughter,  then  lately  married.    He  pn 

sumed  no  man  would  say  these  were  bnbs 

received  on  the  condition  of  sacrificing  di 

interests  of  the  Company,  or  the  hoaoi 

of  the  nation.     The  contrary  was 

known ;  it  was,  indeed,  ridiculous  todi 

upon  it.    His  lordship  might  have  all 

any  thing  he  could  wish  or  desire,  if  I 

had  consented  to  co-operate  in  the  nei 

of  the  nabob.    The  attempts  made  bothl 

India  and  here  were  nq  secret,  whatevi 

the  real  success  of  such  attempts,  in  sod 

instances,  might  be.  If,  however,  the  fiid 

could  not  be  proved,  the  general  effects] 

corruption  were  manifest.    The  goreiJ 

was  very  jocidar  on  the  persuasive  poiia 

of  the«worthy  baronet  below  him,  (sir  I 

Mackworth)  and  the  miraculous  enedri 

his  voice,  in  calling  and  collecting  togefl 

persons  from  the  most  distant  part  of  1 

kingdom,  from  the  dock-yards  of  Poii 

mouth,  Chatham,  and  Plyaiouth;  tm 

Bristol,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,    and  J 

county  of  Huntingdon ;  to  do  what  ?  ^ 

most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordioi 

things,  to  reinstate  lord  Pigot  in  his  1 

vemmcnt,  and  forthwith  to  recall  d 

He  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  m 

lution  carried  for  reinstating  lord  Vm 

and  instantly  recalling  him,  and  all  tfij 

engaged  in  the  subversion  of  govemml 

under  one  general  charge  of  public  del 

quencV'    ^Before  he  sat  down,  he  saidJ 

should  move  some  resolutions ;  and,  if  d 

ried,  would  follow  them  with  a  mod 

that  the  chairman  do  move  the  HoaseJ 

leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better! 

curing  our  settlements  in  the  East  Lm 

The  governor  then  moved  six  ResoluM 

the  first,  approving  in  strong  terms  of  J 

Pigot's  conduct  as  governor  of  Madl 

the  second,  approving  of  the  conduJ 

the  court  of  directors;  the  third,  tha 

solution  of  the  court  of  proprietors  M 

11th  of  April;  the  fourth^  approviv 

the  first  part  of  the  lesolutioD  of  th^ 

of  May,  for  restoring  lord  Pigot;  tbei 

for  disapproving  of  that  part  of  the  li 

lution  woich  ^ers  his  recall;  andl 

sixth,  approving  of  the  recall  of  thf  oi 

sellors,  whose  names  are  mentioned  lai 

resolution.  \ 

Mr.  G.  Rous  seconded  the  govol 

He  maintained,  that  the  interfiuenos 

admiiiistratiost  even  indq>endent  if 
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rrand  influence  in  Leadenhall-street, 
rascbed  India,  and  would  probably 
jfet  as  much  mischief  in  the  latter  place 
H  in  the  former..  This,  he  said,  had  been 
kwght  about  by  more  ways  than  one ; 
Itt  chiefly  by  the  conimission  from  the 
imrO)  enabling  certain  persons  therein 
pmA  to  be  plenipotentiaries,  to  treat 
'^'-  ihe  country  powers,  and  enter  into 
with  them  independent  of  the 
_3y,  snd  without  consulting  it. 
pktt,  wbikt  was  not  done  in  Leadenhall- 
wss  effectually  completed  on  the 
The  Directore  were  rendered 
in  at  borne,  whenever  they  thought 
to  diSer  ^om  administcation ;  their 
were  defeated  in  India,  wheneyer 
carried  any  point  here  against  the 
Its  of  the  King's  servants.  These 
eatiaries  had  done  more  mischief 
perhaps  the  nation*  was  aware  of; 
detached  the  country  powers  from 
>^CoiD|iany'8  servants,  teaching  them  to 
'^  up  to  more  powerful  assistance.  The 
*•  of  Arcot  was  a  striking  instance  of 
Those  plenipotentiaries  of  the  crown 
^filled  him  full  of  ideas  of  equality  and 
endeney ;  of  equality  with  tl)e  King 
"**  Britain,  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  of 
iency  of  the  Company,  who  were 
servants  and  subjects  of  his  ally. 
mexkf  from  views  of  ambition  and 
^interest,  had  filled  the  nabob's  head 
of  similar  notiona  with  those  they 
ilves  were  inspired  wiUi.  They 
to  him  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and 
joarantee  of  his  dominions  by  the 
^^4^  France.  Part  of  the  consequences 
'  spirit  thus  raised,  was  the  plan 
upon  between  the  nabob  and  Mr. 
for  dispossessing  the  rajah  of 
of  his  dominions,  and  annexing 
to  the  Carnatic.  The  ill  policy  and 
^  of  such  an  outrage  of  every  thing 
iought  to  be  held  sacred  and  binding 
men,  struck  the  directidn  with 
tr.  They  beard,  with  grief  and  asto- 
^  that  th^  unfortunate  and  unof- 
Gentoo  prince  was  despoiled  of  his 
nos,  oil  a  shameful,  barefaced  pre- 
<'f  an  arrear  of  tribute  being  due  to 

(>>abob.  The  directors  accordingly 
^Hitlord  Pigoty^for  the  express  pur- 
pof  repairing  the  injury,  and  restoring 
i^h  to  his  territories.  What  has  been 
^sequence  of  this?  Lord  Pigot  un- 
pka  Uie  execution  of  the  task;  he 
Inns  it,  as  far  as  depends  on  him, 
^spirit  and  fidelity.  The  effect  of  this 
l^U&poi  of  powisr  jia  jviddeivly  t^t;  a 


faction  is  formed  in  India,  to  counteract 
and  defeat  the  instructions  of  the  court 
of  directors.  To  let  matters  rest  there, 
would  be  only  doing  things  by  halves; 
the  new  influence  created  in  the  country 
must  be  cherished  and  strengthened,  by 
encouraging  appeals  to  Europe.  The 
nabob  employs  his  agents  and  ambassa- 
dors ;  they  conceal  themselves  for  a  while, 
till  they  form  an  interest  here.  One  of 
them,  (Mr.  Macleane)  announces  himself 
as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  acts  for 
him,  but  suddenly  throws  off  the  mask^ 
and  declares  himself  the  agent  or  ambas- 
sador for  the  nabob  of  A  root.  Thus  a 
faction  is  formed,  fomented,  and  nou- 
rished, both  in  India  and  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  proprietors,  willing  to  support 
their  servants  from  such  unconstitutional 
attacks,  resist  every, attempt  to  seduce 
them  in  the  first  instance,  till  at  length 
administration  making  it  a  public  pomt, 
as  well  as  private  object,  by  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  overturn  every  thing 
that  had  been  effected  by  their  directors 
at  home,  or  their  servants  in  Indi^.  He 
thought  the  council  at  Madras  had  acted 
from  the  most  factious  and  corrupt  motives: 
because  they  agreed  unanimously*  with 
lord  Pigot  on  Uie  propriety  of  carrying 
his  instructions  relative  to  the  restoration 
of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  into  execution ; 
and  never  differed  from  him  on  any  general 
or  particular  measure  concerning  it,  till 
Mr.  Benfield,  on  his  own  account,  and  as 
trustee  for  those  who  acted  along  with 
him,  composed  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil, became  a  mortgagee  of  the  revenues  of 
Tanjore,  by  having  them  assigned  to  him 
for  money  supposed  to  be  advanced  to  the 
nabob.  He  observed,  that  his  hon.  friend 
who  made  the  motion  stated  the  patricular 
part  of  the  mortgage  belonging  to  Mr. 
Benfield,  at  80,000/.  and  the  whole,  for 
which  he  stands  trustee,  at  250,000/.  but 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  this  fell  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  real  sum ;  for,  the  ac- 
tuid  siun,  for  which  the  majority  of  the 
council  were  creditors  of  the  nabob,  was 
upwards  of  800,000/.  which  he  could  shew 
from  proofs  not  to  be  cp^troverted.  Tha 
worst  part  of  the  wj>^  transaction,  and 
what  corroborated^very  argument  used, 
and  deduction  drawn  by  him,  was,  that 
this  mortgage,  or  mopk  loan,  took  place 
after  the  council  knew  that  Tanjore  was  to 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  owner,  which 
proved  two  things ;  that  they  acted  from 
corrupt  motives,  in  opposing  lord  Pigot ; 
and  tW  ih^y  daried  to  dp  00  w  promiiW 
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of  indefluiity  both  in  Indtia  and  Eoglaiid. 
He  wished  sincerely  that  the  House  would 
take  up  the  matter  distinct  from  all  party 
considerations. 

Sir  Herbert  Mackworth  expressed  his 
surprize,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should 
move  the  present  resolutions  so  late  in  the 
session ;     and  said,  he  was  the  more  sur- 
prised, that  he  sliouM  think  of  hringing 
the  affisiirs  of  the  India  Company  at  all  he- 
fore  parliament,  when  he  recollected  for 
several  years  past  to  have  heard  him  uni- 
formly declaim  against  the  interference  of 
parliament  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
The  resolutionii  of  the  Company  of  the  9th 
of  May,  had  been  approved  by  all  inde* 
pendent  persons,  and  only  those  who  had 
particular  connections  with   lord   Pigbt, 
hod  disapproved.      He  maintained,  that 
lord  Figot  had  abused  the  trust  committed 
to  him,  and  had,  contrary  to  all  justice 
and  form,  suspended  the  two  counsellors, 
by  a  trick  as  unconstitutional  as  indecent. 
He    had  therefore   acted  so  extremely 
wrong,  that  it  became  necessary  to  recall 
him.     On  the  other  hand,  the  behaviour 
of  the  counsellors,  in  seizing  and  imprison- 
ing lord  Pigot,  to  the  tocd  subversion  of 
all  legal  government,  was  equally  repre* 
hensible*      On  that  ground,  the  counsel- 
lors were  likewise  ordered  to  return  to 
tins  country,  to  answer  for  their  miscon- 
duct; but  as  the  consequences  of  the 
misconduct  of  lord  Pigot,  in  suspending 
the  two  counsellors,  and  thereby  obtain- 
ing a  majority  in  support  of  his  measorea, 
were  not  to  be  so  much  dreaded  us  a  sud- 
den subversion  of  government,    and    an 
usurpation  in  congequence  of  that  subver- 
sion ;  to  hold  out  an  example,  and  assert 
the  dignity  of  government,  lord  Pigot  was 
restored ;  out  as  equally  involved  in  the 
most  manifest  violations  of  the  constitution 
of  4he  Company,  and  abuse  of  power,  hie 
lordship  was  included  in  the  public  disap- 

grobation  such  a  conduct  deservedly 
rought  after  it.  He  defended  the  logical 
propriety  of  the  terms  in  which  the  reso- 
lution at  the  India  House,  for  recallfine 
lord  Pigot,  &c.  was  conveyed.  He  said, 
that  it  might  be  easily  conceived,  that  a 
person  should  be  reinstated  to  preserve 
certain  forms,  and  to  convey  a  consequeh* 
tial  censure,  and  yet  forthwith  be  recalled. 
It  would  be  answered,  probably,  why  not, 
after  reinstating  lord  Pigot,  let  him  remain 
in  his  station  for  a  month,  of  three,  or  six 
months,  if  required  ?  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  as  Ms  lordship  had  abused  the  powers 
fotruated  to  Um,  be  should,  not  be  per* 


rnkteil  to  reCaiB  Ihem  a  dtey*  He  tlm 
coovcd^  •<  That  tke  chainnaB  do  nsv 
leave  the  chair.** 

Mr.  T.  Tommskend  sa^d,  thelMiB.gto* 
tlenan   had  observed  upon  the  conaec* 
tiens  and  particular  affections  of  tkow 
persons  who  favoured  lord  Pigot,  snd  kst 
remarked,  that  no  independent  man  fiwsd- 
fault  with   the  resolutions  of  the  cool : 
ofpropietors  for  replacing  aadthean^ 
calling  lord  Pigot;  for  his  part,  ha  d^ 
clared  himself  independent  of  bolb  tidal 
of  the  House,  neither  bad  be  aoy  lmow» 
ledge  of  lord  Pigot  but  from  bis  publfi 
character,  which  he  had  heard  was  mi0 
excellent.    As  to  the  India  House,  he  bait 
never  been  but  once  at  th^r  court,  and  h| 
then  resolved  it  should  be  the  lart  imi 
he  was  therefore  free  to  declare,  tkiat 
disapproved  the   last   resolution  of 
court  of  proprietors  of  the  9th  of ' 
but  most  highly  approved  the  first 
appeared  to  him,  uiat  the  restoration 
lord  Pigot  to  his  government  was  a  vol 
tary  act  of  the  court  of  proprietors, ' 
ed  in  justice ;  that  the  second,  for 
in^  him  immediately,  was  a  most  al 
contradiction  of  the  first,  and  a  roe 
broufffat  about  by  administration;  for 
nabob  was  encouraged  at  home ;  be 
an  an^Nusador  here,  not  indeed  with 
pompous  titles,  state,  and  parade, 
gentleman  of  abilities,  a  Mr.  M 
who  he  beard,  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  nabob's  business  by  the  desi 
lord  Pigot,  was  to  return  back  as 
sador  from  the  King  of  Great  Britais 
the  nabob.  It  seemed  likewise,  that  be ' 
a  third  master,  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
ed  enemy  of  lord  Pigot,  •  though  onoe 
firm  friend ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
mended  Mr.  Macleane  to  the  nabob; 
it  might  fairly  be  concluded  from  all 
that  his  highness  and  Mr.  Hastines 
the  contrivers  of  the  arrest  of  lord 
He  was  severe  on  the  ambitious  vievS' 
the  nabob,  on  the  supineness  of  the 
pany's  servants  at  home,  and  the 
ence  of  the  ministry  over  them ;  in 
he  represented  the  majority  to  have 
collected  by  the  minister'a  industry 
the  second    resolution    of  recalling 
Pigot;  adding,  that  he  should  not  be 
prised  to  see  Mr.  Macleane  and  the 
tlemen  of  the  council,  who  subv 
government  of  Madras  by  the  most  i 
act  of  violence,  brought  into  pariiaaa 
hereafter  as  borough  members.    So 
from  thinkins  parliament  ought  not  to 
terlereior  that  the  comaittee  sbooldi 
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Imkf  op  OD  aeeouBt  of  the*  kt6  Ma0ony  he 
t^tsflit  perUameol  had  not  a  noment  to 
\mt  10  prcfSBt  a  civil  war,  and  the  arbi- 
tnry  power  of  the  aahob.  He  had  voted 
fiy  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  East  India 
Cempaay ;  he  thought  th^  competent  to 
wanner  their  trading  baaiQesSy  but  net  to 
fowero  large  territories  independent  of  the 
l^rilimrat  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  mo- 
■Mat  the^  became  influenced  by  the 
KiAg's  ministers,  which  it  was  evident 
ihoy  were,  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

Mr.  If^amAwell  defended  the  resolution 
if  the  9th  of  May;   read  extracts  from 
er  three  of  the  bye  laws  of  the  Com* 
y,  which  directs  that  the  minority  of 
council  shiril  be  bound  by  the  majo- 
;  and  that  when  there  is  an  equality 
,  the  fate  of  the  question  shall  be 
by  Ipt ;   from  which  he  drew  this 
nee,  that  as  laird  Pigot  had  broke 
igh  the  bye  laws  of  the  Company,  he 
broke  through  its  constitution,   and 
been  guiUy  of  post  live  and  direct  dis- 
lience,  he  was   of  course  no  longer 
hy  of  their  trust  or  confidence.    He 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Corn- 
said,  he  did  not  wish  that  parlia- 
t  should  interfere  but  when  there  waa 
occasion,  as  there  was  at  the  time  of 
regulating  Bill,  which  he  called  a  most 
and  timely  interposition,  which  saved 
Company  and  proprietors  from  dis* 
lion  and  ruin.    The  effects  were  appa* 
It  in  more  instances  than  one ;  the  pro- 
might  sleep  on  their  pillows  with 
and  security :  the  Company  was  res- 
firom  impending  bankruptcy,  and  the 
and  fatherless  from  penury  and 
The  face  of  things   was  now, 
k    God,  altered;    the  affiiirs  of  the 
ny  were  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
The  debts  in   Bengal  were  paid 
the  investments  were  made ;  the  bond 
were  reducing;  in  truth,  the  con- 
of  the  friend  of  the  present  motion 
aniform   in  its    effects,  should  their 
es  prevail,  though  seemingly  incon* 
t;  for  as   at    one    time    the^  were 
jBst  the   interference   of  parliament, 
D  it  proved  the  salvation  or  the  Com- 
so  now  they  pressed  a  parliamen- 
interierence,  when  it  promised  to  be 
active  of  the  very  worst  consequences. 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter,  relative 
lord  Pigot's  conduct  towards  one  of  the 
mcil,  a  Mr.  Floyer,  who  at  first  pressed 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  out-presiaencies, 
was  refused  by  his  lordship,  in  order 
keep  hiui  for  the  purpose  of^Bupportxng 


his  neasuves  in  cooncil ;  but  aa  soon  aa 
he  diflered'  from  hkn,  was  for  getting  ri4 
of  him,  and  told  him,  that  no  man  should 
ever  rise  in  the  service  who  opposed  him* 
[The  House  called  for  proof  of  this  fact, 
but  none  waa  produced,  j 

Mr.  Fox  opened  with  a  remark  as  to  the 
objection  of  bringing  on  the  business  al 
this  time  of  the  year ;  he  desired  gentle- 
men  to  remember  that  it  was  in  the  month 
of  May  they  voted  away  the  liberties  of 
America,  and  it  was  in  the  month  of  May 
they  voted  the  Quebec  establishment  so 
contrary  to  our  constitution  ;  he  thought 
no  time  so  proper  as  the  present  for  the 
business  before  them.    When  a  nob)e  lord 
had  suffered  a  violence  unknown  under 
any  legal  government  in  the  world ;  bad 
been  thrown  from  his  seat  of  office,  arrest- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  liis  life  threatened  by 
the  military  power,  trampling  upon  the 
civil,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  enquiry 
how  this  dark  transaction  had  been  con- 
trived, and  by  whose  influence,  those  who 
were  the  principal  actors  and  agents  in  it, 
were  encouraged  both  at  home  and  in  In- 
die.   He  said  it  was  evident  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  wanted  to  be  master  of  the  East- 
India  Company^saffiiirs ;  and  this  he  couh} 
not  efiect,  without  removing  a  governor 
sent  out  express  to  controul  his  power« 
Lord  Pigot  was  the  only  g^overnor  in  any 
part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  who  had 
gone  out  without  the  approbation  of  the 
minister,  therefore  he  must  be  removed, 
therefore  the  agent  of  the  nabob  must  be 
countenanced  here,  and  a  resolution  to  re- 
call him  be  contrived  for  the    purpose. 
For  his  part,  he  saw  it  was  impossible  for 
the  muscles  of  the  human  face  to  be  kept 
composed,  while  such  an  absurd  resolution 
was  read :  he  never  had  met  with  any  one 
man,  of   any    party    whatever,  who  ap- 
proved it.    He  had  heard,  ever  since  he 
Knew  any    thing   of  public   affairs,  that 
Tanjore  was  a  rich  country,  that  all  the 
other  parts  of  India  had  been  plucked  till 
they  could  bear  no  more,  but  Tanjore  still 
remained  to  be  fleeced,  and  would  afibrd 
fine  pickings  for  the  nabob  of  the  Carnattc 
and  nis  party  in  England  and  in  Asia.   He 
saw  a  chain  of  connection  established  long 
since  between  the  nabob  and  administra- 
tion, whi^h  was  now  made  public  by  the 
arrival  of  the  nabob's  ambassador,  who 
had  not  yet  declared  liimself  in  form,  but 
had    been  perfectly   well  received.     He 
justified  lord  Pigot  principally  upon  the 
justification    ana  representations    of  his 
enemiea  and  persecutors;  upon  the  ac« 
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counts  transmitted  home  by  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  the  other  counsellors,  who  stood  in 
the  same  predicament.  He  contended, 
that  this  was  evidence  not  to  be  contro- 
verted, or  explained  away.  It  was  a  re- 
cord against  the  parties,  the  truth  and  au- 
thenticity of  which  they  could  not  now 
dare  to  appeal  from.  He  said,  the  effect 
of  this  evidence  throughout,  led  to  the 
most  certain  self-conviction.  He  gave  the 
highest  encomiums  on  the  virtues  and  mi- 
litary talents  of  lord  Pigot ;  and  was  so 
very  able,  pointed,  convincing,  and  severe, 
that  several  of  the  members,  in  a  transport 
of  approbation,  forgot  themselves  so  far, 
as  to  testify  it  in  accents  of  Bravo !  Hear 
him !— which  they  accompanied  with  a 
clapping  of  hands  [a  conduct  unprece- 
dented] He  observed,  that  there  was  a 
remark^le  deficiency  in  the  House,  which 
shewed  the  opinion  that  men  in  office  had 
of  the  business.  One  learned  gentleman, 
the  Attorney  General,  was  ill ;  the  next 
in  the  law  did  not  chuse  to  be  present,  to 
risk  defending  such  a  proceeding  as  that 
now  condemned ;  he  supposed  he  too  was 
ill.  A  noblelord  ^G.  Germain),  who  was 
upon  every  occasion  so  anxious  to  dis- 
countenance rebellion  in  the  west,  might 
have  been  supposed  an  equal  enemy  to  it 
in  the  east,— -but  he  also  was  absent. 
Many,  however,  as  were  absent  from  this 
dirty  business,  there  were. enough,  he 
feared,  present,  to  insure  its  success. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas  observed,  how  un- 
parliamentary it  was  to  call  on  a  gentle- 
man for  proof  of  what  he  said,  as  if  no- 
body was  to  advance  any  thing  in  that 
House  without  proof  at  hand ;  and  how 
absurd  it  was  to  give  the  tlieatrical  ap^ 
plause  to  a  gentleman  for  a  ready  turn. 
He  remarkeo,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
last  court  of  proprietors  was  when  700 
were  present,  whereas  the  preceding  one 
was  when  there  was  no  more  than  500, 
consequently  the  last  was  the  genuine  opi- 
nion ;  for  as  to  ministerial  influence,  as  he 
knew  not  the  fact,  he  could  not  admit  the 
supposition.  The  resolution  of  recalling 
ail,  he  thought  a  very  wise  one,  since  it 
was  certain  they  had  rallen  into  many  fac- 
tions ;  and  when  once  tliat  was  the  case, 
no  good  could  be  expected  from  conti- 
nuing them ;  besides,  the  proper  enquiry 
into  the  transaction  could  not  be  had  with- 
i>ut  lord  Pigot's  assistance  here :  if  it  was 
found  he  was  injured,  there  were  means 
enough  in  this  country  to  reward  him. 
Another  circun^stance  was,  the  impro- 
priety of  replacing  lord  Pigot  in  a  capacity 


of  revenging  himsdf  upon  all  who  had  of- 
fended him :  would  you  let  loose  Marius 
on  the  friends  of  Sylla  I  It  was  not  a  si- 
tuation desirable  for  human  nature  to  be 
placed  in. 

General  ContJoay  lamented  the  fate  of 
the  noble  lord,  who  must  continue  to  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  his  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies and  persecutors,  without  a  possibility 
of  redress,  till  relieved  by  orders  to  be  sent 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  WombweU  rose  to  explain,  and 
moved,  that  some  of  the  papers  on  the 
table  might  be  read ;  particularly  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  what  passed  between  low 
Pigot  and  one  of  the  counsellors  at  Madras 
Mr.  Floyer,  relative  to  a  difierence  4 
opinion. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  had  been  twice  ea 
his  legs ;  first,  when  the  right  hon.  genent 
spoke ;  and  a  second  time,  when  the  lai 
hon.  gentleman,  a  chairman  of  the  £ai| 
India  Company,  stood  up,  to  move  fortkll 
reading  of  the  papers.  From  that  geotlaj 
man's  situation,  and  his  means  of  knowin 
the  true  state  of  affieurs  in  India,  he 
pected  to  have  heard  something  intei 
mg  on  the  subject,  and  accordi^y 
quished  his  turn  ;  but  now  that  he 
pointed  Uiat  expectation,  bv  forbearing 
say  a  syllable,  but  to  read  papers  wbii 
were  open  to  every  member,  he  was  in  i 
judgment  of  the  committee,  whether 
had  not  a  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Womboidl  replied,  that  he  did 
mean  to  fatigue  the  committee,  with 
ing  a  voluminous  state  of  facts 
known.    He  onl^  pointed  to  a  parti( 
circumstance  which  he  asserted  m  dd 
and  was  called  upon  by  the  gentlemen 
the  other  side  to  prove :  and  wished,  i  ~ 
fore,  it  might  now  be  corroborated  by 
minutes  taken  in  council  at  the  very 
the  matter  happened ;  and  that  in  the 
sence  of  the  parties.    It  was  a  colli 
proof;  it  would  confirm  the  conv< 
which,  he  asserted,  had  passed.     [' 
clerk  be^an  to  read ;  and  the  House ' 
to  be  noisy.] 

Mr.  Burke  again  rose,  and  urged 
former  plea  for  being  heard,  in  prefera 
to  <he  papers  now  reading.    He  saidij 
was  impossible  to  contend  further, 
hon.  gentleman  was  in  possession ;  if, ' 
ever,  he  intended  by  that  means  to 
and  thin  the  House,  he  was,  for  his 
contented  to  wait  till  all  the  heavy 
now  lying  on  the  table  were  read  thr( 
and,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  task,  wq4 
send  for  his  night-cap.— |~Here  a  cry  \ 
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go  00,  go  on !]     Mr.  Burke  then  pro- 1  his  reeall,  which  would  be  a  yery  pretty 


leeded,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dundas,  he 
Mirmed,  that  lord  Pigot  was  a  man  of  too 
sice  a  sense  of  honour  to  accept  of  any 
ttlro  it  WB8  in  the  power  of  administration 
tobestov;  even  though  they  covered  him 
vith  ribbons  and  court  favours,  instead  of 
a  angle  ribbon  and  a  pension.  He  ob- 
KTved,  that  he  never  heard  of  so  extraor- 
Havj  a  species  of  proof,  as  what  the  hon. 
feotlenian  who  moved  for  the  reading  of 
tte  papers  produced.  He  asserted  a  fact 
of  lord  Pieot*8  ill  treatment  of  the  council, 
and  in  order  to  prove  it,  he  reads  a  letter 
torn  one  of  the  council,  that  is,  from  the 

Cj,  which  is  another  assertion  of  the 
e  thing.  There's  proof  for  you  !  But 
it  maj  be  complete  and  substantial,  ac- 
pQiding  to  the  iaeas  which  he  recommends 
b  the  great  body  he  is  at  the  head  of. 
Inrcrer,  what  the  gentleman  thinks,  or 
Ikat  be  90  proves,  is  of  very  little-conse- 
fueoce  in  this  business.    But  the  learned 

ritleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  has  attempted 
reply  to  some  of  the  ablest  orations  that 
her  vere  heard  in  this  or  any  other  as- 

e>lj.    l^e  learned  gentleman's  argu- 
t  for  recalling  the  whole  body,  be* 
factions  had    broken    out  among 


situation  for  any  governor  and  council  ta 
be  in.  The  learned  gentleman's  other  ar- 
goments  of  not  restoring  lord  Pigot  for 
fear  of  his  revenge,  was  of  the  same  com- 
plexion. It  was  surprizing  so  learned  a 
gentleman  should  use  no  arguments  but 
what  went  too  far ;  they  proved  so  much, 
that  they  tumbled  all  proof  about  his  ears* 
So  a  governor  is  to  be  illegally,  cruelly, 
and  without  any  adequate  reason,  deposed, 
imprisoned,  and  his  life  threatened,  by  m 
bribed,  corrupted  council,  and  you  are  noti 
to  restore  him,  lest  he  then  uses  his  power 
without  moderation!  Was  there  ever  so 
farcical  a  s^rstem !  that  the  principle  of 
doing  mischief  was  to  be  maintained,  and 
its  consequences  endured,  lest  by  disarm^ 
ing  the  authors,  and  restoring  authority  to 
its  rightful  possessors,  you  might  run  the 
risk  of  having  it  exerted  too  rigidly  on  the 
delinquents.  If  this  was  logic,  there  wai 
at  once  an  end  of  law  and*  justice. 

Lord  North  treated  the  power  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  his  intrigues  in  Indiif  and 
England,  and  the  arts  of  his  agents  and 
ambassadors,  as  the  ideal,  ill-founded  sug- 
gestions of  ill  informed  or  designing  men. 


He  represented  the  nabob  as  a  needy, 

1  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  fri-    miserable,  ill-treated,  dependent  prince^ 

imaginable.     If  this  was    to    be    without  power,  protection,  or  internal  re« 


>ted  as  a  rule   of  conduct,  which  it 
be,  as  the  argument  clearly  went  to 
t,  all  governors  and  their  councils  must 


sources;  and  therefore,  totally  unable  to 

either  influence  or  bribe;  totally  incapable  of 

persuading,  by  motives  of  fear,  or  tnrough 

recalled  as  soon  as  factions  broke  out,  |  the  means  of  influence  or  corruption.    He 

would   be   preposterous.     If  this    defended  the  recall  oi  lord  Pigot,  and  said. 


of  reasoning  was  good,  the  governor 
'  of  Bengal  and  his  council,  should 
liecalled,  since  there  were  the  most  out- 


his  lordship  had  expressly  broke  through 
the  late  Act  for  regulating  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Company,  which  likewise  annexes  the  pu- 


ua  factions  among  them ;  accusing  ;  nishment  to  the  breach  of  it.    That  Act 


other  of  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
not  recall  them  >  The  hon.  gentle- 
knew  better ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  had 
iai&ob  of  Arcot  for  his  friend ;  a  most 
Fal  friend  in  the  court  and  ministry 


said,  '*  That  any  governor,  or  other  officer, 
civil  or  military,  who  shall  accept  of  any 
present  afler  such  a  day,  shall  forfeit  dou- 
ble the  value,  and  be  incapable  ever  after 
of  serving  the  Company."     This  was  the 
llaod ;  so  powerful,  that  for  himself^  \  letter  of  the  Act,  and  his  lordship  had  most 
wanted  any  favour  of  great  magni- 1  certainly .  incurred  the  penalty  and   the 
he  knew  of  no  canvasser  be  should    consequence.      It    was    not    a  question 


BHK^  wish  for  as  that  nabob.    This 

prince  of  the  Camatic,  who,  it  was 

I  would  soon  be  our  master  in  all 

territories,  would  be  delighted  to 

the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  learned 

ieinan,  that  governors,  &c.  are  to  be 

~  when  fiactions  arise  in  their  coun- 

for  he  would  never  find  the  least  dif- 

ty  in  bribing  a  majority,  the  moment 

remor  sbotild  be  hardy  enough  to  op- 

his  will :  hia  treasures  would  at  once 

^  factionSy  and  ftctions  would  secure 


concerning  the  malum  in  se  ;  whether  ac- 
cepting the  tea  service  was  or  was  not 
a  crime.  It  was  a  mere  question  Yespect- 
in^  the  malum  prohibitum*  Had  his  lord- 
ship offended,  or  not  ?  Clearly,  therefore, 
in  that  narrow  view  of  the  qpestion,  dis- 
tinct from  every  collateral  consideration,  he 
did  not  see  how  it  could  remain  a  subject 
of  debate  for  an  instant,  whether  his  lord- 
ship was  longer  eligible  to  serve  the  Com* 
pany  in  any  civil  or  military  capadtv. 
Mr.  DempHcr  laid,  the  noble  lora'a  ar« 
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gument  was  a  mere  qaibble,  applied  to  the 
case  of  lord  Pi§ot»  and  the  character  and 
aituation  of  the  donor.  He  attributed  tW 
whole  of  the  trovbks  at  Madras  to  the  in- 
trigues and  corrupt  arts  the  nabob  used  to 
raise  a  faction  against  his  lordship,  both 
here  and  in  Iiklia. 

Mr.  Macdonaid  allowed,  that  there  were 
atroDg  reasons  to  believe  the  covncil  were 
infloenoed  by  corruption ;  hot  as  there 
was  no  direct  or  substantial  proof  before 
the  House,  the  House  could  onhr  equita- 
bly judge  according  to  the  proon  on  the 
table,  which  in  his  opinion  fully  justified 
the  resolutions  of  the  general  court. 

Th6  CoBsmittee  divided ;  ayes  67,  noes 
90.  A  BBoCion  was  then  made.  That  the 
chairroan  do  now  leave  the  chair,  which 
was  agreed  to  whhout  a  division.  So  that 
the  lUsolotions  were  lost. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Servants* 
Tax.]  May  26.  In  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  Servants*  Tax  Bill, 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  moved   to  add, 
after  the  word  *  servants,'  the  words,  *'  of 
16  years  of  age  and  upwards.''    In  open- 
ing his  motion,  he  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  of  the  taxes  without  turning 
his  mind  to  the  occasion  of  them.    That 
the  American  war,  though  begun  upon 
the  justest  principles,  was  no  longer  justi* 
Ifiable  in  prudence  or  in  policy ;   that  he 
thought  it  necessary  before  the  close  of 
the  session  to  declare  his  opinion  upon 
this  important  subject,  lest  administration 
should  be  misled,  and  imagine  that  all 
those  who,  like  himself,  had  supported  go- 
vernment in  this  unhappy  contest,  were 
of  the  declared  and  uncontradicted  opi* 
Dion  of  that  hon.  member,  a  brother  coun- 
try gentleman  (Mr.  Vyner)  who,  on  the 
day  the  army  was  voted,  had  conjured  the 
noble    lord   (Nortli)    to  remember  that 
taxation  was  the  object  of  the  war ;   that 
in  hopes  of  forcing  the  Americans  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  burthen,  he  then 
voted  for  the  large  number  of  troops  pro- 
posed, and  would  give  13^.  in  the  pound, 
rather  than  consent  to  any  peace,  if  that 
object  was  not  obtained.    I,  Sir,  (said  sir 
Charles)  who  am,  I  flatter  myself,  as  zea- 
lous a  friend  to  government  and  my  coun- 
try as  the  hon.  gentleman,  who- have  as 
high  an  opinion  of  the  abilkies  and  gaod 
intentions  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
administration,  do  implore  him,  not  to  re- 
member, but  forget  the  object  of  the  war ; 
and  being  convinced,  that  a  continuation 
of  this  disastrous  Ooiitast  must  he  ruinous 

i 


to  Great  Britain,  do  beseech  him  to  ui 
that  influence  he  so  deservedly  possessi 
with  his  gracious  sovereign,  to  indoo 
him  to  offer  suoli  terms  to  the  delude 
Americans,  as  may  regain  not  only  ihei 
obedience,  but  affections ;  to  intreat  hii 
to  employ  his  faithful  servants,  sir  Willisi 
and  lord  Howe,  as  ambassadors  rather  tha 
I  warriors,  as  ministers  of  peace,  not  as  mi 
!  nialers  o^  vengeance.  Let  the  noble  lev 
indulge  his  own  humane  disposition,  at 
trust  he  will,  in  following  this  advice,  h 
will  not  only  meet  with  the  sealous  sui 
pent  of  an  unimportant  individual  lis 
myself;  he  will,  I  am  confident,  meet  will 
thtat  of  a  large  majority  of  this  Hooss 
and  what  is  still  more,  he  will  be  gratiia 
with  the  most  pleasing  of  all  rewards  toi 
liberal  mind,  the  heart 'issuing  applause  4 
an  approving  and  grateful  nation.  I  pH 
less  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  j 
revenue  from  a  ravaged  and  inapoverishK 
country ;  I  am  not  so  obstinate  as  to  pal 
^t  in  playing  a  game,  at  which  I  am  os^ 
vinced  I  must  be  a  loser ;  I  am  not  sofilj 
a  gentleman,  as  to  despise  the  vulgar  a 
which  telb  us,  **  It  is  folly  to  throw 
money  after  bad ;"  I  am  not,  therefore, 
souandering  any  more  solid  British  guii 
with  thedoubtfiil  and  distant  hope  v^' 
after  obtaining  some  flimsy  A 
paper ;  I  am  not  for  lavishing  more  mil 
in  search  of  a  peppercorn,  which 
chance  we  never  may  be  able  to 
from  them.  It  is,  indeed,  Sir,  a 
choly  consideration  to  those  gentlei 
who  many  years  ago  voted  for  layi 
duty  on  stamps  in  America,  that  in 
suit  of  that  object,  unlioppily  entered  i 
and  fatally  persevered  in,  we  are  now 
the  eve  of  deliberating  on  a  Bill  for  la 
an  additional  duty  on  stamps  in  6i 
Britain. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  to 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  led  to 
this  ruinous  war,  from  an  idea  that 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  counttr  r 
it ;  that  in  'attempting  to  maintain  nai 
dignity,  they  are  driven  to  the  nee 
of  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  iodi 
man,  and  that  by  the  proposition  of 
aoble  lord  now  before  us,  that  proud 
mal  is  nude  a  taxable  commodity, 
dueed  to  the  humiliating  level  of  aah, 
and  candles.     For  man,  in  thia  0[ 
state,!  stand  up  a  feeble  but  zeal 
vooate,  and  trust,  if  he  he  not  entitli 
favour,  he  will  at  least  have  the  same 
sure  of  justice  as  his  feUow^sufierers, 
and  candles;  and  thac  an  ounce  of 
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filBotbented  ashigb  as  a  pound;  in 
Hber  words,  that  a  boy  will  not  pay  the 
ffoetax  a»a  matf. 

1  cannot  help  considering  this  indiscri- 
nimte  taxation  of  men  and  boys,  as  owing 
to  in  inattention  in  the  framers  of  the  BilH 
II  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
ilmost  erery  other  tax  Bill,  in  which  du» 
ties  are  levied  in  proportion  to  the  value 
if  the  commodity y  a  principle  founded  in 
tctton  and  equity,  and  sanctified  by  usage. 
I  beg  the  House  to  consider  the  distinc- 
tiooB  made  the  other  day  by  the  noble 
Isrd  when  he  stated  the  new  duties  upon 
Ihe  dilbent  kinds  of  glass-^the  green,  the 
troirn,  and  the  plate  glass;  the  duties 
We  proportioned  to  the  value  and  the 
ife-^tbe  mode  was  universally  approved, 
kit  I  apprehend  it  would  have  caused  ge- 
iMral  astonishment  if  the  noble  lord  had 
toropaied  to  lay  an  equal  tax  on  tha  raae- 
bioeDt  plate  glass  which  adorns  the  stately 
pnwing-room  of  the  fashionable  dame, 
M  the  little  square  bit  which  in  the  ser- 
itf*  hall  enables  her  footman  to  tie  his 
on.  And  yet  this  proposition  would 
have  been  more  inequiUible  than  that 
under  considers tion,  whereby  you  are 
hred  to  pay  the  same  tax  for  a  little 
ID,  and  hia  lofty,  able,  and  far  more 
'  parent.  The  boy  is  certainly  an  in- 
and  less  ▼aluable  servant,  he  ought 
to  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
;  that  persons,  who,  from  their  cir- 
ances,  or  choice,  are  inclined  to  take 
with  an  inferior  servant,  may  not  be 
Ij  assessed  with  those  whose  ample 
loes  enable  them  to  retain  the  most 
plished.  . 
Ai  taxes  on  inanimate  things  seem  not 
sofBce,  and  as  this  devouring  war  has 
y  produced  this  tax  upon  mankind, 
it  iliould  continue,  which  God  avert !  it 
probable  you  will  have  other  duties  pro- 
'  on  animated  beings.  If  this  should 
the  qaie,  and  a  statesman  was  to  offer 
by  an  equal  tax  on  animals  in  an  infant 
'  in  an  adult  state,  would  you  not-be 
ed  with  th&  glaring  injustice  of  such 
oposition  ?  Would  it  not  strike  you  as 
[aitable  and  absurd,  to  levy  the  same 
on  a  lamb  and  a  sheep,  a  pig  and  a 
:,  a  chicken  and  a  fowl>  a  gosling  and  a 
?  And  surely  it  is  equally  unjust  to 
no  distinction  betwixt  a  boy  and  a 

The  noble  lord  when  he  opened  this 
^oposition,  remarked,  that  the  expendi- 
pe  of  every  gentleman  waa  a  fair  pre- 
^ptive  proof  of  hte  iBOOtac*    la  thia,  aa 

[VOL.  XIX.] 


a  general  maxim,  I  will  agree.  He  added, 
that  the  number  of  servants  was  a  test  of 
his  expenditure,  and  that,  consequently, 
every  person  paying  so  much  per  head  for 
his  male  servants,  would  be  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  income.  In  this  additional 
argument  there  is  much  fallacy.  The 
number  of  servants  can  never  prove  the 
expenditure ;  it  is  the  quantum  of  wages 
allowed  to  such  servants.  If  ten  boys  can 
be  kept  for  the  same  sum  aa  five  men, 
which  (wages,  board,  and  clothing  consi- 
dered, I  mamtain  they  may )  the  gentle- 
man who  keeps  these  ten  boys  is  not  richer 
(tojudeeby  the  test  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  that  is,  his  expenditure)  than  hia 
neighbour  who  keeps  five  men,  and  ought 
not  consequentlv  to  pay  a  greater  tax.  It 
necessarily  results,  that  the  number  of  ser- 
vants is  no  test  of  the  expenditure ;  and  I 
trust  the  distinction  I  have  contended  for, 
appears  reasonable,  and  that  if  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  require  us  to  lay  a  tax  of 
one  guinea  per  annum  upon  men  servants, 
we  ought  in  proportion  to  lay  a  tax  of 
half  a  guinea  per  annum  on  every  male 
servant  under  the  age  of  21.  But  as  thb 
regulation  may  occasion  more  difficulty  in 
the  collection,  and ^ as  the  laying  any  tax 
upon  youths  under  16,  who  are  of  little 
service  in  families,  may  prevent  their  being 
taken  into  gentlemen's  houses,  aa  they  now 
very  frequently  are,  in  compassion  to  the 
indigent  parents  of  such  poor  boys,  I  pro- 
pose that  all  male  servants  under  I6y  should 
be  exempted  from  paying  any  tax ;  and  in 
compassion  to  the  state  (which  is  indeed 
an  oDject  of  pity  whilst  this  wasteful  war 
continues)  that  those  of  16,  and  upwards, 
should  pay  the  full  tax  of  one  guinea  per 
head,  as  if  they  were  arrived  at  the  age 
of  21. 

Mr.  Vi/ner  said,  that  though  he  should 
be  convinced  by  the  hon.  baronet  very 
readily,  if  he  gave  his  opinion  about  a 
h<Nrse,  provided  he  was  sincere ;  yet  he  was 
not  persuaded  by  what  he  had  said,  to  eive 
up  tne  American  war,  though  he  wished 
to  see  an  end  of  it ;  neither  did  he  insist 
upon  taxation  aa  the  mode  of  revenue ; 
but  if  it  could  be  got  in  the  way  of  trade, 
or  in  any  other  mode,  it  would  satisfy  him : ' 
but  for  the  present,  till  something  could  be 
obtained,  the  war  must  be  supported ;  and 
therefore  he  was  against  the  motion,  think- 
ing the  tax  a  very  proper  one,  and  the 
more  so,  aa  he  believed  it  would  be  a  very 
productive  one. 

Mr.  r.  Towrukend  was  glad   to  find 
country  gentlemen  coming  to  their  senaea 
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wo  fur f  as  to  see  the  fatal' consequences  of 
this  American  war,  which  he  was  sure  they 
would  do  more  and  more ;  and  that  Mr. 
Vyner,  though  he  would  not  be  persuaded 
by  any  arguments,  would  by  his  feelings 
be  induced  to  give  Up  the  war,  as  well  as 
the  causes  of  it ;  but  that  he,  as  to  the  mo- 
tion, was  not  convinced  so  far,  as  to  ap- 
prove of  it,  though  he  rejoiced  at  finding 
the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  changed, 
which  he  believed  would  be  the  case  more 
and  more  ever^  day ;  that  he  rather  liked 
the  tax,  especially  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  productive  tax. 

Lord  North  hoped  the  opinion  would 
not  prevail  generally,  that  the  tax  on  ser- 
vants would  be  so  productive.  He  hoped 
it  would  answer  the  sum  it  was  taken  for, 
but  begged,  it  might  not  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  a  tax  which  was  merely  ex- 
perimental would  turn  out  so  abundant. 
As  to  the  motion,  he  was  against  it,  as  it 
might  affect  the  tax ;  i)or  did  he  see  the 
analogy  of  the  argument  to  the  tax,  for  it 
went  rather  to  the  weighing  boys,  which 
perhaps  the  hon.  baronet  might  be  used 
to,  with  lambs  and  chickens,  and  taxing 
them  proportionably,  than  to  exempt 
them ;  and  that  as  he  thought  they  were 
taxable  objects,  he  was  against  the  motion. 

Sir  George  Yonge  begeed  leave  to  join 
issue  with  the  noble  lord  in  that  part  of 
the  argument,  which  fixed  the  merits  of 
the  question  upon  the  consideration  of 
boys  being  taxable  objects.  It  was  not 
fair  to  the  argument,  to  rest  it  solely  on 
the  invidious  part  of  the  consideration, 
which  respected  boys  kept  for  horses  at 
Newmarket;  he  was  no  friend  to  New- 
market, never  was  there,  and  never  would 
be  there  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  or  run- 
ning horses.  ,  He  thought  the  question 
truly  stated,  was,  whether  boys  were  tax- 
able objects  ?  To  determine  this,  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be 
consulted,  which  upon  no  occasion  had 
considered  boys  as  public  objects,  on  which 
the  law  ought  to  falL 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  thought  boys  ought 

not  to  be  taxed  ;   though  he  might  be 

thought  to  speak  partially,  yet  he  meant 

'  to  shew,  that  lord  North's  argument  was 

not  conclusive. 

The  Committee  divided;  for  the  motion 
17>  against  it  101. 

Proceedin^t  in  the  Commone  on  the  State 
ff  the  African  Company^  and  of  the 
Trade  to  AJHca:\  May  23.  A  Peti- 
tioa  of  John  Bpurke  and  John  Barnes, 


members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  wai 
presented  to  the  House,  and  read;  aettii^ 
forth,  <<  That  the  petitioners  are  coaimittee 
men  for  the  direction  and  manageoaent  ol 
the  afiairs  of  the  African  Company,  under 
the  authority,  and  according  (o  the  provi- 
sions, of  an  Act  passed  in  the  23d  George 
the  2d,  mtituled,  *  An  Act  for  extending 

*  and  improving  the  Trade  to  Africa ;'  and 
that  the  present  Committee  doth  annually 
receive  from  parliament  considerable  sum 
of  public  money,  for  the  foithful  ap^icatioi 
of  which  they  are  responsible ;  tois  public 
money  they  would  be  most  unworthy  XA 
hold,  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  foi 
the  House  to  intrust  it  in  their  handa,  if  they 
stood  justly  chargeable  with  vny  abusi 
whatsoever ;  and  that  the  petitioners  hav« 
inff  a  legal  tenure  in  their  said  corporaCi 
office,  during  the  term,  and  under  the  co^ 
ditions,  appointed  by  the  said  Act,  are,  by 
the  law  of  this  land,  intitled  to  protectsoa 
for  their  corporate  character,  withom 
which  protection  they  will  be  nnable  li 
perform  their  duty ;  they  have  also  a  pro^ 
perty  equally  to  be  protected,  by  the  sans 
law,  in  their  honest  fame  and  reputation  a| 
private  citizens  and  merchants ;  their  pfi^ 
vate  credit,  they  humbly  represent  to  thi 
House,  must  be  afected  to  their  extrenifl 
detriment,  should  any  misconduct  or  ua^ 
faithfulness,  particularly  in  a  necaniary  ail 
commercial  trust,  be  publicly  imputed  If 
them,  and  not  publicly  disproved;  an| 
that  the  petitioners  observe,  with  the  i4(i 
most  concern,  a  paper  laid  before  tl^ 
House,  purporting  to  be  *  A  Return  froi^ 

*  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantij 

<  tions,  relating  to  the  general  state  of  tbi 

*  trade  to  Africa,  and  signed  Geor;^  Gei! 

<  maine,  Soame  Jenyns,  Robert  Speooeii 

*  Bamber  Gascoyne,  Whitshed  Keene,  Q 

<  F.  Greville,  and  WiUiam  Eden ;"  ^ 
that,  in  the  said  Return,  the  fcilowii^ 
heavy  charge  against  the  Committee  fiii 
condMCting  the  said  trade  is  made,  and  pfV 
tended  to  be  supported  by  evidence,  via 

<  It  appears,  so  far  from  this  trade'  (meaa- 
ing  that  part  of  the  African  trade  undei 
tlie  direction  of  the  committee)  *  haviag 

*  been  carried  on  in  a  free  and  open  maHi 

*  ner,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  accordt 

*  ing  to  the  intention  of  this  honoorabk 

*  House,  and  agreeai^le  to  the  spirit  aai 

<  tenor  of  the  Act  which  constitutes  Um 

<  present  committee,  that  a  private  trade, 

*  directly  tending  to  a  monopoly,  hati 

*  been  set  up  and  established  by  the  ge< 

<  vemors  ana  chiefs  of  the  forts  ia  Africa^ 
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*ad  thai  this  pmate  trade,  ao  iDJurious 
<  CD  the  iatereats  of  the  pablic,  hath  been 
'cirried  on  bj  them  in  conjunction  with 
'petsom  athiome,  tome  one  or  more  of 

*  whom  have  at  the  same  time  been  mem- 

*  ben  of  the  committee  above-mentioned  ;* 
and  that  the  petitioners,  members  of  the 
present  committee,  deliberately  weighing 
and  canudering  all  the  particulars  and  cir- 
cemstances  of  the  said  charge,  do  affirm  to 
tiuB  faooound^  House,  that  the  same  (ao 
ftr  IS  the  petitioners  are,  or  may  be,  cpm- 
prehendea  therein,  by  participation,  con- 
ahrance,  or  n^lect)  is  absolutely  false'; 
sad  die  oetitioners,  in  justice  to  the  cha* 
ticter  or  Daniel  Wier,  esq.,  commissary* 
gaieral  in  America,  a  member  of  this  com- 
aiittee,  and  now  abroad  on  his  Majesty's 
terrice  in  a  most  important  trust,  do  assure 
tliis  honourable  House,  that  they  have 
abandaDt  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  the 
aid  charges,  with  regard  to  him,  are 
tquallj groundless  and  injurious;  and  if 
loj  other  committee-man  has  acted  con- 
tnry  to  bis  duty,  and  contrary  to  the  true 
kCeotand  meaning  of  the  said  Act,  the 
pedtioners  are  not  acquainted  with  or  privy 
Is  the  same ;  and  that  tlie  petitioners,  with 
ilhe  feelings  of  iojured,  ano  the  confidence 
id  innocent  men,  do  supplicate  from  the 
^ouae  a  fall  and  atrict  enquiry  into  their 
jfODdoct,  ofering  themaelvesto  the  heaviest 
^ithnent  which  the  iust  indignation  of 

'  -House  can  inflict,  if  any  part  of  the 
charge,  so  far  aa  regards  them,  can  be 
goad  by  the  said  commissioners  of 
I,  or  by  any  other  persons,  and  most 
iblv  request,  that  they  may  be  con- 
ited,  as  the  rules  o£  justice  require, 
their  accusers ;  and  the  petitioners, 
.  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiry  of  this 
iknourable  House,  do  wave  the  privilege 
|tf  til  accused  persons,  in  not  being  com- 
|dU)le  to  answer  such  questions  om  may 
gnnmate  thenaselves,  and  are  ready,  most 
l^eerfallyy  to  give  full  and  satisfactory  an- 
pan  to  all  interrogatories,  without  excep- 
tu^  which  thia  House,  or  any  committee 
pkreof,  shall  think  proper  to  propose  to 
^km;  and  that  the  petitioners  represent 

tthis  honourable  House,  that  tne  said 
amissioners  of  trade  are  appointed,  by 
Hke  African  Act  aforesaid,  supreme  judgea 
pBd  comptrollers  in  idl  cases  of  abuse  or 
N>bebaviour  in  the  African  trade,  with 
Pm  foUest  powers  over  the  committee  and 
ia  the  servanto  of  the  Company,  without 
^>^^on,  and  are  authorized  by  the  said 
Act,  <  to  remove  any  of  the  said  com« 
fanttee-nieD,  or  any  servant  app<mted  by 


<  them,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  misbe- 

*  haviour  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 

<  meaning  of  the  said  Act;*  and,  in  order 
to  enable  the  said  commissioners  of  trade 
to  execute  with  effect  the  said  trusts  and 
powers,  the  petitioners,  as  members  of  that 
committee,  are  also  directed,  by  the  Act 
aforesaid,  to  give  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners *  a  just  and  perfect  account  of  all 

<  their  transactions,  once  a  year,  or  oflener 

*  if  thereunto  required  by  the  said  commis* 

<  sioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  ia 

*  which  shall  be  contained  an  account  of 

*  all  the  monies  received  and  disbursed  by 

*  the  said  committee,  or  their  order;  and 

*  also  an  account  of  all  the  orders  and  in- 

*  structions  given  by  the  said  committee, 

*  as  well  to  their  officers  and  servants  in 

*  Great  Britain,  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ^ 

<  and  all  the  answers  given  thereto  by  the 

*  said  officers  and  servants  employed  by 

*  the  said  committee,  and  of  all  other  mat- 

*  ten  and  things  whatsoever,  which  shall 

*  be  transacted  by  the  said  committee ;' 
and  now  the  petitioners  most  humbly  r^ 
present  to  this  honourable  House,  that,  if 
there  be  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the 
many  and  most  gross  abuses  stated  to  be 
prevalent  in  the  management  of  the  Com- 
pany, by  which  the  African  trade  is  as- 
serted in  the  said  return  to  be  so  much  im- 
paired and  endangered,  the  means  of  re- 
dress and  correction  have  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  conmiissioners  themselves; 
and  the  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  that 
it  is  a  most  unwarrantable  proceeding  in 
the  said  commissioners,  who  are  authorised 
by  act  of  parliament  to  judge  the  com- 
mittee-men, and  to  punish  them  if  delin- 

Suents,  to  omit  the  performance  of  this 
uty,  and  to  charge  tnose  whom  they  had 
power  to  order  and  control,  with  the  con* 
sequence  of  their  own  neglect ;  and  that 
the  punishment  and  remedy,  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament  for  such  misbehaviour 
as  is  stated  in  the  said  return,  is  to.  remove 
the  committee-men  charged  therewith 
from  their  employments;  and  the  mode 
of  proceeding  prescribed  by  the  Act  is, 
that  *  whenever  any  committee-man  shaH 
be  charged  with  misbehaviour  in  his  em- 
ployment, the  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations  shall  summon  such  com* 
mittee-man  to  appear  before  them,  and 
shall,  in  case  he  attends,  hear  the  said 
committee-man,  and  upon  his  attendance, 
or  default,  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
said  charge  before  they  shall  remove  him 
from  his  employment  as  aforesaid  ;*  but 
the  petitioners  represent  to  this  honourahlt 
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House,  that  the  covmiflsioners  of  trade, 
instead  of  summoning  and  hearing  the 
petitioners,  and  removing  or  acquitting 
them  according  to  their  deserts,  didy  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
said  Act,  and  to  all  the  rules  of  equity  and 
justice,  institute  of  their  own  authority  a 
secret  inquisition,  and  did  privatdy  exa- 
mine Richard  Camplin,  secretary  to  the 
said  committee,  and  did,  without  any  war- 
rant from  law,  as  the  petitioners  conceive, 
enjoin  him  to  keep  secret  the  matters  on 
which  he  had  been  examined ;  which  in- 
junction the  said    Richard  CampUn  did 
comply  with,  and  refused  to  give  the  pe- 
titioners any  information  thereof,  although 
by  hU  duty,  as  the  confidential  servant  of 
the  African  Company,  he  was  bound  to  in- 
form them  of  any  accusation  or  proceed- 
ings against  them;  and  when  the  peti- 
tioners did  repeatedly  desire  of  the  com- 
missioners of  trade,  that  they  might  have 
a  copy  of  the  said  report,  or  the  heads 
thereof,  the  said  commissioners  did  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  comply  with  the  said  just 
and   reasonable  recjuest;    and  that  this 
method  of  proceedmg  is  not  only  inju- 
rious to  the  petitioners,  but  tends  to  mis- 
inform and  misguide  this  House ;  the  order 
of  this  honourable  House,  is,  to  lay  before 
them  a  general   state  of  the  trade  *  to 
Africa ;  the  return  is  a  partial  state,  re- 
lating only  to  that  particular  district  which 
is  under  the  mani^ement  of  the  African 
committee,  which,  the  petitioners  assert, 
must  tend  to  produce  a  fallacious  and  de- 
lusive state  of  the  said  branch  of  com- 
merce; and  the  petitioners  most  humbly 
conceive,  that,  even  supposing  this  return 
did  not  contain  matter  tending  to  crimi- 
nate any  persons  in  a  public  trust,  yet,  as 
a  mere  state  of  the  trade,  it  ought  to  have 
been  formed  on  some  sort  of  exatnination 
or  inquiry  of  the  committee-mto,  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  management  of 
that  trade ;  by  declining  this  natural,  ob- 
vious, and  necessary  inquiry,  and  by  pro- 
ceeding   in   a  secret   and    surreptitious 
,    manner,  the  petitioners  assert,  and  ensage 
to  prove,  that  a  most  erroneous  as  well  as 
imperfect  state  of  the  African  commerce, 
is  laid  before  this  House;  for  the  peti- 
tioners affirm,  that  the  said  trade,  until  the 
troubles  in  America  had  come  to  their 
height,  was  in  a    most  flourishing  and 
growing  condition;  and  that,  therefore, 
all  causes  assigned  for .  its  decay  must*  as 
such,  be  improperly  assigned,  the  effect 
itself  not  existing ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
io  not  assert  tluit,  in  such  a  remote  and 


complex  object  as  the  trade  and  settle- 
ments   under    the    management   of  the 
African  committee,  no  abuses  or  erran 
whatsoever  do  now,  or  have  at  any  tioM 
prevailed;   but  they  do  insist,  that  bo 
abuses  have  ever  been  complained  of,  and- 
proved  to  them,  to  which  they  have  not 
giv^n  such  remedy  as  the  case  required^ 
or  their  legal  authority  did  admit;  and 
they  most  humbly  submit  to  the  wisdoaK* 
and  justice  of  this  House,  the  niischie?oar 
consequence  inevitable  to  every  admiois-, 
tration  of  public  afiairs,  from  the  highest  i 
to  th^  lowest,  if  persons  shall  be  encon^; 
ra^ed  to  pass  over  the  proper  departmeat^ 
for  compldint  and  redress  of  griev8noe%  I 
and  then  to  criminate,  for  a  defect  of  such  j 
redress,  that  office  to  which  applicatioa 
has  never i>een  made;  and  the  petitionem 
cannot  avoid  observing  to  this  House,  that^* 
in  the  vast  multiplicity  of  abuses,  griev*;{ 
ances,  and  mismanagements,  with  which^ 
the  said  return  is  filled,  scarce  one  date^ 
place,  or  person,  is  specified,  so  as  t^ 
enable  the  petitioners  to  discover  the 
linquents  (if  any  delinquents  there  be}^i 
or  to  remove  the  abuse   (if  any  abi 
exists),  nor  have  the  commissionerB 
trade  thought  proper  to  communicate 
the  committee  the  names  of  the  accmei 
or  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
cusations,  by  which  alone  the  nature 
the  charges  could  be  ascertained,  or  tl 
credibility    established ;    the    petitii 
therefore  do  most  humUy  and  eanM 
implore  the   justice  of  this  honoui 
House,  that,  for  their  present  defence 
future  direction,  the  whole  of  the  evidei 
on  which  the  said  return  has  been  foui 
together  with  the  names  of  those  who  i 
witnessed  the  said  several  &cts,  be 
before  this  honourable  House,  or  be 
otherwise  accessible  to  the  petitionen, 
they  find  tliemselves  much  injured, 
the  trade  under  their  management  _ 
misrepresented,  by  the  said  loose  and 
neral  charges ;  and  the  petitioners,  It 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  this  hoocMii 
House,  that,  m  the   confused  bodj 
matter  contained  in  the  said  retarn, 
veral  things  are  allesed  aa  grtei 
which  the  petitioners  have  alwajs 
bended,  and  do  still  conceive,  to  he  8tn< 
legal;  and  other  matters  and  practieesi 
complamed  of,  as  detrimental  to 
merce,  which  the  petitionen  appi 
to  be  extremely  useful,  if  not  neeeBSsryi 
it;  these  last  matters  the  petitioneis 
request  leave  to  state  at  toe  bar  of  ^ 
honounUe  Houae^  moit  luuobly  desiri^^ 
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tke<ipiiiioa  of  Ihk  House  oq  the  merits  of 
tkfUBe,  being  determised  to  proceed  in 
li  thiofs  in  the  most  exact  conformity  to 
Ab  fleme  of  this  House ;  the  petitioners 
lerefore  humbly  pray,  to  be  heard  by 
kwelvesaod  their  counsel,  against  all 
tkrgei  difectly  or  indirectly  made  against 
leni,  or  gainst  the  general  administra- 
ias  of  the  African  Company,  in  the  said 
fiBn,  as  alio  to  the  state  of  the  said 
wk^  and  to  aR  other  matters  and  things 
bkd  in  the  said  return,  or  the  papers 
lento anoexed,  in  order  to  obtain  thereby 
jbsxcuipauon  of  their  injuced  character, 
sd  Boeb  other  relief  as  this  honourable 
Ime  in  iu  wisdom  shall  think  fit  to 

May  28.  A  Petition  of  Gregory  Olive, 
iriiB  Tiylor  Vaughan,  Arthur  Jones,  and 
paei  Bggie  French,  was  presented  to  the 
bine,  and  read,  setting  forth,  **  That 
b  petitioners  are  of  the  nine  persons  an-* 
Bulj  chosen  by  the  company  of  mer- 
kants  trading  to  Africa,  constituted  by 
lActof23Geo.  2,  and  are  trustees  to 
|ceife,  apply,  and  account  for,  the  mo- 
|b  graBteo  by  parliament  for  support  and 
iMntenanoe  of  the  forts  and  settlements 
|sn  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  superin- 
pd  the  conduct  of  that  company^s  ser- 
|sts*  to  whose  care  those  forts  are  com- 
pKcd,  subject  to  the  controul  of  the 
lb  coounissioners  for  trade  and  planta- 
■lyvhoare  by  that  Act  directed,  upon 
Maint  of  misbehaTiour  in  any  of  tlie 
peomoiittee,  to  examine  into  the  cause 
reomi^amt,  and,  after  hearins  of  the 
■If  io  his  defence,  to  dismiss  him  from 
biflice  if  he  shall  appear  to  have  de- 
ped  soch  punishment ;  and  that,  to  the 
^  of  the  petitioners'  informatioD,  recol- 
IMoD,  and  belief,  there  has  not  been, 
ill  die  time  of  that  company'g  being 
ped,  now  27  yeais,  a  single  instance 
nhe  disniissioa  of  any  of  the  committee ; 
|r  has  there  been,  for  some  years  past, 
keomplaints  to  them,  of  the  behaviour 
pe  oooapany's servants;  and  the  peti- 
paeiB,  conscious  of  their  own  integrity, 
iMy  persuaded  of  that  of  the  rest  of 
Ikptesent  committee,  take  upon  them  to 
Pi  not  only  the  whole  are  innocent,  but 
Ns  executed  the  functions  of  their  office 
m  the  greatest  fidelit]^,  and  to  the  extent 
Mheir  ability ;  notwithstanding  which, 
lipetitionera  have  the  grief  to  <Siserve,  a 

KM  been  laid  before  the  House,  in- 
*A  Return  made  by  the  lords 
**"■  ■ fiw  tDidt  mi  plantations^ 
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<  to  the  honourable  House  of  Commons, 
*  rehuing  to  the  general  sute  of  the  trade 

<  to  Afirica,&c.' purporting,  that  the  Afncaa 
committee*  and  other  the  said  company'a 
servants,  have  been  guilty  of  great  mal- 
versation and  mismanagement,  without 
stating  either  the  names  of  the  accusers^ 
or  any  circumstances  of  the  accusations 
sufficient  to  enable  the  persons  also  indis- 
criminately  accused  to  manifest  their  in<4 
nocence ;  and  the  petitioners  apprehend 
themselves  bound  to  observe,  the  said  re- 
turn contains  many  matters,  stated  as 
abuses,  which  are  not  so ;  and  that  the 
mode  of  enquiry,  adopted  by  the  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations, 
has  been  very  ufiusuai,  and,  as  the  peti« 
tioners  conceive,  highly  unwarrantable; 
the  committee  having  been  refused  to  be 
heard,  either  in  explanation  or  defencOf 
touching  the  allegations  in  the  said  return ; 
their  secretary,  attending  witli  their  booka 
and  papers  by  their  orders,  having  beea 
enjoined  secrecy  by  the  said  lords  com* 
missioners  in  this  matter  of  public  en« 

auiry ';  and  the  whole  evidence  on  which 
!ie  said  return  stands  founded  having 
been  taken  in  private,  and  remaining  con« 
cealed ;  and  the  petitioners  are  further 
impelled,  by  desire  of  performing  their 
duty,  to  aver  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
said  return  is  to  misinform,  misrepresent, 
and  mislead,  all  which  tliey  attribute  to 
the  committee  not  having  been  permitted 
to  confront  the  accusers,  nor  examined  in 
reply  to  the  accusations;  and  therefore 
praying  the  House  will  order  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  lords  commis* 
sioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  in  the 
course  of  this  enquiry,  mav  be  produced, 
and  made  accessible  to  the  petitioners; 
and  that  they  may  be  heard  by  themselves 
or  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  con* 
cerning  the  same  and  the  said  return,  on 
the  part  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  of  the  company  of  merchanta 
trading  to  Africa." 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Petitions  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

On  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Return 
from  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
consequence  of  the  Address  of  the  said 
House  of  the  29th  of  January  last,  relatihg 
to  fthe  general  State  of  the  Trade  to 
Africa,  the  condition  of  the.forts  and  set* 
tleoMnts  there»  belongmg  to  the  African 
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company,  and  in  what  manner  the  several 
aums  of  money  granted  by  parliament  for 
maintaining  and  supporting  the  same,  have 
been  applied, 

Mr.  Temple  Luttrdl,  who  was  himsdf 
the  original  mpver  of  the  consideration  of 
this  Return,  rose  to  object  to  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair ;  apprehensive  lest,  by  a 
long  train  of  crimination  and  defence  of 
the  parties  therein  charged,  which  might 
perhaps  take  up  the  few. days  that  re- 
mained for  public  business,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature,  the  general  state  of 
the  African  trade,  would  be  totally  lost 
sight  of  for  the  present  session.,  He 
strongly  reprehended  the  commissioners  of 
trade  and  plantations  for  bringing  in  an 
abstracted,  partial  report  relative  to  scarce 
one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  African  com- 
merce, (considering  either  extent  of  ter- 
ritory and  coast,  or  present  returns  of 
profit)  when  the  Address  from  parliament 
to  the  crown,  for  an  enquiry  into  the  trade 
of  Africa  altogether,  was  as  clear  and  pe- 
remptory as  the  English  language  could 
express.  He  was  indeed  of  opinion,  that, 
with  such  strong  charges  asainst  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  individually  on 
the  part  of  a  public  board,  and  some  of 
which  gentlemen  he  knew  bore  in  the 
world  a  character    perfectly  respectable, 

iooe  of  them  an  hon.  member  of  that 
louse)  they  ought,  in  justice  and  in  hu- 
manity, to  be  fully  heard  in  their  defence ; 
but  he  could  only  consider  that  defence  as 
a  secondary  object  with  parliament,  and 
as  such  was  ready  to  give  it  all  due  atten- 
tion. The  primary  object,  a  most  neces- 
sary and  essential  one  at  this  juncture,  was 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
African  trade. 

The  African  trade  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  not  become  the  less  so  fi-om  the  de- 
cline of  our  commerce  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  When  he  reflected 
how  essential  it  was  to  our  national  reve- 
nue, to  the  sale  of  many  articles  of  our 
Indian  imports  and  home  manufactures, 
to  our  mercantile  navigation  and  naval 
power,  and  to  the  existence  of  our  Ameri- 
can islands,  he  could  not  but  express  his 
astonishment,  that  the  ministers  should 
not  much  earlier  have  made  it  a  business 
for  their  most  serious  attention.  For  go- 
vernment to  have  led  the  trade  of  Africa 
in  the  condition  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  he  considered  not  only  unwise  but 
unpardonable.  He  begged  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  while  he  took  as  concise  a 


view  of  the  general  state  of  our  cominerci 
to  that  part  of  the  world,  as  the  nature  « 
so  diffuse  a  subject  would  admit  of.  H< 
should  be  led  to  touch  on  many  groii 
errors  among  persons  in  power,  and  mud 
state  impolicy,  as  well  as  abuses  of  indivi 
duals,  wnicb  have  conspired  to  bring  you 
traffic  with  the  natives  along  that  inunena 
stretch  of  coast,  to  its  present  disadvio 
tageous  and  ruinous  situation.  He  wonh 
then  humbly  submit  to  thdir  consideratioi 
an  idea  or  two  which  arose  in  his  nuiid 
towards  re-establishing  our  commerce  i 
those  parts,  and  which,  in  all  probabilil] 
might  tend  to  give  it  new  life  and  vigosi 
The  British  trade  in  Africa  (following  A 
many  bays  and  headlands)  extends  nei 
9,000  of  our  miles,  viz.  from  Port  Sails 
in  South  Berbary,  to  the  Cape  of  Goo 
Hope.  The  first  trade  worth  meBtioiuq| 
carried  on  with  those  people,  was  in  th 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  anno  1587| 
company  was  established  to  Senegal  aa 
Gambia,  with  various  exclusive  dm 
leges ;  under  James  1,  Charles  1,  anodai 
ing  the  Protectorate,  merchantsadventuifi 
were  encouraged  to  carry  on  an  open  a^ 
general  taade ;  and  many  persons  of  ei 
alted  rank  and  character  had  specific  m 
exclusive  grants  for  the  Guinea  coaotriol 
a  fort  was  erected  at  Cormantine,  on  tt 
gold  coast,  and  another  on  the  Gaadil 
river.  Soon  after  the  Restoration^  a  nqfj 
African  company  was  formed;  thedq 
of  York  being  governor :  but  the  }fl 
lousies,  insults,  and  depredations  of  A 
Dutch  greatly  injured  those  new  projc| 
tors,  and  in  no  trifling  degree  contribttM 
towards  our  first  naval  rupture  with  II 
United  Provinces.  De  Ruyter,  andotli( 
active  sea  commanders  of  that  republ 
demolished  our  forts  and  settlements,  ai 
committed  hostilities  of  such  weight  0 
consequence,  that  the  succeeding  peaooi 
1667,  afforded  hut  little  relief  to  si 
traders ;  so  that  when  the  second  war  d 
declared  against  Holland  in  1672,  theth 
joint  stock  company,  with  extreme  real 
ness,  relinquished  and  assigned  over  tk^ 
rights  and  possessions,  to  a  new  ro^ 
African  society  of  merchants  adventorsl 
who  were  also  under  the.  duke  of  York  i 
character  of  their  governor.  In  iM 
parliament  laid  open  the  African  trade  [ 
British  subjects  univereally.  The  hi 
royal  African  company  being  under  pd 
difficulties^  in  1730,  10,000£^was  aUo«« 
by  the  legislature  towards  supporting  A 
foils  and  factories.  In  17499  and  the  M 
following  years,  aatiafiu^tion  heiB§  dm 
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ID  (be  royal  African  conapany*  theft*  forts 

aadefibcts  were  vested  by  parliament  in  a 

eompioj  of  free  traders  to  Africa,  under 

Ae  direction  of  a  committee,  firom  Port 

&ilee  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  open  to 

ifl  British  subjects ;  but  that  part  of  the 

ipttlera  coast  which  lies  between    Cape 

ntQcoand  Cape  Rouge,  is,  by  an  act  of 

firh'aioent  passed  in  1765,  vested  in  the 

aoini ;  and  from  Cape  Rouge  to  the  Cape 

sTGood  Hope,  where  there  are  forts,  re- 

miiM  under  the  committee,  the  members 

of  vhicb  are  not  suffered  by  lav  to  trade 

■  their  joint  capacity,  neither  ought  they, 

Hrecdy  or  indirectly,  in  their  distinct  ca- 

|icitT.   Three  of  the  nine  committee  men 

Ire  chssen  for  London,  three  for  Bristol, 

ttd three  for  Liverpool;  the  only  towns 

iiBt  have  a  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world, 

^cepting  Lancaster — comparatively  with 

rest  scarce  worth  noticing.   The  Act  of 

1749  requires  these  committee>men  to  be 

reo  annually  by  persons  trading,  or  in- 

ling  to  trade  to  Africa :   40».  is  the 

jfeaiification  necessary  by  that  Act  to  ca- 

Ktate  a  freeman  to  vote.    Through  in- 

prect  artifices,  and  venal  influence,  the 

and  substantial  African  traders  are 

mfed  of  an    effective    choice.    The 

depends  on  the  occasional  suffrages 

certain  corrupt    persons,    and  needy 

Kiing!.    Hence,  in  1772,  no  fewer  than 

names  were  on  the  register  of  free- 

of  the  London  trade  to  Africa,  scarce 

of  which  had  ever  been  in^terested  in 

African  ship  or  African  commodity; 

Dot  50  of  that  100  were  actually  in  the 

shape    concerned  in  the  African 

at  the  time  of  voting.    In  1771,  I94f 

m  were  added  to  the  list  in  one  day, 

ij  of  whom  were  members  of  parlia- 

It,  others  were  East  India  directors, 

a  few  tavern-keepers,    sboe»makers, 

'lets,  barbers,    lamplighters,    pastry- 

Ei,  persons  under  age,  and  persons 

lat  any  known  residence  or  occupa- 

-a  most  singular  and  curious  medley 

commercial  adventurers !  The  trade  of 

irory  and  gold  coasts,  which  is  more 

diately  tOHe  object  of  the  committee's 

listration,  has  very  much  decreased 

^e  years,  while  the  general  trade  of 

L,  south  of  the  gold  coast,  has  ex- 

kgly  flourished  ;  and  about  the  com- 

mt  of  the  present  King's  reign, 

till  1771,  inclusive,  improved  to  a 

ious  amount.     The  African  trade 

about  that  time  to  Great  Briuin 

WOOL  sterling  per  annum,  employed 

""  ton  of  shipping  coffimtmiNs  anni$, 


and  furnished  your  colonies  with  40,000 
labourers :  from  1735  to  1763,  from  the 
gold  coast,  at  an  average,  were  shipped 
yearly  13,000  negroes ;  and  in  1752,  Li- 
verpool sent  32  large  ships  to  the  gold 
coast,  of  58,  from  that  port,  fitted  out  for 
the  whole  African  trade,  and  those  32 
ships  got  8,232  n^roes.  In  I77I9  when 
our  trade  to  Africa  was  in  the  greatest 
height  of  its  prosperity,  insomuch  that  195 
vessels  were  employed  in  it  from  Great 
Britain,  besides  between  60  and  70  from 
the  continent  of  North  America,  although 
Liverpool  alone  counted  no  fewer  than 
106  of  the  number,  only  14  could  be  sup- 
plied at  the  gold  coast,  and  those  14  pro-, 
cured  but  3,400  slaves.  Six  thousand 
slaves  is  the  utmost  calculation  of  what  we 
now  purchase  annually  on  the  gold  coast, 
exclusive  of  the  Benin  and  Callabar  ne- 
groes, who  are  frequently  moved  towards 
the  north  west  to  enhance  their  value* 
The  quantity  of  gold  brought  home  to 
England  in  the  time  of  the  royal  African 
company,  amounted  to  near  half  a  million 
sterling  per  annum,  reckoning  from  120 
to  150,000  ounces;  an  article,  which  now 
is  so  far  from  being  productive,  that  you 
are  obliged  to  carry  gold  to  the  African 
markets.  And  your  ivory  trade  is  like- 
wise ^one  to  nothing.  In  1749,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  committee,  gold  was 
estimated  under  42«.  per  ounce  on  the 
coast ;  it  is  now  above  double  that  value. 
An  able  male  Anaraaboe  slave  was  rated 
at  between  9  and  10^,  and  sold  in  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies  for  29/.  or  30/.  Last 
year  a  negro  of  the  same  description  came, 
at  first  cost,  to  27/.  IBs.  and  fetched  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  near  50/.  sterling.  On 
the  eold  coast  are  11  forts,  (between  Cape 
ApoTonia  and  the  river  Lagos)  three  of 
which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  intelli- 
gent persons,. utterly  unnecessary,  except 
as  marks  of  possession,  and  two  have  hi- 
therto most  frequently  proved  hurtful  to 
your  commerce;  13,000/.  per  annum  has 
been  usually  granted  by  parliament  for  se- 
veral years  past,  and  onen  15,000^.  to  sup- 
port these  forts,  which  still  remain,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  account  given  in  bv 
captain  Comwallis,  in  a  very  ruinous,  fil- 
thy, and  indefensible  state,  having,  some 
of  them,  neither  artillery  nor  ammunition, 
though  their  maintenance  has  cost  the  na- 
tion since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  joint- 
stock  company,  more  than  360,000/.  sterl- 
ing. Instead  of  drawing  awe  and  respect 
from  the  natives  and  rival  states  of  jBu- 
ropoi  who  have  garrisons  and  iactpries 
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^thin  gunshot  of  jodrs,  they  only  attract 
insalt  and  ridicule.  Thej  have  chiefly 
haen  used  as  warehouaes  for  the  yetj 
worst  species  of  nionopoly--a  monopoly 
carried  on  by  public  servants  under  the 
coloor  of  legislative  authority,  and  rather 
for  the  destruction  than  for  the  protection 
and  safeguard  of  the  free  British  trader. 
I  am  conBdently  assured,  that  the  expen- 
diture of  little  more  than  I9OOO/.  per  ann. 
for  each  fort  one  with  another,  amounting 
to  between  7  and  8,000/.  for  the  only  forts 
of  real  necessity  or  local  strength,  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  according  to  their  pre- 
sent scale  of  magnitude  and  establishment. 
I  am  disinclined  to  advance  any  more  mo* 
Hey  to  be  vested  in  goods,  and  disposed  of 
at  the  discretion  of  these  monopolists,  and 
to  encourage  the  like  abuses.  They  were 
cot  warranted'in  an  anticipation  of  the  an- 
nual gift  of  parliament,  which,  indeed, 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  anctther  channel 
long  ago,  unless  a  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count could  have  been  produced  of  prior 
expenditure.  The  servants  of  the  com- 
mittee pretend  to  have  an  out-standing 
demand  on  a  balance  of  scarcely  less  by 
this  time  than  90,000^ ;  if  you  remit  the 
money  they  are  now  solicitous  to  obtain, 
we  can  easily  conceive  to  what  purposes  it 
will  be  applied ;  not  a  shilling  to  the  forts 
and  settlements.  The  African  committee 
(I  understand  by  the  committee,  the  di- 
rectors in  general  of  the  African  trade, 
where  there  have  been  any  forts  for  these 
last  26  years,  not  meaning  to  criminate^^ 
nor  to  exculpate  the  present  gentlemen 
individually,  whose  conduct  remains  for 
trial,  in  conseouence  of  the  present  report 
upon  your  table),  I  say,  Sir,  the  African 
committees  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  they  have  been  cer- 
tainly abettors  of  the  guilt,  if  not  princi- 
pals in  it ;  have  misconstrued  the  import 
and  spirit  of  the  Act,  which  was  however 
irery  absurdly  worded  ;—>they  have  per- 
verted the  true  intent  of  the  legislature ; 
have  acted  diametrically  contrary  to  the 
real  interest  of  the  nation,  and  nearly  anni- 
hilated your  trade ;  neither  can  so  destruc- 
tive a  system  of  folly  and  mismanagement 
be  too  soon  abolished. 

I  should  humbly  presume  that,  the  best 
policy  we  can  now  devise  at  the  end  of  a 
session,  will  be  to  admit  a  preparatory 
motion  toward  annulling  next  year  the  Act 
I  of  1749y  and  brio^n^  a  new  BUI  into  par- 
liament, for  constituting  the  African  trade 
on  better  principles  of  policy,  such  as  may 
render  it  as  huouttie  and  equitable  as  the 


nature  of  the  traffic  will  allow  of  towards 
the  natives  of  the  country,  advantageoos 
to  the  British  adventurer,  tending  to  the 
prosperity  of  your  general  commerce*  aal 
to  the  support  and  benefit  of  your  Wen* 
India  islands.  I  conceive  it  will  be  found 
the  moat  eligible  measure  to  create  aod 
establish  two  distinct  companies  tEsding  oa 
a  joint  s^ock :  one  company  for  the  neri 
them  nations  and  districts,  who  cbieflv 
follow  the  Mahomedan  profession,  mI 
speak  certain  Moriscan  dialecta,  derived 
from  the  Arabic  language,  and  whoosi 
cupy  an  extent  of  coast  of  about  2,0Q( 
miles;  reaching  from  Port  Sallee  to  dM 
river  of  St.  Paul.  The  other  company  s( 
traders,  to  begin  from  the  said  river  or  8M 
Paul,  and  extend  to  thcf  river  Lagos,  miAT 
takes  in  all  the  ivory  and  gold  coast, 
includes  the  southermost  of  our  foito 
Widah :  this  might  be  made  perhaps 
richest  and  most  important  part  or  ji 
trade  with  Africa,  and  runs  nearfy  fr 
west  to  east  2,000  miles,  the  rest  of 
continent,  comprehending  Bonny, 
Calabars,  the  lower  Guinea  in  gen< 
and  away  to  the  Cape,  that  is  upwards 
4,000  miles  further,  I  would  leave  enf' 
•pen  as  it  is  at  present.  By  tUs 
there » would  arise  a  zealous  emqlatieo 
tween  two  companies,  and  the  open 
to  the  southward  might  stimulate  eadi 
the  most  active  exertion,  and  serve 
check  to  either,  or  to  both  conjointly, 
as  to  keep  their  dealings  within  limits 
reasonable  gain.  I  am  clear  that  true 
licy  will  direct  us  either  to  a  mode  of 
form  similar  to  thb,  or  else  to  a  firee 
indiscriminately  to  all  enterprizers, 
one  extremity  of  the  vast  African 
nent  to  the  oUier.*  But,  from  the 
sent  state  of  the  northern  regions 
countries  of  Upper  Guinea,  as  well 
tically  as  geographically  considered, 
I  am  that  noUiing  but  much  labour 
industry,  and  great  collective 
as  well  as  national  encouragement 
support,  can  restore  our  African  trada 
any  degree  of  value.  I  think  that 
would,  constitutionally  considered, 
much  safer,  much  better  managed  for 
public  interest,  wero  it  under  the  g( 
nance  of  a  company  trading  with 
funds,  than  under  the  comroissiooen 
trade  and  plantations,  or  either 
of  state,  i  cannot  allow  that  they 
at  all  improved  or  extended  your 
the  Senegambia  quarter.  Heretofore 
had  stations  and  warehouses,  and 
communications  for  a  nurieiy  of  traffic 
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■iff  op  the  Gambia  mer,  witli  no  less 
tka  17  regultr  fiKtoriet.  They  fall  wick 
fk  kit  royalAArican  company,  and  I  cao- 
Mtletra  that  any  one  of  them  has  been 
mantti  by  tha  cara  &F  the  ministers  of 
ihi  crown.  The  trade  of  Senegambia  is 
kr  from  that  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
m  ihk  day,  a/ter  coatmg  the  nation,  in  its 
cirii  snd  Military  cstabliiihmenty  extras, 
atdoance,  ite.  since  1766,  near  160,000/. 
Jb  tlw  gaU  easst  country,  and  the  interior 
af  thoie  regions,  you  had  in  former  times 
iwii  of  communications  from  4  to  700 
aiei  ia  kagtb,  ehiedy  cot  through  thick 
9sodi  sad  defiles ;  these  roads  were  five 
hmnber.*  and  at  the  end  of  every  day's 
fMRDe^(ofaiN>ttttefi  or  twelve  leagues) 
pm  itore^rooraa,  houses  of  repose  and 
NrcsluDeaCy  and  British  coloufa  flying. 
ftsie  aie  bow  mostly  choaked  up,  tl^ 
miagi  deserted  and  ia  rutoa,  the  inter* 
kDm  between  Europeans  and  the  inland 
f6fm  St  an  end,  obataeles  stW  augmeni- 
"^  :  hot  the  oonttnual  wars  that  have  pre- 
'  for  many  years  past,  between  the 
•CBte  states  near  the  sea  coast  and 
Mferetgn  princes  of  Che  interior  na- 
(,  (wars  which  have  been  at  times  loo, 
s  kttle  promoted  and  aggravated  by 
mNcaadaot  aad  bad  policy  of  Dutdb 
EagKsh  agents,  ana  settlers^  have 
the  Afiriean  trade  in  such  Jeopar- 
iic  nothing  but  a  capital  Joint-stock, 
Ij  employed  for  paocing  your  forts 
good  order,  and  re-establishing  yonr 
•ad  eredtC  there  on  such  footing  as 
the  Dutch  cheerfully  to  go  hand 
1  with  you  to  open  the  trade  wkh 
Africans,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
can  avail  in  the  present  state  of 
Some  gentlemen  may,  indeed, 
to  the  slave  trade  as  inhuman  and 
but  lot  us  consider  that,  if  our 
are  to  be  maintained  and  cukl- 
which  can  oaly  be  done  by  African 
k  is  surely  belter  to  supply  our- 
wjch  Chose  labourers  in  Briiish  bot- 
than  purchase  them  through  the 
iuBi  of  FrencAi,  Dutdi,  or  Danish 
;  the  numbers  must  naturaNy  much 
«,  if  you  were  to  tmst  merely  to 
who  are  bora  in  servitude  from  the 
ilraady  seasoned  and  established  in 
Nv  lagar  fsdands.  Indeed,  hard  as  the 
p  of  a  n^ro^lave  may  appear  to  a 
M>om  Briton  at  first  view,  I  conceive 
mts  be  lar  less  an  objedt  of  commise- 
m  (his  native  state  and  local  birChrigfat 
pea  into  the  comparison)  than  a  poor, 
V^mA  sailor  wMuii  tin  ialand;  hv 
IVOU  XIX.  1  \ 
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confinement  is  not  so  srriet;  his  discipline 
not  so  severe,  his  sustenance  full  as  good^ 
and  his  labour,  upon  the  whole,  less  harsh 
and  burthensome.  But,  without  dwelling 
longer  on  that  subject,  you  can  have  no 
objection  to  gold,  gums,  ivory,  wax,  dying 
woods,  StCm   which  may  be  procured  ia 

Quantities  beyond  arithmetical  calculation, 
have  ever  comprehended  that  the  AM* 
can  trade  takes  off  a  great  quantiihf  of 
your  £ast-India  goods,  English  woollens^ 
and  hardware  articles,  kc  and,  at  one 
tiRBe,  thore  were  circulating  in  Great  Bri« 
tain  400,000  guineas,  made  of  the  gold 
brought  home  under  the  Afi'icaa  company, 
and  from  whence  that  coin,  I  imagine, 
first  took  ks  denoiaination.  These  are 
distinguishable  from  other  current  guineaa 
by  the  figure  of  an  elephant. 

So  fiur  firom  expecting  the  African  trada 
to  flourish  under  the  present  laws  and 
management,  I  am  confident  it  cannot, 
wkhout  a  complete  radical  reform,  much 
longer  exist  kt  all.  The  fiiilure  of  the 
Joint-stock  Companies  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  impolicy  of  their  system :  the  last 
Royal  African  Company  began  with  little 
more  than  111  ,000/.  and  the  after  demands 
were  not  verv  considerable ;  yet  they  ex« 
ponded  in  Anrica,  one  way  or  other,  and 
to  the  great  advancement  of  their  own  in« 
terests  and  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
above  1,400,000/.  sterling;  and  when  Aa 
trade,  in  king  Willian/s  reign,  was  made 
open  and  free  to  all  adventurers,  more 
perhaps  diroogh  Dutch  interest  than  with 
a  view  to  English  policy,  the  Company 
divided  40  per  cent,  on  their  original  stodL 
After  the  Act  of  1697,  the  company 
traded  to  much  disadvantage  against  tho 
free  merclmnt,  hav4ng  a  great  e8ta)>lfsfa* 
roent  to  maintain  at  their  several  settle- 
ments, and  the  communications  to  keep 
open  at  their  charge:  bendes  which  ^ 
number  of  pirates  did  terrible  mischtM^on 
die  gold  coast.  The  African  trade  is  too 
complicated,  too  weighty  and  diffuse  for 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  wield :  be* 
sides,  a  ministerial  board  of  conranssionera 
ia  eternally  fluctuating  and  changeable, 
and  has  already  more  to  answer  for  thaa 
.can  be  fitly  administered:  the  civilize^ 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  so  di&rently 
constituted,  that,  by  means  of  a  central 
government,  acting  with  energy  and  dis* 
patch  to  its severalextremities, and  where 
no  extraneous,  coercive  power  is  allowed 
to  operate  in  the  intercourses  of  commerca 
between  nation  and  nation,  excepting  by 
secretariea  of  itatOi  ambasaadors,  consub, 
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ftc»  the  case  is  yery  different ;  but»  in  the 
dealings  of  Britain  on  commercial  princi- 
ples with  the  numberless  savage  nations 
•f  Africa,  there  is  in  general  no  need  of 
the  interposition  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crowrn,  fwther  than  as  piiblic  guardians  of 
your  rights  against  the  enmity  and  en- 
Oroachments  of  other  European  states 
trading  in  riTalrr^  and  to  cover  your  navi- 

fation  on  the  high  seas.  Let  us  now  see 
ow  far  our  present  ministers  have  fulfilled 
or  neglectea  these  obligations.  The  fort 
of  Albreda,  on  the  river  Gambia*  became 
ours  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  ITTS,  when 
all  the  dependencies  of  Senegal  were 
eeded  to  Great  Britain;  a  right  in  us 
which  I  will  undertake  to  prove  clearly  to 
the  House,  if  the  fact  be  denied  ;--^e 
French  have  been  suffered  to  continue  in 
poss^ion  of  it,  and  from  thence  carry  on 
a  veiy  beneficial  commerce.  In  1772,  a 
vessel  sailed  from  Albreda  on  French  ac* 
count,  with  a  more  valuable  cargo  on 
board  than  any  English  ship  has  ever  been 
freighted  with.  The  Dutch  (it  appears 
by  the  report  now  in  the  House)  impede 
by  violence  your  trade  with  the  Portuguese; 
and  these  good  friends  and  allies  of  yours, 
the  Portuguese,  are  continually  confiscat- 
ing your  ships  and  cargoes  when  they 
toucn  at  their  settlements.  In  177S,  the 
Adventure  sloop,  capt.  Windsor,  put  in 
near  Zinging  shore,  with  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress flying,  and  four  feet  water  in  the 
hold :  he  had  leave  to  take  out  his 'goods, 
and  stop  the  leak ;  but  immediately  on  the 
seamen  landing,  they  were  seized  and  put 
into  a  dungeon,  where  one  or  two  died 
through  extreme  ill  usage ;  the  rest  were 
indeed  some  time  aAer  sent  to  Gambia ; 
but  the  effects  of  the  owners,  worth  up- 
.wards  of  2,0002.  were  irrecoverably  lost. 
A  still  more  glaring  outrage  from  the  same 
ijuarter  has  recently  happened  to  one  of 
his  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  commissioned 
by  our  commander  in  chief  on  that  station. 
4%e  had  occasion  to  touch  at  a  Portuguese 
.settlement,  wbere  she  was  taken  possession 
•f,  an4  all  her  crew  imprisoned ;  the  cap- 
tain, who  (as  I  understand)  became  ap« 
pointed  to  that  post  from  being  first  lieu- 
tenant of  his  Majesty's  frigate  the  Pallas, 
is  lately  arrived  in  England  from  Lisbon, 
but  the  men  are  still  prisoners  in  Africa. 
This  n  rather  a  worse  story,  taking  all  its 
circumstances,  than  the  late  capture  of  the 
jMorning  Star  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  pretext  was  similar.  She 
also  was  mistaken  ifor  an  American  priva* 
iter* 


But  to  draw  towards  a  conolusion^  Ua 

me  urge  it  as  the  immediate  duty  of  par-' 

liament,  to  take  some  steps  towards  the 

advancement   of  the    general    trade   to 

Africa,  which  may,  with  proper  care,  save 

the  dSbru  of  this  once  mighty   empin^ 

when  America  shall  be  no  longer  oucs. 

If  the  project  of  two  companies,  as  I  befon 

stated,  should  hereafter  be  approved  o^ 

perhaps  our  ministers,  by  making  over  tk^ 

castle,  slaves,  forts,  settlements,  and  effecm 

(which  belong  to  the  public)   nsay  doI 

only   be   exonerated   of  further   annud 

charges  usually  provided  for  by  parliameai 

but  may  bargain  for  the  full  discharge  m 

the  present  arrear  of  debt  to  the  comoiilj 

tee  and  their  servants.    At  all  CTents,' 

shall  beg  leave  to  ofier  this  motion,  fbi 

on  precedent ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the 

salutary  project  that  can  be  adopted  befs 

the  approaching  prorc^ation  of  parliam< 

however,  if  by  being  introduced    in 

present  stage  of  the  business,  ic  can 

tually  impede  a  discussion  of  the  crii 

alleged  against  the  members  of  the  pi 

African  Committee,  I  shall,  in  justice 

them,  readily  wave  a  division  upon  it 

that  trial  is    over.      Mr.   Luttrell 

stated  his  intended  motion,  which  v 

address  his  Majesty,  *'  to  direct  the  Bi 

of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  consider 

such  plans  and  propositions  that  may 

the  course  of  tlie  summer  be  laid  bef 

them,  by  the  merchants  trading  to  Al 

for  the  better  supporting  the  forta,  and 

preserving,  improving,  and  extending 

general  trade  to  Africa  from  Port  Si  ~ 

in  South  Barbary,  to  the  Cape  of 

Hope ;  and  to  report  early  in  the  next 

sion,  to  the  House,  such  proposal  ofr 

as  the  said  coipmissioners  shall  find 

proper  to  answer  the  aforesaid  pui 

Mr.  Vyner  spoke  in  high  terms 
mendation  of  the  foregoing  copiooa 
authentic   representation    of  the  Bj 
trade  to  Africa,  but  approved  of  going  i| 
mediately  into  a  committee  upon  the^ 
port  and  petitions  delivered  in. 
that  part  of  the  enquiry  was  ended, 
should  be  happv  to  second  Mr.  Luttre 
motion,  and  did  not  doubt  but  it  wuJ 
meet  with  general  support.  1 

Mr.  Bamber  Gcuan/nef  thoii^h  a  lord  i 
trade,  bore  testimony  to  the  correctness  i 
the  state  of  the  African  affiurs  in  genend 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Luttrell.  He  dedanj 
he  had  himself  for  many  years  past,  maq 
this  un&shionable  topic  one  of  the  prind 
pal  objects  of  his  dispassionate  study  «aj 
pursuit*     And   assured  the  Houso,  ft 
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moU  anderta&e  to'  bring  every  article  of 
tkdiaiges  contained  in  the  report  before 
ie  flousey  home  to  the  cominittee»nieD« 

Mr.  Borke  replied  shortly^  but  pointed* 
If,  to  Mr.  Gascoyne ;  and  Mr.  Devaynet 
•id  a  feir  words  in  his  own  exculpation, 
•I  t  member  of  the  African  committee ; 
viien  the  Petition  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Maeaa  committee,  to  be  heard  at  the  bar 
^  ooonael,  vas  read,  and  the  counsel 
cdediB. 

I  The  Return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
)nd,  stating  in  substance.  That  applica* 

fcha?iog  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
9  from  several  persons  trauibg  to  the 
Cit  of  Africa,  application  was  made  to 
noble  lord  who  presides  at  the  head  of 
tk  American  department,  who,  after  some 
pgn  cooiideration,  referred  the  contents 
hcis  stated  in  said  applications  to  the 
rL  The  Report  then  proceeds  to 
ibe  proceeaings  ^f  the  Board  of 
e,  from  early  in  the  month  of  February 
the  month  of  April,  inclusive.  By 
'  h  it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Gascoyne,  Mr. 
ilie,  and  Mr.  Keene,  principally  at- 
tach day's  deliberation  of  the 
the  persons  who  composed  it,  the 
of  the  witnesses  exammed,  and  the 
to  which  they  adjourned,  are  specifi- 
I7  mentioned*  The  most  striking  facts 
t  appeared,  or  were  given  in  evidence 
the  Board,  were  to  the  foUowine  effect : 
It  the  African  trade  was  considerably 
iaithed  since  1749 ;  but  more  particu- 
10  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
aomber  of  sailors,  tons  of  shipping, 
supposed  value,  were  enumeratCMd,  to 
Nv  the  diminution.  Several  causes  were 
I,  as  eflSectiog  this  alarming  decrease ; 
as  the  power  of  the  governors  of  the 
and  under  officers  and  dependants ; 
interference  of  the  people  of  America, 
t»  carried  on  a  direct  trade  on  their  own 
tpooDt;  the  purchasing  great  quantities 
^ioods  for  tne  African  market  in  Hol- 
Mt  and  from  the  Dutch  governors  in  the 
pfghboiiring  settlements;  the  increased 
m  of  negroes  and  gold  dust ;  the  in- 
Nied  value  of  piece  goods^  and  the 
trtial,  oppressive,  and  interested  conduct 
t  the  governors,  and  other  people  in 
War  on  the  coast. 

I  To  prove  the  injury  the  forts  and  go- 
ivnon  were  to  the  trade  to  Africa,  the 
ftaoe  of  several  persons  was  read,  which 
Mved,  that  caivoes  were  easier  proeured, 
knmiodities    cheaper    purchased,-    and 

SSht  more  speedily  got,  where  captains 
ed  and  bartered  for  Uiemselves,  without 


any  asnstanoe  or  protection  from  the  forts 
or  ffovemors. .  The  governors  being  aU 
traders  on  their  own  account,  or  factors 
for  their  principals  here,  monopolized 
every  thing  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hooos;  and  consequently  fixed  the  market) 
and  set  the  price  at  their  pleasure.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  captains  complained 
of  anv  bad  treatment,  and  sought  redress, 
the  black  merchants-,  and  those  who  as- 
sisted them,  being  generally  the^rect  ag- 
gressors or  instigators  of  aU  outrages  com<« 
mitted  on  Britisn  subjects ;  and  being,  in 
fact,  the  servants  or  agents  of  the  gover* 
nors,  the  parties  aggrieved  were  sure  to  be 
denied  any  redress.  Nay,  indeed,  where 
no  ffovernor  or  visible  protection  was  at 
hand,  the  British  subjects  were  generally 
much  readier  and  more  completely  re« 
dressed ;  and  if  the  black  merchants  were 
willing  to  trade  on  their  own  account, 
they  could  not  do  it ;  the  stock  they  traded 
with  belongs  always  to  the  governor ;  and 
if  they  buy  two  slaves,  the  money  or  value 
with  which  they  are  purchased,  is  gene* 
rally  advanced  by  the  governor,  or  some 
person  employed  under  him  or  the  com* 
pany. 

Numerous  circumstances  appeared  in 
the  Report  relative  to  the  comparative 
value  or  gold  and  elephants'  teeth,  the  low 
price  of  piece  goods,  the  difficulty  df  get* 
ting  slaves  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  instances, 
every  one  of  which  almost  was  attributed 
to  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  the 
civil  government.  In  this  detail,  the  par- 
ticular advantages  of  purchasing  slaves 
with  sold,  in  preference  to  goods,  was  in- 
sistedTupon  as  a  great  grievance,  and  very 
hurtful  to  the  trade  to  that  country,  to  in- 
dividuals, and  to  the  nation  at  large*  Slaves 
were  generally  purchased  formerly  at  lOl, 
apiece  upon  an  average,  male  and  female; 
whereas  now  their  value  was  nearly  doubled. 
Narratives  were  likewise  given,  of  ships 
sailing  from  Liveqiool  and  London  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  other  ports  of  Holland,  there 
taking  in  the  greater  part  of  their  ladinff. 
East  India  and  other  goods,  and  traffick- 
ing with  them,  instead  of  English,  East 
India,  or  Manchester  goods,  of  similar  fa- 
bric. Proofs  were  given  of  ships  trading 
directly  from  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of 
America,  and  disposing  of  their  cargoes, 
tobaccos  and  other  commodities,  the  pro- 
du(;e  of  that  country,  on  the  coast,  and  io 
return  purchasing  slaves,  and  rcturuing 
whence  they  came,  under  the  suffccance^ 
or  radier  the  open  toleration  of  the  gover- 
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Bors  and  oilier  ntbordiiate  pecwns  in 
cmninaiid. 

When  the  reeding  of  the  Rcfiort  was 
finished,  »eyeral  witneiees  were  called  to 
the  bar  and  examined,  whiofa  produced  a 
perpetual  acene  of  attack  and  defence  by 
the  contending  parties,  tiU  three  quarters 
ai^ter  twelve  o'clock,  wh^n  the  Committee 
adjourned  to  the  SOth. 

May  SO.  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  report- 
ed the  Kesolutioiis  of  the  Committee,  tie* 
I.  **  That  the  words  following,  in  the  Re- 
turn from  the  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations,  naqaely,  *  That  a  private 

*  trade,directly  tending  toa  mon(^oly,hath 

*  been  set  up  and  establbhed  by  the  go« 

*  vernors  and  ohiefs  of  the  forts  in  Africa; 

*  and  that  this  private  trade,  so  injurious 

*  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  hath  beeir 
f  carried  on  by  them  in  conjunction  with 

*  persons  at  home ;   some  one  or  more  of 

*  whom  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  mem- 

*  bers  of  the  committee  above-mentioned,' 
do  not  relate  to  any  of  the  nine  members 
who  constitute  the  present  committee  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa.  2.  That  (it 
appearing  to  this  Committee,  as  well  from 
the  Return  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations,  as  from  the  evidence  pro- 
duced in  support  thereof,  that  several 
abuses  are  alleaged  to  prevail  in  the  man- 
Ber  of  carrying  en  the  trade  of  the  gold 
coast  and  Whydah)  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee^  that  the  same  may  de- 
serve the  attention  and  future  eonsiderr- 
tion  of  parliament.** 

I'he  said  resolutions  were  agreed  te  by 
tike  Hou0e» 

June  2.  Mr.  Tempk  Ln$ireU  again  rose 
on  the  subject  of  the  African  trade.  He 
reprehended  the  ministers  in  vehement 
terms  for  not  having  fulfilled  the  desire  of 
parliament  and  his  Majesty's  institictioos 
for  investigating  the  general  trade  to 
Africa,  and  for  breaking  up  the  committee 
of  the  House  on  the  preceding  debate  on 
this  subject,  in  so  hasty,  unpainiaraentary, 
and  indecent  a  manner.  He  said,  that  if 
the  communications  were  again  opened  by 
the  Nigris,  (or  Gamibia  river)  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  perhaps  we  might  one  day  or 
ether  return  to  ^  neighbouring  regions, 
now  in  a  rude  and  savage  state  ef  ImivA- 
ture,  those  sciences,  those  arts,  and  models 
df  refined  taste,  which  we,  Britons,  eri* 
ginally  attained  from  thence,  either  tbroQgh 
liie  schooit  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or^,  -per- 
haps stili  tnoire  isimediatey  as  seme  erthe 


best  accredited  English  historians  sffiia 
who  derive  the  first  stock  of  our  anceiUM 
from  the  coast  of  Hgypt,  or  neighbotirii^ 
cities  of  Phoenicia ;  that,  when  those  pei 
pie  first  traded  to  the  vrestem  parte  of  tkj 
island,  they  were  (like  us  at  the  preni 
day)  in  the  full  height  of  luxury  and  cos 
mercial  policy ;  the  first  characters  siraa 
the  ancients  cultivated  their  godlike  tales 
in  those  climes;  Homer,  Fythagsia 
Archimedes,  the  divine  masters  of  pocq 
philosophy,  architecture,  .and  physio 
owed  more  to  the  lights  of  Egypt  thanl 
those  of  Ionia,  or  the  Peioponese.  I 
those  ages  let  us  view  the  state  in  whic 
tbey  found  us  Britons ;  we  were  full  i 
baroarous  as  we  now  see  the  most  dbgui 
Ing  figures  among  them ;  we  dwelt  in  hit 
made  of  mud  and  the  boughs  of  in^ 
went  stark  naked,  all  to  the  skin  of  kmi 
wild  beast  knotted  I'ound  the  waist;  4 
besmeared  and  lacquered  our  csresil 
with  grease  and  various  colours;  and, 
them  at  this  day,  inhumanly  butchered 
captives  indiscriminately,  sacrificing 
chief  prisoners  in  a  solemn  and  sacrei 
geant  at  the  altar  of  the  idol  of  V  ^ 
Mr.  Luttrell  urged,  that  Uie  co 
at  future  periods  of  our  comm 
among  the  Africans  could  no  more  he 
certained  or  limited  in  reason,  by 
the  several  natiyes  of  that  quarter  d 
world  now  require  lor  their  present 
and  ineommunioate  slile  of  living,  f 
larly  in  the  Mahommedan  countries 
of  the  river  Gambia,  than  the  deuMK) 
trade  of  the  natives  of  Great  Bfttain 
subsequent,  could  have  been  «0' 
by  the  first  Tyrian  nsfvigatoni  and 
torers  who  brought  hither  ther  ia 
and  valuable  coRMioditiesv  to  exch; 
them  with  the  laineni  «f  Cornwall  for 
He  could  not  but  consider  Umb  fmnum 
both  sides,  to  be  soofewhai  simibr  to 
altercation  tetweeti  Pieachuas  and ' 
in  the  play  of  the  Beggas's  Opeia; 
committee  for  liie  gold  coast,  and  dM 
nisters  for  Seneganma,  saw^  ^e  ill  cs 
qoences  if  they  Be||;lected  |to  smothtf 
fuHher  public  enquiry,  and  ehook  ^ 
and  agreed  to  be  silent  oft  Ae  s« 
«  Brother,  brother,  we  are  ^oih  b 
wrong  V* 

Lord  ^09i^A  excused  himsfelflMB 
up  this  very  complex  and  isapottflSit  isi 
just  ait  the  dose  of  a  Idng  pratiaMd  . 
sten,  with  few  members  in  loim}  aay  M 
tli^  than  to  move  for  the  ISfiOO^ 
nually  granted  by  pariia^Hea^  to  m>>D^ 
the  forte  and  settlenaenistfiAeriiiedM 
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if  th*  AfiioB  oammittee.    Tlik  m»- 1  andi  in  &Tour  of  the  prewnt  tntan  for 


big  lordship  gave  notice,  be  intended 

^nke  oo  Thanda  j ;  but  be  would  take 

care  that  his  motion  should  be  so 

I,  as  to  leciMe  the  application  of  the 

som  tMy  to  the  uses  for  which  it 

jranted  by  the  legislature. 

r.  Burke  was  against  revising  the  state 

[the  tfsde  to  Africa  in  geoeral,  for  fear 

more  ham  than  good  in  these 

i;  be  seemed    to   be   apprehensivey 

were  parliament    to  enter  on  that 

system,  their  discussions  would  pro* 

iy  ooly  terminate  in  government  jobs, 

putting  the  trade  upon  a  still  worse 

ng  than  at  present.    He  was  likewise 

able  sod  witty  on  the  extensive  field 

d  6v  Mr.'  Luttrell  in  this  debate^  as 

ru({e  state  of  our  British  ancestors, 

their  primitive    descent   from   the 

ly  inhabitants  of  the  confines  of  the 

Niie. 

!  5.  Lord  North  moved>  an  humble 
to  the  King,  •«  That  he  woirid  be 
)y  pleased  to  order  the  sum  of 
to  be  issued  to  the  African  oom- 
U  for  the  maintenance  of  their  gar* 
and  for  Uie  repair  and  keeping  up 
forts,  &c.  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
[that  hb  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
that  the  said  sum  be  not  applied  to 
'4iicbii|;e  of  any  arreari  c£  tne  said 
^s  debts,  contracted  prior  to  the 
ifDeeember  1776." 
Bmrke  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Afiri- 
ttee,  and  defended  the  conduct 
CsMpany^a  afiairs  in  general,  and 
laity  of  graBtiog  them  a  still  far- 
^fvfiaraentary  «d. 

Blanker   Qtucoifne  was  violent  in 

rai  upon  the  African  committee, 

servants  en  the  oeast.    He  ex- 

1  swish,  thai  the  mai-administretion 

commerce  in  those  parts  might  be 

'  to  the  beatem,  and  did  not  doubt 

Hease  would  be  satisfied  ef  the 

ij  of  a  m«re  correct  system.     * 

Dewi^nei  being  one  of  the  nine 

-men  who  have  the  care  and  ge- 

of  the  African  trade,  thought  it 

^nt  upon   him    to   enter  on  the 

in  general,  and  to  make  some  ob- 

on  Che   accounts.     He   said 

in  jostilication  ef  the  committee, 

I^Msed  te  give  entire  satisfaction  as 

'^    rriated  to  lufl:^^,  and  the  nm« 

of  the  trade,  since  he  had  been 

adiieotor. 

W.  MmHM   egpreiatd  hunwlf 


the  gold  (;oast,  and  southern  districts  in 
Africa;  and  was  a  iealoos  advocate  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  whose 
eonduct  had  been  thus  severely  arraigned. 
Mr.  Tempie  LutireU  expressed  his  a^ 
probation  of  the  motion,  as  it  efiectoally 
secured  the  1S,00(V.  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, to  the  purposes  for  which  the]^ 
voted  it ;  and  indeed  the  sum  would  be  in^ 
dispensably  necessary,  for  you  must  other- 
wise abaodon  altoffether  your  forts  and 
factories,  for  which  you  pay  every  year 
gronnd-rent  and  port  custonM  to  the  na- 
tives. He  remarked,  however,  that  the 
money  now  given  would  be  for  the  vear 
1778.  He  reprehended'  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  wasting  the  whole  session  in  a 
loose,  inaccurate  enquiry  into  the  trade  ef 
one  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  only,  and 
then  coming  with  their  report  so  late  to 
the  House,  that  there  was  net  time  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  it.  He  considered  the 
African  company  to  be  in  a  situation  simi- 
lar to  what  It  was  in  1740»  when  the  bad 
conduct  of  its  servants,  and  dedine  of 
trade,  rendered-  an  application  to  this 
House  necessary,  and  wished  jparliament 
now  to  do  what  it  did  then,  call  tor  a  pene* 
ral  information.  I  am  of  opinion,  said  he, 
that  the  trade  of  Africa  will  admit  of  verj 
great  imprcvemcnts,  and  they  are  now  eif 
the  more  consequence,  because  we  may 
not  long  possess  any  American  commerce ; 
it  therefore  behoves  us  weH  to  take  care 
of  what  is  really  within  our  power.  The 
improvement  of  your  marine  nurBories, 
and  en  extension  of  ^our  commerce  to 
Africa,  may  yet  maintam  the  British  realm 
in  splendoor  and  prosperity,  when  her  co- 
lonies en  the  other  sioe  ef  the  Atlantic  are 
totally  separated  from  her  empire ;  a  fede- 
ral union  for  the  redf^tM^l  interest  ef  two 
distinct  nations,  is  ail  you  have  now  to 
hope  for  from  your  seceded  provinces. 
Sir,  we  have  had  factories  in  the  internal 
parts  of  Africa  on  the  Gambia,  near  800 
miles  from  the  roeuth  of  that  river,  to 
which  vessels  o£  between  SO  and  40  tona 
have  navigated,  and  it  flows  through  « 
country,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  the  ■o* 
perior  of  the  North  American  continent 
m  every  commercial  light,  its  iaiuR  and 
M)  almost  equal  te  the  Nile  for  depth  and 
rapidtty.  Ttie  neighbeartng  regions  pro- 
duce gums  of  the  richest  kind,  mahomny, 
oedar,  nafan  oil,  and  other  oils,  aira  lul 
sorts  of  vakiable  timber  for  ship4Miilding ; 
tobacco  in  the  greatest  plenty,  rice,  tn- 
digo^rfthe  finest  sort,  pitdh,  ntm,  sUii% 
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and,  in  a  word,  every  valuable  producdon 
we  receive  from  America.  This  country, 
which  is  extremely  populous,  might  be 
made  to  contribute  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
the  support  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
these  tongdoms.  In  the  slave  trade  also, 
there  might  be  prodigious  improvements, 
but  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  plantations  in  this  matter  has  been  too 
mucn  limited ;  the  negroes  from  the  gold 
^soast  suit  our  West^India  islands  remark- 
ably well ;  they  are  laborious,  bold,  haridy, 
ana  live  upon  little  besides  salt-fish:  and 
•roots,  which  they  meet  with  in  Jamaica. 
The  negroes  from  Congo,  Angola*  and  the 
lower  Guinea,  are  of  a  more  soft,  volup- 
tuous, and  effeminate  nature,  and  their  wo- 
men chiefly  till  the  ground ;  so  that  upon 
being  transplanted  to  the  hardships  of  our 
su^r  colonies,  they  commit  suicide  rather 
than  endure  them :  hence  it  is  that  one 
gold  coast  negro  is  worth,  for  sugar  plan- 
tations, two  of  the  .others;  but  in  North 
America,  where  they  meet  with  food  and 
entertainment,  and  usage  better  adapted 
to  their  habits,  they  do  perfectly  well* 

Mr.'Burke*  1  shall  not  follow  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  the  detail  he  has  given  of 
what  might  be  done ;  I  believe  he  is  very 
right  in  a  part  of  what  he  has  told,  but  1 
can  by  no  means  agree  with  him,  or  with 
any  man,  that  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany have  behaved  themselves  wrong ;  in- 
stead of  having  been  wanting  in  ceconomy, 
they  have  exerted  such  an  ceconomy  as 
this  House  has  not  been  used  to;  they 
have  supported  eleven  forts,  ten  governors, 
and  the  establishments  necessary  for  them, 
and  treaties  with  the  country  powers ;  yet 
with  all  this,  they  are  not  accused  of  con- 
tracting a  greater  debt  in  so  many  years 
than  16,000/. 

Mr.  Qascoyne  seemed  to  rejoice  at  Mr. 
Burke's  mentioning  the  debt  as  16,000/. 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  servants 
being  such  faithful  ones  while  contracting 
such  a  debt. 

Mr.  Burkete%ot\e^  upon  Mr.  Gascoyne's 
speaking  in  the  stile  of  accusation,  when 
he  was  the  judge,  which  he  said  was  such  a 
perversion  of  the  distinctions  of  judee, 
jury,  and  party,  Uiat  he  congratulated  his 
feelings  on  it.  Nature  had  made  him  the 
accuser,  an  act  of  parliament  the  judge  ; 
but  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  my  ac- 
cuser :  1  thank  my  God  he  is  not  my  judge* 

Mr.  Hartley  went  upon  the  cruelties  of 
slavery,  and  lirged  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
take  some  means  of  miti|niting  it :  he  pro- 
duced a  pair  of  band-cuw,  whicb  be  said 


or 


was  a  manufacture  they  were  now  goiij 
to  establish. 
The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

! 

DehtUe  in  the  Lords  on  the  Lad  j 
Chatham* t  fiiotion  for  an  Addreu  to  l| 
Aing-  to  put  a  Stop  to  HostiUtiesin  A^ 
rica,2  M&y  28.  Lord  Camden  acqt 
the  House,  that  the  earl  of  Chathsm 
desired  him  to  acquaint  their  1< 
that  he  intended  to  move  the  consi< 
of  the  American  war  on  Friday 
whereupon  he  moved,  **  That  the 
be  summoned  for  Friday  next,"  which 
agreed  to. 

May  SO.    The  order  of  the  day 
read, 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  and  said: 

My  lords,  this  is  a  flying  mo: 
perhaps  but  six  weeks  lefl  to  arrest 
dangers  that  surround  us.    The  gathi 
storm  may  break ;  it  has  already 
and  in  part  burst.    It  is  difficult 
vernment,  afler  all  that  has  pasted, 
shake  hands  with  defiers  of  the  kiog, 
flers   of   the  parliament,    defien  <k 
people.    I  am  a  defier  of  nobpdy; ' 
an  end  is  not  put  to  this  war,  there  ii 
end  to  this  country.    I  do  not  trust 
judgment  in  my  present  state  of  h 
this  is  the  judgment  of  my  better 
the  result,  of  forty  years  attention  to 
rica.    They  are  rebels ;  but  what  are 
rebels  for  ?  Surely  not  for  defending 
unquestionable  rights?  What  have 
rebels  done  heretofore  ?  I  remember 
they  raised  four  regiments  on  their 
bottom,  and   took  Louisburg  from 
veteran  troops  of  France.    Bat  their 
cesses  have  been  great.    I  do  not 
their  panegyric ;  but  must  observe  i 
nuation,    we   erroneous    and  ii  ' 
counsels  which  have  prevailed— the 
to  mercy  and  justice  has  been  shut 
them*    But  they  may  still  be  ta 
upon  the  grounas  of  their  former  si 
sion.     [Referring  to  their  Petitioo!.| 
state  to  you  the  importance  of 
it  is  a  double  market ;  the  market  of 
sumption,    and    the   market  of 
This   double  market  fof   millioDS, 
naval  stores,  you  are  giving  jto  joor 
ditary  rival.    America   has  carried 
through  four  wars,  atid  will  now  cany 
to  your  deatli,  if  you  don't  take  thi 
time.    In  the  sportsman's  phrase, 
you  have  found  yourselves  at  faoiti 

must  try  back,    x  ou  bave  mpMcked 
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itt  HostiUtiei  ifi  AmericM. 


mer  of  Lower  Saxoiiy ;    but  40,000 

lenoiD  boors  never   can   conquer   ten 

the  number  of  British  freemen :  they 

rarage;  they  cannot  conquer.    But 

voald  conquer,  jou  say !  Why,  what 

joa  conquer — the  nap  of  America  ? 

ready  to  meet  any  general  officer  on 

mbject.     [Looking  at  lord'  Amherst.] 

w3]  you  do  out  of  the  protection  of 

fleet?  la  the  winter,  if  together, 

are  starred ;  and  if  disperseo,  they 

takeo  off  in  detail.    I  am  experienced 

ipriog  hopes  and  vernal  promises;  I 

what  ministers  throw  out;  but  at 

it  win  come   your  equinoctid   disap- 

itmeDt.    They  tell  you^what?  That 

army  will  be  as  strong  aS  last  year, 

it  was  not  strong  enough.    You 

got  nothing  in  America  but  stations. 

have  been  three  years  teaching  them 

art  of  war.    They  ate  apt  scholars ; 

I  will  venture  to  tell  your  lordships, 

tbe  American  gentry  will  make  ef- 

eoougfa,  fit  to  command  the  troops 

the  European  powers.    What  you 

sent  there,  are  too  many  to  make 

too  few  to  make  war.    If  you  con- 

tfaem,  what  then  ?  You  cannot  make 

respect  you ;  you  cannot  make  them 

yoor  clodi.     lou  will  plant  an  tn- 

k  hatred  in  their  breasts  against  you. 

log  from  the  stock  they  do,  they 

iie?er  respect  you.    If  ministers  are 

'id  in  saying  there  is  no  sort  of 

with  France,  there  is  still  a  moment 

the  point  of  honour  is   still  safe. 

must  be  as  self-destroying  as  Eng- 

to  make  a  treaty  while  you  are  giv« 

America  at  the  expence  of  twelve 

a   y^.     The   mtercourse  has 

d  every   thing  to   France;  and 

d,  old  England,  must  pay  for  all. 

at  different  times  maoe  different 

ntions,  adapted  to  the  cbcumstances 

bich  they  were  offered.    The  plan 

*~ed  in  the  former  Bill,  is  now  im- 

le;  the  present  motion  will  tell 

here  you  are,  and  what  you  have 

to  depend  upon.    It  may  produce  a* 

ble  division  in  America,  and  una- 

at  home.    It  will  give  America  an 

;  she  has  yet  had  no  option.    You 

said,  lay  down  your  arms,  and  she 

Wen  you  the  Spartan  answer,  <  Come, 

^— Here  the  noble  earl  read  his  mo« 

[l^t  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
Majesty,  most  dutifully  represent- 
bis  royal  wisdom,  that  this  House 
ply  penetn^ted  vfith  the  yiew  of  im- 


A.  j>.  iirr.  [M» 

pending  ruin  to  the  kingdom,  from  the 
continuation  of  an  unnatural  war  against 
the  British  colonies  in  America,  and  most 
humbly  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  take  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for 
putting  a  stop  to  such  fatal  hostilitic», 
upon  the  only  just  and  solid  founda- 
tion, namely,  the  removal  of  accumulated 
grievances;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty, 
that  thb  House  will  enter  upon' this  great 
and  necessary  work  with  cheerfulness  and 
dispatch,  in  order  to  open  to  his  Majesty 
the  only  means  of  regaming  the  affectioi^t 
of  the  British  colonies,  and  of  securing  to 
Great  Britain  the  commercial  advantage* 
of  these  invaluable  possessions :  fully  per- 
suaded, that  to  heal  and  toVedress,  will 
be  more  congenial  to  the  goodness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  Majesty,  and  more 
prevalent  over  the  hearts  of  generous  and 
tree-bom  subjects,  than  the  rigours  of 
chastisement  and  horrors  of  civil  war; 
which  hitherto  have  served  only  to  sharpen 
resentments  and  consolidate  union ;  and  if 
continued,  must  end  in  finally  dissolving 
all  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  tho 
colonies/' 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  again.  The 
proposal,  he  said,  is  specific.  I  thought 
this  so  clear^  that  I  did  not  enlarge  upon 
it.  I  mean  the  redress  of  all  their  griev- 
ances, and  the  right  of  disposing  of  their 
own  money.  This  is  to  be  done  instan- 
taneously. I  will  get  out  of  my  bed  to 
move  it  on  Monday.  This  will  be  the  he- 
rald of  peace ;  this  will  open  the  way  for 
treaty ;  this  will  shew  parliament  sincerely 
disposed.  Yet  still  much  must  be  left  to 
treaty.  Should  you  conquer  this  people, 
you  conquer  under  the  cannon  of  France ; 
under  a  masked  battery  then  ready  to 
open.  The  moment  a  treaty  appears,  you 
must  declare  war,  though  you  had  only 
five  ships  of  the  line  in  England ;  but 
France  wiU  defer  a  treaty  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. You  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  every 
little  German  chancery;  and  the  preten- 
sions of  France  will  increase  daily,  so  as 
to  become  an  avowed  party  in  either  peace 
or  war.  We  have  tried  for  unconditional 
submission ;  try  what  can  be  gained  by  un- 
conditional redress.  Less  dignity  will  be 
lost  in  the  repeal,  than  in  submitting  to 
the  demands  of  German  chanceries.  We 
are  the  aggressors.  We  have  invaded 
them.  We  nave  invaded  them  as  much  as 
the  Spanish  Armada  mvaded  England. 
Mercy  cannot  do  harm :  it  will  seat  the 
King  where  he  ought  to  be,  throned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people ;  and  niillions  at  homn , 
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•nd  abroad,  now  emplojred  in  obloquy  or 
revolt,  would  pray  m  hiin. 

In  making  his  motion  for  addressing  the 
King,  he  insisted  frequently  and  strongly 
on  Uie  absolute  necessity  of  immediately 
making  peace  with  America.  Now,  he 
aaid,  was  the  crisis,  before  France  was  a 
party  to  the  treaty.  This  was  the  only 
moment  left,  before  the  fate  of  this  coun- 
try was  decided.  The  French  court,  he 
observed,  was  too  wise  to  lose  the  oppor- 
lanity  of  effectually  separating  America 
from  the  dominions  of  this  kingdom.  That 
whenever  France  or  Spain  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  any  sort  with  America,  Great 
Britain  must  immediately  declare  sirar 
against  them.  That  he  would  be  among 
the  first  to  advise  it,  even  if  we  had  but 
Gne  ships  of  the  line  in  our  ports :  and 
tiiat  aucii  a  treaty  niust  and  «'ould  shortly 
'take  place,  were  pacification  delayed. 
War  between  France  and  Great- Britain, 
he  said,  was  not  less  probable  because  it 
bad  not  vet  been  declared :  it  would  be 
folly  in  ("ranee  to  declare  it  now,  white 
America  gave  full  employment  to  our 
arms,  and  was  pouring  into  her  lap  her 
wealth  and  produce ;  the  benefit  of  which 
she  was  enioying  in  peace.  He  repeated, 
that  America  was  contending  with  Great- 
Britain  under  a  masked  battery  of  France, 
which  would  open  upon  this  country  as 
loon  as  she  was  ftiUy  prepared  for  war. 
He  enlarged  much  on  the  iniportance  of 
America  to  this  country,  which  in  peace 
and  in  war,  he  observed,  he  ever  consi- 
dered as  the  great  source  of  all  our  wealth 
and  power.  And  (hen  added  [raising  his 
voice,]  Your  trade  languishes,  your  taxes 
increase,  your  revenues  diminish,  Franee, 
at  this  moment,  is  securing  and  drawiog 
to  herself  that  commerce,  which  created 
your  seamen,  fed  your  islands,  &c  He 
re^irobated  the  measuses  which  produced, 
and  which  have  been  pursued  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  civil  war  in  the  severest  Ian* 
guage,  infatuated  measures  giving  rise  to, 
and  still  continuing  a  emel,  unnatural,  self- 
deatroying  war.  Success,  it  is  said,  is 
hoped  for  in  this  campaign.  Why  ?  Be-^ 
cause  our  army  will  be  as  strong  ttus  3iear 
as  it  was  last,  when  it  was  not  strong 
enough.  The  notion  of  conquering  Ame- 
aica  was  treated  with  the  greatest^  con- 
tempt«  What  is  it  you  propose  to  con- 
quer? The  map  of  America?  As  to  the 
conquest  of  lise  country  itself,  the  gaining 
ef  ten  pitched  battles  would  do  nothing 
tewards  it.  It  is  tftie  descendants  of  Bri- 
iakariitiiig^beir  wisdom,  fipititadeand 


peneverance-^-it  is  their  country  yOkihl 
invaded.  Were  it  practicable  b j  a  la 
continued  course  of  success  to  conqairj 
the  holding  of  it  in  subjection  aflterw«i 
would  be  utterlly  impossible.  No  beae^ 
to  be  derived  from  that  country  to 
but  by  the  good-will  and  pure  a%etif 
the  inhabittnts.  This  is  not  to  be  gsii 
by  force  of  arms.  Their  aflfectioQ  it 
to  be  regained  by  reconciliation  and 
tice. 

Earl  Gmver  said,  he  thooglit  it  bit 
to  rise  and  oppoee  the  motion,  for 
strong  and  important  reasons.    In  thai 
place  it  arraigned  the  conduct  of 
tion,  and  condemned,  in   the  aiest 
proper  leraos,  the  me^ures  which 
been  sanctioned  by  the  parliament 
people ;  and  yet  it  was  wonled  in  so 
and  indistinct  a  manner,  that  it 
possiUe  to  know  what  set  of  mei 
described,  under  thd  genend  cfaai 
^evances ;  whether  it  aoeant  as  wtDl 
»  which  hii  lordship  acted  so  disliiiga 
a  part,  as  those  which  followed  or 
ceded  themr^-^^rd  Chatham.  I 
convey,  noder  the  worda  ** 
grievances,'^  every  thing  which  Iuk[ 
in  parliament  relative  to  America  «■< 
year   1763.]     He  remeroibered  wei| 
distinction  made  at  the  ttnae  by  the 
earl  and  several  of  his  friends  beti 
ternai  and  OKternal  taxation.    He 
bered,  that  the  noble  eari  himself 
die  distinction,  and  argued  upon  it. 
did  not,  however,  asean  to  press  the 
ment  fiirthei',  by  way  of  persoDal  a] 
tion,  as  the  noble  earl  haa  reprobst 
wh<^  system  of  measures  pursued 
gard  to  America,  since  the  cont  * 
the  peace,  in  which  bis  own  condaoli 
o£  necessity  be  included.    The  modiil 
aothk^  more  than  a  repetition  of 
had  come  from  the  noble  eaH  on  " 
occasions.     Similar  propositions  had^ 
made  by  two  noble  dukes,  in  their 
afterwards;   and  unless  the   H4 
sinoe  changed  its  sontiraeDts,  for 
could  see  no  reason,  it-  must  rej< 
present    proposition.     For  his 
coudd  not  discover  even  a  coloui 
text  for  their  lordships  altering  the 
nion ;  the  some  specific  point  ^ill 
nued  in  issue.     A  paltry  tax  upoa  I 
particular  insult,  a  single  act  ef 
or  sedition,  was  not  the  true 
the  present  dispute.    It  was  not 
•nor  that  Act,  nor  a  redress  of  a 
grievance ;  ihe  great  question  in 
the  au|>reBuey  of  lAm  country,  ^i 
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H^iDdtfe  dependence  of  America.    It 

|gt  a  single  act  of  legislation  the  people 

ibat  coootry  dispute  with  this ;  it  is  our 

to  bind  them  in  any  case  wfaat- 

Bat  it  has  been  much  relied  on,  in 

this  subject,  that  the  **  Aineri- 

sre  williDe  to  submit  to  your  laws  of 

£et  them   tax  themselves; 

wiil  thereby  secure  to  this  country 

e  commercial  advantages,  and  draw 
them  an  actual  revenue  to  a  consi- 
fkanounty  without  the  trouble  of  col- 
Bg  it.''    But,  my  lords,  the  direct 
is  manifest.     They  deny  your 
to  make  laws  for    toem,  and  of 
deny  the  right  of  commercial  con« 
it  being  in  vain  to  talk  of  rights 
cannot  be  maintained  but  at  the 
of  those  who  are  to  submit  to  their 
That  they  have  aimed  at  in- 
ence  from  the  very  commencement, 
from  a  hundred  prooA.    1  shall 
n  but  one,  which  is,  that  among  all 
petitions,   declarations,    or   remon- 
they  have  presented  or  set  forth, 
ksve  uniformly  guarded  their  expres- 
;  and  have  carcnilly  avoided  to  bmd 
ves  by  any  promise  of  submitting 
to  our  commercial  r^ulations  for 
iog  to  this  country  the  l^nefit  of  the 
«f  Navigation  and  trade  laws.    The 
length  they  have  ventured,  is  a 
to  submit  to  the  operation  of  such 
of  our  legislature  as  may  be  directed 
ten  of  commercial  regulation,  till 
bate  time  to  judge  of  their  effects, 
it  is  plain,  reduces  the  concession 
to  nothing;    because  it  totally  ex- 
every  substantial  idea  of  right  on 
lide,  or  submission  on  the  other ;  of 
lence  and  subordination  to  powers 
onally  created,  and  legally  and 
exercised.    His  lordship  adverted, 
"  rous  manner,  to  the  change  of 
ts  in  the  noble  earl  and  the  other 
lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
g  the  prophecies  of  a   French 
and  positive  predictions  of  measures 
taken  by  France  against  Ais  coun* 
He  ofalserved  what  little  attention 
daeto  opinions  so  lightly  taken  up, 
so  soddenly  deserted,  without  reason, 
first  instance;  and  in  all  instances, 
d,  only  to  answer  the  tempo- 
wrposes  of  debate.     He  repeated, 
toe  objtet  of  America  was  indepen- 
from  the  beginning;  that  the  event 
it  beyond  question  ;  and  that  no- 
would  so  effectually  tend  to  render 
«gns  of  our  r^bellioas  colonists  sue- 
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ceasful,  as  agreeing  to  any  motion  which 
should  directly,  or  in  its  consequences, 
concede  the  supreme  controuling  power 
of  this  country,  unless  it  were  first  ac« 
knowledged  in  principle,  as  well  as  sub- 
mitted to  in  point  of  operation  by  Ame- 
rica.   The  iaea  thrown  out  by  the  noble 
earl,  respecting  the  conduct  of  France^ 
was  the  most  extravagant  he  ever  heard. 
The  noble  earl  savs,  if  we  conquer  America, 
we  wiil  conquer  it  for  France.     If  France 
should  join  America  against  us,  and  get 
the  better  of  us,  America,  though  success- 
ful, will  nevertheless  be  conquered,  and 
become   a   province  or    dependency  of 
France;  and  though  we  neither  conquer 
or  are  conquered,  still  America  will  be 
lost  to  England,  and  fall  to  our  enemies 
and  rivals.    If  I  had  no  other  objection  to 
the  present  motion,  thian  the  picture  it 
would  exhibit  to  foreign  nations,  "of  our 
pretended  national  imbecility,  and  the  de- 
sperate situation  of  our  affairs,  that  alone 
would  be  sufficient  with  me  to  give  it  a 
most  hearty  negative,  as  inviting  our  fo« 
reign  foes  to  avail  themselves  of  our  weak- 
ness, distress,  and  divided  councils,  when 
they  are  told  of  views  of  impending  ruin, 
arising  from  the  unsuccessful  fatal  hostili- 
ties   of  an  unnatural  civil  wan— When 
their  lordships  turn  an  impartial,   retro- 
spective eye  to  the  conduct  of  rebellious 
subiects  in  America,  the  repeated  provo- 
cations they  gave,  by  disclaiming  the  le- 
gislative power  of  this  country,  and  en- 
deavouring to   alienate  the   mind  of  his 
Majesty  from  his  parliament,  and  render 
the  regal  power  independent  of  the  other 
two  estates  of  the  realm,  he  trusted  they 
would  have  mi|ch  more  powerful  motives 
for  rejectine  the  motion,  than  such   as 
might   be  founded  in  deductions  drawn 
from  the  views,  feelings,  or  political  con- 
duct of  any  foreign  court  whatever.     His 
lordship  denied  thait  lord  Howe's  commis- 
sion had  turned  out  ineffectual.    In  conse- 
quence of  his  proclamation,  great  numbers 
had  flocked  to  the  British  standard  ;  num- 
bers were  daily  coming  in ;  and  without 
doubt,  there  were  a  great  many  loyal  per- 
sons in  all  the  different  parts  of  America, 
who  only  waited  for  an   opportunity  of 
claiming    the  protection  ot   the   British 
ann^.    In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  very 
rebels  wished  to  shake  off  the  yoke  they 
so  severely  felt ;  they  were  heartily  tired 
of  their  new  masters,  and  having  tasted 
the  difierence  between  British  liberty  and 
American  tyranny,  they  would  gladly  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance^  in  order  to  parti- 
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cipate  of  those  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  present  pros- 
pect of  a&irs,  he  assured  their  lordships, 
It  was  a  very  flattering  one.  The  cam- 
paign already  commenced  would  proba- 
bly end  the  dispute.  Administration  had 
spared  no  pains  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  shew  their  power  to  compel,  if 
they  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade, 
the  colonies  to  return  to  their  duty. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  congratulated  the 
House  anc\  the  nation  at  large,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  noble  earl,  who  made  the  mo- 
tion, to  his  duty  in  parliament.  A  dawn 
of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  in  finding 
that  the  spirit  which  was  formerly  wont  to 

Eervade  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ad  long  slept,  now  revived,  and  shewed 
it  was  not  entirely  extinct :  he  meant, 
that  love  of  liberty,  that  admiration  of  the 
man^  who  had  been  its  warmest  advocate, 
and  who  had  raised  the  power,  dignity, 
and  splendor  of  the  nation  to  a  pinnacle 
of  fame  arid  greatness  unknown  to  any 
former  or  subsequent  period  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  He  contemplated,  with 
heart- felt  pleasure,  the  revival  of  that 
spirit,  which  could  collect  so  very  respect- 
able an  appearance,  below  the  bar,  of  gen- 
tlemen or  all  parties,  which  coul4  crowd 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  House,  so  as 
not  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  their  lord- 
ships to  come  to  their  seats,  unless  with 
the  utmost  difficulty.  He  was  doubly 
happy  in  being  satisfied,  from  what  had 
appeared,  that  the  people  still  retained  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  high  obligations  tlie 
nation  owed  the  great  man;  and  he  was 
assured,  that  nothing  could  save  this  na- 
tion from  certain  destruction,  but  the  call* 
iug  the  noble  earl  into  a  public  situation, 
which  might  give  his  lordsnip  an  opportu- 
nity of  acting  once  more  the  part  of  the 
fiaviofur  of  his  country !  He  ^controverted 
every  argument  made  use  of  by  the  noble 
earl  who  spoke  before  him,  relative  to  the 
ultimate  object  of  American  independency. 
He  knew  well  whence  those  doctrines  ori- 
ginated. Nothing  was  easier  said.  All  the 
noble  lord  had  to  do  was  to  broadi  them. 
He  knew  the  learned  lord's  (supposed  to 
mean  lord  Mansfield)  power  and  influence 
to  be  great ;  his  abilities  were  acknow- 
ledged ;  yet,  with  all  his  power  and  abili- 
ties, he  defied  either  him,  or  the  noble  enrl 
who  spoke  last,  to  adduce  a  single  sub- 
stantial proof,  to  shew  that  America  ever 
aimed  at  independence.  He  would  not 
pretend  to  say,  wb^t  might  be  the  parti* 


cular  sentiments  of  a  few  ambitious  a 
rash  individuals :  but  he  put  it  on  the  6i 
ground  of  their  public  professions;  opoi 
their  declarations  contained  in  their  peti 
tion  to  the  King,  which  petition  was  pre 
sented  by  governor  Penn  to  lord  Dart 
mouth,  who,  by  his  Majesty's  directiool 
laid  it  before  that  House ;  which,  tboogi 
full  of  the  most  warm  and  loyal  sentimeal 
of  duty  and  respect,  both  for  his  MajcsD 
and  parliament;  though  containing  tij 
sense  of  thirteen  great  and  flourishiflj 
colonies,  whose  petition  deserved  saii 
attention,  was  rejected  with  marks  of  ii 
dignity  and  contempt.  He  contendeil 
that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  caul 
pelied  the  colonies  to  take  up  arms.  TM 
never  dreamt  of  independence,  till  t^ 
wicked,  oppressive,  and  cruel  mc 
adopted  by  administration,  drove  them 
resistance,  as  the  last  resource ;  and 
seek  assistance  from  foreign  powers, 
the  contrary,  they  had  tried  every 
it  was  possible  for  human  nature  to 
vise;  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
tention  and  protection  of  every  brBDch^ 
the  legislature,  by  the  strongest  motri 
to  compassion.  His  grace  particularlji 
lied  on  the  petition  4om  the  congresrl 
the  King,  presented  in  1775,  asthefu" 
and  most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  dut 
zeal,  and  afiection  for  this  country,  aodi 
government.  [Lord  Gower  insisted,  ' 
the  petition  contained  no  specific  aclcDC 
ledgment,  farther  than  what  he 
stated ;  a  promise  to  submit  to  the  o] 
tion  of  Acts  for  restraining  their  comi 
pursuant  to  the^eneral  scheme  of  the 
of  Navigation.]  Here  the  Duke  of  Gra 
moved  to  have  the  peliition  read,  as^ntei 
on  the  Journals  Nov.  the  10th,  177! 
when  Mr.  Penn  was  called  to  the  bar 
authenticate  it.  The  petition,  after 
opposition,  was  read.  His  grace  tl 
proceeded.  He  observed  that  if 
thing  were  wanting  to  corroborate 
contents  of  the  above  paper,  it  was 
examination  of  Mr.  Penn,  the  day  it 
entered  on  their  lordships'  Journals, 
gentleman,  by  birth  an  EnglishmsDi 
connected  with  party,  governor  of 
wealtliiest  and  most  populous  province 
the  whole  American  continent,  resideoti 
the  very  city  where  the  congress;  tj 
framers  of  this  petition,  then  actuaiiy 
liberated   and     determined;    acquaint 

Cersonally  with  almost  every  single  ^x^ 
er  of  that  congress ;  thoroughly  well 

*  See  Vdi.  18,  p.  899, 
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lined  of  the  state  and  disposition  of  the 
popie  under  his  government,  and  tolerably 
soqmunted  respecting  the  state  and  dispo- 
ittrn  of  every  other  goTernmeAt  on  the 
Iritiah  American  continent :  this  gentle- 
Mo,  without  any  temptation  or  bias  on 
pk  mind,  but  what  mieht  be  supposed  to 
Ifente  sgainst  America,  not  m  its  fa* 
Mir;  this  gentleman  came  to  their 
pdsbif»'  bar,  and  corroborated,  nay, 
rdiDg  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
e  «8rl  who  spoke  last,  went  much 
er,  and  contradicted,  upon  his  oath, 
OMKt  distant  idea  of  any  notions  of  in* 
le&ce  whatever  in  the  congress.  On 
contrary,  he  affirmed  from  his  own 
ledge,  that  no  such  design  was 
ht  of  or  framed  within  his  own  go- 
,  nor,  by  what  he  could  learn,  by 
other,  either  in  congress  or  elsewhere, 
the  general  exception  of  a  few  fac- 
violent,  ra^h,  or  ambitious  indivi* 
the  well-known  appendages  of  nil 
commotions.  His  erace  observed 
wiie,  on  a  part  of  that  gentleman's 
ce,  which,  unhappily  for  this 
iry,  was  equally  discredited  by  those 
ought  to  have  taken  care  to  be  better 
«d;  which  was  the'general  unanimity 
the  people  all  over  America,  and  their 
strength  and  resources.  The  day 
petition  was  dismissed  without  hear- 
aiMl  redress ;  the  day  that  gentleman's 
cewas  disregarded,  was,  he  said, 
&tal  commencement  of  our  present 
oding  misfortunes.  Independence 
existed  in  the  brains  and  speeches  of 
V  individuals  here,  who  haa  the  influ- 
aod  art  to  make  themselves  believed 
obeyed.  When,  therefore,  the  coa- 
and  people  of  America  found  them- 
neglected  by  their  sovereign,  de- 
maligned,  and  trampled  on  by  par- 
nt,  and  unconditional  submission,  or 
dence,  made  the  only  alternative ; 
midst  of  desperation,  in  the  heat  of 
ntment,  from  the  necessity  of  their  si- 
from  the  meet  powerful  of  all 
eg,  that  of  self  preservation,  they  at 
disclaimed  our  government,  and  re- 
'  to  resist  our  oppressions,  or  perish 
the  attempt.  I  laboured  (continued 
gnce)  all  I  could  at  the  time  to  soften 
'  rigour  of  administration  ;  I  intreated, 
itopplicated,  I  followed  even  that  refusal 
{kh  another  supplication,  to  kn(fw  the 
iree  we  had  to  contend  with,  at  least,  to 
io*  the  force  we  were  ourselves  able  to 
M«  or  had  sent  against  the  colonies. 
Uioginboth  supplications,  and  prevented 


by  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  I  waa 
compelled  16  quit  town,  before  that  most 
cruel  and  impolitic  measure,  the  Prohi- 
bitory Act,  was  passed,  if  any*  thing  re<« 
mained  undone,  that  measure  finished  the 
business.  I  do  assure  your  lordships,  that 
nothing  but  the  pressing  necessity  of  im-* 
mediately  coming  to  some  sudden  resolu^ 
tion,  which  may  lead  to  conciliation, 
could  have  induced  me  to  trouble  yo\it 
lordships  this  day,  particularly  in  my  pre** 
sent  state  of  health.  My  spirit  is,  I  hope, 
active,  arid  my  inclinations  warm,  in  the 
interests  of  my  country  ;  thouf^h  they  in** 
habit  a  very  shattered,  weakly  constittt" 
tion  ;  but  I  do  assure  your  lordslijps,  a* 
long  as  I  have  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  I  shall 
continue  to  come  down,  day  after  day,  to 
this  House,  whenever  an  occasion,  such  as 
the  present,  offers;  and  supplicate,  andf 
intreat  your  lordships,  as  I  do  now,  that 
you  will  agree  to  some  measures  of  conci- 
liation, which  may  deprecate  that  ap- 
proaching destruction,  which  seems  to 
await  us  on  every  side.  His  grace  pro- 
nounced administration  timid,  unskilful,' 
and  insincere.  Their  blunders,  he  said, 
were  repeated  ;  and  their  equivocal  disin- 
genuous conduct  became  every  day  more 
and  more  manifest ;  in  fact,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  borrow  a  sportsman's  phrase, 
they  rather  blinked  the  game,  thaa 
pointed  fairly  to  it.  If  called  upon  in  par- 
liament, for  information,  which  every 
member  in  either  House  had  a  right  to 
expect,  they  either  gave  no  reply,  or 
evaded  the  question.  Even  this  day,  they 
only  talked  of  a  successful  campaign,  and 
that  was  all  the  hopes  they  gave  the  pub- 
lic, in  return  for  the  very  heavy  taxes 
they  paid  ;  and  the  enormous  expence  the 
American  war  had  already  cost  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  much  greater  expence  it 
was  likely  to  cause,  should  the  present 
motion  meet  with  the  fate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  Before  1  sit  down,  I  cannot 
help  observing  to  your  lordships  how  ripe 
the  nation  seems  for  destruction ;  if  people 
may  judge  from  what  we  hear  in  private 
companies,  in  current  conversations,  and 
in  prin^.  Publications  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary and  alarming  nature,  indeed, 
daily  make  their  appearance;  such,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  as  have  not  seen 
the  light  for  forty  years  before.  I  do  not 
chuse  to  descend  to  particulars.  When 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
and  condemning  that  celebrated  sera 
which  establislied  it  on  its  present  footings 
arepromulged  by  persons,  who  from  thaic 
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•ituations  are  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  our  noble  youth,  of  children  of  famiiy 
and  fortune,  it  may  produce  very  bad  con* 
sequences;  but  when  we  go  a  step  higher, 
and  find  a  person,  who  from  his  offices  and 
public  stations  is  intrusted  with  the  care 
and  education  of  the  immediate  royal 
family ;  with  the  instruction  of  the  very 
persons  who,  by  their  birth  and  relation 
to  the  throne,  roa^  be  called  to  reign 
i)ver  us,  controverting  the  justice  of  the 
Revolution,  or  reprobating  the  principles 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  your  lordships  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  i^  most  alarming 
circumstance ;  and  will  account  why  some 
persons  were  not  thought  fit  for  discharging 
a  trust  of  so  high  and  important  a  nature. 

The  Archbishop  of  Yorky  (Dr.  William 
Markhapd).  I  confess,  I  did  not  at  first 
conceive  that  the  noble  duke  who  now 
spoke,  alluded  to  me,  or  to  the  late  publi* 
cation  of  the  Sermon  preached  by  me  be- 
fore the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge ;  nor  should  1  still,  had  not  I 
been  assured  of  it  by  some  of  my  brethren 
who  sit  by  me.  I  am  no  orator,  being  but 
4ittle  accustomed  to  speak  in  public ;  but 
unable,  ineloquent  as  I  am,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  words  to  defend  myself 
when  wantonly,  and  I  will  add,  unjustly 
attacked.  Tlie  discourse  alluded  to,  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  mine  ;  and  am  ready  to 
affirm  and  prove,  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  thought  tliat  no  time 
could  be  more  proper  to  defend  the  con- 
stitution, than  when  it  was  attacked  by 
factious  men  and  factious  principles.  I 
never  said  any  thing  against  the  Kevolui* 
tion.  What  1  advanced  was  in  defence  of 
the  constitution,  which  I  am  ready  to  sup- 
pprt  at  any  risk,  and,  as  a  proof,  I  appeal 
to  my  words.  I  maintained,  in  the  publi- 
cation the  noble  duke  has  adverted  to,  that 
a  resistance  against  law  was  unjustifiable. 
I  an/  ready  to  abide  by  it  still,  and  that  a 
government  founded  in  law,  is  entitled  to 
demand  and  exact  obedience.  I  might 
well  expect  this  kind  of  treatment  from 
faction.  I  might  surely  look  for  calumnies 
and  detraction,  for  darmg  to  oppose  such 
as  would  employ  a  gooa  principle,  in  ef- 
fecting purposes  very  difierent  irom  those 
they  venture  to  avow.  The  noble  duke  is 
a  whi^,  but  I  say  he  knows  not  what 
Whiggism  is.  I  am  ready  to  stand  the 
test"  of  any  enquiry,  either  into  my  conduct 
or  opinions ;  and  to  maintain  them  against 
every  attemj^t  wliich  may  be  made  to  con- 
Irovert  or  misrepresent  them. 

The  Duke  or  Grqfion  said,  he  did  not 


know  how  directly  to  take  notice  of  vh 
fell  from  the  right  rev.  prelate,  as  it  was  £ 
orderly  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  pemn 
in  that  Hbuse,  relative  to  publications,  4 
any  expressions  which  passed  at  a  fbcni 
debate.  However,  as  the  most  rev.  m 
late  had  owned  the  publication,  he  lodH 
upon  himself  at  liberty  to  take  notice  of  d 
publication  itself,  without  any  reference  i 
the  author  as  a  memb^  in  bits  place,  fi 
said,  perhaps,  he  misht  be  ignorant  of  d 
true  principles  of  Whi^^ism ;  but  whedi 
he  was,  or  was  not,  he  would  accept  i 
rev.  prelate's  offer,  and  {Hrove,  that  tf 
publication  contained  several  propositiofl 
which,  if  true,  were  directly  repugnant  | 
the  spirit  and  system  of  government  s 
cognized  at  the  Revolution.  Evoi  a 
cording  to  his  own  explanation,  a  eoveq 
ment  of  law  included  every  species  m 
kind  of  government  whatever  both  ai  { 
its  frame  and  exercise. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  ref^ied  la^ 
great  warmth.  He  said,  he  was  resd^f 
face  all  consequences,  to  have  hisopimfli 
enquh*ed  into,  and  to  defend  them.  I 
called  on  his  grace  to  make  good  hb|| 
sertions :  and  assured  him  he  was  villi^ 
to  meet  him  on  the  fair  ground  of  aig 
ment,  whenever  the  matter  came  to  I 
considered  in  a  debateable  shape.  He  h^ 
advanced  no  new  doctrine,  and  was  nnd 
surprised  how  the  noble  duke  ooold  Ian 
so  glaringly  misunderstood  him ;  for  he  iri 
rei^y  to  submit  the  doctrines  laid  downi 
his  sermon  to  the  most  public  and  rid 
examination.  The  principles  there 
maintained,  were  agreeable  to  the  sedj 
ments  of  all  ancient  and  modern  wnteisd 
civil  govemmexy;;  they  were  founded  I 
the  clearest  principles  of  law  and  nwral^ 
and  so  far  fironi  arraigning  the  RevoIutia| 
tliey  contained  nothing  but  what  had  bei 
asserted  by  the  most  zealous  friends  ij 
the  constitution ;  even  by  Algernon  Sil 
ney  himself.  He  was  well  satisfied,  tfa^ 
his  honesty  and  sincerity  had  created  hill 
many  enemies;  he  would  not,  howenl 
be  frightened  from  his  du^  by  any  tfareiM 
nor  would  he  saci^fice  his  opinion,  il 
submit  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  proodei 
peer  in  the  land.  < 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  disdained  >« 

Eersonal  allusion :  he  G<»i8idefed  the  p« 
cation  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  Ai 
doctrines  on  whioi  our  present  estobtt 
ment  was  built.  He  trusted  very  little  U 
his  own  judgment  iot  the  matter;  botiti 
ferred  the  rev.  prelate  to  ihe  writing?  ^ 
Dr.  Uoadly  (bishop  of  Winchester  J  Ik 
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BBiet,  and  tome  other  eminent  divines, 
riio  maintained  doctrines  of  a  very  dif- 
bnt  complexion  firom  those  avowed  by 
be  light  rev.  prelate. 

Tlie  altercation  between  the  duke  d[ 
bfion  and  the  archbishop  of  York  grow- 
f  wamu 

Hie   Bishop    of   Peterbor0tigh    (Dr. 
jokD  Hindidilfe}   rose,    and    spoke    to 
)k  eftct:  My  lords^  I  hope  I  shall  be 
vmitted  to  recall  your  attention  from 
In  very  painful  subject  to  the  order  of 
he  day.    From    the  beginning    of  our 
phappy  contest  with  America  to  the  pre-' 
lit  moment,  reconciliation  on  the  best  and 
pott  eflectual   terms   that    it  could  be 
pnigfat  about,  from  time  to  tune,  has  ever 
sen  tbe  object  which  I  have  principally 
|ri  in  ?iew ;  and  notwithstandmg  all  the 
Ijunous  reflections  which  have  been  cast 
atbose  who  have  the  misfortune  to  diflfer 
ion  the  majority  of  your  lordships,  it  has 
^     to  me  a  nuitter  of  serious  concern, 
feeing  thm^  in  the  light  I  have  done, 
i  thought  It  my  indispensible  du^  to 
t  from  some  measures  of  administra* 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
tion  of  them,  have  certainly  had  the 
I  apprehended  they  would  have; 
of  removing   all  accommodation  to 
a  distance,  that  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
Kemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  it. 
One  ray  of  hope  for  a  while  broke  forth 
the  appointment  of  the  noble    lord 
owe|  aim  his  brother,  men  not  less  re- 
ile  for  their  integrity  and  love  of  the 
dtution,  than  of  approved  conduct  in 
line  of  their  profession,  but  so  circum* 
1  were  their  powers  by  parliament, 
it  k  not  to  be  wondered  their  declara- 
did  not  meet  with  all  that  confidence 
ch  their  characters  so  justly  deserve. 
\  however,  it  is  not  yet  impossible  to 
the  good  purposes  of  reconciliation, 
iir  lordships  will  but  be  pleased  to 
a  &vourable  reception  to  the  motion 
i  noble  earl,  and  thereby  convince  the 
MoDJes  (hitherto  they  have  had  no  means 
bbe  convinced  of  it)  that  parliament  is 
My  disposed  to  attend  to  and  redress 
kir  grievances.    To  induce  your  lord- 
^  to  this,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your 
sideratioD,  that  the  resentment  wnich 
iome  time  past  has  actuated  our  coun- 
H  not  founded  on  the  ordinal  subject 
{If  diipute,  a  new  ground  of  contest  was 
P^  a  while  held  forth  to  the  public,  as  if 
•te  claim  of  supremacy  to  the  exercise  of 
totion  was  not  df  itself  sufficient  to  jus- 
*v  ^  peneverance  in  this  ruinous  and 
fnutloiwar. 


:the 


Manv  of  your  lordships  w^e  (I  am 
persuaded)  induced  to  concur  in  the  first 
steps  of  an  apparent  hostility,  by  the  re- 
peated assurances  given  to  this  House, 
that  our  troops  were  to  conquer  without 
fighting,  and,  that  &r  the  greatest  and 
most  respectflJl>le  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  colonies  were  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sures of  government ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
these  assurances  were  found  erroneous, 
that  our  present  calamities  were  imputed 
to  one  general  concerted  plan  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and  yet  it  is  diis  assertion,'  sup* 
ported  at  best  but  by  presumptive  evidenca 
against  positive  fact,  and  the  most  express 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  that  is  with 
many,  the  principal,  with  some,  the  only 
argument  for  perseverance. 

The  true  cause  why  America  is  now  in 
arms  and  united  as  one  man,  is  owing  to 
that  unhappy  determination  to  reject  the 
petition  of  the  congress;  by  that  fatal 
qneasure  those  turbulent  spirits  who  all 
along  wished  for  a  total  separation  from 
die  noother  country,  had  the  means  they 
wanted  given  them  to  persuade  the  multi- 
tude that  they  had  no  alternative  left  but 
slavery  or  independence.  The  evil  waa 
probably  increased  by  those  officious,  ill- 
timed  addresses ;  which  though  they  meant 
indeed  very  little,  said  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  under  the  specious  pretence  of-  a 
zealous  concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  unity  of  the  British  empire,  they 
helped  to  demule  the  one  by  dismembering 
the  other,  llieir  effect  abroad  was  in  the 
mean  time  to  make  it  believed,  that  the 
people  of  this  island  entertained  a  spirit  of 
implacable  resentment,  and  were  averse  to 
reconciliation  on  any  terms  short  of  uncon- 
ditional submission.  It  was  this  persuasion 
which  alienated  the  few  remaining  friends 
of  government,  men  of  peaceable  disposi- 
tions, who  respected  the  constitution,  and 
still  loved  the  stock  from  whence  they 
sprung ;  men  of  this  description  are  now 
in  arms  hazarding  all  the  evils  of  war,  and 
liable,  if  conquered,  to  all  the  penalties  of 
rebellion.  Such,  my  lords,  I  taxe  to  be  the  ^ 
true  causes  of  that  fierce  contest  which  is 
now  carrying  on  for  dominion  and  inde- 
pendence. If  we  consider  how  it  is  carried 
on,  the  slightest  view  will  shew  us  such 
various  articles  of  enormous  expence,  so 
many  m^ans  of  imposition  on  the  public, 
and  such  uncertainty  that  what  ii  paid  for 
here  again  and  again,  may  never  reach 
the  place  of  its  destination,  that  was  I  to 
enumerate  them,  I  should  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  begin,  and  having  begun,  be  stiU 
more  at  a  loss  where  to  end. 
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There  is  not  all  that  uncertainty  in  fore- 
telling the  probable  consequences  :  and 
that  1  may  not  be  charged  with  arguine  on 
uncertain  premises,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
what  I  by  no  means  believe  to  be  true, 
that  the  assurances  given  by  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  are  to  be  depended  upon. 
I  cannot  however  help  observing  that  was 
it  becoming  me  to  trespass  so  far  upon 
your  lordships'  indulgence,  here  is  an 
ample  field  to  lament  the  unhappy  state  of 
this  country,  which  but  a  few  years  ago 

{under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  earl,  whom 
rejoice  to  see  again  in  this  House)  was 
the  conqueror  of  France  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a 
mean  precarious  dependence  on  the  good 
wiU  and  forbearance  of  her  natural  rival, 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  next 
hour. 

I  will  confine  my  view  to  America,  and 
there  experience  must  surely  have  con* 
tinced  us,  that  it  is  not  a  single  battle,,  or 
campaign,  that,  as  among  the  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  is  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  western  world :  the  vanquished  must 
fly,  but  they  will  rally  agab,  and  while  the 
love  of  liberty  remains,  there  will  be  some 
sparks  of  courage,  ever  ready  to  take  fire 
on  the  slightest  occasion.  The  cities  must 
be  burnt,  and  the  country  laid  waste, 
many  a  brave  man  is  yet  to  perish  in  the 
prison  or  the  field,  ere  the  miserable  rem- 
nant is  brought  to  an  absolute  submission, 
and  when  that  is  done,  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  to  expect  i 

There  is  not  surely  any  man  so  childish- 
ly sanguine,  as  to  suppose  we  shall  grow 
rich  at  once,  by  having  cut  up  the  gradual 
sources  of  our  wealth :  many  years  must 
pass  ere  America  is  in  a  condition  to  r^- 
mit  a  revenue  to  this  country,  and  should 
•he  so  far  recover  from  her  present  cala- 
mities as  to  be  able  to  do  it,  I  cannot  think 
that   any  minister  past,    present,   or  to 
come,  will  ever  dare  again  to  demand  it. 
Not  only  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  lord,  a  general  disinclination  in  the 
colonies,  but  from  various  other  causes  we 
may  conclude  that  the  substance  of  taxa- 
tion is  gone  for  ever ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  America  will  henceforth  ever  long  sit 
quiet  under  the  shadow  of  it.    The  same 
means  that  are  employed  to  subdue  the 
colonies,  are  necessary  to  keep  tliem  in 
subjection,  they  will  surely  struggle  after 
they  are  conquered,   and    recoD  like  a 
sprmg,  whenever  the  force  is  removed  that 
4X>mpres8ed  it. 

Such,  my  lords,  ln^st  be  the  conse- 


quences, if  the  noble  earl's  motion  is  re 
jected,  and  the  sword  alone  is  to  dedd 
the  contest.  When  loyaky  to  the  Kins 
when  respect  for  the  laws,  and  love  of  tb 
constitution  is  gone,  there  is  no  securib 
for  obedience,  but  in  a  military  force,  sj 
who  is  there  in  this  House  that  has  aaj 
loyalty  to  the  King,  any  respect  for  tfa 
laws,  or  any  love  for  the  constitution,  wfaj 
would  wish  to  see  that  mode  of  govei^ 
ment  prevail  over  so  great  a  part  ni  tk| 
British  empire.  , 

Lord  LytteUon  directed  his  attentiai| 
first  to  the  motion  and  the  noble  lord  wk| 
made  it.     He  acknowledged  the  em' 
services  which  his  lordship  had  perfo 
for  his  country ;  and  said,  whatever  nc 
the  motion  itself  was  deserving  of,  the 
derate  and  respectful  terms  in  which  it' 
conveyed,   and  the  remarkable  pi 
and  decorum,  in  which  the  arguments  i 
support  of  it  were  urged,  callai  for 
dour  and  moderation  on  his  part 
seemed  much  surprised  at  the  timid 
pondent  tone  affected  by  the  noble  earl,] 
relation  to  the  conduct  and  ultimate  t 
of  foreign  powers,  whose  fire,  spirit 
zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
country,  had  carried  terror  and  com 
among    the    surrounding    nations, 
asked  his  lordship,  whether  he  could 
concile  it  to  his  former  conduct,  to 
terrors  out  from  the  resistance  we 
meet  in  pursuing  and  asserting  our 
doubted  rights,  either  from  America 
elsewhere  ?    He    remembered  the 
when  the  noble  lord  held  a  different 
guage,  when  he  inspired  himself,  then  n 
young,  and  the  nation  at  large,  with 
most  exalted  and  heroic  ideas;  when 
called  upon  the  people  to  assert  their 
n'our,  and  do  themselves  justice,  thoi 
every  power  in  Europe  ^ould  coi 
against  them. 

His  lordship  next  turned  to  the 
of  America;'  the  anarchy  that  at.} 
prevails  there ;  the  acts  of  violence, 
chery,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  that  are  i 
committed  in  that  country,  by  our  rei 
lious  subjects  upon  their  loyal  and  dut 
brethren,  mereiy  because  they  would 
join  in  their  diabolical  schemes  of  <n 
throwing  all  just  and  legal  govemme 
The  laws  trampled  upon,  me  course  of  ji 
tice  interrupted   or  annihilated,  gover 
ment  dissolved,  magistrates  imprisoned 
banished,  the  faithful  and  obedient  part 
the  people  oppressed,  despoiled  or 
property,  suffering  in  dungeons,  or  obi 
to  fly  their  native  land.    He  observed* 
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to  ifl  the  horrors  of  war,  the  rebels  had 
aiUed  the 'brutality  of  savages  and  the 
techery  of  cowards.  These  were  the 
I,  and  this  was  the  cause,  some  of 
lordships  thought  fit  to  espouse  and 
His  lordship  reminded  his  oppo- 
its  of  their  predictions  concerning  the 
induct  of  France,  and  their  repeat^  as- 
^btioDs  that  America  had  never  any 
^Bogbts  of  independence.  Experience 
1  verified  the  language  of  administration 
both  those  points.  The  noble  lord  who 
the  motion,  laughed  at  the  absurdity 
luch  an  idea,  as  any  interference  on  the 
of  France ;  and  the  Congress  having 
since  declared  the  united  colonies  in- 
dent states.  The  other  noble  lords, 
the  same  side,  denied  the  least  proba- 
of  any  such  event,  and  pledged 
ihfe&i  if  it  should  ever  happen,  that 
would  be  the  first  and  most  zealous  in 
iToaring  to  compel  them  to  a  return 
their  duty.  The  event  has  actually 
iace,  and  what  is  their  conduct  ? 
of  recommending  vigorous  mea- 
t,  we  are  told  that  France  does  not 
to  interfere ;  but  lest  she  should,  it 
proposed  to  open  a  treaty  with  de- 
and  open  rebels.  Our  rights  are 
abandoned  or  conceded,  lest  France 
go  to  war  when  our  strength  and 
68  are  weakened  and  exhausted, 
is  sorely  strange  language,  and 
lUy  pusillanimous,  as  unworthy  the  at- 
of  this  House.  France,  I  am  sa- 
from  my  own  knowledge,  is  neither 
or  willing  to  go  to  war ;  and  though 
*ere,  I  trust  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
foreign  enemy  whatever.  Let  us'  turn 
eyes  to  the  state  of  our  respective 
and  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge, 
measure,  of  the  respective  abilities 
>th  countries.  Let  us  reflect  on  the 
and  expedition  with  which  five  mil- 
vere  borrowed  in  a  nation  said  to  be 
ig  towards  ruin.  I  will  venture  to 
that  a  similar  offer  would  not  produce 
'tenA  part  of  the  sum  in  France.  Does 
•ccord  with  the  lamentable  picture 
by  the  noble  duke,  and  the  terrors 
ided  over  our  heads  by  the  right 
>d  prelate  ?  Merchants,  and  men  in 
however  firiendly  to  government, 
trust  their  property  to  precarious 
cts  of  repayment.  In  those  trans- 
'  .**y  p2iy  a  constant  attention  to 
''Ejects,  advantages  •  and  security. 
^»  of  all  men,  the  most  cautious  of 
jji^gj  or  trusting  their  money  out  of 
»^^  and  .know  best  to  lay  it  out 


where  it  promises  profit,  properly  secured* 
This  unbounded  credit  is  seldom  a  fore- 
runner of  a  bankrupt  government,  or 
empty  exchequer. 

His  lordship  next  answered  that  part  cf 
the  noble  duxe's  argument  in  respect  of 
the  petition  from  the  .Congress,  and  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Penn.  He  insisted 
that  the  former  was  the  effect  of  mere 
hypocrisy,  and  the  latter  to  his  own  know- 
le<%e  far  from  being  supported  by  truth. 
But  supposing  the  former  was  serious,  what 
did  it  import?  An  appeal  from  the  parlia- 
ment to  nis  Majesty,  and  an  endeavour  to 
detach  him  from  his  parliament  by  an 
abuse  of  his  ministers.  As  a  proof  that 
the  Congress  never  meant  to  submit  to  the 
supremacy  of  parliament,  at  the  very  time 
they  sent  the  petition  alluded  to,  they  made 
the  most  danng  and  inflammatory  appeal 
to  the  whole  Irish  nation,  and  invited  theni 
to  make  a  common  cause  with  them,  in  re- 
sisting the  legislative  controuling  power  of 
the  British  parliament  over  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  British  crown.  His  lordship 
imputed  the  present  state  of  public  afiairs 
to  the  backwardness  and  mistaxen  lenity  of 
ministers  in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest. 
He  reminded  their  lordships  of  the  part  he 
took,  and  how  frequently  he  pressed  ad- 
ministration on  the  subject.  He  was  con- 
fident, if  vigorous  measures  haid  been 
adopted  earlier,  that  the  rebellious  colonies 
would  now  be  in  a  state  of  peace  and  obe- 
dience; and  repeated,  what  he  had  fi-e- 
quently  said  before,  that  lenity  by  its  con- 
sequences caused  oflen  greater  acts  of 
cruelty,  than  those  which  were  at  the  time 
desisted  from  on  account  of  their  harsh- 
ness. His  lordship  spoke  of  the  severe 
usage  colonel  Campbell  had  suffered  in  an 
American  dungeon,  which  led-  him  again 
to  repeat  his  charge  of  cruelty  and  timicuty. 
He  allowed,  that  a  trade  was  carried  on  by 
the  rebels  to  some  ports  in  France,  but 
denied  that  it  received  any  countenance  or 
protection  from  that  court.  They  were 
private  transactions,  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  prevent ;  and  which  had  no  origin 
but  the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure,  and 
motives  of  profit.  His  lordship  took  great 
pains  to  shew  that  the  measures  of  govehi- 
ment  were  popular ;  and  to  point  out  the 
abilities  of  the  minister,  who  had  so  judi- 
ciously planned  taxes  that  would  scarcely  be 
felt,  and  yet  would  be  so  very  productive. 
He  spoke  of  the  country  gentlemen,  as 
supporting  the  present  war  almost  unani- 
mously ;  passed  mat  encomiums  on  their 
consequence  ana  integrity,  and  affinaedy 
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that  while  xneaBures  were  thus  strongly 
supported  and  improved  of,  both  within 
and  without  doors,  by  such  decisive  and 
respectable  majorities,  we  had  every  rea- 
fion  not  only  to  expect  a  haf>py  issue  to  the 
present  rebellion,  out  that  if  we  should  be 
interrupled  by  any  power  whatever,  we 
were  both  able  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
make  our  enemies  repent  of  their  rashness. 
He  obiserved  on  what  fell  from  the  noble 
earl  who  spoke  second  in  the  debate  (earl 
Cower)  relative  to  the  loyal  and  dutiful 
disposition  of  great  numbers  of  people  in 
America,  where  they  were  free  to  declare 
their  sentiments,  and  not  under  the  tyranny 
and  despotism  arising  from  anarchy  and 
military  government :  he  was  certain  that 
it  was  so,  and  he  had  himself  lately  received 
a  letter  to  that  purpose  from  a  person  on 
the  spo^ ;  and  many,  others  of  a  like  tenor, 
giving  an  account  of  the  great  numbers 
who  came  in  under  the  proclamation,  in 
order  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  British 
government,  or  to  offer  their  services  in 
assisting  to  extinguish  rebellion. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  opened  his 

Seech,  with  observing  on  a  passage  in 
at  of  the  noble  earl  (Gower),  what  pass- 
ed in  a  message  between  general  Howe 
and  general  Washington,  to  prove  that  in- 
dependence alone  was  the  grand  object  of 
the  American  rebellion;  and  that  the 
treaty  broke  up  merely  because  at  the 
first  preliminary  Mr.  Washington  and  the 
Congress  refused  to  treat,  unless  the 
united  col<mies  should  be  considered  as  in- 
dependent states.  His  grace  insisted  that 
this  circumstance  proved  nothing;  the 
Conffsess  were  well  aware  that  the  com- 
missioners had  no  powers,  but  the}^  were 
willine  to  try  whether,  though  they  were 
jormed  with  no  parliamentary  powers,  they 
xn^htnot  be  charged  with  private  instruc- 
tions. When  the  persons  entrusted  with 
the  a&ir  discovered  the  commissioners  had 
neither  powers  nor  instructions,  and  no 
terms,  but  those  of  imconditional  submis- 
Bion,  to  offer,  they  treated  all  propositions 
of  that  nature  with  indignation,  and  re- 
tained their  ostensible  sentiments  and  re- 
iolutions  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He 
censured  the  conduct  t>f  administration, 
for  holding  out  the  idea  of  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  afterwards  holding  it  back,  till 
America  had  taken  the  decided  part  she 
did,  and  observed  with  concern,  that 
France  had  acquired  very  singular  advan- 
tages in  trade  and  navigation,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  civil  war, 
and  would  Gontinue  to  reap  many  more  as 


long  as  it  should  last.  He  pursued  A 
ideas  of  tlie  right  reverend  prelate  wb 
spoke  on  the  same  side,  by  proving,  Um 
in  proportion  as  we  grew  weak  or  eidiaiiil 
ed,  from  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasuii 
France  would  riecruit  in  every  souroc 
which  might  enable  her  to  carry  ona  moi 
vigorous  war.  He  observed,  that  tk 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  had  treated  A 
commercial  communication,  now  carryii^ 
on  between  France  and  the  British  col< 
nies,  as  a  mere  desultory  underhand  trsdl 
prosecuted  by  a  few  inconsiderable  entii 
prizing  individuals.  He  denied  that  tot 
the  fact :  he  had  the  most  indubitable  ai 
thority  to  assure  their  lordships  that  it«i 
a  regular,  open,  and  extensive  commerej 
daily  increasing.  If  that  was  the  case,  | 
appealed  to  .their  lordships,  if  there  ^ 
one  of  them  who,  satisfied  of  the  &cts,  1 
not  think  such  a  commerce,  such  a  ban 
of  commodities,  in  which  a  supply  ofnq 
tary  stores  was  included,  was  not  tieatid 
the  colonies  as  an  independent  power,  | 
the  first  instance ;  and  was  it  not  a  brei^ 
of  neutrality  in  the  next,  allowing  the  j| 
dependency  of  America  to  be  a  fiict  hI 
disputable.  His  grace  attributed  the  k 
claration  of  independency  to  have  arii^ 
chiefly  from  the  contempt  and  neglect  ij| 
which  their  petition  to  the  King  bad  bei 
treated  by  parliament ;  firom  repeated  fl 
fusals  of  redress  in  any  form,  or  thnx^ 
any  channel ;  and  to  the  inflammatory  al 
dresses  presented  to  the  throne,  previa 
to  the  session  x)f  parliament  in  1775.  M 
grace  pressed  the  propriety  of  the  moA 
on  several  grounds ;  and  predicted  the  hi 
piest  effects,  should  it  be  agreed  to.  J 
was  not  pretended  that  the  preseiit  caa 
paign  would  be  decisive :  indeed  the  oa 
trary  was  already  acknowledged.  Taka 
the  motion  in  that  light,  as  neither  prol(Ri| 
ing  the  war,  nor  defeating  the  oojects< 
the  campaign,  he  begged  leave  to  asM 
their  lordships,  that  an  account  of  the  sv 
cess  of  this  motion,  reaching  Amena 
would  more  effectually  tend  to  stopd 
further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  an  attai 
ment  of  what  we  were  entitled  to  deman 
or  ought  to  wish  to  obtain,  than  any  advai 
tages*we  could  possibly  derive  from  d 
most  successful  exertion  of  our  arms.  11 
noble  earl  who  made  the  motion,  had,  o 
former  occasions,  of  sing^ar  difficulty  to 
importance,  shewn  his  ability  to  save  h 
country,  by  an  equal  proof  of  vigoa 
where  the  cause  requirea  action,  and  vi 
dom,  where  it  depaided  more  upon  delibi 
ration  andymanagement ;  his  yeanh  h 
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^uacKet  deserved  respect ;  his  motion 
fv  itself  a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and,  he 
loped,  their  lordships  would  adopt  it,  as  it 
nomked  an  happy  relief  in  the  hour  of 
mga,  a  fortuna^  resource  in  the  present 
fstKssed  situation  of  afiairs. 
.  Lord  Camden.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  rise 
Ipkar  testimony  how  much  I  approve  of 
motion  made  this  day  by  my  noble 
id,  and  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
singular  obligations  this  country  owes 

ryb^  particularly  on  this  occasion,  when, 
pttrng  every  impediment  at  a  distance,  he 
B  hb  assistance  in  rescuing  us  from 
ruin  with  which  this  country  is  sur- 
led.    Befoi'e  I  speak  to  the  imme- 
objects  of  the  motion,  I  shall  say  a 
words  on  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
The  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side, 
that  Britain  was  the  aggressor  in  this 
and  assert,  that  America  always 
at  independency.    I  shall  prove,  I 
before  I  sit  down,  that  both  asser- 
are  eoually  false ;   1  shall  prove  that 
were  die    aggressors;    and,    conse- 
ly,  that  the  charge  of  independency 
be  only  supported  upon  what  they  in- 
'  to  nave  done  at  some  future  period, 
not  upon  what  has  actually  happened ; 
aggressor  in  all  contests  being  charge** 
with  the  consequences.    I  shall  not 
the  controversy  so  often  discussed 
i  these  walls  relative  to  taxation.  You 
a  law  for  laying  a  tax  upon  tea ; 
you  could  not  colkct  it,  because  nei- 
importer,  nor  vender,,  nor  consumer, 
d  be  found.    You  passed  ano^r  law, 
iich  ministers  flattered  themselves  would 
the  tax  into  operation.    You  gave 
i  East  India  Company  a  drawback  on 
teas  exported  to  America.    The  teas 
sent  to  America,  particularly  to  Bos- 

I  where  a  large  quantity  was  destroyed. 
"^  did  we  do?    Without  demanding 

ion,  without  enquiry,  without  hear- 

^  party  accused,  nay,  even  witliout 

•w  of  the  fact,  you  condemned  the  peo- 

of  Boston :  you  shut  up  their  port ;  you 

lihilated  private  property ;  you  reduced 

>a8ands  of  innocent  people  to  beggary. 

II  did  not  stop  here :   you  resolved  to 
"sh  the  whole  province  as  well  as  the 

•  You  deprived  them  of  their  char- 
f  and,  to  fill  the  measure  of  the  oppres- 
"«  with  which    you  were  resolved  to 

ttthem,  you  deprived  them  of  the  be- 

w  of  the  trial  by  jiry,  either  as  a  terror 

«^«  guilty,  or  a  protection  to  the  inno- 

^^   What  were  your  preparations,  in 

to  secure  the  execution  of  those  op- 
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pressive  and  cruel  measures?    The  lan- 
guage of  administration  was,  that  U  file  of 
musqueteers  would  march  from  one  end  of 
America  to  the  other  without  molestation ; 
that  the  Acts  were  so  wisely  and  judiciously 
planned  that  they  would  execute  them- 
selves :  lest,  however,  they  might  not  exe- 
cute themselves,  general  Gage  was  sent  out 
to  command  a  force  consistmg  of  four  re« 
giments,  which  were  fully  adequate,  it  was 
said,  to  the  purpose ;  that  was  what  waa 
emphatically  stiied,  on  the  passing  of  the 
first  of  those  Bills,  by  a  noble  earl  1  now 
see  in  his  place  (lord  Mansfield)  passing 
the  Rubicon.     Neither  the  file   of  mus- 
queteers, nor  the  four  regiments  howeveri 
answered  what  was  promised  from  them. 
Twelve  months  having  nearly  passed,  ge- 
neral Gage,  from  the  weakness  of  his  little 
army,  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive,  and 
beheld  the  provincials  making  daily  pre- 
parations before  his  face,  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance.   Early  in  the  next  year  we  de- 
clared those  people  to  be  in  rebellion ;  we 
prohibited  them  from  trading  with  each 
other ;  we  deprived  them  of  their  fishery  ; 
and  a  noble  lord  in  the  other  House  pledg- 
ed himself  to  that  House,  that  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  which  would  reach 
America  early  in  the  summer,  the  conquest 
of  that  country  would  be  certain.    The 
troops  arrived,  the  10,000  men  proceeded 
to  hostilities ;  and  if  they  were  not  defeat- 
ed in  the  field,  we  know  that  America  waa 
not  conquered,  but  that  the  royal  army 
suffered  in  battle  and  mouldered  away  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  were  streighten- 
ed  and  besieged  in  their  ouarters  ror  full 
eight  months,  and  escapea  with  difficulty 
aboard  their  ships  and  vessels  of  war* 
Well,  the  next  session  arrived ;  ministers 
owned  they  were  deceived  in  the  accounts 
they  received  of  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America ;  the  most  decisive  mea- 
sures were  to  be  adopted.   The  same  noble 
lord,  for  the  third  time,  grew  confident; 
the  full  force  of  this  country  was  to  be  ex* 
erted ;   70,000  men  and  100  ships  of  war 
were  to  be  employed ;  foreign  mercenary 
veterans  were  to  supply  the  place  of  raw 
levies ;  the  sword  was  to  be  borne  in  one 
hand,  and  the  olive-branch  in,  the  other. 
A  commission  was  announced  from  the 
throne  to  hold  out  the  alternative.     What 
has  been  the  effect  of  all  this  ?     From  the 
same  authority  we  are  told,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  another  campaign ;  the  decisive 
measures,  and  full  exertions,  have  produc- 
ed nothing  material.    The  repeated  pre* 
dictions,  relatiye  to  conquest  and  $ubjuga^ 
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tfon,  have  failed.  What  part  of  America 
is  your  own  ?  Just  as  much  as  you  oc- 
cupy, or  as  you  can  command  with  the 
mouths  of  your  cannon. 

His  lordship  next  proceeded  to  shew  in 
what  an  imbecoming  manner  administra- 
tion had  behaved  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mission, and  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Prohibitory  Act,  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  epitome  of  every  thing  cruel  and  <^ 
pressive;  and  what,  with  the  employing 
foreign  mercenaries  to  cut  their  throats, 
ultimately  determined  the  Americans  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  He  de- 
clared, in  his  conscience,  that  those  were 
the  Acts>and  those  only,  which  forced  the 
colonies  to  take  up  arms  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and  to  justify  their  resistance, 
by  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  oppression 
and  despotism.  His  lordship  next  turned 
to  the'^  ruincms  state  of  our  trade.  By 
tliose  acts,  particularly  by  the  Fishery  and 
Capture  Acts,  you  drove  the  people  em- 
ployed in  commerce  to  desperation :  their 
wants  and  resentments  united  in  urging 
them  to  the  resolution  of  making  a  naval 
war  upon  you.  What  has  been  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  seas  are  covered  with  their 
pnvateers;  the  French  ports  are  full  of 
them ;  they  come  to  the  very  mouth  of 
your  river  and  insult  you.  If  your  com- 
merce languishes,  if  your  trade  decays, 
where  will  you  find  the  means  of  carrymg 
on  a  war  ?  While  your  ships  are  rotting 
in  your  ^arbours,  while  your  merchants 
are  umdile  to  pay  the  insurance,  the 
French  become  your  carriers,  and  the 
former  are  lefl  to  lament  their  deplorable 
lituation.  This  at  once  puts  an  end  to  the 
Act  of  Navigation,  and  defeats  every 
benefit  it  was  intended  to  secure.  But 
extending  our  views  a  little  further,  what 
other  fatal  consequences  do  we  behold  pro- 
duced by  this  unnatural  war  ?  The  ruin  of 
tlie  West  India  islands ;  the  loss  of  their 
produce ;  and  the  very  considerable  bank- 
ruptcies which  it  has  occasioned.  The 
proprietors  of  the  estates  and  plantations 
in  uiose  islands,  from  a  state  ot  affluence, 
are  driven  to  poverty  and  despair.  I  am 
well  informed  that  no  less  than  200  fa- 

'  milies  who  resided  here  upon  ample  in- 
comes, drawn  from  thence,  have  been 
obliged  to  i'etum  thither,  being  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  tnis  country. 
These  are  melancholy  considerations,  my 
lords ;  and  should  be  very  powerful  mo- 
tives with  you  for  agreeing  with  the  pre- 

'  sent  motion.  The  two  noble  lords  who 
ittve  spoken  on  the  other  side,  have  posi- 


tively denied  that  France  has  tdkea,  o 
means  to  take,  a  part  in  the  present  £i 
pute.  I  contend  they  do  this  minute  tak 
a  part,  and  that  they  have  continued  to  di 
so  from  the  beginning.  I  would  6em 
your  lordships  to  recoUect  what  was  men 
tioned  bv  the  noble  duke  in  the  blue  rib 
bon,  and  myself,  in  the  year  1775,  relativi 
to  the  two  French  gentlemen  who  went  ti 
^Vashington,  then  lying  before  Boston,  an 
who  were  by  him  sent  to  the  Congrm 
where  they  remained  several  months.^  Tk 
story  was  then  treated  by  the  noble  lori 
in  administration  in  a  ludicrous  manner 
yet  this,  I  believe,  was  the  beginning  4 
what  mayhereafler  produce  veryserioa 
consequences.  I  sincerely  befieve  the  fid 
overtures  came  from  France;  and  dM 
those  gentlemen  were  the  bearers  of  tij 
message.  Every  thing  which  has  anil 
hi^pened  confirms  me  m  that  opinion.  I 
is  plain,  that  the  first  notice  the  minbteri 
received  of  it  was  in  this  House ;  astonishel 
at  the  information,  I  remember,  they  ad 
it  was  nothing  but  a  visit  of  mere  idle  ol 
riosity.  Let  us  compare  the  sequel  I 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  m 
Deane  comes  to  Paris,  and  the  Christmll 
following  was  followed  by  Dr.  Franldil 
What  has  been  their  reception  ?  Thejfii 
quently  appear  at  Versailles,  a&ont  laj 
Stormont  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  n 
admitted  to  conferences  with  the  Freo^ 
kind's  ministers.  He  then  assured 
lorctehips  that  he  had  the  strongest 
sons  to  believe,  that  America  was 
supported  and  abetted  in  her 
and  that  ships  of  war  were  fitting  out 
several  ports  of  France  under  Amen 
colours,  to  infest  the  channel,  and 
our  trade.  On  the  principle  of  G 
Britain^s  being  the  aggressor,  he  groun 
the  propriety  of  her  being  the  first  tosl 
a  disposition  of  making  peace  with  til 
injured  Americans:  he  contended,  tlii| 
nothing  of  tliat  sort  had  yet  been  doil 
and  that  the  commission  given  to  lord  ad| 
sir  W.  Howe  for  granting  pardons  to  tM 
Americans,  so  far  from  deserving  tojU 
considered,  as  containing  power  of  pscH 
cation  (as  its  title  imported)  must  neoel 
sarily  be  inefiectual  to  such  a  purpose;  i 
was,  indeed,  an  insult  on  their  understaol 
ing;  for  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  wouli 
have  done  just  as  much  as  conunissioneoj 
going  forth  with  such  incompetent  autiM^ 
rity.  It  was  so  considered  by  the  Coo* 
gress,  and  that  it  would  be  so,  was  fott 
seen  by  many.  Now,  he  contended, «« 
the  momenty  perhaps  the  latest  moment  <ri 
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BMkaig  peace,  and  of  recovering,  in  any 
good  Mgree,  what  was  lost.  Were  this 
harness  delayed  but  for  a  few  weeks,  Ame* 
nca  and  France  mieht  be  in  alliance,  our 
eommerce  with  the  rormer  of  these  coun- 
tries would  then  be  irretrierably  gone  from 
li,  and  in  the  moment  of  our  being  ap- 
prized of  that  evil,  another  would  arise 
nth  it,  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  France, 
k  the  recovery  /however  hopeless  might 
ke  the  endeavem-)  of  our  lost  possessions 
tad  commerce.  But  a  French  war  may 
Kt  ocMoe  from  that  quarter  only :  so  lone 
M  the  contest  with  America  is  continuei^ 
i  most  be  constantly  dreaded  by  us.  Here 
b  enlarged  on  the  warlike  preparations  of 
he  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy  of  this 
Mmtzy.  War  naay  proceed  from  sudden 
tad  unexpected  causes,  while  each  party 
tave  so  many  ships.  The  continuance  of 
ke  irar  threatened  nothing  less  than  de- 
tauction  to  the  British  commerce,  which  in 
ivery  sea  was  vexed,  tormented,  torn,  by 
ii  captures  made  upon  it,  by  Americans, 
fr  French  and  Spaniards,  and  all,  whom 
(e  hopes  of  booty  could  sdlure  to  prey  on 
1^  under  congress  commissions.  What  ef- 
rct  had  alr^y  been  perceived  from  the 
iptores  made,  he  shewed  from  the  hiffh 
k^t  and  insurance  on  all  British  ship- 
JDg,  and  from  the  number  of  French 
UKis  (twen^-six)  now  in  the  river 
Ehames,  which  were  receiving  British 
mchandize  for  foreign  markets,  on  ac- 
|Mmt  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  such 
liDTeyance.  He  said,  that  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  war,  our  trade  had  been  con- 
liaed  as  an  object  only  of  secondary  con- 
Ueration,  and  mdeed  as  deserving  no  re- 
tad,  when  brought  in  competition  with 
Be  hi^h  and  uncontroulable  supremacy 
(  British  legislature.  That  on  this  ac- 
iRmt  the  petition  of  the  West  India  mer- 
itante  was  not  suffered  to  be  brought  into 
nestiony  till  the  deliberations,  concerning 
lat  high  political  dignity,  were  closed: 
tt  was  thrown  into  a  comer,  to  be  taken 
ftenrards  into  the  consideration  of  a 
ttumittee,  lest  Bh  earlier  attention  to  it 
>%ht  have  interfered  with,  and  too  much 
JBoased  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  on 
aat  great  sublime  mystery.  His  lordiship 
Vpwed  the  pride  and  foUy  of  that  pro- 
J^dmg;  and  said,  he  was  sorry,  m  a 
British  senate,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  tlie  nature, 
RK,  and  importance  of  trade,  to  this  coun- 
^  He  aaidtiiat  trade  was  its  vital  blood, 
msing  itself,  and  running  through  all  its 

r^  4BiQiating  and  fiUing  all  witti  life  and 


vigbur.  In  respect  of  American  tr&de  ha 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  this  country  was  before  that  trade 
was  known  in  it,  what  it  had  grown  to  be 
while  that  trade  flourished,  and  what  we 
were  likely  to  become,  when  it  was  gone 
from  us.  He  treated  the  notion  of  con- 
quest, and  of  success  by  force  of  arms, 
as  utterly  ridiculous,  and  the  final  and  ir- 
reparable loss  of  America,  as  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  o£  a  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Lord  Weymouth  objected  to  the  motion, 
as  inadequate  to  the  purpose  it  was  declar- 
ed calculated  to  effect,  and  ill  timed,  be- 
cause it  could  not  at  present  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, even  if  it  were  adopted  by  their  lord- 
ships. He  denied  the  last  sp^ker's  asser- 
tion relative  to  Mr.  Deane  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin being  frequently  in  the  antichamber  at 
Versailles,  and  affronting  lord  Stormont; 
so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  the  noble 
viscount  cleclared  that  lord  Stormont  never 
met  them  there ;  and  although  he  could 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  minister  of  France,  he  was  well 
aware  that  they  had  not  received  any  pub- 
lic countenance  from  him,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  French  cabinet.  With  regard 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  French 
having  sent  out  stores,  &c.  to  America,  it 
was  vety  true  that  the  private  merchants 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  quarrel,  as  in 
all  such  cases  was  customary,  and  had 
shipped  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  stores^ 
&c.  m  different  bottoms,  many  ofwhich  our  ^ 
frigates  and  armed  vessels  had  taken ;  but 
the  French  government  were  not  answer- 
able for  such  conduct.  His  lordship  fur- 
ther observed,  that  the  motion  held  out 
nothing  specific  It  was  for  an  address  to 
his  Majesty ;  to  do  what  ?  The  noble  earl, 
he  presumed,  did  not  mean  to  enter  into 
specific  terms  for  relinquishing  the  rights 
of  parliament.  An  act  of  parliament 
had  already  appointed  a  conmiission ;  com- 
missioners were  now  acting  by  the  virtue 
of  that  commission.  This  address  was 
not,  he  hoped,  intended  to  cause  his  Ma- 
jesty to  supersede  that  conuzussion,  or  to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, contrary  to  law.  Such  a  thinff 
was  totally  impracticable.  What  gooa 
purpose,  therefore,  the  present  motion 
could  answer,  was  more  than  he  could 
perceive,  however  well  intended.  In  its 
present  shape  he  could  not  consequently 
speak  to  it,  till  the  objects  to  the  attainment 
of  which  it  was  ultimately  directed,  w&q 
first  pointed  out. 
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The  Earl  of  Chatham,  1  perceive  the 
noble  lord  neither  apprehends  my  meaning, 
nor  the  explanation  given  by  me  to  the 
noble  earl  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  spoke 
early  in  thevdebate.  I  will  therefore,  with 
your  lordships'  permission,  state  shortly 
what  I  meant.  My  lords,  my  motion  was 
stated  generally,  that  I  mignt  leave  the 
question  at  large  to  be  amended  by  your 
lordships.  I  did  not  dare  to  point  out  the 
specific  means.  I  drew  the  motion  up  to 
the  best  of  my  poor  abilities ;  but  I  intend- 
ed it  only  as  the  herald  of  conciliation,  as 
the  harbinger  of  peace  to  our  afflicted  co- 
lonies. But,  as  the  noble  lord  seems  to 
wish  for  something  more  specific  on  the 
subject,  and  through  that  medium  to  seek 
my  particular  sentiments,  I  will  tell  your 
lordships  very  fairly  what  I  wish  for.  I 
wish  for  a  repeal  of  every  oppressive  act 
which  your  lordships  have  passed  since 
1763*  I  would  put  our  brethrert  in  Ame- 
rica precisely  on  the  same  footing  they 
stood  at  that  period.  I  would  expect,  that 
being  left  at  liberty  to  tax  themselves,  and 
dispose  of  their  own  property,  they  would 
in  return  contribute  to  the  common  bur- 
thens, according  to  tlieir  means  and  abili- 
ties. I  will  move  your  lordships  a  Bill  of 
Repeal,  as  the  only  means  left  to  arrest  that 
approaching  destruction  which  threatens 
to  overwhekn  us.  My  lords,  I  shall  no 
doubt  hear  it  objected,  Why  should  we 
submit  or  concede?  Has  America,  done 
any  thing,  on  her  part,  to  induce  us  to 
agree  to  so  large  a  ground  of  concession  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  my  lords,  why  I  think  you 
should.  Vou  have  been  the  aggressors 
from  the  beginning.  I  shall  not  trouble 
your  lordships  wit£  the  particulars,  they 
nave  been  stated  and  enforced  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  T  Camden )  who  spoke  last 
but  one,  in  a  mucn  more  able  and  distinct 
manner  than  1  could  pretend  to  state  them. 
If  theVi,  we  are  the  aggressors,  it  is  your 
'lordships'  busmess  to  nuike  the  first  over- 
^re.  1  say  again,  this  country  has  been 
the  agmssor.  You  have  made  descents 
upon  ti^eir  coasts ;  ybu  have  burnt  their 
towns,  plundered  their  country,  made  war 
upon  the  inhabitants,  confiscated  thehr  pro- 
perty, proscribed  and  imprisoned  tneir 
persons.  I  do  therefore  a£&m,  my  lords, 
that  instead  of  exacting  unconditional  sub« 
mission  from  the  colonies,  we  should  grant 
them  unconditional  redress.  We  have  in- 
jured them ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  en- 
slave and  oppress  them.  Upon  tlus  clear 
ground,  my  lords,  instead  of  chastisement, 
they  are  entitted  to  redrew.    A  repeal  of 


those  laws,  of  which  they  complain,  vfl 
b/e  the  first  step  to  that  redress.  Th 
people  of  America  look  upon  parliamea 
as  tne  authors  of  their  miseries ;  their  tt 
fections  are  estranged  from  their  sovereign 
Let,  then  reparation  come  from  the  haal 
which  inflicted  the  injuries;  let  condlii 
tion  succeed  chastisement ;  and  1  domai^ 
tain,  that  parliament  will  again  recover  ilj 
authority ;  that  his  Majesty  will  be  onej 
more  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  Aimj 
rican  subjects;  and  that  your  lordships,  4 
contributmg  to  so  great,  glorious,  salutaijl 
and  benignant  a  work,  will  receive  ta 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  part  4 
the  British  empire.  \ 

Lord  Weymouth  was  much  obliged 
the  noble  earl  for  his  explanation; 
every  thing  offered  by  his  lordship,  b( 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  Great  Brii 
was  the  aggressor,  and  that  not  apj 
to  him  to  be  the  case,  every  a 
built  on  such  a  supposition,  conseq 
fell  to  the  ground.     So  &r  from  this 
try  being  the  aggressor,  he  was  of  ops 
tliat  we  procrastinated  measures  of ' 
too  long,  in  hopes  thai  matters  might 
amicably  adjusted  without  an  appeal 
arms.     He  denied,  that  if  the  present 
tion  was  rejected   it  would  preclude 
future  hopes  of  conciliation.     The 
trary  was  much  the  more  probable 
position ;  and  though  it  were  othenHse, 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  evils 
to  be  deprecated  by  this  o^  any 
tion  taken  at  this  late  season  of  the 
as  the  campaign  would  be  begun,  an 
operations  commenced  before  any  acooi 
of  the  present  motion  could  reach  Ai 
He  was  certain  that  neither  Deane 
Franklin  were  mvited  to  the  French  m 
nor  were  admitted  to  the  anti-chamber 
Versailles,  or  to  confront,  or  affix>nt, 
British  minister  there.     They  might 
had  interviews  with  some  of  the  Fi 
ministry,  but  he  was  well  authorised 
confirm  what  had  been  advanced, 
France  at  no  time  stood  on  a  more 
footing  with  this  court  than  at  present 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  asserted,  that 
doctrines  held  out  in  the  sermon 
to  by  the  dukes  of  Graflon  and  Main 
ter,  were  highly  dangerous  and  rcpicfcc 
sible.  He  quoted  parts  of  the  discount; 
and  dared  any  prelate  to  avow  such  doo^ 
trine  in  that  House.  His  lordshq)  ti^ 
took  an  extensive  field  of  areumartj  ■■ 
spoke  relative  to  the  state  of  France,  ^ 
power  of  her  navy,  her  connection  with  thi' 
Congress,  and  her  intention  ataproper  V 
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irtBDitf  to  attack  U8.  He  denied  in  the 
aitpoMtiTe  terms  her  being  ingenuous, 
ikr  professions  of  friendship.  Have  you, 
id  his  brdship,  insisted  on  Dr.  Franklin 
d  the  other  American  deputies  being 
It  from  France  i  What  answer  have  you 
oeived  ?  Have  you  required  the  French 
lusters  to  shut  their  ports  against  the 
■ericsDs^  as  Portugal  has  done  i  Have 
p  explicitly  demanded,  that  all  Ameri- 
n  privateers  should  be  removed  from  the 
KBch  ports,  and  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
lit them,  either  with  or  without  their 
BBS  ?  What  answers  have  you  received  ? 
MS  France  prevent  her  oflScers  from 
pring  in  the  American  army  i  Has  she 
jtit  this  time  19  ships  of  the  line  com- 
letdy  fitted  and  lying  at  Brest,  and  2,000 
pkok  taken  out  of  her  Newfoundland 
JMeUready  to  man  four  more  ?  Has  she 
|t  dac  ships  of  the  line  fitted  and  ready 
r  sea  at  Toulon,  and  several  ships  and 
OOO  troops  at  Hispaniola?  Has  not  Spain 
IKiy  o^ital  fleet  and  army,  completely 
RDoed  and  collected  in  Europe?  Besides, 
a  ^  not  a  oonaiderable  naval  and  land 
kiDe  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Will  any  noble 
riiise,  and  tell  me  these  things  are  not 
»:  and  win  the  noble  lord  at  t&  head  of 
hrAdmiralty  (notwithstanding  his  great 
inuses  at  me  beginning  of  the  session) 
W  Tentnre  to  inform  your  lordships,  that 
lasudden  emergency  he  could  command 
ivethaD  ten  ships  of  the  line  i  My  lords, 
»iU  save  the  noble  lord  tiie  trouble  of 
livering  this  (juestion  by  telling  him,  h'e 
Ndd  noL  He  said,  every  pretext  of  the 
lip  which  carried  stores  to  America, 
Pg  the  adventures  of  private  merchants, 

t fallacious,  the  private  merchants  of 
ce  were  men  of  too  Utile  consideration 
Mny  onsuch  a  trade ;  that  5,000^.  ster- 
PS  was  more  than  any  French  merchants 
wl  raise,  that  there  was  no  comparison 
be  made  between  the  French  and  the 
merchants,  that  the  first  were  as 
h  tt  poor,  and  as  insignificant  as  the 
iwere  wealthy  and  respectable.  His 
up  declared,  that  having  much  leisure 
he  had  latelv  read  a  book  entitled 
■Weal  Papers,  wnich  treated  of  the  pub- 
*^ttnctioQs  in  1721,  that  in  it  he  met 
Mm  a  passage  which  struck  him  much; 
P^inal  Alberoni,  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
'£rs,  talking  to  his  correspondent  on  the 
ject  of  a  war  with  Spain,  said,  "  As 
I  as  you  can  keep  the  Spanish  forces 

J^i!  ^  ^**^^iii  y^^  ^  safe  from  any 
gw  from  Spam.**  This,  added  his  lord- 
*9>  exactly  suits  the   present  times': 
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France  will  let  us  convey  all  our  men,  and 
all  our  millions  across  the  Atlantic ;  but 
will  she  suffer  us  to  bring  any  of  the  former 
back  again  quietly  ^  His  lordship  denied 
that  the  Americans  had  all  along  aimed  at 
independency;  he  said  the  book  which 
had  been  published  under  the  title  of  Let* 
ters  from  the  Marquis  de  Montcahn,  in 
which  that  ofiicer  appeared  to  have  sent 
word  to  Old  France  many  years  ago,  that 
he  discovered  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  people  of  New  Fngland,  and  that  if 
the  English  did  not  take  effectual  care  to 
check  it,  it  would  one  day  burst  forth  to 
the  cost  of  the  mother  country,  had  been 
discovered  to  be  a  forgery,  and  that  the 
marquis  had  never  hinted  such  an  idea. 
That  the  fact  was,  the  Americans  were 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  declare  them* 
selves  independent,  nor  did  they  adopt 
that  measure  till  the  severities  of  our  acta 
of  parliament  drove  them  to  it ;  that  we 
had  step  by  step  forced  them  to  take  up 
arms  and  declare  wai; ;  that  after  having  so 
done,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  they 
should  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they 
were  able.  He  declared  that  general 
Washington  was  at  the  head  of  a  targe 
anny,  and  that  after  having  spent  three 
campaigns  to  so  little  purpose,  ailer  having 
suffered  our  brigades  to  lose  their  vigour, 
and  to  be  so  reduced  that  they  were  hardly 
fit  for  service,  was  it  likely  that  we  should 
be  more  successful  this  year  than  the  last  ? 
His  lordship  charged  administration  with 
holding  out  false  lights  to  the  people ;  he 
said  the  American  secretary  had  declared^ 
that  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  pro* 
curing  men  for  the  rebel  army,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  SO/,  a  man,  that  indeed 
he  had  afterwards  owned  his  mistake,  and 
said  he  meant  SO  dollars,  as  he  was  no 
financier  his  mistake  was  pardonable,  for 
surely  it  wouJd  be  no  greater  fault  in  him 
not  to  know  the  difference  between  dollars 
and  pounds,  than  it  was  for  the  great  finan* 
cier  to  mistake  currency  for  sterling.  Here 
his  lordship  took  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  Treasury-boardy 
in  the  making  their^ontracts,  and  particu* 
larly  mentioned  that  for  rum,  so  severely 
handled  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
said  he  never  heard  so  contemptible  a  de- 
fence as  had  been  made  for  that  business ; 
but  that  the  whole  conduct  of  administra* 
tion  was  of  a  piece ;  they  scandalously  sub* 
mitted  to  the  most  public  insults  from  the 
French  ;  they  were  pitifully  mean  and  pu* 
sillanimous  towards  the  natural  enemy  of 
this  kingdomi  and  barbarous*  uiyust  and 
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tyrannical  towards  their  brethren  and  fel- 
low subjects. 

His  lordship  answered  lords  Gower  and 
Lyttelt(m  on  the  ground  of  an  independent 
majority  having  supported  the  measures  of 
administration  for  the  last  ten  years.  He 
said  such  assertions  tended  to  deceive  and 
mislead.  That  a  majority  within  doors, 
and  a  majority  without,  were  two  matters 
essentially  distinct.  That  no  man  more 
heartily  revered  the  real,  disinterested 
country  gentlemen  than  he  did.  That 
early  in  Ufe  he  had  been  taught  to  value 
and  to  esteem  them ;  and  that  if  he  might 
quote  the  saying  of  a  very  able  and  re- 
spectable friend  then  near  him,  it  would, 
he  doubted  not,  convince  their  lordships  of 
the  veracity  of  his  assertion.  His  noble 
friend  many  years  since  told  him,  "  That 
he  was  better  pleased  with  hearing  a  sensi- 
ble and  independent  country  gentleman 
talk  for  ten  minutes,  than  with  the  finest 
speech  that  ever  was  uttered  by  an  Attor- 
ney-general." **  But,"  continued  his 
lordship,  "  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn ; 
every  country  gentleman  is  not  indepen- 
dent ;  there  are  modes  of  corruption  which 
have  found  their  way  even  to  the  land-hol- 
der, and  he  that  has  a  vote  is  not  always 
honest  enough  to  avoid  temptation." 
Taking  the  matter  up,  however,  in  the 
point  of  view,  in  which  the  noble  lords 
nave  placed  it,  is  not  the  great  support  of 
the  British  nation  commerce?  If  the 
streams  of  commerce  are  stopped,  will  not 
men  of  all  occupations  feel  the  conse- 
auence  ?  The  tradesman,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant,  will  not  be  the  only  sufferers, 
the  country  gentleman  will  find  his  land 
sink  in  value,  in  proportion  as  the  country 
is  drained  of  its  wealth,  and  the  means  of 
increasing  it  are  lost :  the  country  gentle- 
man, therefore,  forsakes  his  interest,  and 
Buffers  himself  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  his  own  destruction,  in  supporting  mea- 
sures which  evidently  tend  to  promote  the 
destruction  of  commerce.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  highly  commending  tlie 
motion,  and'  thanking  the  noble  earl  for 
having  made  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  said,  he  was 
proud  to  find  himself  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. He  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  the 
question  ;  but  as  he  was  up,  he  should  say 
«  word  or  two.  He  said,  the  passage  in 
the  sermon  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord, 
would  serve  and  answer  his  purpose.  He 
always  thought  that  America  aimed  at  in- 
•^epend^Qce ;  at  least  they  disdaimed  any 


dependence  upon  ^e  British  parliament} 
that  their  appeals  to  the  King,  in  his 
regal  capacity,  as  distinct  from  his  p 
ment,  plainly  pointed  that  out ;  and 
the  doctrines  maintained  in  support 
chartered,  rights,  uncontroulable  by 
liament,  by  which  means  a  king  may 
charge  any  number  of  his  subjects 
pleases  from  the  allegiance  due  to  uie  oti 
two  branches  of  the  legislature,  was 
trary  to  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
constitution.  He  said,  if  he  had  desc 
or  pointed  at  any  faction  which  did 
exist  in  the  state,  he  was  content  to ' 
the  obloquy :  or  had  maintained  any 
trines  that  would  not  bear  the  test,  he 
ready  to  abide  that  degree  of  censure 
office  merited.  He  trusted  he  had 
He  did  not  suppose  opposition  would 
willing  to  father  all  the  doctrines  im^ 
to  the  faction  therein  described;  but 
to  the  main  ground  for  his  reasons 
the  present  motion,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  discourse,  and  on  which  he  was 
warranted  in  fixing  a  public  stigma, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  public  protests 
papers  recorded  in  that  House.  He 
his  way  of  life  and  mode  of  condui 
himself,  did  not  permit  him  to  mix  mi 
with  the  world.  He  did  not  pretend 
much  knowledge  of  politics,  but  what 
had  learned  from  books.  Thepubli< 
so  severely  censured  contained  his 
ments.  He  might  be  mistaken,  but  he ' 
nevertheless  sincere.  He  was  naturally  i 
cUned  to  live  quietly,  and  on  a  friendhj 
footing  witli  all  mankind ;  but  there  woi 
insults  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  bomcl 
nor  would  he  bear  to  be  insulted  by  ev€4 
the  proudest  lord  in  that  House.*  i 

*  The  fo]lowlu(jr  are  Extracts  from  lb# 
Archbishop  of  York^s  Sermon  : 

**  It  is  the  usual  artifice  of  faction  to  hi^ 
for  something  colourable,  by  which  the  i^iMN: 
rant  and  unwary  may  be  deceived,  and  this  il 
commonly  affected,  by  the  adoption  of  afalii^* 
or  the  misapplication  of  a  true  piinciple. 

'*  What  is  assumed  upon  the  present  ocea* 
sion,  is  the  glorious  nature  of  liberty,  Ofthift 
there  can  be  no  question  ;  and  1  hope,  tfaat  M 
times  will  be  so  wretchedly  debased,  as  to  maki 
it  a  question  in  this  free  ooantry.  Itiioer* 
tainly  the  first  and  most  ?aluabie  of  all  human 
possessions.  It  realizes  and  secures  all  ibo 
rest ;  and  by  those,  who  are  in  the  enioymeat 
of  it,  ought  to  be  maintained  at  all  bssards* 
But  it  remains  to  be  settled  ;  wherein  does  il 
consist  P  I  have  sometimea  thought  it  a  mis* 
fortune,  that  a  thing  so  valuable  and  inporlanl 
should  have  no  word  in  oor  languagB  to  cx» 
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1(0]  to  Hostilities  in  America* 

Jhe  Earl  of  SkeUmme  observed,  in  re- 
■ly,  that  the  right  reverend  prelate  had 
lulged  those  doctrines   in   a    place 
ttiey  could  not  be  answered  at  the 
;  which,  among  other  reasons,  was  a 
good  one  for  abstaining  from  using 
iWpitas  a  medium  for  conveying  party 
factious  doctrines.    He,  on  the  other 
had  controverted  them  in  the  face  of 
whole  nation,  where,  if  he  erred  or 

it,  except  one  which  goes  to  every  thing 
tt  wild  and  lawless. 

If  therefore  we  would  avoid  abusing  oar 

taodjng  with  the  ideas  of  savage  liberty, 

bare  no  place  in  regulated  society,  we 

lU  ose  it  with  an  addition,  such  as  legal 

mil  liberty.    It  seems  to  consist,  in  a  free-  ^ 

from  all  restraints,  except  sach  as  esta-* 

bw  imposes,  for  the  good  of  the  oom- 

,  to  which  the  partial  good  of  each  indi- 

is  obliged  to  give  place. 

<*  At  there  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  but 

soru  of  government ;  that  of  law,  and  that 

Jbrcc ;  it  wants  no  argument  to  prove,  that 

the  last,  freedom  cannot  soosist.    If  it 

Its  therefore,  it  must  be  uf^der  law ;  and 

oecessity  that,  law  must  be  supreme ;  for  if 

I  aot  supreme,  itspower  most  be  abridged  by 

eaeniy,  force.    The  foundation  therefore  of 

1  freeilom,  is  the  supremacy  of  law.    It 

been  acknowledged  as  such,  bv  all  com* 

-wealths  from  the  beginning  or  the  world  ; 

the  only  power  which  can  protect  our  rights 

B  their  natural  adversaries,  despotism  and 

rchy.    These  indeed  have  usually  gone  to- 

for  no  anarchy  ever  prevailed,  which 

not  end  in  despotism. 

'*  The  paasioos  of  men  are  restless  and  enter- 
inng,  the  occasions  which  time  may  present 
Ibem  are  innumerable,  and  the  possible  si- 
ition  of  things  much  more  various,  than  any 
omcao  foresee.  But  the  sapremacy  of 
w  is  a  steady  and  uniform  rule,  to  which 
phsK,  who  mean  well,  may  in  all  circum- 
llHices  safely  adhere. 

'*  To  those  indeed,  who  mean  delinquency, 
it  is  not  very  favourable.  This  they  were 
Iwareof,  and  have  therefore  substituted  ano- 
jber  rale,  by  which  every  man's  humour  or  in- 
tanestis  to  be  made  the  measure  of  his  obe- 
^Koce. 

.   ^  Bj  this  system  of  political  rights,  ambition, 
leveoge,  envy,  and  avarice,  with  the  other  bad 

Cnons,  the  controuliog  of  which  is  the  very 
at  and  meaning  of  law,  are  all  let  loose  ; 
iad  those  dear  interests,  for  the  protection  of 
which  we  trust  in  law,  are  at  once  abandoned 
la  outrage. 

**  It  is  wonderful  that  so  weak  a  system 
Aould  find  stability,  even  in  popular  madness. 
Itis  wonderful  that  extreme  folly  should  not 
be  more  inoocent.  But  it  is  most  wonderful 
that  thosi*  who  have  any  thing  to  lose,  should 
^lopt  such  a  system. 
"Do  they  bold  their  dbtinctions and  for- 
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misrepresented,  the  right  reverend  prelate 
had  every  opportunity  of  confuting  him, 
and  defending  nis  assertions.  His  lordship 
then  put  him  in  mind  of  his  want  of  good 
manners;  observed,  that  in  his  Sermon 
the  word  « liberty'  had  stuck  in  his  throat, 
being  too  hard  for  digestion.  And  added, 
that  the  greatest  actof  ms^animity  in  his 
Maiesty  was  the  removal  from  the  tuition 
of  his  son,  a  man,  who  would  not  suffer 

tunes  by  any  other  tenure,  than  that  of  law  t 
and  will  tlvey  put  them  to  the  hazard,  for  the 
chance  of  gaining  something  better  in  the  up- 
roar? 

**  This  would  be  a  more  desperate  species  of  - 
gaming,  than  any  other  which  is  known,  even 
in  these  times,  ^ut  nothing  is  too  mean  for 
the  uses  of  parties,  especially  as  they  are  now 
constituted.  Parties  once  bad  a  principle  be^ 
longing  to  them,  absurd  perhaps,  and  indefen- 
sible, but  still  carrying  a  notion  of  duty,  by 
which  honest  minds  might  easily  be  caught. 

**  But  there  are  now  combinations  of  mdivi- 
duals,  who  instead  of  being  the  sons  and  ser- 
vants of  the  community,  make  a  league  for  ad- 
vancing their  private  interests.  II  is  their  busi- 
ness to  hold  high  the  notion  of  political  honour. 
I  believe  and  trust  it  is  not  injurious  to  say ,  that 
such  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that,  by  which 
the  lowest  and  wickedest  combinations  are  held 
togrether ;  and  that  it  denotes  |he  last  stage  of 
political  depravity. 

*'  There  is  another  point,  id  the  clearing  of 
which  the  common  cause  of  legak freedom  is 
intimately  concerned.  Those,  who  maintain 
these  doctrines,  justify  themselves  by  the  glo- 
rious Revolution.  Are  the  cases  in  any  view 
similar  ?  Or  did  the  leaders  in  that  great  busi- 
ness act  upon  principles  such  as  theirs  ?  Many 
j  went  into  that  euterprize,  who  were  of  different 
complexionsand  characters,and  with  very  differ-^ 
ent  designs  and  motives ;  some,  who  but  littlct 
before,  when  they  thought  it  their  interest,  were 
ready  enough  to  have  Mtrayed  the  constitution. 
But  the  best  and  honestest  among  them  stood 
forth  avowedly,  as  supporting  the  supremacy  . 
of  law.  Have  these  men  done  the  same?  or 
have  they  not,  io  every  step  of  the  American 
contest,  assailed  and  insulted  it?  They  have 
maintained,  that  a  charter  which  issues  from 
the  king's  sole  pleasure,  is  valid  against  an 
act  of  parliament.  They  have  maintained,  ^ 
that  a  king  of  England  has  the  power  to  dis- 
charge any  numMr  of  his  subjects  that  he 
pleases,  from  the  allegiance  that  Is  due  Co  the 
state. 

«« They  used  their  best  endeavours  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  and  power  of  the  colonies 
into  the  scale  of  the  crown ;  but  we  thank 
God's  good  providence,  that  we  had  a  prince 
upon  the  throne,  whose  magnanimity  and  jus- 
tice were  superior  to  such  temptations.  Of 
those  men  therefore  they  have  taken  the  name, 
but  not  the  principles,  and  have  so  far  aspersed 
their  memory.*' 
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the  word  *  liberty'  to  be  pronounced  witii- 
out  a  qualification.  [Here  a  cry  of  Order ! 
order !] 

The   Earl  of   Mansfield^   by  suddenly 
rbing  to  speak,  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
altercation,  but  said  nothing  new  upon  the 
subject.    He  maintained  his  former  opi- 
nions, respecting  the  American  views  of 
independency ;  but  relied  more  upon  what 
^^as  urged  in  Montcalm's  Letters,  which 
he  insisted  were  not  spurious ;   upon  the 
preamble  of  the  Charter  Act,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  king  William,  to  the  province 
of  Massachuset's  Bay ;  to  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1732 ;  to  the  writings  of  a 
gentleman  who  published  a  tract  on  the 
colonies  in  1749 ;  to  two  or  three  other 
fpeculative  opinion^  thrown  out  by  a  few 
private  individuals,  in  which,  sir  Josiah 
Ciiild,  in  his  Treatise  on  Trade,  was  in- 
cluded;  than  to   any  substantial   proof 
drawn  from  their  former  or  present  con- 
duct,   llie  substance  of  his  lordship's  ar- 
gument, (separated  from  his  quotations) 
was,  that  the  Americans  had  assumed  to 
themselves,  the  dignity  and  rights  of  inde- 
pendent   states.      Would  they    descend 
from  that  proud  situation  to  confer  about 
terms    of  subordination  f    Certainly  not. 
They  must  feel  the  superiority  of  your 
arms,  before  they  will  listen  to  you.    The 
present  is  not  a  fit  season  to  treat;    try 
them,  after  this  campaign,  and  then,   if 
you  are  disposed  to  treat,  take  the  liurge 
ground ;  but  before  you  consent  to  such 
treaty,  be  sure  that  a  disposition  is  begot- 
ten on  both  sides  the  water,  to  relax  a 
little  from  mutual  claims,  and  consent  only 
to  treat  by  commissioners ;   in  order  that 
the  pulse  of  the  leading  people  of  America 
may  be  felt,  and  a  certain  knowledge  ac- 
quired of  what  will  compose  the  troubles 
of  that  country.    This  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  subject  o£  treating  can  properly 
come  before  parliament.    But  for  one  of 
the  contendbg  parties,  and  that  the  highest 
and  greatest,  to  begin  pacific  negociations, 
by  totally  repeali^  all  the  statutes  the 
other  party  complamed  of,  was  what  he 
could  not  give  liis  assent  to ;   because  it 
was  not  only  in  the  first  instance  sacrificing 
the  dignity  of  parliament  and  the  nation  to 
the  unjust  claims  of  the  Americans,  but  it 
"was  piacinff  them  in   a  situation,  to  be 
treated  wim  contempt,  in  case  the  Con- 
gress should  tell  you,  they  were  inde- 
pendent states,  and  would  not  treat  with 


Lord  Ondovo  rose  to  defend  a  doU 
lord,  in  the  other  House  Hord  Nortk 
from  what  had  fidlen  firom  me  noble  lor 
who  spoke  last  but  one.  He  insisted  th 
charge  was  untrue ;  that  the  affiur  aboq 
the  rum-contracts  had  been  grossly  mine 
presented;  that  the  contract  had  bea 
made  with  aU  pqiBsible  frugality,  and  Ion 
than  the  navy  contracts ;  and  as  to  th 
blunder  about  currency  and  sterling,  di 
noble  lord  alluded  to,  had  said  at  first  It  mi 
sterling,  but  beins  contradicted,  gsfe  i 
up  for  the  time.  On  his  return  home,  h 
found,  however,  the  first  assertion  n 
right. 

The  question  being  put,  the  House  di 
vided :  Not  Contents  76,  Proxies  23—99 
Contents. 26,  Proxies  2— 2b.  Majoci^ 
against  the  Motion  71. 

I 


Mr.  Speaker  Norton's  Speech  to  A 
King  on  presenting  the  Money  B3bJ 
June  6.  Tne  Kine  calne  to  the  House  fl 
Peers  to  put  an  end  to  the  Session. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Co 
on  presenting  the  Money  Bills, 
his  Majesty  as  follows : 

**  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  ; 

^*  Your  Majestjr's  loyal  Commons 
passed  five  Money  Bills  for  the  service 
the  current  year.     The  first,  a  Bill 
enabling  your  Majesty  to  defiay  the 
tra  expences  of  the  American  war,  and 
make  good  the  deficiencjr  of  the  gold  o ' 
the  second  for  raising  five  millions  by 
nuities,  and  for  establishing  a  lottery ; 
ther  for  laying  a  tax  upon  servants; 
ther  for  laying  a  tax  upon  auctions, 
upon  sales  of  estates,  leases,  and  0 
by  auction ;  and  another  for  granting 
your  Majesty  a  certain  sum  out  of 
sinking  fund,  and  for  appropriatmg 
several  sums  granted  in  this  session 
uses  therein  provided ;  to  v^ich  your  fiif 
fill  Commons,   Sir,  humbly  desire  f 
assent.    Your  Commons,  Sir,  in  the  co 
of  the  present  session,  have  applied 
selves  with  all  possible  diligence  to 
business ;  and  have  done  aliin  their  ^ 
to  procure  the  ease,  happiness  and  p 
perity  of  your  subjects ;  and  have  gr" 
the  most  ample   supplies.     They 
strengthened  the  hands  of  goven 
and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
mote  a  speedy  and  effectual  recondli 
with  America.    They  are  fuUy  cons 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  troubles 
America  should  be  amicably  settled; 
that  the  legislative  authority  of  this  u^. 
try  should  be  established  and  maintainw 
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vnr  afl  tout  Majesty's  dotniniona.  "Your 
ikbM  tcmmonSf  rnmly  relying  on  your 
Iftjestjr^  wisdom  and  true  regara  to 
<be  interest  of  all  you^  subjects^  have 
itrengthened  your  hands'  in  the  fullest 
annoer;  and  have  every  right  to  expect 
Aatyour  Majesty's  subjects  in  America 
vill  return  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty ; 
•nd  that  disorder  and  rebellion  will  give 
|hce  to  peace  and  reconciliation/' 
t 

Tke  King^s  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
&moft.]  His  Majesty  closed  the  Ses- 
rioo  widb  the  following  Speech  to  both 
Hooses: 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 

\  *^  The  conclusion  of  the  public  business, 

pA  the  consideration  of  the  inconvenience 

lAkh  I  fear  you  must  have  suffered  by  so 

aa  attendance,  call  upon  me  to  put 

eod  to  this  session  of  parliament :  but  I 

lot  let  you  go  into  your  several  ct^m- 

without  expressing  my  entire  appro- 

loa   of    your   conduct,    and  without 

king    you     for    the    unquestionable 

'  you  have  given  to  me,  and  to  all 

world,  of  the  continuance  of  your  at- 

mient  to  my  person  and  govemmei^t, 

joar  clear  discernment  of  the  true  inte- 

of  your  country^y  and  of  your  steady 

!veraace  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 

legislature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
**  I  cannot  mfficiently  thank  you  for  the 
^  and  public  spirit  with  whicn  you  have 
ted  the  large  and  extraordinary  sup- 
,  which  I  have  found  myself  under  tne 
of  asking  of  my  faithiiil  Com- 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year ; 
I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
particular  marks  of  your  affection  to 
as  well  in  enabling  me  to  discharge 
debts  contracted  on  account  of  my 
vemment,  as  in  making  so  consi- 
an  augmentation  to  the  Civil  List 
during  my  life, 
^  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
I  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence,  that, 
well  concerted  and  vigorous  exertion 
:die  great  force  you  have  put  into  my 
the  operations  of  this  campaign, 
and  land,  will  be  blest  with  such 
as  may  most  effectually  tend  to 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ame- 
and  to  the  re-establishment  of  that 
itutional  obedience,  which-  all  the 
of  a  free  state  owe  to  tlie  au- 
oflaw." 

^e  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to 
l?OL,XlX.] 


the  21st  of  July.    It  was  afterwards  fur- 
ther prorogued  to  the  18th  of  November. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

OF    THE 

FOURTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN- 

The  Ki7ig*s  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses* 
sion.2  November  id,  1777.  His  Majesty 
opened  the  Session  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

<*  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  ; 

*<  It  IS  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  I 
can  have  recourse  to  the  wisdom  and  sup- 
port of  my  parliament,  in  this  conjuncture, 
when  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion  in 
North  America  demands  our  most  serious 
attention.  The  powers  which  you  have 
intrusted  me  witn  for  the  suppression  of 
this  revolt,  have  been  faithfully  exerted ; 
and  I  have  a  just  confidence,  that  the  con- 
duct and  courage  of  my  officers,  and  the 
spirit  and  intrepidity  of  my  forces,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  will,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  be  attended  with 
important  success :  but  as  I  am  persuaded^ 
that  you  will  see  the  necessity  ot  preparing 
for  such  further  operations,  as  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  war,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
uie  rebels,  may  render  expedient,  I  am, 
for  that  purpose,  pursuing  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  keeping  my  land  forces  complete 
to  their  present  establishment;  and  if  I 
should  have  occasion  to  increase  them,  by 
contracting  any  hew  engagements,  I  rely 
on  your  zeal  and  public  spirit,  to  enable 
me  to  make  them  good. 

"  I  receive  repeated  assurances  from  fo- 
reign powers,  of  their  pacific  dispositions* 
My  own  cannot  be  doubted :  but,  at  this 
time,  when  the  armaments  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Spain  continue,  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  make  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation to  my  naval  force,  as  well  to 
keep  my  kingdoms  in  a  respectable  state  of 
security,  as  to  provide  an  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  extensive  commerce  of  my 
subjects ;  and  as,  on  tlie  one  hand,  I  am' 
determined  tliat  the  peace  of  Europe  shall 
not  be  disturbed  by  me,  so,  on  the  other, -I 
will  always  be  a  faiUiful  guardian  of  the 
honour  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

"  I  have  ordered  the  Estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  Ilie 
various  services  which  I  have  mentioned  to 

[aA] 
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you  will  unavoidably  require  large  sup- 
plies ;  and  nothing  could  i'elieve  my  mind 
from  the  concern  which  I  feel  tor  the 
heavy  charge  which  they  must  bring  on 
my  mithful  people,  but  the  perfect  convic- 
tion that  they  are  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare,  and  the .  essential  interests  of  my 
lcingdoms« 

*^  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 
<<  I  will  steadily  pursue  the  measures  in 
which  we  are  engaged  for  there-establish- 
ment of  that  constitutional  subordination, 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will 
maintain  through  the  several  parts  of  my 
dominions:  but  I  shall  ever  be  watchful 
for  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
efRisien  of^  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  and 
the  calamities  which  are  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  war.  And  I  still  hope,  that  the 
deluded  and  unhappy  multitude  will  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance ;  ai^d  that  the  re- 
membrance of  what  they  once  enjoyed, 
the  regret  for  Vhat  diey  have  lost,  and  the 
feelings  of  what  they  now  suffer  imder  the 
Arbitrary  tyranny  of  their  leaders,  will  re- 
kindle in  their  hearts  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign,  and  of  attachment  to  their 
mother  country ;  luid  that  they  will  enable 
tne,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
my  parliament,  to  accomplish,  ^at  I 
j^all  consider  as  the  greatest  happiness  of 
toy  life,  and  the  greatest  glory  of  my 
reign,  the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and 
confidence  to  my  American  colonies." 

Debate  in  tlie  Lords  on  the  Address  of 
Thanks,^     Hin  Majesty  having  retired, 

Earl  Percy*  rose.  He  said  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  nave  the  honour  of  moving  an 
Address  in  answer  to  the  most  gracious 
Speech  from  the  throne.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  own  insufficiency  for  an  under- 
taking which  called  for  the  most  zealous 
and  energetic  lan^age  that  House  was 
capable  of  expressmg  itself  in.  His  lord- 
ship observed,  an  event  had  happened 
aince  they  last  sat  there,  which  ought  to 
give  every  noble  lord  the  most  heart-felt 
pleasure ;  that  was,  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
88  it  was  an  additional  security  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
those  constitutional  rights  which  were 
known  to  be  so  peculiarly  the  care  of  the 
amiable  and  virtuous  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  were  likely  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  latest  posterity,  through  his  illus- 
trious house.  He  then  applied  himself 
~ — 

«  Hugh  Percy,  eldest  ton  of  the  duke  of 
MortbutntMiriaiid :  succeeded  his  father  in  1786. 
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particularly  to  the  contents  of  Hie  l^p^dh 
and  passed  the  highest;  encomiuim  <m  the 
humane  but  firm  spirit  with  which  it  i^ 
fraught.  He  acknowledged  his  obligatioot 
in  common  with  the  officers  serving  mAiat* 
rica,  for  the  very  gracious  testimony  whi^ 
has  been  given  to  their  services  by  dMl 
royal  master,  and  the  high  confidence  hi 
expressed,  in  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  <4 
his  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  9i 
mented,  as  a  professional  man,  what  a  dii 
agreeable  situation  persons  serving  m  hid 
commands  stood  in,  when  accidents,  wluq 
it  was  fre<}uently  not  in  the  power  of  ftj 
greatest  military  skiU  or  foresight  to  dewfj 
or  prevent,  were  attributed  to  neglect  o 
incapacity.  He  lamented  the  fiite  of  tluiii 
brave  and  able  men,  who  were  thus  lidl 
to  suffer  undl^  unjust  censures ;  andi^ 
absence  in  a  distant  country,  neoessai^ 
prepnted  them  from  having  an  opporii 
nit'j  to  defend  themselves.  FVom  his  oil 
knowledge,  he  could  affirm,  that  ikij 
were  as  cruel  as  ill  founded.  It  was 
possible,  at  this  distance,  to  pass  a  j 
ment  on  the  operations  of  war ;  it  was  i 
dicious  and  unfair  to  estimate  their 
priety  by  the  events.  It  was  with  p 
tar  satisfaction,  therefore,  thathe  peri 
his  Majesty  and  his  ministers,  and  he 
lieved  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
entertahied  sentiments  of  a  very  i 
kind.  A  great  deal  hAd  been  already 
considering  what  great  obstacles  were  \ 
be  surmounted;  and  he  had  the  M 
founded  hope,  that  the  issue  woaldhei 
less  prosperous,  than  the  measures  hithd 
adopted  were  wise,  and  the  execudoo' 
them  honourable  and  glorious  to  those' 
whom  it  was  entrusted.  His  lordship  a 
pressed  great  sorrow  for  the  occasicml 
the  war,  and  the  effiision  of  human  blolj 
which  wais  inseparable  from  such  a 
but  he  was  convinced,  how  much 
his  Majesty,  the  parliament  and  the 
might  feel  on  the  occasion,  the  temper^ 
America  made  it  necessary;  the  p^ 
there  had  been  deluded  and  misled  by  ^ 
leaders;  and  nothing,  he  feared,  wo^ 
compel  them  to  return  to  their  alli^^ 
but  a  continuance  of  the  same  &cxi 
exertions  on  our  part,  till  we  were  fully  e 
abled  to  convince  them,  that  as  our  n^^ 
were  indisputably  supreme,  so  our  8tren| 
was  fully  adequate  to  their  full  maintenaii 
and  support.  He  concluded  his  remaf 
on  the  Speech,  with  passing  great  ca 
mendations  on  that  humane,  gracious,  I 
therly  spirit,  which,  he  said,  it  breathe 
and  UiQ  invxtatioQ  it  held  forth  to  our  ^ 
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l^  colonieSf  to  return  to  their  loyalty 

ffli  tlieff  former  constitutional  connection 

lodlUacbment  to  this  country.    His  lord- 

ik^thenmoTed  the  following  Addresa : 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

M  yfe  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 

iqn]  subjectSi  the  Lords  spiritual  and 

temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,    beg 

&\o  return  your  Majesty  our  humble 
for  your  most  gracious  Speech  firpm 
Ae  throne. 

'  «  Permit  us,  Sir,  to  offer  our  congratu- 
tltioDS  to  your  Majesty  on  the  mcrease  of 
lur  domestic  happbess  by  the  birth  of 
^otber  princess,  and  the  recovery  of  your 
imjal  consort;  who  Is  most  highly  endear- 
^  to  ^  nation,  as  well  by  her  Majesty's 
t  and  amiable  virtues,  as  by  every 
pledge  of  security  to  our  religious  and 
liberties. 

We  are  duly  sensible  of  your  M^esty's 
*     s  in  recurring  to  the  advice  and 
of  your  parhament  in  the  present 
uncture,  when  the  rebellion  in  North 
stOl  continues:    and  we  return 
Msyesty  our   imfeigned  thanks  for 
communicated  to  us  the  just  confi- 
which  your  Majesty  reposes  in  the 
intrepioity,  and  exertions  of  your 
's  officers  and  forces,  both  by  sea 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we 
a  well-foimded  hope  of  the  im- 
t  successes  which  under  the  blessing 
Providence,  may  be  expected,  we  can- 
but  qpplaud  your  Majesty's  unwearied 
^  lance  and  wisdom  in  recommending  to 
to  prepare  at  aU  events,  for  such  farmer 
ations  as  the  contingencies  of  the  war 
the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels  may  render 
lient ;  we  are  therefore  gratefully  sen- 
of  your  Majesty's  consideration  in 
the  measures  necessary  to  keep 
i  forces  complete  to  the  present 
lishment :  and  we  owe  it  both  to  your 
and  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  shall 
concur  in  enabling  your  Ma- 
to  make  good  such  new  engagements 
foreign  powers  for  the  augmentation 
e  aoxdisvy  troops,  as  the  weighty  mo- 
jomr  Majesty  has  stated  to  us  may 
:e  you  to  contract. 

It  IS  with  great  satis&ction  we  learn 
your  Majesty  receives  repeated  as- 
ces  from  fi^ign  powenTof  their 
c  dispositions ;   and  with  hearts  full 
gratituae  and  admiration,  we  acknow- 
your  Majesty's  humane,  steady,  and 
ed  conduct,  which  is  equally  well 
ated  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
N  ^'Sitfn  ifisb  to  preserve  the  general 


tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  your  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
the  security  of  these  kingdoms,  and  Uiq 
commercial  interests  of  your  subjects. 

"  We  thankfully  receive  your  Majesty's 
declaration  of  perseverance  in  the  measures 
now  pursuing  for  the  re-establishment  of 
a  just  and  constitutional  subordination 
through  the  several  parts  of  your  Ma- 
jest's  dominions:  and  we  beg  leave  to 
assure  your  Majesty  that  we  participate 
the  desire  which  at  the  same  time  animates 
your  royal  breast,  to.  see  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  an  end  to  uieefiusion  of 
blood,  and  the  various  calamities  insepa- 
rable from  a  state  of  war. 

"  The  constant  tenor  of  your  Majesty's 
reign  has  shewn  that  your  whole  attention 
is  employed  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
all  your  people :  and  whenever  our  un-  . 
hi^Dy  fellow-subjects  in  North  America 
shall  duly  return  to  their  allegiance,  we 
shall  reaaily  concur  in  every  wise  and  sa-  , 
lutary  measure  which  can  contribute  to  re- 
store confidence  and  order,  and  to  fix  tliei 
mutual  welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  on  the  most  solid  and  permanent 
foundations.'* 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  heartily  agreed 
with  what  had  been  urged  by  the  noble 
lord.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  increase 
of  the  present  royal  family  was  the  best 
security  for  the  rrotestant  religion,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties of  this  country.  He  said,  our  com- 
manders in  America,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  were  entitled  to  our  highest  confi- 
dence and  thanks,  and  he  made  no  doubt 
that  their  military  skill,  and  the  native  int 
trepidity,  and  discipline  of  the  troops, 
would  m  the  end  prevail.  He  lamented 
the  occasion  of  employing  them ;  but,  he 
observed,  it  became  necessary :  he  should 
therefore  give  his  hearty  concurrence,  to 
the  Address. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry •  I  have  fi*equent^ 
ly  ^ven  my  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  co* 
erang  America ;  'and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
means  employed,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  House,  have  been 
so  many  firesh  confirmations  that  I  have 
not  been  mistaken.  Not  a  noble  lord  is 
more  firmly  persuaded  than  myself,  th^ 
the  supreme  controul  over  every  depdn* 
dency  of  this  empire,  is  ultimately  longed 
in  this  legislature.  The  very  essence  of 
government  require  si^ch  a  supremacy  to 
be  lodged  somewhere ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  seriously  asserted,  that  tlie  controul  ne« 
cessary  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  civil 
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government,  can  be  either  divided  or  vest- 
ed elsewhere.    This  supreme  power,  I  do 
ventw^  to  affirm,  pennades  every  part  of 
the  British  dommions ;  but  while  I  contend 
for  this,  I  am  equally  convinced  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  exertmg  it  at  first,  and  the  still 
greater  folly  of  persevering  in  a  conduct 
which,  I  fear,  will  sooner  or  later  prove 
the  destruction  of  this  country.    I  now 
recommend  what  I  have  frequently  before 
urged  to  your  lordships,  to  consider  this 
country  and  America,  not  what  they  are, 
but  what  they  must  be.    Observe  the  scale 
both  countries  are  laid  down  upon  ;    con- 
sider the  veiy  different  states  they  are, 
however  slowly,  approaching  to.     Attend 
to  the  vast  extent  of  one,  and  the  diminu- 
tive figuse  of  Britain ;   to  tlieir  domestic 
situations ;   to  the  increase  of  population 
in  one,  and  the  inevitable  decline  of  it  in 
the  other ;  the  luxurV)  dissipation,  and  all 
their  concomitant  effects  in  this  country, 
and  the  frugality,  industry,  and  consequent 
wise  policy  of  America.    These,  my  lords, 
were  the  main  groimds  on  which  I  presum- 
ed to  trouble  you  from  time  to  time  on  this 
subject.    I  foresaw  then,  as  I  continue  to 
do,  that  a  period  must  arrive,  when  Ame- 
rica woula  render  herself  independent ; 
that  this  country  would  fall,  and  the  seat 
of  empire  be  removed  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic :  nay,  my  lords,  so  firmly  persuaded  am 
I  of  the  event,  that  I  always  held  it  as  a 
certain  and  natural  consequence  of  the 
connection  between  both  countries.      I 
therefore   always  wished,   that  that  day 
should  be  postponed,  as  far  as  the  causes 
I  have  mentioned  could  possibly  admit  of: 
for  as  surely,  and  as  long  as  the  grass  con- 
tinues to  grow,  or  the  smoke  to  ascend, 
the  same  causes  will  produce  similar  ef- 
fects.    As  in  the  physical  world  they  are 
uniform,  so  in  the  political  they  are  no  less 
certain. 

I  should,  my  lords,  be  very  sorry  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  I  desired  to  accelerate 
the  independence  of  America,  on  account 
of  its  unimportance  to  this  country ; 
nothing  ever  was  farther  from  my  thoughts ; 
I  know  its  value  too  well :  I  wished  for 
the  farther  enjoyment  of  it,  till  I  perceived 
that  such  an  expectation  was  founded  in 
error;  that  moment  arrived,  the  instant 
the  question  relative  to  the  right  was  agi- 
tated, or  at  least  persisted  in,  so  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  measures  of  coercion.  So 
long  as  we  could  have  held  America  as  a 
dependency,  acknowledging  spontaneously 
her  subordination  and  political  obedience 
to  this  country,  Amenca  was  worth  re- 


taining; when  that  friendly  tie  was  brokeoi 
we  should  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate; 
and  if  that  did  not  succeed,  then  bare  pro- 
claimed her  independent,  and  brought  ofer 
as  friends  and  allies  those  whom  a  contnry 
conduct  would  of  necessity  have  made 
our  most  inveterate  and  powerful  enemiet 
Buty  my  lords,  besides  those  geoersl  res* 
sons,  others  have  since  arisen,  that  gin 
additional  weight  to  my  former  arguments  j 
the  chief  of  which  is,  the  immediate  m 
practicability  and  danger  of  the  measora 
now  pursuing ;   the  imminent  peril  of  nol 
only  the  premature  loss  of  our  colooiei 
but,  what  I  think  infinitely  more  importui; 
the  destruction  of  this  country ;  the  pn 
cipitating  us  Into  that  ruin  whidi  oouM 
not  be  effected  but  by  the  slow  progre«M 
operations  of  those  political  causes,  whi^ 
I  have  now  alluded  to:    causes,  vhiq 
must,  in  all  human  probabflity,  have 
place,  at  some  very  remote  period, 
your  lordships  advert  seriously  to  the 
state  of  this  country ;  the  critical  sitm 
of  affairs  in  America ;  the  disposition 
foreign  powers ;   their  ability  and  in<" 
tion  to  annoy  us ;  the  uncertaintjr  of 
tary  events,  and  the  numerous   " 
attending  the  carrying  on  a  war  at  8U( 
distance;    and  I  much   doubt  but  vi 
lordships  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  Id 
forward  to  the  very  alarming  conseqi 
a  perseverance  such  as  that  now 
mended  from  the  throne  must  be , 
tive  of.    For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  1 
ruin  before  us,  snould  they  be  8d( 
Though  late,  it  is  better  to  sit  down 
our  present  loss,  than  continue  to  molt 
those  perils  which  surround  us  oo 
side.     1  think  the  only  measure  wl 
promises  even  a  temporary  pi 
18  to  withdraw  our  fleets  and  armies, 
by  makine  a  virtue  of  necessity,  dc 
America  independent. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  :• 

My  lords;  I  most  cheerfully 
with  the  first  paragraph  of  tlie  Ad 


\ 


*  The  foHowiog  Report  of  the  £srl  of 
faam*8  Speech  upon  this  occaiioo. 
Uken  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd.  8eefol.|| 
p.  149.  See  also  fioyd*s  MfwAs, 
p.  383. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  said : 

I  rite,  my  lords,  to  declare  mj 
meats  on  this  most  solemn  and  seriooi  m 
It  has  imposed  a  load  opon  my  miod,  whi 
fear,  nothing  can  remove;  but  which  '" 
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Dortd  by  the  noble  lord,  I  would  even 
p  prostrate  myself  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sffooe,  were  it  necessary,  to  testify  my 
joy  St  any  event  which  may  promise  to 
mU  to  the  domestic  felicity  of  ray  sove* 
li^,  at  any  thing  which  may  seem  to 

leloendeaTonr  its  alleTiation,  by  a  free  and 
mtsenei  ooiDmunication  of  my  seDtiments. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  Address,  1  bare  the 
IMoar  of  heartily  concur riug  with  the  noble 
tfl  who  moTed  it.  No  roan  feels  sincerer  joy 
lio  I  do ;  none  can  offer  more  genuine  con- 
iitttlatioo  00  every  accession  oi  strength  to 
II  Protestant  succession  :  I  therefore  join  in 
Nry  ooogratulatioo  on  the  birth  of  another 
ibooSr  aad  the  happy  recovery  of  her  Ma- 
isj.  Bat  I  most  stop  here;  my  courtly 
pa|lii8aBce  will  carry  me  no  further :  I  will 
St  joio  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and 
hgnet :  I  cannot  concur  in  a  blind  and  ser- 
k  Address,  which  approves,  and  endea? ours 
inoctify,  tbe  monstrous  measures  which 
m  besped  disgrsce  and  misfortune  upon  us — 
lich  bsve  brooghtTnin  to  our  doors.  This, 
^  lords,  IS  a  perilous  and  tremendous  mo* 
|Nt!  It  isnot  a  time  for  adulation.  The 
^oothnsss  of  flsttery  cannot  now  avail-~can* 
''Are  OS  io  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It 
Dccessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the 
;e  of  truth.    We  must  dispel  the  delu- 

sod  the  darkness  which  en? elope  it ;  and 
■tiy,  in  its  full  danger  and  true  colours,  the 
Is  Ihst  is  brought  to  our  doors. 
iTbJs,  my  lords,  is  our  doty ;  it  is  the  proper 
pedoo  of  thb  noble  assembly,  sitting,  as  we 
'  ofMo  our  honours  in  this  H'.  use,  the  here- 
cooncil  of  the  crown:  and  who  is  the 
'^where  is  the  minister,  that  has  dared 

iggsst  to  the  throne  the  contrary,  uncon- 

ioDsl  language  this  day  delivered  from  it? 

le  accustom^  language  from  the  throne 

beeo^pplication  to  paniament  for  advice, 

relisnce  on  its  constitutional  advice  and 

as  it  is  the  right  of  parliament  to 

10  it  is  the  doty  of  the  crown  to  ask  it. 

oBtbis  day,  and  in  this  extreme  moment- 
K  exigency,  no  reliance  is  reposed  on  our 
Bitilational  counsels!  no  advice  is  asked 
Mt  the  sober  and  enlightened  care  of  parlia- 
fst!  But  the  crown,  from  itself,  and  by  it- 
%  declares  an  unalterable  determination  to 
Inue  measores — and  what  measures,  my 
lids?— The  measures  that  have  produced  the 
imineDt  oerils  that  threaten  us ;  the  measures 
it  have  Drought  ruin  to  our  doors. 
iJao  the  minister  of  the  day  now  presume  to 
tpect  s  cootinuance  of  support,  in  this  ruinous 
6toatioo  ?  Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  its 
gmty  tod  its  duty,  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into 
bIobs  of  the  one,  and  the  violation  of  the 
her?— To  give  an  unlimited  credit  and  sup- 
Nt  for  the  steady  perseverance  in  measures ; 
Mis  the  word  and  the  conduct— proposed  for 
PMJsriiamenUry  advice,  but  dictated  and 
wed  apoa  as— lo  meastiresy  I  say,  my  lords, 


give  a  farther  security  to  the  permanent 
enjoyment  of  the  religious  and  civil  rights 
of  my  fellow-subjects ;  but  while  I  do  this, 
I  must  at  the  same  time  express  mr 
strongest  disapprobation  of  the  address, 
and  the  fatal  measures  which  it  approves. 

which  have  rednced  this  late  flourishiug  em« 
pire  to  ruin  and  contempt !— *<  But  yeaterday, 
and  England  might  have  stood  against   the 
world ;  now  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence.'* 
I  use  the  words  of  a  poet ;  but  though  it  be 
poetry,  it  is  no  fiction.    It  is  a  shameful  troth, 
that  not  only  the  power  and  strength  of  this 
country  are  wasting  away  and  expiriog;  hut 
her  well-earned  glories,  her  true  honour,  and 
substantial  dignity,  are  sacrificed.   France,  my 
lords,  has  insulted  ^oo ;  she  has  encouraged 
and  sustained  America  ;  and  whether  America 
be  wrong  or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country 
ought  to  spurn  at  the  officions  insult  of  French 
interference.    The  ministers  and  ambassadora 
of  those  who  are  called  rebels  and  enemies,  are 
in  Paris;  in  Paris  they  transact  the  reciprocal 
interssts  of  America  and  France.    Can  there 
be  a  more  mortifying  insult  ?    Can  even  our 
ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating  disgrace  t 
Do  they  dare  to  resent  it?   Do  tbey  presume 
even  to  hint  a  vindication  of  their  honour,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the  dis- 
mission of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America  f 
Such  is  the  degradation  to  which  they  ha? e  re* 
duced  the  glories  of  England!   The  people 
whom  they  affect  to  call  contemptible  rebeb, 
but  whose  growing  power  has  at  last  obuioed 
the  name  of  enemies;  the  people  with  whom 
they  hare  engaged  this  country  io  war,  and 
against  whom  they  now  command  our  implicit 
support  in  every  measure  of  desperate  bosti- 
lity:  this  people,  despised  as  rebels,    or  ac« 
knowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  wKh  every  military  store,  their 
interests  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  en« 
terumed,  by  your  inveterate  enemy  !  and  our 
ministers  dare  not  interpose  with  dignity  or 
effect.    Is  this  the  honour  of  a  great  king- 
dom f    Is  this  the  indignant  spirit  of  England 
who, «« but  yesterday,"  gave  law  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  ?    My  lords,  the  dignity  of  nations 
demands  a  decisive  conduct  in  a  situation  like 
this.    Even  when  the  greatest  prince  that  per- 
haps this  country  ever  saw  filled  our  throne, 
the  requisition  of  a  Spanish  general,  on  a  simi- 
lar subject,  was  attended  to,   and   complied 
with ;  for,  on  the  spirited  rennonstrance  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  Elisabeth  found  herself  obliged 
to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all  countenance, 
support,  or  even  entrance  into  her  domipions ; 
and  the  count  le  Marque,  with  his  tew  despe- 
rate followers,    was   expelled   the  kingdom. 
Happening  to  arrive  at  the  Brille,  and  finding 
it  weak  in  defence,  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  place :  and  this  was  the  foundatMo 
of  the  United  Provinces.  " 

My  lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  si- 
tuation, where  we  cannot  act  with  sucoesS|  nor 
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My  lordSf  it  was  customary  for  the  Kixigf 
on  similar  occasioxiSy  not  to,  lead  parlia- 
ment, but  to  be  guided  by  it.  It  was 
usual,  I  say,  my  lords,  to  ask  the  advice 
of  thiB  House,  the  hereditary  great  council 
of  the  nation,  not  to  dictate  to  it.    My 

I 

suffer  with  honour,  calls  upon  us  to  remoDstrate 
in  the  strongest  aod  loudest  language  of  troth, 
to  rescue  the  ear  of  Majesty  from  the  delusions 
irhicb  sonroorid  it.  The  desperate  skate  of  our 
arms  abroad  is  in  part  known :  no.  man  thinks 
more  hiffhly  of  them  than  I  do :  I  love  and 
honour  the  English  troops:  I  know  their  vir- 
tues and  their  valour:  1  know  they  can  achieve 
any  thing  except  impossibilities ;  and  I  know 
that  the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an 
anpsssibiUty .  You  cannot,  I  venture  to  say  it, 
TOtt  cannot  ooM|oer  America.  Your  armies 
fui  war  effected  every  thing  that  could  be  ef- 
ftctcd ;  and  what  was  it  ?  It  cost  a  numeroiM 
nrmy,  under  the  command  of  a  most  able  ge- 
neral, (sir  Jefery  Amherst),  now  a  noble  lord 
in  this  House,  a  kwg  and  laborious  campaign, 
to  expel  5,000  Frenchmen  from  French  Ame- 
rica. My  lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America. 
"What  is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do 
not  know  the  worst;  but  we  know,  that  in 
three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and 
suffered  much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  per- 
haps total  loss,  of  the  northern  force*;  the 
l)est  appointed  army  that  ever  took  the  field, 
commanded  by  sir  William  Howe,  has  retired 
^m  the  American  lines ;  be  was  obliged  to 
velioouish  his  attempt,  and  with  great  delay 
and  clanger,  to  adopt  a  new  and  distant  plan  of 
operations.  We  shall  soon  know,  and  in  auy 
event  have  reason  to  lament,  what  may  have 
happened  since.  As  to  conquest,  therefore, 
my  kirds,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible. — You  may 
swell  every  expence,  ano  every  effort,  still 
more  extravagantly ;  pile  and  accumulate  every 
assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and 
barter  with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince, 
that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles 
of  a  foreign  prince ;  your  efforts  are  for  ever 
vain  and  impotent--doubly  so  from  this  mer* 
cenari^  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates, 
to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your 
enemies — to  over- run  them  with  the  merce- 
nary sons  of  rapine  and  plunder;  devoting 
tbem  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of 
hireling  cruelty !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I 
am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country,  1  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms— iiever— never — never. 

*  **  General  Burgoyne's  army.  The  his* 
tory  of  it  is  short :  most  pf  its  bravest  officers 
fell;  and  about  half  its  numbers ;  the  rest  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1777.  See  the  Gazettes.  The  account  of  this 
total  loss,  as  the  noble  speaker's  prescience 
expressed  it  on  the  18th  of^ November,  arrived 
in  England  in  the  bsgtnnmg  of  December." 
Boyd. 
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lords,  what  does  thia  Speech  say  ?  It  teUii  . 
you  of  measures  already  agreed  upon,  aod' ' 
ver^  cavalierly  desires  your  concurrenoe.  -' 
It,  indeed,  talks  of  wbdom  and  sappoit;/ 
it  counts  on  the  certainty  of  events 
in  the  womb  of  time ;  but  in  point  of 

^  Your  own  army  is  infected  with  tke 
gion  of  these  illiberal  allies.    The  »[Ani 
plunder  and  of  rapine  is  gone  forth  soio 
them.    I  know  it — and  notwitbatandiog  wl 
the  noble  earl,  who  moved  the  Address,  1 
given  as  his  opinion  of  our  Americsn  amj, 
know  from  authentic  ioformatioo,  aod  the  w 
experienced    officers,    that   our  disciplioe 
deeply  wounded.     Whilst  this  is  ootorii 
our   sinking  situation,    America   ffrovs 
flourishes:  whilst  our  strength  aoddisdf 
are  lowered,  theirs  are  risiqg  and  improTiog. 

But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  toil  iai ' 
dition  to  these  disgraces  and  miscbtefsofi 
army,  has  dared  to  authorise  and  aaaociite 
our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  I 
the  savage?    To  call  into  civilised  silt 
the  wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods; 
delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  del 
of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horronj 
his  barbarous  war  a^nst  our  brethreo? 
lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for 
and   punishment ;    unless    thoroughly 
away,  it  will  be  a  stain  on  the  national  ck 
ter — it  is  a  violation  of  tbe  coustitutios'I  I 
lieve  it  is  against  law.    It  is  not  the  lea^j 
our  national  misfortunes,  that  the  strength  i 
character  of  our  army  are  thus  impainra; 
fected  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of  rot' 
and  rapine^familiarized  to  the  horrid « 
of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boost  of  ( 
noble  and  generous  principles  which  dMii 
soldier;  no  longer  sympathize  with  ue< 
tttty  of  tbe  royal  banner,  nor  feel  tbe 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  g-lorious  waT,'H 
make  ambition  virtue!*'     Wliat  makes ai 
tion  virtue  ?— the  sense  of  honour.    Bot  is  \ 
sense  of  honour  consistent  with  a  spintj 
plunder,  or  tbe  practice  of  murder? 
flow  from  mercenary  motives,  or  can  it 
to  cruel  deeds  ?    Besides  these  murderers 
plunderers,  let  me  ask.  our  ministers, 
other  allies  have  they  acquired  ?    Whst 
powers  have  they  associated  to  their  cai 
Have  they  entered  into  alliance  witii  the ' 
of  the  gypsies  ?    Nothing,  mj^  lords,  is  too  1 
or  too,  ludicrous  to  be  consistent  with 
counscds. 

The  independent  views  of  Amerim 
been  stated  and  asserted  as  the  founc 
this  Address.   My  lords,  no  man  wishes  fiv  I 
due  dependenoe.  of  America  oa  this  €M~ 
more  than  I  do.    To  preserve  it,  and  not 
firm  that  state  of  independence  into  whisb 
measures  hitherto  have  driven  them,  is  tbej 
ject  which  we  ought  to  unite  io  attainiag. 
Americans,  contending  for  their  rights  Sj^ 
the  arbitrary  exactions,  I  love  and  admire  {] 
is  the  struggle  of  fres  s#4  rirtiipus 
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flod  den'gn  it  b  peremptory  and  dictatorial. 
h  this  a  proper  language  to  be  used 
to  jour  lordsnips  ?  is  this  a  language 
ie  to  be  endared  ?  Is  this  high  pretension 
to  over-rale  the  dispositions  of  Providence 
belf,  and  the  will  and  judgment  of  par- 

tieoDtetHliiig^  for  lodependeDcy  and  total  dta- 
ifeiDectioo  fnmi  Englaud,  as  an  finglishQiao,  I 
Moot  wish  them  success :  for,  in  a  doe  coo- 
IslioDal  dependency,  inclndiDg  the  ancient 
Ipremacy  of  this  country  in  regulating  their 
lerce  and  na? igation,  consists  the  mutual 
and  pn^flperity  both  of  Engiand  and 
She  derived  asaiftance  and  protection 
Ds;  aod  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  im- 
lot  advantages  : — she  was,  indeed,  the 
IB  of  our  weakh ,  the  nerre  of  onr  strength, 
ieDorserj  and  basb  of  our  nayal  power,  ft 
IT  doty,  therefore,  my  lords,  if  we  wish  to 
oar  country,  most  seriously  to  endeavour 
rnorety  of  these  most  henencial  subjects : 
~  this  perilous  crisis,  perhaps  the  present 
any  be  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 
for  Boooess :  for  in  their  negociations  with 
tbey  have,  or  think  thej^  haye,  reason 
plain :  though  it  be  notorious  that  they 
received  from  that  power  important  sup- 
aad  assistance  of  various  kinds,  yet  it  is 
'  I  tbey  expected  it  in  a  more  decisive  and 
liate  degree.  America  is  in  ill  humour 
France,  on  some  points  that  have  not  en- 
aoswered  her  expectations  :  let  us  wisely 
advaptage  of  every  possible  moment  of  re- 
istioD.  Besides,  the  natural  disposition 
imerica  herself  still  leans  towards  Eng- 
i  to  the  old  habits  of  connection  and  mu- 
JBterest  that  united  both  countries.  This 
'^  established  sentiment  of  all  the  con- 
and  still,  my  lords,  in  the  great  and 
part,  the  sonnd  part  of  America,  this 
nd  affectionate  disposition  prevails ;  and 
is  a  very  considerable  part  of  America 
lood— the  middle  and  the  southern  pro- 
some  parts  may  be  factious  and  blind 
true  interests  ;  but  if  we  express  a  wise 
olent  disposition  to  communicate  with 
tbose'immotaMe  rights  of  nature,  and 
eoustitotional  liberties,  to  which  they  are 
ly  entitled  with  ourselves  ;  by  a  conduct 
aod  humane,  we  shall  confirm  the  fa- 
te aod  conciliate  the  adverse.  I  say,  my 
the  rights  and  liberties  to  which  they  are 
entmed  with  ourselves,  but  no  more. 
M  narticipate  to  them  every  ei^oyment 
freedom  which  the  colonizing  subjects  of 
'^  ataie  can  possess,  or  wish  to  possess ; 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  enjoy 
ftiiidamental  right  in  their  property,  and 
Original  substantial  liberty,  which  Deyon- 
ar  Sorrey,  or  the  county  f  live  in,  or  any 
f^  county  in  England,  can  claim  ;  reserv- 
iysias  the  sacred  right  of  the  mother 
I  the  due  constitutional  dependency  of 
lonies.  The  inherent  supremacy  ot  the 
10  RgohrtiDg  aod  protecting  the  navigation 


liament,  justified  by  any  former  conduct 
or  precedent  prediction  ?  No,  my  lordS|  it 
is  the  language  of  an  ill-foundfed  confix 
dence ;  a  confidence,  mj  lords,  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  supported  hitherto  only  by  a 
succession  of  disappointments,  disgraces^ 

and  commerce  of  all  her  subjects,  is  necessary 
for  the  mntaal  benefit  and  preservation  of  every 
part,  to  constitute  and  preserve  the  prosperous 
arrangement  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  sound  parts  of  America,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  must  be  sensible  of  these  fftetft 
truths,  and  of  their  real  interests.  America  ia 
not  in  that  state  of  desperate  and  contemptible 
rebellion,  which  this  country  has  been  de- 
luded to  believe.  It  is  not  a  wild  and  lawless 
banditti,  who  having  nothing  to  lose,  might  bopa 
to  snatch  something  from  public  oooynlsions; 
many  of  their  leaders  and  great  men  have  a 
great  slake  in  thia  great  contest  :-«the  gentle- 
man who  conducts  their  armies,  I  am*  told,  baa 
an  estate  of  4  or  5,000/.  a  year :  and  when  I 
consider  these  things,  1  cannot  but  lament  the 
iaconsiderate  violence  of  our  penal  acts,  onr  de- 
clarations of  treason  and  rebellion,  with  all  the 
fatal  effects  of  attainder  and  confiscation. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  which 
is  asserted  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  to  be 
pacific  and  friendly,  let  us  judge,  my  lords,  ra- 
ther by  their  actions  and  the  nature  of  things, 
than  by  interested  assertions.  The  uniform 
assistance,  supplied  to  America  by  France, 
suggests  a  different  conclusion! — the  most 
important  interests  of  Prance,  in  aggrandizing 
and  enriching  herself  with  what  she  most  wants, 
supplies  of  every  naval  store  from  America, 
roust  inspire  her  with  different  sentiments. 
The  extraordinary  preparations  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  by  land  and  by  sea,  from  Dunkirk 
to  the  Btreights,  equally  ready  and  willing  to 
oyerwhelm  these  defenceless  islands,  should 
rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  their  real  disposition,  and 
our  own  danger.  Not  5,000  troops  in  £ng« 
land ! — hardly  3,000  in  Ireland !  What  can  wo 
oppose  to  the  combined  force  of  our  enemies? 
Scarcely  SO  ships  of  the  line  fully  or  sufficiently 
mannedf,  that  any  admiral'a  reputation  would 
permit  him  to  take  the  command  of.  TheYiver 
of  Lisboii  in  the  possession  of  our  enemies  I 
—The  seas  swept  by  American  privateers:  our 
channel  trade  torn  to  pieces  by  them  !  in  thia 
complicated  crisis  of  danger,  weakness  at  home, 
and  calamity  abroad,  terrified  and  insulted  by 
the  neighbouring  powers, — ^unable  to  act  in 
America,  or  actmg  only  to  be  destroyed;— 
where  is  the  man  with  the  forehead  to  promisa 
or  hope  for  success  in  such  a  situation  ?  or, 
from  peraeveranoe  in  the  measures  that  have 
driven  us  to  it?  Who  has  the  forehead  to  do 
so  ?  Where  is  that  man?  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  his  face. 

Yon  cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  pre- 
sent measnres— you  cannot  subdue  her  by  your 
present,  or  by  any  measures.  What,  then,  can 
you  do  ?  You  cannot  conquer,  you  cannot  gain, 
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and  defeats.  I  am  astonished  bovr  any 
minister  dare  advice  his  Majesty  to  hold 
such  a  language  to  your  lordships.  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  minister  that  dare 
avow  it  in  his  place.  What  is  the  import 
of  this  extraordinary  application  ?     What 

hut  you  can  address  ;  you  can  loll  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  the  moment  into  an  ignorance  of 
the  danger  that  should  produce  them.  But, 
my  lords,  the  time  demands  the  language  of 
truth  :— we  most  not  now  apply  the  flattering 
unction  of  sernle  compliance,  or  hiind  com- 
plaisance. In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  to 
maintain  the  rights  or  honour  of  my  country,  I 
would  strip  the'sbirtTrom  my  hack  to  support 
it.  But  in  such  a  war  as  this,  uiyiist  m  its 
prtnci|>le,  iropracticahle  in  its  means,  and  ruin« 
ous  in  its  consequences,  I  would  not  contribute 
a  sioffle  effort,  nor  a  single  shilling.  I  do  not 
call  for  Tengeance  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  been  g[uilty ;  I  only  recommend  to  them 
to  make  their  retreat :  let  them  walk  off;  and 
let  them  make  haste,  or  they  may  be  as- 
sured that  speedy  and  condign  punishment  will 
overtake  them. 

My  lords,  1  have  submitted  to  you,  with  the 
freedom  Sod  truth  wliich  I  think  my  duty,  my 
aeotiments  on  your  present  awful  situation.  I 
have  laid  before  you,  the  ruin  of  your  power, 
the  disgrace  of  your  reputation,  the  pollution 
of  your  discipline,  the  contamination  of  your 
morals,  the  complication  of  calamities,  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  overwhelm  your  sinking 
country.  Your  dearest  interests,  your  own 
liberties,  the  constitution  itself,  totters  to  the 
foundation.  All  this  disgraceful  danger,  this 
multitude  of  misery,  is  the  monstrous  offspriog 
of  this  unnatural  war.  We  have  been  deceived 
and  deluded  too  long :  let  us  now  stop  short : 
this  is  the  crisis— may  btithe  only  crisis,  of 
time  and  situation,  to  give  us  a  possibility  of 
escape  from  the  fatal  effects  of  our  delusions. 
But  if  in  an  obstinate  and  infatuated  persever- 
ance in  folly  we  slavishly  echo  the  peremptory 
words  this  day  presented  to  us,  nothing  can 
save  this  devoted  country  from  complete  aqd 
final  ruin.  We  madly  rush  into  multiplied 
miseries  and  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  believed,  that  mi- 
nisters are  yet  blind  to  this  impending  destruc- 
tion f — I  did  hope,  that  instead  of  this  false 
and  empty  vanity,  this  over- weening  pride,  en- 
gendering high  conceits,  and  presumptuous 
imas^inations — that  ministers  would  have  hum- 
bled themselves  in  their  errors,  would  have 
confessed  and  retracted  them,  and  by  an  ac« 
tive,  though  a  late  repentance,  have  endea- 
voured to  redeem  them.  But,  my  lords,  since 
they  had  neither  sagacity  to  foresee,  nor  jus- 
tice nor  humanity  to  shun,  these  oppressive 
calamities  :  since,  not  even  severe  experience 
ean  make  them  feel,  nor  the  imminent  ruin  of 
their  country  awaken  them  from  their  stupe- 
faction, the  guardian  care  of  parliament  must 
interpose.    I  shall,  therefore,  my  lords,  pro- 
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but  an  unlimited  confidoice  in  those  wbt 
have  hitherto  misguided,  deceived,  and 
misled  you  ?  It  is,  1  maintain,  unlimited; 
k  desires  you  to  grant,  not  what  yoa  naj 
be  satisfied  is  necessary,  but  what  huMi* 
jesty's  ministers  may  chuse  to  think  n: 

pose  to  you  an  Amendment  to  the  Address 
his  Majesty,  to  be  inserted  immediateiji  afie 
the  two  first  paragraphs  of  coDgratalatioa  a 
the  birth  of  a  princess:  to  recommend  to  i» 
aohediate  cessaUon  of  hostilities,  and  the  eoa 
mencement  of  a  treaty  to  restore  peace  and  I 
berty  to  America,  strength  and  happiaesit 
England,  security  and  permanent  prosperity  t 
both  countries.  This,  my  lords,  Is  yet  in  mi 
power;  and  let  not  the  wisdom  and  justice  i 
your  lordships  neglect  the  happy,  and  pfrki| 
the  only  opportunity.  By  the  establisbMi 
of  recoverable  law,  founded  on  mntual  ngM 
and  ascertained  by  treaty,  these  gloriooi 
joyments  may  be  firmly  perpetuated.  And 
me  repeat  to  your  lordsbins,  that  the  ^ 
bias  of  America,  at  least  of  the  wise  and  s 
parts  of  it,  naturally 'inclines  to  this 
and  constitutional  re-connection  with 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  intrigiiei  . 
France,  we  may  still  be  assured  of  tbetrl 
cient  and  confirmed  partiality  to  us.  Aniq 
and  France  cannot  be  congenial ;  there  is  afl 
thing  decisive  and  confirmed  in  the  bod 
American,  that  will  not  assimilate  to  the  fvtil 
and  levity  of  Frenchmen. 

My  lords,  to  encourage  and  coofirm 
innate  inclination  to  this  country,  foood 
every  principle  of  affection,  as  well  u 
sideration  of  interest — to  restore  that  h 
able  disposition  into  a  permanent  and  j 
ful  reunion  with  this  country — to  revive 
mutual  strength  of  the  empire  ;—ar'~ 
awe  the  House  of  Bourbon,  instead  of 
truckling,  as  our  present  calamities  comj 
to  every  insult  of  French  caprice,  and 
punctilio— to  re-establish   our  commei 
re-assert  our  rights  and  our  honour— to 
our  interests,  and  renew  our  glories  for 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  eodca^ 
ed !  and  which,  I  trust,  may  yet  arise  fro 
conciliation  with  America) — 1  hove  the  b 
of  submitting  to  you  the  following  A 
ment;  which  I  move  to  be  inserted  d 
two  first  paragraphs  of  the  Address.        -j 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  1ordSal| 
secretary  of  state  for  tho  northern  depaitflS 
undertook  to  defend  the  enQploymeot  sfj 
Indians  in  the  war.  His  lordship  cooteoi 
that,  besides  its  policy  and  aeces8iiy,tbe4 
sure  was  also  allowable  on  principle;  kri 
**  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  ose  aHJ 
means  that  God  and  nature  put  into  our  had 
Upon  this. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  again: 

I  am  astonished !  (exdatmed  he)  shod 
to  hear  such  principles  confessed— to  I 
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Inwpi,  fleetSi  treaties,  and  subsidies^  not 
jd  revealed.  Should  your  lordships  agree 
t9  the  present  address,   you  will   stand 

eged  to  all  this;  you  cannot  retreat ;  it 
s  you  to  the  consequences,  be  they 
ffbat  they  may. 

My  lords,  whoever  gave  this  pernicious 
cottiMd  to  the  King,  ought  to  be  made 
iBsirerable  to  this  House,  and  to  the  na- 
tioD  at  large,  for  the  consequences.  The 
frecedeDt  is  dangerous  and  unconstitu« 
tknaJ.   Who,  1  say,  has  had  the  temerity 

ilbem  avowed  in  this  Hoase,  or  in  this  coun- 
i^:  priociples  equally  uDConstitotiooal,  inhu- 
0ui^  ind  nticbrtstiftn  i 

I-  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroach- 
pk  tpSn  npon  yoor  attention ;  bat  I  cannot 
jnioiifiy  indigDation— I  feel  my  self  impelled 
ff  cverv  duty.  My  lords,  we  are  called  upon 
■embers  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Chris- 
meo,  to  protest  against  socb  notions  stand- 
netr  the  throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  ma- 
ly.  '<'  That  God  and  nature  put  into  our 
^  I  know  not  what  ideas  that  lord  may 
io  of  God  and  nature ;  but  I  know  that 
ahomioabla  principles  are  equally  abbor- 
loreligioD  and  humanitv.  What!  toat- 
the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature 
Ihe  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping- knife 
the  cannibal  savage  torturing,  murdering, 
ing,  and  eating ;  literally,  my  lords,  eat- 
the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  bat- 
!  Soch  horrible  notions  shock  ^rery  pro- 
of rdigion,  divine  or  natural,  and  every 
QsTeeling  of  humanity.  And,  my  lords, 
shock  every  sentiment  of  honour ;  they 
me  aa  a  lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a 
r  of  murderous  barbarity. 
These  abominable  prindples,  and  this  more 
ioable  avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most 
ve  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right 
d  bench,  those  holy  mmisters  of  the 
and  pious  pastors  of  our  church;  I 
re  them  to  jom  in  the  holy  work,  and 
ate  the  religion  of  their  God :  I  appeal  to 
wifldofD  and  the  law  of  this  learned  bench, 
d  and  support  the  justice  of  their  conn- 
1  call  upon  the  bishops,  to  interpose  the 
Hied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;— upon  the 
JMied  judges,  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their 
^'  le,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution :  I  call 
the  honour  of  your  lordships,  to  rever- 
ibe  ^goity  or  your  ancestors,  and  to 
io  your  own :  1  call  upon  the  spirit  and 
ity  of  my  coaotry,  to  vindicate  the  na- 
chara<^r :  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the 
totioD.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns 
walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble 
frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace 

^  Lord  Effinijfham. — Lord  Effingham  How- 
[was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  against 

fcBish  Armada ;  the  destruction  of  which 
•entcd  in  the  tapestry. 
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to  tell  the  King,  that  his  affairs  arc  in  a 
prosperous  condition  ?  and  who,  of  course, 
is  the  author  of  those  assurances,  which 
are  this  day  given  you,  in  order  to  mislead 
you? 

My  lords,  what  is  the  present  state  of 
this  nation  ?  It  is  big  with  difficulty  and 
danger ;  it  is  full  of  the  most  destructive 
circumstances :  I  6«iy,  ray  lords,  it  is  truly 
perilous.  What  are  these  little  islands. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  What  is  your 
defence  ?  Nothing.  What  is  the  condition 
of  your  formidable  and  inveterate  enemies, 
the  two  leading  branches  of  the  House  of 
bourbon  ?  They  have  a  formidable  navy  ; 
I  say,  my  lords,  their  intentions  are  hos- 
tile. I  know  it.  Their  coasts  are  lined 
with  troops,  from  the  furthermost  part  of 
the  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Dunkirk.  What 
have  you  to  oppose  them  ?  Not  5,000  men 

of  his  country.  In  vain  be  led  your  victorious 
fleets  against  the  boasted  Armaua  of  Spain ;  iu 
vain  be  defended  and  established  the  hononr, 
the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, of  this  country,  against  the  arbitrary- 
cruelties  of  Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these 
more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial 
practices  are  let  loose  among  us;  to  turn  forth 
into  our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  con« 
nexions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  the«blood  of  man,  wo- 
man, and  child !  to  send  forth  the  infidel  sa- 
vage— against  whom  ?  against  your  Protestant 
brethren ;  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to. deso- 
late their  dwetlinas,  and  extirpate  their  race 
and  name,  with  tfa^e  horrible  hell-hounds  of 
savage  war !— hell-hounds,  I  say,  of  savage 
war.  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood- hounds 
to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  America  ; 
and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  even 
of  Spanish  cruelty ;  we  turn  loose  these  savage 
helUbnuods  against  our  brethren  and  country- 
men  io  America,  of  the  same  languaere,  laws, 
liberties,  and  religion ;  endeared  to  us  by  every 
tye  that  should  sanctify  humanity. 

My  lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important 
to  our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  onr  reli- 
gion, demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual 
enquiry.  And  I  again  call  upon  your  lord- 
ships, and  the  united  powers  of  the  state,  to 
examine  it  thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to 
stamp  up>)n  it  an  indelible  stigma  of  the  public 
abhorrence.  And  I  again  implore  those  hol^ 
prelates  of  our  reliction,  to  do  away  these  ini- 
quities from  among  us.  Let  them  perform  a 
lustration;  let  them  purify  this  House,  and 
this  country,  from  this  sin.  . 

My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  pre- 
sent unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and 
indignation  were  too  stronfif  to  have  said  leas. ' 
I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  iu  my  bed, 
nor  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  wiihout 
giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of 
soch  preposterous  aud  enormous  priaciplft^ 
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in  this  bland ;  nor  more  in  Ireland ;  nor 
above  20  ships  of  the  line,  manned  and  fit 
for  service.     My  lords,  without  peace, 
without  an  immediate  restoration  ot  tran- 
quillity, this  nation  is  ruined.     What  has 
been  the  conduct  of  your  ministers?  How 
have  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
affection  and  obedience  of  their  American 
brethren  ?    They  have  eone  to  Germany ; 
they  have  sought  the  alliance  and  assist- 
ance of  every  pitiful,  beggar)^,  insignifi- 
cant, paltry  German  prince,  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  loyal,  brave,  and  injured 
brethren  in  America.    They  have  entered 
into  mercenary  treaties  with  those  human 
butchers,  for   the  purchase  and  sale  of 
human  blood.     But,  my  lords,  this  is  not 
all ;  they  have  entered  into  other  treaties. 
They  have  let  the  savages  of  America 
loose  upon  their   innocent,    unoffending 
brethren ;  loose  upon  the  weak,  the  aged, 
and  defenceless ;  on  old  men,  women,  and 
children;    on  the  very  babes  upon  the 
breast,  to  be  cut,  mangled,    sacrificed^ 
broiled,  roasted,  nay,  to  be  literally  eat. 
These,  my  lords,  are  the  allies  Great  Bri- 
tain now  has;  carnage,  desolation,  and 
destruction,  wherever  her  trnns  are  carried, 
is  her  newly  adopted  mode  of  making  war. 
Our  ministers  have  made  alliances  at  the 
German  shambles ;  and  with  the  barbarians 
of  America,  with  the  merciless  torturers  of 
their  species ;  whet'e  they  will  next  apply, 
I  cannot  tell ;  for  my  part,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  their  next  league  was  with  the 
king  of  the  gypsies,  having  already  scoured 
all  Germany  and  America,  to  seek  the  a^ 
sistance  of  cannibals  and  butchers.     The 
arms  of  this  country  are  disgraced,  even 
in  victory  as  well  as  defeat*     Is  this  con- 
sistent, my  lords,  with  any  part  of  our  for- 
mer conduct  ?  Was  it  by  means  like  these 
we  arrived  at  that  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
grandeur,  which,  while  *it  established  our 
reputation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
gave  the  fullest  testimony  of  our  justice, 
mercy,  and  national  integrity.    Was  it  by 
the  tomahawk    and   scalping-knife,  that 
British  valour  and  humanity  became  in  a 
manner  proverbial ;  and  the  honours  of 
war,  and  the  edat  of  conquest,  became 
but  matters   of  secondary  praise,  when 
compared  to  those  of  national  humanity 
and  national  honour  ?    Was  it  by  setting 
loose  the  savages  of  America,  to  embrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies, 
that  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  the  citizen, 
and  the  man,  came  to  be  imited  ?   Is  this 
honourable  warfare,  my  lords?   Does  it 
correspond  with  the  language  of  the  poet 


— <<  The  pride,  pomp,  and  drcosatsnce  o( 
glorious  war,  that  mike  ambition  rictsei" 

No,  my  lords,  if  success  is  ever  to  at- 
tend the  British  arms,  Britain  mut  recur 
to  her  former  means  of  conquest  Ameiios 
will  never  submit  to  be  slaughtered  by  fo- 
reign mercenaries.  If  any  thing  is  to  be 
effMsted,  it  must  be  by  British  leviei,  lod 
British  valour.  In  such  a  cause,  ihooli 
the  raising  of  British  troqps  become  ae* 
cessary,  I  should  cheerfully  co-operate.  I 
would,  my  lords,  sell  my  shirt  os  my  beck 
to  assist  in  proper  measures,  properly  sdI 
wisely  conducted ;  but  I  would  not  fui 
with  a  single  shilling  to  the  present  misii* 
ters.  Their  plans  are  founded  in  dtttroG^ 
tion  and  disgrace.  It  is,  mj  lorda,  • 
ruinous  and  destructive  war ;  it  is  fiiD  e( 
danger ;  it  teems  with  disgrace,  and 
end  in  ruin.  Our  coasts  are  daOy  insul 
our  seas  are  torn  with  American  priv 
we  are  destitute  of  protection ;  and 
have  lost  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  only 
resort  of  our  fleets,  ships  of  war,  and  i 
chant-men.  Should  France  and 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  declare  a[ 
us ;  should  we  'continue  to  prosecute 
same  destructive  system  we  have  been 
for  the  three  last  years  unhappily 
madly  engaged  in,  that  truly  alt 
event  cannot  be  far  distant.  Those 
will  most  inevitably  profit  of  our 
wisdom,  if  we  do  not  immediately  pret 
it.  The  moment  is  critical,  our  sitai 
is  perilous,  and  we  should  trust  as  lit 
possible  to  events,  which,  according 
every  probable  appearance^  are  more  ' 
ly  to  make  against,  than  for  us. 

My  lords,  the  House  of  Bourbon^ 
ready  to  break  with  us;    they  abet 
cause  of  our  subjects.     Now  is  the 
my  lords,  in  which  only  we  shall  have 
our  power  to  treat  with  America.  Fi 
and  Spain  have  done  a  great  deal; 
they  have  declined  to  do  idl  that  Ai 
has  desured.    America  is  in  an  ill  hoi 
it  may  now  be  detached  firom  its  c( 
tions   with  those  powers,   if 
terms  of  aceommoaation  are  held 
them;  if  not,  the  opportunity  will  be 
an  opportunity,  I  wiU  venture  to  mi$ 
shall  never  .again  have.    But  your  * 
ships  will  ask,  supposing  we  were 
to  treat,  is  Amenca  equally  well  im 
Tc^this  I  shall  generally  answef, 
think  the  political  connection  and 
riority  of  this  country  with  and  over 
rica  IS  indissoluble  and  indisputable* 
think  this  empire  to  be  entire,  but  the{ 
Cttliar  rights,  privil^ges^  and  iaunttmr " 
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constituent  peits,  to  be  eacred 
aid  inTiolable ;  I  was  con9equentl?  aeainst 
ioy  express  parliamentary  avovrai  of  that 
nfjtkt,  because  I  thought  it  impolitic  and 
iiiiiieqessary ;  [His  lordship  alluded  to  the 
Sedsntorj  law.]  but  as  to  America,  and 
in  views  or<  independency,  I  must  own,  I 
alirsvs  looked  upon  that  country  to  be  as 
■iQcb  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  every 
paipoie  hut  that  of  taxation,  as  Devon- . 
ibire^  Sarrey,  or  Middlesex*    When  Isay 
liiii^  I  would  be  perfectly  and  clearly  un* 
derstoody  to  reserve  the  colonies  their  mu- 
aidpal  rights;   the  preservation  of  tlieir 
(harten;  and  above  all,  the  ri^ht  of  tax- 
jqg  thennelves ;  Tor  without  this  last  right, 
I  csn  uever  be  brought  to  believe  Uiat 
America  will  return  to  its  former  state; 
^  if  it  should,  that  the  colonies  would 
Isve,  in  truth,  any  thinff  they  could  justlv 
fA  their  own.     I  wouU  have  your  loro- 
jtofB  consider  wiiat  this  unlimited  claim  of 
pBotion  goes  to,  that  a  venal  herd,  at 
l/OOOmiM  distance,  assume  to  themselves 
lie  power  of  disposing  of  the  fortunes  and 
btttei  of  a  people,  whose  temper,  abili-^ 
pes,  end  dispoaitions,  whose  wants,  griev- 
feiees,  or  material  interests,  they  are  to- 
fBj  ^orant  of.     There  are  many  men 
^  property  in  America ;  and  of  landed 
too.    Mr.  Washington,  who  now 
ids  what  is  called  this  night  the 
forces,  is  worth  5,000?.  a  year ;  there 
nHuiy  others,  men  of  considerable  for- 
sense,  and  understanding.     Can  it 
bdieved,  is  it  natural  to  exoect,  that 
men  of  native  w.eight,  abilities,  and 
Mequence,  will  ever   acknowledge   a 
of  taxation,   which  would  subject 
property  to  the  arbitrary  controul 
1  deposition  of  persons  with  whom  they 
totsJIy  unacquainted  and  unconnected  ? 
idea  is  absurd.     The  Americans  are 
jvise,  industrious,  and  prudent  people. 
fey  possess  too  much  good  sense,  and 

tnoch  spirit,  ever  to  submit  to  hold 
properties  on  so  precarious  and  dis- 
PKetbl  a  tenure*  They  see  us,  besides, 
pMened  in  luxury,  dissipation,  venality, 
\i  corruption ;  they  perceive,  that  if  even 
Isfwere  willing  to  contribute,  to  what  pur- 
pKB  their  contributions  would  be  applied ; 
hiothing  bat  the  extinction  of  public 
B  private  virtue  there,  as  has  already 
ISB  the  case  here.  The  Idea  of  taxation, 
fiords,  I  think,  therefore,  both  unjust 
fd  impractioable;  but  the  great  bond  of 
Am,  the  only  tax  we  should  or  ought  to 
Kpect  from  them,  that  derived  from  their 
fed%  most  be  secwed*    I  will  never  con- 


sent to  the  American  claims  of  sovereignty. 
If  there  be  any  in  this  House  who  contend 
for  it,  I  disclaim  all  connections  with  them* 
I  shall  be  ever  for  securing  the  constitu- 
tional dependency  of  the  colonies  on  this 
country ;   and  it  is  principally  with  that 
view  I  make  the  present  motion,  which  i» 
solely  directed  to  that  point.  , An  opening 
now  presents  itself.    I  would  wish  your 
lordsnips  to  embrace  it.    I  mean  to  pro- 
pose a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  the  first 
step  towards  so  desirable  a  work.    If  your 
lordships  should  approve  of  it,  I  mean  to 
follow  It  with  a  proposition  for  appointing 
a  committee  to  consider  of  such  imme- 
diate measures  as  may  empower  the  crown 
to  send  commissioners,  vested  with  certain 
powers,  to  treat  on  specific  terms ;  and  if 
America  should  prove  deaf  to  all  reason- 
able overtures  on  our  part,  in  which,  as 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  tne  preservation  of 
the  Act  of  Navi^tion  should  be  one; 
then  it  will  remam  with  your  lordships 
to  consider  of  the  properest  measures  to 
compel  them  to  a  performance  of  that  duty^ 
which  they  would,  by  so  unnatural  a  con- 
duct, most  unjustly  withhold.    I  think  I 
might  safely  pledge  myself  that  such  an 
ofier  would  not  tail  to  succeed.    I  know 
that  faction  reigns  in  some  part  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  that,  probably,  some  who  com- 
pose that  faction  look  for  independency, 
and  nothing  else.    I  know,  too,  that  the 
middle  colonies  are  more  temperate,  and 
that  they,  and  those  to  the  southward,  if 
they  had   the  security  now  mentioned, 
would  gladly  return  to  their  former  state. 
Many  other   objections  mav  be  raised 
against  such  a  plan.    It  tnay  be  said,  who 
'shall  ofer,  and  where  will  be  the  security 
on  either  hand  for  a  faithful  performance, 
should  the  troops  be  withdrawn,  or  the 
levies  disbanded  i  To  this  I  answer,  not  by 
any  declarations  of  rieht  here^  or  asser- 
tions of  it  there,  but  oarelyiiy  operative 
acts  here,  consented  to,  acknowledged  and 
ratified  by  the  several  assemblies  in  Ame- 
rica.   These  are  my  ideas,  founded,  I  be- 
lieve, on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  that  country.    I  know  that  the 
war  you  are  canning  on  there  is  a  ruinous 
one,  and  totally  impracticable.    I  know,  if 
you  should  determine  to  prosecute  it,  you 
must  raise  home  levies;  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  colonies  will  never  consent 
to  treat  with  you,  nor  submtt,  while  there 
is  a  single  foreign  troop  in  your  service* 
His  loraship  then  moved  an  Amendment 
to  the  said  Address,  by  leaving  out  from 
the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  to  the 
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end  of  the  rootion,  and  instead  thereof  in- 
eerting  the  following  words ; 

"  And  that  this  House  does  most  hurably 
advise  and  supplicate  his  Majesty  to  be 
pleased  to  cause  the  most  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring 
peace  in  America ;  and  that  no  time  may 
oe  lost  in  proposing  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  there,  in  order  to  the , 
openiog  of  a  treaty  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  tranquillity  of  those  invaluable  pro- 
vinces, by  a  removal  of  the  unhappy  causes 
of  this  ruinous  civil  war,  and  by  a  just  and 
adeouate  security  against  the  return  of 
the  tike  calamities  in  times  to  come.  And 
this  House  desire  to  offer  the  most  dutiful 
assurances  to  his  Majesty,  that  they  will, 
in  due  time,  cheerfully  co-operate  with 
the  magnanimity  and  tender  goodness  of 
his  Majesty  for  the  preservation  of  his 
people,  by  such  explicit  and  most  solemn 
declarations  and  provisions  of  fundamental 
and  irrevocable  laws,  as  may  be  judged 
necessary  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  for 
ever,  the  respective  rights  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  her  colbnies.'' 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich*  I  am  persuaded 
of  the  great  talents  of  the  noble  earl,  who 
has  now  presented  yoii  with  so  alarming  a 
state  of  our  public  affairs.  His  powers  of 
oratory  are  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  with  great  justice.  This  nation  owes 
him  very  signal  obligations,  as  a  senator 
and  a  statesman  ;  but,  with  all  possible  de- 
ference for  the  noble  lord's  abilities  and 
opinions,  I  freely  confess,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  his  lordship  in  a  single  argu- 
ment he  has  urged  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  Oratory  is  one  thing,  my 
lords,  and  truth,  reason,  .and  conviction 
another.  When  the  matter  the  noble  earl 
has  urged  this  night  is  separated  from  the 
manner  and  oratoric  powers  which  has  ac- 
companied it,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
nothing  that  can  induce  your  lordships  to 
dissent  from  the  address  now  moved.  It 
is,  in  my  apprehension,  though  urged  with 
all  possible  plausibility,  totally  destitute  of 
any  thing  which  bears  the  resemblance  of 
argument.  The  noble  lord  has,  I  pre- 
sume, been  much  misinformed  :  otherwise 
he  would  never  have  asserted  what  I  know 
myself  to  be  unsupported  by  fact.  1  do 
not  impute  to  his  lordship  any  intentional 
design  to  mislead  ;  but  speaking  of  matters 
within  my  ow^  knowledge,  I  hope  his  lord- 
ship will  excuse  me  for  dissenting  from 
))im,  and  endeavouring  to  set  the  House 
ri^ht  on  facts^  which,  if  not  contradicted, 
might  be  presumed  to  be  true.    I  should 
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not  have^  indeed,  troubled  your  lordshin, 

if  I  had  not  looked  upon  myself  speciuly 

called  upon  to  explain  what  must  have 

come  under  my  own  cognizance,  in  ny 

official  situation,  as  presiding  at  the  ntfu 

departnaent.    It  is  rather  a  disagreeable 

task.    There  may  be  many  strangers  aad 

foreigners  present ;  and  what  passes  here 

this  night,  in  discharge  of  my  duty,  as  aa 

official  man,  may  be  wafted  by  tne  aeit 

post  to  the  contment ;  but  the  noble  lord's 

assertions    call   for   explanations.    Lett 

thei[efore,  it  should  get  out  into  the  worU^ 

that  the  noble  earl's  confident  assertiooii 

respecting  our  navy,  are  just,  I  shall  crave 

your  lordships'  indulgence,  for  entering  a 

little  more  than  usual  into  detail. 

.  I  do  not,  my  lords,  mean  to  controvei|i 

his  lordship's  facts  on  mere  memory,  E 

speak  from  authorities  not  to  be  contia^ 

dieted.    The  noble  earl  asserta,  tbatthi 

whole  of  our  naval  home-defence  does  i 

amount  to  20  ships  of  the  line,  fit  for 

sea.     [Contradicted.]     I  mean,  that 

had  not  20  ships  of  the  line  manned 

actual  service.    I  tell  the  noble  earl^ 

he  has  been  misinformed;  and  that 

should  not  again  credit  those  who  havei 

this  instance  so  grossly  deceived  htm. 

have  the  list  now  before  me ;  and  I 

venture  to  assure  him,  that  we  havedc 

that  number.    We  have  now  ^Ssfaipsj 

the  line  in  commission,  in  Great  Bti 

35  of  which  are  completely  manned, 

ready  for  sea  at  a  moment's  wai 

These  35  ships,  when  their  complei 

are  full,  require  20,890  men,  seamen 

marines  included.     Of  this  number,  If 

are  actually  shipped,  and  the  rei 

are  ready  as  soon  as  called  for.     The 

ficiency  is  composed  of  2,035  marioes 

600  seamen,  who  are  now  at  the 

ports.    The  marines  are  on  shore,  oa 

pose  to  improve  them  in  discipline 

the  use  of  arms ;  twO'^thirds  of  them  ' 

nearly  composed  of  recruits;  the 600 i 

men  are  distributed  aboard  the  otlien 

ships,  whose  complements  are  not 

formed.    Those  seven  ships  will 

4,000  seamen  and  marines,  in  the  pi 

tion  of  700  marines  to  3,300  seamen. 

the  seamen,  there   are  900  already 

board  those  seven  ships;  so  that  csi 

42  ships  of  the  line  in  commission,: 

sound,  provided,  and  well  found,  theraj 

2,400  seamen  and  700  marines  wi 

The  former  can  be  procured  at  a 

short  notice,  by  the  means  of  a  pi 

on  an  emergency,  recalling  the  proii 

now  out,  and  other  juatifiabie  means  s 
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j9lD  the  marines,  they  coald  be  completed 
ky  recraits,  as  in  the  instance  before-nien- 
tjooedL    This  inforasation  is  supported  by 
documents  not  to  be  disputed.    The  noble 
csri  leems  to  doubt  of  our  state  of  prepa- 
ntion  against  any  sudden  attack  in  Ame- 
rica: ss  to  that,  I  can  inform  his  lord- 
chip,  that  our  whole  force  serving  under 
lord  Howe  consists  of  93  ships  ana  Vessels 
'^wv;  six  of  these  are  of  the  line  of 
tetlle ;  besides  which,  there  are  87  frigates, 
sloops,  and  vessels  of  force.    The  noble 
csrl  has  dwelt  greatly  on  the  ravages  and 
insults  of  the  American  privateers,  both 
In  America  and  on  our  own  coasts.     As 
lo  the  first,  the  best  answer  will  be,  the 

Seat  Dumber  of  rebel  vessels  our  ships  on 
e  American  station  have  taken,  and  the 
fury  few  losses  we  have  sustained  in  those 
less;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  number  of 
IHgates  and  armed  vessels  which  were  re- 

Stsite  for  carrying  on  the  naval  opera- 
m  under  lord  Howe,  I  acknowledge, 
ilript  us  of  our  frigates:  but  care  has 
heea  taken  since  to  remedy  that  evil  and 
psplace  them:  34  frigates  and  smaller 
ppBiels  wore  before  in  commission,  and 

eoyed  on  different  services ;  ten  have 
Du3t4n  the  King's  yards  since,  SO  in 
^ivate  ones,  besides  20  that  have  been 
jMirchased  from  the  merchants,  or  are  re- 
Uoed  and  paid  as  vessels  of  force ;  mak- 
pg  in  the  whole  between  90  and  100. 
Kfom  these  fiicts,  I  venture  not  only  to 
^BDtend  that  the  noble  earl  has  been 
ftrossly  deceived,  but  that  we  have  a  naval 
|brce  now  ready  for  sea,  should  France 
M  Spain  entertain  any  hostile  disposition 
lovards  us,  much  superior  to  any  Uiey 
am  muster.  I  believe  they  have  not  any 
|Kh  intention:  but  should  the  worst  hap- 
IBD,  I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own  certain 
nowiedge,  that  they  have  nothing  able  to 
^  with  us  in  Europe,  as  our  whole 
jhrce  now  fit  for,  or  on  actual  service, 
jHisists  of  54  ships  of  the  line,  and  up- 
wards of  200  frigates,  sloops,  &c.  The 
W>le  earl  asked^  after  giving  an  account 
t  the  deplorable  state  of  our  navy,  with 
phat  justice  I  leave  with  your  lordships 
IS  now  determine,  where  is  Che  man  of  re- 
JBtatioo  in  his  profession  would  stake  his 
JKdit  o«  any  naval  force  we  are  able  to 
iend  out?  I  will  answer  his  lordship,  Uiat 
^sre  is  such  a  man  (admiral  Keppel)  to 
to  found,  who  knows  the  present  state  of 
Be  nav^,  and  is  read^  to  stake  his  credit 
la  the  issue,  and  willing  to  meet  the  ene- 
■ies  of  this  country^  if  any  such  there  be 
Htt  bnive^  gaUanty  and  experienced  an 


officer,  es  respectably  connected,  and  as 
nobly  allied,  as  any  in  the  service ;  a  man 
in  whom  the  noble  lord  himself  would 
wish  tp  confide,  and  of  whom  he  enter- 
tains the  most  exalted  opinion. 

The  noble  lord  says,  we  have  lost  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  and  that  Portugal  is  no 
longer  our  ally :  this  information,  I  must 
confess,  is  totally  new  to  me.  I  know,  by 
the  last  return  I  have  had  from  thence,  the 
Invincible,  a  74  gun  ship,  was  in  that  port ; 
and  unless  his  lordship  has  had  some 
secret  account,  that  she  has  been  either 
lost  or  taken  by  an  American  privateer,  I 
can  hardly  credit  that  we  have  lost  the 
port  of  Lisbon :  as  to  the  other  point,  on 
which  I  presume  his  lordship  meant  se- 
riously  to  support  the  assertion,  I  can  an* 
swer  his  lorqship,  that  the  Portuguese 
court  has  repeatedly  given  us  the  ruUest 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition; 
have  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  the  un- 
natural conduct  of  our  rebellious  subjects ; 
and,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  declarations,  have  forbid  them  to 
enter  their  ports ;  nay  more,  have  confis- 
cated one  of  their  vessels  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  disobey  the  proclamation, 
which  last  circumstance  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  the  rebels  so  much,  that  one 
of  their  privateers,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
made  a  capture  of  a  Portuguese  mer- 
chant^nan,  richly  laden. 

My  lords,  from  what  I  have  now  sub- 
mitted to  you,  I  am  authorised  to  affirm, 
that  our  navy  is  more  than  a  match  for 
that  of  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  nor  shew  mj 
front  on  the  occasion.  There  are  many 
fronts  in  this  House,  I  perceive,  [look- 
ing over  the  way,]  which  seem  now  to  be 
spread  with  jojr  and  gladness ;  but  1  be- 
heve  the  time  is  not  far  off,  when  thejr 
will  wear  a  very  different  aspect.  I  trusty 
we  shall  shortly  hear  intelligence  from  ge- 
neral Howe,  that  will  occasion  that  change, 
I  should,  my  lords,  be  extremely  sorry, 
as  presiding  at  the  Admiralty-board,  if  I 
permitted  at  any  time  the  French  and 
Spanish  navy  united,  to  be  superior  to  the 
navy  of  this  country ;  I  should,  indeed, 
be  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty. 
The  noble  earl  affirms,  that  those  powers 
bear  hostile  dispositions  towards  us,  and 
have  given  the  fullest  proofs  of  it  by  the 
underhand  assistance  tney  have  afforded 
our  rebellious  subjects.  I  have  strong 
reasons  to  believe  the  contrary ;  but  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  true,  would  the  noble  earl, 
under  such  circumstances  of  peril  and 
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distrefls^  as  he  represents  the  affiura  of  this 
country  to  be  in,  precipitate  us  into  a  war 
with  those  powers?  I  hope  not.  The 
truth  isy  we  have,  from  time  to  time» 
pressed  the  court  of  France  on  the  illicit 
trade  carrying  on  in  their  ports  with  our 
rebellious  subjects ;  and  wnen  it  became 
necessary  to  be  more  explicit,,  made  the 
'  strongest  remonstrances ;  the  consequence 
•of  which  Was,  that  immediate  orders  were 
issued,  forbidding  any  American  privateers 
to  enter  their  ports  with^prizes.  These 
orders  have  been  strictly  complied  with 
hitherto.  Two  prizes  were  reclaimed  and 
recovered  under  the  ordinance.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  some  very  unjustifiable 
transactions  ma^  have  taken  place,  under 
a  kind  of  connivance;  but  thouch  it  were 
so',  no  friend  to  his  country  would  wish  to 
embroil  us*  But  a  time  may  come,  when 
a  full  reparation  may  be  obtained,  for  any 
Injurious  treatment  we  may  have  received 
from  either  France  or  Spam. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  earPs 
Amendment  on  many  accounts*  What 
does  it  propose  ?  Terms,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  extravagant  and  disgraceful ;  to 
lay  down  your  arms,  and  submit  to  your 
rebellious  subjects.  Is  this  a  language 
befitting  the  mouth  of  that  great  minister, 
who  directed  our  victorious  fleets  and 
armies  to  every  quarter  o£  the  globe? 
Would  he  recommend  to  us  to  disarm,  and 
flue  for  peace  to  the  Congress,  or  the  re- 
bel general  ?  [Here  he  was  desired  to  ad- 
Tert  to  the  words  of  the  motion,  which 
were  not  for  laying  down  our  arms,  or 
withdrawing  our  troops,  but  merely  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.]  .  But  take  it  in 
this  way,  my  lords,  how  can  you  treat  with 
those  as  subjects,  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  a  sovereign  state,  and  clain^  in- 
dependency ?  I  readily  accede  to  what 
the  noble  earl  said,  relative  to  his  own  sen- 
timents of  what  appeared  to  him  a  just 
ground  of  conciliation ;  but  will  the  peo- 
ple of  America  asree  with  his  lordship  on 
those fundamentfllgrounds,  the  sovereignty 
of  this  country,  and  the  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion ?  I  dare  say^  his  lordship's  most  san- 
^ine  expectations  do  not  go  so  high.  It 
IS  a  way  of  thinking  very  diffisrent  from 
the  majority  of  those  who  will  this  day 
vote  with  his  lordship. 

I  sincerely  approve  of  the  proposed 
Address,  in  all  its  parts,  and  am  as  heartily 
against  any  measures  of  procrastination  or 
delay,  which  the  Amendment  certainly 
would  effect,  if  agreed  to.  It  was  the  mis- 
fbrtune»  in  the  beginning  of  this  disagree- 
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i  dile  contest,  to  adopt  a  mistaken  lemtf  » 
to  act  timidly,  to  be  too  apprehensive  thit 
the  nation  would  not  reaoily  concar,  or 
be  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  acdog 
timely  and  vigorously.  If  my  advice  U 
been  taken  three  years  ago,  we  had  not 
been  in  this  situation  now.  I  was  &r 
sending  a  proper  force  at  first;  bat  one 
opposed  it  with  one  sort  of  reason;  im^ 
ther  with  another^— -plausible  indeed,  bat 
futile  and  delusive.  Those  appreheniioBi 
were  ill-founded;  the  mischicn  tbeyoo 
casioned  are  {icknowledged,  and  w,  I 
trust,  henceforward  be  avoided.  I  Im 
confident  hopes,  that  the  first  acoouoti 
from  America  will  be  favourable ;  and  tint 
the  most  sure  and  certain  means  of  o^ 
suring  a  happy  termination  to  the  preieit 
rebeiHon,  will  be,  by  a  perseveianoe  i| 
the  measures  recommended  fixxn  th| 
throne. 

The  Earl  of  AJnngdon^  Unhsbitoalai 
as  I  am  to  public  speudng,  and  thefoon^ 
lities  of  parliamentary  debate,  I  should,  ^ 
any  other  times  but  these,  content 
self  with  a  silent  sanction  to  this  da: 
motion  of  the  great  and  noble  earL 
my  lords,  our  danger  is  much,  and 
sensibility  very  little.  We  have  been 
advised,  misled,  and  deceived ;  the 
has  been  made  to  destroy  itsdf,  and, 
a  vulture,  to  prey  on  its  own  vitals; 
haps  as  an  intended  punishment  by  t 
who  brought  it  into  this  state,  for  past 
fences ;  but  a  day  of  enquiry  must 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  embrace  the 
counsel  of  that  great  statesman,  by  wj 
counsels  this  country  has  been 
riused  firom  despair  to  glory.  His 
trine  is  for  fundamental  and  irrevi 
laws,  ind  not  for  acts  of  parliament, 
structive  of  fundamental  and  irvevo 
laws.  Such  acts  are  the  laws  of  ty 
and  not  the  acts  of  a  free  and  limited 
vemment.  The  legislature  of  this 
try  cannot  deprive  America  of  life,' 
and  property ;  and  yet  all  this,  in  sal 
sion  of  our  constitution,  is  att< 
But,  my  lords,  these  laws  must  be 
ed,  whether  America  be  lost  to  this 
try  or  not.  They  are  like  Draco's 
written  in  blood,  and  will  make  savagesj 
our  post^ity,  if  not  blotted  out  11 
present  motion  is  for  peace;  obtain  ilj 
you  can.  I  fear  we  have  already  ^^fP^ 
the  nail  of  our  rain;  but  any  dung  is  M 
ter  dian  the  present  nefiuious  system,    i 

TheTSsAo^Skdbwrne.  Itiswithart 
nishment  I  behold  the  conduct  of  nud 
ters,  I  mean,  a  perseyerancse  ha  the  aai 
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^ifteniptooas  treatment  of  this  Hoase» 
lie  IttviDg  the  presumption  to  &ce  the 
ptgt  hereditary  council  of  the  nation, 
ffi'tliout  a  titUe  of  information,  or  a  single 
jKTipof'psper,  to  induce  you  to  concur 
with  tiiem  m  the  blind  destructive  mea- 
loret  they  dow  propose.  It  is  true,  the 
loUe  earl  at  the  head  of  a  high  official 
dtpartmeot,  has  entertained  us  with  some 
(Bfioat  memorandums ;  but  of  what,  my 
lordi  ?  What  he  is  pleased  to  believe,  and 
what  he  would  persuade  you  to  believe,  is 
Ae  prewDt  flourishing  state  of  the  British 
Sivj.  I  do  not  question  the  noble  lord's 
fmcitj,  but  I  much  doubt  the  truth  of 
Ae  bctB  I  have  heard  stated.  I  am  sen- 
lUe  of  his  zeal  and  ability,  in  endeavour- 
W  to  persuade  your  lordships,  tliat  the 
Sin&ation  he  has  laid  before  you  is  what 
Ian  coDTiDoed  it  is  not.  Are  those  little, 
ioautheoticated  details,  proper  parliamen- 
krf  information,  on  which  your  jordships 
ptf  deliberate  and  determine  upon  ?  Cer- 
DOt.  Look  back  into  your  lord- 
Journals,  till  very  lately,  and  see  if 
was  the  kind  of  information  this 
was  wont  to  be  satisfied  with.  If 
do,  you  will  find  that  your  predeces- 
were  not  contented  with  any  thing 
;  of  the  most  satisfactoir,  circumstan- 
and  minute  details.  You  will  find, 
lords,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
ftbe  height  of  his  most  splendid  victo- 
was  not  above  accompanying  such 
's,  as  far  as  they  respectea  himself, 
the  most  explicit  communications 
explanations,  of  not  only  what  was 
hot  generally  gave  a  substantial 
of  his  intended  future  operations, 
it  was  with  all  hik  cotemporary  officers, 
"*  and  military.  Their  opinions  were 
ly  formed,  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
ire  them  in  either  House,  as  oflen  as 
upon.  In  point  of  the  expenditure 
ihe  public  money,  the  other  House 
still  (it  being  more  iomiediately 
their  province)  more  inquisitive 
circumspect;  and  ministers,  nor  even 
in,  were  not  solely  depended  upon  in 
What  is  the  case  now  ?  rapers 
withheld,  on  system,  explanations  are 
and  professional  men  remain 
It.  .  This,  my  lords,  is  our  present  sta- 
Weare  called  upon  to  concur  with 
for  no  other  reason  but  because 
^  desire  it ;  and  write  a  panegyric  on 
cirown  measures;  and  we  are  desired 
f  hdieve  them  on  every  fresh  occasion, 
ioiose  they  misled  ana  deceived  us  on 
biy  preceding  one.     Hie  noble  earl, 


with  all  the  parade  of  office,  has  told  ua 
many  things  fflis  night,  with  great  confi- 
dence. I  believe  his  lordship  would  not 
purposely  mislead  us;  but  how  do  wo 
Lnow  but  the  noble  earl  may  haye  been 
misled  himself?  He  may  have  trusted  to 
a  secretary,  or  under  secretary,  who  per* 
haps  has  had  an  interest  in  misleacung 
him.  The  noble  lord  affected  a  delicacy 
peculiar  to  himself,  in  telling  us  what  ho 
did.  He  insinuated  a  degree  of  reluo^ 
tance  in  communicating  omcial  informa- 
tion ;  but  threw  off  all  restraint,  lest  tho 
public  should  be  misled  by  the  assertions 
of  the  noble  lord  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment. I  shall  not  determine  which  of  the 
two  accounts  come  nearest  the  truth ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  shall  never  give  a  parlia- 
mentary credit  to  any  information  which 
wants  the  stamp  of  official  authenticity. 
It  is  only  on  ordinary  occasions  that  I 
would  even  trust  to  office-papers;  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  t  would  order  the 
inferior  officers  to  the  bar  of  this  House, 
there  to  be  examined  and  made  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  they  vouched  in  their  se- 
veral stations.  I  remember  a  circum- 
staaceextretnely  applicable  to  the  idea  now 
thrown  out.  Prince  Georee  of  Denmark, 
who  presided  at  the  board  at  which  tho 
noble  earl  is  at  the  head,  was  called  upon 
for  some  explanations.  His  royal  high- 
ness gave  them  according  to  the  informa* 
tion  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him.  Doubts  still  remained  in  the  House, 
that  tlie  prince  was  deceived.  The  proper 
officers  were  called  to  the  bar  and  inter- 
rogated. -  And  what  do  your  lordships 
think  was  the  effect  of  the  enquiry  ?  They 
confessed  their  mistake,  and  apologized  to 
the*  Hous^,  that  the  official  information 
given  to  the  prince,  and  which  he  impart- 
ed to  the  House,  was  taken  from  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet !  I  leave  the  noble  earl 
to  make  the  application,  and  your  lord- 
ships to  judge  now  far  the  two  cases  must 
be  similar.. 

The  noble  lord,  I  think,  with  great  jus- 
tice, has  passed  the  highest  eulogiums  on 
a  certain  great  naval  officer  (admiral 
Keppel.)  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of 
your  lordships  entertaips  a  second  opinion 
of  the  professional  and  personal  merit  of 
that  great  man.  But  in  his  lordship's 
zeal,  I  fear  he  has  promised  more  for  the 
admiral  than  he  would  wish  to  be  respon« 
sible  for.  He  says,  that  officer  is  ready 
and  willing  to  stake  his  reputation,  as  a 
professional  man,  on  the  present  state  of 
the  British  navy,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
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with  France  and  Spain.  I  question  it  Is 
that  gallant  officer  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  whole  of  the  arrangement^  so  pom* 

gouslj  described  by  the  noble  lord  ?  Does 
e  know  and  approve  of  the  officers  who 
are  to  serve  uhaer  him  and  co-operate 
with  him  ?  Po  the  inferior  arrangements 
meet  with  bis  approbs^tion  ?  In  short,  is 
every  thing  whicn  creates  confidence  in 
an  officer  of  judgment  and  experience, 
perfectly  within  his  knowledge  ?  I  answer^ 
these  things  cannot  be ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, if  the  public  prints  are  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  I  that  gentleman  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
has  beien  at  Spa,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  I  know  with  what  industry  these 
reports  have  been  circulated  for  some  time 
past ;  and  I  know  too,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  a  great  military  officer  (general  Bur- 
goyne)  that  there  is  a  physical  impossibi- 
lity that  they  can  be  true.  I  grant,  if  the 
noble  earl  is  contented  with  the  conces- 
sion, that  the  officer  alluded  to  is  too  gal- 
lant and  brave,  too  full  of  military  honour 
and  personal  spirit,  to  decline  any  service, 
when  called  upon  by  the  interests  of  his 
country,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  its  na- 
tural and  inveterate  enemies.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  with  that  other  most 
able  officer,  lord  Howe,  who  has  performed 
services  for  this  country  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  British  annals ;  and  has  surmounted 
obstacles  scarcely  credible,  in  his  present 
operations  in  America.  The  landing  and 
relanding  of  troops  is  known  to  be  the 
service  attended  with  the  greatest  perils, 
and  most  liable  to  miscarriage;  yet  this 
noble  and  gallant  officer,  in  a  series  of  em* 
barkations  and  debarkations,  with  so  nu- 
merous an  army,  has  execated  his  task 
with  a  success  hitherto  unknown.  These 
two  officers,  men  of  such  transcendent  de- 
sert, were  passed  by,  reglected  andinsultr 
ed  ;  they  were  denied  their  rank  ;  but  no- 
thing could  quench  the  noble  ardour  they 
retained  for  the  glory  and  interests  of 
their  country.  In  this  sense,  that  one  of 
them  has  accepted  of  a  command,  that  the 
other  is  ready  whenever  called  upon,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  ;  but  that  either  one  or 
both,  were,  or  are  willing  to  stake  their 
credit  on  the  issue,  is  what  I  can  never  be 
persuaded  to  assent  to. 

The  noble  earl  speaks  with  great  confi- 
dence of  the  expected  success  of  our 
military  operations,  but  upon  what  ra- 
tional foundation  1  am  yet  to  learn.  The 
issue  of  Mr.  Burgoyne's  expedition  is  too 
laelandiol/  to  be  made  a  subject  of  con- 
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▼ersation ;  his  army,  by  every  appesnoeei 
is  destroyed ;  but  supposing  the  contniy, 
and  that  not  finding  it  practicable  to  posh 
forvrard,  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ef- 
fect a  retreat  to  Ticonderoga,  or  any  of 
the  other  posts  he  left  behind  him ;  nav 
granting  more  than  the  modesty  of  admi- 
nistration will  permit  them  even  so  mudi 
as  to  suggest,  that  by  subsequent  sacoesM 
he  has  formed    a   junction  with  geoenl 
Clinton,  and  has  reached  New-York;  whst 
end  would  this  answer  ?   but  that  at  the 
expence  of  many  millions,  and  two  cam- 
paigns, he  has  reached  a  place  by  UrA, 
which  he  could  without  the  least  uwAk 
or  interruption  have  reached  by  sea,  io  lU 
most  as  many  weeks.     I  dare  say  there  il 
not  a  professional  man  in  this  House,  Uat 
neither  of  the  noble    lords  (TowDsbeol 
and  Amherst)  whom  I  have  in  myeyiy 
and  who  have  served  with  so  much  credM 
in  America,  will  say,  that  he  can  el 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  junction 
campaign  ;  or  that  he  will  be  able,  tho 
be  should  have  penetrated  to  New-Y( 
to  preserve  a  single  post  behind  him.  ^ 

But  as  in  the  instances  already  menCiod 
ed,  this  whole  war  has  been  oondudd 
upon  little  narrow  principles,  princi| 
originating  from  factious  prejudices 
premeditated  delusion,  on  purpose  to 
cure  a  parliamentary  sanction,  to 
was  in  itself  impracticable.  The  g( 
who  commanded  in  Canada,  (Carlet 
was  consulted  upon  the  practicability 
the  military  operations,  by  way  of 
lakes ;  he  disapproved  of  it,  as  attend 
with  singular  difficulties,  and  promir' 
though  they  shoufd  prove  succe^ttl, 
few  solid  advantages — but  this  gentl< 
was  still  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  ag 
his  employers ;  he  reprobated  the  M 
and  shrunk  with  horror  irom  the  propoj 
tioo  of  employing  savages.  The  eveotlj 
proved  his  judgment  as  an  officer,  si 
does  honour  to  his  feelings  as  a  roan.  ^ 
do  not  pretend  to  question  the  mill 
talents  of  general  Burgoyne,  thoi 
know  very  little  of  them,  or  the  gf 
man :  but  I  feel  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
indignation,  the  true  motiyes  for  his 
pointment.  They  were  such,  I  fear,j 
will  not  bear  the  liffht.  AdministfSfl 
pretend,  that  general  Carleten  being  i 
senior  officer,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  bej4 
the  limits  of  his  province,  the  sape^ 
command  in  America  woukL  have  devoM 
on  him.  A  poorsubterfiige  I  Was  dM 
no  other  scene  of  action  for  Mr.  Carletd 
and  was   Mr.  Burgoyne  for  that  real 
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ool/appoioled  in  his  place?    Could  not 
Moeral  Carleton  have  directed  his  opera- 
ijofig  into  the  New  England  provinces,  and 
general  Hoive  to  the   southward  ?    Was 
America  too  small  to  contain  them  ?  or 
vas  geoeral  Carlson  superseded  in  his 
command,  lest  he  should  command  gene- 
ral Hove  at  New- York,  though  adminis- 
trttioo  previously  knew  he  was  not  to  be 
tbere  ?  But,  my  lords,  besides  the  other 
great  difBcuIties'  our  officers  have  had  to 
coQtend  with,  our  troops  have,  I  am  well 
iDformed,  been  commanded  (strange  as  it 
may  sound   in  your   lordships'  ears)  at 
home ;  tliey  have  been  directed  in  their 
neratioDS,  not  in  the  field,  but  the  cabinet. 
Be  orders  that  have  been  sent  out  have 
fiteoded  even  to  the  minutiae  of  the  pro- 
issioD,  and  have  furnished  subjects  ot  ri- 
icule  to  the  very  subalterns  of  the  army. 
Jhere  is  a  man  it  seems  in  this  country 

eipposed  to  mean  lord  G.  Germain 3  who 
M>  great  a  confidence  in  his  military 
lleDta,  as  to  think  he  can  command  an 
mnjr,  and  ensure  victory  in  his  closet,  at ' 
iflOO  miles  distance  from  the  scene  of 

JEliOD! 

I  The  noble  earl's  modesty  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  directly  affirm  that  Prance  has 
pst  coonived  at  least,  at  the  illicit  inter* 
me  carried   on  between  her  subjects 
our  American  colonies ;  but  he  tells 
that  even  that  connivance  is  at  an 
Is  his  lordship  no  better  informed  ? 
lie  is  not,  I  will  tell  him  the  true  state 
the  case:  the  cargoes  and  prizes  are 
as  heretofore,  but  at  an  under  valu^ : 
are  American  agents  or  brokers  in 
the  French  ports,  where  any  commerce 
carried  on  with  our  colonies,  who  treat 
the  prize-masters  on  their  own  terms ; 
tell  the  venders,  you  cannot  dispose 
jour  property  here ;  there  is  an  ordi- 
;e  against  it :  I  will  give  you  so  much. 
captor  is  thus  compelled  to  sell  at  the 
linker's  price ;  and  the  ordinance,  instead 
|t preventing  the  traffic,  answers  only  one 
;,  that    of  enriching    the  French 
subjects.      His  lordship  then   re- 
itulated     his   general    reasons,    rela- 
te the  latent  and  ultimate  designs  of 
ice,  the   impracticability  of  success, 
expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in 
Amendment. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk.    The  noble  earl 
lo  moved  the  amendment  has  proposed, 
m  we  should  withdraw  our  troops,  and 
if  down  our  arms.    [Contradicted.]     It 
wold  answer  the  same  end.    His  lordship 
tmld  recommend  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
[VOL.  XIX.] 


and  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  rebellious 
subjects;  but  supposing  that  no  imme- 
diate danger  were  to  ensue,  what  does  the 
amendment  import  ?  That  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  should  take  place.  I  suppose 
his  Iprdship  means  with  subjects,  because 
he  explained  himself  so  in  debate.  But 
I  presume,  when  his  lordship  recollects 
what  passed  at  Staten  Island,  between  the 
persons  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  will  abandon  a  project  totally 
unattended  with  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  success ;  for  there  the  great  basis  for 
entering  into  any  negociation  was  peremp- 
torily insisted  on  by  the  deputies  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  on  our  part  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  colonies :  in  short,  to  re- 
cognize and  treat  with  them  as  a  sovereign, 
independent  statCji  unitedly'represented  in 
the  continental  Congress.  This  one  fact, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  overthrows  every 
reason  urged  by  his  lordship  in  behalf  of 
his  motion,  as  leading  to  treaty  or  nego- 
ciation* 

The  noble  earl  has  passed  «the  highest 
eulogiums  on   the   Americans  and  their 
cause,  and,  in  the  career  of  his  zeal,  on 
the  officers  serving  in  the  rebel  army.    He 
has  been  equally  profuse  in  his  censure 
and  contempt  of  the  foreign  troops  servmg 
in  ours.    He  highly  condemns  the  mea- 
sures of  taking  foreigners  into  our  pa^, 
but  seems  to  applaud  a  similar  conduct  m 
the  rebels.    My  lords,  for  my  part,  I  see 
no  difference,  only  in  the  superior  prowess 
and  military  skill  of  one  over  the  other. 
The  Germans  are  acknowledged  to  be  as 
brave  soldiers  as  any  in  Europe ;  few,  I 
think,  will  contend  that  the  French  are  so, 
or  that  they  are  at  all  ecjual  to  those  of 
Germany.    But,  says   his  lordship,  they 
have  procured  French  officers  to  discipline 
and  command  their  troops.    What  then, 
shall  prudence  and  necessity  justify  in  one 
instance,  and  shall  we  be  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  prudence,  when  called 
upon  by  the  vital  interests  of  our  country  t 
Shall  we  not  avail ,  ourselves  of  taking  fo- 
reign troops  into  our  pay,  when  our  rebel 
subjects  employ  foreigners  ?  or  shall  such 
a  procedure  on  the  part  of  administration 
justly  merit  all  the  harsh,  passionate  ex- 
pressions the  noble  lord  has  bestowed  on 
It ;  and  shall  it  be  imputed  as  the  effect  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  in   our  enemies? 
Why  should  not  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
discipline  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  our  rebel 
subjects  that  of  the  French  officers  ? 

The  noble  earl,  with  all  that  force  of 
oratory  for  which  he  is  so  conspicuous, 
t3C3 
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has  charged  administration  as  if  guilty  of 
the  most  heinous  'crime,  in  employing 
Indians  in  eenerai  Burgoyne's  army ;  for 
my  part,  wnether  foreigners  or  Indians, 
whicn  the  noble  lord  has  described  by  t)ie 
appellation  of  savages,  I  shall  ever  think 
it  justifiable  to  exert  every  means  in  our 
power  to  repel  the  attempts  of  our  rebel- 
lious subjects.  The  Congress  endeavour- 
ed  to  bring  the  Indians  over  to  their  side ; 
and  if  we  had  not  employed  them,  they 
would  most  (Certainly  have  acted  against 
us ;  and  I  do  freely  confess,  I  think  it  was 
both  a  wise  and  necessary  measure,  as  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  we  are  fully  justified 
in  using  every  means  which  God  and  Na- 
ture has  put  into  our  hands.  I  think  it  was 
a  very  wise  and  necessary  step,  on  many 
accounts ;  nor  can  I  ever  be  persuadea, 
whoever  was  the  adviser,  but  his  conduct 
will  stand  the  full  test  of  public  enquiry. 

The  noble  lord  who  spok^  last,  «upposes 
that  administration  had  conceived  some 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  general  Carleton. 
If  he  has  been  informed  so,  I  assure  his 
lordship,  he  has  been  deceived.  The  pre- 
tended cause  assigned  by  the  noble  lord 
for  this  supposed  disgust,  is  equally  ill- 
founded.  ^  There  never  existed  a  colour 
for  it.  He  says,  Mr.  Carleton  refused  to 
employ  the  Indians  in  our  service,  or  at 
least  disapproved  of  the  measure.  This 
information  is  no  less  erroneous.  Mr. 
Carleton  always  obeyed  the  instructions 
he  received  from  hence.  I  have  never 
understood,  that  he  was  at  all  averse  to  a 
rigid  performance  of  his  duty ;  nor  could 
I  learn  he  ever  disapproved,  or  complied 
with  reluctance  in  any  one  particular  of 
his  duty.  So  far  from  any  such  thing,  his 
services  were  highly  esteemed;  and  he 
was  ever  looked  upon  by  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  as  an  able  and  meritorious 
officer.  The  reasons  therefore  for  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Burgoyne  neither  originated  in 
that  gentleman's  dissatisfaction  or  personaf 
disgust  at  ill-treatment,  nor  dislike  to  the 
service,  or  the  measures  and  mode,  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  nor  to  little,  narrow  pre- 
judices of  any  kind. 

The  noble  lord  supposes  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  imaginable.  Nay  he 
asserts,  that  the  instructions  sent  from 
hence  to  our  naval  and  military  comman- 
ders, refer  to  the  most  minute  and  trifling 
operations  of  the  service ;  and  so  much  so 
as  to  be  sufiicienj  to  furnish  subjects  of 
ridicule  to  the  very  subalterns  of  the  army. 
I  am  sure,  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with 
any  such  instructions :  they  have,  as  far  as 


they  came  within   my  knowledge,  been 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner;  general 
enough,  to  give  the  commanders  in  chief 
full  latitude  to  act  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  and  to  profit  of  times,  events, 
and    circumstances.    If  any  other  have 
been  given,  which  I  think  extremely  on- 
likely,  they  have  not  been  with  my  parti- 
cipation.   I  may  venture  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  none  such  have  been  sent. 
The  noble  earl,  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment, objected  strongly  against  the  em- 
ploying of  foreigners,  and  recommended 
the  raising  of  home- levies.    I  still  conti- 
nue of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  is  mocb 
better  to  employ  foreigners.    We  ha?e 
them,  in  the  first  place,  disciplined  to  out 
hand.    They  are  veterans,  and  have  beeft 
used  to  tried  service.     But  even  if  thit 
were  not  the  case,  the  distressing  our  cota* 
merce  and  manufactures,  the  draining  dui 
country  of  its  most  useful  hands,  and  thin- 
ning its  inhabitants,  are  so  many  stront 
reasoxis  with  me  for  availing  ourselves  i 
foreign  aid :   nor  do  I  think,  the  internal 
state  of  this  country,  in  respect  of  its  i|riie 
nufactures,  population,  &c.  will  ever  adol) 
of  any  extensive  military  operations  ^  '^ 
carried  on  without  procuring  the 
of  foreigners.     For  these    reasons, 
lords,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  a 
severance  in  the  measures  recoromei 
from  the  throne,  will  be  the  most 
speedy,  and  effectual  means  of  putting  i 
end  to  the  present  unnatural  and 
voked  rebellion. 

Lord  Osborne.    Whatever  may  be 
issue  of  the  present   American  coni 
whatever  mistakes  may  have  been 
mitted  in  the  beginning  or  progress  of  i 
business,  I  am  for  agreeing  with  the 
posed  Address ;  and  of  course  for  dis 
ing  from    the  Amendment.      I  am 
anxious  as  the  noble  earl,  who  moved 
for  a  fair  and  amicable  termination  to 
unhappy  rebellion ;  but  I  am  firmly 
suaded  that  the  amendment,  if 
would  have  a  direct  contrary  ei 
would  only  appear  to  th^  colonies  as 
ceeding  from  our  inability  to  reduce 
to  a  state    of   constitutional  obedii 
The  noble  lord's  own  words  confirm 
this  opinion.    In  a  former  debate,  his 
tion  of  repeal  towards  the  conclusiQii| 
the  last  session,  he  said,  if  France  ' 
to  interfere,  we  should  attack  the  pi 
cials  under  the  French  cannon.    The 
appearance  of  solid  ground  taken 
lordship  this  day,  is,  that  if  we  do 
this  crisis  hold  out  terms  to  the  coI( 
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whea  ihej  are  out  of  humour  with  France, 

Fnooe  and  America  will  unite,  and  the  latter 

till  be  loflt  for  ever  to  thU  country.    Both 

tliese  arguments  cannot  be  right.      We 

ibodd  attack  them  under  the    French 

C8000D,  or  not.    For  my  part,  if  an  option 

were  to  be  taken,  I  would  cbuse  the  former, 

which  at  the  worst  can  only  be  the  case. 

I  think  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  such 

erent;  but  if  any  thing  could  produce  it, 

I  beliere  the  noble   lord's  amendment 

iroold  be  the  most  likely.     Preparation 

aod  vigour,  such  as  that  recommended  in 

the  Speech,  will  be  the  surest  means  to 

prevent  the  interference  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton.  Nothing,  my 
lords,  can  be  more  unparliamentary  and 
ipdeoent  than  the  frequent  personal  allu- 
fluuimputingan  opposition  to  the  measure 
now  proposed  to  /actions  motives,  and 
pittumij^  that  every  man  who  differs  from 
^^Bunistratimi  is  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Ihii,  mj  brds,  is»  at  least  in  some  cases, 
piij  to  answer  the  temporary  purposes  of 
iebate:  the  very  gallant  naval  officer  who 
w  been  so  often  mentioned  this  night,  is 
^ttriking  instance  of  it.  1  presume  it  is 
po  secret  to  either  of  the  noble  lords  in 
iCce,  that  that  gentleman  highly  disap* 

rnrei  of  the  present  unnatural  civil  war. 
^welJ  known,  that  he  has  frequency 
^  a  public  testimony  of  his  disapproba- 
n,  and  has  supported  bis  opinion  by 
▼ote,  as  a  senator ;  yet,  according  to 
insinuations  of  the  noble  earl  ( Suffolk) 
ta^jpeiaon  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
per  from  his  lordship  is  an  enemy  to  his 
^ry.  How  the  noble  ekrl,  at  the 
lid  of  the  naval  department,  and  the 
kr  noble  earl  in  office,  will  recon* 
h  their  opinions  with  their  conduct, 
po  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  some* 
m  remarkable,  that  this  fleet,  which 
I  been  so  highly  extolled  by  one  of 
po,  and  on  which,  it  is  acknowledged 
^h  of  them,  the  salvation   of  this 

Hso  entirely  depends,    should  be 
to  a  person  who,  according  to  the 
ftent  ministerial  language  of  this  House, 

fbe  deemed  an  enemy  of  his  country, 
is,  my  lords,  a  matter  well  worthy 
Kr  consideration,  before  you  agree  with 
t  Address  now  proposea,  whether  you 
^any  or  sufficient  information,  to  direct 
l>  I  am  certain  that  we  have  had  none ; 
^  induces  me  to  suspect,  if  there  be 
ff  it  is  not  fit  to  be  revealed.  It  is  with 
potthment,  therefore,  J  hear  a  secre- 
I  of  state '(lord  Suffolk)  rise  in  his  of- 
V  character  to  sp^ ;  and  not  acquaint 


your  lordships  with  any  one  circumstance 
relative  to  the  grounds  of  his  assent;  or  a 
single  reason  to  induce  you  to  concur  i^ 
the  measures  which  he  has  so  zealousijli 
supported.      This   silence  of   ministers; 
this  proceeding  in  the  dark ;   this  implicit 
faith,  is  what  has  brought  us  into  our  pre- 
sent calamitous  situation.    Calling  for  the 
advice  or  concurrence  of  this  House,  is  to 
the  last  degree  absurd.     How  is  it  possible 
your  lordships  can  either  advise  or  delibe- 
rate, while  you  remain  totally  ignorant  of 
the    true    state    of  afiairs  ?    Confidence 
should  be  preceded  by  something  to  create 
it.    You  are,   my  lords,  called  upon  to 
concur ;  that  iis  the  purpose  you  are  solely 
called  upon.      Your  sanction  is  desired, 
because   in  point   of  form   it   still    re- 
mains   necessary;    but  as  to  calling  for 
papers,    or    setting   enquiries    on    foot, 
the  ver^  idea  of  it  is  extinct.    The  liberty 
of  calhne  for    information  is  still   per- 
mitted; how  long  it  may  remain  so,  is 
uncertain  ;    but  while  it  is  permitted,    I 
claim  its  exercise.      Sitting  here,  in  the 
year  1777,  therefore,  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, I  say  we  have  been  imposed  upon, 
deceived,  and  misled;    that  to  retrieve 
past  miscarriages,  and   prevent  them  in 
future,  parliament  shoula  no  longer  trust 
to  ministers ;    but  deliberate  and  deter- 
mine on  their  own  knowledge  ftnd  judg- 
ment.    This  cannot  happen,  without  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  every  material 
circumstance  relative  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs ;  and  I  repeat  again,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  measures, 
down  now  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1777f  we  have  given  an  implicit  blind  ap- 
probation to  whatever  has  oeen  proposed 
to  us  by  ministers. 

There  is  not  one  of  your  lordships  has 
a  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  prince  on 
the  throne  than  I  have ;  but  in  considering 
the  Speech,  it  is  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary to  consider  it  as  the  speech  of 
the  minister.  In  that  light,  I  shall  be  bold 
to  say,  it  is  an  insult  on  the  understanding 
of  this  House;  and  that  the  conduct  of 
those  who  now  defend  it  is  an  aggravation 
of  their  first  offence  in  framing  it.  The 
speech  says  nothing,  but  simply  to  concur 
in  whatever  ministers  shall  think  proper 
to  do.  It  calls  for  the  most  unlimited 
powers,  for  the  most  extensive  confidence, 
without  tellins  any  one  circumstance,  to 
satisfy  you,  that  those  already  granted 
have  been  wisely  used,  or  that  in  future 
they  will  be  more  successfully  employed ; 
but  what  renders  this  contemptuous  treat- 
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itient  still  more  unpardonable,  and  indeed 
ridiculous,  is,  that  a  secretary  of  state, 
who«  from  his  official  situation,  must  be 
near  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  of 
course  have  an  opportunity  of  instilling 
sentiments  similar  to  his  own,  into  the 
royal  breast,  should  justify  and  avow  it 
here  in  the  face  of  your  lordships ;  the  fair 
substantial  import  of  the  noble  lord's  ar- 
gument having  been,  **  the  speech,  it  is 
true,  contains  no  information,  nor  shall  J 
ive  you  any;  but  nevertheless,  your 
ordships  must  believe  that  I  have." 

I  have,  my  lords,  considered  the  mea- 
sures recommended  in  the  Speech,  with 
all  possible  ,attention,  and  see  them  in  the 
same  light  with  all  the  preceding,  and 
think  from  my  heart,  that  they  must  ter- 
miinate  in  the  ruin  of  this  country.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  Amendment,  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  full  enquiry,  leading  to  informa- 
tion ;  for  without  that,  1  am  convinced  we 
shall  continue  to  run  headlong  to  our  own- 
ruin.  When  information  shall  be  once 
obtained,  then  will  be  the  time  to  consider 
of  the  most  wise  and  proper  measures.  If 
ever  that  day  should  arrive,  1  pledge  my- 
self that  I  will  endeavour  to  discover  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  present  measures. 
Lord  Camden.  My  lords,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  motion  made  by  the  noble  earl. 
When  the  measures  meant  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Address  of  this  day  were  first  pro- 
posed to  your  lordships,  it  was  said  with 
confidence  by  some  of  the  very  persons, 
who  still  have  the  modesty  to  expect  that 
you  will  continue  it,  that  a  single  dragoon 
would  strike  such  a  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  America,  that  they  would 
submit  to  your  measures.  That  experi- 
ment not  having  been  thought  pruaent, 
you  passed  an  Act  for  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Boston,  by  which  you  not  only  in- 
flicted a  public  punishment  on  the  rioters 
{a  mere  rabble  I  will  maintain)  who  de- 
stroyed the  tea,  but  you  in  fact  confis- 
cated private  property,  and  involved  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  common 
punishment.  You  cut  off  the  inhabitants 
from  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever, 
and  deprived  them  of  every  means  of  living; 
but  what  was  still  more  extraordinarily 
unjust,,  you  punished  the  whole  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  a  riot  committed 
by  a  Boston  mob.  You  vacated  their 
charter ;  and,  as  if  you  meant  at  the  very 
instep  of  the  business  to  force  them  into 
measures  of  resistance,  you  declared  war 
against  all  America,  by  subjecting  every 
man  in  it  to  be  dragged  to  some  other 


colony,  or,  optionally,  to  Great  Britttn, 
to  be  tried  by  a  prejudiced  or  packed  jury, 
for  ofiences  committed  m  his  own  coontrjr. 
Those  measurefr'had  the  desired  effiect; 
for  I  never  can  be  brought  to  believe  bat 
they  were  intended  to  produce  what  fol« 
lowed.    So  far  the  ends  were  correspon- 
dent to  the  means,    llie  people  of  Ame- 
rica shewed  great  dissatisfaction,  but  that 
did  not   fully  answer  the  intentions  of 
government.     It  was  not   dissatisfaction, 
but  rebellion,  that  was  sought ;  dissatis^- 
tion  might  furnish  a  pretence  for  adding 
to  the  intolerable  oppressions  that  those 
people  had  for  a  series  of  years  groaned 
under;    but  nothing  short  of  soroelbiag 
in  the  shape  of  rebellion,  or  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  it,  could  create  a  decent 
apology  for  slaughter,  conquest  and  on* 
conditional   submission.     America,  not* 
withstanding  all  those   ingenious  ininii< 
terial  devices,  continued  loval;    nothio| 
of  resistance  yet  appeared,  either  in  ironli 
or  actions,  unless  a  ievr  angry  resolves  i 
the  meetings  of  one  or  two  paltry  toini 
ships.    The  Congress  met,  ana  deprecatd 
our    resentments,   and    supplicated  tli 
throne  and  parliament  in  terms  of  fklt 
dience  and  affection.    Not  a  word  of  aC 
tual  resistance  or  independency  all  tU 
time.    The  scene  began  now  to  opel 
The  people  of  Boston  were  not  starve! 
their  brethren  throughout  America  C(N( 
mitted  a  crime  little  short  of  treason;  tfal 
made  contributions  to  feed  and  clol^ 
them ;  they  endeavoured  to  prevent' tbd 
f  no  matter  whether  the  persons  thus  i 
lieved    were    guilty  or    innocent)  frtj 
perishing  with  cold  and  hunger.    A  1 
was  therefore  passed  for  depriving  themj 
further  relief;   the  merciful  and  homd 
Fishery  Bill.     This  was  accompaniedfj 
rather  preceded,  with  the  famous  addrd| 
declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  in  rebellid 
Every  thing  was  now  prepared;  im 
of  a  single  dragoon,  10  or  12,000  rij 
were  said  to  be  sufficient  to  strike  ten 
into  every  corner  of  America.    Tbe| 
dress  was  a  sanction  for  the  cuttinrj 
throats ;  the  poor  fishermen  of  Nantuoj 
a  peaceable  set  of  inoffending  quab 
were  thought  fit  objects  of  parliamenll 
resentment ;    in  short,  as  the  northern^ 
lonies  were  not  to  have  bread,  neither  «4 
they  to  have  fish  ;  the  dreadful  seotcif 
was  passed  by  your  lordships,  in 
rence  with  the  other  two  branches  of  i 
legislature,  that  the  four  New-Ei^ 
provinces,  in  order  to  fill  with  terror  { 
minds  of  the  rest  of  their  brethien»  lit 
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jHwcribed  and  cat  off,  not  only  from  this 
eoantry,  but  from  the  rest  of  America,  and 
the  whole  world  beside.    But  all  this  did 
not  do ;  the  New-Englanders  were  re- 
wlTed  not  to  verify  the  address;  they  were 
detennioed  not  to  be  rebe4s ;  but  only  to 
prepare,  should  the  worst  happed,  to  be  in 
a  situation  to  defend  themselves.     Some- 
thing more  was  still  wanting,  and  that  was 
obtaioed.    Our  troops  were  ordered  to 
acteflectirely;  and  self-defence  was  s tiled 
actual  and  declared  rebellion.    Not  a  word 
yet  of  independency.    I  shall  pass  over 
the  particulars  from  the  commencement  of 
IrastQities  till    the  next  session.    Many 
parts  of  America  were  still  friendly  to  us ; 
BKist  of  them  continued  loyal.    Now  to 
devise  a  measure  which  would  unite  them 
as  one  man  against  this  country,  was  the 
gnmd  desideratum.      A    measure    was 
iuckilj  discovered,  and  that  was  the  ever 
memorable   and    celebrated    Prohibitory 
Act.   Ministers   still    entertained    some 
ibobts ;  they  were  fearful  that  parliament 
might  refuse  to  go  the  whole  length  they 
tahed  them.    What  did  they  do  >  They 
Claimed  it  loudly  every  where,  that 
tSDmissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  nte- 
^te  ;  a  powerful  fleet,  and  70,000  men 
P^B  to  accompany  them ;    and  the  coIo* 
fe  were  to  be  left  to  the  option  of  re- 
praing  to  their  former  state  of  obedience, 
W  of  being  compelled  to  it.     What  was 
k  consequence  of  all  those  flattering  pro- 
pes?  The  Prohibitory  Act  was  passed ; 
|l|t  not  a  single  power  vested  in  the  com- 
loners  but  that  of  pardoning.    Lord 
e  and  his  brother  were  the  persons 
ted  in  the  commission.    The  speech 
red  ks  end.     The  noble  lora  was 
in  Great-Britain,  and  could  not  pro- 
i  for  want  of  instructions,  till  five 
iifter  the  Act  was  passed,  and  al- 
eight  after  the  speech.     But  when 
lordship  received  his  instructions,  what 
'  the  authority  vested  in  him  and  his 
ber,  the  other  commissioner  ?  Just  so 
h  efficient  real  power  as  is  vested  in 
otiier  commander  in  chief,  that  of  re- 
iving submissions,  and  granting  pardons. 
King  could  not  do  it,  though  he  were 
ined ;    his  hands  were  tied  up  by  the 
.    Without  a  power  from  pariiament, 
without  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
m  most  certain  the  King  could  not  treat 
the  Provincials.     This  was  known, 
point  in  dispute  was  the  nature  and 
It  of  parliamentary  supremacy.     The 
nee,  therefore,  for  the  clause  intro- 
iato  the  Act  for  appomtiog  conunis- 


sioners,  was  to  authorise  the  crown  to 
treat ;  but,  in  fact,  when  the  whol^  scene 
came  to  be  fully  opened,  it  plainly  ap« 
peared  that  the  King,  by  the  Act,  was 
exactly,  nay,  literally,  empowered  to  do 
what  he  could  have  done  without  it;  that 
is,  to  receive  submissions,  and  grant  par- 
dons ;  but  as  to  the  main  points,  relative 
to  the  claims  of  pariiament  over  America, 
they  were  left  to  rest  precisely  where  they 
stood  before  the  Speech  was  deliverc^d  or 
the  Act  passed.  Accommodation  had 
been  hitherto  the  ministerial  language,  but 
now  it  was  made  to  give  way  to  uncon- 
ditional submission.  It  was,  therefore, 
my  lords,  this  Prohibitory  Act  that  in- 
duced the  Congress  to  declare  America 
independent.  I  trust  not  to  what  this  old 
man  said,  or  that  old  man  said,  or  that  old 
man  wrote ;  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  silly 
predictions,  or  partial  speculations  of  any 
man.  I  rely  upon  facts,  and  facts  alone* 
[Alluding  to  lord  Mansfield's  quotations  ■ 
from  Montcalm's  Letters,  the  writings  of 
sir  Joshua  Gee,  and  others.]  I  contend^ 
that  America  never  entertained  any  inten- 
tipn  of  rendering  themselves  independent 
of  this  country,  till  they  were  forced  into 
it  by  a  series  of  the  roost  arbitrary  and 
cruel  measures ;  till  the  Prohibitory  Act, 
and  the  sham  commission  sent  out  with 
it,  told  them,  in  so  many  words.  You  must 
suffer  all  the  calamitiesof  war  and  conquest^ 
or  submit  to  unconditional  submission. 

The  noble  earl  in  office  ^lord  Suffolk) 
sa3rs  that  America  aimed  at  independence 
from  the  beginning ;  and  has  insisted  that 
their  designs  were  pointed  out  by  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Housd,  so  early  as 
1774;  and  as  a  further  proof  that  they 
were,  and  are  of  that  opinion,  he  speaks  of 
the  interview  between  lord  Howe  and  the 
Congress  delegates,  on  Staten  island.  I 
have  given  mj  reasons  already  why  I  think 
his  lordship  is  mistaken  as  to  his  eeneral 
assertion ;  as  to  the  fact  of  the  delegates 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  commissioners, 
unless  we  acknowledged  American  hnle- 
pendency,  they  acted  just  as  I  would  have 
done;  for,  knowing  tli^T  nature  of  his  lord* 
ship's  commission,  sooner  than  treat  upon 
such  disgraceful  terms,  I  should,  as  an 
American,  meet  them,  and  refuse  to  ne- 
gociate,  unless  Great  Britain  conseihted  to 
acknowledge  my  country  independent. 
The  delegates  knew  the  |M>wers  vested  in 
the  commissioners  to  be  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  those  of  unconditional  sab- 
mission,  and  treaty  them,  very  properly^ 
with  the  contempt  they  desenrecL 
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My  lords,  this  is  the  third  campaign  re- 
eommended  from  the  tlirone,  all  promising 
success.  For  my  part,  I  no  more  trust  to 
the  present  ministerial  assurances,  than  to 
any  of  the  former.  This  war  has  already 
cost  this  nation  at  least  15  millions,  and  if 
persisted  in,  is  likely  to  cost  twice  that 
sum.  The  only  probable  means  of  pre- 
venting the  perils  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, is  by  the  present  amendment,  or 
something  dictatea  in  the.  same  spirit. 
Whether  America  would  receive  such  a 
proposition,  in  the  manner  every  English- 
man would  wish,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  I  confess,  if  I  was  an  American,  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  trust  to  any  terms 
from  those  who  had  all  along  betrayed  so 
pernicious  and  malignant  a  spirit.  If  I 
did,  however,  I  would  take  care  not  to 
leave  it  in  their  power  again  to  deceive 
me.  And  before  I  sit  down,  my  lords,  as 
a  faithful  memorial  of  my  sentiments,  I  will 
acknowledge  verv  fairly,  if  ministry  and 
the  nation  are  determined  to  prosecute 
the  present  unnatural*  war  to  the  issue  of 
this  alternative,  Shall  America  be  subdued, 
or  shall  she  render  herself  independent  ? 
I  should  gladly  embrace  the  latter;  I 
should  wish  to  spe  America  independent, 
rather  than  enslaved ;  because  I  am  already 
fully  convinced  of  the  temper,  views,  and 
ultimate  objects  of  this  wy :  which,  if  it 
ahould  prove  successful,  on  the  system  it 
is  now  maintained,  would  most  certainly 
effect  at  length  here,  what  it  professes 
already  to  euect  in  America.  His  lord- 
ship treated  several  other  matters  in  de- 
laif,  on  which  he  had  delivered  former 
opinions. 

Viscount  Weymouihn  My  lords,  the 
noble  earl  who  moved  the  amendment, 
supports  it  entirely  on  the  present  dispo* 
sition  of  the  French  court.  His  lordsnip 
tells  you,  that  the  Americans  are  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  France,  and 
therefore  now  is  the  time  to  treat  with 
them.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  very  different 
language  from  what  his  lordship  held  the 
last  day  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  him  on 
the  present  sfibject.  He  then  said,  that 
America  and  France  were  upon  the  best 
terms ;  he  now  tells  you,  that  France  is 
backward,  and  America  out  of  temper.  I 
have  everv  reason  for  believing  the  noble 
lord  ;  ana  that,  among  several  others,  is 
one  very  strong  motive  to  prevent  Doe 
from  agreeing  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  noble  duke  in  the  blue  ribbon  has  im- 

Euted  certain  expressions  to  me,  which  I 
y  no  means  recollect ;  but  allowing  them 


to  be  exactly  as  he  has  stated  them,  I  do 
not  think  it  quite  parliamentary  to  refer 
to  any  thing  which  dropped  in  a  former 
debate.    I  shall  not,  however,  deny  CTeiy 
advantage  which  his  grace  wisJiesto  derive 
from  what  he  has  presumed  I  said.    I  thick 
administration  now,  as  well  as  then,  thoo^ 
they  entirely  coincided  with  me,  are  per* 
fectly  consistent  in  resolving  to  give  a 
negative  to  the  amendment.    What  I  said 
only  imported  this,  that  no  propoaitioofoc 
specific  terms  should  be  aamitted  till  the 
event  of  the  then  ensuing  campaign  wai 
first  known.    Is  that  condition  yet  deter- 
mined one  way  or  other  ?  Surdy  not:  m 
that  admitting  the  argument  to  have  aU 
the  weight  the   noble  duke  would  wish 
to  give  it,  I  see  no  ground  for  cbai|;ing 
me  with  inconsistency,  in   retaining  119 
former  opinion   till  tne  event  shall  hap- 
pen, which  may,  or  may  not,  be  iu^ 
posed  to  operate  on  it  at  some  fiitam 
day.     There   is    another  strong  objec* 
tion,  my  lords,  against  the  reasons  ai> 
signed  by  the  noble  earl  in  support  of  hil 
amendment.    He  says,  France  wiu  take  t 
public  and  decided  part  against  oa,  if  «| 
ao  not  embrace  the  present  opportiuuqf 
which  presents  itself.     France  nas  doneS 
great  aeal,  but    America   desires  mor^ 
She  is  displeased  with  the  former, ' 
France  refuses  to  do  all  she  asks :  now 
my  apprehension,  this  should  be  a 
motive  for  us  to  act  with  redoubled  vi| 
It  is  the  very  crisis  in  which  we  sb 
endeavour  to  press  America.    She  is 
sorted,  according  to  the  language  of 
noble  earl:  this  appears  to  me  the  ' 
therefore,  most  likely  to  compel  her  to 
turn  to  her  former  state  of  coRkstitul' 
obedience.    Take  even  the  argument^ 
the  other   side,    that   the  last 
proved  unsucc^sful,  the  noble  earl,  or 
friends,  will  hardly,  I  presume,  cool 
that  if  that  should  happen  to  be  the 
the  present  proposed  amendment  woul( 
seasonable.    If  America  should  prove 
torious,  would  she  negociate?  Cei 
not.     For  these  reasons,  my  16rds, 
totially  for  disagreeing  with  the  noUe 
motion. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  My  1( 
I  listened  veiy  attentively  to  what  fdi 
a  noble  earl  (Suffolk)  high  in  office, 
I  might  learn  the  objections  which 
be  made  to  the  proposed  amendi 
they  were  two.  The  noble  earl  was  oq( 
vinced,  that  as  independence  had  been  i 
along,  and  still  was,  the  object  of  Aa^ 
rica,  the  cessation  of  arms  would  be  f 
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tended  with  no  good  effect :  and  secondly, 
thil  in  the  present  uncertainty  of  what  was 
the  real  state  of  our  affairs  (notwitHstand- 
ing  be  had  good  ground  to  believe  it  fa- 
roarable)  the  motion  was  illtin>ed. — A 
soble  and  learned  lord  (Camden)  has 
moken  so  ably  and  so  fully  to  the  first  ob* 
jectioD,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lord- 
ikips  with  my  observations  upon  it.  With 
fegard  to  the  second,  1  beg  leave  to  ob- 
terre,  that  one  side  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing proposition  must  be  true.  Either  our 
anus  have  not  had  hitherto  the  success 
there  was  reason  to  expect,  or  they  have ; 
if  they  have  not,  then  will  it  ill  become 
joar  lordships'  reputation  for  prudence  to 
persist  in  the  same  measures,  unless  there 
ire  other  grounds  for  confidence  in  them 
Aan  such  as  have  proved  hitherto  vain 
md  delusive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
ivnis  have  been  successful,  and  the 
ihoghter  is  but  half  as  great  as  the  greedi- 
less  of  credulity  can  swallow,  then  surely 
liere  n  that  sufficient  and  decisive  proof 
■supenority  which  the  noble  earl  requires, 
pe  point  of  national  honour  is  satisfied, 
Great  Britain  may,  without  commit- 
her  dignity,  propose  such  terms  of  ac- 
modation,  as  will  become  Englishmen 
ofer,  and  the  sons  of  Englishmen  to  re- 
'  e«— Things  could  never  have  come  to 
dangerous  extremity  they  are,  had  not 
parties  been  somewhat  in  the  wrong, 
misfortune  has  been,  that  neitner  side 
rto  has  had  magnanimity  enough  to 
owledge  what  both  have  long  known 
be  true.  I  trust,  however,  we  might 
'  be  friends,  would  but  either  country 
^  a  hearty  desire  of  reconciliation; 
I  shall  cheerfully  give  my  vote  for  the 
ndment,  because  I  think  that  the  only 
for  Great  Britain,  to  extricate  her- 
from  her  present  difficulty  with  credit 
by  being  the  first  to  shew  she  has 
the  better  of  her  passion  and  resent- 
t. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond.  My  lords,  I 
never  offered  my  sentiments  to  your 
hips  on  a  subject  of  greater  difficulty 
that  of  the  present  debate';  for  I 
!ss,  I  see  little  prospect  of  a  happy  is- 
iirom  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
are  involved.  My  apprehensions  do 
it  go  merely  to  the  clangers  arising  from 
B  present  war  (though  they  are,  God 
lows,  great  enough)  but  to  our  existence 
U  free  pe<^]e.  Our  ffovernment  has, 
M^ps,  never  been  entirely  settled  as  it 
Ight  to  be ;  but  ever  since  the  Revolu- 
^  whea  it  received  the  greatest  degree 


of  perfection  it  has  ever  had,  it  has  been 
by  degrees  departing  from  those  constitu- 
tional rights,  which  belong  not  only  to 
Englishmen,  but  to  men,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  all  governments  must  froni 
time  to  time  revert,  if  they  mean  to  conti- 
nue free.  In  proportion  as  they  depart 
from  them,  they  become  usurpations.  In 
a  book  written  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
by  a  learned  judge  now  on  the  bench, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  since  the  period 
I  have  mentioned,  although  the  stern 
command  of  prerogative  has  given  way,  it 
has  only  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  in* 
fluence,  which  acts  with  such  fiersuasivd 
and  prevailing  energy,  as  to  make  ample 
amends  fcr  the  loss  of  external  preroea^ 
tive.  This  influence  is,  I  speak  literally, 
daily  increasing.  Its  effects  become  daily 
more  apparent ;  and  they  are  such  as  to- 
tally  annihilate  every  check  which  the 
constitution  has  framed  to  prevent  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  sovereign  from  becoming 
the  sole  power  of  the  state :  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  free  agency  of  parliament 
has  been  formally  abrogated ;  out  if,  by 
the  means  of  corrupt  influence,  it  is  indi- 
rectly destroyed  or  attempted,  the  attack 
is  the  more  dangerous,  from  being  in  some 
degree  concealed ;  and  is  the  more  sure  of 
success,  as  it  operates  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  'degrees,  till  it  gets  so  far 
a  head  as  to  secure  its  continuance,  and 
even  enlargement  by  its  own  means. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  the  noblo 
earl  who  moved  the  Amendment,'  that 
these  are  not  times  for  flattery,  but  such 
as  call  upon  every  man  to  speak  out;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  extension  of 
this  influence  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
system  which  wicked  ministers  have  ad- 
vised his  Majesty  to  pursue  durine  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  studiously 
followed  in  every  department,  and  in 
every  comer  of  the  empire.  The  pre- 
sent contest  in  America  originated  u^om 
tliis  source.  The  establishment  of  taxes 
there,  which  has  been  so  fatally  and  ob- 
stinately pursued,  never  afforded  any  ra- 
tional hope  of  producing  such  a  revenue 
as  could  really  ease  the  burthens  of  this 
country ;  but  the  increase  of  influence  it 
gave  by  the  disposal  of  employments  in 
the  collection,  was  sufficient  to  make  it  be 
adhered  to  with  that  stubbornness,  which 
characterises  every  part  of  the  present 
system. 

I  cannot  agree  with  a  noble  earl,  who 
thinks  America  of  no  use  to  us.  The 
safety  of  this  island  can  never  be  trusted 
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to  a  land  force  alone.  We  can  never  keep 
up  such  an  army,  as  to  want  no  fleet.  The 
navy  is  the  national  defence  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  to  be  a  secure  defence,  must 
be  superior  to  whatever  may  be  brought 
against  it.  To  support  that  navy,  we  must 
have  commerce ;  and  possessions  in  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  are  the  soul  of  that 
commerce.  America  of  itself  answered 
every  purpose  we  could  wish  as  to  trade  $ 
and  besides,  produces  those  naval  stores, 
Without  which  we  can  have  no  fleet.  Pos- 
sibly those  stores  may  be  procured  from 
other  parts,  and  other  liranches  of  trade 
may  be  opened  with  other  nations ;  but 
resources  that  depend  on  foreigners,  may 
be  cut  off  at  the  instant  they  are  most 
wanted.  Possessing  America,  we  were  at 
all  times  certain  of  supplies  for  our  navy ; 
and  though  we  should  be  at  war  witli  al\ 
Europe,  our  trade  might  still  be  carried 
aa.  Such  are  the  advantages  America 
was  of  to  England ;  but  1  think,  that  great 
as  these  advantages  are,  the  happiness  of 
Englishmen  settled  there,  and  our  acting 
according  to  the  rules  of  justicei  are  ob- 
jects of  still  greater  importance. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  our 
disputes,  1  have  uniformly  been  of  opinion, 
that  if  our  government  was  founded  in 
justice  and  equality;  if  we  treated  Eng- 
lishmen in  America  like  Englishmen  in 
Great  Britain,  we  should  preserve  that 
happy  union,  founded  in  aSection,  which 
alone  can  be  either  valuable  or  permanent, 
at  the  distance  we  lie  at  from  each  other ; 
but  that  if  we  attempted  a  superiority, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the 
globe  can  have  no  right  to  assume  over 
those  of  another  part;  if  for  certain  ad- 
vantages, which  local  circumstances  might 
enable  us  to  exact,  we  did  not  make  an 
equitable  compensation  in  other  respects, 
1  thought  we  should  abandon  the  paths  of 
justice,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
government,  and  become  unworthy  of  the 
empire  for  which  we  contend. 

The  only  honest  end  of  all  government, 
is  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 
It  was  never  instituted  for  the  advantage 
of  one  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  prejudice 
of  another  part,  but  for  the'mutual  and 
equal  benefit  of  all.  The  test  of  its  being 
kept  to  this  object,  is  the  effiect  it  pro- 
duces. If  the  general  mass  of  the  people 
are  happy  and  content,  the  government  is 
good  and  well  administered;  but  if  any 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  suffers  and 
complains,  that  government  is  oppressive, 
and  ought  not  to  be  endured.    Had  we 


observed  these  principles ;  had  we  con- 
sidered Americans  as  possessing  the  same 
rights  we  claim  ;  had  we  allowed  them  (o 
be  taxed  only  by  their  representatives,  ai 
we  claim  a  right  to  be  taxed  only  by  oun; 
had  we  considered  the  protection  we  af- 
forded them,  as  in  fact  it  was,  amply  re- 
paid by  our  monopoly  of  their  trade,  we 
might   have  preserved  that  young,  but 
mighty  empire,  for  many,  many  years: 
even  for  a  longer  time  than  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  the  people,  or  the  state  of 
the  respective  countries,  could  entide  us 
to  expect;  for  whole  provinces  do  not 
readily  alter  a  government  under  wbicb 
they  live  happily ;  and  habits  of  long  stand- 
ing are  not  easily  shaken  off. 

But  the  proof  of  our  government  hario^ 
been  bad,  arises,  as  I  said,  from  the  e&cui 
it  has  produced.  Long  before  the  natiinil| 
time  when  a  separation  must  have  takei^ 
place,  it  has  been  forced  by  oppression^ 
The  abettors  of  that  oppression,  sensib^ 
that  so  great  an  effect  would  speak  for  ilj 
self,  and  condemn  their  conduct,  eoc' 
voured  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  few 
tious  leaders  in  America,  who,  by  darii 
assuming  power,  have,  as  they  say,  k( 
whole  continent  in  subjection  to  their 
less  will,  contrary  to  the  inclinatioo 
interest  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
Incredible  as  this  story  was,  it  was-listc 
to;  and  the  assurances  wliich  minist 
gave,  that  the  moment  protection 
afforded  in  America,  to  the  numerous  wi 
wishers  to  British  government,  they  W4 
shew  themselves,  and  crush  the  preri 
faction,  were  believed.  For  three  yi 
we  have  been  deluded  with  these  ii 
nations.  In  the  first  year,  upwards 
thousand  regular  troops,  in  tiie  single  i 
of  Boston,  sufficient,  one  would  tbink^J 
protect  the  people  against  a  faction,  set 
only  to  irritate.  But  this  first  experii 
far  from  opening  our  ey€S,  failed,  i 
are  told,  only  because  the  force  was 
sufficient ;  and  therefore,  for  the  two 
years,  what  with  the  addition  of  Gi 
mercenaries  and  savages,  we  have 
army  little  short  of  sixty  thousand 
and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  of  var^ 
America.  But  still,  even  this  foroe^ 
been  too  weak  to  protect  the  people  i 
a  iiiction. 

Thirteen  whole  provinces  have 
off  their  dependency  on  this  country;! 
all  the  effi»rts  of  our  arms,  exerted  t^\ 
utmost,  supplied  with  most  extrai 
loans  of  money,  unincumbered  by  an 
reign  war,  have  for  two  years  prov( 
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efteiuil  to  compel  any  one'  of  them  to  re- 
tm  to  that  goverament,  to  which  mi- 
nvters  tell  us  they  are  so  much  attached. 
]{ is  curious  to  look  back  to  the  operations 
of  these  three  campaigns.  In  the  first,  we 
were  beat  at  Lexington,  very  clearly  earned 
I  post  at  BuokerVhill,  could  but  barely 
keeppooession  of  Boston,  and  nearly  lost 
(iad)ec.  In  the  second,  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon  Boston,  and  got  only  New- 
fork,  and  a  small  district,  in  its  stead, 
fhe  moment  we  attempted  to  extend  our 
antooments  into  the  Jerseys,  we  were 
Iriren  back  with  loss,  and  the  attempt 
bm  Canada  on  Ticonderoga  proved  fruit- 
esb  In  the  third  year,  after  another  at- 
enpt,  equally  without  success,  in  the  Jer- 
tjif  sir  William  Howe,  unable  to  conduct 
W  great  army  from  New- York  to  Pliila- 
Upoia,  a  distance  short  of  an  hundred 
lifes,  is  obliged  to  seek  another  avenue 
•  it  That  by  the  river  Delaware,  on 
riiich  it  stands,  is  also  found  impractica- 
kt  Bod  our  forces  are  obliged  to  put  again 
^  sea,  at  a  great  risk,  at  a  certain  loss 
[oo  bad  climate,  and  to  go  round  by  the 
of  Virginia  and  Chesapeake  bay. 
ever,  we  are  told  at  last,  that  it  is 
>ed  we  have  got  possession  of  Phila- 
Iphia.  That  is  a  second  town  for  the 
year  of  the  war.  How  these  two 
can  be  kept,  what  communication 
be  maintained  between  them,  how  our 
can  subsist,  what  advantages  we 
to  derive  from  these  possessions,  mi- 
n  leave  us  totally  in  the  dark  about. 

attempt   renewed   from    Canada, 

',  from  the  accounts  we  have  seen,  to 

U  greater  disasters.    Mr.  Burgoyne 

ilf  tells  you,  that  although  he  has  got 

team  of  oxen  in  the  country,  he  can 

ly  supply  his  army  from  day  to  day ; 

had  on   the   15th  of  August,  afler 

B  weeks  wholly  employed  in  procuring 

isions,  only  got  four  days  in  advance. 

attempt  to  surprise  a  magazine  at 

ington,  ends  in  the  surprise  of  the 

he  sent  there,  and  in  tne  total  loss 

detachment.    The  corps  he  sends 

port  this  detachment  is  also  obliged 

treat,  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of 

Eon.     Mr.   St.   Leger's    attempt    on 
Stanwix  proves  equally  vain,  notwith- 
ling  the  massacre  of  400   English 
jericans   by  the  savages.     Mr.   Bur- 
remains    near    Saratoga  for  five 
;  and  on  the  19th  of  September, 
^an  action  which  colts  him  500  men, 
H  disputed  from  noon  till  dark  by  the 
dly  Americans  under  Mr.  Arnold, 
OL.  XiX.  ] 


they  retreat  only  half  a  league  to  their 
camp.  Various  are  the  reports  of  what 
has  happened  since.  That  he  should  have 
been  totally  cut  off,  is  not  improbable, 
from  his  own  account ;  for  the  best  troops 
cannot  subsist  without  provisions.  But  if 
he  has  succeeded,  and  got  to  New  York» 
what  has  he  effected?  He  has  marched 
from  Canada,  through  the  province  of 
New  York,  with  the  loss  of  several  thou- 
sand  men,  and  with  infinite  expence,  la- 
bour, and  fatigue.  But  he  cannot  keep 
possession  of  the  country  he  has  gono 
through,  and  he  might  have  arrived  at 
New  York  two  years  ago,  by  sea,  from 
England,  without  any  loss  at  all. 

I  must  here  mention  a  subject  that  has 
surprised  me.  Mr.  Burgoyne  finds  leisure 
to  write  an  elaborate  letter,  but  cannot 
find  time  to  send  that  list  of  the  unfortu- 
nate who  have  fallen  in  the  difterent 
actions,  which  would  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  the  parent,  and  the  friends  of  the  sur- 
vivors. I  will  cast  no  blame  on  any  man 
without  hearing  him;  but  it  behoves  mi- 
nisters to  enquire,  why  this  satisfactioOf 
which  individuals  h^ve  a  right  to  expect, 
was  not  complied  with  ?  The  events  I  have 
mentioned,  are  the  principal  operations  of 
the  three  campaigns. 

I  do  not  mean  to  throw  Uny  blame  on 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  who  have  com- 
manded. They  may  have  acted  with  ca- 
pacity, or  otherwise.  No  man  can  form 
anv  judgment  from  the  little,  or  rather  no 
inu)rmation,  parliament  has  had.  But 
supposing  they  have  done  their  duty,  it 
must  now  appear  clearly  to  every  one^ 
what  has  been  long  foretold  here,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
possible  for  Great  Britain  to  compel  Ame- 
rica to  submission.  We  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  three  years  trial ;  the  two  last, 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  force* 
How  many  more  is  it  expected  we  are  to 
attempt  ?  Tlie  King  told  us  in  his  speech 
last  year,  that  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cesses (which  were  then  boasted  of)  and 
the  prospect  of  their  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  we  must  prepare  for 
another  campaign.  That  other  campaign 
has  been  tried,  and  we  are  now  in  a  wo^se 
condition  than  we  were  before  it  began. 
Our  ^  army  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
sword  and  by  sickness.  The  ransacking 
of  Germany,  and  our  gaols,  cannot  even 
recruit  the  numbers  that  are  lost.  Our 
troops  relax  in  discipline,  while  theirs  ac- 
quire military  knowledge  and  service. 
Our  situation  becomes  preoarious,  while 
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their  government  acquires  cbnsistency. 
We  have  no  successes  to  boasC  of  this 
year.  What  prospect  then  have  we  of 
greater  in  future  ?  Before  a  trial  had  been 
made,  there  might  be  some  shadow  for 
expectation:  but  now  ihsX  it  has  thrice 
failed,  I  would  fain  know  what  can  induce 
us  to  risk  a  fourth  experiment,  with  di- 
minished means  of  success  ? 

But,  my  lords,  I  wish  you  to  turn  your 
eyes  to  another  part  of  this  business.  I 
mean  the  dreadful  inhumanity  with  which 
this  war  is  carried  on ;  shocking  beyond 
description  to  every  feeling  of  a  Christian, 
or  of  a  man  !  When  we  have  heard  of  the 
cruelties  of  other,  civil  wars,  we  used  to 
rejoice  not  to  have  the  age,  or  the  country 
we  lived  in,  the  scene  orsuch  misery ;  but 
to  see  England,  formerly  famous  for  hu- 
manity, coolly  suffering  the  worst  of  bar- 
barities to  be  exercised  on  her  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  appearing  untouched  by  the 
woes  she  causes,  because  they  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  she  does  not  experience  any  of 
them  herself,  must  be  truly  mortifying  to 
any  man  who  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
possessed  of  national  pride.  If  ever  any 
nation  shall  deserve  to  draw  down  on  her 
the  Divine  vengeance  for  her  sins,  it  will 
be  this,  if  she  suffers  such  horrid  war*  to 
continue.  To  me,  who  think  we  have 
been  originallv  in  the  wrong,  it  appears 
doubly  unpardonable :  but  even  supposing 
we  were  right,  it  is  certainly  we  wno  pro- 
duce the  war;  and  I  do  not  think  any 
consideration  of  dominion  or  empire  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  sacrifices  we  make  to 
it.  The  best  rights  may  be'  bought  too 
dear,  nor  are  all  means  justifiable  in  at- 
taining them.  To  arm  negro  slaves  against 
their  masters,  to  arm  savages,  who  we 
know  will  put  their  prisoners  to  death  in 
the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  literally  eat 
ihem,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  war 
against  fellow  subjects.  When  we  are 
unfortunately  obliged  to  war  with  other 
nations,  mutual  esteem  soon  takes  place 
between  the  troops,  and  reciprocal  huma- 
nity prevails,  which  greatly  alleviates  the 
too  many  miseries  of  all  wars ;  but  in  the 
present  contest,  every  mean  artifice  has 
been  used  \o  encourage  the  soldiery  to  act 
with  asperity,  or  alacrity,  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  it.       / 

Instead  of  taking  prudent  measures  to 
restrain  the  military  within  the  closest 
bounds  of  discipline,  instead  of  making 
them  sensible,  that  as  they  were  to  act 
against  their  countrymen,  every  possible 
means  of  saving  their  lives,  and  sparing 


their  property,  should  be  used,  and  emy 
degree  of  compassion  shewn  to  men  who 
only  erred  from  mistaken  notiooi,  anj 
were  still  to  be  considered  as  subjects  tf 
the  same  King,  they  have  been  encooraged 
by  authority,  to  look  upon  their  orooneon 
as  cowards,  traitors,  rebels,  ana  erov 
thing  that  is  vile;  and  their  property  Im 
been,  by  law,  declared  lawful  plimdov 
The  natural  effects  have  followed.  A  nt 
litary  thus  let  loose,  or  rather  thus  let 
have  eiven  vent  to  that  barbarity  whic 
degrades  human  nature,  and  a  total 
of  discipline  and  good  order  is 
prevful. 

The  noble  lord  who  has  moved  the 
dress,  and  who  has  served  in  Americs, 
given  a  very  different  account.    I 
always  desire  to  have  authentic  infoi 
tion.     I  do  not  look  on  an  expi 
dropped  in  a  speech  to  be  such, 
the  noble  lord  submit  to  a  regular 
nation,  and  answer  such  questions  as  I 
put  to  him  on  this  matter  ?  Or  inll 
nistry  allow  me  to  call  to  the  bar 
who  upon  their  oath  must  there  giTe 
ficial  mformation  i^   The  accounts  I ' 
heard  are,  that  want  of  order  univei 
prevails  in  the  armies  in  America; 
rapine  and  desolation  mark  their  pr< 
I  am  not  surprised  that  Indians  and 
reigners,  who  can  have  no  other  busii 
in  our  disputes,  but  the  money  tbey 
hired  for,  should  make  plunder  thdr 
object ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
men  who  sell  their  own  liv^,  and  t1 
arms,  to  take  away  that  of  others,  iaj 
quarrel  they  cannot  understand,  she 
practise  that  cruelty  and  barbarity,  wl 
men  who  have  laid  aside  all  principle 
liable  to :  but  that  Englishmen  should  i 
be  made  engines  of  such  oppression^  it  { 
the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

My  lords,  I  dread  the  return  of 
army  to  these  l^ingdoms.    Formerly 
rights  of  the  subject  were  protected  by  I 
laws,  and  respected  by  the  army ;  on 
was  secure ;  and  if  the  life  of  an  £i 
man  was  tsJcen  away,  the  whole  cot 
called  for  vengeance ;  foul  murder  wasi 
name  it  used  to  bear,  and  delinquents 
certain  of  meeting  with  just  and  ign( 
ous  punishment.    But  now  our  sot 
have  learnt  a  different  lesson ;   instead 
merely  supporting  the  civil  authority, 
being  strictly  restrained  from  every 
violence  beyond  repelling  force  by 
they  have  been  suffered  to  ransack  ho 
to  maim  women,  to  commit  every  kii 
outrage*     I  saw  an  account  of  9 
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lation  of  those  we  still  call  Englishmen  fm4 
subjects.  Thisj  my  lords,  among  many 
others,  seems  a  fit  subject  for  enquiry. 

Can  we  too  soon  put  a  stop  to  such  g 
scene  of  carnage  ?  My  lords,  I  know  that 
what  I  am  gomg  to  say  is  not  fashionable 
language,  but  a  time  wdl  come,  when  every 
one  of  us  must  account  to  God  for  his 
actions,  and  how  can  we  justify  causing  so . 
many  innocent  lives  to  be  lost  ?  lives  of 
our  fellow-subjects  which  we  are  bound  to 
protect.  I  scarcely  dare  call  on  the  right 
reverend  bench  of  bishops  even  for  a 
Christian  Durpose,  to  assist  in  stopping  the 
effusion  or  Christian  Protestant  blood.  The 
very  calling  on  bishops  creates  a  laugh» 
and  they  join  in  it  themselves.  But  it  ill 
becomes  them.  They  should  consider, 
that  they  sit  here  for  their  temporal  con- 
cems  only,  as  a  secondary  object ;  their 
first  duty  is,  by  example,  mildness,  and 
persuasion,  to  soften  our  deliberations; 
and  particularly  in  cases  which  so  imme- 
diately affect  the  object  of  all  religion,  as 
the  morality  of  our  actions,  and  are  of 
such  extent  as  that  now  under  delibera- 
tion. It  becomes  a  mere  joke,  if  they  are 
to  retire  from  the  House  when  a  poor  cri- 
minal is  at  your  bar,  because  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  vote  in  a  case  of  blood, 
and  yet  can  advise  the  most  sanguirlary 
measures,  which  involve  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands. But,  my  lords,  as  I  said  before,  I 
know  that  arguments  drkwn  from  religion 
or  humanity,  are  of  little  avail,  I  shall 
therefore  return  to  those  of  policy,  which 
evenr  day  speak  more  and  more  forcibly. 

If  the  conquest  of  America  by  force  be- 
comes DOW  evidently  impossible,  let  us 
consider  what  we  are  riskmg  in  this  idle 
and  wicked  pursuit.  The  Speech  gives  us 
reason  to  think,  that  his  Majesty  does  not 
trust  to  the  assurances  he  receives  from 
foreigi^  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  That  their  armaments  call  for  ar- 
maments on  our  side.  Let  us,  then,  reflect 
on  the  condition  we  are  in  for  that  Euro- 
pean war,  against  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  prepare.  Our  chief  army,  that  of 
our  allies,  and  the  greatest  part  of  our  fri- 

fates,  are  in  America.  Will  not  the  first 
ostilities  here  oblige  us  to  recall  them, 
and  consequently  to  abandon  America? 
Can  those  armies  come  away  without  loss  i 
Are  we  sure  that  they  wiU  arrive  in  time 
to  save  this  country  ?  Do  not  they  run  the 
risk  of  being  intercepted  ?  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  see  what  we  have  to  trust  to 

,.^    ^ , at  home.     The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 

^  toeir  marches  are  traoed  by  the  deso- 1  ^e  Admuralty  says,  we  have  a  good  fleets 


lufjogcot  off  a  woman's  fin^rs  to  get  at 
kr  riogs ;  and  this  was  mentioned  only  as 
loe  among  the  numberless  instances  of 
cruelty.   When  an  army  like  this  returns, 
I  may  totsliy  subvert  the  remains  of  free- 
Idd.  If  disbanded,  they  will  become  a 
livleis  banditti ;  if  kept  together,  a  most 
Ingeroos  weapon  in  tne  hands  of  minis- 
len,  irho  bavt  shewn  so  little  reeard  to 
Ike  rights  of  freemen.  This  army  is  ready 
*  ed  in  spilling  the  blood  of  English- 
It  18  only  calling  obnoxious  men 
and  your  army  is  ready  to  treat 
as  thev  have  done  the  Americans,  or 
18  without  that  ceremony. 
Hjr  lords,  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
aak  ill  of  a  profession  I  belong  to,  unless 
[  deserves  it.    I  feel  in  myself  that  esprit 
e(frpSf  which  makes  me  jealous  of  its 
oar ;  but  I  belong  by  much  stronger 
to  die  nation,  than  to  the  arniy ;  and 
^pe  the  esprit  de  corps  of  an  English- 
1  is  still  more  prevalent  in  me.     While 
army  was  filled  with  men  of  property, 
' !  their  sentiments  were,  that  the  first 
of  a  soldier  was  to  his  country,  such 
anoj  was  no  way  dangerous ;  but  when 
DotioD,  that  a  soldier  must  have  no 
must  not  reason,  must  implicitly 
/,  was  carried  from  the  camp  to  mat*^ 
of  state,  and  is  extended  ^o  far,  as  that 
are  looked  upon  as  obliged  to  fight 
their  countrjrmen,   even   though 
think  them  resisting  in  a  right  cause ; 
,  my  lords,  I  think  such  an  army  de- 
^es  no  respect,  and  becomes  that  mere, 
il  engine  of  power,  which  has  subvert- 
so  many  free  constitutions.  I  shall  ever 
the  noble  earl  in  this  House,  and 
other  officers,  who  rather  chose  to 
op  their  profession,  than  serve  upon 
terms,  and  contranr  to  the  dictates  of 
own  feelings ;  and  I  shall  ever  look 
distrust  on  those,  who  advised  his 
to  suffer  such  conscientious  men 
retire  from  the  service,  and  thereby 
[ed  the  Kinc^  to   discountenance 
sentiments,  which  alone  can  make 
not  dangerous  to  the  state.    My 
It  is  from  knowing  something   of 
that  I  know  the  necessity  of 
line :    and  I  speak  a  true  mihtary 
and  am  a  real  friend  to  the 
,',  when  I  recommend  enfordne  it,  by 

P'  r  eflkctual  means  it  can  be  enforced, 
by  encouraging  in  the  (^cers  a 
for  the  law,  and  for  the  liberties  of 
f  people.  But  I  am  told,  that  other  no- 
Ri  prevail  in  our  American   armies 
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well  manned,  superior  to  what  France  and 
Spain  can  unitedly  bring  against  us.     He 
is  responsible  for  what  he  has  asserted ;  I 
wish  It  may  prove  so.    But  are  we  sure, 
that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  a  superior  fleet 
can  secure  us  from  a  foreign  invasion  of 
this  island,  across  a  channel  which,  from 
numberless  ports,  may  be  traversed  i|i  a 
winter's  night  >    We  know  that  almost  as 
often  as  foreign  forces  have  seriously  at- 
tempted to  land  diey  have  succeeded ;  and 
what  is  our  defence  here,  if  such  an  event 
should  take  place  i   I  remember,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  the  appre- 
hensions of  an  invasion  were  so  great,  that 
although  almost  all  our  army  and  navy 
was  at  home,  we  sent  over  for  12,000  Ha- 
noverians   and  Hessians   to   protect    us. 
Perhaps  that  was  needless  and  excessive 
caution ;   but  we  err  too  much  the  other 
way,  when  we  trust  to  the  very  small  force 
now  in  England  or  Ireland ;  and  however 
useful  the  militia  may  be,  I  hope  we  shall 
never  rely  on  them  solely  for  our  defence, 
especially  offioered  as  they  now  are,  by 
men  without  that  qualification  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution.     Of  all 
nations  upon  the  earth,  I  believe  England 
would  be  the  soonest  and  easiest  conquer- 
ed, if  a  considerable  foreign  force  was  to 
land  at  this  moment,  while  our  army  is  out 
of  the  kingdom,  for  our  people  are  totally 
tUivused  to  arms,  the  country  is  without 
fortresses  or  strong  posts,  and  our  govern- 
ment without  confidence.     The  state  of 
our  finance  appears  to  me  equally  critical. 
It  is  a  subject  of  too  much  detail  to  enter 
into  00  a  day  not  peculiarly  appropriated 
for  that  purpose;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  we  are  fkr,  very  far  exceeding  that 
debt  which,  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  was 
thought  would  crush  us,  and  was  then  suf- 
ficient to  compel  us  to  peace.    In  addition 
to  that  debt,  and  its  present  vast  increase, 
we  have,  1  fear,  lost  America,  and  the  re- 
sources it  furnished. 

His  Majesty  in  his  speech  says,  he 
ahall  ever  be  watchful  of  an  opportunity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  the  blood 
of  his  subjects ;  but  a  noble  lord  has  said, 
that  the  proposal  for  peace  must  come  from 
parliament.  But,  my  lords,  1  must  con- 
tend, that  there  are  no  means  at  present  ex- 
isting, for  the  King  to  set  on  foot  any  trenty 
for  peace.  The  grounds  of  the  present 
contest  are  the  pretended  rights  otparlia- 
ment.  The  King  cannot  of  his  own  au« 
thority  enter  into  any  treaty  for  relinquish- 
ing the  most  insignificant  of  them.     The 

^t  under  wbico  coounissionerB  are  ftp- 
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pointed,  authorises  them  merely  to  recetve 
submission,  and  on  that  condition  to  grant 
pardons  ;  and  therefore,  if  both  sides  were 
ever  so  much  inclined  to  treat,  that  is,  re< 
ciprocally  to  yield  up  claims,  there  i«  oo 
legal  method    open    for   such  a  treatj. 
Even  the  disposition  of  parliament  is  un- 
certain.    At  one  time,  we  do  not  dba 
taxation ;    at  another,  revenue  is  not  our 
object :  one  minister  requires  only  an  ad» 
mission  of  the  supremacy  of  pBriiamfirti; 
another  unconditional  submission.    A  le*: 
cretary  of  state  has  told  us,  that  the  oe^ 
ciation  opened  on   Staten   Island,  bi ' 
up  as  soon  as  begun,  because  the  Ai 
rican  deputies  required  the  admiasioD 
their  independency  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
believe  the  want  of  power  in  our  coi 
sioners  to  treat,  was  the  true  cause  of  I 
business  proceeding  no  farther;   and 
though  I  am  persuaded  the  noble  lord 
not  mean  to  deceive  the  House,  I  ' 
reason  to  bdieve  the  action  was  not  as  I 
has  stated.    Let  the  noble  lord  kj 
the  House  the  account  which  wasn 
of  it,  that  is,  the  regular  method  of] 
liamentary  information.    I  wish  parlif 
would  remedy  the  real  difficulty  which 
present  subsists,  and  authorise  coi 
sioners  really  to  treat. 

In  regard  to  the  Amendment  pro( 
my  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it 
convey  to  the  world  an  idea  that  we 
still  in  time  to  recover  those  invali 
provinces  to  Great  Britain.    I  much 
It  is  elapsed.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
possible  to  reunite  America  with  £d| 
m  some  shape  or  other,  or  that  it  ' 
not  be  attempted';  but  I  would  not 
the  people  of  this  country  raised  I 
expectatron,  in  which  I  fear  they  wc 
be  deceived.    I  will  not  despair,  be 
I  am  convinced  that  an  equitable  and! 
union  would  be  most  advantageous  to  I 
inhabitants  of  both  countries;  but 
the  exasperated  state  to  which  things 
been  driven  between  the  army  and 
Americans,  I  doubt  they  will  never  I 
conciled  to  hold  any  dependance 
nation,  from  which   they  have 
such  unpardonable  injuries. 

A  secretary  of  state  has  said,  that] 
was  glad  to  hear  the  noble  earl  who 
the  Amendment,  declare,  that  he  was  i 
for  the  dependency  of  America,  and 
he  understood  all  who  supported  the 
lord  agreed  in  the  same    8entiniefit.j 
know  not  from  what  premises  such  a^ 
elusion  is  drawn;  but  lest  sSeoce 
be  deemed  ac^uiescencei  I  most  for 
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MtTBy  that  although  I  much  wish  to  see 

tbe  Americans  returo  of  their  own  accord 

to  a  reasonable  degree  of  dependency  on 

tbb  country,  yet  I  will  not  say,  that  any 

iliiance  with  them  as  free  states  ought  to 

be  rejected.    If  we  can  obtain  the  benefits 

af  their  comnierce  in  return  for  our  pro- 

;  tedon,  it  is  all  that  is  essential,  still,  less 

i^o^X  be  beneficial.    I  would  treat,  and 

get  what  I  could  with  their  consent;  but 

J  would  sooner  give  up  every  claim  to 

JLmerica,  than  continue  an   unjust    and 

el  civil  war.     I  am  happy  to  find  the 

lie  earl  who  moved  tbe  Amendment, 

in  some  respect  deviated  from  the  Bill 

proposed  three  years  ago ;  and  that  he 

Id  now  give  America  security  against 

existence  of  a  military  force  there 

out  their  consent.    Indeed,  the  sad 

Hence  they  have  had,  makes  such  a 

in'ty  the  more  called  for,  as  without  it 

other  provisions  would  be  useless. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,      f  approve  in 

of  what  the  noble  duke  says  ;  but  I 

DO  means  think  the  enquiry  ought  to 

set  on  foot  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the 

'it  reverend  bench.    This  House,  the 

liament,  the  nation  at  large,  ought  to 

the  opportunity  to  clear  themselves 

[  that  heavy  load  of  black  and  blood-im- 

'  guilt,  under  which  they  suffer.      I 

je  myself  to  set  on  foot  an  enquiry 

the  state  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  pne 

its  leading  objects,  I  shall  endeavour  to 

»ver  who  were  the  authors  and  ad- 

rs  of  letting  loose  the  blood-hounds 

hell-hounds,  the  savages  of  America, 

I  our  brethren  there.    It  shall  be  a 

kd  of  a  lustrum,  to  cleanse  and  purify  the 

'^o  from  the  odious  guilt  of  those  horrid 

rities.      You,  my  lords,  the  bishops, 

t,  will  assist  in  this  pious  work;    and 

ly  my  learned  lords,  who  are  both  the 

ititutional  guardians  and  interpreters 

the  laws,  [addressing  himself  to   the 

*  Chancellor  and  lord  Mansfield]  will 

I  trust,  be  wanting.    I  shall  implore 

aid  of  the  lawn  sleeves  and  ermine  on 

occasion.      I  hope  to  stamp  a  proper 

both  upon  the  illegality  and  inliuma- 

of  this  bloody  measure ;  we  shall  then 

assisted  by  the  lawn  and  ermine,  by 

ence  and  wisdom :  we  shall  have  the 

assistance  of  that  sacred  bench  ;  and 

no  less  constitutional  and  efficacious 

of  the  sages  of  the  law ;  of  our  right 

'end  and  raost  learned  brethren  on 

sides  of  the  House,  in  dragging  the 

>r  or  authors  of  this  Satanic  measure, 

broad  day-light)  and  uolflictiog  on  him 


or  them,  the  most  exemplary  punishment. 

Earl  of  Suffolk.  The-  noble  earl  has 
Expressed  himself  in  very  vehement  terms 
indeed.  I  wish  he  had  felt  as  powerfully  for 
the  mainy  unheard-of  cruelties  exercised  by 
those  very  people  over  their  own  brethren, 
for  noothercrimebut  merely  refusingto  join 
in  rebellion.  I  insist  on  what  \  first  said, 
that  if  the  Indians  had  not  been  employed 
by  us,  they  would  have  been  employed 
against  us.  The  Americans  sent  their 
emissaries  amongst  them ;  and  while  his 
lordship  expressed  so  much  horror  at  the 
cruelty  'of  the  savages,  1  am  surprised 
that  he  did  not  bestow  one  thought  on  the 
much  more  unnatural  and  bloody  conduct 
of  our  rebellious  subjects,  who,  to  the 
guilt  of  committing  similar  cruelties  to 
those  he  has  enumerated,  on  Englishmen, 
and  their  own  countrymen,  have  added 
the  crimes  of  treason,  perfidy,  ingratitude, 
and  rebellion.  The  alliance  of  the  In- 
dians is  to  be  justified  upon  fwo  grounds  ; 
one,  as  necessary  in  fact ;  the  other,  as  al« 
lowable  upon  principle :  for  first,  the 
Americans  endeavoured  to  raise  them  on 
their  side,  and  would  gain  them,  if  we  did 
not ;  and  next,  it  was  allowable,  and  per- 
fectly justifiable,  to  use  every  means  that 
God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  said,  the  concln- 
sian  of  the  noble  earl's  speech  contained 
a  most  preposterous  and  enormous  prin- 
ciple ;  and  added,  that  such  notions  stand- 
ing so  near  the  throne,  might  pollute  the 
ear  of  Majesty.  He  affirmed,  that  such 
an  alliance  was  against  the  constitution  ; 
he  believed  against  law. 

Viscount  Townshend,  The  case  was 
this :  M.  Montcalm  employed  them  early 
in  the  war,  which  put  us  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  same.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  for  what  purposes  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last  might  have  employed  them, 
at  Montreal  or  in  the  interior  country ; 
but  they  were  never  employed  in  the  army 
I  commanded,  but  in  assisting  the  troops 
in  the  laborious  services  necessarily  at- 
tending an  army.  They  were  never  under 
military  command,  nor  arrayed  for  military 
purposes. 

Earl  Q&voer  wondered  that  they  who 
had*  the  conduct  of  last  war,  should  forget 
the  means  by  which  it  was  conducted,  and 
now  condemn  the  measures  they  had  for- 
merly authorized:  and  added,  that  In- 
dians had  been  employed  on  our  side  in 
the  last  war  in  America ;  that  presents 
had  been  given,  and  treaties  made  with 
them* 
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The  Earl  of  Chatham  answered*  lie  did 
not  forget ;  that  he  well  knew  they  had 
been  employed,  for  the  necessary  purpose 
of'war,  as  he  presumed,  and  not  to  be 
stretched  far  and  wide  for  murder  and 
massacre,  and  all  their  concomitant  hor- 
rors: that  if  the  previous  use  qf  them  by  the 
French,  our  natural  enemy,  and  the  ine- 
vitable necessities  of  our  army,  obliged  us 
to  employ  them  in  military  purposes  to 
scour  ihe  country  or  cover  our  flanks,  the 
general  who  commanded,  and  who  acted 
frouL  those  necessities,  would  account  for 
them :  that  he  now  appealed  to  him  in 
^hat  House,  and  callea  upon  him  to  de- 
clare, whether  the  administration  in  that 
war  had  ever  directed  or  authorized  the 
use  of  the  savages?  Whether  ever  a  line 
from  office  had  given  that  measure  an  offi- 
cial or  public  sanction  ?  He  reminded  the 
noble  earl  (Gower)  that  his  lordship  was 
not  then  in  office ;  but  that  he  himself, 
who  had  then  the  honour  to  be  secretary 
of  state,  assured  their  lordships,  adminis- 
tration never  had  justified  or  authorized 
that  measure. 

Lord  ^mA^^'confessed,  that  they  had 
been  employed  last  war  in  America ;  that 
they  had  been  employed  by  both  sides ; 
and  that  perhaps  both  sides  might  have 
been  in  the  wrong;  but  did  not  impute 
any  sanction  or  knowledge  of  their  use  to 
administration. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amend- 
ment 28;  Against  it  97*  The  Address 
was  then  agreed  to. 

Protest  against  the  Address  of  Thar^s."} 
The  following  Protest  was  entered : 
<<  Dissentient. 

*<  Because  this  Address  is  a  repetition 
of,  or  rather  an  improvement  on,  the  ful« 
some  adulation  offered,  and  the  blind  en- 
gagements entered  into  on  former  occa- 
sions by  this  House,  relative  to  this  un- 
happy civil  war.  —  (Signed J — Effing- 
ham, Richmond.'' 

The  King*s  Ans^coer  to  the  Lords*  Ad- 
dress qf  Thanks,"]  To  the  Address  of  the 
Xtords,  his  Majesty  returned  this  Answer : 
"  My  Lords, 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  very  loyal  and 
dutiful  Address,  as  well  as  for  your  con- 
gratulations on  the  increase  of  my  family, 
and  for  the  regard  you  express  on  this  oc- 
casion for  the  Queen.— The  assurances 
you  give  me  of  your  firm  and  temperate 
ientiments  respectins  the  measures  in 
which  we  are  engagedi  are  bigUy  agree* 


able  to  me;  and  I  persuade  nqfactfth* 
salutary  effects  must  be  the  natursd  reiolt 
of  deliberation,  conducted  on  sach  princi*  , 
pies.  You  will  ever  find,  that  the  faroa*  I 
rite  wish  of  my  heart  is,  to  promote  mi  ; 
effectuate  the  common  happiness  and  wd»  < 
fare  of  all  my  dominions." 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Addrtsf^. 
qf  Thanks.2  The  Commons  being  ml 
turned  to  their  House, 

Lord  Hi^de  rose  for  the  puroose 
moving  an  Address  of  Thanks.    His  la 
ship  prefaced  his  motion  by  a  pane 
on  the  prudence  of  government,  the 
cessity  of  the  war,  and  the  good  cot 
of  our  commanders,  who^  notwithst 
some  insinuations  thrown  out  lately  iqi 
public  prints,  deserved  our  utmost 
dence,  and  amply  justified  that  hope  wl 
his  Majesty  as  well  as  his  nunisters 
in  their  future  exertions.    He  sail 
the  ense  reddendum  was  not  adopted 
the  views  and  actions  of  the  Amerii 
called  loudly  for  the  measure,  and 
doubted  not  but  the  prudence  of  g( 
ment  would   seize  every  opportunitjf, 
put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  or  blood, 
the  honour,  the  dignity,  or  the  int 
the  nation  would  admit  of  such  a  d 
effort.    His  lordship  concluded  with 
ing  the  following  Address  : 

*'  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutifiilj 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great ' 
tarn,  in  parliament  assembled,  beg  ' 
to  return  your  Majesty  the  humble 
of  this  House,   for  your  most 
Speech  from  the  throne. 

**  Deeply    interested    in   cvei 
which  tends  to  increase  your 
domestic  felicity,  and  impressed 
liveliest  sentiments  of  du^  and  attac 
to  the  Queen ;  we  beg  leave  to 
vour  Majesty  our  congratulations  on^ 
birth  of  anotner  princess,  and  on  hex  * 
jesty's  happy  recovery. 

«  We  assure  your  Majesty,  thatwei 
a  sincere  part  in  the  confidence 
your  Majesty  expresses,  tbat  die 
and  coura^  of  your  officers,  and  thei 
and  intrepidity  of  your  forces,  both  ^ 
and  land,  will,  under  the  Divine 
dence,  be  attended  with  important 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  entire!] 
with  your  Majesty  in  thinkin^N 
necessary  to  prepare  for  audi  rarther 
rations,  as  future  events,  and  the 
gendes  of  the  war,  may  render  exp( 
And  we  ltam»  with  much  aatis&cHaDi 
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VMrDfajeityuiy  for  that  purpotey  pursu- 
it the  proper  measures  tor  keeping  your 
M  forcei  complete  to  their  present  esta- 
ftiuneDt  And  whenever  your  Majesty 
Aill  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  us  any 
ier  engagements  whfch  you  may  have 
utered  into  for  increasing  vour  military 
brce,  we  will  take  the  same  into  our  con- 
lideration:  and  we  trust  your  Majesty 
HDnot  be  disappointed  in  the  gracious 
intiiiieDta  which  you  entertain  of  the 
k^  and  public  spirit  of  your  faithful  Com- 

"  We  are  truly  sensible,  tliat  your  Ma- 
"^i  constant  care  for  the  welfare  of 
people^  and  your  eenerous  concern 
thebappioess  of  mankind^  dispose  your 
]ettj  to  desire,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
not  be  disturbed ;  but  we  acknow- 
,  with  equal  gratitude,  your  Majesty's 
tion  to  the  security  of  your  king- 
and  the  protection  of  the  extensive 
lerce  of  your  subjects,  in  having 
a  considerable  augmentation  to  your 
force,  on  which  the  reputation  and 
oce  of  this  nation  must  ever  princi- 
depend ;  and  we  hear  with  the  highest 
'ctioDy  and  rely  with  perfect  confi- 
00  your  royal  declaration,  that  your 
will  always  be  the  faithful  guardian 
ODour  of  the  British  crown. 
f*  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty, 
'  we  will,  without  delay,  enter  into  tne 
tion  of  the  supplies  for  the  en* 
;  year;  and  that  we  will  cheerfully 
e&ctuallv  provide  for  all  such  ex« 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the 
re  and  essential  interests  of  these 
oms,  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
of  the  measures  in  which  we  are  en- 
for  the  re-establishment  of  that  con- 
ional  subordination,  which,  we  trust, 
I  the  blessing  of  God,  your  Majesty 
i  be  able  to  maintain  through  the  se- 
llparts  of  your  dominions. 
'  We  acknowledge,  with  equal  gratitude 
[admiration,  your  Majesty's  paternal 
^tion,  that  you  will  be  ever  watchful 
opportunity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
of  the  blood  of  your  subjects,  and 
nities  of  war* 
'ermit  us  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
ot  but  still  entertain  a  hope,  that 
ment  of  their  true  interests,  the 
ranee  of  the  blessings  they  once 
,  and  the  sense  of  their  present  suf' 
under  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  their 
will  induce  the  deluded  and  un- 
multitude  to  return  to  their  alle« 
and  win  re-animate  their  hearts 


with  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign^ 
and  of  attachment  to  their  mother  coun- 
try- 

<<  The  ffracious  and  condescending  man- 
ner in  which  your  Majesty  expresses  your 
desire,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  restore 
peace,  order,  and  confidence  to  your  Aq[ie« 
rican  colonies,  cannot  fail  of  endearing 
your  Majesty  to  the  hearts  of  all  your  sub- 
jects ;  and  we  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
when  this  great  work  can  be  accomplished, 
and  settled  on  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  your  Majesty  may  depend  oa 
the  most  zealous  concurrence  and  support 
of  your  faithful  Commons." 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,*  in  seconding  tlie 
motion,  observed,  that  though  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House  when 
the  grand  objects  of  the  present  unhappy 
war  were  under  the  discussion  of  parlia- 
ment, yet  he  was  well  aware  that  they  had 
been  already  viewed  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  in  every  light  wherein  they  were 
capable  of  being  seen.  And,  indeed,  if 
they  had  not,  it  was  perhaps  now  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  them.  The  question  was 
not  now  whether  America  was  originally 
right  or  wrong ;  but  whether  she  should  or 
should  not  remain  indeoendent.  And 
taking  the  case  of  the  colonies  as  it  novr 
stands,  he  was  astonished  that  any  man, 
born  and  educated  in  Britain,  could  stand 
up  in  that  House  to  express  a  sentiment 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  government,  and  conveyed  to 
us  in  the  language  of  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  speech.  He  took  occasion  to  in- 
troduce an  observation  on  the  present 
state  of  our  trade  and  commerce ;  aver- 
ring, that,  so  far  from  being  diminished 
by  the  present  contest,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  feared,  they  were  rather  increased 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  He  heard 
nothing  of  our  artisans  being  unemployed 
in  any  branch  of  trade  in  the  kingdom ; 
and^  bating  a  little  increase  of  luxury^ 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  rather  a 
thriving  symptom,  he  believed  the  nation 
was  in  as  nourishing  a  condition  as  at  any 
period  in  his  memory.  He,  in  explicit 
terms,  stigmatized  those  who  were  of  an 
opposite  opinion,  as  a  set  of  people  per- 
vaded with  the  spirit  of  faction. 

The  Marquis  of  Granhy  lamented  the 
consequences  which  must  fall  upon  this 
nation  as  well  as  upon  the  Americans  from 
so  unnatural  a  war.    He  seemed  ^o  take 

.         11  ■!  i  ■  ■ 

*  In  October  174^7,  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  baron  lUinto. 
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an  equal  interest  in  the  calamities  it  must 
bring  upon  both,  and  expressed  the  most 
ardent  wish  of  employing  the  present  mo- 
ment to  lay  at  least  the  ground-work  of  an 
accommoaation.  The  powers  of  Great 
Britain  had  be^n  exerted,  during  three 
successive  campaigns,  to  obtain  peace 
vith  that  continent  by  the  point  of  thc( 
fiword ;  and  flattering  himself  that  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  uncertainty,  with  respect 
to  the  success  of  our  arms,  was  jbl  most 
proper  time  for  attempting  to  effect  it  by 
a  measure  of  cordiality,  he  begged  leave 
to  move  an  Amendment,  by  inserting, 
afler  the  words  "  to  assure  his  Majesty, 
that,''  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  para- 
graph, these  words,  <<  this  House  does 
most  humbly  advise  and  supplicate  his 
Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  cause  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  be  taken 
for  restoring  peace  in  America ;  and  that 
no  time  may  be  lost,  in  proposing  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities  there,  in 
order  to  th»  opening  of  a  treaty  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  tranquillity  of  those 
invaluable  provinces,  by  a  removal  of  the 
unhappy  causes  of  this  ruinous  civil  war, 
and  by  a  just  and  adequate  security  against 
the  return  of  the  like  calamities  in  times  to 
come:  and  this  House  desire  to  offer  the 
most  dutiful  assurances  to  his  Majesty, 
that  they  will,  in  due  time,  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  the  magnanimity  and  tender 
goodness  of  his  Majesty,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  people,  by  such  explicit  and 
most  solemn  declarations  and  provisions  of 
fundamental  and  irrevocable  laws,  as  may 
be  judged  necessary  for  ascertaining  and 
fixing  for  ever,  the  respective  rights  of 
'Great  Britain  and  her  colonies." 

Lord  John  Cavendish  seconded  the 
Amendment;  and  pointed  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  those  sentiments  of  humanity 
in  the  King's  Speech,  which  the  measures 
of  administration  so  openly  contradicted. 
He  said,  that,  for  an  ideal  revenue  of  5  or 
600,000/.,  fifteen  millions  had  been  already 
expended ;  that  great  professions  had  been 
made  from  the  throne  two  years  back,  of 
what  was  to  be  done ;  but,  instead  of  find- 
ing them  fulfilled,  he  perceived  thsLtJid- 
lere  et  effugere  est  triumphus  with  the  mi- 
nistry; for  that  last  summer  our  coasts 
swarmed  with  the  American '  privateers ; 
and  how  much  their  force  was  dreaded  by 
government,  he  could  prove,  being  himself 
an  eye  witness  of  the  fortification  of  Dublin 
harbour,  which  had  never  been  deemed 
necessary  before,  even  in  a  war  with  our 
natural  and  most  inveterate  enemies: — 


that  so  far  from  our  succeedmg  eveir 
campaign,  jn  his  opinion  the  present  mes* 
sures  served  only  to  lead  to  an  eternity  of 
war ;  that  he  could  have  no  delight  in  tlie 
intelligence  of  the  success  of  eithei:  foroc^ 
as  it  must  naturally  be  destructive  of  tbs 
dearest  interests  of  this  country.  He  Mi 
ho  objection  to  the  congratulatory  comp&»j 
ments  to  his  Majesty  contained  in  the  Aiki 
dress,  but  wished  heartily  for  the  prop( 
amendment,  thinking  it  the  only  step 
could  lead  to  the  wished  for  reconcilial 
He  did  this  with  the  greater  readiness, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  universally  aUoi 
that  the  proposition  came  from  the  pi 
and  most  liberal  motives ;  and  as  the  yc 
nobleman  by  wh9m  it  was  offered  wasj 
circumstanced  in  point  of  fortune, 
and  dignity,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
cause  to  afiect  the  state  in  general,  wii 
out  having  a  similar  effect  with  respect 
him  in  particular.  He  then  went  into, 
conduct  of  the  war  during  the  three! 
campaigns,  and  from  the  little  effect  wl 
coercion  had  produced,  as  well  as 
the  ties  of  humanity  and  relative  dat 
deduced  the  expediency  of  adopting 
measures  recommended  in  the  motion. 
Governor  Johnstone  said,  he  must 
demn  the  general  and  violent  cer 
thrown  out  by  the  young  member  (airj 
Elliot)  on  those  sentlemen  who  had  ni| 
tained  opinions  different  from  his,  forj 
verfil  years  before  he  came  into  pai' 
ment,  and  who,  at  this  day,  found 
reason  to  alter  those  opinions.  He 
fessed  himself  one  Of  those  gentle 
wliom  the  young  member  had  hi 
with  the  appellation  of  a  faction, 
justify  his  sentiments,  offered  a  varit 
reasons  chiefiy  deduced  from  facts, 
spoke  strenuously  of  the  merit  of 
Howe  as  a  commander,  not  only  from) 
conduct  in  the  present  war,  but  from^ 
own  personal  knowledge  of  him.  Thei 
ficulties  he  must  have  met  in  his 
from  New  York  to  the  Elk  were  m 
rous  and  immense ;  yet  he  understood 
gallant  officer,  equipped  as  a  coo 
sailor,  with  a  jacket  and  trowsers, 
himself  into  the  boats,  and  with  the  pi 
in  his  hands,  conducted  a  large  fieet  upj 
Chesapeak  Bay,  through  shoals  and 
structions,  which  it  was  thought  by 
officers  were  impracticable  to  get 
But  he  denied  that  any  real  advani 
been  acquired  by  those  great  i 
ments  ;  he  denied  that  our  trade  was 
flourishing  state :  we  had  lost  the 
terraneaa  trade,  the  African  trade; 
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0mA  our  hone  Inde  was  inradedr  for 
lajkldjr  a  nanber  of  FVench  bottomt 
lad  been  employed  to  carry  our  own 
podi  from  tbe  river  Thames ;  and  as  the 

Enenber  most  certainly  be  a  man  of 
g,  be  OQgbt  to  have  known  that  a 
sn  10  ute  interest  of  money  was  a  certain 
i(|D  oP  the  decay  of  trade.  He  said,  that 
Ike  contest  was  now  of  such  a  nature,  that 
Ml  ikias  of  the  House,  he  had  no  doubt, 
Mledffom  principle,  in  defence  of  their 
IKfefeatopinions*  He  exhorted  the  House 
ii  be  circumspect,  in  the  step  they  were 

R to  take,  and  not,  without  a  ray  of 
stion  from  the  ministry,  now  give 
Is  decisive  vote  to  conauer  or  die!  He 
give  a  melancholy  aetail  of  the  mi- 
operstions  of  the  present  campaign, 
psrtieularly  of  general  Burgoyne's 
it;  and  said  that  America  was  forced 
dedsre  her  independence,  in  order  to 
foreign  assistance.    The  governor, 
&ew  as  a  conclusion,  that,  if 
was  not  to  be  derived  from  such 
rs,  there  must  be  some  inherent 
in  the  cause  in  which  they  em- 
:e4,  which  could    not   be  got  over. 
.  in  a  digression,  he  drew  a  sketch  of 
itste  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of 
let  5,— of  bis  vast  conouests  in  dif- 
I  parts  of  the  globe,  ana  his  diicove- 
of  unknown  countrieSi  and  contrasted 
with  the  abject  and  contemptible  state 
mighty  empire  was  hurried  into  by 
son,  in  an  ill-founded  contest  with  the 
States  of  Holland ;  and  from  which 
never  raised  its  head ;  that  the  latter 
the  first  who  found  out  funding, 
siterwards  broke  the  national  engage- 
ts  he  had   thereby  contracted.    He 
rved  that  the  alarming  situation  of 
country  might  be  collected  fVom  the 
nt  exorbitant  interest  of  money,  and 
the  trade  of  it  was  now  in  the  hands 
emment.    He  concluded  with  re- 
bg,  that  all  he  wished,  in  order  to 
modate  vthe  present  differences,  was 
see  America  brought  back  to  what  she 
St  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

[lAu  Wilkes  m&i 

Mr.  Speaker;  by  the  established 
of  parliament,  1  am  authori^sed  to 
the  first  day  of  a  new  session  as 
the  day  of  the  minbter^  perhaps 
peculkrly  so  than  even  the  impor- 
^y  towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
regarded   as  the  day  of  hb 
imph,    and   caUed    hb    opening   the 
Iget    On  that  day  tbe  ounister  sub- 
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mits  to  the  House  hb  state  of  die  finances 
of  thb  kinffdom,  an  account  of  the  various 
sums  votea  during  the  session,  the  ways 
and  means  he  proposes  of  rabing  the 
supply,  the  certain  and  probable  expences 
of  tneyear,  and  in  general  the  revenues 
and  resources  of  the  empire.  This  first 
day  of  a  session  is  still  more  interesting, 
and  holds  forth  more  important  matter  to 
our  consideration.  The  session  is  regu- 
larly opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
but,  although  pronounced  by  the  king,  it 
is  parliamentary  language  always  to  stile  it 
the  speech  of  the  minister,  tnat  in  a  fiur 
andfbll  discussion  of  it,  the  sacred  name 
of  majesty  may  not  be  made  use  of  to 
controul  or  check  that  freedom  of  debate, 
which  is  the  essence,  and  constitutes  the 
great  dignity,  of  an  English  House  of 
Commons.  The  minbter.  Sir,  then,  in  the 
speech,  gives  us  a  general  view  of  our  si- 
tuation l^th  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  continuance  of  war  or 
peace,  the  state  of  foreign  powers,  so  fitf 
as  they  are  likely  to  a&ct  thb  empire ; 
and  in  short  whatever  has  a  relation  to  our 
internal  security,  or  foreign  connections 
with  the  allies  ef  the  crown.  But,  Sir, 
this  is  only  the  minister's  coup  tPoeii  of 
the  kingdom ;  his  declaration  of  what  he 
thinks  the  actual  situation  bf  public  af- 
ftvs.  It  is  a  kind  of  ministerial  chart, 
which  thb  House  may  adopt,  or  reject^  at 

Sleasure,  and  pursue  Uie  same,  or  a  course 
irectly  opposite.  I  thought  it  necessary. 
Sir,  to  premise  this  before  I  go  into  the 
examination  of  the  paper  on  our  table, 
and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  avail  myself  of 
the  right  I  claim,  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  to  treat  that  pro- 
duction as  containing  merely  a  sketch  of 
the  minister's  sentiments,  as  the  substance 
of  the  political  creed,  which  he  wishes  to 
be  received  by  the  nation. 

The  Speech,  Sir,  in  my  idea,  deariy 
conveys  to  tliis  House  a  firm  resolution  to 
continue  thb  unnatural,  unjust,  and  bar- 
barous war,  to  our  utter  destruction.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  unrelenting  rage, 
cruelty  and  carnage,  a  savage  thirst  of 
blood.  Yet  the  torrents  of  blood  already 
shed,  and  the  prodigious  waste  of  national 
treasure,,  have  nltherto  been  followed  with 
no  signal  or  Hilendid  successes.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  war  nothing  decisive  has 
happened.  We  are  still  bledling  at  every 
vein  to  suppoH  this  American  contest,  and 
I  see  no^robabOity  of  a  near  and  final 
period.  We  cannot  but  observe  in  the 
declaration  of  the  minbter,  that  perse« 
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verance  in  error,  that  fatal  obstinacy  in  \ 
the  pursuance  of  tins  mischievouK  plan, 
whicn  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  complete  establishment  of 
another  potent  empire  from  the  fragments 
;of  the  British  monarchy.  Scarcely  a 
faint  gleam  of  hope  dawns  upon  us.  Mi- 
nisters seem  determined  to  rush  on  to  only 
imaginary  conquest,  but  certain  irretriev- 
able ruin ;  for  if  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued on  the  present  wild  and  expensive 
plan,  it  will  effectually  bankrupt  the  nation. 
We  are  told,  Sir,  in  the  speech,  that 
the  minister  has  "  a  just  confidence  that 
the  conduct  and  courage  of  our  officers, 
and  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  our  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  will  be  attended  with 
important  success."  The  high  spirit  and 
courage  of  Englishmen  have  never  been 
doubted.  Would  to  God,  Sir,  they  were 
at  this  time  exerted  in  a  good  cause,  in 
a  just  and  righteous  quarrel  1  But,  Sir,  to 
this  hour  we  know  of  no  important  suc- 
cess. We  have  scarcely  a  certainty  of 
one  favourable  event  of  this  year's  cam- 
paign. >  Even  the  ministers  tremble  for 
the  condition  of  general  Burgoyne.  I  will 
however  suppose,  that  every  advantage, 
which  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  admi- 
nistration has  propagated  without  proof,  is 
at  last  authenticated,  that  Philadelphia  is 
taken,  and  the  army  under  general  Wash- 
ington totally  defeated.  Let  us  recollect. 
Sir,  what  passed  afler  Boston  was  taken 
by  the  British  forces.  Our  general  was 
soon  besieged  in  that  capital  of  New  Eng- 
land, ignominiously  cooped  up  there  many 
months  with  twenty  regiments,  and  at  last 
driven  from  thence..  I  know  the  colouring 
given  to  this  retreat  by  the  court  party 
among  us,  and  have  been  nauseated  with 
the  cant  terms  of  our  generals  changing 
their  quarters,  and  shifting  their  position  ; 
but  I  know  likewise  that  their  artiTlery  and 
stores  were  left  behind.  All  the  military 
men  of  this  country  now  confess  that  the 
retreat  of  general  Howe  from  Boston  was 
an  absolute  flight.'  I  believe  it  was  as  much 
80,  as  that  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca. 
Should  Philadelphia  be  taken,  we  have 
indeed  one  more  American  town  in  our 
possession,  if  it  is  not  reduced  to  ashes  by 
us,  like  several  other  towns  and  villages. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  keep  Philadelphia 
longer  than  we  did  Boston  ?  Will  not  ex- 
perience warrant  me  to  suspect,  that  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over,  we  shall  hear  of 
general  Howe's  being  besieged  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  last  retiring  from  thence 
vith  the  loss  of  his  heavy  cannon,  and  war- 


like stores,  as  he  did  from  Boston  ?  The 
object  of  the  last  year's  campaign  was  the 
conquest    of  the  two  Jerseys.    It   suc- 
ceeded.   This  year  our  troops  have  been 
obliged  to    evacuate   both    the  Jerseys 
which  aire  lately  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
King's  peace*     I  will  likewise  suppose. 
Sir,  that  the  report  of  general  Wstsoing- 
ton's  defeat  is  confirmed,  and  the  toUil 
dispersion  of  that  army.      I  remember 
about  a  month  before  the  affiur  of  Tren- 
ton, the  army  of  general  Washington  had 
so  entirely  melted  away,  that  he  bad  nol^ 
five  hundred  men  under  his  command?' 
yet  the  prospect  of  success  against  tfao' 
German  mercenaries  there  gave  him,  at  ft 
critical   moment,    a  small   but    spirited: 
army ;  and  the  just  vengeance  of  Amei 
proved  fatal  to  almost  the  whole  body 
Hessians    at   Trenton.     Admitting   tl 
general  Washington  has  suffered  a  sevf 
check,   will  he  not  be  able  to    rec 
from  an  imm^ense  tract  of  countnr 
voted  to  his  cause  and  person  ?  Still, 
two  other  provincial  armies,  in  no  si 
degree  formidable,  subsist ;  one  in  Mi 
chuset's  Bay,  the  other  in  South  Carol 
They  have  received   no   check, 
may  march  against  the  army  of  gen4 
Howe,  reduced  and  weakened  by  &e 
tories,  which  he  is  said  to  have  gaii 
To  give  the  strongest  force  to  this 
soning,  let  me  put  the  case  of  a  gei 
dispersion  of   the  provincial    troops 
America,  and  of  the  dissolution  of 
Congress.    What  conduct  can  Great 
tain  then  pursue  ?    How  will  you  pn 
a    country  which    extends   almost 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  southern  exti 
of  Florida?    Will  you  garrison    all 
towns  of  any  consequence  through 
immense  extent  of  territory?    W^ill  yt 
army  separate,  and  go  into  cantonmeni 
If  you  do,  wherever  you  are  weak, 
will  be  attacked,  and  your  troops  prob 
meet  the  fate  of  the  Hessians  at  Trent 
But,  Sir,  this  country  neither  has, 
can  raise,  an  army  adequate  to  these 
poses ;  and  if  we  could  hire  all  the 
mented  savages  of  Germany  and  Ri 
the  common  destroyers  of  the  human 
we  must  sink  under  the  expence. 
nation  would  be  beggared  by  the  effc 
The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  our  finani 
would  soon  find  all  the  pillars  of  pi 
credit  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and 
the  fountains  of  national  wealth  dried 
and  exhausted.    On  such  terms  Ai 
is  not  worth  the  holding. 
I  am  airare,  Sir,  that  it  will  be  said, 
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^oericans  will,  in  case  of  general  success 
00  joar  part,  giFe  up  the  contest,  and  sub- 
m  to  toe  terms  you  prescribe.  The  late 
cxperieDce  of  general  Bargojne  is  the 
fbliest  answer  to  this  objection.  He  tells 
II,  that  the  very  provincials,  who  were 
most  forward  to  profess  themselves 
loj^ists,  and  to  take  me  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  submit  to  lieut.  colonel  Baum, 
«ere  the  first  to  fire  uponf  him ;  that  he 
fas  attacked  on  all  sides,  that  he  shewed 
great  personal  courage,  but  was  over- 
|iovered  by  numbers.  In  short.  Sir, 
Ifcere  was  a  total  destruction  of  that  de- 
tachment. Mr.  Burgoyne  highly  blames 
I  provincial  eeotleman  for  being  so  incau- 
lirar  as'  to  leave  at  liberty  such  as  took 
|k  oath  of  allegiance,  as  if  it  were  a  better 
hodeofpersuaidingth^  others,  to  confine 
Mr  cottntrjrmen  the  moment  you  consent 
i  admit  them  to  swear  allegiance.  Men 
Ire  not  converted,  Sir,  by  the  force  of  the 
t^onet  at  the  breast,  nor  by  imprison- 
"nt  It  is  employing  the  violence  of  the 
lyman.  He  takes  your  purse  in- 
bot  you  recover  it  from  him  the 
It  you  become  stronger  than  the 
T.  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  as 
lery.    It  was  a  compact,  not  origi- 

fng  from  free  will,  or  mutual  consent, 
^  foonded  merely  in  force,  and  dissolved 
'  the  same  manner.  But  I  believe  the 
'leans  are  neither  to  be  cozened,  nor 
violence  deprived  of  either  liberty  or 
ty.  I  therefore  recur.  Sir,  to  the 
Amendment  to  the  Address,  which 
excellent  lord  has  moved,  to  suppli- 
i  his  Majesty,  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
proposing  an  immediate  cessation  of 
as  the  only  means  of  beginning  a 
ty,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
k^American  brethren.  The  hostile 
pasiires  echoed  to  the  throne  in  the  mi- 
lal  address  will  be  ineffectual,  and 
serve  to  strengthen  the  independence 
^  colonies,  and  give  additional  vigour 
resistance.  We  cannot  succeed 
9  nor  in  this  conomercial  country 
he  ot^ect  worth  our  while,  were  it  pos- 
k«  Let  us  carry  these  plain  and  certain 
li  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  let  par- 
punt  hold  likewise  to  the  nation  the 
je  of  truth,  a  language  very  diffe- 
^rom  what  we  have  hitherto  heard 
ministers. 
te  nation.   Sir,  has  been  duped  for 

K  years  by  a  succession  of  ministerial 
ods.  When  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
iKd,  the  minister  declared  that  we 
Wd  uHnx  have  America  at  oar  feet,  for 


the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  would 
desert  Boston.  The  other  provinces,  he 
assured  us,  would,  from  a  rooted  jealousy, 
rejoice  at  her  humiliation,  and  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  dividing  her  trade.  When  the 
whole  province  became  like  one  man,  it 
was  said  the  southern  colonies  however 
disapproved  the  conduct  of  New-England. 
After  both  the  southern  and  northern  co- 
lonies united,  and  made  a  common  cause, 
we  were  told  that  means  were  found  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 
General  Gage  publicly  declared,  that  he 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  chose 
however  not  then  to  change  his  position. 
The  Congress  met  without  him,  and  in  a 
perfect  spirit  of  unanimity,  for  their  wrang- 
lings  were  never  heard  but  by  the  gentle- 
men on  our  Treasury-bench,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  tliis  House.  The  non-importation 
and  non-exportation  agreements  were  like- 
wise declared  impossible  to  subsist  in  a 
nest  of  known  smugglers;  yet  time  has 
shewn  how  strictly  they  have  been  pre- 
served. It  was  likewise  most  confidently 
averred,  that  the  cowardly  Americana;  dare 
not  assemble  in  arms,  and  that  two  regi- 
ments were  sufficient  to  march  through, 
and  subdue,  the  rebellious  colonies.  >  Thi^ 
however  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
prior  to  the  siege  of  general  Howe,  and 
the  twenty  reffiments,  in  Boston.  I  will 
not.  Sir,  tire  the  House  with  recapitulating 
the  regular  succession  of  court  tales  and 
fictions.  They  have  long  been  the  amuse- 
ment of  mankind,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Even  at  the  present  period  mi- 
nisters give  out,  and  affect  to  believe,  that 
thirteen  powerful  colonies  can  be  con- 
quered, after  having  for  three  years  baffled 
all  the  efforts  of  this  cpuntry  both  by  sea 
and  land,  trained  and  disciplined  their 
people,  settled  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
mhabitants  their  respective  govemments,> 
raised  large  armies  to  serve  during  the 
war,  provided  for  their  pay,  and  collected 
immense  stores  of  artillery,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, seconded  by  the  zeal  of  all 
America,  and  more  than  the  good  will  and 
applause  of  all  Europe— except  the  court 
faction  among  us.  But,  Sir,  although 
America  cannot  be  conquered,  it  may 
perhaps  be  regained  by  the  mild  arts  of 
lenity  and  justice,  by  temper  and  modera- 
tion. The  sword  roust  first  be  sheathed, 
according  to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  then  we  may  talk  of 
peace  on  fair  and  solid  terms,  on  terms  of 
equality  as  brethren,  as  heirs  of  the  same 
glorious  free  constitution.    I  indulge  tha 
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hope  that  things  are  not  yet  quite  despe- 
rate. I  am  sure  peace  will  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  both  countries.  It  is  peihaps 
even  more  necessary  for  us  than  for  them. 
The  infant  American  state  seems  already 
to  possess  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
infant  Hercules,  ready  to  be  exerted  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  subduing  the  monsters 
of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  violence.  Our 
exhausted  state  is  well  known  to  our  ene- 
mies, who  triumph  in  our  fiital  distractions^ 
and  ^e  preparing  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  sinking  condition.  Sir,  I  must  again 
and  again  repeat,  that  in  my  humble  sen- 
timent a  reconciliation  with  America  is 
necessary  for  tl^e  salvation  of  this  country. 
I  mean  a  firm,  lasting  agreement  with  the 
colonies  on  terms  of  a  just  equality  as  to 
rights  and  privileges.  Any  other  agree- 
ment would  not  be  permanent ;  that  alone 
would  save  us  from  the  impending  ruin. 
The  answer  of  the  Frivemates  to  the  Ro- 
mans should  govern  us,  <*  si  bonam  pacem, 
et  fidam,  et  perpetuam— 4i  malam,  hand 
diutumam."  The  reception  such  an  an- 
swer met  with  was  worthy  of  the  Roman 
people.  Livy  says,  <<  pars  melior  senates 
ad  meliora  responsum  trahere  tt  dicere, 
viri  et  liberi  vocem  auditam.*' 

The  speech.  Sir,  seems  to  flatter  us 
with  a  promise  of  attention  to  this  great 
object,  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our 
distracted  and  dismemberea  empire.  It 
aays,  <*  I  shall  ever  be  watchful  for  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  and  the  eria- 
mities,  which  are  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  war.'*  The  ministers.  Sir,  rejected 
with  indignity  one  hapj^  opportunity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
when,  even  after  the  battles  of  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Bunker's-hiU,  the  Congness 
^  humbly  supplicated  his  Majesty,  *<  to  di- 
rect some  mode,  b^  which  the  united  ap- 
plication of  his  faithful  cofenists  to  the 
throne  may.  be  improved  into  m  happy  and 
permanent  reeoneiliBtion.'*  To  theraad 
insult  of  the  American  secretary,  lord 
Dartmouth,  in  September  1775,  when  he 
told  the  agents  of  the  colonies,  in  the 
King's  name,  that  no  answer  would  be 
given,  all  the  subsequent  calamities  of  this 
civil  war  are  to  be  attributed,  and  periiapa 
the  loss  of  half  our  empire.  Many  cala- 
mities. Sir,  are  undoubtedly  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  war ;  yet  the  present  war 
against  our  brethren  in  America  has  been 
attended  with  peculiar  eircumitances  of 
cruelty,  wfai oh  fill  the  mind  with  horror. 

With  calsMtioe  which  mt%  Mi  j^aepaMdUe 


from  a  state  of  war.  Are  the  scslpiog- 
knife  and  tomahawk  necessarv  ^>««TOfiM 
of  war?  Are  they  inseparable  fron  iti 
God  forbid !  I  have  read  a  late  prodsmai 
tion  of  that  great  ^en»^  and  prescho^ 
Mr.  Burgojrne,  which  is  shodung  to  i 
civilised  and  generous  nation.  As  a  state 
paper  it  disgraces  our  oountiy.  The  iia* 
perial  court  have  ofteti  employed  maai 
kinds  of  irregular  troops,  Croats,  Psndmn^ 
and  Hussars ;  but  theu:  names  disgrace  al 
puUic  act.  If  they  plunder,  they  do  ml 
torture.  The  pious  preacher,  Mr,  hm 
goyne,  complains  of  this  frowaid  n| 
stubborn  generation,  and  at  the  veiy  w 
ment  of  mentioning  his  consdousnen  i| 
Christianity,  displays  a  spirit  of  coieif ' 
which  is  repugnant  to  every  princmie 
humanity.  He  boasts  that  he  will  gi 
stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under 
raction,  and  they  amount  to  tho_ 
Merciful  heaven !  Thousands  of  It 
saviu;es  let  loose,  by  the  command 
British  general,  against  our  brethrea 
America!  Human  nature  shrinks 
from  such  a  scene.  "  At  his  heels,  h 
in,  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,, 
fire,  crouch  for  employment.''  *   Mr. 

goyne's  feelings  as  a  man,  I  fear,  will 
ereafter  be  as  universally  acknowl 
as  the  military  talents  of  the  great 
In  the  present  case  I  have  that  pi 
him,  and  his  employers,  which  they 
not  shewn  to  others.    Wliat,  Sir,  has 
and  still  continues,  the  conduct  of  Ii 
savages  in  war  ?  Is  it  not  to  exercise 
most  shocking  crueltiefl  on  their 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex? 
conduct  of  this  war  goes  on  a  par  iritki 

grinciple*    Has  the  feeble  old  msn, 
elpless  infant,   the  defenceless 
erer  experienced  the  tender  merciei 
Indian  savage?   Hedrmka  the  blood 
his  enemy,  and  his  fiivourite  repast  iiP 
man  flesh  I  Is  a  stretch  sivea  to  thooi 
of  these  cannibals  by  toe  conHnand, 
public  numifesto,  of  one  of  die  Kiag^ii 
aerals?  I  am  boM,  Sir,  to  declare 
such  orders  are  unworthy  the  fenenij 
any  Christian  king.    They  are  onli 
coming  a  Jewish  priest  to  a  Jewish 
in  the  most  bloody  and  barbarous 
historiea,  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
The  orders  of  the  Jewish  prieit 
<«  now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and 
destroy  aH  that  they  have,  and  spare 
not ;  but  sky  both  man  and  won 
and  Jttckling,  ok  atid  afaeep,  camel 
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uk"  [1  Simiid,  ch«  XT.  ▼•  S.]  Genefal 
Boifovne  threttem  the  AmericaM  with 
<'fltt  toe  vengeaoee  of  the  state,''  not  its 
fudce,  that  **  the  meaBeogers  of  wrath  will 
Bcet  them  in  the  field,  devastation,  fa- 
■inei  and  erery  cencomitant  horror.*'  Not 
Ike  nronl  of  ereD-baoded  juatice,  faUing 
Miy  OQ  the  guOtj  heads  of  thel>c^d  rebels, 
kit  the  stTige  tortures  of  a  tonoahawk 
iMBthe  thousands  of  Indians  under  his 
paction,  OQ  the  innocent  women  and 
ilidno.  I  remember,  Sir»  an  hon.  gptk* 
lauD  (Mr.  Henry  Dundas),  whom  I  see 
'  Us  plsee,  a  gentleman  very  high  in  the 
,  not  only  homanely  proposing,  accord- 
to  the  ideas,  and  in  tlie  htnguage  of 
coQotnr,  bat  dwellinff  with  rapture  on 
he  diBsically  called  a  Starration  Bill 
te  poor  Americans.  I  rely,  however, 
OD  the  spirit  and  prowess  m  the  Ame- 
,  that  they  will  neither  suflbr  the 
of  the  Amalekites,  nor  retaliate  the 
on  the  savages  of  Europe, 
jear,  Sir,  we  have  Bjnin  in  the 
repeated  assurances  from  foreign 
of  their  pacific  dispositions.  The 
lord  who  moved  the  Address,  Uiinks 
will  not  change,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
n  who  seconded  the  motion,  assures 
House  of  the  perfect  amity  of  the 
kboaring  powers.  Can  any  change, 
be  e^fuuly  advantageous  to  France  as 
erance  In  the  present  system? 
iea  now  pours  all  her  wealth  into  the 
if  the  House  of  Bourbon,  which  sees 
sodeDt  enemy  daOv  perishing  by  a 
civil  war.  Even  tne  minister  seems 
e  from  bis  bog  letjiargy ;  for  the 
lays,  «*  at  this  time,  when  the  ar- 
ts in  the  ports  of  France  and  Spain 
ine,  it  is  thought  adviaid>le  to  make 
"  laUe  augmentation  to  our  naval 
Parliament  ought  to  have  been 
d  of  the  whole  truth  with  respect 
treachery  of  France.  I  atn  sure, 
•hsil  not  be  contradicted,  when  I 
that  Fnmce,  the  government  of 
not  covertly,  nor  underhand,  not 
\y  bv  merchiuits  only,  but  directly 
speoly-as  a  government^  assist  the 
rieans.  The  two  Congress  ships  of 
which  had  the  engagement  with  the 
*  are  now  refitting  at  L'Orient,  on 
of  Brittany,  and  furnished  with 
aeoessary  from  the  French  king's 
at  thai  place.  The  fiu^  is  well 
to  the  mbisier,  and  tamely  sub- 
to;  but  this  epen  insult  on  the  na- 
il eadeaf  odfed  to  bt  aantfiilly  c9^ 


,» 
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The  old  ally  of  this  nation,  Portogal>4a 
not  honoured  with  the  slightest  tnention^- 
in  the  Speech.  I  will  give  the  House  tho 
reason.  Portugal  is  not  only  lost  to  us^ 
but  is  become  an  acquisition  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  by  acceding  to  the  Family 
Compact.  By  that  treaty.  Sir,  the  sub* 
stance  of  which  was  published  in  tho 
French  Gasette,  all  the  subjecu  of  tho 
House  of  Bourbon  were  to  }am  equally  fa* 
voured  with  the  natives  of  each  respective 
state,  as  to  every  privilege  of  navintion 
and  commerce.  Such  a  treaty,  Str,  di<» 
rectly  militate  against  many  former  trea-i 
ties,  of  Utrecht,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
others,  particularly  those  with  Spain.  Is 
will  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commercial  in^ 
terests  of  this  kingdom,  whenever  it  ia 
carried  into  execution  by  the  whole  Hous0 
of  Bourbon. 

An  universal  gloom,  Sir,  seems  to  bo 
spreading  over  our  political  hemisphere  | 
yet  we  are  called  upon  by  ministers  to  ad-* 
dress  the  throne  in  such  terms,  as  if  wo 
were  only  sufiering  a  slight  and  transient 
misfiMune,  not  groaning  under  the  load 
of  exorbitant  and  enormous  taxes,  and  oil 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Since  the  late  augment 
lation  of  the  Civil  List,  we  seem  to  b6 
wonderfully  improved  in  chirping  addresses^ 
This  is  not,  however,  a  piping  time  of 
peace.  Compliments  during  the  calamity 
of  a  wide  extended  civil  war,  brought  on 
by  ministerial  oppression,  are  absurd.  Tho 
prospect  from  America  is  covered  with 
clouds  and  darkness.  A  pleasing  ray  of 
light  seems  at  the  present  moment  to  beam 
upon  us  from  the  noble  lord's  propositioa 
for  an  immediate  cessation  of  arms.  -It 
that  is  rejected,  I  fiear  the  nation  will  sink 
in  despair.  That  proposition  I  consider  atf 
the  firat,  most  necessary  step  to  a  reconci- 
liation. After  a  cessation  of  arms,  I  hope 
our  fleets  and  armies  will  be  withdrawUi 
all  the  late  unjust  acts  repealed,  and  tho 
charters  restored.  Let  us  treat  with  thd 
liberal  spirit  of  freemen  and  Englishm^tt« 
Unconditional  submission,  is  Unconstitu* 
tional  submission,  and  becomes  only  UiO 
slaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Forctf 
agahist  the  vast  American  continetit,  w^ 
have  found,  avails  us  nothing.  All  coei^ 
clon  appears  to  be  impossible.  TheAtM 
tempts  of  violeoca  have  been  fbUo^n^ed 
with  deep  distress,  disgrace,  shame  and 
disappointment.  Let  us,  therefore,  at  last 
hear,  and  obey,  the  voice  of  reason,  which 
calls  aloud  upon  us  to  save  ourselves  and 
our  brethren,  fha  times  teem  with  evetitl| 
whieh  dUMit  AetMHiM  tho  fiite  of  tloa  #oot 
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great  and  powerful  empire.  -  Let  us  be 
guided  by  the  priaciples  of  lenity  and  jus- 
tice, that  the  blessings  of  peace  and  union 
may  be  restored,  and  permanently  remain, 
to  the  whole  empire. 

Mr.  Alderman  BuU^  Sir,  the  motion 
of  the  noble  marquis  is,  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  our  a&irs,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  without 
giving  my  public  testimony  in  favour  of  it. 
The  distracted  state  of  this  empire  demands 
the  most  earnest  attention  of  each*indivi- 
dual  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Divided  and  distressed  as  we  are  at  home, 
convulsed  and  distracted  as  they  are  in  our 
once  valuable  colonies,  uncertain  as  are 
the  events  of  war,  it  behoves  us  to  turn 
our  thoughts  to  conciliation  and  peace ;  to 
restore,  if  possible,  and  to  establish  on  a 
basis  that  may  be  immovable,  that  good 
understanding  which  once  so  happily  sub- 
sisted betwixt  us  and  our  brethren  on  Uie 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  enter  into 
the  question  of  taxation  without  represent- 
ation, after  it  has  been  so  frequently  and 
fully  debated,  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  I 
will  therefore  only  declare,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  property  taken  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  or  his  representative,  is 
robbery  ;  it  is  what  our  constitution  never 
warranted ;  and  any  body  of  men  who 
tamely  submit  to  such  an  alienation  of 
their  birth -right,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  exalted  name  of  freemen.  This 
Amendment  has  peace  for  its  object,  and 
is  founded  upon  the  generous  principle  of 
equality.  Can  there  be  any  reason  urged 
wtiy  our  brethren  in  America  should  not 
enjoy  as  fully  all  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution,  as  our  brethren  in  Ireland  ?  Can 
there  be  any  reason  urged,  why  our 
brethren  in  Ireland  should  not  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  to  which  Englishmen  are 
entitled  i  I  am  confident  there  canno$. — 
Sir,  it  is  the  boast,  it  is  the  glory,  it  is  the 
perfection  of  our  constitution,  that  every 
subject  of  it  is  equally  interested  in  its  pri- 
vileges. To  preserve  this  equality,  our 
heroic  forefathers  suffered  and  bled ;  they 
counted  not  their  lives  dear,  but  exposed 
them  to  dangers  and  to  death,  in  defence 
o*"  their  right  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money.  A  noble  lord,  once  a  valua- 
ble member  o£  this  House,  declared  within 
these  walls,  that  he  rejoiced  that  America 
had  resisted.  1,  Sir,  rejoice  that  the  spirit 
of  our  forefathers,  is  seen  to  animate  their 
descendants  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe; 
and  if  ever  such  a  claim  should  be  exer- 
cised in  our  sister  kbgdom  of  Ireland^  as 
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that  we  are  now  unjustly  and  craeUy  exer< 
cisin^  in  America,  I  hope  that  a  spirit  ol 
genume  liberty  and  resistance  will  anse^ 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  it.  Hitherto,  Sir, 
we  have  been  fascinated  with  the  unmesfr 
ing  parade  of  the  uncontroulable  authorilj 
of  the  parent  state,  and  the  supremacy  ol 
parliament.  We  have  been  shedding  ^ 
blood  of  many  brave  men,  and  wasting  Um 
money  of  the  people,  for  a  mere  phantoms 
and  have,  at  length,  been  hurried  on,  h 
our  mad  ideas  of  superiority  and  invindia 
lity,  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  Thj 
predictions  long  since  declared  in  thj 
House,  have  in  part  already  been  acco« 
plished;  injustice  has  its  reward;  disig 
pointment  and  disgrace  its  portion.  | 
this  horrid  contest,  we  have  gained  not* '  ^ 
but  unhappy  experience ;  experience,! 
ever,  by  which  wise  men  would  pi 
What  has  it  opened  to  us  ?  Scenes  ofi 
turning  commerce  and  felicity  f  No  :- 
the  contrary,  nothing  but  scenes  of  ( 
distraction  and  misery.  Let  us,  tbi 
seize  the  present  favourable  oppoi 
Let  us  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  our 
animosities ;  and,  by  an  oflSer  of] 
of  liberty,  reconcile  those  whose  tneoc 
is  our  interest,  but  whose  enmity,  in 
end,  will  certainly  be  our  ruin. 

Sir  PhiUp   Jennings    Clerk.     I 
heartily  concur  in  the  first  part  of  i 
proposed  Address,  which  is  to  convey 
dutiful  congratulations  to  the  King, 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  Queen,  and 
birth  of  another  princess ;  but  having! 
stantly  opposed  the  American  war, 
the  commencement,  as  thinking  it 
and  ought  to  have  been  avoided;  iti 
not  be  wondered  at,  that  I  should  nov| 
fuse  to 'give  my  assent  to  those  other 
of  this  Address,  which  are  to  codti 
surances  to  the  throne,  of  our  ut( 
to  furnish  means  of  prolonging  and 
tinning  the  war.    I  do  most  heartily  i 
the  Amendment  made  by  the  noble 
it  is  of  a  conciliating  nature,  tei  " 
put  an  end  to  this  unfortunate  q« 
which  has  brought  this  country  to  thei 
of  its  ruin,  and  which,  if  perseveredl 
must  end  in  its  destruction.    A  mode 
a  nature  similar  to  this,  was  made 
noble  earl  in  another  House,  in  the 
part  of  these  trbubles.     That  noble  < 
the  greatest  minister  and  the  ablest 
man  this  country  ever  boasted, 
save  this  country  a  second  time  from 
pending  ruin,  stepped  forth  in  its  " 
and  produced  a  plan  of  a  Bill, 
would  at  once  have  prevented  all  dv 
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hubes  which  unce  that  time  have  be- 
Mm  us.  He  forewarned  you  at  that  time 
nf  all  the  distresses  and  dangers  which 
km  snce  happened.  Unhappily  for  this 
wmtiy,  little  credit  was  given  to  his  pre- 
Mom;  his  plan  of  accommodation  was 
Ijected,  not  because  it  was  disapproved, 
tot  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that 
I  jealoQsy  of  that  great  man's  abilitie9 
kpmed  lu  of  the  benefit  of  his  proffered 
Irriceg.  His  plan,  so  dissimilar  to  that 
f  geotiemen  io  administration,  could  not 
b  Accepted  without  deprivinff  them  of 
ktr  places.    A  reason  which,  1  fear,  will 

tract  this  war,  as  long  as  any  honest 
has  a  guinea  left  in  his  pocket,  or  a 
|in,  iroman  or  child  leil  alive  in  Ame- 
if  we  continue  to  furnish  ministers 
means  to  destroy  them.      A  great 
mdeed  for  their  services !  Had  that 
le  earl's  plan  been  accepted,  we  should 
Mnsideredas  their  friends,  not  their 
erers;  and  should  now  probably  be 
iet  possession  of  our  colonies.      The 
ie  of  that  country  would  be  now 
%  up  to  us  for  protection.    Then, 
revival  of  trade  and  their  assistance, 
ioold  be  in  a  situation  not  to  cringe 
any  foreien  power,  but  to  demand,  if 
ary,  that  justice  by   the    sword, 
we  are  now  obliged  to  implore  by 
irialsand  petitions. 

*  Serjeant  Adair  said  he  was  astd- 
that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 

parliament,  particularly  under  such 
il  circumstances    as    the    present, 
expect  every  information  that  mi- 
were  able  to  furnish,  in  order  to 
the  House  in  pledging  itself  to  sup- 
ivernment,  not  one  man  in  adminis- 
had  deigned  to  stand  up  to  give 
ent  the  smallest  ray  of  light  on  the 
It  state  of  ^aflfairs.      It  was  unknown 
stood  with  respect  to  France  and 
;  and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that 
had  acceded  to  the  Bourbon 
These  were  circumstances  that 
have  some  influence  on  our  mea* 
and  whatever  knowledge  govern  • 
had  of  those  matters,  ought  of  course 
laid  before  the  House;   and  the 
Iding  such  information,  was  a  suffi- 
reason  for  the  House  to  postpone 

*  Ireas  till  they  should  be  better  in- 

Norih  said,  he  thought  it  necessary 

up  the  point  started  by  the  learned 

\t  respecting   the  information    he 

1  at ;  for,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 

tttendance  in  that  House,  he  never 


remembered'  it  to  be  the  business  of  the 
minister  to  give  a  comment  on  the  King'9 
speech.  And  in  answer  to  a  charge  of 
another  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  the  fi^st  he 
heard  of  general  Burgoyne,  like  Samuel, 
putting  man,  woman,  and  ass,  to  the 
sword,  as  had  thus  been  wantonly  imputed 
to  him.  That  the  Indian  savages  in  the 
King's  service  were  headed  by  proper  of- 
ficers, who  had  it  in  charge  to  prevent  the 
inhumanities  complained  of:  that,  lest  it 
be  deeftaed  improper  to  have  secured  the 
Indians,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the 
House,  that  the  Americans  had  made 
overtures  to  gain  them  to  their  service, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
engage  them,  as  an  effectual  means,  among 
many  others,  of  suppressing  the  rebellion* 
With  respect  to  the  odious  aspersion 
thrown  on  the  character  of  that  military 
senator,  now  in  his  country's  service,  he 
trusted  he  should  see  him  take  his  seat 
again  in  that  House,  when,  he  had  no 
doubt,  he  would  be  able  Io  defend  himself 
fully  against  any  man,  who  would  rise  up 
and  accuse  him.  As  to  the  unhappy  war 
itself,  he  wished  as  heartily  as  any  member 
for  the  happy  moment  to  arrive,  when, 
something  might  be  chalked  out  to  effect 
the  wished-for  accommodation ;  but  that 
happy  moment  must  be  the  moment  of 
victory.  He  confessed  they  were  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  late  operations, 
having  received  no  intelligence  from  sir 
W.  Howe  since  a  day  or  two  after  his 
landing  at  the  head  of  the  Elk  river :  he 
said,- it  would  be  absurd  to  order  a  cessa- 
tion  of  arms  on  the  part  of  the  King's 
troops,  as  such  a  step  would  naturally  im- 
ply that  their  original  claim  would  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  said,  the  commanding  officers 
had  a  power  of  granting  a  cessation  when- 
ever tney  deemed  it  expedient.  Witli  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers,  he  assured  the 
House,  that  from  every  thing  he  had  been 
able  to  collect,  he  could  not  find  it  was 
the  interest,  nor  did  he  believe  it  was  the 
intention  of  France  or  Spain  to  go  to  war 
with  us;  but  as  they  thought  proper  to 
keep  on  foot  great  armaments  in  their  se- 
veral ports,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  put 
this  country  in  an  equal  state  of  defence, 
to  guard  againat  the  possibility  of  an  at- 
tack ;  that  the  language  of  the  court  of 
France  was  by  no  means  that  of  war ; 
whenever  it  had  been  deemed  uninteUiei-' 
ble,  strong  remonstrances  had  been  made, 
and  redress  had  been  received ;  that  they 
had  published  the  strongest  declarations, 
forbidding  any  countenance  being  shewa 
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the  Amamam;  md,  in  ^ caawHfnmicm  of 
this  cooducl  of  the  Freiick  niiiiutry»  no 
depredations  kad  been  eemmilted  on  eur 
obaat. 

Mr.  Bwfie  expressed  great  ooncctn  tiiat 
the  matters  urged  by  so  many  respectable 
meadbers  as  spoke  before  him  should  be 
treated  so  Ughtly^  and  took  an  opportunity 
of  compiiofientiBg  the  sererai  henourable 
pereons  already  mentioned,  and  ridiculed 
the  haughtiness  of  the  minister.  If  it 
veve  possiUey  we  would  give  a  detail  of  a 
■peechy  which  in  the  course  of  almost  two 
houfSy  commanded  the  attention,  excited 
the  laughter,  and  sometimes  drew  tears 
from  the  sympathixing  few ;  but  we  muat 
omit  ail  those  changes  of  ridicule  which 
were  runj^  by  his  ingenuity  upon  the  de- 
fence which  lord  North  asade  m  answer  to 
the  ekarge  against  general  Burgoyne's 
proclamation ;  also  pass  over  his  progfir^of 
the  futility  of  our  conquests  in  the  coK>nies, 
and  touch  only  on  that  pathetic  supplica- 
tion  which  he  made  to  the  Housci  to  seize 
the  present  happy  moment  to  attempt  an 
aocommodation,  when  neither  elated  with 
imsolent  victory,  nor  debased  with  abject 
defeat,  we  could  with  honour  to  ourselves 
make  such  proposals  to  our  colonists,  as 
they  could,  without  dishonour,  accept. 
He  apostrophised  with  a  degree  oS  enthu- 
aiasm  upon  the  noble  spirit  of  men,  who, 
if  they  nad  not  been  rebels,  be  could  have 
been  lavish  in  prabing;  of  women  who, 
reduced  b^  the  ruin  of  civil  discord,  to  the 
nsost  horrible  situation  of  distress  and  po- 
verty, had  constancy,  generosity,  and  pub* 
Uc  spirit,  to  strip  the  blankets,  in  a  freezing 
season,  from  themselves  and  their  infants, 
to  send  them  to  the  camp,  and  preserve 
that  arqiy  which  they  bad  sent  out  to 
fi^ht  for  their  liberty.  And  shall  Britons^ 
said  he»  overlook  suck  virtue  ?  and  will 
they  persia  in  oppressing  it  ?  Shall  w& 
give  then  no  alternative  but  unconditional 
submission?  A  three  years  war  has  not 
terrified  them,  distressed  as  they  are, 
from  their  great  purpose.  Let  us  try  the 
powes  of  lenity  over  those  generous  bo- 


Mv.  Fo9  asserted,  that  the  idea  of  con- 
queving  America  was  absurd;  and  that 
such  an  event  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
absohitely  impossible.  He  proved  his  as- 
aeetion  froai  the  situation  or  the  couDtry^ 
iim  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  dis- 
tanoe  from  Great  Britain.  He  said,  that 
though  the  resources  of  this  empire  were 
Vioh  as  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  war 
te  sflseial  campaigns  aaore,  there  -was  a 

t 


fiindamental  errar  ia  the  pnisecifiB|i 
whioh  would  for  eveFprovent  our  geDori 
from  acting  with  success:  that  as  mas  < 
coaiiiin  sense  would  have  placed  ^  t« 
armies  in  such  a  position  as  fron  tlai 
distance  made  it  utterly  impessible  th 
one  should  reoeive  any  assistance  from  di 
other.  That  the  war  carried  oa  by  geu 
ral  fiur^oyne,  was  a  war  pf  potts:  th 
the  taking  of  one  did -not  subdue  i 
country,  but  that  it  would  be  neoBWury  i 
conquer  it  inch  by  inch:  that  lussn 
was  not  equal  to  the  task—the  mnaem 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  theosttf 
difficulties  of  the  country,  would  so  rela 
his  motions,  that  the  campaign  must  | 
ended  before  the  object  ef  it  was  MSSk 
and  that  if  he  was  happy  enough  to  ji 
sir  W.  Howe,  it  must  he  with  nswj 
more  than  Uie  riiatlered  remaias  di 
army  mouldered  away,  which  might  hi 
been  of  some  aervice  te  the  cause,  if  | 
the  Utmders  of  the  ministry  they  hsdij 
been  sent  where  it  was  imposMble  Aj 
could  act,  unless  under  the  greatest  £i^ 
vantages ;  such  as  must  be  obvious  It 
man  of  the  meanest  abilities,  aad  wl| 
would  escape  no  one  but  the  insospici 
minister  for  American  a&irs.  i 

He  was  severe  on  lord  George 
he  declared  that  ever  since  the  day 
nobleman  forced  himself  into  idmii 
tioo,  our  afiairs  began  remarkably  tsj 
cline.  That  it  was  the  measuies  whi ' 
dictated  to  the  ministry,  that  drore 
Americans  to  a  declaration  of  indi 
deuce;  and  that  as  he  v-as  the 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  so  he 
not  only  be  removed  frooi  the  mai 
ef  our  officers,  but  be  made  to  kno«r, 
administer  is  accountable  to  the  net 
the  orders  he  gives,  and  the 
advises.  He  expressed  the 
horror  at  arming  the  Indians,  and 
^em  loose,  not  only  i^ainst  the 
America,  but  also  against  the  dc 
women  and  children,  whose  bodi< 
death  eould  not  res^^  from  the 
and  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Hei 
wondered  how  a  prince  faoMd  fori 
manity,  benevolence,  and  sanctity  of  i 
ners,  as  Uie  present  King  was,  cooMj 
or  sufier  sueh  miscreants  to  renaia  il 
camp,  when  it  was  w^  known  thsti 
tality,  murder,  and  destruction,  were 
inseparable  froni  Indian  warrioia. 

He  took  a  cursory  review  of  the 
tions  of  the  Severn  campaigns; 
how  little  we  had  gained,  and  of 
how  little  we  might  expect  togva: 
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fKfrettei  his  hearty  wnhes  that  we  were 
IBir  in  88  good  a  state,  as  when  the  noble 
iri  (band  iis»  in  1775.  He  asserted  that 
jlioee  was  the  directress  of  our  motions ; 
lit  we  went  no  farther  than  she  thought 
feper  to  permit  us ;  and  that  the  fate  of 
fit  American  contest  depended  on  her 
l^oncils ;  that  if  she  declared  war,  the  im- 
|ediate  consequence  must  be  an  evacua- 
pR  of  America;  our  troops  and  ships 
be  called  home  to  defend  ourselves, 
America  of  course  become  free.  He 
ted  all  the  proceedings :  and  asked 
what  purpose  hostilities  were  com- 
?  If  it  was  to  maintain  the  Navi- 
D  Act,  why  were  so  many  French 
ms  employed  in  the  river  f  If  it  was 
tsue  a  revenue,  he  observed,  that  the 
ry  took  a  very  serious  step  to  eftbct 
purpose,  by  plunging  the  nation  into 
debt  of  fifteen  milKonis.  If  they  in- 
to secure  the  commerce  of  America 
arms,  they  had  most  happily  hit  upon 
*  II,  that  not  only  deprived  us  of  the 
~t  of  it,  but  had  thrown  it  all  into  the 
of  odr  enemies.  He  said,  if  terms 
offered  to  the  Americans  before  it 
too  late,  they  might  perhaps  accept 
:  that  at  least  it  would  be  doing  no 
than  justice  required  at  opr  hands; 
it  would  detach  many  of  them  from 
Congress,  and  by  dividing  them,  faci- 
e  a  conquest ;  that  he  could  not  wish 
them  reduced  to  unconditional  sub- 
[1 ;  which  it  was  not  tnore  unjust  to 
irei  than  impossible  to  fprce  them  to. 
cooduded  by  giving  his  hearty  consent 
le  Amendment, 
d  George  Germain  informed  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that  he 
never  deemed  himself  of  so  much 
quence  as  he  did  at  that  moment; 
he  was  told  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
the  Americans  declared  their  inde- 
nee,  because  he  came  into  offline, 
hon.  gentleman  was  possessed  of  vast 
ies,  which  he  employed  to  render  his 
ures  not  only  contemptible,  but  cri- 
'  in  the  eyes  of  the  House ;  that  it 
natural  for  him  to  feel  himself  hurt  by 
charges  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge 
ivith  a  little  attention,  while  he  endea- 
ed  to  wipe  away  the  blot  which  the 
gentleman  had  seemed  anxious  to  fix 
n  his  adniini«tration.  He  then  begged 
e  to  inform  the  gentleman^,  that  bekire 
came  into  office,  he  was  asked  by  the 
lord  near  him  (lord  North)  if  he 
lid  support  those  sentiments  in  office  he 
[VOL.  XIX.] 


had  before  delivered  in  parliament ;  upon 
n^hich  he  had  desired  to  see  their  plan  of 
operations,  and  finding  them  agreeable  to 
his  ideas,  he  declared  he  would,  and  would 
have  no  objection  to  serve  his  sovereign 
in  place,  with  the  same  alacrity  he  did 
when  out,  as  long  as  the  system  laid  down 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  For  the  truth  of  what  he 
advanced  he  appealed  to  the  noble  lord. 

For  his  part,  he  said,  he  could  not  see 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  which  could  justify 
the  assertion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that 
afiairs  had  grown  worse  since  the  manage- 
ment of  them  was  confimitted  to  his  hands. 
When  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him  with 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  the  King's 
troops  were  besieged  in  Boston,  Nova 
Scotia  was  in  danger,  and  the  Floridaa 
threatened  with  an  mvasion  by  the  Caroli- 
nians :  in  a  word,  even  hope,  at  the  time^ 
seenped  in  some  degree  presumption; 
yet,  to  the  honour  of  administration,  and 
our  commanders  in  America,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  the  gloomy  prospect 
had  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  the 
most  promising  scene  of  success.  No 
official  information,  indeed,  had  been  re- 
ceived from  sir  W.  Howe ;  but  from  the 
private  advices  that  had  been  brought  to 
hand,  there  was  every  reason  to  conjecture 
that  general  Washington  has 'received  a 
check,  and  that  general  Howe  was,  most 
probably,  now  pursuing  his  blew  and  im- 
proving his  advantage;  and  to  this,  he 
said,  it  was  natural  to  attribute  his  silence. 

With  regard  to  the  Canada  expedition, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  under  a  mistake 
when  he  imagined  that  general  Bnrcoyne 
had  orders  to  fight  his  way  to  New  York, 
there  to  join  sir  W.  Howe ;  that  his  orders 
to  the. former  were  to  clear  the  country  or 
rebels  as  far  as  Albany,  which  town  waa 
prescribed  to  him  as  the  boundary  of  his 
expedition,  unless  circumstances  might 
make  it  necessary  to  co-operbte  with  ge- 
neral Howe,  in  which  case  he  was  to  assist 
him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  campaigns,  since  he  became 
a  minister,  had  been  wisely  planned,  and 
executed  with  no  less  spirit  than' judg- 
ment; and  such  were  the  measures  pur- 
sued, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  unrore- 
seen  misfortune  at  Trenton,  there  waa 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  cam* 
paign  would  have  been  decisive. 

The'treaty  with  the  Indians  was  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  sorry  he  was  to  say, 
that  there  had  not  been  candour  enough 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  acknow« 
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ledge  that  government  was  driven  to  ihat 
measure  by  necessity.  The  Americans, 
it  is  well  known,  tampered  with  the  In- 
dians, and  strained  every  nerve  to  induce 
them  to  take  an  active  part  against  die 
King's  friends ;  and  the  idea  of  treating 
for  a  neutrality,  was  never  started,  till  the 
effort  to  make  them  take  up  the  war 
hatchet  had  proved  abortive.  We  at  worst 
but  copied  the  righteous  and  infallible 
Congress,  but  with  more  success.  .When 
general  Burgoyne  treated  with  the  savages, 
he  insisted  that  if  they  joined  l^is  forces, 
they  should  absolutely  conform  to  his  laws 
of  subordination  ;  and  the  Sachems,  to 
whose  commands  the  Indians  are  known 
to  pay  the  most  implicit  obedience,  gave 
the  general  the  most  positive  assurances 
that  their  men  would  observe  the  strictest 
discipline.  When  a  measure  does  not 
answer  the  expectation  of  the  planner, 
afler  he  has  taken  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  ensure  success,  it  must  surely  be 
unreasonable  to  blame  men,  merely  for 
not  being  able  to  command  events. 

His  lordship  observed  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  paid  him  a  compliment,  for 
which  he  was  not  bound  to  thank  him,  as 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  it  was  not 
intende4  as  such.  It  was  plain  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  no  enemy  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  his  being  so  very  strenuous  for 
removing  him  from  the  direction  of  affairs 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  success  would  be 
more  likely  to  attend  the  arms  of  the 
rebels,  if  he  ceased  to  have  the  direction 
of  affairs.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  en- 
deavoured to  create  a  jealousy  in  the 
breast  of  the  premier,  but  he  was  too  well 
assured  of  his  noble  colIeague^s  good 
sense,  to  be  under  any  appr^ensions  on 
that  head :  as  he  came  into  office  without 
desiring  it,  so  he  was  ready  to  retire 
from  it  without  regret,  the  moment  that 
House  should  disapprove  of  his  measures. 
|lis  circumstances,  he  thanked  Heaven, 
were  such  as  not  to  force  him  to  submit  to 
any  disgraceful  terms,  and  to  render  the 
emoluments  of  a  minister  unnecessary  to 
his  subsistence.  He  knew  he  was  respon- 
•ible  for  his  orders,  and  flattered  himself 
be  had  never  delivered  any,  which  would 
dishonour  him.  He  did  not  want  the 
Americans  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms  and 
submit  unconditionally  to  the  law  of  the 
conqueror;  they  might  treat  by  indivi- 
duals ;  nor  were  the  commissioners  with- 
out sufficient  powers  to  act. 

There  was  every  reason,  he  declared,  to 
hope  for  success  m  America.    T^  Qon- 
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gross,  by  the  great  bounties  offered 
soldiers,  shewed  they  were  hard  set  to 
cruit  their  forces ;  the  hardships  the 
pie  actually  suffered  under  their  d 
tyrants,  compared  with  the  mild  gov 
ment  they  had  withdrawn  themselves fri 
and  under  which  they  had  become 
powerful,  had  nearly  brought  tbem  to 
sense  of  their  error,  and  made  them 
of  rebellion.  They  boasted  of  libert 
but  surely  no  one  in  his  senses  would  ti^ 
that  the  shadow  of  liberty  was  to  be  fo 
among  men,  where  the  smallest  compi 
against  the  established  government 
punished  with  imprisonment  and  con 
tion  of  goods ;  where  if  a  gentleman  sh 
say  half  as  much  against  their  usi 
power,  as  had  been  said  that  night 
the  rulers  of  the  nation,  his  life  would 
made  to  answer  for  his  boldness.  As 
Amendment,  if  carried,  would  tend 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  independence,  w! 
had  for  some  time  past  hurried  away  thi 
reason,  he  should  think  himself  an  eo 
to  his  country,  if  he  should  do  oth< 
than  stamp  it  with  his  negative.- 

Colonel  Barri  shewed  the  necessity 
sending  out  full  powers  to  the  coi 
sioners,  of  presenting  the  olive  branch 
the  Americans  before  they  became  u 
irreconcileable  to  Great  Britain :  he 
plained  that  his  letters  were  opened 
the  orders  of  the  ministers,  ana  that 
officer  from  America  dared  to  speak 
him,  as  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  pr 
person. 

Mr.  Tempk  Luttrdl  said,  he  had 
an  idea  that  any  member  who  con 
tiously  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  p 
could  vote  for  the  Address.    That  so 
becoming  a  courtesy  to  the  crown,  shi 
never  get  the  ascendant  in  his  mind 
that  impulse  of  loyaky  and  true  regard 
the  King,  which  prompted  him  to 
warn  his  sovereign  of  those  imminent 
gers  which  threatened  both  his 
and  his  person,  in  case  the  present  bl 
measures  of  his  ministers  should  at 
conjuncture  be  pursued  with  so  unrei 
ing  a  perseverance  as  the  Speech  from 
throne  seemed  to  threaten.    He  lamen 
that  every  session  since  he  held  a  seat 
that  House,  had  been  opened  with  a 
from  the  throne,  which,  merited,  in 
humble  opinion,  very  sevei«  reprehensi< 
from  the  delegates  of  i^  free  people ; 
he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
in  parliament,  till  the  bright  asra  of 
present  reign  was  quite  at  an  end. 

oad  not  the  happioeas  to  be  seated  «& 
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tien,  when  bis  Majesty,  contemplating 
Ifteiionoor  and  glory  in  which  he  found 
ik  empire  at  the  death  of  his  royal  grand- 
IHier,  assured  the  Commons,  that  ^*  the 
ivbtsof  all  his  subjects  were  as  dear  to 
ibi  88  any  prerogative  of  the  crown.** 
fbrthis  assurance,  he  should  undoubtedly 
hife  been  among  the  first  to  vote  an  aa-* 
jiess  of  thanks.  He  was  not  among 
lem,  when  his  Majesty  declared  that  it 

Ci  <•  his  determined  purpose  to  counte* 
ce  and  encourage  the*  practice  of  true 
IriigioD  and  virtue;"  that  sensible  of 
ioar  trade  and  commerce  being  the  great 
lorce  of  national  wealth,  they  should  be 

t fixed  object  of  his  never-failing  care 
attention  ;'*  and  when  recounting  the 
bid  and  important  victories  which  had 
Bended  the  British  arms  in  every  quarter 
Itfae  globe  against  a  formidable  foreign 
my,  the  minister  of  that  day  did  so  far 
ke  to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  his 
'bI  master,  as  to  state  those  conquests 
lodantly  glorious,  ^*  because  efiected 
i08t  without  any  effusion  of  Christian 
feod.**  This  was  surely  a  speech  from 
m  throne,  that  merited  the  unanimous 
Ittks  of  a  British  House  of  Commons. 
S  since  I  have  been  in  parliament,  I  have 
trd  no  speeches  from  the  throne,  but 
as  hav^  tended  to  deprive  a  great 
of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of 
dearest  rights,  and  unalienable  Hber- 
•  to  bring  one  half  of  his  people  un- 
litionally  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
r  half;  such  measures  only  as  have 
iconstitutionally  and  dangerously  ad- 
the  regal  prerogative;"  proposi* 
and  sentiments  *^  subversive  of  true 
;ion  and  virtue,"  and  ^Jltterly  destnic- 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
itiy.  And,  to  complete  all,  the  mi- 
who  compose  these  speeches,  and 
rith  them  the  royal  lips,  having,  by 
foachinations,  kindled  a  most 
lious  and  horrid  civil  war,  and  from 
to  time  thrown  store  of  combustibles 
the  flames,  recount  the  failure  and 
^  ace  of  the  British  arms  instead  of 
Itoquest,  and  triumph  in  the  eflusion  of 
^fe  blood,  and  the  massacre  of  thou- 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  as  equally 
!ul  to  parliament,  ^ith  the  most  he- 
victories  heretofore  obtained  over 
ice  and  Spain.  Such  men,  such  prin- 
and  such  practices,  shall  'never  be 
ieited  of  by  me  without  the  strongest 
bns  of  execration.  The  gentleman 
Itorefore,  whoever -he  be,  for  I  presume 
b  imot  out  of  hearingy  who  xaTOured 


me  with  a  very  polite,  anonymous  invita- 
tion to  the  Cockpit  yesterday  evening,  win 
here  receive  pay  thanks  for  nis  kind  inten- 
tions, and  accept  of  my  excuse  for  non- 
attendance.  I,  indeed,  never  go  to  the 
Cockpit  at  Whitehall,  nor  to  any  other  • 
cockpit;  and' when,  upon  an  enquiry,  I 
understood  that  none  resorted,  to  that 
cockpit,  but  such  as  were  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  follow  the  standard  of  tha 
presient  men  in  power,  I  took  for  granted 
(and  have  not  been  much  deceived)  that 
the  speech  and  address  there  settled,  would 
be  fit  only  for  a  cockpit,  in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word ;  that  sort  of  theatre, 
so  disgraceful  to  the  humanity  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  a  rendezvous  for  ruffians  and 
black-legs,  to  disport  with  the  lives  of  in- 
nocence, generosity,  and  valour.  The 
cockpit  was  the  place  in  which  he  should 
have  judged  the  ministers  to  have  learnt, 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  was  by  the  tomahawks,  and 
cannibal  fury  of  the  Quebec  Indians.  The 
worthy  baronet  who  seconded  the  motion 
for  an  Address,  presumes,  that  ^*  every 
man  will  admit  the  supreme  sovereignty 
of  this  country  to  be  vested  in  the  legisla- 
ture ;"  but  it  seems  the  supreme  sove- 
reignty IS  now  transferred  in  fact  to  the 
Cockpit,  and  we  farcically  meet  here  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  confirm  and  regis- 
ter the  acts  of  that  more  august  assembly. 
The  best  criterion,  I  imagine,  from 
whence  we  can  judge  of  the  real  sense  of 
parliament  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
session,  is  from  considering  what  the  sense 
of  parliament  was,  respecting  this  horrible 
war,  at  the  close  of  the  session  last  year, 
when  you.  Sir,  with  proper  dignity  and 
firmness,  having  touched  upon  tlie  very 
profuse  sums  which  had  been  allowed  by 
the  Commons  to  the  crown,  for  maintain- 
ing the  American  war,  observed,  they  had 
been  thus  liberal,  hoping  that  means  would 
be  f6und  to  stop  the  ravages  of  war,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
without  which  there  was  but  tod  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  consequences  would 
ensue  ruinous  to  the  prosperity,  perhaps 
fatal  to  the  safety  of  these  kingdoms. 
Have  such  means  been  attempted,  or 
thought  of  by  ministers  ?  Why,  theri,  are 
we  assured  in  the  Speech,  that  every  op- 
portunity will  be  watched  to  make  peace  ? 
And  why  does  the  minister  in  the  blue 
ribbon  now  teH  us,  that  every  man  in  the 
.nation  wishes  for  peace?  But,  says  the 
hon.  member,  who  so  ingeniously  second- 
ed the  Address;  however  we  may  lightl/ 
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Americans  laying  down  their  arms  in  drder 
to  be  treated  with,  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  :  for  as  a  soldier  himself,  and  bred  to 
arms,  suppose  he  was  investing  a  town,  the 
gates  of  which  he  found  shut,  and  the  walls 
manned,  would  nbt  the  proposition  of 
«<  open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in,  and  then 
1*11  treat  with  you,*'  be  received  with  the 
'utmost  astonishment  and  contempt?  It 
ivas  exactly  the  same,  considered  nationally. 
After  condemning  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
heconcluded  by  declaring,  before  God  and 
that  assembly,  that  though  the  Americans 
might  be  culpable,  yet,  in  his  opinion,  we 
were  far  more  so. 

The  Attorney  General  admitted  there 
was  something  like  an  argument  in  the 
general's  investiture  of  a  town  ;  but  would 
it  not  be  equally  ridiculous  on  the  part  of 
the  forces  without,  to  receive  a  similar 
proposal  from  those  within  the  citadel  I  As 
to  the  use  of  the  Indians,  painful  as  such 
a  service  must  be  to  every  mind,  necessity 
loudly  demanded  it ;  for  in  a  contest  of 
this  nature,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
every  step  is  taken  to  annoy  his  ^nemy ; 
but  &o  &r  from  this  being  the  only  bar- 
barity of  the  present  war,  he  had  heard  an 
hon.  member  boast  of  that  enthusiasm  of 
the  rebels  in  Canada,  who  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  King,  and  then  turned  upon 
«  detached  party  of  cok  St.  Leger's,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  The  measure,  he  said, 
was  advised  by  a  noble  lord  (G.  Germain) 
in  the  King's  closet,  and  was  approved  of 
by  the  rest  of  administration,  as  an  effectual 
means  of  subduing  the  rebels. 

Sir  George  Savile  dissented  from  the 
question,  from  the  same  motives  that  had 
hitherto  occasioned  him  to  vote  against 
government  on  the  American  war :  he 
said  that  the  idea  of  convincing  the  Ame- 
ricans of  their  errors  by  their  swords  at 
their  throats,  put  him  in  mind  of  a  passage 
in  Shakespeare,  where  lady  Macbeth  says, 

'^  I  will  with  wine  and  wassel  so  coDViDce,  &c/' 

That  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  upon  the 
grand  point  in  dispute,  and  though  on  the 
arrival  of  the  late  joyful  news  he  had  seen 
Washington  shot,  and  hanged  in  effigy  in 
the  country  where  he  had  been,  which 
made  him  believe  the  present  measures 
had  their  advocates  also  out  of  doors,  yet  he 
would  express  his  detestation  of  them,  and 
wislied,  but  for  the  hpnour  of  his  friends, 
that  his  protest  could  stand  singls  and 
alone  upon  the  Journals  of  the  House. 

Mr.  4dam  spoke  next,  upon  the  old 
ground  ia  gooeral^  in  defem^  of  govern- 


ment, till. he  came  to  the  matter  of  tregM 
with  the  rebels  while  in  arms,  to  bring  thcd 
back  to  dependence:  when  he  begg«| 
them  to  consider  the  case  of  Oliver  Ci 
well,  and  ask  themselves,  if  be  had 
informed  that  matters  were  accomroodi 
between  the  prince  and  parliament,  w] 
ther  he  would  have  gone  back  to  dei 
dence?  Certainly  not.  After  paying. 
Fox  a  compliment  on  the  exercise  of 
talents,  when  he  avoided  personalities, 
concluded  by  giving  his  hearty  coat 
rence  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Fox  defended  himself,^  and  ii 
upon  it,  that  so  long  as  the  freedom  ofi 
bate  remained,  his  arraigning  the  pof 
conduct   of  a  minister  could  never 
deemed  personal ;    that  he  had  att! 
the  only  man  responsible,  the  secretaiy^ 
state  for  American  affairs,  though  be 
tempted  to  screen  himself,  by  saying, 
was  only  one  of  the  ministers  who  acM 
the  measure,  for  in  the  conduct  of  the 
glorious  war,  who  was  responsible  but 
Chatham?     Would  the  duke    of  N( 
castle,  Mr.  Legge,  or  the  chanceliori 
been  called  to  an  account  for  the  coi 
quence  of  mismanagement  or  ill-suc( 
No !  none  but  Mr.  Pitt^  the  then  secret 
of  state  for  the  southern  department 
thanked  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
the  compliment  he  intended  h<m,  and, 
return,  assured  him  he  had  more  wit  ti 
Lueian  or  Swift,  in  bringing  those  o[^ 
sites  into  the  same  point  of  view,  wfaii 
Mr.  Addison  calls  the  test  of  wit.   1 
ridiculed  his  historical  proof  of  CromiFC 
in  inferring  he  would  not  have  done  a  diii 
because  he  had  not  ddne  it.    After  thisj 
replied  to  some  of  the  Attorney  Gene 
arguments,clearing  some  mistakes  res} 
ing  his  account  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
treacherous  rebels  in  Canada,  and  tl 
sat  down  after  dissenting  from  t^e  qasBtic 

The  Solicitor  General  declared  the 
ject  of  the  war  was  peace,  and  every 
m  Britain,  he  was  sensible,  wished  for  i 
It  was  not  the  aim  of  administration  to  i 
cure  it,  by  the  unconditional -submiisioQi 
Anaerica.    Their  aim  was,  primarily' 
oblige  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  t 
then  to  treat  of  condition.    Not  a  In 
dredth  pan  of  America  was  in  arms, 
those  armed,  however,  it  was  necesssrjl 
talk  with  arms.  The  honour  of  Britain  r 
quired  that  they  should  submit  witbon 
condition.    He  inveighed  against  the  bit* 
terness  of  the  invective  that  marked  thtJ 
modem  oratory  of  the  House,  and  wiihea 
they  would  learn  the  art  of  glossing  it  orci^ 


145]  on  the  Addreu  qf  Thanks, 

ijtb  neeknen  and'iogeDuityy  and  make 

IHJettt  more  palatable* 

Mr,  Burke  expressed  no  surprise  that 

potlemaxiy  so  conversant  with  the  art 

meek  evasion  and  gentle  simulationy 

lid  wish  to  introduce  such  new  fa* 

led  rhetoric;  and  yet  he  remembered 

time  when  a  gentleman,  of  nearly  his 

irance,  dealt  in  as  bare-faced  inv^c- 

9»  language  could  compose,  and  that 

sgaiost  a  noble  lord,  now  his  best  and 

est  friend.    He   praised  the  gentle- 

i*s  bomanity  for  first  cutting  the  throats 

tbe  Aroericansy  and  then  wishing  to 

up  a  conditional  peace ;    and  paid 

liar  regard  to*  an  argument  he  had 

^  that  he  knew  the  Americans  had 

back  as  1762  aimed  at  independence, 

Mr.  Morris  had  told  him  so.''    Then, 

manly  emphasis^  he  asked,  if  that 

known;    it  the  ministry   were  ap- 

of  that ;  -then  they  were  guilty 

deceit,  and  cruelty,  in  sending 

loose  troops,  avowedly  to  quell  a 

riot* 

i  House  then  divided  on  the  ques- 
Tbat  the  Address  be  read  a  second 


LS 


Tellers. 

iLord  Adam  Gordon     - 
Sir  Grey  Cooper    -    - 

iLord  John  Cavendish  • 
Mr.  Baker     •    •    .    • 

it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
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*ke  Kin^t  Amtoer  to  the  Common^ 
at.]     To  the  said  Address  his  Ma« 
returned  the  following  Answer : 
^  Gentlemen ; 

I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
|l  dutiful  Address. — The  i^ectionate 
It  jou  take  in  the  happy  recovery  of 
\  Queen,  and  the  increase  of  my 
dy,  is  highly  acceptable  to  me. — 
k  steady  and  zealous  support  of  my 
jMul  Commons,  will,  I  trust  in  God. 
"^le  me  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  un- 
J  rebellion.  Whatever  strength  you 
1  olace  in  my  hands,  shall  be  em- 
eu only  for  toe  good  of  my  people. 
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Mr.  BuUer  moved,  that  60,000  men  be 
employed  for  the  sea  service,  for  the  year 
1778,  including  1 1 ,829  marines.  The  num- 
ber of  ships  of  war  to  be  employed  waa 
263.  la  the  Mediterranean  two  4th  rates, 
two  6th  rates,  two  sloops,  and  1,200  sea- 
men— 

The  Altomey  General  here  said,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  let  our  enemies  knovr 
our  particular  weakness  or  strength ;  that 
if  a  rupture  should  happen,  it  would  dis- 
close our  whole  plan  of  military  enter- 
prize  ;  and  would  instruct  our  enemies,  if 
they  entertained  any  hostile  intentions^  to 
assail  us  in  the  weakest  part.  So  many 
vessels,  of  so  many  guns  and  so  many  men^ 
stationed  here ;  and  so  many  more  there; 
what  was  that,  but  plainly  pointing  out  the 
very  secrets  which  are  of  most  importance^ 
and  constitute  the  very  soul  of  military 
enterprize  ? 

Colonel  Barri  complained  that  the 
House  should  be  callea  upon  to  vote  a 
supply  so  great,  without  official  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  ptesent  strength  of 
the  navy.  He  thougnt  parliament  had  a 
right  to  know,  as  well  what  they  were 
voting  for,  as  that  they  were  voting.   The 

fentleman  was  proceeding  to  satisfy  the 
[ouse ;  but  was  stopped  just  as  he  had 
informed  the  committee  that  we  had  263 
ships  and  vessels  of  war.  Tlie  learned 
gentleman  was  partly  right,  if  he  dreaded 
any  information  coming  out  which  might 
be  injurious  to  the  nation ;  not  but  he  was 
justified  in  baring  the  question  answered 
in  tlie  very  terms  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
office  seemed  ready  and  willing  to  do.  He 
was  authorised  to  say,  such  a  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  parliament ; 
and  trusted,  however  compliant  the  House 
was  upon  every  matter  relative  to  the 
American  war,  it  would  never  endure  such 
a  refusal,  without  properly  animadverting 
upon  it.  He  observed,  that  the  very  same 
gentleman,  who  was  now  interrupted  in 
his  detail,  jiad  uniformly  heretofore  given 
it,  whenever  desired ;  and  he  remembered 
that  king  William,  with  a  magnanimity 
that  does  his  memory  honour,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  to  that  Houte,  speaking  of  a 


|ired,  that  I  wish  for  succe^f  in  this 
|at  national  cause  for  no  other  purpose 
t  that  it  may  enable  me  to  restore  peace 
I  happiness  to  all  my  subjects." 


Umaieu']    Nov.  26.    In  the  Committee 

Supply, 


tbe  welfare  of  my  kingdoms;  ana  be    naval  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France, 


which  miscarried,  so  far  from  concealing 
his  intentions,  promised  that  he  would 
make  a  similar  attempt  the  very  next  year. 
The  Attorney  General  said  there  might 
be  policy  in  that ;  tliat  he  did  not  wish  to 
JMnOe  in  the  Cammani  on  the  Navy  \  hold  back  any  information,  consistent  with 

the  safety  of  the  motion.     He  acknow- 
ledged his  own  ignorance  of  such  affiurs,* 
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and  he  only  took  it  up  as  a  matter  of  state ; 
nor  had  he  any  objection  whatever  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  office  proceeding  as  he 
thought  proper ;  but,  by  what  had  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  who  pressed  the  de- 
tail, he  understood  that  the  distribution 
only  was  what  he  sought. 

Mr.  Burke  remarked,  with  great  seve- 
rity, upon  the  attempts  now  made  to  hold 
back  every  thing  which  had  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  information. 

Lord  Mulgrave  supported  the  objection 
of  his  learned  friend.  He  treated  the  con- 
duct of  king  William  as  a  conduct  not  at 
all  applying  to  the  present  subject-matter 
of  debate.  He  saia  the  magnanimity  and 
candour  attributed  to  that  monarch  was 
the  effect  of  policy,  not  of  magnanimity ; 
it  was  done,  most  probably,  to  mislead  his 
enemies,  not  to  put  them  on  their  guard, 
and  into  a  state  of  preparation.  He  said, 
to  be  sure  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  French  are  well  acouainted 
with  our  fprce,  and  its  particular  distribu- 
tion :  he  was  glad  they  knew  it :  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  best  security  for  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  pacific  dispositions. 

Mr.  Temple  Luttretl  began  by  observing 
that  his  Majesty,  in  the  Speech  from  the 
throne,  the  nrst  day  of  the  session,  had  in- 
formed parliament,  *^  that  he  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  make  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation to  the  naval  force;''  and 'the 
Commons,  in  their  Address  thereupon, 
**  acknowledge,  with  equal  gratitude,  his 
Majesty's  attention  to  the  security  of « his 
kingdoms,  and  the  protection  of  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  nis  subjects,  in  his  hav- 
ing made  a  considerable  aui?mentation  to 
his  naval  force,  on  which  the  reputation 
and  importance  of  this  realm  must  ever 
principally  depend."  He  did  not  find  this 
augmentation  of  the  naval  force  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  Address  of  the  other 
House ;  he  hoped  and  expected  some  one 
man  belonging  to  the  group  of  ministers 
facing  him  would  rise  up  and  shew  to  the 
House  what  considerable  augmentation 
had  actually  been  made  in  the  royal  fleet ; 
carrying,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  recol- 
lection, that  45,000  men,  including  ma- 
rines, had  been  voted  above  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  and  paid  for  by  the  nation,  at  the  rate 
of  4/.  per  n^onth  each  man,  ever  since  the 
Ist  of  January,  1777.  He  presumed,  that 
to  convey  the  empty  hulls  of  ships,  with- 
out any  essential  article  \iif  military  equip- 
ment, a  few  miles  down  a  river,  or  into  a 
dock,  or  along-side  any  of  the  royal  yards, 
could  with  as  little  propriety  be  deemed  a 
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considerable  augmentation  of  force,  as  tli 
removal  of  10  or  12,000  stand  of  am 
from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  if  his  Ml 
jesty  had  no  prospect  of  being  able  t 
raise  the  men  who  were  to  use  them.  Ti 
within  these  sixty  or  seventy  yean  in 
past,  it  was  the  uniform  business  of  pariii 
ment  to  specify  the  rates  of  the  snipe  ( 
war  to  be  employed,  and  the  number  < 
vessels  of  each  distinct  rate«  Now,  indeet 
that  part  of  the  naval  arrangement  waiei 
trusted  wholly  to  the  executive  power  i 
the  state :  yet,  to  commission  men  of  wi 
for  a  costly,  useless  parade,  when  the 
could  not  possibly  be  sent  to  sea,  «i 
highly  reprehensible  in  the  ministers  fi 
our  marine  department.  By  his  calcut 
tion,  the  seamen  and  marines  employed  i 
this  time  in  the  naval  service,  scared 
exceed  the  45,000  nrovided  by  parlismei 
for  the  service  of  tne  current  year ;  sg 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  demonstratedJI 
the  returns  lately  moved  for,  that  at  Buj 
summer-day  last  they  were  fewer  by  mai 
thousands  than  the  number  for  which  fli 
nation  had  been  charged.  The  fleet  j 
America  might  possibly  muster  abd 
14,000  men,  and  he  would  allow  betw«| 
5  and  6,000  more  for  the  East  and  Wd 
Indies,  Mediterranean  station,  disco?eri( 
in  the  South  seas,  &c.  Are  there  cod 
derable  more  than  26,000  men  now  ed 
ployed  at  home  for  the  defence  of  til 
country?  If  not,  explain  to  parliame| 
what  is  meant  by  the  naval  augmentadi 
so  much  applauded  by  the  House  of  Cod 
mons. 

He  had  found,  upon  a  thorough  ti 
candid  investigation  of  the  subject, 
our  present  ministers  for  the  impor 
department  of  the  navy,  who  commen 
their  boasted  administration  in  error,  pii 
judices  and  shameful  prostitutions,  conl 
nued  it  to  this  very  hour  on  principletj 
obstinacy,  extravagance  and  deceit.  Hj 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  a  tl 
dious  detail  of  trifling  complaints,  butd 
deavour  to  make  some  material  obseni 
tions  upon  the  constructing,  arming,  mai 
ning  and  stationing  the  ships  and  vesd 
of  the  royal  navy  now  in  commission.  TV 
first  article,  which  took  in  the  material 
for  ship-building,  he  should  say  very  litd 
to  at  present;  it  would  require  a  day  I 
consideration  entirely  to  its^f ;  and  uniefl 
some  better  method  for  seasoning  aod  pre 
serving  ship-timber  was  speedily  found  o<d 
notwithstanding  the  illiberal  reflection 
that  had  been  repeatedly  cast  on  the  doU 
earl's  predecessor  in  office  for  not  htT^i 


Hjl]  091  the  Njony  Bsiinudei* 

^  more  racceftsful  in  his  attention  to 

thjg  object,  he  would  venture  to  predict 

Alt  the  men  of  war  built  within  these  last 

lefen  years  would  scarce  be  longer  lived 

\  Oan  tboee  built  by  lord  Hawke,  although 

wtbe  ferv  advanced  expence  which  had 

I  been  aliowed  to  the  present  board  for 

\  timber  went  far  beyond  all  former  prece- 

i  dents. 

'    The  Staten  oak,  for  which  the  Admi- 

!  nltj  seems  to  have  a  very  strong  partiality, 

and  which,  by  very  intelligent  persons,  has 

bees  often  proved  not  to  answer  the  pur- 

Kto  which  they  have  applied  it,  is  yet 
r.  ships  of  the  larger  class  have  been 
icpaired  with  that  oak,  and  it  has  failed. 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  Mars,  of 
74  gans,  found  this  timber  so  spungy  and 
iceable  that,  while  riding  at  anchor 
the  Downs,  she  was  under  the  necessity 
qaoining,  or  wedging  her  guns,  to  pre* 
Dt  the  bolts  from  drawing  out ;  and 
here  the  Staten  wood  has  been  intro- 
to  plank  the  decks  of  ships  of  war, 
rain  has,  in  bad  weather,  penetrated 
rough  its  pores  and  crevices,  and  some** 
B  only  on  washing  the  decks,  the  water 
dript  m,  even  to  the  hammocks  in 
ich  tne  seamen  sleep. 
With  respect  to  arming  your  fleet,  when 
House  shall  examine  into  the  govern* 
t  contracts  for  armed  vessels,  this  sub- 
may,  with  propriety,  be  more  dwelt 
1  shall  just  now  express  my  satis- 
n,  however^  that  the  contract  for 
tch  cannon  is  at  an  end;  and  those 
non  are  at  length  ordered  to  be  con- 
into  shot.  Perhaps,  in  the  country 
e  they  are  made,  people  know  a  secret 
firing  them  without  bursting :  with  us, 
f  have  only  served  to  kill  our  own 
lors,  whose  ill  fate  it  has  been  to  be 
rtered  at  them.  The  manning  of  the 
'  navy  is  the  grand  point  now  imme- 
ely  under  your  consideration.  After 
ry  exertion  for  two  years,  by  bounties 
[  lure  of  American  captures,  to  find  sea- 
enough  for  the  establishments  voted 
fMrliament,  an  impress  was  held  neces- 
When  a  very  illustrious  sea-com- 
er presided  at  the  Admirdty,  in  1770, 
een  the  September  in  that  year,  and 
beginning  of  February  followmg,  there 
completely  equipped  and  manned  for 
55  ships  of  the  line.  In  1755,  when 
M  Anson  presided  at  the  board,  our  im- 
Imm  was  rather  more  expeditious  in  its  ef- 
itts,  or  America  had  been  long  ago  an 
Mendage  to  France. 

'  lour  bounties  procure  few  good  sea- 
[VOL.  XJX.] 
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men ;  your  press-warrants,  though  enor-* 
mously  expensive,  fewer  still ;  while  great 
numbers  are  daily  deserting  from  your 
ships  and  hospitals,  to  commit  robberies 
and  murders  in  the  interior  counties ; 
and  this  must  ever  be  the  case,  where  men 
are  kidnapped  into  a  way  of  life  they  are 
perhaps  totally  unfit  for,  or  with  which 
they  become  disgusted.  Neither  huma- 
nity in  the  commanders  of  your  men  of 
war,  nor  a  withholding  of  any  arrear  of 
pay,  can  tie  them  down  to  a  continuance 
aboard  beyond  the  first  fair  opportunity  of 
escaping.  I  am  assured  that  50  have 
lately  deserted  from  the  Monarch  while  ia 
dock,  40  fVom  the  Hector,  and  25  from 
the  Worcester ;  six  of  these  are  confined 
at  Winchester  for  felonies,  and  there  are 
two  committed  to  Exeter  gaol  on  a  charge 
of  murder. 

We  have  been  confidently  assured  hj 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, that  there  are  35  ships  of 'the  line, 
with  their  full  war  complements,  ready  to 
put  to  sea. '  Notwithstanding  the  stamp  of 
such  high  credit  and  dignity,  I  will  iefy 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Admiralty  who  hear 
me,  to  produce  a  list  of  20  ships  of  the 
line  out  of  the  35,  fit  to  put  to  sea,  with 
their  war  establishment  aboard.  Ybu  have 
42  of  the  line,  we  are  told,  in  commission ; 
that  seven  of  these  being  lately  taken  in 
hdnd,  have  but  very  few  seamen  ;  that  the 
aforesaid  35,  have  18,173.  Now,  Sir, 
your  six  men  of  war  out  of  the  35  carr3ring 
90  guns,  two  men  of  war  of  80,  and  twenty 
of  74  guns  each,  dispose  entirely  of  the 
aforesaid  number,  allowing  but  their  very 
lowest  war-complement.  That  the  Ar- 
dent, Bedford  and  other  ships  are  well- 
manned,  I  readily  admit ;  but  what  is  the 
strength,  or  rather  weakness,  of  the  Reso- 
lution, Terrible,  and  half  a  score  of  the 
rest?  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  the 
Worcester^  a  ship  which  has  been  many 
years  in  commission,  and  I  suppose  was  as 
well  equipped  for  service  as  the  others,  or 
she  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen  ta 
go  abroad  last^  summer  with  the  governor 
of  Gibraltar.  Being  a  64  gun  ship,  she 
ought  to  have  had  500  men,  yet  she  sailed 
with  but  387,  and  she  could  never havebeen 
manoeuvred,  had  she  not  quartered  and 
guarded  her  American  prisoners;  only 
eight  men  properly  qualified  to  do  duty 
on  the  forecastle  could  be  found,  out  of 
her  whole  crew,  for  each  watch  ;  and 
when  she  returned  home  with  general 
Boyd,  107  were  sent  to  the  hospital.  I 
am  well  assured,  that  of  the  remainder 
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about  100  were  fitter  for  GreeQwich  bog- 
pital  than  for  duty.  This  Worcester  man 
of  war  employed  the  Sweepstakes  tender, 
at  a  charge  of  between  6  and  700/.  per 
ann.  to  impress  hands*  and  after  two  cruizes 
in  the  channel  get  one  man  only. 

We  are,  however,  comforted  with  an 
assurance  from  government,  that  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  is  far  more  powerful  in  its  pre- 

.  sent  condition  than  the  combined  naval 
force  of  the  House  of  Bourboq.  I  think 
the  salvation  of  this  empire  depends  upon 
our  soon  finding  the  means  to  render  it  so ; 
but  I  am  confident  it  cannot  be  done  hy 
the  present  commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty with  their  press-warrants,  and  never- 
ending  servitude.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  ministers  of  Paris^  or  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  at  tlie  French  court,  are 
Ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  your  navy  ? 
Or  that  these  official  impositions  fabri- 
cated near  Whitehall,  have  any  better  ope- 
ration than  the  deluding  and  lulling  into  a 
fBAal  security  the  in&tuated  part  of  our 
own  fellow  subjects  ?  Believe  me.  Sir,  it 
can  never  be.  The  Spaniards  at  the  port 
of  Carthaeena  are  able  to  send  out,  within 
three  week^  12  or  13  sail  of  the  line  of 
battle,  at  Cadiz  14  or  15  sail,  and  at  least 
8  or  9  at  Ferrol.  The  French  at  Toulon 
might  furnish  14<  or  15,  and  at  Brest  and 
Rochfort  17  or  18  ships  of  the  line.  Now, 
should  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  VeFsailles 
chuse  to  detach  combined  squadrons  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies  from  their  Mediter- 
ranean departments,  and  keep  their  men  of 
war  in  the  porta  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ready 
prepared  for  home  and  channel  service,  and 
just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands, 
dare  you  with  that  formidable  land-army» 
which  the  French  have  on  the  coasts  of 
Normandy,  Picardy,  and  French  Flan- 
ders, while  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
utterly  defenceless  as  to  land-troops. 
Dare  you,  I  sdy,  attempt  to  send  out  a 
vaval  armament  sufficient  to  protect  your 
islands  and  settlements  abroad,  to  secure 
vour  trade,  to  save  lord  Howe's  fleet  of 
frigates  and  small  craft,  to  cover  Gibraltar 
and  Mahon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cruize 
against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  ?  You 

*  know  it  is  impossible.  Great  Britain, 
united  with  America,  is,  I  admit,  more 
than  a  match  at  sea  for  the  French  and 
Spaniards  joined  together ;  but,  with  your 
American  colonies  allied  to  those  powers, 
we  must,  with  all  the  heroism  of  our  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  inevitably  be  crushed  in 
the  conflict. 
Suppose  you  have,  at  this  moment,  for 
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the  protection  of  these  realms,  26|0Q0  men 
actually  employed,  deduct  the  commisaion 
and  warrant  officers,  noarines,  servaotSi 
carpenters  and  gujuers  crews,  widows* 
men,  ^  how  many  will  remaia  ?  Perhafpi 
about  4,500  able  and  4,500  ordinary  sea* 
men.  That  part  of  your  jcnews  properlj 
called  landsmen  may  be  6,000  in  addition, 
and  the  major  part  under  the  last  denomi- 
nation are  but  poor  wretches  indeed !  A 
word  to  the  lenity  of  the  impress :  was  it 
not  exerted  with  such  rigour  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  your 
outward  bound  autumnal  fleets  have  beca 
in  general  cruelly  distressed  for  want  of 
hands  ?  In  some  of  the  distant  and  ia* 
land  parts  even  landsmen  have  not  be» 
spared ;  eight  were  pressed  out  of  aa  hap* 
vest  field  in  the  west  of  England,  not  ona 
of  which  had  ever  used  the  sea.  Will  amp 
prerogative  lawyer  in  the  House  naiotam 
the  legality  of  such  an  act  as  this  ?  ti 
there  a  scalping,  tomahawking  advocate  al 
the  present  bloody-minded  men  in  offis^ 
faoi^  me,  that  will  declare  such  exeG9| 
tions  of  the  impress-warrants  to  be  joflai 
fled  on  any  principle  of  our  law  and  coai 
stitution,  or  even  by  that  <^d  supplemeatil 
plea  of  a  pretended  6tate*nece^ty  ?  W§ 
have  seen  third-rate  men  of  war  craixiii| 
in  the  chops  of  the  channel  and  Irish  seafi 
while  convoys  of  100  sail  and  upwas^l 
have  been  protected  only  by  small  sloagi 
and  armed  merchantmen. 

After  what  I  have  said,  I  woidd  not  h| 
supposed  to  give  my  ne^itive  to  an  ai^ 
meqtation  of  the  naval  force;  we  uumi 
have  a  much  stronger  fleet,  or  the  natia^ 
will  tremble  for  its  existence.  But,  Sifl 
there  will,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  aoj 
spring  months,  be  a  very  large  deficieao| 
to  supply,  occasioned  by  deaths. 


tions,  and  natural  infirmities.  Begin  hi 
completing  your  numbers,  if  practicaUJj 
to  55,000 ;  let  the  nation  pay  for  no  m^M 
till  these  are  bona  fide  in  your  employ;^ 
will  be  then  time  enough,  if  the  cooad^ 
of  state,  from  t^e  complexion  of  fore^ 
politics,  shall  find  it  requisite,  to  add  6,|0O( 
more,  and  complete  the  estaUishiiiiilJ 
to  60,000.  But,  Sir,  I  should  think  i{ 
atrociously  improvident  in  us  now  to  voS| 
supplies  for  pairing  60,000  men  at  4/.  |i^ 
month  J  the  said  fdlowance  to  goveromam 
fully  to  commence  from  the  1st  Jan.  177^ 
I  am  at  present  for  a  simply  eqnal  ^ 
50,000  men  only,  at  the  utmost. 

Mr.  BuUer  understood  that  the  gealifi 
men  on  the  other  side  seemed  contents 
with  the  distribution  only,  and  the  gioa 
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gmbert  oF  men.  He  said,  there  were 
m  Awftb  rate,  two  fifth  rates,  four  sixth 
fittSy  ax  sloops,  and  two  schooners,  at 
Jmikti;  and  one  fourth  rate^  and  four 
akwpSy'oD  their  way  thither,  in  all  2S  Te»- 
idi,  maimed  hy  8,100  seamenand  marines. 
nst  at  the  leeward  islands,  there  were 
eight  fcsids,  and  1,200  men ;  that  on  dis- 
soferies,  there  were  two  vessels,  and  480 
nen ;  that  in  America  under  lord  Howe, 
tat  were  98  ships,  six  of  the  Ime,  and  87 
ft^jstes,  &c.  and  17,685  men :  at  New- 
IbuBdland  10  Tessels  and  1,945  seamen, 
isd  diat  there  were  at  home,  42  i^ips  of 
tte  line,  S5  of  which  were  completely 
Isanied,  and  82,897  seamen ;  and  that  our 
tfcele  naval  force  consisted  of  54  ships  of 
Ae  line,  all  manned  but  seven,  and  205 
Aisles,  &c.  and  58,872  men,  marines  in- 
dsded. 
\   Mr.  Bayly  was  surprised  to  hear  the 

t  gentleman  assert,  that  there  were  18 
of  war  on  the  Jamaica  station,  and 
Ite  others  on  their  passage  thither,  eon- 
whig  8,100  seamen  ;  when  by  the  latest 
Hficei  from  thence,  he  was  informed  that 
inhabitants  bad  applied  to  the  admiral 
ftcoofoy,  who  replied  he  could  not 
grant  one,  on  account  of  the  weak 
tton  of  his  squadron ;  nor  could  he  fix 
time  for  doing  it,  until  he  was  rein- 
with  more  ships  from  England; 
to  the  five  whicn  were  said  to  be 
their  passaee  to  Jamaica,  not  one  of 
had  yet  left  Portomouth.  The  fact 
that  there  were  only  fife  or  six 
of  war  on  the  Jamaica  station,  and 
were  all  sloops  of  very  small  force^ 
;  the  Antelope  and  one  frigate ;  so 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  navyfirom 
hon.  gentleman's  exaggerated  account 
the  «iamaica  station,  must  give  the 
a  melancholy  idea  of  it.  He  called 
the  hon.  gendeman  to  mention  the 
of  those  28  men  of  war,  and  said, 
he  would,  on  any  day,  prove  there 
not  half  the  number ;  and  so  sure  he 
of  it,  from  the  many  accounts  he  had 
iived,  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  Mr. 
NT  28  guineas,  or  2,800,  that  he  could 
inrre  half  the  number  of  vessels  of  war 
on  that  station ;  or  that  those  that 
fiiere  contained  half  the  8,100  men ; 
his  reason,  he  said,  for  proposing  such 
wai;er  was,  that  he  thought  the  loss 
bsald  be  a  just  punishment  upon  him  who 
hs  gQiHy  of  the  wrong  assertion. 

Mr.  Btdler  entered  more  fully  into  de- 
M,  relative  to  the  home  defence.  As  to 
Ik  deficieDdeSi  be  pretomed  there  were 
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none;  but  if  there  were,  the  present 
mode  of  informing  the  House  differed  in 
nothing  from  what  was  usual.  Instead  of 
a  deficiency,  there  were  now  on  the  books 
9^,000  men  more  than  the  vote  of  the  last 
session  provided  for;  and  10,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  and  in  September 
hist  54,000  instead  of  45»000 :  and  so  fat 
from  tjie  nine  months  press  being  ineffec- 
tual, and  not  producing  more  than  3  or 
4,000,  it  actually  produced  upwards  of 
15>000men. 

Sir  Hiigh  PaUiser  affirmed,  as  an  officer 
and  an  official  man,  that  we  had  ^5  ships 
of  the  line ;  and  were  an  overmatch  both 
for  the  present,  and  in  point  of  prepara- 
tion, for  the  united  power  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.    He  attacked  Mr.  Luttrell  on 


t 


were  founded  in  truth,  that  we  had  no 
more  than  20  men  of  war  of  the  line  actu- 
ally ready  to  face  an  enemy,  he  need  not 
have  employed  so  much  time  to  prove» 
that  France  and  Spain  meant  to  attack  us ; 
for  the  fact  would  be,  that  they  would 
have  already  done  it. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  as  a  proof  of  the  Injudi- 
cious conduct  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, and  how  much  our  mode  of  pressmg 
was  superior,  to  their  registers,  said,  that 
no  merchantmen  from  any  port  of  France 
or  Spain  could  be  fitted  out  or  procure 
hands,  but  by  the  permission  of  govern- 
ment. The  captams  or  masters  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Bureau,  an  office 
or  board  somewhat  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  our  Custom-house ;  th^re  they 
received  not  such  hands  as  they  chose,  or 
knew  were  able  seamen,  but  such  as  the 
Bureau  pleased;  the  seamen  being  all 
retained  oy  the  king,  who  generally  took 
care  to  keep  the  most  skilful.  He  inrormed 
the  House  of  a  particular  fact,  which 
came  within  his  own  knowledge,  when  out 
on  his  last  cruize.  He  met  with  a  French 
trading  vessel  in  imminent  distress;  he 
gave  her  all  the  assistance  in  his  power, 
without  which  she  must  have  perished. 
After  she  had  been  set  to  riehts,  the  mas- 
ter came  aboard  him,  and  he  asked  him 
how  it  happened,  when  he  had  9^  men 
aboard,  that  he  came  through  mere  want 
of  skill  and  ability  to  be  driven  to  such 
straights  >  **  Because"  replied  the  French- 
man, *'  I  have  had  my  hands  from  the 
Bureau,  who  gave  me  the  very  refuse,  and 
kept  all  the  good  seamen  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  navy/*    Indeed^  the  trutU  is, 
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that  every  man  there,  if  the  expreBSton 
may  be  allowed,  is  pressed  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  maritime  districts  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  coast,  are  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  register ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  enrolled,  and  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  when  fit  for  service,  to  go  aboard 
the  king's  ships.  His  lordship  besides 
contended^  that  the  35  of  the  line  were 
much  superior  to  tliQ  .whole  naval  force 
the  House  of  Bourbon  were  able  to  send 
forth,  at  any  short  notice  ;  that  thoueh 
they  had  many  able  sea-officers,  who  m 
the  begioning  exerted  themselves,  at 
length  it  always  was,  and  always  would  be 
the  case,  that  they  must  give  way  to  our 
superior  skill  and  naval  power.  They  had 
frequently  the  advantage  in  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  progress  of  their  naval  opera- 
tions,  proved  always  unequal. 

He  complained  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  so  fullv  on  the 
subject;  and  said,  it  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  Sceptic  philosopher,  who  denied 
the  existence* of  motion,  at  the  moment 
he  got  up  and  walked  across  the  room. 
He  censured  Mr.  Luttrell's  not  mention- 
ing the  officer  of  the  press-sang  who  took 
the  landsmen.  With  regard  to  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  ships,  the  fact  had  now  no 
existence ;  indeed,  when  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  arm  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  several  ships,  which  had  been  built  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war  on  a  violent  emer- 
gency, were  found  decaying  ;  but  this  had 
Jong  ago  been  rectified ;  and  he  averred, 
that  the  hon.  member  might  go  through 
Europe,  and  not  see  35  ships  ofthe  line  in 
all  their  ports  by  any  means  equal  to  those 
now  mentioned.  As  to  the  French,  he 
had  no  doubt  individually  they  would  do 
every  thing  men  ought  to  do;  but  France, 
as  a  maritime  country,  was  in  every  re- 
spect despicable  with  respect  to ^ this; 
that,  to  be  sure,  its  early  e£Port8  were 
seasonable  and  spirited,  but  afterwards 
it  gradually  fell  on,  till  its  maritime  force 
dwindled  into  nothing ;  whereas  this  coun- 
try grew  progressively  stronger,  and  he 
trusted,  would  ever  bid  defiance  to  any 
naval  power  that  should  oppose  it. 

The  hon.  member  had  nrst  decried  the 
severity  of  naval  commanders,  as  the 
(»use  of  frequent  desertion ;  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  complained  of  a  great  deser- 
tion, caused  by  the  indulgence  of  a  com- 
mander, in  giving  his  men  liberty  to  go 
on  shore ;  though  no  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, his  lordship  said,  the  person  al- 
luded to  (for  he  Dated  charges  without 
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names)  was  captain  Rowley,  of  the  Mo- 
narch, a  humane',  good  officer,  who  did 
not  choose  tp  make  his  crew  slaves ;  and 
that  the  desertion  complained  of  produced 
a  good  effect :  the  health  of  the  rest  was 
preserved  by  it,  as  the  service  was  freed 
from  a  number  of  men  not  to  be  depeaded 
on.  As  to  impressing  the  harvest-men, 
they  were  perhaps  seamen ;  if  they  were 
not,  there  was  a  remedy  for  them  at  law. 
He  hated  to  make  a  charge,  and  oonoeal 
the  name  of  the  offender.  It  was  traofr 
ferring  the  imputation  from  particulars  to 
generals,  by  a  new  mode  of  logic— « sea 
officer  had  committed  an  offence-— a  sea 
officer  is  any  sea  officer — any  sea  afficet 
is  every  sea  officer,  ergo,  the  whole  naif 
is  guilty  of  the  charge  inoputed  to  ao  iodi* 
vidual  amongst  them.  This  single  argo* 
ment  will  serve  as  an  instance  ofthe  h(n»j 
gentleman's  mode  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Temple  LuttreU  answered  the 
noble  lord    with  great  asperity;  si 
much   of  insolence  and  indecency; 
said,  he  could  always  find  his  way  to 
from  the  House  direct ;  and  if  any  thii 
improper,  or  which  required  explaoati 
had  fallen  from  him,  or  should  he 
escape  him,  he  was  always  to  befoui 
and  ready  to  be  responsible  for  it. 
was  liable  to  error  as  well  as  other  aiea; 
but  never  asserted  any  thing  which  he 
not  believe  to  be  true.    He  observed, 
the  noble  lord  was  as  fat  and  merry  )s 
was  zealous.    He  could  easily  account 
his  zeal,  from  his  connections  with 
first  lord   of  the    Admiralty;   but 
every  thine  the  noble  lord  asserted  to 
contrary,  he  defied  any  official  man  to 
and  say,  that  the  whole  of  our  seamen 
pointea  to  the  manning  of  the  line  of 
ships,  would  furnish,  for  actual 
twenty  men  of  war  of  the  line  with 
proper  war  complement.     He  charged 
noble  lord  with  great  disingenuity,  m 
representing  what  he  said,  relative  to 
desertion  of  the  men  from  aboard  the ' 
narch,  the  Hector,  and  the  Worcester, 
to  the  Monarch,  the  right  hon.  member 
endeavoured  to  stretch  a  relation  of 
mere  matter  of  fact,  to  an  imputed 
sure  of  the  commander,  captain  Row) 
He  never  meant  any  such  thing;  he 
as.  ready  to  give  that  worthy  officer 
for  his  humanity  as  the  noble  lord;  hot 
mentioned  it  only  to  shew  the  dislike 
the  service  which  prevailed,  and  the 
want  of  men  in  consequence  of  that " 

Mr.  James  LuttreU  rose,  to  defend 
brother  on  a  point  of  seamanship,  w 
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kftl  MolgrftTe  had  brought  no  argument 
^^ifflst,  but  with  a  laugh  treated  as  ridi- 
cdously  erroneous,  and  fitter  for  a  lands- . 
AMD  than  a  seaman  to  have  expressed. 
He  stated  the  fact  as  related  by  nis  bro- 
ther, and  then  defied  the  noble  lord  as  a 
Eeamao  and  an  officer,  to  say  it  was  erro- 
Mou;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  proof 
that  htt  hon.  relation  was  circumstantially 
iofonned  of  the  facts  he  had  asserted,  and 
vtt  willing  to  satbfy  officers  in  the  House 
ai  weJI  as  other  representatives,  that  he 
ipokefrom  indisputable  information,  ob- 
lenriog,  that  cannon  which  were  only  se- 
<QFe  when  quoined  down,  were  unfit  for 
action,  as  in  all  engagements  they  must 
depend  on  the  security  of  the  ring-bolts 
Bad  soundness  of  the  timber  whicn  held 
tkem,  and  if  they  proved  defective  it  was 
Iw  laughable  matter :  but  he  attributed 
ike  pleasantry  which  the  House  had  joined 
le  noble  lord  in,  to  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
llrfuge  his  lordship  had  availed  himself  of, 
Ifcn  evading  grounds  of  argument,  he 
ppended  on  the  credit  of  the  uniform  he 
jlire,  as  of  sufficient  weight  to  contradict 

tsucb  home  truths  when  brought  by  a 
man  in  charge  against  the  manage- 
knt  of  the  navy. 

Lord  Mulgrave  disclaimed  any  intention 
Biisrepresenting  the  hon.  gentleman's 
ttion's  words,  or  of  taking  any  advan- 
of  his  ignorance  of  naval  afiatrs ;  and, 
gave,  the  fullest  and  most  willing 
kinH>ny  to  the  professional  merit  and 
"ties  of  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke. 
[r.  Adam  rose  to  justify  the  Scotch 
ion  from  the  calumny  that  had  been 
'n  upon  it ;  said  he  was  a  proprietor 
^Ihe  foundery,  that  though  an  accident 
*  .happened,  and  their  pieces  were  re- 
'  here,  they  now  served  most  states 
*  wiih  them,  and  gave  such  satisfac- 
as  he  hoped  would  enable  them  to 
'    their  credit  with  the  British  ord- 

ir.  T,  Totvnshend  objected  to  the  mo- 
on the  simple  principle  that  it  was 
lort  of  a  war  that  ne  detested  and 
irred.  He  then  launched  into  a  re- 
of  the  conduct  of  administration  re- 
ting  the  censure  they  threw  during  the 
fsunimer,  on  the  officers  commanding 
lerica  ;  he  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
ly  Carleton;  said  he  had  been  dis- 
irably  superseded ;  that  he  knew  the 
of  that  great  and  gallant  officer; 
k  general  Wolfe,  previous  to  his  em- 
ping  for  Quebec,  expressed  his  bappi- 
II  to  him  (Mr*  Townshend)  in  having 


so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Carleton  his  quarter- 
master general ;  adding,  <*  If  he  should 
fall,  I  wish  not  to  survive  him/'  He 
blamed  the  object  of  the  war,  as  well  at 
the  mode  of  prosecuting  it,  and  declared, 
he  would  not  vote  a  man  towards  the 
carrying  on  so  unjust  and  impolitic  a  war 
by  so  weak  an  administration.  He  said 
much  in  praise  of  the  officers  commanding 
our  forces  in  America,  and  censured  mi- 
nistry for  treating  their  conduct  slightingl  j 
for  some  months  past,  b^  causinc  them  to 
be  censured  by  their  writers  in  the  public 
prints,  or,  at  least,  conniving  at  sucn  un- 
merited slander.  He  insistra,  that  in  case 
France  should  break  with  us,  we  should 
have  not  only  every  branch  oif  the  House 
of  Bourbon  to  contend  with,  but  likewise 
Portugal,  and  be  at  the  same  time  stripped 
of  ever^  ally.  I  ask  the  noble  lord,  ir  in 
case  or  a  rupture  with  France,  we  shall 
have  a  single  port  from  Embden  in  the 
king  of  Prussia's  dominions,  to  Gibraltar, 
open  to  us  ?  Is  Holland  friendly  ?  Is  noC 
Portugal  in  alliance  with  France  and 
Spain  ?  In  fine,  in  such  an  event,  which  I 
venture  to  affirm  is  more  than  probable, 
have  we  a  single  friend,  but  the  powerful 
states  of  Anspach,  Walcleck,  and  those 
several  formidable  allies  who  have  fur- 
nished us  with  troops ;  who  have  sold  ua 
blood  in  return  for  our  money  I 

Mr.  Burke  rose,  and  taking  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  greatest  wars  which  Great 
Britain  had  to  sustain  during  and  since 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  14th,  shewed  the 
House,  that  they  were  then  about  to  vote 
such  a  naval  supply  when  in  a  state  of 
peace  with  every  independent  nation  in 
the  world,  as  was  scarce  to  be  equalled  in 
times  when  they  were  at  war  with  almost 
every  power  in  Europe.  When  France, 
said  he,  had  equipped  the  famous  arma-. 
ment  from  La  Hogue,  we  then  had  not  a 
greater  number  of  seamen  in  pay,  marines, 
Greenwich- men,  &c.  included,  than  33,000, 
which  cost  us  1,900,000/.  In  1704,  the 
fourth  year  of  queen  Anne's  war,  the  same 
number  of  men  were  voted,  which  cost 
but  1,200,000/.  In  1747,  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war  with  the  united  powers  of 
France  and  Spain,  we  had  40,000  at  an 
expence  of  something  more  than  3,000,000^ 
and  in  the  glorious  year  1758,  the  naval 
establishment  did  not  exceed  by  a  single 
man,  60,000;  and  the  whole  expence  at- 
tending them,  including  a  large  debt  of  a 
million,  naval  ordnance,  stores,  and  4/.  a 
month  per  man,  amounted  only  to 
5,200,000/,  whereas  the  peace  establiak» 
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ment  of  the  oavy  for  1778  will  amount  to 
.upwards  of  5,000,000/.  Thia,  said  he,  is 
ifA  exfy^ce  very  little  inferior  to  what  we 
should  he  ob]iged4oJnciH|we  we  at  war 
with  the  whole  HdBe ^iJbu itfon,  and  idl 
the  maritime  states  of  Europe.  He  ob- 
served,  that  France,  merely  by  arming, 
caused  as  great  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
America,  as  if  siw  had  absolutely  declared 
war :  for  she  ob%ed  vA  §o  keep  42  sail  of 
the  line  in  commission  at  home,  exclusive 
of  the  vast  armament  under  lord  Howe. 
He  asked  what  alliances  we  bad  formed  to 
support  U8  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Bourbons :  he  reprobated  the  contract 
with  the  princelings  of  Germany  as  mean 
and  humiliating,  and  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  the  ministers  had  conde- 
iscended  to  the  indignity  of  courting  the 
alliaace  of  a  few  traders  in  human  flesh. 
There  is,  said  he,  an  alliance  which  they 
ought  to  make,  let  the  price  of  it  be  what 
it  will ;  and  that  is,  an  alh'ance  with  Ame- 
rica ;  the  first  fruit  of  this  alliance  will  be 
a  saving  of  100  sail  of  men  of  war,  and 
55,000 '  soldiers,  which  you  may  imme- 
diately call  home  to  your  assistance,  if 
3^0 u  have  a  war  to  sustain  against  any  Eu- 
ropean power.  He  expressed  his  dread, 
that  Portugal  was  lost  to  us  as  an  ally ; 
that  we  had  little  to  expect  from  Holland ; 
and  that  there  was  not  now  a  port  from 
Dunkirk  to  Gibraltar,  which  would  admit 
8  British  ship,  if  pursued  by  an  enemy. 
He  mentioned  the  affront  put  upon  sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  the  illiberal  abuse 
thrown  out  against  the  Howes  by  the  run- 
ners of  administration.  If  ministers  did 
not  speak  out  directly  in  terms  of  abuse  of 
those  able  and  injured  oiBcers,  it  was  well 
known  they  heartily  approved  of  it  It 
furnished  during  the  whole  summer,  the 
standing  topic  of  conversation  at  their 
tables.  Those  who  had  the  honour  to  be 
admitted  there  repeated  the  language  they 
heard  as  a  part  of  their  duty ;  and  it  was 
evident  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  news- 
papers  for  some  time  past,  which  teemed 
with  the  most  scandalous  abuse  of  those 
brave  men,  who  were  now  exerting  every 
nerve  in  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  that  persons  were  hired  and  encou- 
raged to  propagate  the  most  scandalous 
falshooda,  botn  m  writing  and  discourse, 
of  both  lord  Howe  and  his  brother,  in 
order  to  shift  the  blame  off  their  patrons* 
And  employers'  shoulders. 

Lord  North  said,  he  knew  of  no  reason, 
nor  had  the  least  to  suspect,  that  we 
•hoiiUlose  the  alliatioe  of  Portugal  or  Hoi- 
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land.  As  to  the  first,  we  had  now  a  mai 
of  war  in  the  harbour  of  Lisboa ;  ani 
though  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  settled 
their  diferences  with  that  of  Madrid,  sa 
the  subject  of  the  rights  of  each  crown  ia 
the  Brazils;  he  knew  of  no  fmrthei  agne^ 
ment  or  compact  between  them.  As  ts 
Holland,  the  Dutch  had  but  one  objedi 
which  was  commerce;  this  they  wodU 
carry  on  as  a  neutral  power,  and  suppi} 
the  parties  at  war  with  ammunition.  Thef 
have  done  so  at  all  times ;  remqoscnmoM 
had  been  made  against  their  supplying  thl 
Americans,  and  some  of  their  ships  hal 
been  seized ;  but  still  he  had  no  apprdMfri 
sion  that  tlie  court  at  the  Hague  wo<dl 
relax  in  their  old  friendship  and  alliaae^ 
with  Great  Britain.  His  lordship  thii 
explained  himself  upon  subsidies ;  be  M| 
nied  that  he  had  ever  declared  against 
subsidies;  he  had  ever  looked  upon 
subsidies  granted  to  foreign  princes 
time  of  peace,  as  a  retaining  fee 
keep  their  alliance  in  time  of  war 
highly  disadvantageous,  because 
princes,  after  receiving  the  money, 
gulated  their  conduce  by  the  polil 
situation  of  affairs ;  but  the  present 
sidies  were  highly  advantageous,  as 
supplied  us  with  troops  upon  an 
gency  on  cheaper  terms  than  we 
raise  them  any  other  #ay«— His  h 
then  exculpated  himself  from  having 
used  general  Carleton :  he  bestowed 
highest  encomiums  on  his  abilities, 
said  there  were  particular  reasons  why] 
recommended  it  to  the  King  not  to 
the  supreme  command  from  sir  W.  Hi 
though  general  Carleton  was  the 
officer :  he  was  sore  the  general  would 
complain  of  it  when  he  came  home, 
he  should  assign  his  reasons  to  him,  tl 
he  could  not  to  the  House.— A 
having  been  made  of  reflections  thi 
out  in  the  news>  papers  against  public 
racters,  lord  North  said  he  knew  m 
of  them,  only  that  they  were  no  fri< 
his ;  for  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
he  was  daily  abused,  but  he  despii 
His  lordship  expressed  his  contei 
news  •paper  abuse,  in  the  most 
terms.  He  wished  a  stop  could  be 
such  ij^ifamous  publications.  No  mm 
them  in  greater  abhorrence,  partieti 
those  alluded  to,  not  that  he  coald 
believe,  that  administration,  or  any 
vidual  of  it,  had  a  hand  in  thenn  A 
persons  were  employed  by  the  print 
who  would  write  or  say  any  thing  for  ~ 
and  unless  it  could  bo  proved,  that 
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were  bleed  by  adminutratioo»  he  thoa^ht 
it  extremely  unfair,  to  lay  their  calumnies 
at  the  door  of  those,  who  were  totally  in- 
Bocent  of  the  charge.  It  had  been  said, 
tbat  those  calumnies  were  propagated  by 
penoDs,  who  dined  and  conversed  with 
affliisters.  He  could  answer,  so  far  as  the 
dttrge  could  be  supposed  to  affect  him,  it 
m  ialae ;  and  if  he  knew  of  any  person 
^iio  freauented  his  table,  and  repeated 
ivhat  he  heard,  much  more,  what  he  did 
hot  hear  there,  he  would  take  care  he 
iuNiid  never  again  be  furnished  with  a  like 
peleflce. 
Mr.  Fox  insisted,  that  the  resources  of 
nation,  however  great,  could  never  an* 
the  vast  expcnces  we  must  always 
go,  if  we  are  obliged  to  follow  the 
pie  of  France,  and  fit  out  fleets  when- 
che  thinks  proper  to  arm.  There 
a  time,  when  a  British  ministry  would 
that  the  enemies  of  their  country 
d  first  disarm,  before  they  laid  up 
ships;  that  time,  however,  was  no 
;  and  the  faithful  page  of  history 
hand  down  to  posterity,  the  pusil- 
ity  of  a  minister,  who  consented  to 
Spain  the  example  of  disarming; 
the  honour  of  the  navy,  and  con- 
tly  of  the  nation,  had  been  violated, 
the  rudder  of  an  English  man 
war  was  forcibly  taken  from  her  at 
Egraont.  He  said,  the  minister,  by 
bnnging  the  printers  of  the  abuse 
the  Howes  to  justice,  |^ave  reason 
mk  that  he  approved  of  it;  that  the 
~  er  of  an  advertisement  relative  to  a 
,  was  pursued  with  the  utmost  ri* 
',  whilst  the  defamers  of  our  generals 
commaoders  were  suffer^  to  go  un- 
cd. 
Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

le  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  for 
Hng  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,"]  Nov. 
The  Attomei/  General  observed,  that 
tt  passed  in  the  last  sessiofi,  intitled, 
Act  to  impower  his  Majesty  to  se- 
and  detain  persons  charged  with,  or 
of,  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
ikted  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies 
itatioDs  in  America,  or  on  the  high 
or  the  crime  of  piracy,"  would  ^ex- 
the  Iflt  of  January,  1776 :  that  the 
cause  which  made  the  law  at  first 
still  continued ;  namely,  the  re- 
in Anaerica;  and  that  he  therefore 
now  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
the  further  contbuance  of  the  said 
»r  a  limited  time. 


Mr.  Baker  said,  that  the  law  now  pro- 
posed to  be  further  continued  must  have 
had  some  object  in  view  when  it  was 
passed.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  he 
would  at  any  time  consent  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  great 
security  of  public  freedom  and  person^ 
libertj^.  There  were  circumstano(i,%|i||M^ 
ever,  in.  seasons  of  g^^p^fg^kd'aoger^ 
which  had  called  fpHJT^rlrcular  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature,  and  might  again 
justify  such  suspension.  He  never  thought 
the  proposed  Bill  intitled  to  any  such  pub- 
lic, or  parliamentary  sanction ;  yet,  if  it 
were,  experience  must  be  the  best  proof 
whether  those  appearances  were  well 
founded.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  mover,  in  what  instances  the 
powers,  which  had  now  for  full  nine 
months  been  delegated,  were  exercised^ 
and  what  were  the  evils  they  prevented  or 
remedied  ?  If  none  could  be  stated,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  equally  wanton  and 
unnecessary  to  continue  them,  and  be  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Burke  coincided  with  his  hon.  friend 
in  his  general  reasoning,  and  further  ob- 
served, that  the  Bill  was  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary texture;  nor  were  its  opera- 
tions, if  they  could  be  called  by  that  ap- 
pellation, less  so.  Here  is  a  Bill,  which 
IS  to  operate  in  every  part  of  the  British 
empire,  against  pirates,  or  persons  suspect- 
ed of  treason.  Your  generals  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  established  a 
public  cartel,  such  as  is  agreed  to,- with  an 
alien  enemy,  for  the  exchange  of  fu-i- 
soners.  It  is  no  general  light  surmise  or 
loose  assertion  ;  we  find  your  commanders 
actually  pressing  Mr.  Washington  to  a 
faithful  performance  of  this  cartel :  we  are 
informeci  of  a  correspondence  between  a 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  lord  Cornwallis^  Mr. 
Washington,  &c.  in  which  the  true  spirit 
of  the  cartel  is  controverted ;  but  not  its 
existencej  nor  a  professed  unwillingness 
on  either  side,  to  comply  with  it.  What 
do  we  behold  on  the  other  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  state  facts  from  seneral  reports,  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  trust  the  learned  gentleman  will, 
set  me  right.  Why,  a  direct  contrary 
conduct  in  Europe;  lord  Stormont,  his 
Majesty's  minister  at  the  French  court, 
eiving  a  very  lofly  answer  to  the  American 
delegates  residing  tKpre.  He  tells  them, 
when  they  propose  a  similar  cartel  to  that 
settled  in  America,  in  Europe,  and  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  in  consequence  of  it| 
<<  I  joever  treat  with  rebels,  unlei^  to  Ke* 
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ceive  submission.'*  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  this  answer ;  it  was  becoming  the  re- 
presentative of  a  great  nation ;  but  I  men- 
tion it  only  to  shew  the  inconsistency  of 
administration;  or  at  least  their  divided 
opinions  and  conduct  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. Is  rebellion  in  Europe  difierent  in 
Its  nature  from  what  it  is  in  America  ? 
Are  our  subjects  in  America,  taken  with 
|irms  in  their  hands,  the  last  stage  of  re- 
sistance to  the  civil  power,  to  be  treated 
as  fair^  open,  alien  enemies  ?  and  is  the 
mere  suspicion  of  the  same  crime  in  Eu- 
rope to  be  treated  with  all  the  rigour  due 
to  acts  of  the  most  deliberate  and  inve- 
terate treason  ?  I  suspect  this  Bill  is  only 
to  save  appearances.  Has  any  man  been 
brousht  to  judgment  ?  Has  any  man  been 
convicted  or  discharged  I  I  have  heard  of 
none.  The  conduct  of  administration  is, 
in  my  opinion,  preposterous  and  absurd. 
The  Bill  is  unnecessary.  It  creates  a 
power  to  confine  people,  who  in  the  end, 
must  come  in  under  the  faith  of  a  cartel. 
Either,  therefore,  let  the  Bill  expire,  or 
preserve  something  like  uniformity  of  con- 
duct, by  dissolving  the  cartel. 

Tlie  Attorney  G^/i^a/ replied,  that  when 
the  Bill  was  passed,  a  necessity  existed. 
The  same  motives  still  continued.  It  was 
to  hold  persons  in  certain  situations,  or 
prevent  mischiefs  arising  from  acts,  which 
m  most  cases  must,  from  their  nature,  be 
otherwise  accompanied  with  impunity. 
ThiSy  however,  was  not  the  time  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  the  proposed  law :  the 
motion  was  only  for  leave ;  when  it  came 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  that  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  make  objections. 

Mr.  Baker  said,  that  the  crown  had 
asked  for  powers,  and  obtained  them ;  but 
he  had  not  learned,  that  they  were  exer- 
cised in  any  one  instance ;  but  in  confining 
persons,  and  obliging  them  to  sufier  a 
species  of  imprisonment,  no  less  cruel  and 
unprecedented,  than  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  English  nation.  The  mi- 
series those  people,  now  shut  up  in  the  s^- 
Teral  gaols  of  the  kingdom,  sufiTered,  he 
had  heard,  were  intolerable.  He  empha- 
tically desired. to  know  the  reason,  why 
they  had  not  been  brought  to  their  trials, 
bailed,  or  discharged  ?  and  observed,  there 
was  a  passage  in  the  speech,  of  the  last 
•ession,  which  promised,  that  the  laws 
should  be  faith rully  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  thatj  in  the  answer  to  the  speech 
from  that  House,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
that  passage. 

Leiave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

i 


Nov.  27.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  brought  in 
the  said  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Bilker  said,  he  intended  to  hare 
made  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  ol 
the  Bill,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bunj 
in  which  it  was  brought  into  the  House. 
As  that  was  no  longer  in  his  poirer,  U 
would  oppose  it  in  its  present  stage,  an] 
accordingly  moved,  <*  That  an  humbV 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praj 
ing  him  to  order  a  correct  return  arid  fui 
description  of  all  the  prisoners,  with  a 
account  of  the  prisons  m  which  they  an 
confined  in  America  as  well  as  Great  Bri 
tain,  together  with  copies  of  their  8e?ei| 
commitments,  and  the  bail,  &c.  offered  k 
their  enlargement,  and  all  other  proceed 
ings  of  his  Majesty's  privy  council,  in  coa 
sequence  of  the  power  vested  in  them  h 
the  late  Bill  for  the  saspension  of  m^ 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  to  be  laid  before  tH 
House.'' 

Mr.  ComnoaU  wished  to  know  liNJ 
were  the  conseauences  the  hon.  genii 
man  wanted  to  draw  from  the  desired  i| 
formation.  | 

Mr.  Baker  replied,  that  having 
to  imagine  that  there  were  few  or 
taken  up  by  virtue  of  the  su^penaoa 
that  Act,  his  object  was  to  prove,  * 
official  information,  that  the  Act  had 
had  any  effect;-  that  no  reason  exii 
which  could  demonstrate  that  there  is 
greater  cause  now  to  renew  it,  than 
had  been  at  first  to  enact  it;  and 
consequently  it  would  be  an  unjust 
measure  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
important  an  Act  as  the  Habeas  Corpoi 

Sir  Grei/  Cooper  replied,  that  such 
enquiry  was  unnecessary » and  indeed  o 
tory,  for  it  was  impossible  for  admini 
tion  to  force  the  Bill  into  operation,  if 
parties,  who  might  think  themselves 
grieved  in  the  first  instance,  dedi 
avail  themselves  of  that  mode  of 
which  the  Bill  held  out.  There  w«s 
thing  new  in  the  suspension  of  the  H 
Corpus  law ;  it  had  been  frequently 
penned  since  the  Revolution  when 
exigencies  of  public  a&irs  required, 
-in  king  William's  time,  and  atterwi 
1715  and  1745 ;  but  if  the  hon. 
man  wished  to  know  the  names,  nu 
and  other  paniculars  stated  in  bis 
relative  to  those  unhappy  persons, 
his  part  had  no  objection. 

Mr.  Baker  answered,  that  the  obj 
his  motion  was  simply  this ;  that  the 
quiry  of  the  House  should  be  co-ext< 
with  the  exercise  of  powers  it  bad 
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jited  to  the  crown.  He  drew  this  infe* 
raioe  from  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
last  boo.  geotletnan,  that  there  were  many 
Bttire  Americans  under  confinement  for 
treasonable  practices^  but  not  one  of  the 
mtiVea  of  Great  Britain^  which  was  the 
itroDgeat  argument  of  the  inutility  of  the 
Act,  and  the  best  reason,  why  it  should 
tow  be  permitted  to  die  a  natural  death, 
M  being  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Wdbore  EUis  said,  that  the  motive 
Inm  which  he  acted  when  he  gave  his  as- 
i  aeDt  last  session  to  the  suspending  the 
>  Act,  was  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  pre- 
:  fent  rebellion ;  few  persons,  he  confessed, 
ikd  been  taken  into  custody  in  conse- 
fuence  of  it ;  but  then  it  must  be  attri- 
fated  to  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  and 
other  consequences  that  might  ensue ; 
if  few  persons  had  been  confined,  it 
a  proof  that  few  crimes,  against  which 
Act  was  levelled,  had  been  committed, 
he  inferred,  that  the  suspension 
awed  many  disaffected  subjects  into 
dience  and  fidelity,  and  shut  the  door 
ainst  domestic  rebellion ;  that  as  it  had 
vented  the  commission  of  numberless 
ous  acts,  80  it  must  continue  to 
rate  in  the  same  manner,  and  prevent 
fijture,  equally  as  well  as  in  the  past ; 
therefore  he  could  not  but  justify  the 
re  of  still  keeping  the  Bill  in  being, 
the  same  happy  effects  might  not 
to  be  felt. 
Mr.  Burke  wfts  warmed  at  the  idea  of 
nding  the  Habeas  Corpus,  merely 
rebelJiona  might  be  prevented:  the 
argument  might  hold  good  to  eter- 
and  continue  the  suspension  of  that 
rtant  Act  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
of  liberty  might  be  cut  down,  and 
Eong  deprived  of  tlieir  most  valuable 
ileges,  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  should 
approved  by  the  House.  The  same 
that  obliges  the  Act  to  be  passed 
session,  may  produce  a  similar  effect 
next  one,  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose 
the  most  valuable  law  we  have.  He. 
ored,  he  entreated  the  House,  if  there 
still  one  spark  of  genuine,  patriotism 
found  in  it,  that  they  would  now 
forth  the  guardians  pf  their  country's 
1^  assert  their  liberties,  and  crush  the 
ous  Bill  that  was  to  be  theinstru- 
of  their  slavery,  in  the  first  idstance. 
Mr.  WMure  Euis  expressed  himself 
~  that  the  hon.  member  should  fly 
such  extremes,  and  draw  inferences 
he  did  not  think  the  premises  could 
;  truth  and  vhrtuei  he  said,  were 
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generally  to  be  found  in  the  midtray,  be« 
tween  the  two  extremes ;  and  no  political 
or  metaphysical  proposition  could  be  ad« 
vanced,  which,  if  pursued  to  the  utmost 
limits  that  refined  reasoning  could  stretch 
it  to,  would  not  terminate  in  an  absurdity* 
He  nevef  meaiit  that  a  continual  suspen- 
sion should  be  grounded  upon  tbis  tempo* 
rary  one;  nor  could  he  see  the  least 
danger  that  such  a  measure  would  ever 
originate  from  it. 

Mr.  Burke  again  rose  up,  and  con« 
fessed  that  truth  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  extremes ;  that  be  did  not  want  to 
drive  him  to  the  argumentum  ad  absurdum 
in  an^  metaphysical  question  ;  but  in  this 
political  one  he  would  wish  to  pursue  him 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  reasoning,  till  he 
should  give  up  a  measure  pregnant  with 
our  ruin.  The  land-tax,  he  observed,  was 
introduced  as  a  temporary  revenue,  and 
by  that  means  granted  by  the  House :  the 
army  was  at  first  voted  tor  one  year  only : 
but  now  your  army,  said  he,  is  a  standing 
army ;  your  land-tax  is  a  standing  revenue 
to  maintain  this  standing  army ;  and  tliii 
suspension  may  become  a  standing  sus* 
pension,  and  consequently,  the  eternal 
suspension  and  destruction  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  when  the  first  motion  wai 
made  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus,  it 
was  declarea  by  the  favourers  of  tne  Bill 
to  be  a  most  harmless,  mild  and  innocent 
measure ;  now  it  is  confessed  to  be  armed 
with  the  greatest  terrors;  to  be  able  to 
awe  the  subject  into  submission,  and  ter- 
rify him  into  obedience :  it  was  scanda- 
lous, it  was  infamous,  to  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  dreadful  effects  that  must  na- 
turally flow  from  such  an  Act,  and  an  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  House,  to  attempt 
to  deceive  by  such  thin  disguises. 

Mr.  Baker's  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Land 
Taie  of  Four  ShiUingg  in  the  Pound.^ 
Nov.  28.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read,  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  to' grant  tohia  Majesty  a  land"- 
tax  for  the  year  1778,  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  sir  C.  Whitworth  took  tl)e 
chair  of  the  committee,  and  lord  North 
moved  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Wkkbread  complained  greatly  of 
the  inciquitable  mode  (tf  assessing  and 
levying  the  land-tax,  and  begged  the*  com- 
mittee to  take  it  into  their  most  seripua 
consideration.    Since  the  addition  of  oy 
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chilling  in  the  pound  was  Uid  upon  Umd, 
the  wnole  was  raised  on  some  estates 
agreeably  to  the  old  assessment,  and  some 
to  the  new,  by  which  estates  in  general 
were  roost  unfairly  and  unequally  taxed* 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  declared,  that 
he  had  one  estate  in  Middlesex,  of  180/. 
yearly  value,  for  which  he  paid  no  more 
than  161,  a  year  ]and*tax;  and  another 
estate  in  Bedfordshire,  fbr  which  he  paid 
50/.  yearly,  though  the  rental  of  both  were 
nearly  equal*  This  great  difference 
arose  from  the  one  estate  payinff  to  the 
rate  of  the  old  assessment,  and  the  other 
to  the  new :  he  would,  therefore,  move  as 
an  amendment  to  the  vote  for  the  present 
year's  supply,  and  as  an  equal,  fair,  and 
nnpartial  mode  of  taxing  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  that  the  Bill  should 
pass  for  Ss.  in  die  pound,  to  be  raised  on 
every  estate  agreeably  to  the  old  assess- 
ment, and  that  a  new  assessment  be  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  additional 
shilling. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  mo- 
tion before  the  House  was  not  about  the 
mode  of  assessing,  but  whether  4«.  and  no 
more  shall  be  the  land-tax  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Baker  said,  the  hon.  member's  ob- 
servation was  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  committee ;  it  was  not  against  the  pro« 
posed  resolution,  but  against  the  mode  of 
assessing.  His  intentions  were,  plainly, 
when  the  tax  demanded  an  additional  shiU 
ling,  that  a  sun  of  money  should  be  raised 
on  the  lands  under^rated,  till  the  assess- 
ments were  equal  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  deficiency,  if  any  should  remain, 
to  be  fairly  and  proportiooably  levied  on 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  For  his 
part,  he  should  ^o  &rther,  for  wliether  tfie 
land-tax  were  1^  at  above  or  under  3^., 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  justice  would  never 
be  done,  till  an  equitable  mode  of  rating 
all  property  subject  to  the  land-tax  was 
adopted. 

Lord  Ongky  said^  the  ftct  was  true,  but 
the  condusioQ  called  for  a  further  expla- 
nation. Those  who  derived  titles  frpra 
their  ancestors,  weee  most  certainly  bound 
by  their  acts^;  and  such  as  purdiased  eave 
a  price  proportioned  to  the  mode  which 
prevailed  in  th*  country  or  place  where 
the  lands  or  estate  lay^  The  hon.  member 
nho  spoke  first  ibmished  him  with  an  ar- 

fument  agamst  what  he  advtmced ;  for  if 
a  was  to  purchase  m  either  of  the  shires 
taentioned,  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
fil^  ihaft  gentleman,  wheUier  he  would 


give  as  great  a  price  in  a  coaaty  wheia 
Uie  tax  was  collected  to  the  full  extent,  ai 
where  it  did  not  pay  perhaps  dl>ovBbilf 
or  a  third  of  the  real  value?  certainlyttot: 
the  burden  on  the  land  was  always  esti- 
mated and  allowed  for  out  of  the  M  por* 
chase. 

Colonel  Barrt*  I  ri^  to  troable  tlis 
committee  with  a  few  sentiments  oaths 
question  of  the  day.  Not  a  single  coontiy 
gentleman  has  risen  to  speak  of  peace,  of 
to  complain  of  war.  Their  supineness,  sf 
their  Acquiescence,  deserves  thesevereilj 
reprehension.  If  they  are  blind  to  te] 
distresses  of  their  country,  they  ought 
be  awakened ;  if  they  are  ignorant^ 
ought  tobeinformed ;  if  indolent,  they  oi 
be  aroused.  In  a  few  words,  I  will 
theip  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
mitous  war,  Uie  effects  it  has  produ( 
and  the  expectations  we  are  led  to  ent 
tain  of  it.  No  less  a  sum  than  13  milli 
of  money  waa  voted  by  this  House  for 
service  of  the  war  for  last  year;  a 
equal  to  any  ever  necessary,  ever  rec 
ed,  ever  -  granted  for  the  service  oJ 
foreign  war  from  the  Conquest  up  to 
day,  excepting  alone,  the  grants  for 
four  last  years  of  the  late  war  with 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  grants  fori 
single  year  more,  1711,  in  the  reign 
queen  Anne,  when  a  very  large  sum 
the  national  debt  was  paid  off,  and 
considerable  public  services  perfo 
This  year  we  have  already  voted  more 
3  million  for  the  navy.  On  Wedn( 
we  shall  vote  S  million  more  for  the  ai 
and  in  due  course,  the  other  votes  will 
for  a  sum  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
are  the  effisets  of  this  American  war. 
us  view  the  expectations ;  are  we,  by 
quest,  to  be  relieved  from  this  imni( 
burden  of  taxation  ?  No ;  there  is  no 
auest  aimed  at ;  we  wish  not  to  sut 
tne  Americans  for  the  purpose  oH  drai 
a  revenue  from  the  country :  our 
trators  say  that  is  not  the  object  of 
.  contest;  tney  own  that  the  Americans i 
not  be  able  to  bring  a  revenue  into 
Exchequer.  We  mean  alone,  it  seems, 
reduce  them  to  obedience,  for  the  saki^ 
natioM^  honour.  We  exercise 
eflfort  of  warlike  oppression  against 
because  they  wiU  not  crouch  at  our 
and  make  the  first  submisGHon.  This  n 
war  of  punctilio,  not  of  profit;  and 
may  iMy  conclude,  that  even  after 
adjustment,  we  dbaM  he  neai^y  as  mi 
taxed  td  pievent,  as  we  are  no#  to 
taia  war.    It  has  of  old  been  the  <\ 
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tf  tUi  Honie  to  enattite  for,  and  to  fe^ttiro 
n^paperias  were  aeemed  of  conse^eDOO* 
Ob  liM  da j»  ia  partieulary  it  waa  usual  of  old 
to  cftir  for  particular  accounts  of  the  ar- 
ismofthe  land-tax;  of  tlie  net  receipts, 
of  the  names  of  the  receivers;  of  what 
psrt  tbej  had  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
nd  of  what  part  was  remaining  in  their 
IsBuU  But  of  late,  I  am  sonr^  to  say  it, 
ae  have  made  no  such  requisitions.  Ne- 
oeasiy  as  they  are  to  the  security  of  our 
^MKtitaeBts,  we  have  either  neglected  or 
ptrt  dsrsd  to  do  it.  Such  requisition,  how- 
|m>  sWl  he  made.    If  no  worthier  person 

go  demand  them,  I  will  whenever  the 
er  lesumes  the  chair;  and  in  the 
time  shall  with  sorrow  repeat,  that 
mtiy  gentleman  hasrisMi  this  day 
l|  aric  or  to  wish  for  ^oe« 
Lard  Ofttpfey  went  into  a  ralation  of  the 
made  the  first  day  of  the  session 
a  carnation  of  hostilities^    He  laughed 
sbsurdii^,  and  said,  should  any  such 
be  stflopted,  it  would  most  cer- 
[j  be  issputed  to  a  consciousness  of 
laabiiitir  to  auppoili  the  war,  or  of  the 
of  ita  commencement;   and  he 
DO  gentleman  would  wish  for  either, 
observed,  that  the  country  gentlemen 
besD  caDed  upon  by  the  last  hen.  gen- 
wbo  spoke,  add  who  had  taken  such 
to  exasperate  the  expence  of  the 
,  war,  and  compare  it  with  that 
wartu     This,  in  his  opiniod,  was 
of  the  question^  and  proved  nothiw. 
were  eontendmg  for  a  rights  wbicih  if 
qnished  id  the  manner   wished  by 
who  opposed  the  present  measure, 
mostcertaudy  terminate  in  the  loss^ 
ica,aDd  end  in  themin  of  thisoonntry. 
hoB.  sentlrasan  tock  it  for  granted, 
though  we  should  establish  tSe  right, 
expectations  of  revenue  were  no  more, 
persist  therefore,  is  only  to  oontend 
a  paint  of  honour ;  to  fight  for  a  punc* 
without  the  least  prospect  of  profit* 
laave  to  difer  firom  him:  1  contend 
established,  and  not  meant  to  be 
,  is  BO  rights    We  are  heavily 
owa^es^  and  it  ia  bnt  reasonable 
when  we  sbaU  compel  die  coloof ea  to 
to  their  duty,  they  should  contri* 
b  common  w»b  the  rest  of  ibeir  fel- 
sobjacts,  in  support  of  that  govemmeDt 
roteciion  tbay  witt  equally  partlike 
hon.  geatlemaB  says^  mat  a  war 
rxonee  and  Spain  ia  mevitable.    I 
it  mueh^  if  ftt  no  other  reason,  but* 
we  aiw  a»  well  pieimwd  to  defeat 
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that  may  be  advanced  on  that  supposition ; 
in  such  an^vent  the  worst  that  can  then 
happen,  will  be  to  withdraw  our  troops 
and  fleets  from  North  America,  add  attack 
our  foreu;n  enemies. 

^  Sir  Methert  Machoorth  minutely  elu« 
cidated  the  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
the  American  war,  enumerated  the  still 
stronger  motives  for  its  proffress,  and  ex« 
patiated  on  the  conduct  of  those  members 
whose  oppositiod  to  the  present  measures 
had  irritated  the  AmeMricans.  He  was 
convinced  there  was  not  a  member  but 
wished  for  peace  with  America;  but  then« 
how  was  peace  to  be  obtained  ?  It  has 
been  said,  by  persuasion ;  but  by  what  ar- 
guments can  you  persuade  pe6pie  who 
say,  **  we  will  kill  you^  of  you  ahall  kill  us  ;^' 
in  sudi  a  case  we  are  entirely  on  the  de- 
fensive. Government  have  left  every 
opening  for  a  conciliation.  Wliat  more 
call  be  done  I  Terms  of  peace  would  b6 
gladly  BcotpuAy  add'  as  far  as  consistent 
we  met  them,  but  what  can  be  said  of 
those  people  who  Enlarge  a  breach  of 
loyalty;  as  such  undoubtedly  was  the 
fact.  It  is  well  known,  ,th6t  Americit 
waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for 
every  argument  made  use  of  here  by  her 
advocates^  and  with  eagerdess  embraced 
every  suggestion  started  in  her  favour :  to' 
this,  and  to  this  above  every  thbg,  waa 
owing  the  proclaiming  independency,  aa 
they  were  taught  to  bdleve  that  they  ha^ 
the  sdnctiod  w  men  who  could  defend,  by 
aigument,  the  cause  they  believed  they 
eouki  defend  by  the  sword.  I  cannot 
edoiigh  exprlBss  the  horror  1  feel  id  thiak-i* 
ing^tbat  any  noan  of  humanity  should  urge 
the  misbeathiog  of  the  sword,  and  stiB 
more  am  I  shocked  to  feid  any  one  so  un« 
feelidg  aa  to  a^pravate  the  arm  which 
holds  It.  He  concluded  with  observing^ 
that  it  wto  America  continued  the  war  wiui 
us,  because  were  they  to  return  to  their 
duty,  England  woold  receive  them  with 
open  anns. 

Sir  George  Savile  said,  he  rose  from 
the  desire  of  speaking  a  few  words,  per- 
haps for  the  lairt  time  on  the  subiect  of 
the  American  war.  He  thought  himself 
well  intrtled  to  speak  on  this  day.  He 
was  member  for  a  body  of  freeholdera, 
possessed  of  a  large  tract  of  landed  pro* 
pevty^  snd  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  the 
supply  called  for,  he  appointed  a  large 
sum  to  govamasent;  it  was  his  businessi 
thertfove,  to  enqimire  into  the  pmposes  for 
wUeh  it  wds  intended ;  it  was  his  duty  to 
esnamiiw  th^  usaa  to  wUdi  i^wooldbe  ap« 
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plied.  He  said,  we  were  determiDed  to 
persist  in  a  war  with  America;  it  had 
been  called  a  just  war,  a  necessary  war  ; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  before 
him  had  gone  over  the  grounds  of  its 
eommcnoement,  the  equity  of  its  con- 
tiouance*  and  the  necessity  of  our  perse- 
Teraace^m  terms  of  the  highest  aggrava* 
tio/i.  Cbtxp«em«l  motives,  says  he»  have 
been  mentioned,  for  the  commencement, 
progress,  continuance  and  perseverance  of 
the  war:  L  It  was  begun  on  purpose, 
"  to  quell  a  puny  insurrection :"  2.  It  was 
proceeded  in  **  to  subdue  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion :"  3.  It  was  continued,  **  to  defend 
ourselves"— positively  from  the  motive  of 
4e  defendendo^Tom  the  fear,  that  if  we 
do  not  kill  them,  thev  will'us.  And  4.  It 
must  be  persevered  in  from  a  motive  the 
most  strange,  perhaps,  that  ever  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  a  rational  people. 
He  would  give  the  whole  committee,  he 
said,  two  guesses,  and  the  chairman  three, 
and  be  bound  that  they  would  not  guess  it 
right.  It  was  indeed  a  laughable,  a  ludicrous, 
motive^  it  must  be  persevered  in,  adds 
he,  **  to  gain  their  confidence.''  We  are 
to  beat  them,  it  seems,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate  them  i  8uch  are  the  romantic  rea* 
sons  assigned  for  this  war;  from  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  no  benefit  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, nor  revenue  arbe ;  and  yet  upon 
which  there  had  been  more  money  ex* 
pended  than  would  have  served  to  have 
purchased,  taken  in,  cleared,  inclosed, 
manured,  cultivated,  sown,  and  planted  all 
the  waste  lands  in  Britain— more  than 
would  have  turned  iXi  the  heaths,  hills, 
and  wastes  into  gardens;  and  from  the 
cultivation  of  which,  nay,  if  they  had 
been  all  sown  with  barley,  from  the  malt- 
tax  alone,  a  greater  rev^ue  would  have 
been  drawn,  than  all  the  taxation  that 
can  ever  be  gathered  from  the  wide  con- 
tinent of  America.  -  Such  were  the  mo-' 
tives,  and  such  the  efeots  of  this  war; 
and  for  this  we  were  called  upon  to  grapt 
the  present  supply. 

mv,  Foa  observed  he  would  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  his  sentiments  on 
the  present  measures,:  he  therefore  beg- 
ged to  propose  two  queries:  1.  Whether 
after  two  years  fruitless  war,  administra- 
tion had  given  the  slightest  reason  to  that 
House,  to  satisfy  them  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  putting  an  end  to  the  un- 
liappy  contest  ?  3.  Whether  a  declaration 
from  administration,  informing  the  Ame« 
ricans  that  it  was  not  their  wish  to  violate 

tJttir  chdrt0rS|Or  roh  them  gf  thdr  liberties, 


would  have  any  bad  effect ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  did  not  succeed  altogether, 
whether  it  would  not  create  many  friends 
to  the  covemment  of  this  country  ?  He 
concluded,  by  informing  the  House,  tint 
on  Tuesday  next  he  should  move,  "  That 
a  committee  be  formed,  to  take  into  oooa- 
deration  the  State  of  the  Nation.'* 
The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  ta 

Debate  on  the  Duke  ofRichmand^t  Mih 
tionfor  an  Enquiry  into  the  State  ofH^i 
Naiion.2     I>ec.  2.    The  Duke  of  RicJ^i 
mond.    My  lords;  I  am  happy  to 
given  notice  on  Friday  last,  of  the  xm 
with  which  I  intended  to  trouble  your  kii 
ships  to  day ;  because  it  proves  my 
that  the  State  of  the  Nation  might  be  i 
sidered,  independent  of  any  events 
might  befidl  our  arms.    I  have  on  a 
mer  occasion   said,   that  whatever  ti 
events  might  be,  thev  must  equally  coi 
bote  to  make  us  desire  an  end  of  the  pi 
sent  ruinous  war.    Should  the  most  bi 
liant  successes  attend  us,  should  Amerii 
resistance  be  annihilated,  we  must  still 
sorry  to  see  Englishmen  under  the 
of  the  sword,  and  governed  by  a  railii 
power.    But  no  such  event  is  poni 
Should  disgrace,  therefore,  take  place, 
would  only  confirm  what  has  been  so 
foretold  here,  that  a  reduction  of  Am( 
by    force    of  arms   is   impossible, 
should  the  operations  be  chequered 
failures  and  undecisive  successes, 
nately,  our  afiairs  will  then  be  in  then 
condition,  as  we  shall  be*  tempted  to 
ther  trials,    wliich  will  exhaust   qs 
more,  and  from  the  nature  of  things 
not  prosper  in  the  present  undertai 
I  am  told  that  news  is  arrived.     Till  it 
made  public,  I  cannot  comment  apra 
But  be  it  good,    bad,    or  indifferent, 
ought  not  to  prevent  your  lordships 
entering  seriously  into  the  enquiry  I 
to  propose^.-an  enquiry  into  the  state' 
the  nation.    I  am  sure  your  lordships 
not  say  that  such  an  enquiry  is  uni 
saiy.    When  a  civil  war  rages  widi 
common  violence,  and  has  rent  the  ei 
asunder.:  wheti  the  whole  force  ef 
kingdom,  and  all  we  can  hire,  are 
to    restore  quiet;    when  we  are 
enormously  to  a  debt  already  em 
and  there  im  no  prospect  of  a  happy 
it  oannt>t  be  said  that  no  enquiry  is  i 
sarvy  because  all  goes  on  smoothly 
well.    That  a   most  unnatural  civu 
does  exist,  that  we  are  expending 
of  men  fuad  mone^^  aod  uat  we  ^eem 
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thffthin  ever  firom  the  ritiiatioii  we  left, 
are  vhat  e?ery  one  must  acknowledge. 
Don  it  noty  tlten,  become  the  nation  to 
mfjpne,  in  the  moetsolemA  manner  possi- 
ble^ how  we  came  into  this  situation  r  For 
vhal  we  are  contending  ?  Wliat  the  con- 
lert  oost  OS  ?  And  what  prospect  there  is 
if  a  happy  end  ?  We  have  certainly  had 
mj  little  information,  and  it  must  be  al- 
sved  that  wisdom,  especially  in  times  of 
iliculty,  requires  us  to  proceed  upon  a 
hsrough  knowledge  of  every  circum- 
moe  that  may  lead  us  to  judge  rightly. 
iFe  most  first  be  sore  that  our  cause  is 
iM,  then  enqmre  into  our  means,  the  like- 
hood  of  success,  the  degree  to  which  it 
mf  be  pursued,  and  whether  that  degree 
f  success  is  worth  the  certain  loto  and 
pntrisk  to  which  we.  expose  ourselves 
Mheoursuit?  In  times  hke  these,  the 
iiioo  has  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the 
Me  slate  of  its  affiurs,  and  parliament  be- 
ll the  regular  and  authentic  channel  of 
■nkifonnation,  it  is  the  duty  of  parlia- 
psi  to  give  it.  An  enquiry  into  the 
pB  of  the  nation  is  very  extensive;  it 
Ihides  eve^  thing.  I  nope  therefore 
pt  every  one  of  your  lordships  in  the 
PM  used  to  business,  will  lend  his  assist- 
pe  in  prosecuting  those  branches  that 
appear  most  important.  One  object 
stnke  one,  and  another  another.  The 
will  be  open  to  all.  But  as  it  may 
d  I  should  in  some  degree  point 
.  fiw  what  purpose  I  paarticolarly  move 
U  shall,  wittioot  excluding  myself  from 
t  other  subject,  or -from  what  shall  arise 
pB  the  materials  laid  before  us,  readily 
~  in  what  I  have  principally  in  view, 
to  state  to  the  nation  what  this  war, 
r  as  it  has  gone,  has  already  cost  us 
and  treasure ;  to  enquire  into  the 
uct  of  it,  and  the  measures  taken  for 
ng  peace.  For  these  purposes  I 
move  that  several  accounts  and  pa- 
be  laid  before  the  House  (  and  that 
may  be  time  to  weigh  ihero,  I  shall 
that  the  day  for  going  into  this 
ion  be  before  the  holidays ;  nor 
mediately  after,  lest  there  should  not 
to  prepare  any  other  papers  which 
thea  seem  necessary.  1  therefore 
your  lordships,  to  resolve  that  this 
»  will  take  into  consideration  the 
of  the  Nation  on  Monday  the  2d  of 
next. 

1  iff  Suffolk.  I  presume  the  no-* 
e  diie»  not  mean  to  infringe  upon 
Mgbt  which  the  King's  servants  have, 
pl^iDg  of  wh^  in  th^ir  reapectiyo  of- 
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fices  may  or  may  not  be  properly  and 
safely  disclosed ;  consistently  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  and  the  safety  of  in- 
dividuals. If  the  noble  duke  entertains 
such  an  intention,  I  shall  most  certainly 
resist  any  proposition  tending  that  way. 
It  would  be  imprudent  and  impolitic,  and' 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  his  grace's 
avowed  object,  that  of  promoting  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

The  Duke  of' Richmond.  By  no  means : 
I  do  not  wish  for  any  improper  or  danger- 
ous information ;  and  to  avoid  a  possibi- 
lity of  even  the  appearance  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  the  motions  I  intend  to  sub- 
mit  to  your  lordships  shall  all  have  a  re- 
trospective view ;  tney  will  be  framed  so 
as  to  call  forth  matter  already  known  to 
our  enemies ;  matter  known  to  perhaps 
every  other  person,  who  may  have  made 
it  his  business  to  discover  it,  but  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  They  will  chiefly 
be  directed  <o  two  points ;  to  the  state  m 
our  army  and  navy ;  and  the  expences  of 
the  war  previous  to  the  first  of  August 
last.  I  snail  first  move  for  the  Returns  of 
the  several  military  corps  and  marines 
serving  on  shore,  which  nave  suffered  by 
death,  wounds,  captivity,  sickness,  or  de- 
sertion, from  the  commencement  of  1774, 
to  the  1st  August,  1777,  in  America.— -2. 
A  list  of  ships  and  armed  vessels,  and  the 
number  of  men  who  suffered,  as  in  the 
former  motion,  by  death,  wounds,  cap- 
tivity, sicicness,  and  detertion. — S.  The 
last  returns  from  the  hospitals  of  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  dead«— 4.  A  list  of  the 
ships  and  armed  vessels  employed  as  con- 
voys.^—5.  An  account  of  bis  Majesty's 
ships  of  war,  which  have  been  ^employed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Prohibition  Act, 
as  cruisers,  for  th^  protection  of  this  king- 
dom and  Ireland;  the  station  of  such 
ships,  and  how  long  ordered  to  continue 
on  such  cruizes :  with  the  tiroes  of  their 
going  to  sea,  and  returning  into  port,  so 
far  as  relates  to  such  ships  as  are  actually 
returned  into  port. — 6.  The  last  accounts 
of  the  state  or  the  army  in  this  kingdom* 
-—7.  The  state  of  the  army  in  Ireland.-— 
8.  The  state  of  the  army  in  America, 
distinguishing  the  number  of  British  and 
foreign  troops.  The  motions  were  all 
agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  and  said : 

My  lords ;  I  most  cheerftilly  testify 
my  approbation  of  the  motions  now  made 
by  the  noble  duke ;  and  am  firmly,  per* 
suaded^  that  they  have  originated  in  tbs 
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nosl  exaiitd  BBOtires:  nor  tin  I  len 
pleased  with  the  very  candid  reception 
they  have  met  with  from  your  lordships. 
I  think  diey  will  draw  forUi  a  great  mass 
of  useful  information ;  but  as  to  those  re» 
n>ecting  the  state  of  our  military  strength, 
there  appears  something  yet  wanting  to 
render  tnem  complete.  Nothing  has  been 
o&red  which  mqr  lead  to  inform  us  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  garrisops  of  Gibraltar 
and  Mmorca*  those  two  very  important 
fortresseSy  which  have  hitherto  enabled  us 
to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
ierranean,  and  one  of  them  (Gibraltar) 
aituated  on  the  very  contment  of  Spain, 
the  best  proof  (tf  our  naval  power,  and  the 
only  solid  check  on  that  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon;  yet  those  two  important  for* 
tresses  are  kft  to  chance  and  the  pacific 

a  positions  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  as  the 
y  protection ;  we  hold  them  but  by  suf- 
ferance. I  know  them  to  be  in  a  defence- 
less state.  None  of  your  lordships  are  ig- 
norant that  we  lost  Mahon  at  the  com« 
taencement  of  the  last  war.  It  was  indeed 
a  fatal  disaster,  as  it  exposed  die  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  ravages  of  our  inveterate  and  then 
powerful  enemies.  My  lords,  such  was 
the  hght  the  acquisition  of  that  fortress 
was  looked  upon  when  it  was  first  taken, 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborongh,  who  was  oo 
great  penman,  but  who  employed  a  secre- 
tary to  draw  op  his  dispatches,  in  answer 
to  the  letter  firom  the  able  general  and 
consummate  statesman  wMK  conquered  it 
(the  father  of  my-noSlfe  relation  now  in 
Diy  eye,  earl  Stanhope)  trusted  the  dis- 
patch to  the  secretary,  but  added  a  post- 
script  in  his  own  hand-writing,  where  he 
recommended  particularly  to  thie  victorious 
general,  by  no  means  to  neglect  putting 
that  fortress  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence,. and  to  garrison  it  with  natives, 
and  not  foreigners.  When  I  had  the  ho- 
iKOur,  soon  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  to  be  called  into  the  councUs 
of  the  late  king,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that 
circumstance.  Gibraltar  still  rmnaincd  in 
our  Jiands ;  and  the  war  in  Germany, 
which  parliament  thought  fit  to  engage  in, 
and  bind  themselves  to,  before  I  eaasa  into 
office ;  though  we  ware  carryina  an  the 
most  extensive  operations  id  America; 
though  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  West 
India  islands,  required  a  suitable  force  to 
protect  thqin  ;  and  though  these  kingdoms 
called  for  a  proportionate  army,  not  only 
to  act  defensively,  but  oAnsmly  on  thia 
•easts  of  oar  aaoaies^  notwithitidipjyaa 
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those  pressing  aervices^  my  leEdi,hifiQ( 
the  counsel  S  that  great  msa  comtsBtlf 
in  view,  it  determine  me,  that  wh 
demands,  or  how  much  soever  such  * 
might  be  wanting  elsewhere,  that 
tar  should  never  want  a  full  aod  sdeqv 
defence.  I  never  had,  my  iordsyka 
eight  battalions  to  defend  it  I  think 
battalion  was  then  about  800  strong. 
that,  my  lords,  I  affirm,  thatG^rshar 
never  trusted  to  a  garrison  of  lea  tl 
6,000  men.  My  lords,  this  force  was,! 
it  were,  locked  in>  in  that  fortreai  di 
the  whole  of  the  hte  war ;  nor  coidid 
appearance  of  the  moat  urgent 
induce  me  to  weaken  it.     Mi 

know  that  the  very  weak  and 

state  of  these  islandi  does  not  seen  toi 
mit  of  aa^  troops  being  spared  £ran 
home  defence ;  but,  my  lords,  girs 
leave  to  say,  that  whatever  rriaeancs 
disgust  there  may  have  appeased  ia  \ 
veteran  and  able  generals  to  the  « 
where  the  tomahawk  and  scalpbg* 
were  to  be  the  warlike  tasferameaa 
ployed  as  the  engines  of  destnictioo,  I) 
convinced  there  are  many,  some  of  •! 
i  have  in  my  eye,  [supposed  to  mesal 
Townshend  and  Amherst]  whowookl' 
ardour  and  alacrity  accept  of  say 
mand,  where  the  true  lionour,  ' 
and  safety  of  their  country  were 
ed.  My  lords,  the  moment  is  arrived 
this  spirit  should  be  exerted, 
garrisoned  by  Hanoverians.    I  an 
any  accident  should  happen  to  the] 
commanding  officer  there,  tjfiat  the 
the   fortress,   and  the  cominand  of 
troops,  would  devote  on  a  fordgner. 
do  not  recollect  hb  naaK,  but  this  ai 
iofiirmation  ;  and  if  I  do  not  hear  it< 
tradicted,  I  must  take  it  for  graalsi 
am  well  authorised  to  sanr,  mv  lordi,f 
such  is  the  present  ddfenceie 
Gibraltar,  that  there  is  not  a  ssoood 
in  case  of  an  attack;  not  men 
man  the  works,  while  tbeae  fittigusd 
service  and  watching  go  t»  refreshy^ 

;  sleep ;  though  Germaay^  and  the 
America  have  been  ransJacfceri  for 
pose. 

My  locds,  we  shoidd  not  want  bmbj 
good  cause;  and  nothing  oajdit  tatej 
untried  to  procose  diem.     I  i 
soon  aflter  the  period  I  aball  take 

■  berty  to  remina  your  lordshipa  of,i 
unoatoral  rebelinn  had  bc«i 
ia  the  nortfaera  part  of  thw  ishndj 
not  fighting  far  Eaerty,  or  tfcei 
of  tbeia  aaaatiy^  bat-psafaastdly  isi 
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UbtolKrtiiy  88  advocates  forpoperjr,  shrery, 
laitrbitrary  power;  not  like  our  breih- 
|B  k  America^  Whiga  in  prindplei  and 
laws  m  condnct  t  I  remember,  laay,  my 
adiytfaat  I  employed  these  verjr  rel>el8  in 
liKiTiee  anadrfenee  of  their  country. 

Swnre  reclaimed  by  this  means;  they 
t  oor  battles,  they  cheerfully  bled  in 
nee  of  those  liberties  which  they  at- 
^ipted  to  QTerthrow  but  a  few  years  be* 
^    What,  then,  does  your  lordships 
;ioe  would  be  the  effect  of  a  similar 
ict  towards  the  Whigs  and  freemen 
America,  whom  yon  call  rebels !  Would 
,  think  you,  operate  in  like  manner  ? 
would  fight  your  battles;  they  would 
folly  bleed  for  you ;  they  would  ren- 
yoa  superior  to  all  your  foreign  eoe- 
i;  they  would  bear  your  arms  triumph- 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,      i  oa 
»,  I  fear,  lost  the  affection,  the  good 
rf  this  people,  by  employing  nerce- 
f  Germans  to  butcher  them ;  by  spirit- 
o|  the  sayages  of  America  to  scalp 
with  the  tomahawk.     My  lords,  I 
have  yon  consider,  should  this  war 
ed  to  extremities,  the  possible  con- 
£s.    It  is  no  farther  from  America 
bnd  than  from  England  to  Ame* 
If  conquest  is  to  be  the  issue,  we 
Cnnt  to  that  issue,  and  fairly  abide 

noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
r,  the  last  night  I  had  the  honour  to 
I  your  lordships,  contradicted  me 
I  asserted  we  had  not  above  20 
of  the  line  fit  to  proceed  to  sea,  (on 
\  serviced  at«  a  short  warning.  I 
repeat  tne  assertion,  though  I  gave 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  plau- 
fy  and  confidence  with  which  the  fact 
^asserted.  I  now  say,  there  are  not 
\  90  ships  of  the  line  on  which  any 
officer  of  eminence  and  skill  in  his 
son  'wottkl  stake  his  credit.  The 
earl  In  office  said,  there  were  35 
iff  the  line  fit  for  sea;  but  acknow- 
tJiat  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
-  of  the  complements  nece^iry 
upon  actual  service.  How  did 
Ae  em  propose  to  fill  up  that  defi- 
? — Tij  aupernunieraries,  by  trans- 
recruits,  &c.  Will  ^  noble  earl 
1 2*1,000  is  a  Ml  war  complemeni 
l^hipB  of  the  line  ?  or  will  he  under- 
"  assure  this  House  (even  aNowing 
le  oMa  and  ends^  that  the  ships 
properly  aoamied  oy  the  numbers 
taaHy  oa  board  T  But  if  eyery  par- 
£My  elated  by  Ae  aoUe  earJ^  be 


precbely  as  he  would  pemuade  ^our  lord' 
ships  to  believe ;  will  his  lordship  pretend 
to  affirm,  that  35  ships  of  the  line,  or  even 
42  (the  highest  that  his  lordship  ventured 
to  go)  would,  in  ^e  of  a  rupture  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  offimce,  defence,  and  protec* 
tion  M  am  sure  his  lordship  will  not.  A 
fleet  in  the  Channel ;  one  m  the  Western 
Sea;  anoUier  in  the  West  Indies;  and  one 
in  the  Mediterranean;  besides  convoya 
and  cruizers,  to  protect  our  commerce  and 
annojr  our  enemies.  I  say,  my  lords,  that 
35  ships  of  the  line  would  fcle  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  trade  and  for« 
tresses  m  the  Mediterranean  alone.  We 
must  be  equal  to  the  combined  force  of 
France  and  Spain  in  that  sea,  or  we  need 
not  send  a  single  ship  there.  Ships  most 
be  stationed  to  command  respect  nom  the 
powers  on  the  coast  of  ^mny,  and  to 
prevent  their  piracies  on  our  merchantTea- 
sefs.  We  must  have  a  superior  fleet  in  the 
Western  Sea  likewise,  and  we  must  havo 
one  in  the  Channel  equtd  to  the  defence  of 
our  own  coast. 

These  were  the  ideas  which  prevailed, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  asaisting  in  the 
British  councils,  and  at  all  other  preceding 
periods  of  naval  hostility  since  the  Revo* 
lution.  My  lords,  if  lord  Ans(m  was  ca» 
pable  of  the  high  office  the  noble  earl  now 
presides  in,  the  noble  earl  is  certainly  mi»« 
taken  in  saying,  that  35  or  55  ships  of  the 
line  are  equal  to  the  several  services  now 
enumerated.  That  great  naval  com- 
mander gave  in  a  list,  at  one  time,  of  , 
84,000  seamen  actually  on  the  books.  It 
is  well  worthy  your  lordships'  inquiry,  to 
know  what  are  the  present  number. 
The  motion  made  by  the  noble  duke 
leads  to  that  inquiry,  and  meets  my 
warmest  approbation;  bat  that  we  may 
have  eveiy  necessary  information,  I  re- 
commend to  my  nobfe  friend  to  amend  his 
motion  by  extending  it  to  Gibraltar  and 
Mahon.  I  do  not  wuh  to  have  any  thing 
disclosed  at  present,  which  may  tend  to 
expose  the  weak  state  of  those  fortresses ; 
but  I  think  it  incumbent  on  youf  lordships 
to  learn  their  strength,  in  point  of  numbers 
of  men ;  and  to  know  how  the  fact  stands^ 
relative  to  the  possibility  of  the  command 
of  Gibraltar  devolving  on  a  foreigner,  in 
case  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  of- 
ficer who  now  commands  there. 

The  Earl  of  Sandtoich  said,  he  asserted 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  that  he  never  meant  to  mis* 
lead;  that  he  was  an  honeat  man ;  and 
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wlien  he  assorted  what  he  knew  was  right, 
he  would  be  brow-beaten  by  no  man.  He 
acknowledged  the  superior  abilities  of  the 
noble  ean;  but  when  £icts  were  in 
question,  which  he  knew  to  be  true,  he 
would  give  way  to  no  authority,  however 
high  or  respectable.  As  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  complements  of  the  S5  line  of  battle 
■hips^^hen  he  said  they  could  be  filled  up 
by  supernumeraries,  he  was  justified  in  say- 
ing so ;  and  by  the  manner  the  noble  lord 
understood  the  word,  *  supernumeraries,'  it 
was  plain  he  was  ignorant  of  the  term ;  they 
were  not  the  outcast  or  refuse  of  the  navy ; 
nor  made  by  transfers  from  one  ship  to 
another ;  they  might  be  as  able  seamen  as 
any  in  the  navy :  the  truth  was,  that  the 
complements  of  several  ships  exceeded 
their  rates;  so  that  every  roan  borne  in 
€ach  ship,  more  than  what  was  always  al- 
lowed to  man  a  ship  of  that  rate,  is  a  su- 
pernumerary. They  were  composed  of 
able  and  ordinary  sei^raen ;  they  might 
have  been  pressed,  or  have  entered  volun- 
.  tarily  into  the  service.  His  lordship  said, 
it  was  extremely  unparliamentary,  to  ar* 
gue  upon  expressions  which  had  fallen  in 
a  former  debate.  He  did  not  however 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  that  long- establish- 
^ed  usage.  He  said  then,  and  be  now  re- 
peated, that  we  had  a  navy  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  whole  force  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  should 
they  entertain  any  hostile  intentions,  the 
remainder  of  our  rorce  was  in  such  a  state 
of  preparation  as  would  render  it  much 
superior  to  any  France  and  Spain  could 
send  against  us.  France  and  Spain  had 
armed  some  time  since,  so  did  we*  Those 
armaments  have  been  increased,  so  have 
ours.  We  are  in  a  state  of  preparation ; 
whenever  further  appearances  justify  us, 
we  must  keep  pace  with  our  neighbours. 
The  noble  earl  had  laid  great  stress,  that 
the  Mediterranean  alone  would  call  for  a 
naval  force,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
ships  ready  for  service.  He  coulohardly 
think  that ;  the  greatest  fleet  ever  sent 
upon  that  service,  was  under  Matthews 
and  Lestock,  during  the  war  preceding 
the  lasu  The  noble  earl  would,  ne  hopet^ 
recollect,  that  that  fleet  had  many  other 
objects  besides  the  protection  of  the  Me- 
diterranean commerce,  or  of  Gibraltar  and 
Mabon.  It  was  sent  there  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  our  allies  in  luly ;  to  pro- 
tect the  king  of  Sardiniii's  and  the  em- 
press queen's  dominions.  But  from  that 
MDgl&  instance,  he  preaum^,  the  noble 
aau  would  not  infer  tnat  we  sl^ouid  always 
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have  so  powerful  a  fleet  in  the  Meditern 
nean.  It  was  not  the  case  during  his  lord 
ship's  own  administration,  nor  during  as 
other  preceding,  the  one  roeDtionra  ei 
ceptedu  If  the  noble  earl  is  arged  i 
speak  from  secret  intelligence,  to  recoo 
mend  a  more  full  and  complete  naval  ai 
mament,  let  his  lordship  speak  out ;  it  i 
his  duty  to  do  so,  that  we  may  be  preparei 
If  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  any  sucb  ii 
tention,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  oar  ^ 
equal  to  any  attempt  they  may  think  pn 
per  to  make*  I  repeat,  that  we  have  5 
ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  and  tki 
with  the  ships  of  the  line  in  ordiDsry,  i 
could,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  be  aU 
to  send  90  line  of  battle  ships  to  sea. 

Viscount  To/wnshend  observed,  th 
Gibraltar  had,  at  no  preceding  time,  bi| 
in  so  complete  a  state  of  defence,  i^ 
when  the  works  were  all  finished,  it  w 
be  rendered  in  a  great  measure  impi 
ble.  It  was  long  Known,  and  conopl 
of,  that  we  held  Gibraltar  only  by  the 
periority  of  our  navy ;  the  defences 
the  sea  bein^  very  weak;  conseam 
that  it  was  hable  to  be  aurprized  at 
time  on  the  commencement  of  a  war 
France  and  Spain.  That  had, 
been  lately  provided  against ;  new 
of  great  strength  had  been  raised; 
they  had  been  so  constructed,  as  to 
cover  to  a  regiment  in  the  event  of  s 
and  so  situa^  as  to  be  nearly  ceni 
and  to  enable  the  reliefs  to  pn 
their  several  posts  with  little  or  no 
from  the  enemy's  fire.  On  the  si 
employing  savages,  he  said  it  was  i 
sible  to  make  war  in  America, 
them.  They  served  as  scouts  and  s 
bring  intelligence.  In  such  a  coui 
America,  covered  with  woods,  and 
sected  by  rivers,  lakes  and  morasses, 
could  not  be  well  done  without; 
indeed,  it  might  be  possible  for  two 
though  a  short  space  asunder  to 
more  of  each  other,  than  if  they 
opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  llie 
of  Hungary,  and  several  other 
powers,  employed  Croats,  Pandoori^ 
sines,  and  vanous  denoiiiinatioos  of 
gular  troops,  during  the  late  and 
wars;  yet  he  never  heard  their 
arraigned  in  such  a  manner,  norweie 
charged  as  the  authors  of  murder, 
&c.  The  Indians  were  employed 
noble  lord  then  near  him  (lord  A 
so  they  were  by  himself;  not  for  the 
poses  presumed  by  the  noble  eai^ 
solely  for  those  he  had  meatiooed. 
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Hie  Mvqois  of  Rockingham  said,  be 

VK  to  take  notice  of  the  criminal  igno- 

luce  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty^ 

idattve  to  the  force  and  destination  of 

the  American  privateers,  which  could  as- 

mhle  and  proceed  to  the  coasts  of  CJreat 

Britab,  alarm  both  kingdoms,  and  dis* 

tiess  our  tiade,  and  that  unknown  to  the 

noble  earl  tlU  he  learned  it  from  the  traders 

between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 

Ike  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coasts.     His 

loidship  observed,  that  no  answer  had 

been  given  to  the  strength  of  the  sarri- 

Mu  of  Mahon  and  Gibraltar ;  but  that  a 

^e  viscount  had  asserted,  that  strong 

additional  works  had  been  raised.    Now 

taking  the  fact  in  the  noble  viscount's  own 

pay,  it  was  a  further  motive  for  strengthen* 

Pg  the  garrison ;  additional  works  called 

psr  more  men  to  defend  tiiem ;   coose« 

stjjr,  if  6,000  troops  were  requisite  for 

d&noe  of  Gibraltar  in  case  of  an  at- 
the  new .  works  'requiring  a  whole 

tah'on,  it  followed,  that  no  less  than 
would  be  now  su£Gicient.  He  in- 
this  circumstance  alone  was   the 

est  corroboration  of  what  had  been  as- 
hy die  noble  earl,    who  recom* 
a  motion  for  the  state  of  that  for- 
He  concluded  by  obs^ing,  that 

concession  made  by  the  noble  earl  in 
ce,  not  only  proved,  that  administration 
%  negligent,  but  that,  in  consequence 
,  their  ignorance,  and  incapacity,  our 
nnmerce  had  materially  suffered;  and 
Ishsd,  as  the  only  safe  means  of  carry- 
ig  it  on,  been  obhged  either  to  ship  our 
ioperty  in  foreign  bottoms,  or  pay  most 
torbitant  premiums  to  insure  it. 
fliord  TonifMA^Tu/ allowed,  that  additional 
lib  called  for  a  proportionable  increase 
Fmen  to  man  them;  but  denied,  that 
jto  the  case  in  those  lately  erected  at 
praltar.  The  fortifications  were  not 
ptended,  but  rendered  more  tenable^'and 
pRpiete. 

iliie  Duke  of  Richmond*  The  noble 
I)  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  has  said, 
^  supernumerary  men,  which  are  ready 
lU  turned  over  to  the  line  of  battle 
^  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of 

Kuch  use  as  if  they  actuaUy  were  on 
I  them.  My  lords,  I  am  not  a  judge 
|lsa  affairs,  but  from  the  analogy  of  our 
ifeasions,  1  think  this  cannot  be.  Men 
jkcted  from  various  quarters,  unac- 
ibted  with  the  officers,  and  unused  to 
}  particular  mode  of  discipline  in  a 
iQge  ship,  fan  4iever  be  so  useful  as 
fee  that  have  been  trained  together  I 
:VOL,  XIX.]  I 


some  time,  I  have  beard  that  various 
comnoanders  have  various  fashions.  On 
board  some  ships,  it  is  to  the  boatswain's 
whistle,  in  others  to  the  music  of  a  fife^ 
that  the  men  work.  But  I  believe  every 
sea  officer  will  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  he 
wishes  to  have  his  men  on  board  as  long 
as  possible,  before  they  go  to  sea,  and 
that  new  men  cannot  be  so  useful  as  old 
ones.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  importance  of  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca.  They  are  essential  to  our 
Mediterranean  trade,  to  our  weight  with  the 
Italian  states,  and  to  keep  the  states  of 
Barbary  in  order.  We  once  lost  Minorca, 
and  a  successful  war  restored  it.  But  if 
ever  we  loae  Gibraltar,  which  is,  as  it  has 
been  justly  called,  a  British  fortress  in  the 
heart  of  Spain,  we  shall  never  get  it  back 
again.  Our  possession  of  it  is  particularly 
galling  to  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  no  con- 
sideration will  ever  tempt  her  to  restore  jt^ 
I  intended  to  have  moved  for  the  state  of 
the  troops  .in  those  garrisons,  but  it 
escaped  my  memory.  I  therefore  beg 
leave  to  move,  for  ^<  Copies  of  the  last 
monthly  returns  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  as 
well  foreign  as  British,  in  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca." 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  begged  to  set  the 
noble  duke  right;  no  ships  were  filled 
with  supernumeraries  only,  because  super- 
numeraries, collectively  considered,  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  deemed  as  serviceable 
as  that  part  of  the  complement  of  any  ship 
which  had  been  some  time  on  board,  how- 
ever many  individuals  among  the  super- 
numeraries might  be  perfect  masters  of 
their  profession,  and  able  seamen  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  custom  of  man- 
ning the  navy  was  not  to  give  a  ship  her 
full  complement  at  once,  but  just  before 
she  sailea  to  perfect  her  complement  by  a 
small  portion  of  supernumeraries,  by  which 
means,  from  the  various  employments  on 
board,  all  the  hands  were  immediately  use- 
ful, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  supernu- 
meraries were  to  the  full  as  serviceable  ta 
evei^  point  as  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

The  Duke  of  BoUon  observed,  that  aa 
'  the  object  of  the  motions  was  to  asoertaia 
the  present  state  of  the  navy,  he  could  not 
but  endeavour  to  supply  that  deficiency 
which  he  foresaw  they  would  leave  in  the 
information  aimed  at.  With  this  intention 
it  was,  that  he  should  move  for  *^  a  ^ti^te 
of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  ships 
in  ordinary.'^ 

The  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty said,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  ships  in  ordinary, 
we  should,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  be  able  to  equip  90 
line  of  battle  ships  for  sea.  He  could  not 
say,  after  all  he  had  heard  for  some  years 
past,  in  that  House,  of  the  formidable  state 
of  the  navy,  though  strictly  true,  that  it 
answered  his  expectations.  The  navyv 
dnce  the  noble  earl  came  to  preside  over 
it,  had  cost  the  nation  sums  unparalleled 
within  a  like  period  of  a  peace-establish- 
ment; yet  after  a  twelve-month's  press, 
the  whole  we  had  for  the  protection  of 
our  trade,  for  home  defence,  and  every 
kind  of  miscellaneous  service  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  by  the  noble  lord's  own  ac- 
count, amounted  to  no  more  than  35  ships 
of  the  line  for  the  home  defence,  and  54 
in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  included.  The  noble  earl  told 
your  lordships,  almost  three  years  since, 
that  he  could  send  to  sea  at  three  days 
warning,  20  ships  of  ^he  line  completely 
manned,  and  fit  for  actual  service;  now, 
says  his  lordship,  we  have  35 ;  so  that  all  a 
twelve-month's  press  has  done  for  us,  is  to 
enable  us  to  send  to  sea,  should  occasion 
require,  fifteen  more  ships.  I  can  affirm 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  with  a  very 
low  peace  establishment,  I  think  only 
8,000  seamen,  a  six  months  .press,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  enabled  us  to 
send  80  ships  of  the  line  to  sea.  Our 
number  upon  paper,  I  do  maintain,  ouffht 
to  be  150;  not  90  as  stated  by  the  noble 
tearl. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  strongly  objected 
to  this  motion  ac^  highly  improper ;  the 
earl  said  it  would  materially  aiPect  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  by  holding  out  to 
its  natural  enemies  a  species  of  information 
which  they  could  not  Dy  any  other  means 
obtain,  and  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
King's  servants,  at  all  events,  to  keep 
from  them.  It  was  of  no  importance,  how 
notorious  our  positive  and  immediate  naval 
strength  was,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  most 
fierious  concern  to  conceal  from  all  man- 
kind how  much  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
increase  that  strength,  and  how  long  it 
would  take  us  to  give  it  such  an  addition  as 
would  render  it  more  fohnldable  than  that 
of  any  other  country  could  possibly  be  ren- 
dered. Foreigners  went  mto  our  yards, 
and  saw  a  great  number  of  ships  in  dock, 
and  apparently  nearly  ready  for  sea.  It 
was  right  that  they  should  entertain  an 
opinion,  that  they  were  all  nearly  ready, 
although  it  often  happened  when  he,  per- 
4ap8|  stood  alone  in  a  knowledge  Uiat^ 


from  various  private  reasons,  several  d 
those  apparently  readj  ships  could  not  bi 
sent  to  sea  for  some  time.  It  was  politic 
always  to  conceal  our  naval  resources,  and 
it  was  a  policy  so  obvious,  that  it  was  !g 
no  means  peculiar  to  Great  Britail 
France  did,  and  had  Ipng  done,  the  same 
nay,  she  had  gone  further,  she  had  shut  a| 
her  dock-yards  from  the  eye  of  ever] 
stranger,  and  had  a  most  formidable  fles 
on  paper,  which  sfab  held  out  to  terrify  dM 
world,  when  he  well  knew,  from  secret  in 
telligence,  that  many  of  her  ships  upa 
paper,  were  ships  on  paper  only,  and  tliri 
they  could  not  be  put  to  sea,  were 
occasion  for  their  services.  He  h 
therefore,  that  the  noble  duke  w( 
withdraw  his  motion.  If  the  noble  da|j 
wished  only  to  know  what  ships  co<| 
soon  be  fitted  out,  in  addition  to  me  42  i 
ready  in  commission,  he  would  readOj  t^ 
him ;  in  about  a  twelve-month  we  nni 
have  90  line  of  battle  ships  at  sea,  ai^ 
speedily  after  that  period  manj  more. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  readily  witbdi 
his  motion ;  because  he  saw  it  would, 
the  noble  lord  had  said,  rather  tend 
distress  than  serve  this  country.    Froml 
noble  earl's  repeated  boasting  of  the 
state  of  our  navy,  the  readiness  with 
our  ships  were  manned,  and  tlie  aboi 
quantity  of  timber  in  our  yards,  he 
conceived  that  it  was  of  very  little  coi 
quence,  how  public  our  navaJ  strength 
made ;  he  now,  however,  was  sorry  to  i 
he  found  that  the  noble  lord's  boastii 
were  merely  vain-boastings.    In  1757> 
well   remembered,   after    a  press  of 
months,  80  sail  of  the  line  were  ready 
sea.    We  had  of  late  heard  of  a 
press,  and  yet  the  first  lord  of  the  Ac 
ralty  declared,  that  we  had  now  onlj 
ships  ready,  and  that  in  twelve  mc 
more  we  could  not  increase  that  nui 
to  more  than  90  sail.      An  inconf 
tible' proof,  that  so  far  from   —  — . 
being  m  an  excellent  condition^  it  was  j 
a  most  deplorable  condition.  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Sanctwich  observed,  d^ 
the  duke  had  started  a  new  matter ; 
if  speedily  equipping  ships  had  been  o( 
sary,  he  certainly  could  have  had  a 
many  more  ships  ready  than  there 
were;  but  the  necessities  of  the  stats) 
ways  governed  the  conduct  of  the 
ralty-board,  and  he  should  hold  1 
highly  culpable,  if  he  put  the  nation 
larger  expence  than  occasion 
The  earl  begged  their  ierdships  to 
lect,  that  a  sufficient  naval  force  to 
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the  puiposes  of  the  American  war  had 
been  got  r&dy  as  soon  as  it  was  called  for ; 
aid  that  the  present  naval  armament  was 
jvefsred  the  moment  it  was  known  that 
ihe  House  of  Bourbon  was  arming;  he 
added,  that  bad  a  foreign  war  broke  out, 
tiiereis  no  doubt  but  an  increase  e;]ual  to 
the  occasion  might  loog  since  have  been 
Bade  to  the  navy*  and  concluded  with  de« 
daring,  that  till  there  was  occasion^  he 
ihould  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  add  to  the  public  burthen. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  imputed  Ae  pre- 
leor  calamitous  situation  of  the  country 
t»  the  want  of  information  ;  and  insisted 

rticularly,  that  the  Capture  Act,  passed 
the  16th  of  his  present  Majesty,  and 
iBftened  by  the  pretended  powers  vested 
p  the  crown,  for  appointing  commissioners 
b  treat  with  America,  was  not  only  the 
;e  of  the  subsequent  disasters,  but  of 
colonies  declarmg    themselves  inde- 
leou  If,  however,  the  powers  granted 
the  Act  were  what  ministers  pretended 
meant  to  give>  he  wished  to  know 
vert  the  fruits  they  produced ;  and 
it  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  com- 
ioDers  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
grace  then  moved,  for  **  such  papers 
xeiate  to  the  fulfillinff  that  part  of  the 
»tare  Act,  so  far  as  the  same  empowers 
persons  to  declare  any  colony, 
iDCC,  city,    town,  precinct,    port  or 
"  at  the  peace  of  his  Majesty  :  with  a 
of  such  colony,  province,  city,  town, 
ct,  port  or  place,  that  since  passing 
the  above  Act  may  be  declared  to  be 
j^e  peace  of  his  Majesty." 

Cke£arl  of  Suffolk  hoped  the  noble 
did  not  mean,  by  the  generality  of 
motion,  to  take  in  any  papers  leading  to 
ty;  or  particulars  preparatory  to  it ; 
which  never  produced  any  effect.  If 
vas  his  grace's  intention,  he  certainly 
Id  oppose  the  motion ;  if  not,  he  had 
objection. 

Hie  duke  of   Grafton's    motion  was 
ffeedto. 


pehale  in  the  Lords  on  ihe  Earl  of 
ftiam^s  Motion  for  General  Burgoyn^s 
^  r$  and  Instructions»2  I^ec  5.«  The 
of  Chatham  rose.  His  lordship  be- 
»ith  remarking,  thatthe  King's  speech 
opening  of  the  session  conveyed  a 
^  information  of  the  measures  in- 
to be  pursued ;  and  looked  forward 
probable  occurrences  which  might  be 
ed  to  happen,  and  affect  the  great 
to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and 


of  course  die  nation  at  large,  who  were 
finally  interested.  He  had  the  last  speech 
from  the  throne  now  in  his  hand,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  the  public  calamity  in  his 
heart:  they  would  ooth  co-operate  to  in- 
force  and  justify  the  measure  ne  meant  to 
propose.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  the  speech 
contained  a  very  unfaithful  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  This  assertion  was 
unquestionable ;  not  a  noble  lord  in  admi- 
nistration would  dare  rise,  and  even  so 
much  as  controvert  the  fact.  The  speech 
held  out  a  specious  outside— was  full  of 
hopes ;  yet  it  was  manifest,  that  every 
thm^  within  and  without,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, was  full  of  danger,  tod  calculated 
to  inspire  the  most  melancholy  forebodings. 
His  lordship  hoped,  that  this  sudden  odl 
for  their  lordships'  attention  would  i)e  im- 
puted to  its  true  motive,  a  desire  of  ob- 
taining their  assistance  in  such  a  season  of  ' 
difficulty  and  danger ;  a  season  in  which, 
he  would  be  bold  to  maintain,  a  single  mo-' 
ment  was  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  customary, 
he  said,  for  that  House  to  offer  an  addresa 
of  condolence  to  his  Majesty  upon  any 
public  misfortune,  as.  well  as  one  of  con- 
gratulation, on  any  public  success.  If 
this  was  the  usage  o£  parliament,  he  never 
recollected  a  period,  at  which  such  an  ad- 
dress became  more  seasonable  or  neces- 
sary than  at  present.  If  what  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  other  House  was  true,  he 
was  astonished  that  some  public  notice  was 
not  taken  of  the  sad,  the  melancholy 
disaster.  The  report  was,  the  fact  was 
acknowledged  by  persons  in  high  autho- 
rity, [lords  Germam  and  North]  that  ge- 
neral Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  sur- 
rounded, and  obliged  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war  to  the  provincials.  « 
He  should  take  the  account  of  this  cala- 
mitous event,  as  now  stated,  and  argue 
upon  it  as  a  matter  universally  allowed  to 
be  true.  He  then  lamented  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Burgoyne  in  the  most  pathetic  terms ; 
and  said,  that  gentleman's  character,  the 
glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  dearest 
interests  of  this  undone,  disgraced  coun- 
try had  been  all  sacrificed  to  the  igno- 
rance, temerity,  and  incapacity  of  minis- 
ters. Appearances,  he  observed,  were  in- 
deed dreadful ;  he  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  decide  on  the  extent  of  the  nu- 
merous evils  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded ;  but  they  were  clearly  sufficient 
to  give  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  most 
confident  or  callous  heart  He  spoke  with 
great  candour  of  general  Bureoyne :  he 
might|  or  might  npt,  be  an  able  officer; 
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but  by  everj  thing  he  could  learuyhis  fkte 
was  not  piroportioned  to  his  merit:   he 
might  have  received  orders  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  execute.    Neither  should  he 
condemn  ministers ;  they  mieht  have  in- 
structed him  wisely ;  he  might  have  exe- 
cuted his  instructions  faithfuily,  and  judi- 
ciously/ and  yet  he  might  have  miscarried. 
There  are  manv  events  which  the  greatest 
human  foresight  cannot  provide  against; 
it  was  on  that  ground,  therefore,  he  meant 
to  frame  his  motion.    The  fact  was  ac- 
knowledged ;  the  general  bad  miscarried. 
It  might  not  have  been  his  fault ;  it  might 
not  be  that  of  his  employers  or  instructors. 
To  know  where  the  fault  lay,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  having  the  orders  given  to  gene- 
ral Burgoyne  laid  before  the  House.     So 
much  of  the  plan  at  home,  had,  however, 
transpired,  as  justified  him  in   affin^iing 
that  the  measures  were  founded  in  weak- 
ness, barbarity  and  inhumanity.    Savages 
had  been  employed  to  carry  ruin  and  de- 
vastation among  our  subjects  in  America. 
The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  brutal  and 
ferocious  of  the  human  species.    Was  this 
honourable  war  ?  Was  it  the  means  which 
God   and  Nature   [alluding  to  what  had 
fallen  from  lord  Suffolk  on  the  opening  of 
the  session]  put  into  the  hands  ot  English- 
men, to  assert  their  rights  over  pur  colo- 
nies, and  to  procure  their  obedience,  and 
conciliate   their  affection?    His  lordship 
spoke  in  the  most  pointed  terms  of  the 
system  introduced  within  the  last  15  years 
at  St.  James's :  of  breaking  all  public  and 
family    connection,   of  extinguishing   all 
public  and  private  principle.    A  few  men 
had  got  an  ascendency,  where  no  man 
should  have  a  personal  ascendency;  by 
the  executive  nowers  of  the  state  being  at 
their  commana,  they  had  been  furnished 
with  the  means  of  creating  divisions.  This 
brought  pliable   men, ,  not  capable  men, 
into  the  highest  and  most  responsible  si- 
tuations; and  to  such  men  was  the  govern- 
ment of  this  once  glorious  empire  now 
entrusted.    The  spirit   of  delusion  had 
gone  forth ;  the  ministers  had  imposed  on 
the  people ;  parliament  had  been  induced 
to  sanctify  the  imposition  ;  false  lights  had 
been  held  out  to  the  country  gentlemen : 
they  had  been  seduced  into  tue  support  of 
a  most  destructive  war,  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  land  tax  would  be  diminish- 
ed, bj  the  means  of  an  American  reve- 
nue.    The  visionary  phantom,  thus  con- 
jured up  for  the  basest  of  all  purposes, 
that  of  deception^  was  now  about  to  ra- 


nish.    He  condemned  the  contents  of  the 
speech  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  repHNicfa. 
He  said  it  abounded  with  absurdity  and 
contradiction.    In  one  part  it  recommend- 
ed vi|(orous  measures,  pointing  to  con- 
quest, or  unconditional  submission ;  while 
in  another,  it  pretended  to  say,  that  pesos 
was  the  real  oDject,  as  soon  as  the  deluded 
multitude  should   return    to   their  alle- 
giance.    This,  his  lordship  contended,  was 
the  grossest  and  most  insolent  delusion. 
It  was  by  this  strange  mixture  of  firmnea 
and  pretended  candour,  of  cruelty  and 
mercy,  justice  and  iniquity,  that  this  in- 
fatuated nation  had  been  all  along  mishL 
His  lordship  returned  to  the  sitoatkiA 
of  general  Burgoyne,  and  paid  him,  in* 
deed,  very  high  compliments.    He  said, 
his  abilities  were  confessed ;  hb  persood 
bravery  not  surpassed ;  his  zeal  in  the  scr* 
vice  unquestionable.    He  experienced  oo 
pestilence,  nor  suffered  any  of  the  sod- 
dents  which  sometimes  supersede  the  moi|j 
wise  and  spirited  exertions  of  human  ini| 
dustr}^    What  then,  says  his  lorddiip,  ^ 
the  great  cause  of  his  misfortune  ?  W«^ 
of  wisdom  in  our  council,  want  of  abf^ 
our  ministers.    His  lordship  laid 


in 


whole  blame  on  ministers:  it  was 
duty  to  shield  that  ill-treated  oflker 
the  temporary  obloquy  he  must  suflEer 
der,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  jin 
himself  in  person.     His  motion  bore 
personcd  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
able,  but  abused  officer;  it  was  meant 
be  solely  pointed  to  draw  forth  those 
strocttons,  which  were  the  cause  of 
defeat  and  captivity.    General  Boi 
was  subject  to  the  events  of  war ;  so 
every  other  man  who  bore  a  command 
time  of  war ;  for  his  part,  when  he  walj 
office,  he  never  attempted  to  cover 
own  incapacity,  by  throwing  the  blames 
others;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave 
every  support  and  becoming 
in  his  power. 

His  lordship  condemned  the  plaD 
operations,  which  ^e  insisted  was 
from  hence ;  that  of  penetrating  into 
colonies  from  Canada.     It  was 
wild,  uncombined,  and  mad  project^i 
was  full  of  difficulty;  and  though 
had  declared  in  our  iavour,  would 
been  a  wanton  waste  of  blood  and  trt 
He  next  animadverted  on  the  modtj 
carrying  on  the  war,  which  he  said^ 
the  most  bloody,  barbarous,  and  fei 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
contrasted  the  fame  and  renown  we 
the  last  war,  with  die  feats  and 
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gaca  of  tbe  present;  then,  he  said*  we 
armed  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory ; 
BOW  we  had  sullied  and  tarnished  the  arms 
of  Britain  For  ever,  by  employing  sarages 
io  our  service,  by  drawing  them  up  in  a 
Britiih  line,  and  mixing  the  scalping-knife 
and  tomahawk  with  the  sword  and  firelock. 
The  horror  be  felt  was  so  great,  that  had 
it  fiiilen  to  his  lot  to  serve  in  an  army 
where  such  cruelty  was  permitted,  he  he- 
fared  in  his  conscience  he  would  sooner 
motiny  than  consent  to  'serve  with  such 
buharians.  Such  a  mode  of  warfare  was, 
m  hk  opinion,  a  contamination,  a  pollution 
ofoor.nationd  character,  a  stigma  which 
sD  the  water  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Hudson  would  never  wash  av^ay ;  it  would 
nnkle  in  the  breast  of  America,  and  sink 
w  deep  into  it,  that  he  was  almost  certain 
Ibej  would  never  forget  nor  forgive  the 
birid  injury. 

Hiskraship  observed,  that  similar  in- 
ttnictions  relative  to  the  Indians  had  been 
bpated  to  him«  He  disclaimed  the  least 
Kconection  of  having  given  any  such  in- 
Inictiofls;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
■Stter,  to  as  to  remove  any  ground  of 
Ibture  altercation  on  the  subject,  he  called 
jpott  administration  to  produce  the  orders, 
K  inv  such  had  been  given. 
We  had,  he  said,  swept  every  comer 
I  Germany  for  mf n :  we  had  searched 
m  darkest  wilds  of  America  for  the  scalp- 
bg-knife.  But  those  bloody  measures  be- 
^  as  weak  as  they  were  wicked,  he  re- 
ftnmended  that  instant  orders  might  be 
iBt  to  call  home  the  first,  and  disband 
K  other — indeed,  to  withdraw  our  troops 
atirely ;  for  peace,  he  was  certain,  would 
srer  be  effected,  as  long  as  the  German 
l(fonet  and  Indian  scalping-knife  were 
beatened  to  be  buried  in  the  bowels  of 
Iff  American  brethren*  Such  an  expec- 
lion  was  absurd,  raad,  and  foolish.  The 
ionies  most  consider  us  as  friends,  he- 
re they  will  ever  consent  to  treat  with 
i:  a  formal  adcnowledgment  of  our  er- 
irs,  and  a  renunciation  of  our  unjust,  iH- 
imded,  and  oppressive  claims,  must  pre- 
|de  every  the  least  attempt  to  concihate. 
e  dedared  himself  an  avowed  enemy  to 
feerican  independency.  He  was  a  "Whig ; 
id  though  he  utterlv  from  his  heart  ab- 
iRed  Ae  system  of  government  endea- 
tared  to  be  carried  into  execution  in 
Berica,  he  as  earnestly  and  zealously 
Mended  for  a  Whig  government,  and  a 
l^g  connection  between  both  countries, 
fenSed  in  «  constHiitioDid  dependence 
Id  kbordiniitURD* 


His  lordship  recurred  to  the  melancholy 
momentous  situatioii  of  public  a^Mrs  in 
general.  He  said,  America  was  lost,  even 
by  the  accounts  which  administration  in 
the  Gazette  had  thought  proper  to  impart* 
General  Wiishington  proved  himself  three 
times  an  abler  general  than  sir  William 
Howe ;  for,  with  a  force  much  inferior  in 
number,  and  infinitely  inferior  in  every 
other  respect,  as  asserted  from  an  autho« 
rity  not  to  be  questioned  (lord  Germain) 
he  had  been  able  to  baffle  every  attempt 
of  ourSy  and  left  us  in  such  a  situation, 
that  if  not  assisted  by  our  fleet,  our  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  must 
probably  share  the  same  unhappy  fhte 
with  those  under  general  Burgoyne.  He 
condemned  the  motives  of  the  war  in  the 
I  most  pointed  and  energetic  expressions, 
and  the  conduct  of  it  in  still  stronger;  and 
compared  the  situation  of  this  country  to 
that  brought  on  his  dominions  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  surnanied  the  Bold.— A 
prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  his  pro* 
pertv  seized  by  him ;  the  injured  pnnce 
would  not  submit;  war  was  determined 
on ;  and  the  object  strongly  resembled  the 
paltry  pretence  on  which  we  had  armed, 
and  had  carried  fire,  sword,  and  devasta- 
tion, through  every  corner  of  America. ' 
The  seizure  was  about  a  cargo  of  skins ;  he 
would  have  them,  but  the  prmce  of  Saumiir 
would  not  submit.  The  duke  was  con* 
jured  not  to  go  to  war ;  but  he  persisted  t 
<<  he  was  determined  steadily  to  pursue 
the  same  measi^res  :**  he  marched  against 
*<  the  deluded  multitude :"  but  at  last  gave 
one  instance  of  his  magnanimity,  by  im- 
puting his  misfortunes  to  his  own  obsti- 
nacy ;  ^^  because,"  said  he,  '*  this  was 
owing  to  my  not  submitting  to  be  well  ad- 
vised." The  case  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  applicable  to  England.  Ministers  had 
undertaken  a  rash  enterprize,  without  wis- 
dom to  plan,  or  ability  to  execute. 

What  had  occa^oned,  since  last  war, 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  English  estates  i 
America,  which  he  now  feared  was  for  ever 
lost.  She  had  been  the  great  support  of 
this  country ;  she  had  produced  millions ; 
she  afibrded  soldiers  and  sailors ;  she  had 
given  our  manufacturers  employment,  and 
enriched  our  merchants.  The  gentlemen 
of  landed  property  would  probably  feel 
this ;  for,  ^en  commerce  fails,  when  new 
burdens  are  incurred,  when  the  means  by 
which  those  burdens  were  lightened  are 
no  more,  the  land  owner  wiH  feel  the 
double  pressure  of  heavy  taxes :  he  will 
find  ihm  doubled  in  the  first  iastaaeei  and 
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his  rents  proportionably  decreased.  But 
what  bad  we  sacrificed  all  those  advan-^ 
tages  fori  In  pursuit  of  a  pepper-corn! 
And  how  did  we|reat  America  ?  Petitions 
rejected— complaints  unanswered — dutiful 
representations  treated  with  contempts— 
an  attempt  to  establish  de^otism  on  the 
ruins  of  constitutional  liberty — measures 
to  enforce  taxation  by  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Ministers  had  insidiously  betrayed 
us  into  a  war ;  and  what  were  the  fruits  of 
it?  Let  the  sad  catastrophe  which  had 
befallen  Mr.  fiurgoyne  speisk  the  success. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  adverted 
to  the  language  and  Tory  doctrine  held  in 
print,  and  in  that  House,  by  a  most 
reverend  prelate :  and,  he  trusted,  he 
should  yet  see  the  day,  when  those  per- 
nicious doctrines  would  be  deemed  libel- 
lous, and  treated  as  such.  They  were  the 
doctrines  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverell. 
As  a  Whig,  he  should  never  endure  them ; 
and  doubted  not,  the  author  or  authors 
would  suffer  that  degree  of  censure  and 
punishment  they  were  justly  eatitled  to. 

Afler  recommending  measures  of  peace 
instead  of  measures  of  blood,  and  pro- 
mising to  co-operate  in  every  nfeasure  that 
might  promise  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion 
of  the  one,  and  to  promote  the  other, 
which  might  still  prove  the  means  of  once 
more  uniting  our  colonies  to  us,  his  lord- 
ship moved,  ^*  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  most  humbly 
beseeching  his.  Majesty  to  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions,  that  vie  proper 
officer  do  lay  before  this  House,  Copies 
of  all  orders  and  instructions  to  lieute- 
nant-general Burgoyne,  relating  to  the 
operations  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  under  his 
command.'* 

Lord  Lyttelton  lamented  the  fate  of  ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  on  whom,  as  an  officer 
and  a  man,  he  bestowed  the  highest  enco* 
miums ;  and  wished,  while  the  noble  earl 
had  been  so  profuse  of  his  commendations, 
he  had  acted  with  more  real  candour,  and 
not  as  by  the  effect  of  the  present  motion, 
^ere  it  to  be  agreed  to,  call  that  unfortu- 
nate but  brave  officer's  conduct  into  ques- 
tion, and  expose  him  in  his  absence  to  an 
enquiry  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
defend  himself.  He  objected  to  the  intel- 
ligence ;  said  it  could  not  come  properly 
before  the  House.  It  was  but  rumour, 
and,  as  such,  was  no  solid  foundation  for  a 
parliamentary  enquiry.  He  avowed  him- 
self as  genuine  a  Whig,  as  the  noble  earl. 
He  had  been  bred  in  the  principles  of 


Whiggism  from  his  earliest  dayi,  and 
^ouTd  persevere  in  them  to  the  end.  Hs 
loved  Whiggish  principles,  as  much  as  he 
despised  Uiose  of  anarchy  and  republi- 
canism.   But  if  the  bare  name  of  Whig 
was  all  that  was  meant,  he  diadaimed  the 
name.    If  an    impatjence  under  every 
species  of  constitutional  government,  if  a 
resistance  to  legal  restraint,  if  the  abetung 
of  rebels,  was  the  test  of  modem  \\liig« ' 
gism,  he  begged  leave  to  be  excluded,  u 
one  not  avowing  or  professing  such  doc- 
trines.   He  would,  mdeed,  much  rather 
share  the  odium  which  had  been  an}uad} 
cast  upon  another  set  of  men,  and  be  ac- 
counted a  Tory,  in  preference  to  a  modem 
Whig. 

His  lordship  then  entered  into  a  gene* 
ral  consideration  of  the  question  of  riglA 
between  this  country  and  America.  H«: 
said  the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  hal 
acknowledged  the  war  to  be  popular.  He, 
was  convinced  it  was,  more  than  any 
he  ever  recollected.  The  supremag 
this  country  was  at  stake.  Shall  we,  ' 
forego  all  our  just  rights  ?  rights,  1 
be  bold  to  say,  on  which  the  very  exii 
of  this  country  depends,  for  a  sii 
check  ?  when  it  is  notorious  that  we ' 
been  victorious  in  every  other  qi 
where  our  arms  have  been  carried, 
we  crouch  to  America,  because,  alk 
the  fact  to  be  true,  we  have  met  with 
disaster?  This  was  not  the  language 
the  noble  lord  heretofore.  He  once 
cued  this  country  from  impending  n 
fmd  I  call  upon  the  noble  lord  to  d( 
he  were  now  at  the  head  of  his  Maject] 
counsels,  would  he  despair?  Would 
advise  this  country  to  humiliate  itself, 
sue  for  peace  to  America ;  or  if  be  isj 
that  opinion,  does  he  think  that  Ai 
would  either  accede  to  terms  he 
reasonable;  or  desist,  even  though 
should  declare  her  independent,  from 
ther  pretensions  ?  I  know  the  noble 
too  well,  tO|believe  he  could  be  so  ^ 
ceived.  Look  on  the  other  effect  of 
a  procedure.  We  humble  ourselves^ 
our  rebellious  subjects.  What  w< 
that  event  all  Europe  think  of  us  ? 
would  our  ancient  enemies,  France 
Spain,  think  of  us  ?  Would  they  not 
ally  realize,  what  it  is  now  pretended  thj 
have  in  contepaplatioU  ?  They  would  ^ 
spise  as  well  as  detest  us.  It  would  €| 
rate  to  afford  them  the  highest  encourai 
ment  to  attack  us.  They  would  imnl 
diately  conclude,  that  we  were  weak,  d 
fencelessi  pusfllanimous;   that  we  «« 
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emptied  of  all  that  spirit  of  military  glory 
lod  natiomri  pride  that  haa  hitherto  proved 
oar  best  deience*  They  would  look  on 
us  as  a  nation  of  merchanta,  poor,  tarae^ 

CeliDg  and  mercenair ;  they  would  no 
^er  envy,  they  woula  despise  us ;  such 
a  conduct  would  fill  them  witn  confidence ; 
and  that  confidence  would  most  assuredly 
tominate  in  our  utter  destruction.    It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  even  in  that  light,  to 
act  with  vigour,  to  combat  our  mbfortunes 
with  resolution ;    it  will  have  a  double 
fSed;  it  will  serve  to  convince  both  our 
'  domestic  and    foreign   enemies   of  our 
;  strength,  courage  and  resources ;  and  be 
the  best  security  for  our  own  safety,  and 
-tbe  only  effectual  means  of  bringing  about 
»|bo8e  events  ^vhich  the  noble  earl  has  this 
|i!^t  drawn  in  such  strong  and  inviting 
l^uoors. 

>  His  lordship  entered  fully  into  the  great 
!|uestion  of  parliamentary  supremacy;  and 
leavoured  to  prove  that  it  must  Se  sup- 
~  in  its  true  constitutional  extent ; 
ise  the  nation  would  be  undone, 
did  not,  he  said,  presume  to  point  out 
precise  temos ;  but  even  the  noble  earl 
had  admitted  the  necessity  of  Ame« 
dependency. '  He  was  firmly  per- 
'  that  the  supreme  ri^ht  even  to  tax, 
;h  parliament  was  willing  to  relax, 
not  be  given  up— parliament  could 
give  up  the  rights  of  the  empire ;  they 
)  inherent;  they  were  inalienable; 
the  sreat  controuling  superintending 
or  the  state  was  inviolable  and  indi- 
lie.  We  were  contending  for  the 
existence  of  the  empire;  should 
ica  prevail,  instead  of  submitting 
acts  of  navigation  from  hence> 
would  prescribe  them  to  us.  The 
t  of  binding  America  in  all  cases 
er,  we  clearly  possessed,  and,  he 
would  never  relinquish.  We 
d  always  maintain  the  risht,  though 
least  for  the  present,  it  mignt  be  inex- 
lient  to  exercise  it.  The  supremacy 
the  legislature  extended  to  every  part 
the  British  empire ;  nay  in  a  case  of 
ency,  he  was  clear  we  had  a  right  to 
Ireland.  That  emergency  l\ad  never 
for  that  country  was  fdways  ready 
contribute  equitably  to  her  share  of  the 
Hie  burthens.  Would  America  consent 
do  as  Ireland  had  done'  ?  Would  she 
SQppMt  in  return  for  protection }  If 
would,  that  might  be  a  proper  ground 
to  go  upon^  but  no  step  towards 
tion  could  be  taken  consistently 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  tibi^  comttryi 


till  the  supreme  right  of  this  legislature 
was  first  acknowledged  in  all  its  parts. 
A  great  deal  of  blame  had  been  thrown 
upon  ministers  this  night,  as  if  the  mea- 
sures pursued  relative  to  America  were 
solely  th^ir  measures.  Was  that  really 
the  case?  By  no  means;  they  were  the 
measures  of  parliament,  of  Che  whole  na- 
tion; they  were  measures  which  almost 
every  Briton  approved  of.  Parliament,  in 
the  most  full  and  solemn  manner,  had  given 
them  the  fullest  pubKc  sanction.  They 
echoed  in  so  doing  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  the  nation :  and  shall  one  little  check- 
induce  us  to  desist  ?  No :  I  trust,  as  Eng- 
lishmen feeling  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
of  our  unnatural  subjects,  it  will  call  forth 
that  spirit  which  has  always  led  us  to  vic- 
tory. His  lordship  condemned  the  ab- 
surdity of  immediately  withdrawing  our 
troops,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  negocia- 
tion,  now  become  necessary ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  negociation  and  peace  were  the 
real  objects  to  be  attained,  so  far  from 
such  a  measure  having  the  desired  effect, 
he  believed,  upon  his  honour,  the  Ameri- 
cans would  laugh  at  us  for  our  want  of 
spirit,  or  impute  it  to  imbecility,  and  the 
want  of  means  to  either  assert  our  rights, 
or  maintain  our  national  reputation. 

His  lordship  next  observed,  that  the  no- 
ble earl  had  mentioned,  that  America  was 
subordinate  and  dependent  on  this  coun-  ' 
try,  and  contended,  as  the  true  test  of  that 
subordinate  rtiation,  that  the  Nairigation 
Act  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  in  ail 
its  commercial  operations ;  yet  the  effect 
of  the  noble  earPs  speech,  was  all  calcu- 
lated to  prove,  that  we  were  not  able  to 
enforce  that  Act,  nor  of  course  that  con- 
stitutional dependence  of  which  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  true  basis.  He  had 
neard  the  noble  earl  say,  <<  That  if  Ame- 
rica persisted  in  asserting  her  independ- 
ence, after  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn, 
he  would  throw  himself  in  their  way !" 
What  could  he  mean  by  such  a  declara- 
tion, unless  that  of  acknowledging  tlie  im- 
possibility of  subduing  them,  by^  evacuat- 
ing those  posts  we  have  got,  which  no  fu- 
ture force  could  perhaps  regain  ?  For  if 
they  were  thus  left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
ownwill^  they  would  not  only  be  inde* 
pendent  of  this  country,  but  in  the  course 
of  20  vears,  America,  when  she  had  esta- 
blished her  marine,  would  be  a  superior 
empire!  In  reply  to  that  part  of  lord 
Chatham*s  speech  in  which  he  denied  ever 
officially  sending  out  orders  for  hiring  the 
Indian  savages  to  wage  war  against  the 
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French,  his  lordship  observed,  that  ssyages 
were  employed  on  that  occasion,  and  in 
great  numbers,  and  though  perhaps  not 
under  the  express  direction  or  the  noble 
earl,  the  measure  was  notwithstanding  his, 
since  the  officers,  so  far  from  being  called 
to  any  account  for  it  by  him,  were  at  least 
tacitly  justified  in  the  deed. 

As  to  giving  up  the  idea  of  subduing 
America,  because  we  had  been  in  one  in- 
stance unfortunate,  St  was  a  proposition 
every  way  disgraceful  to  Britons.  What 
would  the  House  of  Bourbon  think  of 
such  unexampled  pusillanimity }  Would 
she  not  conclude  us  an  exhausted  nation, 
and  this  a  fit  moment  for  her  to  wreak 
her  vengeance  on  us  I  His  lordship  here 
apologized  for  the  warmth  into  which  the 
subject  had  betrayed  him;  but  said  he 
should  have  had  to  accuse  himself,  if  he 
had  permitted  the  supposed  fears  of  a  Bri- 
tish senate  to  get  into  the  world,  without 
rising  up,  and  shewing  the  folly  of  them. 
He  was  much  astonished,  at  the  great  pa- 
rade the  noble  earl  had  made  respectmg 
the  tomahawk  and  scalpiog-knife:  was  an 
Indian's  knife  a  more  dreadful  weapon 
than  an  Englishman's  bayonet?  In  the 
present  war,  the  chief  of  the  blood  which 
nad  been  shed,  was  shed  by  the  point  of 
the  bayonet;  yet,  who  talked  of  the 
bayonet  as  a  savage  instrument  of  war  ? 
He  wished  as  heartily  as  any  noble  lord 
for  a  happy  and  honouvaUe  end  of  the 
contest,  and  perhaps  the  late  inisfortiiDe 
might  make  it  proper  to  hold  out  ^enns  to 
America.  He  wished  not  however  that  it 
should  induce  us  to  withdraw  our  iroc|w, 
as  such  a  fatal  measure  would  most  as- 
suredly give  America  an  advantage  we 
should  never  be  able  to  suitnount.  It 
would  be,  indeed,  at  once  rendering  her 
independent,  and  the  raoment  America 
was  lost.  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined 
and  undone. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  contended,  ihat  ffe- 
neral  report  was  not  sufficient  to  found  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  upon.  The  report  of 
thedefeatand  capture  or  general  Burgoyne 
had  every  mark  of  external  authenticity ; 
but  still,  till  it  came  officially  before  that 
House,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  pro- 
perly take  notice  of  it.  His  lordship  join- 
ed in  the  'Oulogiums  <on  that  gallant  but 
unsuccessful  offioer,  and  pleaded  his  ser- 
vices as  the  best  grounds  for  not  giving 
the  papers  now  called  for.  He  said,  th^t 
the  motion  was  in  every  light  unseason- 
able ;  and  though  it  were  proper  to  agree 
with  the  •motion  at  present,  the  time  that 


would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  infw* 
mation,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ill  conseqaeace 
which  the  whole  of  the  instructions  givei 
to  general  Burgoyne  might  be  productii 
of,  was  by  much  too  short  Thepaoa 
were  voluminous,  and  coataioed  s  lanet 
of  matter  not  at  all  connected  with  tb 
immediate  object  of  the  present  qaaum 
They  might  disclose  transactions  not  pn 
per  to  be  revealed;  their  conteoti,  . 
nakedly  laid  before  their  lordshipi,  mig^ 
materially  affect  several  iadividuak.  % 
sides,  taking  the  iact  of  general  Bargoyoe 
overthrow  to  be  certain,  it  woM  be  a 
tremely  improper  to  accede  to  the  notia 
Frequent  instances  occurred  in  the  £ii( 
lish  history,  where  the  spirit  of  the  natii 
had  been  roused  by  an  unlucky  accidoq 
shnilar  to  the  late  defeat  of  geaeral  B| 
goyne ;  and  as  brilliant  successes  as  odd 
be  wished,  had  been  the  amseqaeaoe  * 
fresh  exertions  of  the  national  y'M 
His  lordship  instanced  the  eurpnseefl 
neral  Stanhope  at  Brihu^^;  andssaL 
Mr.  Burgoyne  was  made  prisoner,  I 
terms  of  his  release  were  equally  \ii 
and,  in  consequence  of  that,  his  retuiaj 
England  was  dailv  expected.  Hisd 
account  of  that  unhappy  affisiirwoaldtbl 
more  light  upon  the  subject,  thanthed 
ample  information  it  was  in  the  poved 
the  King's  servants  to  give.  When  ll 
period  arrived,  the  whole  of  the  pkna 
eiseotttion  would  be  aeeo,  and  nighlj 
conoeeted  together,  so  -as  to  enable 
lordships  to  fotm  a  proper  judgmeat 
had  no  possible  objection  to  agree 
BimQar  motion  to  She  present,  er  any 
whioh  ttigbt  tend  to  shew  the 
its  tnie  'and  genufie  light.  He 
explain  his  owa  senthnents  i^iatise 
suhjeot  so  often  ailaded  to  bif  the 
earl;  that  of  employing  Indians  i 
army  conunanded  by^general  B 
because  it  liad  got  out  of  that  Hsuk^ 
he  had  approved  and  justified  tfae^ 
in  every  supposed  circumstanoe  it 
bring  after  lit ;  such  as,  that  we  bad  a 
to  use  all  the  means  which  God  and 
tune  had  put  into  our  hands,  to-ei 
to  reduce  our  rebelliooa  subjects; 
that  God  and  Natiwe,  as  a  part  of 
means,  justified  the  act  of  anaiag 
dians  with  the  toomliawk  and  s 
knife,  for  th&  purpose  of  commi 
most  horrid  -barbarities  on  the  weskf 
oflSending,  and  -defenceless  part  sf 
American  subjects.  Nothing  o 
&rther  from  his  wish  or  iutentions. 
never  meant  to  aanctii^  the  abuse} 
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use  of  those  weapons,  agreeably  to  the 
ntablished  usages  of  war.  He  insist- 
$rf  that  the  rebels  meant  to  avail  them- 
dm  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knifey 
rithout  any  regulation.  Administration 
id  not  The  noble  earl  knew  thev  had 
leen  employed  during  the  late  war  in  bis 
»WD  admioistrationi  he  presumed ,  very 
iroperly:  and  therefore,  if  the  measure, 
tod  been  so  inhuman,  as  his  lordship 
muld  now  represent  it,  it  was  his  duty,  to 
■re  prevented  it.  There  could  not  be  a 
Ironger  proof  that  they  were  employed  in 
ht  ime  manner  now,  than  their  leaving 
imerat  Burgoyne,  when  they  found  that 
|a  advantage  they  might  prove  of  could 
iduce  him  to  abate  of  the  rigour  of  mili- 
try  discipline.    God  and  Nature  furnish- 

ttbe  means ;  but  God  and  Nature  like- 
e  restrained  the  exercise  of  those 
beios ;  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
ire  weapons  of  destruction ;  so  were  the 
pord  and  bayonet ;  and  when  death  was 
be  the  consequence,  it  availed  very  lit- 
ia  his  opinion,  what  instrument  was 
yed  in  effecting  it.  He  concluded 
assuring  the  House,  that  he  did  not 
to  keep  back  any  information  that  it 
d  be  prudent  to  impart ;  for  which 
n,  having  a  view^to  some  future  day, 
should  give  his  negative  to  the  motion, 
moving  the  previous  question. 
The  Earl  of  SheUmme  said,  the  apology 
by  the  noble  earl  was  the  roost  ex- 
inary  that  was  ever  offered  in  a 
of  Parliament.  The  noble  lord 
you,  that  he  verily  believes  the  rumour 
true ;  but  parliament  roust  not  take 
least  notice  af  it,  because  it  does  not 
vouched  in  an  official  manner:  when 
es,  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  from  the 
earl^  what  is  the  difference  by  which 
nel  truth  comes,  so  that  we  are  satis- 
it  is  truth  ?  Oh !  but  the  noble  earl 
custom  ;  he  says,  it  is  unusual ;  'it 
parliamentary.  I  contend  the  noble 
is  mistaken.  I  contend  that  the  usage 
been  the  direct  contrary;  and  I  will 
his  lordship  to  a  particular  instance, 

ff  way  applicable  to  the  present,  except 
the  enquiry  then  moved  for  and  car- 
kd,  was  upon  much  more  doubtful  and 
Ilk   grounds.    It  was  in  the  reign  of 

tn  Anne,  just  after  her  Majesty^s 
ge  of  ministry,  when  an  account  of  the 
Iqirise  and  surrender  of  our  troops  in 
pain  under  general  Stanhope  came  in  the 
Wfe  of  a  prevailing  report,  through  the 
banel  of  the  Dutch  minister,  the  very 
Ur  the  noble  earl  in  office  alluded  to. 
[VOL.  XlX.] 


Parliament  did  not  then  wait  for  official 
information.  The  House  of  Commons, 
the  very  next  day,  on  the  2nd  of  January^ 
1711,  addressed  the  queen,  and  promised, 
that  an  immediate  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  causes  of  that  fatal  disaster  ;*  and 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  lord  Peterborough, 
who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  set  out, 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Spain,  was  detained  by  this 
House,  for  several  days,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  it  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  war  in  that  country ;  in  order 
that  parliament  might  be  able  to  judge' 
how  far  ministers  or  generals  were  or  were 
not  censurable  for  that  fatal  miscarriage* 
Ministry  then  did  not  screen  themselves 
under  the  poor  subterfuge  of  not  having 
official  information  to  proceed  upon.  They 
did  not  profess  the  belief  of  the  certainty 
of  the  report ;  and  yet,  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question,  endeavour  to  discredit  it* 
They  did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
captive  general ;  and  under  a  possibility 
of  his  misconduct  take  the  matter  for 
granted ;  and  shield  themselves  under  that 
possibility. 

The  present  moment  was  the  time  to 
call  for  the  instructions.  Ministers  were 
accountable  to  the  public  for  whatever 
blunders  might  occasion  national  miscar- 
riages. Parliament  had  been  made  use  of 
as  a  screen,  to  hide  those  from  public  scru- 
tiny, who  ought  to  be  called  forth  to  an« 
swer  for  their  misconduct.  The  fate  of 
Mr.  Burgoyne  was  of  a  most  alarming  na- 
ture. God  only  knew  what  consequences 
it  might  produce.  The  finest  train  of  ar- 
tillery that  ever  had  been  sent  out,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  He 
was  credibly  informed,  that  it  had  cost 
this  country  upwards  of  half  a  million,  be- 
sides the  enormous  expence  of  transport- 
ing it  thither.  Flushed  with  such  success, 
they  might  turn  their  force  to  Canada :  or 
they  might  join  general  Washington.  The 
situation  of  sir  W«  Howe  might  be  ren- 
dered insecure.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  winter,  he  might  find  himself  in  the 
same  situation  as  Mr.  Burgoyne  had  been. 
His  supplies  cut  off. 

An  Idea  had  been  thrown  out,  that  the 
loss  of  the  army  under  Mr.  Burgoyne  had 
been  the  only  loss  we  had  sustained.  This 
was  not  the  fact.  The  expedition  under- 
taken on  (he  lakes  by  colonel  St.  Leger 
had  failed.  That  expedition  had  been  a 
curious  one ;  and  a  most  curious  circum- 
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stance  bad  attc;nded  the  projecting  it.  It 
was  planned  in  Pall  Mall.  And,  as  a  proof 
of  the  exalted  wisdom  of  those  who  planned 
it,  they  assigned  a  certain  number  of  Hes- 
sian cnasseurs  to  assist  in  the  expedition, 
although  at  the  time  when  it  was  under- 
taken,  those  very  Hessians  were  in  Ger- 
many. Those  who  projected  the  expe- 
dition, never  considered  that  a  fair  wmd 
might  be  necessary  to  transport  the  Hes- 
sians to  America,  who  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it.  As  the  witches  of  Lapland 
are  supposed  to  have  the  command  of 
winds,  and  to  carry  a  fair  one  in  their  poc- 
kets for  the  benefit  of  their  friends,  so  the 
Pall -Mall  planners  of  the  expedition  up 
the  lakes,  did  not  recollect  that  their  in- 
terest with  the  God  of  winds  might  not  be 
Suite  so  powerful,  as  their  interest  in  the 
rawing-room. 

With  respect  to  the  instructions  given 
to  Mr.  Burgoyne,  they  ought  to  be  laid 
immediately  before  the  House.  When- 
ever they  were  produced,  they  would  turn 
out  to  be  precious  documents.  They 
would  display  the  incapacity  of  ministers 
in  the  most  glaring  colours.  /  The  instruc- 
tions which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  our 
military  commanders,  had  excited  the  ri- 
dicule of  every  subaltern  in  the  army. 
But  blunders,  incapacity,  and  profusion 
had  marked  the  measures  of  the  men  in 
office.  The  profusion  of  government  had 
been  excessive.  General  Haldimand,  a 
Swiss  by^  birth,  for  very  slender  services, 
had  been  most  profusely  rewarded.  He 
was  inspector  general  of  the  troops  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  governor  of  Que- 
bec. Why  general  Carleton  had  been  re- 
moved, it  was  very  difficult  to  say.  He 
had  once  saved  Canada.  He  had  saved  it 
by  venturing  to  disobey  his  instructions. 
The  ministers  professed  to  have  a  great 
confidence  in  him ;  and  yet  he  disdained 
ever  to  correspond  with  one  of  them. 
The  favours  which  the  King  had  shewn 
to  general  Curleton,  were  not  relished 
by  the  ministers.  General  Gage  afforded 
another  instance  of  the  profusion  of  mi- 
nisters. He  was  still  the  nominad  com- 
mander in  America,  and  received  10/. 
daily  as  the  salary  annexed  to  his  post, 
though  he  had  not  set  a  foot  in  America 
for  these  two  years  past.  He  contended, 
that  general  Carleton's  only  crime  with 
admhiistration  was,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  employing  savages.  He  despised 
administration;  they  did  not  receive  a 
scrap  of  paper  from  him  since  a  certain  se- 
cretary came  into  officet    He  condeomed 


the  operations  on  the  back  of  the  Kev 
England  colonies,  as  extravagant,  absur^ 
and  impracticable ;  a  waste  of  blood  aai 
treasure,  even  though  it  had  succeedeji 
and  doubly  absurd,  considering  the  meaa^ 
pursued  to  procure  success.  Thewarflgj 
that  side  should  have  been  defensif^ 
Canada  might  be  retained.  That  pro- 
would  now  probably  fall  into  the  hai 
the  Amer^ns,  if  pot  again  preserved 
die  great  military  abilities  of  geof 
Carleton. — He  feared  the  French 
early  notice  of  the  disaster  which  befel 
army  under  general  Burgoyne.  He 
lieved,  that  some  good  news  from  At 
rica  was  all  that  prevented  them 
closing  with  the  colonies;  and  hewc 
mention  what  he  heard,  though  he  did] 
assert  it  for  truth,  that  the  delegates  fr 
the  Congress  had  actually  signed  a  trc 
with  France. 

His  lordship  next  commented  od 
language  held  by  a  noble  lord,  (Ljltelt 
that  parliament  had  done  this,  parkan 
had  done  that ;  the  nation  and  the  pul 
at  large  had  sanctified  the  measures  of  i 
ministration,  and  pledged  thcmselfes 
their  support.  Parliamen  t  alone,  aided  I 
the  voice  of  the  people,  had  dictated ' 
measures ;  parliament  had  addressed 
throne^  and  surely  now  they  could 
contradict  or  desert  that  advice  which ' 
had  given  their  sovereign.  All  this 
liamentary  form,  signified  just  nothii 
The  measures  were  those  of  administratic 
and  not  of  parliament,  or  the  peo{ 
Parliament  ^as  deluded,  imposed  a( 
and  misled:  they  trusted  to  what 
were  told.  He  said,  the  sentimeats 
gentleman  farmer,  with  whom  he  h 
conversed,  waa  a  just  picture  of  the  m 
rity  of  the  people  within  and  without  d( 
The  nation  was  deluded  with  fiilse  bo| 
and  false  pretences.  He  asked  the 
wliat  he  thought  of  the  American  war, 
the  general  state  of  public  afiairs;  for 
liked  to  converse  ^with  such  men, 
draw  forth  ihformation  wherever  he  coi 
find  it.  The  farmer  wished  peace 
America,  but  thought  the  colonies  she 
be  taxed  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
man  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  fan 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Such  men 
sometimes  sent  to  parliament ;  men  of 
treme  good  natural  understanding, 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  mudi 
abstruse  researches  into  politics  as 
science.  Now,  said  his  lordship,  if  such  ij 
man  as  tliis  was  in  the  parliament,  whid^ 
addressed  tbe  throne,  declaripg  the  col»v 
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jiiesu)  rebellion,  and  pledging  itself  and 
the  nation  to  all  the  consequences  of  an 
American  war;  it  is  extremely  probable, 
;  tbat  be  would  reasofi  precisely  as  he  did 
I  vith  me,  and  determine  accordingly.  He 
I  voold  think,  that  America  had  as  good  a 
>  i^ht  to  pay  taxes  as  Britain.  He  would 
tiunk,  as  we  had  the  power,  so  we  ought 
Id  employ  it,  to  enforce  what  appeared  to 
liffltobe  fair  and  equitable;  and  when 
measares  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
tax-laws  were  resisted,  and  attended 
ith  great  difficulty  in  the  execution, 
ireatening  an  impossibility  of  success,  and 
heavy  burdens  were  to  be  incurred  in 
ort  of  this  war,  he  would  probably 
for  peace ;  but  yet  be  tempted  to  go 
looner  than  forego  the  attainment  of 
grand  object  he  first  had  in  view, 
elj,  alleviating  his  old  and  new  bur- 
Sach,  my  lords,  is,  I  believe,  the 
with  many  who  compose  the  majority 
the  other  House.  They  have  been 
dand  misled  by  ministers.  Many 
them  will,  I  dare  say,  continue  to  be 
led ;  but  if,  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
ivinced  of  the  unconstitutional  ground 
^he  claim,  and  of  the  utter  impractica- 
of  enforcing  it,  they  would  never  have 
^ed  themselves  to  the  support  of  a 
m  of  measures  so  full  of  lolly,  op- 
ion  and  injustice.  This,  I  will  ven- 
to  maintain,  is  a  just  picture  of  great 
of  the  majority  which  composes  die 
r  House.  They  have  had  a  spe- 
tale  told  them.  They  believed  it. 
formed  their  judgments  on  the  in- 
tion  of  those  who  had  an  interest  in 
iving  them,  without  once  bringing  the 
fairly  home  to  themselves,  without 
recoIJecting,  that  they  were  the  re- 
latives of  others,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
of  their  own  property ;  and  that  no 
according  to  the  most  familiar  reason- 
except  where  partiality,  prejudice  and 
iaterest  arbitrarily  creates  the  distinc- 
can  be  constitutionally  bound,  but  by 
iDg  in  bis  own  person,  or  by  some 
mode  of  assent,  actual  or  implied. 
lordship  entered  into  several  defini- 
of  the  true  constitutional  connection 
pditical  relation  subsisting  between 
colonies  and  the  parent  state;  de- 
his  sentiments  relative  to  the  de- 
of  America  on  this  country; 
that  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
,  that  that  subordinBte  state  would 
beneficial  to  the  former  as  the  latter, 
great  foundation  of  which  was  the 
of  Navigation.    Notwithstanding  all 


^ 


that  had  happened,  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science, that  such  a  connection  and  de^ 
pendance,  as  he  now  pointed  out,  might 
be  permanently  establisned  between  both 
countries,  were  our  public  councils  con- 
ducted with  wisdom  and  unanimity ;  and 
concluded  with  some  very  pointed  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  administration 
relative  to  the  only  one  step  they  had 
taken  to  induce  America  to  negociate^ 
which  was  the  famous  Resolutions  moved 
by  the  minister  in  the  other  House,^on  the 
grounds  of  the  petition  presented  by  the 
council  and  house  of  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  -On  the  whole» 
if  any  treaty  should  be  opened  by  the  pre- 
sent set  of  ministers,  or  any  succeeding* 
administration,  he  put  in  his  protest  against 
any  proposition  whatever,  Which  might  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  tend  to  negociate  away 
the  Act  of  Navigation ;  for  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  the  only  true  constitutional  cement 
between  l>oth  countries;  and  whatever 
minis^r  dared  to  hazard  such  an  experi- 
ment, would  deserve  to  be  impeached,  and 
ought  to  be  made  amenable  to  the  justice, 
of  his  country. 

Lord  Cardiff^  said,  he  had  received  a 
letter  that  day  from  an  officer  in  general 
Howe's  army,  in  wliich  the  writer,  afler 
stating  the  precarious  situation  of  their 
army,  and  the  very  equivocal  character  of 
their  successes,  says,  in  very  emphatical 
terms  (describing  the  troops  of  the  euemy  ) 
that  general  Washmeton's  is  now  a  re- 
spectable army.  His  lordship  utterly  con- 
denmed  the  absurd  opinions  thrown  out  in 
both  Houses,  of  the  Americans  being  a 
nation  of  poltroons  and  cowards.  Can  we, 
said  he,  suppose  it  comes  by  breed,  when 
they  are  the  descendants  of  ourselves? 
Can  it  be  the  consequence  of  their  cli- 
mate ?  If  it  is,  the  cause  must  affect  .our 
troops  likewise ;  in  short,  it  is  an  opinion 
equally  betraying  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
general  condition  of  mankind.  The  Ame- 
ricans were  no  otherwise  inferior  to  our 
troops,  than  as  irregular  troops  are  always 
inferior  to  troops  more  disciplined.  ,If 
France  continued  to  supply  them  with 
officers,  and  their  own  officers  were  conti- 
nually improving  in  military  knowledge, 
there  was  no  reason  why  their  army  should 
not  become  as  regular  as  any  army  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  de- 
cisive victory,  while  they  continued  the 
policy  of  keeping  up  a  defensive  war,  and 
ai^oiding  a  general  action.  That  with 
respect  to  this  country,  we  were  in  a 
situation  of  difficulty  and  danger,  which 
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we  had  never  experienced  before ;  that  our 
national  debt  had  nsen  to  a  height  above 
the  speculations  of  all  former  financiers, 
iv]t)i  a  certainty  of  its  being  still  further 
increased ;  and  that  our  land-tax  was  at 
4f.  in  the  pound,  without  a  prospect  of  its 
being  ever  diminished.  That  in  thi$  situ- 
ation, without  a  force  fit  to  be  named, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France  and  Spain. 
That  the  honour  of  this  country  could  no 
longer  brook  the  insults  she  was  daily  re- 
ceiving from  every  European  power. 
Lastly,  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  be  slow  in  their  resent- 
ments, but  that  if  this  war  did  not  end  glori- 
ously, the  vengeance  of  the  country  would 
be  roused  at  last,  and  overtake  the  authors 
of  the  present  measures.  He  concluded 
with  saying,  that  so  necessary  were  yigo- 
rous  measures  become,  that  he  must  sup- 
port the  present  administration,  and  there- 
fore  should  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

The  Earl  of  Gallawav  rose  next,  but 
was  awed,  as  he  said,  with  the  dignity  of 
the  assembly,  and  therefore  begged  leave 
to  deliver  his  thoughts  in  writing. — The 
purport  of  his  manuscript  was  to  signify 
that  he  concurred  with  the  noble  lord  who 
h)id  put  the  previous  question,  but  only 
wished  that  administration  could  devise 
some  more  acceptable  means  of  raising  the 
present  necessary  supplies,  than  by  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes  upon  the  poor, 
that  the  burden  might  fall  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  rich,  among  whom  he  rank- 
ed himself.  God  had  blessed  him  with  an 
ample  fortune  and  numerous  family ;  yet 
such  were  his  ideas  of  the  justice  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  necessity  of  prose- 
cuting it  to  a  prosperous  issue,  that  as  an 
individual  he  would  assist  with  his  whole 
fortune,  sooner  than  agree  to  a  surrender 
of  the  supreme  right  of  this  country  over 
all  its  dependencies.  He  would  sooner 
part  with  that  fortune  which  was  the  natu- 
ral expectation  of  his  offspring,  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  empire,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be  still  a  superior  obliga- 
tion to  every  other,  howsoever  much  it 
tnight  press  upon  him  in  any  tender  duty 
or  relation. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  charged  lord 
Cardiff  with  inconsistency,  declaring,  that 
he  had  shewn  the  American  war  to  be  im- 
practicable as  to  any  good  purpose,  and 
yet  advised  administration  to  continue  it 
with  all  possible  exertion.  His  grace  par- 
ticularly complained  of  the  ministry's  with- 
holding every  species  of  necessary  inform- 


ation  from  parliament  His  grace  drew-s 
parallel  between  the  probable  fate  of  Biv 
tain,  and  that  of  the  Athenian  common 
wealth,  respecting  their  Sicilian  colon' 
He  said,  the  oppression  which  Ai 
exercised  over  its  colonies,  in  the  island 
Sicily,  having  caused  the  revolt  of  the 
cilians,  the  Sicilians,  obediently  andfrii 
ly  inclined,  petitioned,  and  at  length 
monstrated,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
must  be  subdued.  Armies  were  sent 
Athens;  they  met  with  difGculties;  t1 
were  defeated.  New  levies  wers  m 
still  victory  declared  in  favour  of  those 
were  fighting  for  what  they  deemed 
rights.  The  Athenian  arms  were  ui 
cessful.  At  this  critical  period  ^iroie 
great  popular  speaker,  who  was  lib 
soldier !  (adverting  to  the.conduct  of 
cias  and  Alcibiades).  He  made  sp 
he  proved  the  justice  of  the  war ;  he 
phesied  success ;  he  got  the  conimand 
the  army.  What  was  the  issue?  The 
was  cut  off;  he  fell  hinaself ;  Sicilv 
lost ;  Athens  was  drained,  exhausted, 
weakened ;  she  became  a  prey  to  her 
bitious  neighbour,  the  state  of  Sparta, 
pride,  and  power,  and  military  glo^ 
Athens  was  no«more,her  rival  Sparta 
her  laws,  armies,  protection,  and  I 
tors ;  and  such  was  the  fate  of  ythat 
glorious  republic.  The  people  of 
country  had  been  spirited  up  m  a  si 
manner;  they  had  been  deluded  and  i 
posed  upon  by  specious  tales  and  i  ' 
matory  speeches.  Mr.  Burgoyne's 
efforts  to  penetrate  through  Canada, 
like  the  land-march  of  the  Athenian 
rals  towards  Syracuse.  They  were 
brave,  but  their  plans  being  both  ui 
and  wanting  wisdom,  their  fortitude 
unjustifiable;  and  he  was  very  app 
sive,  from  similitude  of  circumstances, 
the  issue  would  be  precisely  the 
that  of  certain  ruin  and  destruction 
on  the  head  of  the  aggressor. 

Viscount  Toxonshend  said,  the  two 
were  by  no  means  similar.    Athens  m 
naval  power ;  while  her  fleet  was  triun 
ant,  she  had  nothing  to  fear  firom  her 
reign  foes  or  rebellious  colonies;  the 
was,  that  her  fleet  was  destroyed, ' 
the  disaster  on  land  happened.    That 
not  the  case  with  Great  Britain.  Our 
was  entire  and  truly  formidable,  and 
than  equal  to  the  task  of  coping  with, 
not  annihilating,  any  naval  force,  which 
Europe  and  America,  leagued       '^ 
could  possibly  bring  against  us. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  observed, 
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Khkivas  not  a  natioiial  calamity  of  the  com* 
BOO  sort,  it  was  of  that  greater  kind  that 
Deoaced  our  political  destruction,  for  ge- 
leiai  Howe  was  himself  at  present,  ac- 
lordiiig  to  his  information,  in  no  very 
Igreeable  situation,  and  he  had  no  resource 
m  in  himself.     What  was  still  worse* 
tngland  itself  was  lefl  defenceless,  and 
re  might  he  ruined  for  want  o^*  that  se* 
inrity  which  general  Howe's  army  might 
ford  us.    The  present  calamity  had  been 
pmpared  to  ihat  of  Brihuega,  under  the 
kpniluci  of  general  Stanhope;   but  there 
rasno  similitude;    2  or  3,000  men  that 
pere  sent  only  as  a  detachment,  and  from 
plucky  circumstances,  were  involved  in 
ufbreseen  and  unexpected  distress;    but 
be  very  next  day  tne  remainder  of  the 
fmy  gained  a  most  glorious  and  complete 
ry«      This,  he  said,  was  something 
ite  different  from  the  present  case,  when 
men  were  given  to  a  kind  of  pre- 
itated  destruction,  by  the  imprudence, 
obstinate  absurdity  of  the  conductors. 
this  instance  had  a  further  application 
the  present  debate>  which  had  not  been 
ed ;  as  soon  as  the  queen  received 
news  of  this  defeat,  though  not  com- 
ted  in  the  form  of  official  informa- 
she  sent  to  have  it  told  to  the  Houses 
Parliament;  as  her  advisers,  and  her 
counsellors,  she  let  them  partici- 
ite  in  the  very  earliest  account,  that 
jpereby  she  might  indicate  her  confidence 
^  them,  and  procure  the  most  early  and 
fipedient    relief.     Let   our   armies    be 
ht  home,  let  England  be  first  pre- 
fer ;  let  as  secure  our  internal  safety 
felicity,  before  we  extend  our  ambi* 
to  such  savage  conquests.    General 
oyne  had  been  applauded  for  huma- 
ne was  far  from  wishing  to  throw  so 
eeable  a  stigma  on  any  character  as 
of  cruelty ;  but  he  was  well  convinced 
authentic  information,  that  he,  or 
ps  amiy,  bad  been  contaminated  from  the 
tact  of  Indian  savages  serving  with 
as  fellow-soldiers  in  the  field,  and 
iating  with  them  in  other  scenes  of 
iarity  and  intimacy.     This,  he  said, 
the  cursed  effect  of  associating  Chris- 
with  savages. 
we  could  not  expect  to  conquer 
ica,  we  should  seriously  turn  our 
ghts  to  the  home  defence.   The  armv 
r  general  Howe  should  be  recalled. 
m  £e  only  army  we  had  to  defend  this 
jbuntry.    France  and  Spain  were  vigilant, 
pd  cmly  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
fmak  certain  vengeance  on  us.     Should 


they  take  advantage  of  our  calamities,  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  human  foresight 
to  predict  the  fiital  consequences  which 
might  ensue ;  and  he  might  add,  without 
reserve,  that  if  a  change  of  measures 
were  not  adopted,  the  ruin  of  this  country 
was  inevitable.  It  had  been  the  paltry 
narrow-minded  policy  of  the  court  to  du 
vide  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  destroy  po^ 
litical  principle  under  tlie  pretext  of  abo* 
lishing  the  odious  distinctions  of  party. 
The  attempt  had  proved  but  too  success* 
ful.  Small,  indeed,  was  the  number  of 
men  who  hung  together,  yet  the  time 
would  come  when  the  nation  at  large 
would  join  them*  That  moment  ought 
^oon  to  arrive,  for  perilous  was  the  situa- 
tion of  our  country.  From. whence  were 
we  to  obtain  troops?  The  ahambles  of 
Germany  could  yield  no  more.  On  every 
principle  therefore  of  national  defence^ 
though  the  American  war  were  founded  in 
justice,  if  the  argument  of  policy  had  any 
weight,  the  instructions  called  for  ought 
to  be  given,  that  parliament  and  the  na- 
tion might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
capacity  of  those  men  to  whom  it  had  in- 
trusted its  dearest  interests.  In  reply  to  the 
arguments,  that  the  Indians  had  been  found 
useful,  his  grace  contended,  that  exactly 
the  contrary  was  the  case ;  for  that  em- 
ploying of  the  savages  was.  the  very 
cause  of  Mr.  Burgoyne^s  defeat.  That 
their  cruelties  had  excited  the  whole 
country,  men,  women  and  children,  to 
rise  upon  the  British  army,  and  come  upon 
them  with  staves,  pitch-forks,  &c.  and  en« 
deavour  to  destroy  them. 

His  grace  entreated  administration  to 
recollect,  that  we  had  now  no  other  army 
but  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
island,  and  declared  he  trembled  for  Great 
Britain,  while  that  army  was  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic.  His  grace  drew  a  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  men's  minds 
now,  and  at  the  time  when  the  noble  earl^ 
who  made  the  motion,  was  prosecuting 
the  last  war  with  so  much  vigour  and  suc« 
cess.  The  noble  earl,  before  he  attempt* 
ed  to  make  the  great  efibrts  which  pro- 
duced such  abundant  glory  and  honour 
to  this  country,  had  united  m  men's  minds 
at  home,  and  having  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion with  him*  he  had,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  put  in  practice  his  various  endea- 
vours to  serve  his  country ;  the  cause  was 
general;  all  men,  the  army  as  well  aa 
the  navy,  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  thence  the 
happy  events  of  that  glorious  war.  Was 
.  this  the  case  now  i    There  was  not  onlj 
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a  difierence  of  opinion  in  parlisment,  but 
a  dissention  in  the  cabinet ;  even  the  mi- 
nistry were  not  of  one  mind.  His  grace 
desired  their  lordships  to  recollect,  that 
the  question  no  longer  was,  how  they 
were  to  reduce  America,  but  whether  they 
could  reduce  America.  In  his  idea  the 
war  was  not  more  impolitic  than  imprac- 
ticable, and  instead  of  sitting  in  debate, 
how  to  carry  it  on  with  success,  it  more 
materially  behoved  their  lordships  to  con- 
sider how  they  could  put  a  speedy  period 
to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Fauconberg  supported  the 
previous  question,  arguing,  that  in  point 
of  delicficy  to  Mr.  Burgoyne,  it  was  wrong 
to  begin  the  enquiry  in  his  absence.  His 
lordship  took  pains  to  rescue  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne  from  ^e  charge  of  inhumanity, 
shewing,  tharhe  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  Indians, 
and  prevent  them  from  perpetrating  acts 
of  cruelty. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  earl  of 
Chatham's  motion:  Contents  19:  Not 
Contents  40. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  next  moved  for, 
*<  Copies  of  all  Orders  and  Instructions  to 
Kent,  general  Burgoyne,  for  employing 
any  of  the  Indian  savage  nations  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America.'* 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  supported  the 
motion.  He  said,  the  war  had  commenced 
in  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  had  been 
conducted  upon  principles  of  the  most  sa- 
vage cruelty.  He  called  upon  lord  Am- 
herst to  declare  what  he  knew  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  the  fact  in  dispute  had  been  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  his  decision. 

Earl  Govoer  could  not  avoid  mentioning 
one  thing,  which  was,  the  wonderful  incon- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  mover. 
In  a  previous  debate  the  noble  earl  had 
acknowledged,  that  Indians  were  employed 
in  the  King's  service  in  America  during 
his  administration, and  now  he  reprehended 
the  practice  as  derogatory  from  the  honour 
of  the  nation. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose,  and  re- 
proached the  noble  lord  with  petulance 
and  malignant  misrepresentation.  The 
observation  he  made  in  the  debate  alluded 
to  was,  that  Indians  had,  indeed,  crept  •into 
the  service  from  the  utility  the  officers 
fjund  them  of  in  several  of  their  enter- 
prises, but  that  their  employment  had 
never  been  sanctioned  by  him  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity ;  he  believed  his  Majesty  bad 
too  much  regard  for  the  mDitary  dignity 


of  his  people,  and  also  too  much  bunumitf 
to  have  agreed  to  such  a  proposal  had  g  ; 
been  made  to  him.  This  remark  of  tlie  '. 
noble  lord's  was  therefore  a  mere  quibble^ : 
a  misaj>plication  of  terms  and  meanio^ 
What  right  had  the  noble  lord  to  commealt 
on  political  proceedings  ?  Where  was  fuj 
when  these  transactions  were  cooductinfii 
He  was  immersed  in  pleasure,  and  indul 
ing  himself  in  all  the  variety  of  disaipatii 
that  young  noUemcn  are  too  apt  to  aevc 
themselves  to.  He  was  here  called 
order :  he  did  not  sit  down,  but,  changi 
his  subject,  he  called  upon  the  noblelord 
had  conducted  the  expedition,  to  ex 
to  the  House,  whether  or  no  any  such 
structions  were  contained  in  the 
that  he,  during  that  war,  received  offid 
from  him. 

Earl  Gotoer,  afiter  returning  the  as 
ties  of  the  noble  earl, declared,  tbatnothi 
should  prevent  his^speaking  his  mind  fi 
TJiat  he  despised  the   conduct  of 
lords  who  affected  great  humility  in 
very  moment  when  they  were  tn 
out  insinuations,    the  most  illiberal, 
most    unmanly,    and    the   most   ud 
He  was  a  plain  man,  and  he  ever 
plain  arguments.     He  was  therefore 
to  repeat,  that  the  noble  earl  had  hi 
while  at  the  head  of  administration 
war,  not  only  employed  Indians,  but 
ployed  them  under  instructions  and 
ties  of  the  most  sanguinary  tendency  ; 
in  order  to  shew  that  this  assertion 
not  made  merely  to  catch  the  public, 
serve  the  purpose  of  temporary  del 
he  would  prove  what  he  had  said  by 
ducing  from  the  Journals  of  the  H( 
one  of  those  treaties,  which  breathed 
spirit  of  cruelty  in  a  greater  degree 
any  instructions   which  ffovemment 
sent  out  to  the  commanders  in 
since  the  present  unhappy  war  had 
menced. — While  his  loraship  was 
ing  for  this  treaty,  a  strange  confined 
tercation  took  place,  which,  however, 
put   an  end  to  by  reading  the  esi 
which  was  a  treaty  with  an  Indian 
one  condition  of  which  was,  that 
should  kill  and  scalp  every   Frenchi 
who  came  within  their  country.    Tbi 
the  French  were  then  at  war  with  us, 
presumed,  the  noble  earl,  nor  no  lord 
sent  would  say,  that  they  were  more 
tile   to  us  thui  our  rebellious  suf 
His  lordship  added,  that  the  tribe  of 
dians  alluded  to  were  situated  on  the  F 
of  South  Carolina.    He  believed  it 
during  the  government  of  Mr.  Lyttdti 
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Tlie  £arl  of  Chatham  denied  he  ever  had. 
SBTi^es  might  have  been  employed ;  but 
be  deaied  be  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat* 
tor;  and  called  upon  the  noble  lord,  who 
It  that  time  commanded  in  'America,  to 
kdare  the  truth.  The  question  was  not, 
riietber  Indians  were  employed  in  Canada 
be  last  war ;  but  whether  they  were  em- 
ikjed  m  the  line,  in  the  manner  it  was 
Imamed  they  were  now  employed. 
I  Lord  Amherst  rose  with  seemmg  reluc* 
iMe.    He  said,  he  had  hoped  that  what 


neat  man,  and  spoke  like  one :  he  did  not 
indeed  possess  m  an  equal  decree  the  ^ 
culty  of  eloquence;  he  could  not  pour 
forth  tropes  and  fine  words  in  such  abun- 
dant profusion,  but  he  po^essed  as  good 
an  understanding  as  the  noble  lord :  that 
it  was  the  noble  lord  who  had  recourse  to 
mean  evasions;  for  that  connivance  wa# 
certainly  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
priety  of  the  measure ;  and  that  being  privy 
to  their  employment,  and  giving  a  public 
sanction  to  it,  was  rather  a  difference  in 


bd  been  drawn  from  him  the  first  day  of  '  words  than  in  things.  If  private  characters 


The 
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R  sessioo,  would  have  proved  aatlsfactory 
I  the  House.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
pnch  employed  Indians  the  last  war; 
we  followed  their  example;  and 
most  certainly  he  should  not  have 
tared  to  do  so,  if  he  had  not  received 
8  to  that  purpose. 

Earl  or  SheUmme  observed,  that 
accounts  were  perfectly  reconcilable, 
might  have  been  employed.    The 
lord  who  spoke  last,  might  have  had 
I  to  enter  into  treaties  with  and  em- 
tbem ;  and  yet  the  nobie  earl  might 
lolly  justified  in  his  assertion.     The 
were   probably   conveyed   to  the 
lord,  who  then  commanded  in  Ame- 
through  the  channel  of  the  Board  of 
and  not  through  that  of  the  Se- 
of  State.    Indian  treaties,  and  all 
irs  relative  to  the  superintendants 
ting  with  the  Indians,  passed,  while 
the  honour  to  preside  at  the  board, 
fa  the  Board  oif  Trade.    It  was  so 
probably  at  the  period  alluded  to ;  and 
'  I  part,  be  well  recollected,  be  made 
lot,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  all 
Scial  business  transacted  there  as 
a  secret  as  possible  from  the  Secr^- 
of  State.    While  he  was  up,  he  would 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  sa- 
mode  which  had  been  adopted  in 
og   this   cruel  war   throughout, 
ty  and  imustice  were  its  leading  fea- 
The   rreoch  officers^  taken  pri* 
going  to  America,  had  been  in- 
ly treated^  and  as   to  the  Ame- 
prisoners  in    England,  they   were 
with    the   most    unprecedented 
ity.    If  we  were  not  generous,  we 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  generosity 
rica.     It  would  become  the  hu- 
of  4ie  English  nation  to  open  a 
'km  for  their  relief;  whenever  it 
ed  he  would  contribute  his  mite. 
iGotoerrose  again,  and  protested, 
"  not  be  daunted  by  the  dictatorial 
of  the  noble  lord:  be  wiw  vi  bo- 


were  to  be  enauired  into,  he  believed  hia 
would  stand  the  test  as  well  as  his  lord- 
ship's ;  and  that  the  imputation  of  variety 
might,  with  as  much  justice,  be  applied  to 
him. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose,  and,  with 
sreat  appearance  of  humility,  congratu- 
lated hia  lordship  on  the  goodness  of  hia 
understanding;  fiir  was  it  from  him  to 
suppose  himself  a  competitor  in  abilitiea 
with  the  noble  lord,  who  had  so  ingeni- 
ously affirmed*  that  giving  an  order,  and 
not  givinff  one,  were  words  of  synonymous 
signification.  He  added  a  few  words  re- 
lative to  his  own  life,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  various  enouish ;  and  wished, 
that  the  noble  lord  who  then  com- 
manded in  America,  would  put  an  end  ta 
the  altercation,  by  telling  the  House  hia 
orders,  and  who  he  had  them  from. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  contended,  that 
the  order  read  by  the  noble  earl  from  the 
Journals  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It 
was  the  right  of  war,  a  necessary  duty 
created  by  that  state,  to  keep  our  territo- 
ries free  from  the  enemy ;  but  murdering 
defenceless  people,  or  prisoners  of  war, 
was  an  act  or  a  very  different  nature.  Hia 
grace  also  argued  the  great  difference  be- 
tween presenting  a  bayonet  to  a  roan^s 
breast  m  action,  and  torturing  men,  wo- 
men and  children  with  the  knife  and  toma- 
hawk in  cold  blood  and  in  captivity.  His 
grace  denied,  that  the  assertion  that  the 
Americans  had  first  employed  and  at- 
tempted to  employ  the  Indians  had  been 
proved. 

The  Earl  o£Dunmare  asserted,  that  he 
himself  had  been  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
set  on  by  the  Americans,  and  that  a  party 
of  them  had  attacked  the  northern  army, 
by  whom  one  of  them  was  killed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  this  was 
no  answer:  be  had  heard  indeed  of  a 
negro  and  a  highlander  having  been  tied 
together,  but  an  assertion  that  one  Indian 
waa  killed  by  th«  northeni  ftrmy,  did  not. 
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frove  that  the  Americans  employed  the 
ndians  first* 

The  Earl  of  Denbigh  attacked  lord 
Chatham,  and  called  him  the  great  oracle 
with  the  short  memory,  asserting  that  the* 
Indians 'were  employed  last  war,  that  the 
returns  of  the  army  must  have  shewn  it, 
and  that  as  his  lordship,  when  in  ofiBce, 
idways  contended  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion, he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mat** 
ter  if  he  had  not  lost  his  memory. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  declared  that  the" 
Virginians  had  used  every  effort  to  induce 
thelmiians  to  join  them,  and  that  the  chiefs 
of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  whom  they 
applied,  had  made  answer,  <*  What,  shall 
we  fight  against  the  great  King  over  the 
water,  who  in  the  last  war  sent  such  large 
armies,  and  so  much  money  here,  to  de- 
fend you  from  the  devastations  of  the 
French,  and  from  our  attacks  ?  No,  if  you 
have  so  little  gratitude,  we  will  not  assist 
so  base  a  purpose."  His  lordship  added, 
that  the  Virginians,  finding  themselves 
thus  disappointed,  had  dressed  up  some  of 
their  own  people  like  Indians,  with  a  view 
to  terrify  the  forces  under  him ;  and  his 
lordship  declared,  he  heartily  wished  more 
Indians  were  employed;  that  they  were 
by  no  means  a  cruel  people;  that  they 
never  exercised  the  scalping-knife,  or  were 
guilty  of  a  barbarity,  but  by  way  of  strik- 
ing terror  into  their  enemies,  and  by  that 
means  putting  an  etid  to  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  wished 
not  to  employ  savages,  who  wantonly  tor- 
tured our  fellow-subjects  with  the  scalp- 
ing-knife  and  tomahawk,  and  were  then  to 
be  defended  on  the  ground^  of  having  been 
<*  cruel  only  to  be  kind,''  of  having  com- 
mitted murder,  cold-blooded  murder,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which 
they  had  no  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  rose  again  to 
•hew  how  much  the  Americans  exceeded 
the  Indians  in  barbarity,  instancing  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  among  others 
the  fate  of  colonel  Campbell,  to  prove  that 
they  did  liot  even  affect  humanity,  but 
were  most  industriously  cruel,  most  wan- 
tonly inhuman. 

liie  Duke  of  Richmond  believed  there 
had  been  very  dark  and  bloody  proceed- 
ings in  the  scene  of  action  alludeu  to,  and 
trusted  a  day  of  enquiry  would  come,  when 
thiese  horrid  transactions  would  be  en- 
quired into,  and  the  authors  meet  with 
condign' panishment,  if  they  should  b6 
fMmd  to  d^ierve  it* 


The  Earl  of  Dunmore  replied,  as  fir 
as  the  allusion  might  be  meant  to  afct 
him,  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  condael 
to  the  most  rigorous  enquiry;  and  tksl 
sooner  the  better.    He  had  done  his  dtM^j 
as  a  servant  of  the  crown ;  and  as  to  i#j 
personal  conduct,  he  defied  his  eat 
for  he  was  fully  conscious  of  baving 
haved  like  an  honest  man. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  again  called 
lord  Amherst  to  know,  whether  be 
any  instructions  from  him  as  secretary  < 
state. 

Lord  Amherst.^  1  was  desired  to 
treaties  with  the  Indian  powers;  I 
charged  with  it  in  my  instructions* 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  still  pei 
declaring  his  ignorance  of  any  soch 
struotions ;  and  said,  he  was  sure,  theyi 
not  pass  regularly-  throu^  his  dBSce, 
were  ever  signed  by  the  King. 

The  Earl  of  Si^olk  said,  that  all 
structions  to  governors  and  comi 
in  chief  necessarily  came  through  the  ( 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  were  coi 
signed  by  the  King. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  final!;, 
beg,  that  lord  Amherst  would  fiivouri 
with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent  to  I 
last  war,  which  authorised  him  to 
savages* 

Lord  Amherst  said,  he  would 
oblige  him,  with  his  Majesty's  permn 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  " 
Chatham's  Motion:  Contents  19; 
Contents  40. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr, 
Motion  Jhr  an  Enquiry  into  the  Sit 
the  Nation."]     Dec.  2.    Mr.  F<a  info 
the  House,  that,  agreeably  to  his  pi 
he  rose  to  move  the  House,  that  on 
ture  day  they  should  form  themselves  i 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  i 
sider  of  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
thought  it  necessar3%  he  said,  to 
the  meaning  and  extent  of  die 
motions  he  meant  to  propose,  wbic 
would  do  in  a  very  few  words.    He 
then,  that  the  Committee  shotdd 
the  expences  that  the  nation  had  io( 
in  consequence  of  the  American  vaiv^ 
the  resources  (hat  we  possess  to  raised 
supplies  necessary  for  its  continuance* 
the  second  pliice,  the  loss  of  men  frooif 
war.    Thirdly,  the  situation  of  trade,  f 
with  regard  to  America  and  the  f 
markets.     Fourtlily,  the  present  aiti 
of  the  war,  and  the  hopes  that  we 
rightly  entertain  from- its 
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lad  tba  conduct  sad  measures  of  the  pre- 
Mol  administratioDy  of  a  lasting  peace,  and 
ih)  our  present  ftituation  in  regard  to 
iscign  powers.  And  fifthly,  to  consider 
An  progress  sir  William  and  lord  Howe 
tore  made  in  consequence  ^f  the  powers 
ilnisted  to  them  as  commissioners,  by  an 
lctofthei6th  of  his  present  Majesty's 
sign,  for  granting  pardons,  &c.  for  the 
irpoee  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between 
jiest  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Under 
^  general  heads,  many  other  enquiries 
Mukl  arise,  and  it  would  be  the  business 
if  the  Committee  to  follow  every  path 
)tlL  promised  to  lead  to  a  thorough  in- 
Irtigttion  and  discovery  of  the  red.  state 
f  the  nation.  1  f,  continued  he,  it  appears 
m  the  nation  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  that 
k  late  and  present  measures  of  adminis- 
pion  have  reduced  us  to  an  extremity, 
ihich  he  was  afraid  they  certainly  had,  a 
r  STStem  must  be  introduced,  and  a  new 
or  ministers  appointed ;  but  if,  on  the 
nrjr,  the  nation  should  be  found  in  a 
'thiRff  state»  and  the  present  mea- 
likefy  to  prove  successful,  the  pre- 
em  should  be,  by  all  means,  con- 
and  the  present  ministers  remain 
power ;  for  none,  he  was  assured,  but 
present  ministers,  could  prosecute  the 
!0l  system.  He  concluded  with  mov* 
*<  That  this  House  will,  upon  Mon- 
tbe  2nd  of  February  next,  resolve 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
consider  of  the  State  of  the  Nation." 
Lord  North  said  he  cheerfully  agreed 
the  motion,  and  would  do  all  in  his 
er  to  promote  the  great  end  he  had  in 
.  Nothing  would  give  him  more  true 
;ht,  than  to  convince  the  House  that 
state  of  the  nation  was  much  more 
rishing:  than  many  of  the  opposite  side 
udly  did,  or  affected  to  believe.  At 
same  time  he  wished  to  be  understood, 
his  ready  compliance  with  the  molion 
d  not  p' delude  him  from  objecting 
papers  being  l^id  before  the  House 
\  might  prove  inconvenient,  or  hurtful 
the  country. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
ue  was  ordered  to  be  called  over  on. 
2od  of  February. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again,  and  moved,  **  That 

belaidbefore  this  House:  1.  AnAc- 

of  all  the  men  lost  and  disabled  in  his 

ty's  land  service  (including  marines 

mg  on  shore,  and  all  foreign  troops  im 

h  pay )  by  death,  desertion,  captivity, 

ds,  or  sickness,  in  any  provnice  of 

h  America,  since  the  Ist  of  November, 
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1774 ;  distinguishing  each  year,  corps,  and 
service.  2.  A  List  of  the  different  ships  and 
vessels  of  war,  and  hired  armed  vessels, 
which  have  been  employed  in  his  Majesty's 
service  in  North  America,  since  the  1st  of 
November  1774;  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  lost  or  rendered  unserviceable 
in  each  ship  or  vessel  respectively,  by 
death,  desertion,  captivity,  wounds,  or 
sickness ;  distinguishing  each  head.  3.  Ge- 
neral Returns  of  the  hospitals  in  North 
America,  made  up  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember 1774  to  the  1st  of  October  1777; 
together  with  the  state  of  them,  according 
to  the  last  returns ;  distinguishing  the  num- 
bers of  men  of  all  denominations  which 
have  died  or  recovered  during  the  above- 
mentioned  period.  4.  An  Account  of  the 
ships  of  war  and  armed  vessels,  appointed 
as  convoys  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom 
and  Ireland,  since  the  passing  in  the  16th  of 
his  present  Majesty,  the  American  Prohi- 
bition Art;  distinguishing  the  names  and 
force  of  the  ships  appointed,  and  the  par- 
ticular dates  and  services  upon  which  they 
were  so  appointed  as  convoys;  together 
with  the  notices  given  to  the  traders  of 
the  time  prefixed  for  their  sailing,  and  the  . 
actual  times  at  which  they  sailed  respec- 
tively. 5.  An  Account  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  of  war  which  have  been  employed, 
since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  as 
cruizers  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of 
this  kingdom  and  of  Ireland,  the  stations 
of  such  ships,  and  how  long  ordered  to 
continue  thereon,  with  the  times  of  their 
going  to  sea,  and  returnins  into  port* 
6.  Copies  of  the  last  general  monthly  re- 
turn of  the  forces  in  Great  Britain.  7*  Co- 
pies of  the  last  general  monthly  return  of 
the  forces  in  Ireland.  8.  Copies  of  the 
last  general  monthly  returns  of  his  Majes- 
ty's forces,  as  well  foreign  as  British,  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies."— 
All  these  motions  were  agreed  to.  He 
next  moved  for  *'  Copies  of  ail  ^uch  Pa- 
pers as  relate  to  any  steps  taken  for  the 
fulfilling  of  that  clause  of  an  Act,  passed 
in  the  16th  year  of  his  present  Majesty, 
intituled  ^  An  Act  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  ^ 

*  intercourse   with   the  colonies  of  New 

<  Hampshire,  Massachuset's  Bay,  Rhode 
«  Island,  Connecticut,  New   York,  New 

*  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  three  lower 

*  counties  -on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 

<  ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

*  and  Georgia,  during  the  continuance  of 

<  the  present  rebellion  within  the  said  co-^ 

*  lonies  respectively ;  for  repealinj^an  Act, 
«  made  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 

[8L] 
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present  Majesty,  to  discontinue  the  land- 
ing and  discharging,  lading  or  shipping, 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the 
town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and 
also  two  Acts,  made  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  for  restraining  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  colonies  in  the  said  Acts 
respectively  mentioned;  and  to  enable 
any  person  or  persons,  appointed  and 
authorised  by  his  Majesty  to  grant  par- 
dons, to  issue  proclamations  in  tlie  cases, 
and  for  the  purposes,  therein  mentioned ;' 
by  which,  persons,  appointed  and  autho- 
rized by  his  Majesty,  are  empowered, 
under  certain  conditions,  <  to  declare  any 
*  colony  or  province,  colonies  or  pro- 
'  vinces,  or  any  county,  town,  port,  dis- 
<  trict,  or  place,  in  any  colony  or  pro- 
'  vince,  to  be  at  the  peace  of  his  Majesty;' 
and  also  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  direct,  that  a  Return  of  such  colony  or 
province,  colonies  or  provinces,  county, 
town,  port,  district,  or  place,  in  any  co- 
lony Of  province,  as  has  or  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  at  the  King's  peace,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  of  the  said  Act,  be  laid  be- 
fore this  House.'' 

Lord  North  said  he  must  object  to  this 
motion.  He  was  ready  to  grant  every  rea- 
sonable information  in  his  power ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  that  discoveries  should 
be  made  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  could  not  see  what 
discovery  could  be  made,  in  the  least  in- 
jurious. None  was  called  for  that  the 
Americans  did  not  know  already.  They 
must  only  be  withheld,  he  presumed,,  be- 
cause they  might  prove  injurious  to  admi- 
oistration. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion. Negociations  to  rebels  in  arms, 
must  be  made,  not  to  the  people  at  large, 
but  to  select  bodies,  perhaps  to  indivi- 
duals ;  and  the  discovery  might  draw  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  others.  But, 
in  truth,  he  knew  not  that  any  negocia- 
tioi^  had  been  entered  into.  With  rebels 
^in  arms,  standing  up  for  independence,  no 
treaty  of  conciliation  could  be  made.  The 
▼ery  proposition  acknowledged  their  inde- 
pendence.        , 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  he  never 
knew  the  noble  lord  (North)  to  behave 
with  so  much  candour  and  generosity; 
be  had  agreed  to  every  tittle  of  his  hon. 
friend's  request ;  he  had  published  a  bond 
wherein  he  granted  all ;  but  in  the  end  was 
inserted  a  little  defeasance,  with  a  power 


of  revocation,  by  which  he  preservsd  kiiii* 
self  from  the  execution  of  every  gnat  he 
had  made.  His  conduct  renmaed  bin  of 
a  certain  governor,  who,  when  be  armtd 
at  his  place  of  appointment,  sat  down  to  a 
table  covered  with  every  daiotj  and  d^ 
cacy  that  art»  nature,  and  a  provident 
steward  could  furnish ;  but  a  pigmj  pbjri- 
cian,  who  watched  over  the  hc^th  of  tba 
governor,  excepted  to  one  dish,  becans 
It  was  disagreeable ;  to  another,  becaQKit. 
was  hard  of  digestion ;  to  a  third,  becmM 
it  was  unhealthy ;  uid  in  this  jprogreaBie 
mode,  robbed  the  Rovemor  of^evert  diA 
on  the  table,  and  left  him  without  a«BiMM 
He  exposed  the  folly  of  the  idea,  duitiPi 
must  not  negodate  with  the  Americial^ 
until  they  had  renounced  their  claim  rf 
independence.  Are  they  not,  he  obsenv^l 
in  possession  >  Are  they  not  iodepende^ 
dejaciof  They  possess  the  whole  oouotof 
of  America.  What  we  have,  we  hnil 
p;ained  by  arms.  If  we  have  a  govemmeill 
m  America,  it  is  founded  upon  coDqiicil| 
since  they  set  up  their  independenoe ;  m 
as  they  enjoy  the  right,  de  JaetOf  and  «V 
alone  de  jure,  we  must  and  ought  to  tn^ 
with  them  on  the  terms  of  a  foederil 
union.  He  instanced  the  suppositioB  4 
a  treaty  with  France.  The  kmg  of  Gm 
Britain  enjoys  the  risht  de  jure  to  m 
kingdom  of  France ;  uke  French  king  cij 
joys  it  dejacto  ;  he  is  merely  a  ood| 
usurper;  and  yet  would  it  be  a 
that  no  treaty  of  peace  could  take 
with  him  until  he  had  renounced  his  daiaj 
He  wished  the  House  to  coodder  the  4 
feots  that  would  arise  from  a  renuncittklj 
of  their  independence.  By  renoundiri 
their  independence,  the  Americaos  ai 
knowledged  their  rebellion  ;  by  acknow 
lodging  their  rebellion,  they  acknowledn 
their  crime ;  by  their  crime  they  wcff 
deprived  of  their  rights  and  obnoxious  f^ 
punishment.  In  such  case,  no  treiBf 
could  be  made  consistent  with  the  hoaoa 
of  the  British  name ;  so  that  terms  of  os> 
^ociation  must  be  entered  into  during  thel 
independence.  He  said,  that  the  A(^  ci 
which  lord  and  sir  W.  Howe  were  vests! 
with  their  commissions,  proposed  two  n0 
thods  to  be  prosecuted  to  oring  about  ^ 
peace ;  the  one  by  force  of  arms,  tlieotba 
by  terms  of  conciliation.  It  wouki  be  Ml 
cessary  to  inquire  if  both  these  methol 
had  been  practised ;  the  first,  he  was  n» 
Bible  had  been  indeed  tried,  but  he  «i 
afraid  the  second  had  not,  else  why  w^ 
not  New* York,  Staten  and  Loo^  '^4 
with  any  other  territory  we  are  in  poM| 
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lieB  dTy  restored   to  the  King's  peace  ? 
Governor  Tryoo  had  written  to  general 
Hofve  fi>r  the  purpose  of  restoring  New- 
York  to  the  King's  peace.    Greneral  Howe 
taowered,  that  he  could  not  do  it  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  secretary  of  state ; 
«d  there  it  stopped.    This,  he  hoped, 
voald  be  particularly  enquired  into.    He 
«ippfllrted  the  propriety  of  his  hen.  friend's 
'Motion,  on  several  other  grounds  equally 
lUe  and  pointed,  and  hoped  he  would  not 
depart  mm  a  tittle  of  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Dunnins  highly  approved  the  no- 
iioD  of  bis  hon.  friend,  and  lioped  be  would 
nersist  in  it  to  its  full  extent.  Thus  inde* 
anite,  the  Committee  may  enquire  into 
fvery  transaction  of  the  commissioners,. 
fsad  from  that  investigation,  every  mea- 
jiore  of  the  ministry,  relating  to  the  same 
lind,  would  bfe  laid  open.  At  the  same 
ibw  he  owned,  if  his  hon.  friend  had  ap- 
ylied  to  him  as  a  counsel  for  advice  on  the 
fiopriety  of  making  such  motion,  he  cer- 
Hiimy  should  have  Objected  to'it,  and  that 
jbr  this  plata  reason — that,  such  motions 
jisir-a-days  produce  nothing  but  an  an- 
jher.  m  thou  reverted  to  Uie  arguments 
)sf  Mr.  Stanley,  in  regard  to  the  discovery 
M  individuals  by  tlie  exposure  of  papers. 
Be  faw  no  danger  that  could  attend  such 
pipoBure.  If  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  have  been 
;ed  in  a  £ur  und  equitable'  negocia- 
what  hart  could  follow  from  the  dis- 

E  of  their  names  ?  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
that  any  unfair  treaty  has  been 
1  intOy  for  it  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
tton^  that  tampering  with  an  indivi- 
in  an  indirect  manner,  could  produce 
deciaive  effort.  He  begged  the  House 
consider  Che  peculiar  propriety  of  the 
iRsent  motion.  The  commission  to  lord 
ind  sir  W.  Howe,  followed  upon  an  Act 
priginating  in  this  House ;  and  it  was  the 
jia^  of  this  House  to  exfuntne  the  trans- 
Mm»»  that  had  followed  their  appoint- 
pieot. 

I  The  Attorney  General  replied  to  Mr. 
fanning,  and  was  contending  against  the 
|B  policy  of  giving  such  information  at  the 
|raKat  critical  moment ;  when  news  came 
Mn  the  Lords,  that  the  ministers  in  the 

Ett  House  had  agreed  to  the  same  mo- 
•  Hus  intelligence  produced  a  great 
M  of  laughter  amongst  the  minority, 
M  the  whisper  reaching  the  Attorney 
miieial,  threw  htm  into  a  little  confusion ; 
ht  having  recovered  from  it,  he  quitted 
^  defence  of  administration,  ana  said, 
^t  let  ministers  do  as  they  pleased  in 
w  or  any  other  House,  ho>  at  a  member 


of  pafl lament,  never  would  give  his  vofe 
for  making-public  the  circumstances  of  a 
negociation  during  its  progress.  However 
this  did  not  stifle  the  kugh,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  time. 

Mr.  T*  Townskend  said,  that  govern- 
ment had  pooriy  excused  the  failure  of 
the  first  negociation,  by  saying  the  Ame- 
ricans had  Set  up  for  independence,  would 
not  depart  fVom  that  claim,  and  for  thst 
reason  the  negociation  failed.  The  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  declare,  that  it 
broke  off,  because  commissioners  could 
not,  or  would  not  shew  their  powers 
and  commission,  if  the  reason  on  our 
side  be  true,  what  reprehension  does  not 
administration  merit,  for  not  sending  their 
commissioners  before  the  claims  of  inde- 
pendence were  set  up  ?  He  averred,  that 
the  commissioners  were  not  sent  out  till 
six  months  after  passing  the  Act.  This 
criminal  negligence  gave  rise  to  the  claim 
of  independence ;  that  alone  roused  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  hung  upon  them.  He  said,  ho 
was  more  surprised  at  an  anecdote,  that 
instant  brought  into  the  House,  than  ever 
he  had  been  at  all  the  former  instances  of 
ministerial  absurdity.  We  are  told  here, 
that  the  papers  cannot  be  laid  before  the 
House,  because  the  discovery  may  be 
hurtful  to  administration ;  they  may  con- 
tain circumstances  inconvenient  to  bo 
known,  injurious,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the 
state.  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  yet,  mark  the  conse- 
quence, the  motion  had  passed  in  the 
upper  House.  The  papers,  and  a  full  dis- 
closure of  every  hurtful,  inconvenient,  in- 
jurious, and  perhaps  fatal  circumstance,  is 
to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Is 
this  a  language  proper  for  this  House  ?  Is 
this  a  treatment  that  the 'representatives  of 
freemen  can  bear?  We  are  not  to  be 
trusted )  we  must  not  know  secrets ;  our 
superiors,  indeed,  may  search  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  but  we  are  too  dan- 

frrous  or  too  insignificant  to  be  trusted, 
will  make  no  further  comment  on  this 
affair;  it  is  one  of  those  glaring  abuses 
which  strike  to  the  heart  without  eluci- 
dation. 

Lord  North  assured  the  House,  that, 
notwithstanding  what  had  happened  in 
another  place,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that 
the  motion,  as  it  then  stood,  was  of  an  ex- 
tent which  sound  policy  could  not  agree 
with.  There  was  one  paper  in  particular 
which  he  thought  highly  improper  to  be 
made  public,  namely,  the  instructions  to 
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lord  and  general  Howe.    It  was  danger* 
ous    and    unprecedented    to    give    such 
papers  to  the  public  pending  a  negocia- 
tion.    Had  the  motion  been  in. a  more 
narrow  compass,  and  related  only  to  the 
steps  taken  in  consequence  of  their  power, 
he  would  have  readily  joined  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  made  it.    If  the  motion 
was  carried  in  another  place,  he  presumed 
it  might  be  with  sucti  qualification ;   at 
all  events,  he  had  one  consolation :  gen- 
tlemen  would  be  convinced  at  least,  that 
it  was  not-  from  any  motives  of  personal 
fear  or  conscious  culpability,    that    the 
King's  ministers  had  desired  to  withhold 
the   information  moved  for.      Whatever 
effect  the  anecdote  brought  into  the  House 
might  have  on  the  House  at  large,  he 
should,  for  his  own   part,  adhere  to  his 
former  opinion.     He  thought  it  extremely 
disorderly  to  mention  what  passed  in  ano- 
ther House,  in  order  to  influence  the  de- 
terminations   of   this.     What  the    other 
House  had  granted  was  nothing  to  this. 
The  Commons  were  not  to  be  guided  in 
their  deliberations  by  any  extrinsic  con- 
sideration whatever.     They  were  an  inde- 
pendent body,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
not  change  their  sentiments,   merely  on 
the  account  of  an   unauthenticated  anec- 
dote.   The  King's  servants  in  the  other 
House  were  most  certainly  intrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  administration :  they  were 
consequently  competent  judges  for  them- 
selves, what  ought,  and  what  ought  not  to 
be  disclosed  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  former  opinion,   that  no 
part  of  a  negociation  ought  to  be  made 

Eublic,  till  It  was  finally  concluded,   or 
roke  offl 

Mr.  T.  T&vomhend  contended,  he  was 
not  disorderly:  that  nothing  was  more 
usual,  than  to  take  notice  of  what  passed 
in  the  other  House ;  that  a  knowledge  of 
each  other's  deliberations  and  generals  en- 
timents  was  the  prime  motive  for  relaxing 
the  rebpecting  standing  orders  of  each 
House,  and  opening  their  doors  to  each 
other;  and  that  as  to  the  case  imme- 
diately before  them,  he  should  mention  a 
particular  circumstance,  which  happened 
but  a  few  days  before  in  the  other  House; 
ivhen  a  motion  being  made  for  papers  by  a 
noble  duke  (of  Richmond)  it  was  objected 
to  by  a  noble  earl  in  office  T Suffolk,)  but 
when  the  noble  duke  replied,  that  a  simi* 
laf  motion  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  other 
House,  the  noble  lord  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition. 
Mr.  Dunning  took  merit  to  hims^,  for 


being 'the  cause  of  coDtinuing  the  debate 
since  it  had  introduced  ao  anecdote  of  tlie 
utmost  consequence,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  evefj 
member.    He  was  sorry  that  the  learned 
Attorney  General  affected  to  be  ignocant 
of  the  terms  minority  and  majority ;  fae 
was  certain,  if  he  pleased,  he  couki  gi^ 
a  very  clear  definition  of  them,  for  he  wa  - 
occasionally  an  adherent  of  both.   He  did: 
not  think,  however,  that  the  noble  lonl 
would  be  in  a  minority,   unless  he  had 
given  instructions  to  some  of  his  adberenti. 
to  leave  him.    Here  the  Speaker  caUei 
him  to  order,  when  he  declared,  he  hat- 
broke  no  point  of  order,  and  thought  hiai» 
self  justified  in  proceeding.    That  the  neJ 
ble  lord  would  be  of  a  majority  he  mm 
convinced,  and  therefore  he  could  wish  la 
address  himself  to  the  members  who  woolf 
compose  that  majority.    He  begged  tbei^ 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  tb^i 
were  treated;  they  were  held  unworthy  ti^ 
be  trusted  with  a  secret;  and  yet 
mighty  secret  was  thrown  upon  a 
in  anotlier  place,  that  every  news-pa| 
reader  in  London  might  be  trusted 

it. 

Governor  Johnstone  adverted  in  a  lui 
crous  manner  to  the  artificial  passion  ial 
which  the  noble  lord  had  worked  hii 
up :  he  apologized  for  him,  by  observii 
that  it  was  nothing  wonderful  to  see  a 
nister  very  angry  Indeed,  at  being  left  ii 
so  awkward  a  situation.  He  said,  the 
had  been  called  the  war  of  parliament; 
was  made  in  assertion  of  the  pi 
rights  of  parliament ;  it  ^as  begun,  carri 
on,  and  supported  by  parliament,  m 
must  be  enaed  by  them  alone.  WhaC 
the  war  originated,  there  peace  skootf 
originate — ^in  that  House:  the  propositi^ 
of  peace  must  come  from  them,  or  tbei^ 
never  would  be  a  peace  at  all.  The  ia> 
straining  Acts  must  be  first  abolisliedj* 
those  unjust  and  impolitic  Acts,  which,  fay 
condemning  the  innocent  equally  with  m 
guilty,  made  it  the  interest  of  our  fi-ieodi 
to  league  with  our  enemies ;  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  did  actually  prodace  | 
that  very  independence  which  now  seemed  i 
to  stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  our  w^ 
ciators.  He  said,  the  Congress  was  ia 
general  composed  of  gentlemen  as  libeial 
and  respectahle  as  the  members  then  til- 
ing with  him ;  there  were,  indeed,  about 
four  or  fiVe  factious  spirits  amongst  tbeoB, 
who  have  been  enabled  to  carry  their 
views  to  the  height  they  have  done,  by  do 
other  means  than  the  riolent  obstinacy  aqtf 
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impolitic  measures  of  ministry.  If  we  had 
not  endeavoured  to  retrench  their  liberty » 
^  DCTer  could  ha^e  attained — they 
aerer  would  have  sought,  independence. 
He  took  notice  of  the  nourishing  state  to 
vhich  America  had  attained  in  a  very  few 
years  before  our  invasion  of  her  liberties, 
ind  imputed  that  improvement  to  the  iree- 
lofflofthe  laws  which  Great  Britain  had 
given  her — an  epitome  of  our  own  go- 
vernment. This  was  a  secret  which  Eng- 
hod  first  discovered,  of  rendering  her  so* 
vemment  in  the  extremities  of  her  wide 
anpire  as  compact  and  strong  as  that  of 
ither  free  nations  had  been  weak  and  in- 
qfcctoal — their  colonists  were  slaves ;  Bri- 
|Mn  had  made  hers  free  as  herself.  In  sup- 
port of  this  argument  he  instanced  the 
fiontinued  wars,  tumults,  outrages,  and 
Mcness  of  our  governments  in  the  East 
hdies— because  there  is  no  freedom  there 
^they  are  governed  in  Leadenhall-street. 
Be  thought  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
Rery  distracted  state  of  our  aflPairs  in  that 
Eoontry,  to  give  notice,  that  he  would,  on 
tone  future  day,  move  the .  House  to  go 
bto  a  committee  on  the  affiurs  of  the  East 
Uia  Company. 
Colonel   BarrS  shewed  some  humour 

ron  the  embarrassment  of  the  noble  lord, 
was  enough  to  make  any  premier  not ' 
idy  angry,  but  mad,  to  see  himself  re- 
noed  to  such  a  dilemma— either  to  vote 
hat  what  was  proper  to  be  communicated 
i  the  Lords,  was  not  fit  for  the  ear  of  the 
(omoioos — or  to  intreat  his  friends,  who 
live  hitherto  carried  him  through  every 
Pposition,  to  leave  him  on  this  occasion 
i  an  awkward  minority. •  He  wished  to 
now  with  what  grace  his  lordship  could 
lind  up  in  that  House,  and  say ;  **  the 
iooie  of  Lords,  and,  through  them,  all 
ke  nation  shall  know  these  things ;  bat 
Mom  and  sound  policy  compel  me  to 
toep  them  a  secret  from  the  House  of 
Semmons."  If  the  noble  lord  was  of 
bt  sentiment,  he  advised  him  to  carry 
b  patriotism  still  further,  and  impeach 
lose  ministers,  who,  contrary  to  wisdom 
id  sound  policy,  had  dared  to  betray  the 
dog'a  secrets  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
b  lordship  would  take  this  step,  the  colo- 
si  was  ready  to  join  him,  and  recom- 
leoded  him  for  further  support  to  a  mem- 
er  then  sitting  near  him  (the  Solicitor 
leneral)  who,  when  he  used  to  divide 
fkh  minorities,  expressed  a  fondness  for 
apeachments,  [alluding  to  his  promised 
Bpeachment  of  lord  Hillsborough,  for  his 
Dcial  conduct,  as  secretary  of  state  for 


the  colonies ;]  and  now  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  again  in  a  minority,  might  probably 
feel  a  return  of  the  same  roclination.  To 
grant  a  motion  for  papers  to  be  kid  before 
one  House,  and  refuse  it  to  another,  wm 
such  an  indienity,  as  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  submit  tow  No  argument  could 
be  offered  to  reconcile  to  common  sense 
the  rejection  of  the  motion,  except  the  mi« 
nister  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  Lorda 
are  above  attending  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
nation  ;'and  that  papers  on  their  table  may 
lie  unnoticed.  His  lordship's  warmth  in 
his  present  novel  situation,  might  teach 
him  to  make  allowance  for  the  heat  of 
those  gentlemen,  who,  glowing  with  a  ge* 
nerous  fire,  with  truth  and  reason  on  their 
sides,  are  often  unfortunately  in  a  mino- 
rity.  The  minister^  deserved  from  them  ti 
similar  indulgence,  when  he  accidentallw 
found  himself  in  a  minority— a  cad>inet  mi« 
nority  I  He  concluded  with  congratulat- 
ing his  lordship  on  his  present  happy  situ« 
ation. 

The  Solicitor  General  spoke  against  the 
indefinite  latitude  of  the  motion.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  expressions  used  in  the 
debate  of  '<  granting  or  refusing*'  infor- 
mation, did  not  apply  to  admiidstratioo, 
but  to  the  House  granting  or  refusing  the 
propositions  which  might  come  from  any 
of  its  members  individually ;  therefore  the 
words  carried  no  insult  to  the  House; 
neither  was  it  any  indignity  to  the  mem- 
bers, that  information  should  be  refused  to 
one  House  which  had  been  granted  to  ano« 
ther :  if  the  House  desired  it,  it  could  not 
be  refused.  The  question  then  was,  whe- 
ther the  House  should  judge  it  proper  te 
grant  or  refuse  what  was  desired  by  some 
of  its  members.  Gentlemen,  who  thought 
it  a  slight  on  that  House  to  contest  the 
motion  an  instant  after  it  was  carried  in 
another  place,  should  recollect,  that  whilsl 
they  seemed  to  support  their  dignity,  they 
were  absolutely  trampling  upon  it ;  and 
he  wondered  any  gentleman  would  venture 
to  say,  in  that  House — ^*  the  House  of 
Lords  have  determined  to  do  this,  there- 
fore we  must  do  it  also.?' 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  only  argu« 
ment  which  had  been  offered  agamst  his 
motion,  was  now  overturned  by  the  vote 
of  the  Lords—- the  danger  of  betraying 
secrets.  Those  secrets  were  laid  open  by 
the  resolution  of  the  upper  House;  it 
was  therefore  no  longer  an  argument  to 
be  refuted.  He  would  not  recede  from 
the  literal  extent  of  the  motion.  The 
instructions  to  our  commissioners,  which 
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Ibe  noUe  lord  wanted  to  concealy  were  a 
principal  object  to  him.  He  was  uAd  of 
a  pending  negociation ;  it  had  already  been 
pending  for  two  years,  and  if  it  were  to 
continue  for  twenty  more,  the  same  reason 
would  hold  good  till  then,  against  an  en* 
quiry  into  the  reasons  why  it  had  not 
succeeded.  As  yet  no  visible  good  efiect 
had  been  experienced  from  granting  the 
instructions,  except  the  income  of  100/. 
a  week  to  each  of  the  commissioners.  The 
noble  lord  said,  he  had  mentioned  that 
those  instructions  had  been  moved  for  be- 
fore, and  refused  for  the  reason  now  ad- 
vanced. It  was  not  right  to  disclose  them 
at  that  time.     Is  tliat,  then,  never  to  be 

f [ranted,  which  has  been  once  refused? 
s  the  glorious  right  of  being  ignorant  of 
public  afiairs  never  to  be  given  up  ?    Are 
we  to  tell  our  constituents,  we  are  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  public 
•transactions— that  they  are  only  to  be  com- 
«iunicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  I  may 
be  told,  said  he,  we  are  contending  for  a 
▼ery  trifling  matter,  and  that  when  all  the 
«teps  taken  towards,  a  pacification  are  laid 
beiore  us,  they  will  amount  to  nothing: 
their  effect  will,  of  course,  be  nothing. 
Yet,  I  contend,  that  those  two  nothings 
"will  amount  to  something.     You  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  your  profession  there 
is  a  form  of  returning  a  writ  nihU  ;  yet, 
Sir,  you  well  know,  Uiat  a  return  of  two 
mihm  amounts  to  a  9cire  ^/kciks,  which  k 
a  powerful  something.     Now,  the  some- 
liimg  that  would  be   produced  by  the 
two  nifiils  which  may  he  returned  to  us 
apon  the  present  enquiry,  will  be  a  con- 
viction to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  this 
House,  of  the  incapacity  or  absolute  dis- 
inclination in  administration  to  put  an  end 
to  the  distractions  with  which  this  empire 
18  torn ;    and  enable  us  to  apply  an  eTOO- 
tual  remedy  to  those  disorders,  before  the 
foil?!  madness,  or  wickedness  of  ministers 
•hall  have  brou^t  us  to  a  state  of  irre- 
trievable ruin.    By  shewing  us  the  causes 
why  past  negociations  have  failed,  it  will 
point  out  a  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
may  be  free  from  those  difficulties  that 
liave  caused  our  past  miscarriages.    Con- 
vinced, perhaps,  of  the  inefficacy  of  vio- 
lent remedies,  we  may  learn,  though  late, 
to  prescribe  lenitives.    For  the  two  years 
that  a  certain  noble  lord  (G.  Germahi) 
has  presided  over  American  afiairs,  the 
most  violent,  scalping,  tomahawk  mea- 
aures  h^ve  been  pursued :— bleeding  has 
been  his  only  prescription.  If  a  people  de- 
prived of  tlieiT  ancieiit  righta  aie  grown  tu- 


multuoHS — bleed  them  I  If  they  are  attack* 
ed  with  aaptritof  msurrectioD— <bleed  tfacaii 
If  their  fever  should  rise  into  rebeUimi-* 
bleed   them,   cries    this  state-phymcieBl 
more  blood !  more  bkrad  i  sttU  more  bkwdl  i 
When  Dr.  Sangrado  had  persevered  in  a  1 
similar  practice  of  bleeding  his  patieoti^^^ 
killing  by  the  very  BMans  which  he  adopb'  \ 
ed  as  a  cure — his  man  took  the  Kberti 
remonstrate  upon  the  necessity  4»f 
tng  in  a  practice  to  which  thoosaads 
their  patients  had  fallen  sacrifices, 
which  was  beghining  to.  bring  their  ni 
into  disrepute.      The   doctor  ani 
^<  I  believe  we  have,  indeed,  carried 
matter  a  little  too  &r,  but  you  oanst 
I  have  written  a  book  upon  the  eScmcj 
this  practice,  therefore,  though  every 
tient  we  have  ^euki  die  by  it, 
continue  the  bleedii^  for  the  evedit  of 
book.'* — He  asked  the  coble  lord,  wiiol 
often  held  Mr.  Wa^iogton  and  hia 
very  cheap,  what  idea  be  enterlaiiied 
their  courage  and  al^ilities  since  he 
the  accounts  arrived  that  very  dai 

He  said,  a  fem  davs  ago  he 
suspicion  of  some  division  loadmuil 
tion,  conceived  from  the  circumstance  i 
reading  the  King's  Speech  at  the  hi 
of  a  certain  noble  lorn  on  the  dai 
it  was  delivered  In  parliament, 
mier  then  contradicted  him,  and   ti 
largely  of  their  unanimity ;   but,  now, 
wcMrds  were  verified,  from  the  different 
timent  of  ministers  in  the  upper  and  k 
House :  and  hence  he  was  warranted, 
thought,  in  drawing  this  conclusion' 
he,  whose  sentiments  .seemed  motA 
sonable,  was  the  most  inconsistent  in 
conduct.    The  noUe  lord  at  the  head 
the  Treasury  always  professed  a  di 
for  peace ;   yet  would  not  give  any 
that  he  had  taken  a  single/  step  to«ri 
obtaining  it:   but  the  minister  in  ant 
House  had  ever  declared,  that  it  was 
opinion  nodiing  ought  to  be  dene 
towards    a   pacification;    he,    ther< 
shewed  no  objection  to  produce 
which,  in  testimony  of  fits 
would  shew  that  nothing  had  been 
The  hon«    gentleman  concluded  with 
suggestion  to  those  members  who 
sometimes  of  being  independent  in 
principles,  though  they  constantly 
ported  administration ; — telling  theai» 
they  did  not  on  this  occasion  stand  up 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  they  cooki 
after  wipe  away  the  imputation  of 
mere  puppets  to  the  minister,  withou 
principle  of  renoa^  pride,  or  hoaaur. 
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€oreroor  Pownall  said,  he  had  no  in- 
leitJoD  of  mixing  in  with  the  debate  of 
his  day;  but  as  he  never  had  let  any  op- 
wrtonity  of  speaking  pass,  when  the 
ibject  of  peace  or  concihation  came  upon 
be  tapis;  and  as  he  most  devoutly 
Mhed  to  see  peace  between  this  country 
ad  America,  he  did  presume  to  offer 
tttself  to  the  House.  He  said,  he  had 
mething  which  he  conceived  to  be  of 
b  last  importance  to  communicate  to  the 
Eott$e»  on  this  veiy  point :  he  did'oot  care 
ledier  the  papers  asked  for  were  granted 
r  fiot :  not  tnat  he  would  stand  in  the 
bcnption  made  by  a  learned  gentleman, 
f  those  who  were  supposed'  to  confess 
bnselTes  unworthy  of  having  these  pa- 
ps communicated  to  them ;  but  really, 
ksttw  the  papers  asked  for,  from  the 

tission,  down  to  the  lowest  draught, 
of  so  little  consequence,  that  he 
liMight  then  unworthy  of  the  House,  so 
ir  af  respected  the  subject  of  peace.  That 
ka  the  act  of  parliament  itself  was  of  no 
Dport  to  that  point;  for,  under  the 
Nen  of  this  Act,  the  government  of 
tk  country  could  not  treat  with  the  Ame« 
ksns  but  as  subjects.  In  this  view  of  it, 
kestioiis  have  been  asked,  Had  lord  Howe 
ers  to  treat  ?  or  did  the  Americans 
to  treat?  Lord  Howe,  he  said, 
have  no  powers  to  treat  with  them 
the  ground  which  they  insisted  to  take ; 
they  refused'  to  treat  on  any  other 
Qod.  They  did  not  only  refuse  it  then, 
five  months  afler.  After  general 
had  finished  his  campaign  of  1776, 
CoDgress  came  to  resolutions  to  instruct 
Inr  commissioners  at  the  several  courts 
^Eurofie,  to  assure  those  courts,  that 
|k]viihstanding  <<  the  artful  and  insidious 
'eavours  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
represent  the  congress  and  inhabitants 
''e  United  States,  as  having  a  disposi* 
again  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
crown  of  Great  Bri^tain,  it  is  their  de- 
uoatton,  at  all  events^  to  maintain  their 
Hependence.""  He  then  produced'  a  copy 
fthe  resolve,  dated  Dec.  SO,  1776,  and 
W  it  to  the  purport  above.  Here,  said 
^what  terms  will  the  gentlemen  in  gO' 
jftment,  on  their  side  the  Hbuse,  offer  ? 
ftat  terms  will  the  gentlemen  on  the 
per  side  desire  to  meet  these  proposi- 
W«?  Will' they  also  make  this  artful  and 
Wioug  representation  of  the  disposition 
Pthe  Americans  ?  I  know,  said  he,  that 
•at  I  have  said,  and  what  I  shall  say  fur- 
jr,  will  displease  gentlemen  on  both 
*Bfit;  but  I  have  no   managements  to 


keep,  either  with  indiriduab  or  parties  of 
men :  I  have  none  to  oblige ;  I  have  none 
to  fear.  On  occasions  like  this,  I  shall 
look  not  to  men,  but  to  things,  and  in  thalt 
line  shall  inform  the  House,  and  perhapa 
the  nation,  for  I  do  not  see  that  they  haara 
yet  learnt  it,  of  a  very  serious  troth.  Thati 
the  House  may  not  think  that  I  am  has* 
arding  opinions,  and  talking  at  random,  I 
will  beg  to  remind  them,  that  nine  yeai» 
ago,  in  the  years  1768  and  1769,*  wbea 
you  were  beginning  the  quarrel  that^ 
has  brought  on  this  horrid  and  destructive 
war,  I  did  explain  to  the  House,  not  ia 
general  words,  but  by  a  particular  detail. 
Hie  state  and  circumstances  of  America, 
and  its  inhabitants ;  and  from  thence  de« 
scribed  the  issue  of  this  business  literally 
and  precisely  as  it  has  turned  out  in  every 
event  to  this  great  aad  interesting  one. 
There  was  nobody,  at  that  time,  who 
knew  so  much  of  the  matter  as  myaelf ; 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  at  that  time;  I 
npoke  out,  without  management  or  reserve. 
The  House  did  not  care  to  believe  it,  and 
were  less  willing  to  hear  it :  I  was  not  well 
heard,  yet  it  was  true ;  it  has  proved  true 
in  almost  every  iota.  Wlien,  upon  your 
sending  troops  to  Boston,  the  Americana 
were  driven  to  war,  I  first  informed  this 
House,  and  I  believe  government  also,  that 
tlie  Americans  were  not  unprepared  to 
meet  any  event ;  that  they  had  foreseen 
what  must  come,  and  wQre  prepared  both 
in  civil  as  well  as  military  arrangements, 
to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  to  resist 
your  measures.  I  then  informed  the 
House  of  the  very  constitution  by  which 
they  now  act,  under  the  Congress.  1  then 
informed  the  House  of  their  harving 
planned  and  modelled  an  army  :  the 
House  did  not  care  to  understand,  though 
they  did  not  disbelieve  me. 

I  now  tell  this  House  and  government, 
that  the  Americans  never  will  return 
again  to  theii;  subjection  to  the  govern* 
meot  of  this  country.  If  the  paper  whioh 
I  have  just  read  be  not  sufficient  proof,  I 
may,  perhaps,  on  a  future  occasion,  6X« 
plain  something  of  still  more  importance* 
but  this  must  be  coi^viction  to  any  person^ 
who  understands  the  course  of  affairs.  A 
people,  whose  affairs  are  interwoven  and 
BO  connected  as  the  affairs  of  the  Arae* 
ricans  are  with  several  European  states^ 
pledging  themselves  to  those  states  in  this 
solemn  manner,  are  engaged  beyond  all 
possibility  of  retreat.     On  this  ground,  as 

*  See  Vol.  16,  pp.  494.  605.  610. 
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well  as  JQrom  the  cooTictioo  of  many  other 
natters  which  my  mind  posMsses,  but 
which  the  present  is  not  the  proper  time 
lo  explain  tnem  in,  I  now  take  upon  me  to 
Msert  directljy  and  in  terms,  that  your  so- 
vereignty over  America  is  abolished  and 
gone  for  ever.  I  could  say  the  same  of 
your  Navigation  Act ;  but  1  will  not  enter 
upon  that  subject,  particularly  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  House  seems  unwilling  to  be 
told  this.  I  will  only  repeat  what  I  said 
on  a  like  occasion,  and  upon  a  like  tem- 
per of  the  House — if  the  House  is  not 
disposed  to  believe  this,  if  the  House  is 
unwilling  to  hear  it,  they  will  remember 
that  they  have  been  told  it ;  that  they  have 
been  forewarned  of  it ;  and  I  repeat  as  a 
truth  in  actual  event,  the  sovereignty  of 
this  country  over  America  is  abolished 
and  gone  for  ever ;  the  Navigation  Act  is 
annihilated. 

Of  what  use,  then,  are  these  papers, 
commissions,  instructions,  or  any  other 
papers  formed  under  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  supposes  that  sovereignty  to  exist  ? 
of  what  use  or  power  is  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment respecting  that  country  ?  of  what 
Hnport  are  our  debates  on  this  subject  ?  It 
may  be  matter  of  amusement  for  different 
aides  of  the  House,  to  continue  endless 
and  fruitless  disputes,  and  abuse  one  ano- 
ther on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  of  no  import 
to  the  Americans ;  it  is  ef  no  real  import 
to  the  point  of  business  in  this  pressing 
crisis.  Until  you  shall  be  convinced  that 
you  are  no  longer  sovereigns  over  Ame- 
rica, but  that  the  United  States  are  an  inn, 
dependent,  sovereign  people — until  you 
are  prepared  to  treat  with  them  as  such ; 
it  is  01  no  conseauence  at  all,  what 
schemes  or  plans  of^ conciliation  this  side 
the  House,  or  that,  may  adopt.  I  have  at 
this  time  told  you  the  fact,  which  I  have 
just  now  declared,  in  order  that  ye  may 
no  longer  amuse  and  abuse  yourselves 
with  impracticable  ideas.  And  as  of  the 
sovereignty,  so  I  say  of  the  Navigation 
Act.  You  must  no  longer  expect  to  rea- 
son, or  act,  as  though  that  still  existed,  or 
would  be  any  longer  permitted  to  have  ef- 
fect. The  Americans  have  repealed  it, 
and  it  is  annihilated  with  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Those  persons  who  hear  me, 
nay  remember,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  business,  1  told  them,  that  the  House 
of  Bourbon  only  wanted  an  occasion  to 
dispute  the  ground  of  our  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  that  they  would  insert  them- 
selves in  this  business  (if  they  had  no 
Other  views)  to  this  very  point.    We  have 
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I  given  them  the  very  occasion,  and 
they  not  inserted  themselves  in  the 
neas  ?  If  you  were  at  this  moment  is  i 
with  America  oo  that  point,  it  ii  not 
her  power  to  grant  you  terms 
to  tbat  Act;   they  could  meet  yoa 
on  such  terms  as  are  not  contrary  to. 
incongruous  with,  their  engagements 
France.    Desirous  as  they  were  of  i 
mercial  treaty  with  Spain,  **  they 
not  propose  any  terms  to  h»  ^ 
majesty,  but  such  as  were  not  in< 
with  their  eogacements  with  Frsooe^ 
disagreeable  to  hb  most  Christian 
ty."     In  the  very  same  predicament 
they  meet  you  whenever  they  con 
treat  with  you.    To  speak  preosdy, 
have  not  as  yet  any  actual,  aefinitiven 
with  France,  but  the  two  powers  are 
stipulations  and  convention,  in  whichj 
perfectly  understand  each  other, 
treaty  that  this  country  can  ever 
with  America,  is  foederal,  and  that, 
bably,  only  commercial.    In  such 
perhaps,  you  may  obtain  favourable  i 
but   exclusive  terms  of  trade  you 
never  more  expect.    They  are 
to    maintain    their  independence   sti 
events.    The  Dutch,    in    th^r 
hawked  about  the  offer  of  the  sovei 
of  their  country.    They  offered  it  to2 
duke  of  AnJQU ;  they  offered  it  to  H( 
the  3rd  of  France ;  they  offered  it  to ' 
zabeth  of  England;  but  the  Am( 
will  never  offer  that  of  their  count 
any  power  on  earth.    They  have  a 
different  measure  in  reserve ;  which 
haps  1  may  on  some  future  occasion 
plain.    They  are  determined  at  all 
to  be  independent;  and  they  will 
AD,  then,  tiiat  remains  for  us,  if  we 
to  adopt  what  is  really  practicable, 
take  such  ground  as  is  actually  lef^  U 
Let  us  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
consideration,  and  revise  all  our  lai 
specting  the  government,  revenues, 
trade  of  America,  and  of  our  comi 
in  Europe.     And  let  us,  on  such  revii 
adapt  our  laws  to  our  actual,  not  our 
ginary  state.    I  was  once  called  U] 
'a  noble  lord,  who  is,  I  am  sure,  as  uni 
in  his  wishes  for  peace,  as  be  is  in  j 
spirit  for  conducting  the  war,  to 
such  a  committee  two  or  three  years 
I  wish  it  had  then  been  come  into.     I 
now,  in  my   turn,  call  upon  that 
lord.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
thing  we  have  lefl  to  do,  or  can  do. 
to  the  papers  called  for,  they  are  of. 
more  consequence  than  so  much 
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Fv    Nothing  can  have  been  done^  no* 
ever  will  be  done  in  that  line ;  so  I 
not  whether  the  House  grants  the 
pCioD  or  not. 

fjf>Td  George  Germain  declared,  that  he 
jl  never  said  that  the  Americans  were  a 
^d\j  or  a  cowardly  enemy.  He  had, 
|eed,  ever  asserted,  that  with  equal  force 
Iperai  Washington  could  not  stand  bc- 
^  the  Britisli  troops,  who  were  at  this 
^perhaps  thebraTest  m  the  world,  and 
in  the  present  war  performed  services 
led  in  the  history  of  empires.  This 
lis  belief,  and  the  news  just  received 
given  him  no  reason  to  alter  his  opi- 
General  Washington's  force  was 
not  speaking  of  the  militia ;  ge- 
Howe's  numbers  were  but  13,000 
and  file;  yet  he  defeated  the  conti- 
'  troops.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
«r  favourable  the  accounts  just  re- 
might  be,  nothing  decisive  had 
ined.  General  Howe  had  been  vie- 
in  two  general  engagements ;  the 
in  his  march  to  Philadelphia,  which 
taken  possession  of  by  the  King's 
on  the  25th  September ;  the  last, 
the  rebels  attacked  onr  camp,  and 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  He  be- 
'  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  abi- 
of  the  generals,  and  the  bravery  of. 
oops ;  and  particularly  on  the  gallant 
iour  of  sir  Harry  Clinton,  in  an  ex- 
piion  up  the  North  River,  in  which 
had  been  performed  scarcely  en- 
i  to  credit,  if  they  had  not  been  au- 
.  icated  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
only  check  the  troops  had  received, 
in  the  attack  of  a  fort  near  Philadel- 
00  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware, 
unfortunately  miscarried;  but  even 
affair,  nothing  was  to  hp  imputed 
iiconduct,  or  wont  of  bravery ;  but 
merely  the  effect  of  those  accidents  to 
the  best  planned  operations  are  lia* 
As  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
Iways  understood,  that  no  part  of  a 
ciation  ought  to  be  disclosed  while  it 
depending.  If  the  powers  of  *  the 
for  appointing  commissioners  to  treat 
our  subjects  in  America,'  were  ina- 
ate,  that  might  be  a  ffood  reason  for 
'  iog  what  had  been  done  under  those 
and  applying  to'  parliament  for 
extensive  ones.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
been  so  much  as  hint^,  by  those 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  re- 
N  *11  steps  towards  conciliation  at  the 
!y  threshold ;  they  refused  to  treat  upon 
[VOL.  XIX.] 


any  other  terms  but  being  acknowledged 
an  independent  assembly,  the  full  repre- 
sentative of  the  several  independent  states 
who  appointed  them.  Varidus  opinions 
had  been  given  from  different  sides  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
la:st,  was  of  opinion,  that  America  would 
not  treat,  unless  we  acknowledge  her  to 
be  independent ;  that  we  were  unequal  to 
reduce  her  by  force  of  arms  to  obedience: 
and  that  the  most  we  could  now  expect 
was  to  enter  into  a  foederal  alliance  with 
her  upon  commercial  principles.  As  to 
the  practicability  of  reaucing  our  rel^elli- 
ous  subjects  in  America  by  force  of  arms, 
great  as  our  resources,  powerful  as  our 
fleets  and  armies,  and  brave  and  able  as 
we  were,  he  began  to  despair  of  success  if 
they  should  continue  united ;  but  still,  for 
his  part,  he  should  think  himself  highly 
criminal,  if  he  advised,  or  co-operated  in 
any  measures  for  entering  into  a  fcederal 
union  with  rebels.  If  they  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  a  state  of  constitutional 
obedience,  he  should  for  his  part  be  much 
better  pleased  to  break  off  all  political  con- 
nection whatever  with  them,  than  stoop 
to  the  humiliating  condition  of  submitting 
to  what  terms  they  might  think  proper  to 
grant.  Though  he  differed  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  as  to  the  proposition  of  a  fcede- 
ral commercial  union,  he  heartily  ac- 
quiesced in  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
ultimate  views  of  the '  colom'es.  He  be- 
lieved, they  were  the  same  from  the  be- 
S inning;  that  they  aimed  at  indepen* 
ence;  and  that  nothing  short  of  that 
would  content  them'.  If  parliament  .were 
willing  to  relinquish  the  sovereignty  of 
America,  he  would  cheerfully  acquiesce, 
because  it  was  his  duty ;  if,  on  'the  other 
hand,  parliament  saw  the  necessity  of  pro- 
secuting the  war  upon  the  mere  principle 
of  self-defence,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
most  decisive  exertions  should  be  made ; 
for  he  was  certain,  nothine  short  of  those 
would  answer  any  effectual  purpose.  Cam- 
paign afler  campaign,  battle  afler  battle, 
would  never  answer,  and  roiffht  in  another 
view  be  attended  withgreat  danger.  Ame- 
rica was  almost  ruineo^and  suffering  under 
every  species  of^uman  misery.  The  idea 
of  a  permanent  separation  from  this  coun- 
try miffht  probably  detach  numbers  from 
wnat  they  deemed  a  just  cause,  whilea 
security  of  their  rights,  and  a  modification 
of  our  claims,  was  what  alone  they  ima- 
gined their  leaders  had  in  view.  If,  there- 
fore, means  could  be  devised  to  prevent 
the  secret  assistance  they  received^  from 
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some  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  he  still  re- 
tained an  expectation,  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  return  to  their  auty.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one  had 
represented  him  as  delighting  in  blood :  he 
b^ged  leave  to  assure  him,  he  was  entirely 
mistaken ;  he  always  abhorred  the  effusion 
of  blood,  could  it  have  been  possibly 
avoided.  He  was  equally  mistaken  rela- 
tive to  his  imputed  ideas  about  uncon- 
ditional submission.  No  man  was  ever 
more  ready  to  give  way,  even  to  the  pre- 
judices of  America  than  he  was,  but  he 
could  never  learn,  how  it  was  possible  to 
treat  with  subjects  in  arms,  till  they  ac- 
knowledged the  relation,  which  could  be 
the  only  foundation  of  treaty ;  namely, 
that  they  were  subjects.  This  was  his  de- 
cided opinion  before  he  came  into  office ; 
he  had  been  uniform  in  his  language. 

General  Convoav  observed,  that  the  no- 
ble lord  said,  if  the  colonies  should  con- 
tinue united,  the  strength,  prowess,  and 
resources  of  this  country,  however  great, 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  subduing  them. 
The  noble  lord  does  not  say,  diey  are  not 
united ;  yet hislordship,  accerdingto  his  own 
argument,  isfor  prosecuting  the  war  without 
the  least  prospect  of  success.  He  believed, 
if  parliament  would  once  adopt  pacific  mea- 
sures, matters  might  be  yet  amicably  set- 
tled; we  might  recover  the  monopoly  of 
the  American  trade,  which  was  all  we|*ever 
had  a  right  to  expect ;  and  become  once 
more,  a  happy,  united,  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. It  was  probable,  if  mmisters  much 
longer  persisted  in  measures  of  devastation 
and  carnage,  that  America  would  never 
treat,  or  acknowledge  any  political  rela- 
tion whatever ;  but  that  no  more  proved, 
that  they  would  not  now,  than  every  other 
prediction  of  theirs,  which  afterwards  by 
their  conduct  came  to  be  fulfilled.  On 
the  whole,  if  some  proposition  was  not 
shortly  made,  on  our  part,  he  should  not 
be  surprised,  if  the  people  of  America  ever 
after  refused  to  hear  of  accommodation ; 
because  were  he  similarly  circumstanced, 
he  should  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
He  concluded  by  affirming,  that  all  the 
evils  which  had  since  happened,  arose 
from  the  Act  impowering  commissioners  to 
treat ;  the  defectiveness  of  the  instructions 
under  that  Act;  and  the  delay  and  neg- 
lect in  not  sending  out  the  commissioner 
in  time. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas  declain^ed  vehe- 
mently against  the  propriety  of  the  motion; 
and  insisted,  that  to  bring  America  to  rea- 
son, we  must  make  her  fed  our  power. 


He  said,  he  was  not  in  Aalastparlittiieol; 
and  could  not  consequently  judge,  hoi 
far  either  party  were  wrong  in  the  bcgia 
ning ;  but  since  he  had  the  honour  m  i 
seat  in  that  House,  he  had  acted  ttnifonslj 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  free  from  pw 
tiality.  or  predilection ;  and  that  if  the 
same  scene  was  to  present  itsdf  again,  he 
never  gave  a  single  vote  that  he  would  sol 
cheerfully  repeat. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  H» 
tion : 

Tellers. 


Yeas 


Noes 


CMr.Fox       -    .    . 
I^Lord  John  Cavendish 


{ 


So  it 


Mr.  Rice     •    •    •    • 
Sir  Ghrey  Cooper    -    - 

passed  in  the  negative 


I 


Debate  in  iht  Camnums  on  the  At 
Estimates^   and  on  the  Lou  of  Gt 
Bttrgoyne*s  Army  at  Saratoga.'}    Dee. I 
The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  T 
ply,  to  consider  of  the  Army  Estimateti 

Lord  Harrington  moved.  That  9(^r 
men  be  employed  in  Great  Britain  fbr^ 
service  of  the  year  1778,  guards, 
sons,  and  invalids  included. 

Colonel  BarrS  desired  to  know, 
any  subsequent  supplies  should  be 
ed,  what  was  the  number  of  troops 
in  America. 

Lord  Barrington  replied,  that  the 
army  upon  paper  consisted  of  55,095 1 
lAfflOO  of  which  were  under  general' 
too,  20,000  under  general  Howe,  and 
remaining  21,000,  consisting  of  npi 
provincials,  &C.  were  servine  at  Nev-Ti 
Staten-Island,  Rhode  Island,  Nova- 
the  West-Indies,  Pensacola,  &c 

Mr.  Byng  wished  to  mention  a 
stance  whicR  occurred  to  him,  oo  a 
lord's  observing,  the  night  before, 
general  Howe   always  attacked 
Washington  with  an  inferior  force, 
should  be  glad  to  know,    whether 
20,000  men,  which  were  now  said  lo  f 
landed  with  general  Howe,  were  ii 
to  the  number  of  15,000  men,  which  i 
been  stated  to  be  under  the 
general  Washington.    The  noble  lord ; 
terday  represented  the  number  flf 
army  to  be  13,000  men»   and  _ 
Washin^on's  15,000.     It  appeared 
tremely  mconsistent  to  him  that  gc 
Howe  should  attack  an  army  of  li 
men  with  only  13,000  men,  wfaeD* 
number  of  his  army  was  actmdly  W 
V  the  aecouut  now  given  by  the  nobk 
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wai  oorredy  we  had  do  great  reason  to 
piide  ourselves  in  our  superior  bravery; 
tf  we  iiHMt  kave  had  a  superiority  of  fpur 
to  three. 

Lord  George  Germain  acknowledged  it 
fas  true  he  had  stated  the  army  under 
geoeral  Howe  to  be  ISyOOO  men,  and  ge- 
neral Washington's  to  be  15,000  men,  and 
did  80  still  ^  but  then  he  neither  included 
ID  that  number  the  artillery,  officers,  or 
wounded  soldiers*  He  only  spoke  of 
13,000  men  with  arms  on  their  shoulders; 
13,000  effective  men  engaged  in  battle, 
lod  that  conquered  15,0(K). 

Colonel  Barri  expressed  the  greatest 
forprize  at  the  reply  of  the  noble  lord* 
jle  never  heard  so  barefaced,  palpable, 
tod  mean  a  quibble  in  his  life.    Never  did 
Debear  a  soldier  so  express  himself;  never, 
be  was  convinced,  did  a  minister  of  war 
trade  on  the  House  of  Commons  such 
assertion.     It  is  deserving  of  remera- 
,  and  I  promise  the  noble  lord  it 
be  remembered.  What,  exclude  from 
list  of  the  army  the  officers  and  artil- 
,  because  they  do  not  carry  firelocks  ! 
not  the  officers  concerned  in  the  bat- 
l  Are  not  the  artillery?    "Do  they  no- 
ing  towards  conquest  ?    The  noble  lord 
\j  have  partial  experience  on  his  side, 
,  to  prove  such  doctrine;  but  I 
ise  him,  it  would  be  very  ungracious 
a  British  audience,  and  would  gain  lit- 
credit  even  in  a  domestic  circle.     The 
nel  then  called  upon  the  noble  lord 
declare  upon  his  honour,  what  was  be- 
e  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  brave 
ips;  and  whether  or  not  he  had  not  re- 
ifed  expresses  from  Quebec,  informinff 
of  his  having  surrendered  himself, 
his  whole  army,  prisoners  of  war  ? 
Lord  George  Germain  said,  that  he  was 
IT  ready  to  give  to  the  House  the  most 
ly  and  authentic  intelligence  of  any 
tion  within  his  knowledge;    and 
though  the  recital  must  give  him 
I,  he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform 
House,  that  he  had,  indeed,  received 
resses  from  Quebec,  with  a  piece  of 
unhappy  intelligence,  which,  how- 
,  was  not  authenticated,  and  he  could 
declare  it  officially :  it  had  been  sent 
Ticonderoga  to  Quebec,  and  had 
to  Ticonderoga  by  tlie  reports  of  de- 
The  tidings  were,, that  general 
oyne  and  his  army  were  surrounded 
force  greatly  superior^— cut  off  from 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  unable  to 
e  through  the  numbers  of  the  eneiny, 
situate^  he  had  been  forced  to  capi- 


tulate, and  had  surrendered  himself  and 
his  army  prisoners,  on  condition  that  the  j 
should  engage  not  to  serve  during  the  war 
in  America ;  should  have  a  safe  convey- 
ance to  the  water-side,  and  have  leave 
from  thence  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try. It  was  a  most  unfortunate  aSair; 
but,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  be  over 
anxious  in  condemnation,  nor  decide  on 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  con- 
certed plan  that  led  to  this  unhappy  event. 
He  hoped  they  would  suspend  tneir  judg- 
ments ooth  on  the  conduct  of  the  general 
and  of  the  minister  on  this  occa«on.  He 
hoped  the  conduct  of  both  would  appear 
free  from  guilt.  For  his  part,  he  declared 
he  was  ready  to  submit  his  conduct  in 
plannine  the  expedition  to  the  ludgment 
of  the  House.  If  it  appeared  impotent, 
weak,  and  injurious,  let  the  censure  of  the 
House  fall  upon  him.  He  was  feady  to 
abide  it ;  as  every  minister,  who  regarded 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  ought  at  all 
times  to  have  his  conduct  scrutinized  by 
his  couptry. 

Colonel  iJarr^ros^  again,  and  in  a  most 
animated,  severe  manner,  reprehended  the 
noble  lord.  He  declared  he  was  shocked 
at  the  cool,  easy  manner  in  which  he  re- 
lated the  fate  of  the  brave  Buriroyne.  He 
was  more  so  at  the  assurance  or  insinuating 
that  a  portion  of  the  blame  might  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  general.  Was  there,  he  ex- 
claimed, a  man  in  the  House  who  in  his 
heart  could  say,  that  Burgoyne  had  failed 
through  his  own  misconduct  I  That  he 
had  shewn  the  least  sign  of  cowardice,  the 
least  symptom  of  neglect  in  the  expedition 
he  was  thrust  into  ?  He  was  certain,  there 
were  none  would  say  so.  But  every  man 
would  say,  or  at  least  every  man  would 
think,  that  the  man  who  planned  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  blame.  The  minister  alone 
who  copcerted  the  scheme,  was  obnoxious 
to  reprehension  for  its  failure.  It  was  an 
inconsistent  scheme,  an  impracticable  one, 
unworthy  of  a  British  minister,  and  ra- 
ther too  absurd  for  an  Indian  chief.  Re- 
member how  frequently,  how  earnestly, 
how  sincerely,  I  have  warned  the  minister 
of  the  effects  of  this  plan.  I  foresaw  the 
consequences.  I  foretold  the  event.  It 
was  said  I  spoke  in  prophecy :  has  not  my 
prophecy  come  to  pass  i  But  in  what 
terms  can  I  express  my  surprise  at  the 
bravery,  my  indignation  at  the  effront^rv 
of  the  noble  lord,  in  declaring  he  wiU 
abide  the  censure  of  this  House,  and  sub- 
mit his  conduct  to  their  eye.  Does  the 
noblo  lord  know  the  extent  of  his  crimi- 
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abettors  of  unconditional  subminion,  of 
deserving    the  slavery  you  endeavour  to 
yoke  them  with  i.  Is  it  to  obtain  such  % 
humiliating  end,  that  the  American  nor 
consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  father, 
friend,  or  brother,  who  fell  in  the  battle i 
No,  Sir,  it  was  for  liberty  they  fought,  for 
liberty  they  died ;-  that  only  can  repaj  the 
loss,  and  obtain  forgiveness  of  the  murder. 
The  Revolution  which  brought  the  present 
family  to  the  throne,  was  obtained  by  noen 
so  resolved ;  our  Magna  Charta  was  ob- 
tained by  men  so  resolved ;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans have  not  proved  themselves  less  de« 
serving  of  their  liberties,  than  those  Bri- 
tons.     An   Amerigan  Magna  Charta  it 
what  they  wisely  contend  for ;'  not  a  Mag- 
na Charta  to   be    taxed   by  strangers,  % 
thousand  leagues  distant     But  the  consti* 
tution  of  this  country,  if  in  perfection,  3 
uncontroverted  by  bribery  and  abuse  of 
power,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest  that  men  can  live  under;  thece« 
fore,  1  do  believe,  that  many  wise  and  hoi 
nest  Americans  may,  upon  sound  prin» 
pies,  prefer    it   to  any  new  inventioa  dl 
their  own*    1  do  not  say  the  Congrea 
would,  nor  yet  many  of  their  ambition 
leaders,    nor   yet    perhaps    th^  virtaoai 
Washington ;  but  if  constitutional  freedei 
was  secured    to  America,  every  victort 
might  then  gain  over  some  worthy  frieiil 
to  our  cause,  instead  of  cowardly  deserten; 
deceitful  spies,  or   false  and  dangernl 
pilots. 

But  ministers  tell  us  that  England! 
rich,  and  foreigners  may  be  hired  to  canj 
on  the  war :  what  Briton  would  give  ol 
his  laurels  to  those  paltry  hirelings,  m 
save  our  blood  I  Sir,  if  honour  called  li 
arms,  what  minister  dare  to  propose  itj 
Neither  are  the  Germans  as  cheap  as  i 
pretended,  for  you  must  now  pay  thel 
nire,  and  when  the  war  is  at  an  end,  yol 
must  likewise  pay  a  large  additional  sd 
-for  all  those  who  do  not  return  how 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  Germans  wiQ  m 
turn,  for  I  must  pay  the  complimeDtli 
these  ministers,  that  I  do  be1ieve|  evd 
they  are  incapable  of  making  such  a  cai* 
stitution  for  America,  that  the  Germaai 
shall  fly  from  it  to  better  themselves,  ft] 
returning  to  their  own  native,  infamoi 
shambles,  to  be  again  sold  by  their  If 
rannical,  petty  princes.  But  ourimpor* 
tant  hope  is  to  be  grati6ed  by  the  posNI< 
sion  of  Philadelphia.  Sir,  that  town  m 
built  for  peace  and  trade,  not  for  war.  II 
extends  itself  upon  a  low,  flat  countiji 
with  scarce  one  ad?aDtageouB  ^  i 


nality  ?  Does  he  know  the  resentments  of 
this  House  ?  I  believe  he  knows  neither  ; 
but  how  soon  he  may  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine.    1  would  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  conduct 
of   the    Americans.      They   have    been 
branded  in  this  House  with  every  oppro- 
brious epithet  that  meanuess  could  invent 
— ^termed  cowardly  and  inhuman.    Let  us 
mark  the  proof.     They  have  obliged  as 
brave  a  general  as  ever  commanded  a  body 
of  British   troops  to  surrender ;  such  is 
their  cowardice !  And  instead  of  throwing 
chains  upon  these  troops,  they  have  nobly 
given  them  their  freedom ;  such  is  their 
inhumanity !  I  only  wish,  from  this  single 
circumstance,  to  draw  this  fair  conclusion, 
that  instead  of  a  set  of  lawless,  desperate 
adventurers,  wofind  them,  by  experience, 
to  be  men  of  the  most  exalted  sentiments ; 
inspired  by  that  genius  of  liberty  which  is 
the  noblest  emotion  of  the  heart,  which 
«  it  is  impossible  to  conquer,  impracticable 
to  dismiss. 

Mr.  James  LuttreU,    I  think  it  my  duty 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  repeating  my 
abhorrence  of  the  mercenary  and  savage 
principles  of  a  civil  war,  which  has  never 
yet  held  out  constitutional  terms  of  peace 
to  be  its  object :  and  as  I  do  conceive,  that 
whilst  unconditional  submission  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ministers  and  parliament,  all 
efforts  to  conquer  America  must  prove  in 
vain,  I  cannot  agree  to  vote  away  the  lives 
and    properties    of    my    fellow-subjects, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandis^mg  a 
few  favourites  and  flatterers  placed  near 
the  throne.   The  Americans,  it  is  evident, 
will  not  give  up  their  liberties,  they  will 
die  first ;   all  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero 
cannot  persuade  us,  that  the  unfortunate, 
misled  Burgoyne  is  victorious ;  that  gene- 
ral Clinton  is  in  desirable  safety :  or  justly 
give  the    boasted    title  of  conqueror  of 
America  to  sir  W.  Howe,  yet  the  latter  is 
represented  with  a  great  and  powerful  army 
in  the  field  ;  he  wants  neither  for  money, 
nor  ships,  nor  troops ;  he  wants  but  the 
only  one  necessary  article  for  consolation 
in  defeat,  or  permanency  and  advantage  in 
victory,  I  mean  a  just  cause  ;  and  Great 
Britain  never,  never,  can  build  up  fame  or 
dignity  to  itself,  upon  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression. 

But  ministers  have  hopes  of  important 
success.  Sir,  that  language  ought  at  least 
to  imply,  some  honest,  wise  Americans 
may,  upon  sound  principles,  be  induced  to 
return  to  their  allegiance ;  but  is  there  a 
gentlemaui  that  would  candidly  acquit  the 
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Smnd  to  place  a  single  gun  on  for  iu  de- 
ce;  therefore,  to  surround  it  with  great 
vorks  to  secure  yourselves  in  winter  quar- 
tera,  most  create  an  immense  expence, 
E^es  the  lateness  of  the  season  making 
toch  an  undertaking  almost  impracticable 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  It  is  then  a 
glorious  conquest  to  those  who  may  en- 
ficb  themselves  by  that  new  expence,  but 
I  C8)an\ity  to  those  who  are  to  be  taxed 
for  that  new  extravagance.  Or  do  we 
wish  to  be  in  possession  of  the  most 
beiatiful  town  in  America  only  to  set  fire 
to  it  ?  Are  the  British  legions  gone  forth 
nerelj  to  warm  themselves  by  the  burning 
loims  upon  the  coast  ?  Can  bishops  per- 
made  us,  their  smoke  shall  rise  to  an  ap- 
profiog  God,  or  on  earth  celebrate  the 
ij^nity,  the  wealth,  the  honour,  the  hu- 
thsnity  of  the  British  nation  ? 
'  But  ministers  are  very  brave  to*day, 
Aey  are  ready  to  seal  with  their  blood 
rllie  mischief  of  their  counsels ;  and  whilst 
ttey  are  so  loudly  supported  by  a  majority 
tf  parliament,  that  language  sounds  well. 

Eot  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  them  of  a 
ory  which  is  related  of  a  certain  general 
Ittd  statesman,  who  drew  all  his  former 
ijends  about  the  court,  with  the  heads  of 
Ijrds  and  beasta  upon  their  shoulders.  He 
pew  his  mistress  with  the  head  of  a  swal- 
Ihr,  and  he  wrote  this  motto  underneath, 
h  Je  fuis  le  mauvais  temps,'  alluding  to  her 
living  forsaken  him  in^  his  misfortunes. 
Let  ministers  beware,  lest  the  swallow's 
head  and  that  motto  should  best  suit  the 

ost  strenuous  and  forward  of  their  pre- 
t  advocates.  For,  Sh*,  had  1  an  hun- 
tongues,  and  the  eloquence  of  much 
Mer  men  than  myself  who  speak  within 
ibese  walls,  I  could  not  sufficiently  express 
IB  the  horrors,  all  the  mischief,  all  the  ruin 
If  this  savage  war ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
|rtiilit  such  desperate,  unfeeling  ministers, 
pkvMe  his  Majesty,  with  such  an  expensive 
hrar  to  carry  on,  without  an  object  of  ad- 
iiintage  in  return,  with  such  a  cause  to 
iMgrace  the  British  arms,  and  spill  the  best 
Hood  of  this  country,  what  man  in  his 
lenses  can  be  satisfied  with  the  times,  or 
fean  agree  to  vote  for  a  perseverance  in 
jbeasures,  which  have  already  produced 
budi  dr^idful  disgrace  and  calamity,  that 
Great  Britain  is  shook  to  its  foundation  ? 

Mr.  Bttrke  thanked  the  two  hon.  gen- 
Ikmen,  who  had  spoken  before  him,  for 
kivbg  afforded  him  some  time  to  calm  the 
tamult  and  perturbation  in  his  breast,  oCf 
casioned  by  the  information  given  to  the 
Beoae  by  toe  noUe  lof4«    A  whole  army 


compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
ceive laws  firom  their  enemies,  was  a  matter 
so  new,  that  he  doubted  if  such  abother 
instance  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
our  history.  The  effrontery  with  which  it 
was  told,  excited  no  less  astonishment 
than  indignation.  Ignorance  had  stamped 
every  step  taken  durmg  (he  course  of  the 
expedition ;  but  it  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  minister  for  the  American  depai'tment, 
and  not  to  be  imputed  to  general  Bur- 
goyne,  of  whose  good  conduct,  bravery, 
and  skill,  h^  did  not  entertain  even  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  noble  lord  said, 
'  if  there  was  any  blame  to  be  laid/ 
Without  blame  somewhere,  could  an  en- 
tire army  be  reduced  to  the  painful,  the 
distracting  necessity  of  laying  down  their 
arms,  and  becommg  prisoners  of  war? 
With  the  general  and  his  troops,  he  was 
persuaded,  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found; 
that  it  could  be  traced  no  where  but  to  the 
noble  lord,  whose  ignorance  was  not 
brought  as  an  extenuation,  but  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  crime. 

The  Americans  had,  he  observed,  been 
always  represented  as  cowards ;  this  was 
far  from  being  true ;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  conduct  of  Arnold  and  Qates  towards 
general  Burgoyne,  as  a  striking  proof  of 
their  bravery.  Our  army  was  totally  at 
their  mercy.  .  We  had  employed  the  sa- 
vages to  butcher  them,  their  wives^  their 
aged  parents,  and  their  children ;  and  yet, 
generous  to  the  last  degree,  they  gave  our 
men  leave  to  depart  on  their  parole,  never 
more  to  bear  arms  against  North  Ame- 
rica. 'Bravery  and  cowardice  could  never 
inhabit  the  same  bosoiQ;  generosity,  va- 
lour, and  humanity  are  ever  inseparable. 
Poor,  indeed,  the  Americans  were,  but  in 
that  consists  their  greatest  strength.  Sixty 
thousand  men  had  fallen  a^  the  feet  of 
their  magnannnous,  because  voluntary 
poverty.  They  had  not  yet  lost  all  regard 
for  the  country  firomr  whence  they  sprung : 
anxious  still  for  our  home*defence,  they 
had  sent  us  back  our  troops ;  and  left  thejr 
^ands  free  to  fight  against  every  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  but  themselves.  He  re- 
proached the  noble  lord  for  his  miscon- 
duct and  foolish  credulity.  He  said  he 
was  astonished  at  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  the  noble  lord  informed 
them,  that  the  enemy  were  cowardly,  and 
our  army  superior  in  number.  On  what 
did  he  ground  this  information  ?  On  re- 
port, met'e  idle  report,  to  which  the  noble 
lord  was  always  an  implicit  slave.  He 
said|  that  the  information  on  which  mi^ 
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in  this  very  unnatural  contest.  L^t  the 
noble,  lord  tell  them  these  truths,  before 
he  applies  for  further  support.  ^  Conscious 
of  a  majority  in  this  House,  he  sits  here, 
and  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  country ; 
but  let  me  tell  the  noble  lord,  there  is  a 
spirit  still  left  in  this  country  to  resent  in- 
jury, and  resist  oppression :  I  hear  nothing 
even  now»  but  murmurs  and  complainings 
in  the  streets.  When  I  return  to  the 
country,  I  expect  to  find  dissatisfaction 
and  clamour.  Let  me  advise  the  noble  lord 
to  be  a  little  cautious,  lest  those  anathemas 
which  he  has  been  so  long  thundering  out 
against  America,  should  fall  with  re- 
doubled violence  on  his  own  head.  It 
will  appear  wonderful  that  the  noble  lord, 
or  any  man  high  in  office,  should  so  obsti- 
nately persist  in  prosecuting  a  war  against 
the  sense  of  the  people,  which  must  ever 
be  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger  to 
the  conductors  of  it,  in^reference  to  peace 
when  he  might  repose  himself  in  ease  and 
affluence ;  it  wants  explanation,  and  to  the 
public  it  shall  here  be  explained.  The  true 
cause  is  really  this ;  the  noble  lord  knows 
that  he  never  can  make  peace  with  America. 
The  people  of  that  country  will  have  no  trea- 
ty with  him,  or  any  man  now  in  adminhtra- 
tion.  They  have  long  since  branded  them 
with  the  appellation  of  Tories,  and  justly 
have  they  done  it ;  for  they  have  almost  ruin- 
ed this  great  empire,  by  endeavouring  to  es- 
tablish an  arbitrary,  despotic  system  of  go- 
vernment in  the  colonies.  These  are  the 
reasons,  Sir,  why  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica are  both  deprived  of  the  blessings 
of  peace ;  'and  while  that  noble  lord  can 
shelter  himself  in  a  majority  of  this  House, 
we  have  little  chance  to  obtaiVi  it  but  by  a 
remedy  which  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  situation  of  this  country 
then  may  be  pronounced  to  be  truly  de- 
plorable, though  L  hope  some  means  may 
be  yet  thought  of  to  extract  us  from  our 
present  difficulties,  even  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ail  parties.  I  have  no  personal  dislike 
to  any  gentleman  in  administration.  I 
wish  them  all  well,  but  I  wish  them  well 
out  of  their  offices.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
make  a  proposal,  which  1  think  might  be 
very  advantageous  to  them  and  to  the 
public  ^ 

There  is  an  establishment  in  the  sea 
service  calculated  to  support  superan- 
nuated officers,  or  who  wish  to  decline 
further  service.  Now,  if  an  establishment 
of  that  sort  could  take  place,  and  an  ap- 
.pointment  made  for  ministers  who  have 
proved  themselves  unable  and  unfit  for 


service,  I  think  it  woiUd,  in  thepieient 
case,  remove  all  difficulties.    An  appoiou 
ment  of  yellow  flag  ministers  would  oe  no 
very  extraordinary  expence;    perhaps  & 
hundred  thousand  pound  a  year  or  two^ 
might  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salarieiiiC  . 
all  the  gentlemen  now  in  office.    It  would  j 
be  an  easy  composition  for  their  pastier*  1 
vices.     The  nation  would  save  many  miU  1 
lions  a  year  by  it :  we  should  be  restored 
to  the  blessings  of  peace:   our  andent 
grandeur  would  again  revive  \inder  the 
auspices  of  those  great  men  who  have  for* 
merly  exalted  us  to  the  highest  pitcb  of 
glory.    These  gentlemen  would  be  ia  fA 
enjoyment  of  their  emoluments,  and  woolA 
escape  the  threats  and  dangers,  whictk 
hang  over  their  heads,  and  whidi  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  them,  if  they  peraeven 
in  their  endeavour  to  ruin  this  country. 

Colonel  BarrL    I  think  it  my  daty 
enquire  into  the  reasons  why  sudi  a 
ply  is  wanted:  683,(XX>^.  is  a  larger  son 
than  was  called  for  in  the  year  1759,  ' 
year  in  which  the  British  name  was  in 
zenith ;  when  her  arms  were  employed 
every  part  of  the  world.     But  permit 
to  repeat  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  v 
for  the  five  first  years  of  the  last  war. 
will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  shev 
extent  of  the  present  contest.    The 
nance  charge  for  the  first  year  then, 
no  more  than  300,000/.  for  ordinaries 
extraordinaries.     The    second  390,' 
the  third,  393,000Z.  the  fourth,  544,< 
and  the  fifth,  which  was  the  greatest  j 
of  the  Britbh  name,  no  more  than543,< 
This,  Sir,  is  a  plain  unprnamented 
There  is  no  >  figure  of  rhetoric  so  dei 
strative  and  convidcing  its  a  figure  of 
raetic.    Our  ordnance  charge,  this  y 
the  fourth  of  the  American  war,  es 
by  140,000/.  the  charge  for  the  year  17 
and  is  greater  than  any  grant  ever  mi 
for  any  one  year  except  1761,  whenevi 
resource  of  this  kingdom  was  strained 
an  extent  unknown  before,  and  in 
even  to  ourselves ;  and  yet  the  charge 
1761  exceeds  the  present  by  no  more 
40,000/.     I  hope  we  shall  seriously  in 
tigate  the  cause  of  this  monstrous 

Sir  C^ar/f^/jun^urv  said,  he  bad  fo 
been  an  advocate  for  lenient  measures 
reconciliation  with  the  colonies;  every 
shewed  him  more  and  more  the  n 
of  adopting  the.  advice  he  had  presumed 
give.    America   was  invincible;  the 
perience  of  every  campaign  added  c 
to  the  assertion :  our  resources  have 
sounded,  and  sorry  he  was  to  say  they  w 
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Ibvjee  crimiBaly  thougli  in  an  inferior  de* 
gnt.  He  concluded  by  pronouncing  the 
jinegjric  of  hif  hon.  friend  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Rigbyf  as  one  of  the  many  who  had 
f9led  for  tlie  war,  thought  it  necessary  to 
11^  lonielfaiog  in  his  own  vindication :  and 
jbdared,  that  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years 
k  had  been  invariably  consistent :  he  had 
been  convinoedy  that  Great  Britain  was 
mpreme  over  idl  her  dominions ;  it  was 
JBcisred  so,  early  in  the  reign  of  George 
tte  Snd,  who  taxed  the  colonies,  and  ac- 
lDoirlec%ed  by  them  when  they  submitted 
H  be  taxed :  nrom  a  tax  imposed  and  sub- 
mitted to,  he  inferred  a  right  to  tax ;  and 
Aom  that  convictioo  he  had  acted  when 
|i  voted  for  the  war ;  and  he  was  still  of 
Mioioa,  that  every  nerve  should  be  strain- 
id  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour. 

Lora  North  rose,  and  expressed  his 
Mrrov  at  the  present  unhappy  news.  He 
ipd,  that  no  man  from  the  beginning 
bMne  firmly  wished  for  peace  than  he  had ; 
IM  that  no  man  would  do  more  to  obtain 
if  the  laying  down  his  place  and 
would  accomplish  it,  ne  would 
■y  resign  them  all.  He  owned  he  had 
diag^ad  to  his  place  against  his  will : 
pbce  which,  while  in- possession,  how- 
dis^eeable,  he  would  support  to  the 
of  his  power.  As  to  the  noble  lord  in 
American  department,  he  trusted  he 
acted  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
oar  and  deliberation.     He  could  not 

e3)ly  make  any  objection  to  the  inquiry 
that  noble  lord's  conduct,  as  he  made 
b  doubt  but  he  would  acquit  himself  be*- 
Ire  that  House.  He  concluded  with  de- 
pdtng  the  general  subject  of  the  Ameri- 
\  war,  by  observing,  that  he  thought  it 
tirely  necessary  that  every  part  of  the 
'lish  empire  should  contrinute  to  the 
lyiog  the  common  necessary  expences^ 
said  the  ministers  were  unjustly  ac« 
Ihied,  when  they  were  reproached  with 
1^  want  of  information,  for  that  they 
lid  always  given  the  best  they  could  pro- 
|iM«;  and  that  he  was  ready  when  the  ge* 
Itral  voice  of  the  House  should  call  for  it, 
H  explain  his  own  conduct ;  &od  that  whe« 
ler  we  were  for  peace  or  war,  the  present 
tapply  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
iea  most  be,  supposing  a  cessation  of 
itas,  conducted  home. 
'  The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
ifter  which, 

Mr.  For  moved  for  «  Copies  of  all  In- 
Itonctions,  and  other  Papers,  relative  to 
the  expedition  from  Canada,  under  lieu- 
Naant  general  Burgoyne ;  and  also,  a  copy 


of  such  parts  of  the  instructions  given  to 
general  sir  William  Howe,  as  relate  to  any 
mtended  co-operation  with  lieut-generu 
Burgoyne."— It  was  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Ordnance 
Estimates.']  Dec.  4.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  was  brought  up.  On 
the  Resolution  that  682,816/.  be  granted 
for  the  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries  of 
the  office  of  Ordnance  for  the  year  1778^ 
being  read. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke  moved  to 
recommit  tne  report,  uid  said :  When  I 
am  called  upon  to  vote  this  enormous  sup- 
ply, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  irregu- 
lar, if  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  Amfr-^ 
rican  business,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the 

E resent  demand.  Shocked  as  I  was  at 
earing  of  the  fate  of  general  Burgoyne]and 
his  army,  I  did  presume  to  hope,  that  some 
possible  good  might  be  produced,  as  it 
often  happens,  from  ^reat  evil.  I  berai 
to  think,  that  disappointment  and  mism- 
tune  might  bring  tnose  who  have  the  coi> 
duct  of  our  American  affairs  to  a  more  mo- 
derate way  of  thinking,  and  incline  them 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  that  which  is  the 
object  of  almost  evevv  person  in  this  king^ 
dom^  peace  and  conciliation.  I  was  justi- 
fied in  that  expectation,  because  the  noble 
lord  who  presides  over  the  American  de- 
partment, when  he  came  here  the  day 
before,  with  the  extraordinary  sazette  in* 
his  hand,  full  of  victory,  full  of  triumph, 
told  us  then,  it  was  not  yet  a  time  for 
peace.  What  does  the  no^lelordtell  us  now  ? 
We  are  defeated,  we  must  not  be  discoiH 
raged,  we  must  renew  our  efforts,  for  there 
are  great  resources  still  lefl  in  this  country* 
Neither  victory  nor  defeat,  then,  are  to 
produce  any  good  to  this  country ;  for  if 
victory  was  not  to  be  the  means,  I  thoiwht 
defeat  might  have  been.  But  whether 
victors  or  vanquished,  according  to  the 
noble  lord's  declarations,  we  are  still  to 
pursue  this  hopeless,  ruinous  quarrel. 
The  noble  lord  has  talked  of  resources 
still  left.  Does  he  think  that  all  the 
money  in  this  country  will  be  given  to 
support  this  ill«planned,  ilUconducted, 
sanguinary  project?  Has  he  told  the 
country  what  benefits  are  to  arise  from  the 
success  of  his  plans  I  No,  Sir,  he  has  not ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  then,  jthat 
if  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  extent  of  his 
wishes,  no  one  man  in  this  country  could 
ever  obtain  the  return  of  a  single  p^uinea, 
for  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which  has 
been  already  so  profusely  lavished  awajr 
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the  consequence  of  American  indepen- 
dence must  be  the  loss  of  Newfoundland, 
and  all  our  sugar  islands ;  for  by  their  alli- 
ance with  France  and  Spain,  their  united 
fleets  in  that  part  of  the  world  would  be 
much  too  powerful  for  any  force  we  could 
keep  there^  He  voted  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act ;  because  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  we  had  a  right  to  tax  America ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  country  gen- 
tlemen were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  supremacy  of  parliament  over  the  co- 
lonies, that  they  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  if 
it  had  not  been  accompanied  with  the 
Declaratory  Act.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm^  that  the  rebelHon  in  America 
was  fomented,  nourished,  and  supported 
by  the  inflammatory  speeches,  and  other 
means,  used  by  the  incendiaries  in  that 
House;,  but  he  trusted  the  nation,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disasters  which  had 
happened,  was  still  equal  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  all  its  foreign  and  domestic  foes* 

Mr.  T,  Townshend  insisted  upon  know- 
ing why  so  immense  a  sum  was  necessary, 
and  he  hoped  some  gentlemen  in  office 
would  explain  it  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
manner.  He  likewise  observed,  that  we 
had  taken  the  most 'effectual  method  to 
drive  the  Americans  into  the  arms  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  the  prohibitory,  and 
other  cruel  and  oppressive  laws  we  had 
passed.  They  were  now  no  less  formidable 
at  sea  than  land.  Their  navy  had  thrown 
the  capital  of  our  sister  kingdom  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  Liverpool  was  threat- 
ened ;  Glasgow  in  danger ;  and  the  very 
channel  of  St.  George  saw  their  ships 
ride  with  impunity,  nay  triumph|  along 
our  coasts. 

Mr.  Burke  rose,  and  afker  expressing 
his  surprize  at  the  enormity  of  the  charge, 
told  the  House  he  was  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  first  counties,  and  most  po- 
pulous, commercial  town,  except  London, 
la  the  kinedom.  He  believed  his  consti- 
tuents paid  one  tenth  part  of  the  supplies 
grantea  by  this  House;  he  therefore 
thought  it  his  duty  to  search  into  the  rea- 
•ons  of  the  supply  called  for ;  and,  as  this 
appeared  so  enormous  and  unreasonable, 
•o  unprecedented  and  unaccountable,  he 
would  have  the  most  particular  informa- 
tion— he  would  be  acquainted  with  every 
item— -he  would  know  every  reason  for 
ihe  grant — ^he  should  consiiler  himself  a 
ihieu  without  interest,  if  he  permitted  his 
constituents'  pockets  to  be  picked  without 
heing  told  for  what  qc  wherefore.    I  want. 


said  he,  to  hear  why  such  qi 
ordnance,  and  such  numbers  of  men, 
wanted.  Some  person  in  the  cabbet 
— shall  inform,  me«  I  will  not  leave  I 
seat,  nor  depart  from  this  House,  till  l| 
satisfied.  I  think  I  shall  be  ex( 
my  country,  if  1  speak  again  and  agaij 
thie  subject — if  I  trangress  the  poii 
order,  and  urge  my  suit  by  many  n 
tions.  I  shall  think  myself  within  the] 
point  of  order,  if  I  adhere  to  the  ii 
of  my  constituents,  and  not  sufiet 
pockets  to  be  picked  for  moonthii 
promise  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not ; 
supper,  nor  regard  order,  till  I  am 
What !  the  enormous  sum  of  683^ 
ordnance,  140,000/.  more  than  was 
for  the  year  1759,  when  we  were  aj 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  had  armi 
America,  in  the  West  indies,  and  o?^ 
Europe,  and  immense  fleets  full  of  i 
over  all  the  world,  in  every  sea, 
every  climate !  Is  it  not  strange  aof 
accountable  i  Ought  we  not  to  io( 
into  this  new  proof  of  ministerialiii 
1759,  we  employed  250,000  men. 
year  we  have  89,000,  and  yet  a 
sum  by  140,000^  is  wanted  to  8U[ 
ordnance!  Common  sense  revolts 
idea— laughs  at  the  absurdity.  H< 
went  into  a  long  disquisition,  and  m\ 
gressive  order  enumerated  the  msD] 
sures  of  government  that  had  indacc 
to  be  consistent  in  abominating  tbel 
and  concluded  with  calling  again  f|{ 
formation. 

Mr.  Langloii  said,  one  great 
the  advance  was,  that  the  train  wer< 
ing  in  a  hostile  country  in  every 
the  word,  so  that  every  equipmeo| 
prepared  and  forwarded  from  henc 
greater  expence  than  usual. 

Mr.  Burke  was  obliged  to  tlie  hon, 
tleman  for  his  explanation.    Americ 
an  hostile  countiy;  and  our  tr< 
the  most  absolute  hostility  ever 
but  that  was  no  reason.    He  wanteds 
informed  particuhtrly,  why  such 
ments  were  necessary,  and  why  so 
men  were  there  I 

Sir  Charles  Frederick  9^iy  that 

the  artillery  companies  in  three  di( 

bodies,  to  serve  undef  as  many  gei 

different  places,  had  been  attended 

double  the  expence  of  what  would 

been  necessary,  had  they  served  m 

cofps:  that 'the  foreign  tjpoops  in  Bi 

pay  in  the  last  war,  found  tnemselTi 

ammunition,  and  that  was  the  reason; 

the  estimate  in  1759  was  not  mors 


m 
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Mibfewbat  it  appears  lo  have  been,  as, 
lat  was  ao  estimate  obljr  for  ordnance 
oral  for  the  Br-itish  troops. 
Jjord  North  said,  that  though  we  had 
XVOOO  men  in  pay  in  1759,  yet  the  ord- 
jDce  estimate  was  made  only  for  the 
titfikh  forces,  which  were  only  a  very 
mII  part  of  that  number.  That  the  sub- 
lies  paid  to  the  German  princes  included 
l(  ammunition,  stores,  &c.and  were  pro- 
fed  for  apart  and  independent  of  the 
bailee  estimate :  that  he  had  not  ex- 
ited such  a  motion  would  have  been 
ide,  or  he  would  have  examined  the  es- 
|Wtes  of  1759 ;  that  he  would  take  the 
ft  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  imagined 
00  inquiry  he  should  be  found  to  be 
fA  in  his  Qpinion.  There  were  a  thou- 
^  other  circumstances,  which  consti- 
M  the  difference ;  but  the  chief  was, 
f  including  in  the  one,  and  the  excluding 
|b  tlie  other,  the  expence  of  the  German 
l^lerj.  We  paid  for  them  at  both 
^9;  but  in  1759,  the  charge,  though 
leffect  essentially  the  same,  was  placed 
\M  separate  account.  He  would,  how- 
r,  compare  the  estimates,  which  would 
lie  him  to  give  a  more  particular  and 
explanation  en  a  future  day. 
Ir.  Bitrke  was  happy,  that  he  had  set 
premier  to  stuay;  and  should  de- 


landed  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  afford  any  arguments  to  withhold 
your  hand,  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to 
them. 

To  give  you  in  one  view  the  amount  of 
the  American  war  hitherto,  with  the  su- 
peradded expences  of  only  one  more  caip* 
paign,  will  make  a  stupendous  total.  Such 
a  total,  as  if  the  House  had  been  apprized 
of  it  but  two  years  ago,  I  think  the  most 
bigotted  advocate  for  the  war  would  have 
hesitated.  But  it  was  a  master-piece  of 
craft  in  the  administration,  to  lead  us  on' 
insensibly,  concealing  from  -the  public  the 
fatal  consequences,  till  we  were  jplunged 
in  too  far  to  retreat.  The  House  must 
well  remember  at  the  opening  ^f  the  first 
session  of  this  parliament,  which  was  «the 
beginning  of  the  war,  that  a  Ss.  land-tax 
was  voted  before  Christmas,  to  take  off  the 
alarms  of  the  landed  gentlemen.  Your 
seamen  were  reduced  to  16,000  men« 
which  is  the  lowest  establishment  for  pro« 
found  peace.  The  minister  amused  the 
public  in  that  session  with  payine  off  a 
million  of  the  national  debt.  All  this  was 
done  to  lead  you  insensibly  on,  by  false 
pretences,  •tUl  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 


Unfortunately,  the  minister  obtained  his 

end  :  the  deception  was  universally  encou* 

raged.    Those  who  wpuld  have  advertised 

upon  his  honour,  for  a  satisfactory  j  you  of  these  deceptions,  and  of  your  daa* 

er.  gers,    were    browbeaten   and  jdiscounte* 

nanced ;   even  a  patient  hearing  was  de- 
nied to  them.    In  this  particular  depart- 
IMate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Hart-    inent  of  the  revenue,'  I  have  made  it  my 
ft  Motion  relative  to  the  Enormous  Ex'   business  every  year,  to  lay  a  true  and  ac* 


Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 


^  of  the  American  War,1  Dec.  5.  Mr. 
\d  Hartley  said : 

the  great  importance  of  the  sub* 

open  which  I  shall  offer  some  opi- 

to  the  House  this  day,  will,  1  hope. 


curate  state  before  you,  in  opposition  to 
those  premeditated  and  treacherous  falla- 
cies which  have  been  imoosed  open  the 
House  by  the  authority  4>r  the  administra- 
tion.   I  should  think  myself  unworthy  of 


my  apology,  for  the  trouble  which  1    any  farther  confidence  of  this  House,  if  I 

*  -  ■  .•  V*1.  1V<1*  1  %      %  « 1  .  ■■  i*  Tl      *  1  tf*    1 1  * 


goiD^  to  give  them.  I  wish  to  call  their 
"t  serious  attention  to  the  extravagant 
boundless  expences  of  the  Amencan 
which  after  all  is  an  impracticable 
;,  as  well  as  unjust,  and  universally 
ictive.    I  take  this  early  part  of  the 
ion  to  state  the  expences  of  the  war, 
^  should  continue  another  campaign, 
you  may  be  apprized  in  time.    What 
lied  the  budget  day  b  usually  at  the 
of  the  session ;  when  all  measures  of 
jear  are  decided  upon ;  it  is  then  too 
to  consider  of  the  expences ;  measures 
&re  predetermined  must  be  supported, 
what  they  will.    But  if  the  enormous 
toence  of  this  fatal  war.  and  all  the 


Ihsus  consequences  which  await  the 


had  been  the  author  of  all  those  fallacies, 
which  have  brought  this  country  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  But,  Sir,  I  have  never 
deceived  you,  nor  have  I  offered  any  idle 
tales  or  visionary  calculations  to  the  House. 
Your  Jourpals  will  bear  me  testimony. 
The  superior  authority  of  the  minister's 
opinion  in  this  House  overbore  mine. 
Upon  his  authority  they  gave  a  negative 
to  those  estimates  and  calculations,  which^ 
however,  in  the  result  have  proved  true. 
That  they  Mve  proved  true,  this  House 
and  the  nation  now  know  to  their  cost.  I 
once  more  o&r  myself,  in  humble  defer* 
ence  to  their  wisdom,  but  claiming  some 
confidence  in  their  opinion.  I  say  to  you, 
now ;  Trust  no  longer  those  false  prophets^ 
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who  have  so  constantly  misled  and  de« 
ceived  you.  Your  hasty  confidence  in 
these  deceivers  has  already  cost  you  twenty 
millions,  and  perhaps  20,000  lives*  Stop 
here,  and  consider  a  little  the  business 
which  you  are  involved  in.  If  the  warning 
which  you  have  had  from  a  cruel  and  de- 
structive experience,  will  not  make  you 
wis^r,  I  know  not  what  will ;  but  hence- 
forward, at  least,  that  blindness  and  cruel- 
ty must  be  wilful^  which  can  proceed  to 
sacrifice  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
lives  of  your  fellow  subjects ;  and  of  those 
unfortunate  meoy  who  would  stiil  have 
been  our. fellow  subjects,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  dark  and  ruinous  counsels  and 
conduct  of  our  ministers.  Why  will  you 
add  another  twenty  millions  to  all  the  waste 
of  public  money,  which  has  already  been 
so  profusely  lavished  > 

I  have  prepared  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pences,  which  probably  may  be  incurred, 
if  you  proceed  to  another  campaign ; 
w'hich  if  the  House  is  so  disposed,  1  wiU 
lay  before  them.  According  to  my  com- 
putation, the  total  of  the  American  war,  as 
supposed  to  continue  only  for  one  more 
campaign,  in  1778,  will  amount  to  between 
SO  and  40  millions.  The  documents  upon 
which  I  form  this  opinion,  are  now  lying 
upon  your  table.  I  have  collected  out 
from  the  papers  of  the  House,  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  navy,  army,  and  ordnance, 
during  the  late  war,  and  in  the  present  war, 
both  upon  the  ordinary  estimates,  and  the 
extraordinary  and  contingent  expences.  1 
have  endeavoured  to  select  such  circum- 
stances as  are  similar  to  the  present ;  and 
to  adapt  others,  with  such  suitable  allow- 
ances, as  may  assist  us  in  the  inquiry. 
My  first  motion  is  conceived  in  vfery  general 
terms,  viz.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
American  war  must  be  attended  with  an 
enormous  expence.  The  term  <  enormous* 
is  the  favourite  word  of  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  therefore,  Sir, 
I  think  I  may  depend  upon  him,  for  second- 
ing this  preliminary  motion  of  mine.  My 
second  motion,  is  the  specific  point  upon 
which  the  debate  will  turn,  viz.  Whether 
the  total  expence  of  the  American  war  may 
probably,  by  the  end  of  the  next  campaign, 
amount  to  between  30  and  40  millions. 
My  reason  for  putting  the  preliminary 
motion  as  1  have  done,  is  this ;  that  in 
the  debate  upon  the  first  motion,  the 
specific  matter  of  the  second  motion  will 
be  discussed ;  and  if  upon  that  discus- 
sion it  should  appear  to  the  House,  that 


wluNtl 


lord^ 


Mr.  Hartiei/'s  Motion  relative  to  the   [SK' 

any  other  probable  total  is  nearer  to  d» 
presumptive  proofs,  I  shall  be  open  to  ogi. 
viction,  and  ready  to  alter  the  terms  of  lb 
second  motion,  acbording  to  the  result  ^ 
the  debate.  If  the  account  be  o^ 
rated,  or  under-rated,  I  can  rectify 
cordingly ;  but  let  us  at  least  know, 
the  probable  estimate  that  we  must 
upon.  Call  it  near  SO  millions,  or 
than  SO,  or  between  SO  and  40;  I 
this  last  phrase  will  be  nearer  iJtiaa 
other.  I  have  always  submitted 
thoughts  fairly  and  openly  to  the  H 
and  to  the  conunents  of  the  noble  ' 
the  head  of  the  Treasury :  the 
which  1  formerly  laid  before  jou, 
never  been  found  fistll^ious  or  ex 
Surely,  Sir,  1  ask  nothing  un 
I  only  ask  that  you  will  think  before 
act. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which 
noble  lord  may  make,  not  to  the 
but  to  the  time.     It  may  be  said,  that 
discussion  more  properly  belongs  to 
committee  upon  the  state  of  the 
which  is  appointed  to  sit  after  the 
days.    To  which  I  can  only  reply,  I 
am  solicitous  to  throw  out  to  the  H< 
the  state  of  the  concomitant  expen 
the  war,  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
hand  in  hand  with  your  vote  for  the 
tax,  that  the  landed  gentlemen 
apprized  what  they  are  preparing  for 
selves.    If  they  do  not  mterpose,  to 
the  farther  progress  of  this  destrui 
war,  4$.  in  the  pound  will  be  entailed 
them  for  ever :  and  I  will  venture  to 
phesy  to  them,  that  4a»  in  the  pound 
not  be  all  that  they  will  have  to  pay. 
the  consideration  of  an  infinite  multi 
of  matters,  which  will  come  before  the 
mittee  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 
landed  interest  may  not  have  that 
eminent  consideration  that  I  wish, 
upon  the  landed  gentlemen  as  the 
men  and  guardians  of  the  state,  therefi 
would  have  a  word  with  them  in  the 
most  place,  and  before  the  storm 
which  is  coming  on  apace,  to 
land,  funds,  manufactures^  and 
in  one  common  ruin. 

The   ruin    is    universal,    and 
bounds;   your  naval  power  will  be 
hausted,  and  the  very  sources  of  ltd 
ed ;  your  armies  are  baffled  and 
one  entire  army  is  swallowed  up,  an 
haps  another  may  soon  be  in  a  condidoo 
much  better.     1  pretend  not.  to  any 
city  abov^  other  persons,  but  I  have 
voured  to  get  the  best  informatioB  of 
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emper  and  powers  of  America,  from  the 
mst  and  most  informed  persons,  and  from 
bosewhoare  at  alJ  times  friends  to  recon- 
ifiation  and  peace,  and  who  have  been 
try  sincerely  WelUaffected  towards  this 
Mintiy.  I  told  you,  three  years  ago,  that 
jnerica  would  turn  out  an  army  of 
O!,000  men,  which  you  then  laughedf  at, 
id  would  not  believe.  I  have  told  you 
at  they  were  united,  and  that  you  could 
ot  touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  America : 
Da  have  found  it  true.  The  men  that 
DQ  send  thither  are  devoted  to  certain 
estruction.  Ibunty  et  redibunt  nunquam. 
lie  whole  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  this 
MDtry  has  been  folly  and  impotent  rage. 
F  they  cannot  conquer,  they  will  destroy. 
Irery  salutary  warning  has  been  despised ; 
rodent  plans  and  counsels,  as  weU  as  per- 
Ecious  ones,  have  been  laid  before  you.  It 
Bmot  be  doubted  but  that  Dr.  Franklin 
m  well  acquainted  with  the  true  state  and 
pDper  of  his  own  country,  and  of  his  own 
Oimtrymen.  He  has  given  full  warning 
9  this  country,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
Ite,  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
neasui^es  which  have  been  adopted.  The 
radence  of  his  advice,  and  prophetic 
nnungs  to  this  country,  stand  upon  re- 
wd;  he  gave  them  publicly  at  your  bar 
1^  year  1766 ;  he  gave  a  most  material 
^pin^  hand  towar£  the  restoration  of 
leaoe  in  that  happy  year ;  if  his  advice  had 
Ken  followed  in  the  subsequent  measures, 
re  should  not  now  be  dippea  in  blood.  I  will 
^permission,  read  to  the  House  a  letter 
itkh  I  received  from  him  in  1775,  at  a  time 
Hien  we  were  all  fellbw-subjects  together, 
ifcd  before  that  fatal  Prohibitory  Act,  by 
Wch  you  cast  your  colonies  out  from  your 
jjotection.  I  did  read  it  to  you  in  my 
(hce,  within  a  few  days  after  I  received  it ; 
te  you  were  then  confident  of  having 
unerica  under  your  feet,  and  despLsed 
hfery  proposition    recommending   peace 

K  lenient  measures.    The  letter  is  as 
>W8: 

«  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1775. 
"I  wish  as  earnestly  as  you  can  do  for 
^cwje,  and  should  rejoice  exceedingly  to 
SHiperate  with  you  for  that  end ;  but 
l^eiy  ghip  from  Great  Britain  brings  some 
"tteUigence  of  new  measures  that  tend 
jwe  to  exasperate ;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
Wat  until  you  have  found,  by  dear  expe- 
ttoice,  the  reducing  us  by  force  impracti- 
*"*>le,  vou  will  thmk  of  nothing  fair  or 
•^nable.  We  have,  as  yet,  only  re- 
•wed  on  defensive  measures;  u  you 
*»old  recall  your  forces,    and  stay   at 
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home,  we  should  meditate  nothing  against 
you.  A  little  time  so  given  for  cooling  on 
both  sides,  might  have  excellent  emcta. 
But  you  will  goad  and  provoke  us ;  you 
despise  us  too  much ;  andyou  are  insensi- 
ble of  the  Italian  adage.  That  there  is  no 
little  enemy.  I  am  persuaded  the  body 
of  the  British  people  are  our  friends ;  but 
they  are  changeable,  and  by  your  lying 
gazettes  may  soon  be  made  our  enemies. 
Our  respect  for  them  will  proportionably 
diminish;  and  1  see  clearly  we  are  on 
the  high-road  towards  perpetual  enmity, 
hatred,  and  detestation.  A  separation  will 
of  course  be  inevitable.  It  is  a  million  of 
pities  so  fair  a  plan  as  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in,  for  increasing  strength  and  em- 
pire with  public  felicity,  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  mangling  hands  of  blundering 
ministers.  It  will  not  be  destroyed.  God 
will  protect  and  prosper',  it.  You  will  only 
exclude  yourselves  from  any  share  in  it. 
We  hear  more  troops  and  ships  are  coming 
out.  We  know  you  may  ao  us  a  great 
deal  of  mischief;  but  we  are  determined 
to  bear  it ;  patiently  as  Ibng  as  we  can ; 
but  if  you  flatter  yourselves  with  beating 
us  into  submission,  you  know  neither  the 
people  nor  the  country.  The  Congress  is 
still  sitting,  and  will  wait  the  ^(esvlt  of  their 
last  petition." 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this  last  pe- 
tition? His  Majesty  was  advised  by  his 
ministers,  fatally  for  the  honour  interest, 
and  justice  of  this  country,  to'^say,  that 
no  answer  should  be  given.  What  then 
was  there  left  for  the  Americans,  but  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  when 
their  petitions  were  rejected  unheard,  and 
the  wnole  force  of  this  country,  and'all  the 
mercenary  forces  of  Europe,  were  sent  to 
invade  them  ? 

I  have  oflen  said  in  this  House,  and  I 
must  repeat  it,  that  I  shall  never  call  these 
men  rebels,  nor  their  cause  rebellion,  but 
a  justifiable  resistance.  You  cannot  look 
into  your  own  Bill  of  Rights,  but  you  will 
see  a  formal  recognition  of  the  right  of  re- 
sistance in  the  subject.  When  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  a  British  subject  are  in- 
vaded, and  his  petitions  rejected,  every 
such  subject  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  arms 
in  his  own  defence.  So  says  the  Act 
which  is  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  comer-stone 
of  all  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  in  this 
country.  As,  in  my  opinion,  upon  these 
constitutional  principles,  ihe  resistance  in 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles  was  justi- 
fiable on  the  part  of  Uie  Americans^  who 
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were  then  our  fellow-subjects;  I  must  now, 
tqpon  the  same  principles,  consider  our  per- 
ceverance  as  the  continuation  of  an  unjust 
war  on  our  part  against  them.  And  what 
have  you  got  by  this  war?  You  have 
gained  nothing,  but  you  have  lost  thirteen 
provinces.  It  is  to  those  ministers,  who 
have  systematically  invaded  their  rights, 
and  ]:ejected  all  their  petitions,  that  you 
are  indebted  for  this  loss ;  they  have  sum- 
med up  all  their  pernicious  measures  in 
this  last  fatal  act,  o£  advising  the  Kinf  to 
reject  unheard  die  united  petition  of  all 
the  American  colonies,  lliat  man  has 
much  to  answer  for  to  this  country,  who 
^dvised  that  fiital  measure ;  and  I  hope 
we  time  will  come,  when  tliis  House  will 
address  the  King  to  know  who  did  advise 
it.  It  was  done  just  upon  the  eve  of  the 
accession  to  office,  of  the  noble  lord  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Americah^^epart- 
ment.  I  do  not  charee  it  upon  him,  be- 
cause I  have  no  specific  grounds  for  such 
a  charge ;  but  thus  much  I  am  free  to  say, 
that  the  spirit  of  such  a  measure  is  more 
conformable  to  the  S3r8tem  which  has  been 
followed  since  his  accession  to  office,  than' 
to  the  system  which  prevailed  before,  and 
which  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  him. 
Of  another  fact,  however,  we  are  well  as- 
sured, and  of  the  author  and  adviser. 
Since  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
American  department  came  into  office,  his ' 
Majesty  has  been  advised  not  to  lay  the 
least  scrap  of  information  before  the 
House.  Before  that  time  we  had  some' 
information  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  plantation-office  laid  before  us.  That 
information  was  partial  indeed,  and  gar- 
bled ;  but  now  the  minister  holds  up  his 
head  in  a  haughtier  stile;  he  does  not 
condescend  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
parliament,  or  to  eive  us  the  least  scrap 
of  information.  We  know  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible, and  that  by  secreting  all  infor- 
mation, he  takes  a  creat^risk  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself:  but  what  is  the 
consideration  of  a  private  person  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole  state  at 
large  ?  If  he  shall  ever  be  found  to  have 
secreted  information  from  parliament, 
which  might  have  guided  the  counsels  of 
this  House  to  other  measures,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  private  man  can  be  no 
adequate  recompence  to  his  country,  for 
having  led  them  blindfold  to  ruin. 

What,  then,  is  there  lef^  for  us  to  do  in 
this  disastrous  state  of  things  >  Indeed,  Sir, 
I  can  hardly  see  one  ray  of  hope.  You 
would  not  hearken  to  advice  in  tune.  You 
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would  notoffi^r  any  conditional  termsof  sab- 
mission  to  your  colonies.  You  gave  them  DO 
alternative,  but  independence,  oruncondi* 
tional  submission.  1  ney  are  now  m  poans* 
sion  of  independence,  and  you  cannot  wie4 .; 
it  from  them.  Sir,  you  know  my  senttmeDtl 
upon  this  matter  of  independence;  Ihai 
laid  them  before  the  House  iqpon  fonneri 
occasions.  I  confess,  that  1  do  not  see 
horrors  attending  the  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  your  colonies,  Uiat  many 
do.  If  1  could  flatter  myself. 
House  would  consent  patiently  to 
such  a^proposition  debated,  I  think 
terrors  woiud  vanish ;  and  after  all, 
cannot  help  yourselves.  There  is  no 
dom  in  dechu'ing  a  thins  inadmissible, 
certainly  must  and  will  come  to  pass, 
the  House  would  lend  a  &vourable  ear 
such  a  proposition,  I  should  conceive 
ray  of  hope,  that  things  might  still 
well. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  proposition, 
I  read  to  Uie  House  last  year,  drawn  up 
the  abscpe  of  a  proposed  address  to 
King.    Perhaps  a  cooler  reflection, 
the  course  of  events  which  have  lately 
pened,  and  the  present  state  of  your 
may  induce  the  House  to  lend  a  toleri 
ear.    I  will,  with  their  permission  (as 
seem  not  unwilline  to  hearken  at  leait 
repeat  such  parts  of  that  proposed  adi 
as  contain  tne  arguments  for  the  leg; 
tive  independence  of  America.    If  I  wi 
permittea,  I  would   recommend  to 
Ilouse  to  lay  sentiments  before  the 
to  the  following  efiect.    That  all  good 
vemment  is  established  for  the  safety 
content  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
general  voice  and  common  consent  of 
members  of  any    community ;  and 
whatever  superintending  power  or  con! 
a  parent  state  may  be  intitled  to,  in  the  i 
fancy  of  any  colony,  as  for  the  com 

§ooa  of  any  such  colony  in  its  infancy 
lat  the  ultimate  end  of  all  colonization 
and  ou^ht  to  be,  to  establish  kindred 
derivative  communities  into  perfect  sode^i 
ties,  in  the  fullness  of  population,  setdeJ 
ment,  prosperity  and  power.    These  praj 
ciples  are  not  only  founded  in  the  nature 
mankind,  but  are  peculiarly  applicable 
our  own  colonists,  who  carried  out 
them,  into  their  foreign  settlements, 
seeds  of  the  BritisU|lkmstitution,  which 
flatter  ourselves  to  be  the  happiest 
most  free  in  the  world.    These  col<MUfl> 
under  the  auspicious  and  friendly  eye 
the  parent  state,  have  at  length  out-gnn^ 
the  imbecilities  of  their  infant  state,  ana 
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mroadr  to  the  maturity  of  settlement 
Spopuladon,  and  all  the  arts  of  life ;  and 
hereby  are  Become  capable  of  that  glorious 
iberitaDce  ofperfecttreedom,  which  their 
iKDt  state  has  in  former  times  rescued 
it  of  the  hands  of  tjrrants,  with  a  view  to 
INTt  it  for  the  common  good  and  use  of 
ipikiDd,  and  particularly  to  transmit  it 
ilire  to  their  own  descendants.  As  no 
UntiT  can  arrive  at  its  full  perfection, 
^ "  lit  is  confined  in  the  powers  of  a  free 
ation  respecting  the  concerns  of  its 
internal  policy ;  and  as  the  transition 
cokmies  ficom  the  controul  of  a  distant  pa- 
state,  to  the  absolute  possession,  in  full 
t,  of  all  their  legislative  powers,  must 
ly  (at  a  certain  period  of  connec- 
between  the  parent  state  and  its  oolo- 
)  disturb,  or  at  leastfor  a  time  suspend, 
harmony  of  affection  and  mutual  cor- 
^  indence  of  interests;  and  as  the  course 
the  present  disputes  between  Great 
and  her  colonies,  has  led  to  that 
rous  point  of  contention,  which  being 
allv  inherent  in  the  relation  of  parent 
ana  colony,  now  shews  itself  so  se- 
in  its  aspect,  as  perhaps  to  threaten, 
amicably  adjusted,  the  ruin  of  one 
both  countries ;  vour  Commons  there- 
think  it  wise  and  prudent,  to  follow  ^e 
dy  natural  and  unavoidable  course 
ftings ;  and  to  bestow  upon  the  colonies 
entire  freedom  of  their  legislative  powers 
themselves;  hopine  therebv  to  lay  a 
ion,  for  a  perpetual  and  incussoluole 
of  alfectioii  and  alliance,  in  every  re- 
as  beneficial  to  both  countries,  as  the 
ection  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  be- 
them,in  the  mutual  relation  of  parent 
and  colony ;  and  with  this  additional 
of  permanence,  that,  according  to  all 
prudence,  such  connections,  in  which 
is  no  latent  principle  of  future  dis- 
^  may  be  trusted  ana  relied  upon,  for 
^  cordial  restoration  of  peace,  and  for  all 
ie  blessings  of  reconciliation  between  this 
lODtry,  and  the  ol^ring  of  its  own  liber- 
f,  f<Hined  in  the  perfect  fesemblance  of 
lovm  constitution,  and  transplanted  into 
k  new  world  of  America,  x  our  faithful 
Commons  therefore  humbly  beseech  your 
hgesty,  to  order  an  immediate  suspension 
f  hostilities  in  America,  for  the  sake  of 
Nventii^  any  farther  efiusion  of  blood  ; 
ad  to  concur  with  your  parliament  upon 
be  ground-work  of  tne  foregoing  principles 
nd  considerations,  it  laying  a  foundation 
br  reconcilement  and  perpetual  peace  be- 
sreen  this  country  and  America. 
To  thispropoationi  Sir^  I  would  mofix, 


as  the  concomitant  condition  on  the  other 
si^e,  a  compact  of  trade  to  be  observed 
by  the  Americans,  similar  to  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries  before 
the  rupture.  Upon  the  admission  of  these 
combined  propositions,  I  would  propose  to 
proceed  upon  them  as  fundamentals,  in  the 
negociation  of  a  perpetual  foederal  alli- 
ance in  an  its  distributive  parts. 

Sir,  I  should  once  more  ask  your  pardon 
for  having  given  you  and  the  House  so 
much  trouble.  I  am  very  sensible  of  Uieir 
goodness  and  indulgence.  The  result  of 
every  argument  tliat  I  have  ever  offered 
to  the  House  upon  American  subjects  has 
been,  by  some  cast  or  other,  to  seek  the 
practicable  means  of  restoring  peace.  It 
IS,  and  ever  will  be  the  sole  object  of  all 
my  anxiety  and  labours  in  the  public  cause. 
I  will  now  read  to  the  House  the  several 
motions  which  I  have  to  o&r,  as  they  stand 
in  order.  1.  <<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  the  farther  prosecution  oi 
the  American  war  must  be  attended  with 
an  enormous  expence.  2.  That  the  ex- 
penees of  another  campaign  in  the  year 
1778,  added  to  the  expenees  ahreadv  in- 
curred in  the  American  war,  may  probably 
amount  to  a  sum  not  less  than  between  30 
and  40  millions  sterling,  which  must  create 
an  alarminff  increase  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  Sie  national  debt ;  and  must  re- 
quire many  additional  heavy  and  burden- 
some taxes,  land-taxes,  as  well  as  other 
taxes,  upon  the  British  subjects  to  defray. 

3.  That  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
American  war  must  be  destructive  of  the 
navigation,  commerce,  richesand  resources 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  that  it  will 
leave  us  in  an  eidiausted  state,  with  our 
land  and  sea  forces  at  the  distance  of  3,000  . 
miles,  open  to  the  insults  or  attack  of  any 
setret  or  insidious  enemy  to  this  country. 

4.  That  it  is  unbecoming  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  parliament,  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  the  support  of  this  fruitless,  ex- 
pensive and  destructive  war ;  more  espe- 
cially without  any  specific  terms  of  accom- 
modation declared. 

Lord  North  objected  to  the  motions,  be- 
cause they  were  out  of  time,  and  improper. 
He  never  heard  such  motions  made  m  a 
House ;  they  were  proper  for  a  committee. 
As  to  the  first,  he  said,  no  one  could  ob- 
ject to  it.  He  himself  confessed,  that  it 
must  be  attended  with  enormous  expence, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  House,  in 
his  opinion,  to  decide  on  the  next,  before 
the  oay  of  general  discussion^  when  they 
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had  every  &ct  before  them,  and  could  be 
able  to  determine  with  propriety. 

Mr.  Burke  rose,  and  here  a  sort  of  bye- 
battle  commenced  between  hbn  and  lord 
Lid^ume,  on  a  passage  in  the  last  Gazette, 
where  general  Vau^han  says,  he  went  to 
Eaopus,  **  because  it  was  a  nmsery  for 
every  villain  in  the  country,  ilnd  when  he 
arrived  there,  they  fired  from  the  windows 
at  his  men,  which  brought  him  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  place  to  ashes." 
Mr.  Burke  said,  this  passage  was  obscure, 
and  that  he  saw  no  sufficient  reason  for 
burning  the  town.  Lord  Lisbume,  in  pri- 
vate, cooforred  with  him  upon  it ;  when  he 
told  the  noble  lord,  he  saw  no  good  reason 
that  general  Vaughan  had  for  ^oin^  to  Eso- 
pus  at  alL    The  contest  contmued  until 

Sir  Creorge  SavUe  said,  he  wished  to 
bring  back  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question,  and  assured  the  Treasury- 
bench,  he  would  also  pay  them  in  good 
time  a  very  proper  attention*  After 
which,  he  insmuatedsomething  of  impeach- 
ments, adding,  that  though  Uie  people  of 
England  were  sometimes  i^t  to  be  mild, 
they  were  at  other  times  as  apt  to  be  in  ^eat 
heat.  He  i^eed  with  Im  hon.  friend, 
whose  calculations  and  labours  he  highly 
complimented,  but  he  was  not  for  treating 
with  America  as  an  independent  state. 

Governor  Johnstone  siud,  he  would  ta^e 
occasion  from  the  draught  of  the  Addre^>) 
which  Mr.  Hartley  opened  in  his  speech  u> 
the  House,  to  give  to  the  House  his  opinion 
of  the  ground  on  which  any  peace  with  the 
CM>lonie8  should  be  made.  He  compared 
the  rights  and  constitution  of  which  the 
colonies  were  by  law  in  possession,  to  a 
copyhold  right,  held  from  the  original  pos- 
sessor, who  had  the  freehold,  but  a  copy- 
hold of  defined  and  unimpeachable  rights, 
subject,  however,  to  the  condition  of  the 
tenure.  By  so  much  as  this  sort  of  rights 
(however  it  became  so)  was  inferior  to  a 
freehold,  by  so  much  more  were  we 
bound  to  guard  and  muntain  these  rights 
of  theirs  under  our  protection.  If  we  in- 
vaded them,  we  thereby  gave  them  a  right 
to  enquire,  by  what  original  right  we  as- 
sumed, that  the  tenure  and  their  rights 
and  possession  were  of  this  inferior  nature. 
We  gave  them  a  right  to  resist  and  to  rebel. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  adopt  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Hartley,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  contained  in  the  draught  o£  the 
Address,  .as  it  put  the  colonies  on  the 
ground  of  independence.  He  always 
thought  the  letting  the  cobnies  loose,  to 
be  a  dangerous  measure. 


Mr.  Burke  said,  he  thought  it  oo^ 
to  be  the  end  of  every  plan  of  peace,  1 
get  the  colonies  as  much  subordinate  »i 
can  keep  them  with  their  constet  ft 
at  the  same  time,  he  disapproved  of  tfal 
laying  down  lines  and  measures,  in  mattt 
which  must  be  determined  as  future  ereri 
would  permit  us  to  act. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  as  so  mudi  had  beensd 
about  offering  terms,  and  nothing  as  to  I 
nature  of  those  teims,  he  thought 
would  be  a  proper  opportunity,  as  t„ 
would  be  no  other  bemre  the  House 
joumed,  to  gWe  his  opinion  what  the  i 
ought  to  be ;  that  he  thought  we  ooglill 
give  America  perfect  security  on  the  s 
ject  of  taxation  and  her  diarters ;  that  I 
would  be  the  proper  preliminary  of  a  i 
ty,  for  that  liowever   the  people  wi 
spirits  were  warmest  in   America 
look  upon  independence,  yet  there 
others  who  looked  back  to  their  old 
nections  with  this  country,  and  that 
measure  would  at  least  divide  America, 
would  treat  with   them,  said  he,  od 
very  topic  whether  they  should  be 
pendent  or  not ;  but  my  wish  is,  that 
rica  may   remain   dependent  upon 
country.    I  am  no  friend  to  the  mde 
dence  of  America ;  nevertheless,  if  no 
ter  terms  can  be  had,  I  would  treat 
them  as  aUies.    They  might  be  good( 
useful  allies,  nor  do  I  fear  the  conseqi 
of  their  independence. 

Sir  fV.  Gordon  recommended  coei 
measures ;  and  hoped  no  treaty  what 
would  be  commenced,  until  America 
laid  aside  her  claim  of  independence* 

Mr.  Hartley's  motions  were  all 
tived  without  a  division. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Billjor 
pending  the  Habeas  Corpus  AdJ] 
8.    On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  suspending  the 
beas  Corpus  Act, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  expressed 
concern  that  the  discussion  of  a  suhjectj 
this  importance  should  have  happened 
so  thin  a  House.     He  said  it  was  abi 
of  the  highest  concern  to  the  nation ;  i 
siness  in  which  the  liberties  of  the 
ject  were   nearly  interested.     From 
vague  indeterminate  mode  of  exprei 
used  in  the  Act,  its  force  extendedto  Jii 
ders,  and  to  all  kinds,  guilty  and  in 
A  paltry  justice  might,  only  hccaose 
thought  he  had  grounds  of  suroicioo, 
prive  a  subject  of  his  dearest  rights,  i 
son  himi  likd  him  with  irons,  and  ail 
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wt  tfOmbSdtj  of  redress  to  the  unfortu- 
Mteraferer.  The  Habeas  Corpus  being 
^S^KX,  there  was  no  power  of  justifying 
RBself,  and  there  he  must  lie  till  the  term 
Itti&din  the  Act  arrive ;  that  is,  till  the 
jodiision  of  the  impending  war.  Hehiin- 
lif  itood  within  its  lash,  and  was  at  this 
neat  the  mercy  of  any  little  dealing  ma- 
itnte;  he  had  been  last  year  on  the  high 
|BOD  a  par^  of  pleasure,  and  was  there- 

Fobadxious  to  the  letter  of  the  Act. 
illustrated  the  disadvantages  conse- 
HDt  00  such  an  Act,  with  the  history  of 
}t  Mr.  Piatt,  a  merchant  of  Georgia, 
p  Tou&g  man,  while  he  was  in  that  capa*- 
^>  had  l^n  concerned  in  the  unloadmg 
tV^Hel,  that  contained,  among  other 
jbgs,  bones  sent  from  England :  he  in- 
|Sited  himself  in  this  business,  only  from 
^Bdination  to  serve  the  owner;  and  yet 
(peg  soon  after  on  his  mercantile  occa- 
Hs  to  Jamaica,  and  having  in  the  course 
[a  jovial  evening  o&nded  some  one  of 
t  company,  he  was  next  day  apprehend- 

t»  a  person  within  the  cognizance  of 
\  Act  He  was  secured  as  a  rebel,  sent 
i  Englsnd,  and  carried  before  sir  John 
w^%  who  recommitted  him,  without 
penng  him  to  be  confronted  wi^  his  ac- 
pn.  All  he  asks  is  to  be  brought  to 
pi;  this  justice  has  been  denied;  and  it 
Nnr  near  two  years  since  this,  perhnps, 
pcent  person  has  been  subject  to  the  dus« 
|oe  ana  inconvenience  of  a  common  prl- 
ft  His  Grace  said  he  would  appeal  only 
|ike  feelings  of  eentlenien  in  aaministra> 
k  and  hoped  &ey  would  interest  them* 
pes  for  a  nnal  determination  ^concerning 
lunhappy  man. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  ever  there 
H  an  Act  that  deserved  the  appellation  of 
ilttmty,itwasthis;  it  regarded  America 
l^ery  respect,  not  as  a  rebel  country, 
kas  a  country  at  war.  It  was  certainly 
IjBBary  that  some,  punishment  should 
imflicted  on  persons  taken  in  the  act  of 
fitf  against  us ;  but  what  ought  it  to 
i  once  it  was  plainly  not  expe£ent  that 
jg  should  be  uscharged,  and  not  politi- 
t  from  the  apprehensions  of  Retaliation, 

fit  them  to  immediate  death.    What 
the  alternative  ?     In  his  opinion  the 
just  medium  had  been  adopted ;  that 
reserving  them  until  the  conclusion  of 
war,  so  that  the^  might  retain  the 
ftv  of  punishing  without  doin^  it  at  a 
^  when  the  consequences  might  fall 
such  of  our  subjects  as  were  now  in  a 
situation  in  America. 

Dttke  of  RichmondtBtiif  IIm  nMfi 
VOL.  XIX.] 


lord  had  hot  attended  to  the  distinction 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  inculcate* 
He  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  deten«^ 
tion,  when  exercised  on  men  absolutely 
found  in  arms,  but  that  persima  only  sus-* 
pected  should  be  liable  to  the  same  s^e* 
ri^  was  the  ground  of  his  objection* 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  observed,  that  w$ 
to  the  point  in  question,  he  believed  he  and 
the  noole  lord  nearly  coincided ',  namely* 
that  all  persons  properly  suspected  of  rebels 
lion,  should  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  tho 
Acti  He  said  he  had  a  very  different  ao* 
count  of  this  Mr.  Piatt.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  a  committee  man  at  Georgia,  and 
an  active  instrument  of  rebellion ;  that  he 
cpnSributed  in  seizing,  by  force,  the  mili« 
tary  stores  that  were  contained  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Philippi;  that  the  commander 
of  that  vessel  came  over  to  London,  when 
he  was  first  brought  to  England,  to  au- 
thenticate his  guilt ;  and  that  it  was  from 
motives  of  pure  deUcaey,  that  the  judgea 
had  thought  proper  to  defer  his  trial* 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  unhappy  war,  it  was  the  cur« 
rent  opinion  of  the  three  legislative  powers 
of  this^  realm,  that  an  extraordinary  privi- 
lege should  be  lodged  in  the  executive 
part,  in  the  King ;  that  if  it  was  the  opinioa 
of  the  House,  that  the  present  emergency 
is  less  dangerous  than  it  was  a  year  ago* 
they  would  doubtless  revoke  this  as  an  use** 
less  Act;  if  not,  a  similar  necessity  would 
certainly  justify  the  continuation.  Itwat 
called  a  dangerous  Act;  let  the  event  prova 
that;  few  had  fallen  under  its  cognizance; 
few  had  been  punished  in  consequence  of 
it ;  apprehensions,  therefore,  from  it  were 
groundless. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  le^ 
nity  in  the  execution  was  the  strongest  ar* 
gument  against  the  continuation ;  M>r  that 
tyranny  became  more  acceptable  by  being 
gently  exercised ;  so  that  when  a  prince  ol' 
ipore  despotic  temper  had  the  rule,  he 
would  plead  prescription,  and.  justify  arbi- 
trary measures,  even  with  the  sanction  ot 
his  parliament,  and  the  consent  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  read  a  j>eti« 
tion  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Piatt ;  the 
account  given  there  nearly  coincided  with 
that  given  by  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  his 
grace  corrooorated  the  duke's  ar^ument^t 
and  added,  thathe  appeakd  in  this  instance^ 
not  only  to  the  humanity,  but  the  JQS^ 
tice  of  administration. 

The  Bill  was  read  aseco&d  tune.^ 
[3  0] 
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Debate  in  the  'Commatu  <m  Mr,  WUket^i 
Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  American 
Declaratorti  Act.^  Dec  10.  Mr.  WiUcei 
rose  and  said : 

I  cho(ie>  Sir,  from  moth^B  of  policy  j 
to  delay  the  motion,  which  I  mean  now  to 
submit  to  the  House,  till  the  establish* 
tnents  both  of  the  navy  and  army  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  completed.  After  such 
prodigious  preparations  for  war,  after  every 
single  article  which  the  ministers  have 
asked,  has  been  granted,  we  are  armed  at 
eveiy  point  for  the  vi^rous  prosecution  of 
hostilities,  we  may,  with  more  appearance 
of  dignity,  bold  out  pixypositions  for  peace. 
This  House,  Sir,  has  voted  60,000  seamen, 
mcindmg  near  12,000  marines,  above 
20,000  elective  landmen,  commission  and 
non-oommifision  officers  indoded,  for 
guards,  garrisons,  and  the  forces  to  be  kept 
up  in  Great  Britam,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey. 
l¥e  have  besides  in  our  pay  five  baittaUons 
of  Hanoverians,  actually  in  garrison,  to  tlM 
eternal  reproach  of  England,  at  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca ;  the  various  troops  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  Hanau,  Waldeck,  Brandebourg- 
Anspach,  and  Anhalt-Zeii)st,  amounting 
to  above  69)000  of  those  mercenaries ;  in 
all,  a  land  army  of  more  than  89,000  men. 
This  House  has  not  yet  been  assembled 
three  weeks,  and  we  have  already  voted 
away  of  the  people's  money  no  less  a  sum 
than  ,8,643,004/.  I  believe  this  is  only 
the  sixteenth  day  since  the  opening  oif 
tiie  -session.  Every  day  6i  the  present  ses- 
sion has  therefore,  on  an  average,  cost 
the  people  above  500,000^.  What  a  re- 
lief to  their  fears.  Sir,  will  be  the  adjourn- 
ment, which'  ministers  have  just  men- 
tioned, of  near  six  weeks?  How  much 
it  will  augment  the  festivity  of  the  season  ? 
Yet  I  fear.  Sir,  it  will  prove  only  a  tempo- 
rary relief;  and  that  ministers  retreat  for 
a  short  time,  to  return  with  redoubled 
ibrce  and  fury,  to  lay  fresh  burdens  and 
additional  impositions  on  this  exhausted 
nation. 

Amidst  all  these  amazing  preparations 
for  war,  scarcely  a  thought  oi^  or  a  si^  for, 
peace,  seems  to  obtrude  upon,  or  escape, 
any  ^ne  of  our  ministers.  What  single 
step  has  been  taken  by  administration  to 
put  an  end  to  this  ruinous  war,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fart{)er  effusion  of  human  blood  ? 
A  noble  marouis  (of  Granby)  on  this  side 
the  House,  who  is  the  worthy  heir  of  the 
patriotic  virtues  of  an  illustrious  fii^her, 
proposed  on  the  first  day  of  this  session  an 
uimediate  cessation  of  arms ;  but  the  pro- 
position was  rejected  by  a  great  mi^rity. 


a  faint  of  atrisfa4brpeaoefa|A« 
made  by  anv  member  of -adminlstrrtgu 
w^  not,  flowever^  Hir,  be  diipritf 
Some  kite  ev^its,  unkaorasi  to  tiie  Hsi 
at  that  time,  -m^  inducethe  mostvufa 
to  listen  to  those  mnik^  measures,  ulii 
in  ihe  insolence  of  our'mMiginedtiian|| 
werejeetodwiuidisdain.  ThepreWn 
of  peace,  which  I«haii  takethelibei^ 
submitting  to  the  House,  sdrikes  it^ 
ffDot  of  the  enl,  the  confessed  came  i 
origin  of  the  Amerieon  war.  I  bwso,  I 
the  right  of  taaation,  winch  is  enadel 
the  Dedaratoiy  Act,  the  repeal  «f  ^ 
I  shi^  presently  move.  I  beUeve,  | 
according  to  4iie  fofms^af  lihelloase,  Ii^ 
first  desire  the  devkto  raad  that  Act  1 
is  the  6th  of  the  King,  ch.  1%  [i 
Clerk  reads.3 

<  To  makekums  to  bind  the  cok)BieK| 
<  peopleof  Amencaia  aU  cases  whalioei^ 
I  iielieve.  Sir,  this  is  the  shortest  oond 
diun  of  slavery  ever  given.  It  ii^ 
broadest  basis  of  tyiwmy.  In  all  e| 
iHiatsoever!  therefeteintaocatioa. 
millioiis  of  freeaien  to  be  taxed  at 
bitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  this  Hi 
withouta  single  person  -to  represem 
or  to  control  die  expenditure  of  ifaei 
ne^ !  If  the  Americans  <;ould  tamel: 
mit  to  this,  they  would  deserve  to  be 
They  ought  to  be  more  contemned  i 
Cappadocians  of  inflEmous  memory, 
fused  the  liberty  which  was  offered  < 
by  the  Romans.  If  we  can  take  a 
their  property  without  their 
can  take  die  whole.  It  is 
draw  the  line.  This  House  mi|^ 
away  the  whole  property  of  Amancai 
out  the  consent  or  one-man  on  that 
continent.  The  very  suppositioa 
only  repugnant  to  every  idea  o^  the 
mon  rights  of  mankind,  but  <<  it  is 
the  franchises  of  the  land  fi>r 
be  taxed  but  by  their  consent  in 
ment,'*  is  lord  Coke  declares.  We 
by  the  law  of  England,  that  the 
subjects  of  our  colonies  in  Americi< 
intitled  to  all  the  liberties,  -privil^et,! 
immunities,  of  the  naturid-lMHi)  sobji 
of  this  kingdom.  The  next  step  lo«l 
tion  natundly  follows.  Ministers 
i^ply  an  American  revenue  to 
vanoement  of  their  own  profligate 
perhaps  to  the  same  base  purposes 
taxes  levied  among  us,  to  the 
of  an  enoraaous  civil  list,  to 
overgrown  infioence  of  the  croini,| 
corrupt  the  representalives  of  the 
Even  wMioiilaay-taxa^B  we  hare 
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tluit  ibe  triwle  i^radfioe  of  Ane- 
IMID  mdttstiy  centered  in  Great  Batain. 
li^nei'mtmdf  Sir^  ta  fo  into  a  difipMiir 
^inof  the  flale  question  of  tai^aticm  and 
Mreseatatiim,  nor  the  wretched  nonsense 
MT  a^^irtual  rqwresentation  heve  of  thvee 
of  sufajjeots  OB  the  other  side  the 
I  raoember  once  before  to  have 
Mgiied  thoee  questions,  I  shall  now 
B^yself  to  the  repeid  of  the  De- 
Act^  and  the  other  Acts  injurious 
fieedem  of  America.  Without  thie 
we  cannety  I  am  satisfied,  have 
nor  I  believe- would  the  Americans 
with  you  on.  any  ether  terms.  .They 
at  the  beginnii^}  with  wonder- 
and  coolness ;  but  at  last  they 
u^  aU  theii;  injuries  as  comprised 
the  Declaratory  Act,  which  thqr  repro- 
led  with  spirit*  Whflethis  Act  reniains 
the  Statute  Bode,  you  never  can  Aink 
81^  negociataon  with  the  Congress. 
iat  CongTQto,  which  met  in  1774, 
with  |NnidaM«  and  calm  dignity/ 
modevftticm  and  magnanimity.  They 
not  directly  attack  the  DeclaiaCorv 
They  knew  it  had  passed  in  an  aa« 
Goiapesed  of  men  who  had 
themselves  friends  to  American 
and  had  actuaUy  r^>ea)ed  tbe 
p  Act*  They  omaiderMl  it  as  a 
yUimen  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
,  in  dutiful  terms»  solicited  the  repeal 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Massa- 
s  Charter  Bill,  and  that  monster 
despotism  and  p<^)ery,  the  Quebec 
but  they  passed  over  in  silence  the 
Act.  Yet,  Sir,  although 
eipren  mention  was  inade  of  that  Act, 
it  in  the  strongest  protest  against 
or  exercise,  of  any  such  powers 
very  first  resolution.  It  is  of  Oct. 
1774.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  English 
in  North  America,  by  the  immu- 
laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the 
fish  eonatitotieni  and  the  several  char- 
or  compaots,  have  the  following  ri^ts. 
>lved,  nem  osji.  that  they  are  entitled 
Mfe,  liberty,  and  property,  and  they 
never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power 
a  li^t  to  dispose  of  either  with- 
their  consent." 

fhe  year  foUomag»  the  second  Gon- 
tmmm  all  their  endeavours  herefbr 
«ss  of  their  grievances  ineffectual, 
t  it  nrrcsisry  to  hold  out  a  kind  of 
to  this  country,  lysd  to  speak  the 
fuH>  manhr  lanymge  of  injured  free- 
In  a  <<  lleclafation  by  the  re(ffe- 
ef  the  united  ooleQin  of  NorUi 
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Aineiica»  now  met  in  Congress  at 
ddphia,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  nec^s- 
sitjF  of  their  tauns  up  arms,"  July  6, 1775, 
it  IS  said,  "  we  for  ten  years  incesswitly 
and  inefiectually  besieged  the  throne  as 
sapplioants ;  we  reasoned,  we  remon- 
stni&ed  with  parliament,  in  the  most  mild 
and  decent  langui^pe.  Parliament  have 
undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money 
without  our  consent,  though  we  have  ever 
^urcised  an  exdusive  ri^t  to  dispose  of 
our  own  property,  &g«  &c  &c.  But  why 
should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de- 
tail ?  By  one  statute  it  is  declared,  that 
parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  What  is  to  de- 
fend us  against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited 
a  power  ?  Not  a  single  man  of  those  whp 
agyimo  it,  is  diosen  ny  us,  or  is  subject  to 
our  oontrol  or  influence ;  but  on  the  con- 
teary,  they  are  aU  of  them  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  such  laws^  and  an  Ame- 
rican revenae,  if  not  diverted  from  the 
ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised^ 
would  actually  lighten  their  own  burdena 
in  proportion  as  they  increase  ours."  Thia 
one  slatute,  the  Declaratory  Act,  is  tbe 
fountain^  from  which  not  only  waters  of 
bitterness,  bvX  rivers  of  bloody  have 
flowed. 

I  ou^t.  Sir,  in  justice  to  the  Congress, 
to  take  notice*  that  even  after  -this  thej|r 
presented  a  most  hund^te  and  dutiful  neti- 
tion  to  the  King.  From  the  ill-juagfed 
reply  of  the  American  secretary,  ^'  that  no 
answer  would  be  givan,*'  I  suppose  every 
idea  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  their  nume* 
reus  grievances  vanished.  Yet  in  this  very 
Dedwration  they  say,  ^<  we  shall  lay  down 
our  arms,  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on 
the  part  of  the  i^gressors,  and  all  danger 
of  tneir  being  renewed  shall  be  removed^ 
and  not  before."  I  will  venture.  Sir,  to 
do  this  much  injured  body  of  men  justice 
on  another  nibject  sigainst  the  false  and 
malevolent  assertions  of  the  noble  lord 
(G.  Germain)  at  the  head  of  the  Ainer 
ricaa  department.  His  lordship  declared 
to  us  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  **  that  the 
Congress  had  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
Indian  savages  in  Ui«ir  servicey  and  would 
have  empk>yed  them  in  the  war.''  It  is 
well  kaMn  in  what  mannev  they  must 
always  be  employed*  not  in  the  use  oC  Uie 
sword  and  bayonet>  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norant, but  of  the  sddfMng  knife  and  tomar- 
hawk,  in  whith  they  are  expert.  The 
lDongre0S)  Sir,  in  the  true  heroic  spirit  of 
biavery ,  which  mercy  alwaya  accainpanies» 
neyrcbated  the  idnft  of  torturn  and  cruelty. 
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They  determined  on  fairy  honourable  war, 
ims^iined  bv  murder  or  massacre,  I  will 
convict  his  lordship  on  the  fullest  evidence 
l)f  the  grossest  imposition  oh  this  House, 
and  of  a  violation  .of  truth.  The  Journals 
of  the  Congress,  Sir,  both  that  of  1774 
and  1775,  have  been  as  regularly  published 
to  the  world,  as  the  Votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  Journal  of  June  SO,  1775, 1  find  the 
following  words,  *<  Resohred,  that  the 
CcNtnmittee  for  Indian  affiiirs  do  pr^are 
proper  talks  to  the  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
for  engaging  the  continuance  of  their 
friendship  to  us,  and  neutrality  in  our  pre- 
sent unhappy  dispute  with  Great  Britain." 
This  was,  Sir,  after  the  provocations  of 
the  repeated  slaughter  or  their  friends 
at  Lexington*  Concord,  and  Bunker's 
HilL      But,     Sir,    although    the    Con- 

Sess  revised  to  ask  the  barbarous  aid  of 
e  savages,  the  King's  general  roost  rea- 
dily and  with  eagerness  employed  them- 
He  boasts  of  it  in  his  prodamation  of  last 
June.  No  man.  Sir,  who  has  read  that 
proclamation,  and  major  general  Gates's 
letter,  wiU  shed  the  tear  of  pity  ov^r  the 
misfortunes  of  Mr.  Burg03me.  Major  ge- 
neral Gates  says  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  28, 
to  Mr.  President  Hancock,  <<  the  horrid 
murders  and  scalpings  paid  for  and  en- 
couri^ed  by  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne, 
previous  to  his  defeat  at  Bennington,  will 
for  ever  stain  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms.  In  one  house  the  parents  with  six 
children  were  most  cruelly  butchered.'^ 
Is  this,  Sir,  the  mercy  of  the  King,  which 
general  Buvgoyne  m  his  proclamation 
flays,  <<  his  Majesty's  numerous  armies 
and  fleets  in  every  quarter  of  America 
were  to  display  as  well  as  his  power  cmd 

Sstioe  V*  He  succeeded  to  irritate,  not  to 
timidate  his  enemies.  But,  Sir,  al- 
though I  do  not  feel  the  least  spark  of 
compassion  for  the  &te  of  Mr.  Burgoyne, 
X  truly  commiserate  the  situation  of  the 
troops  with  him.  I  resret  the  loss  of  the 
brave  soldiers  who  perished  m  the  action, 
and  I  pity  those  who  survive.  I  am  sorry 
that  000  valiant  Enslish  and  Germans 
were  killed  in  a  bad  cause,  in  fighting 
a^nst  the  best  constitution  on  earth. 
6ir,  it  was  inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the 
800  Srartans,  who  at  Th^rmopylse  de- 
voted themselves  to  a  glorious  death  for 
tiie  liberties  of  Greece,  <<  P&ssenger,  go 
tell  at  Sparta,  that  we  died  for  having 
obeyed  her  holy  laws.'*  It  ought  to  be 
angravLB  on  the  tombs  of  the  800  who  fell 
JD  A^  Ui^  aptioik;  *'  Ftaenger,  ^  tell  in 


. 


England,  that  we  died  for  having  violate 

her  holy  constitution ;''  for  sndi,  in  n| 

opinion,  is  the  case  of  every  man,  vli 

has  in  this  civQ  war  drawn  his  bwqm 

i^ainst    our  brethren    in    America,  li 

perished  in  the  conflict.     The  sitaatiQi 

Sir,  of  those  who  survive,  is  to  be  oea 

miserated,  not  so  much  for  the  csbna 

ties  which  they  have  suffered,  caianitii 

brought  on  by  themselves,  as  for  the  la 

of  honour,  which,  if  we  are  rigfatlj  a 

formed,  has  accompanied  thecircixmstaod 

of  their  defeat  and  surrender.    The  tens 

of  the  capitulation  for  general  Burgojsi 

and  the  veteran  troops  under  his  comniaai 

are  stated  to  be,  delivering  up  their  mi 

being  permitted  without   molestitioD  1 

embark  for  Europe,  and  not  serving  agad 

the  Americans  during  ^e  war.    W 

have  then  put  themselves  h&rs  de  mmM 

They  have  agreed  no  more  to  fiuse  All 

cowardly  Americans.    They  consent,  dl 

to  measure  swords  again  with  their  oa| 

querors  duvg  the  war ;  not  to  mske^ 

smgle  effort  to  recover  their  lest  hnti^ 

If  they  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  W 

they  might  have  been  exchanged,  and  4 

fortune  of  war  crowned  them  with  fotd 

victories.    That  chance  they  have  ghs 

up  as  well  as  their  arms.    We  have  m 

scarcely  a  company  of  foot  in  arms  mt 

the    northern    colonies,  except  Cansil 

The  English  at  the  battles  of  Prestiln-r  *" 

and  Falkirk  suffered  two  mostignoi 

defeats.    There  was  however  no 

lation  that  the  vanquished  troops 

not  serve  against  the  same  enemies  di 

the  remainder  of  the  war.     At  €uU( 

they  washed  away  the  foul  stain  of 

national  disgrace  in  the  bfood  of  ^ 

perjured   Sa>ts,    rebels    against  a 

prince,  and  an  equal  system  of  lavs. 

is^  Sir,  very  remarkable,  that  the 

men,  who  sttled  at  that  time  the 

rebels  insurgents,  now  call  the  Ai 

insurgents  by  the  name  of  rebels.    I 

never.  Sir,  adopt  the  appellatian.    I  tH 

the   Americans  arc^   fighting  in  a  gw 

cause  for  the  defence  of  their  just  ^M 

legesv  &nd  chartered,  as  well  i 

rights.    I  am  sure  the  prouder  and 

despotic  court  in  Europe,  that  of  Vii 

would  not  have  treated  their  stdijecti 

the  manner  this  court  has  treated  4 

Americans,  I  mean  as  rebels.    When  a 

Present  empress  queen,  then  only  quert"! 
lungaiT;  succeeded  her^fkther,  tbc^ 
petor  Charles  6,  in  1740,  she  secured  ij 
auctions  of  her  Hungarian  sobjectij 
readily  tduii^  the  old  oath  pf  tbei9*9'<f 
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Uritet  country,  esCablislied  In  1222.  The 
mtest  genius  in  Europe  gives  it  us  at 
■D  kngtL*  <<  If  I,  or  any  of  my  succea- 
In,  at  any  time,  riioold  attempt  to  in- 
tinge  yoor  piivilegea,  you,  and  your  poa- 
erity,  are  permitted,  by  virtue  of  this 
romise,  to  defend  youraelvea,  without 
dng  lik>le  to  be  treated  as  rebek/'  If 
le  ancestors  of  the  present  empress  queen 
ad  been  as  wise,  tne  House  of  Austria 
mid  not  have  lost  Switzerland,  as  the^ 
Id  bj  injustice  and  oppression.  The 
kmericans,  Sir,  I  think,  are  now  defend- 
l|  the  privileges  of  every  subiect  of  the 
Ihtiih  empire,  as  well  as  their  own.  If 
)m  countiy  did  lustice  to  the  same  spirit 
r  freedom  in  them,  which  we  applaud 
lour  ancestors,  we  should  admire  their 
pfoiBin,  and  be  eager  to  repeal  all  those 
icti  which  are  undoubtea  badges  of 
lively,  particularly  the  Declaratory  Act, 
Inch  i  shall  always  consider  as  an  inva- 
fan  of  the  people's  rights.  Till  we  do 
Im,  we  ean  nave  no  rational  hope  of  any 
leoneQiation.  The  desperate  situation  of 
ir  affiurs,  from  the  variety  of  drcum- 
llvices  whidi  hove  been  stated,  and  the 
|te  capitulation  of  a  whole  army,  prove 
ke  absolute  necessity  of  terminating  this 
body  civil  war,  this  general  savage  Indian 
{taacre* 

Declaratory  Act,  which  we  had  no 
to  pass,  will  never  be  submitted  to 
the  freemen  on  the  other  aide  the  At- 
The  spirit  of  it  is  hostile  in  the 
to  liberty.  To  bind  the  subject 
l^all  cases  whatsoever !  It  is  a  charter  of 
jl^ery.  I  deny  the  principle  of  this  Act 
i  aiQch  at  home  as  in  America.  We  ridi- 
UouBly  of  late  bewilder  ourselves  witii 
pmtic,  high-flown,  sonorous  expressions 
X  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  The 
llBtlest  natures  appear  too  fond  of  power, 
jttourii  they  do  not  abuse  it.  There  are 
psay  Slings,  which  parliament  cannot  do ; 
bny  cases,  in  which  it  has  no  power.  We 
lainot  vote  ourselves  perpetual.    We  can- 

^Voluite  says,  **  Marie-Tb^r^,  ^ose  da 

td  Dqc  da  Tofcsne  Frsp^oii  de  LomiDe, 
a  MTloat  Tesprit  dfs  Hongrois  eo  te  «h»- 
iMaaC  k  pr^ier  Taocica  tarmtat  du  roi  Aadr^ 
l^fitttl*«ii  la^a*  *  8i  SMii  oa  quel^iiea  UBS  de 
pes  ittceesaeurs,  ea  ^uel^oa  ttins  4|tta  oe  soit, 
jicat  enlraijidrv  vos  priril^gaa,  qu'il  vous  soit 
iptraiiw  a  Tertu  de  cetie  promesse,  k  toui  et  k 
TN  desceadaQS,  de  voiis  det'eodre,  saDspouroir 
^llre  trutea  do  rebelles.' "  In  the  margin  he 
IMi  theae  worda,  **  seitneut  aioirulier  et  qai 
ktdcfait  IMS!  r^tre.'^  Yoluiro,  bifcla  do  Uuis 
N^ta.),p.499» 


not  fill  up  our  vacanciea,  as  die  late  House 
of  Commons  indeed  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  but  all  good  men  ab« 
horred  the  usurpation,  and  the  nation 
were  almoet  unanimous  in  their  remon- 
strances against  it.  We  are  merely  a 
delegated  power  from  the  people,  and  in 
that  capacity  only  a  third  part  of  the  le- 
gislature. We  cannot  therefore  surrender 
weir  share  of  power,  by  whoae  favour 
alone  we  acouire  the  right  of  giving  any 
vote  in  this  House.  It  would  be  treachery, 
and  even  rebellion^  in  the  servant  against 
the  master.  Can  we,  Sir,  repeal  Magna 
Charta?  Has  this  House  the  power  to 
establish  the  Mahometan  religion?  Go- 
vernment is  only  a  trust  from  the  people 
iot  their  good,  and  in  several  instances,  so 
far  from  posseasinff  an  absolute  power,  we 
ought  to  acknowfedge,  that  we  have  no 
power  at  all.  I  will  never  admit  arbitrary 
power  to  be  lodged  in  any  man,  or  body 
of  men.  Many  things  are  so  closely 
woven  in  with  the  constitution,  like  the 
trial  by  jury,  that  they  cannot  be  sepa* 
rated,  unless  the  body  of  the  people  ex- 
pressly declare  otherwise,  after  free  and 
full  consideration.  There  are  fundamental 
inalienable  rights,  land-marks  of  tlie  con- 
stitution, whidi  cannot  be  removed*  The 
omnipotenoeof  parliament  therefore,  which 
is  contended  for,  seems  to  me  a  &lse  and 
dangerous  doctrine. 

I  have  great  reverence.  Sir,  for  the 
memory  m  that  Whig  administration, 
which  passed  the  Declaratory  Act.  1  speak 
as  a  public  man.  I  honour  them  for  their 
spirited  resolutions  against  General  War- 
rants, and  the  Seizure  of  Papers,  by  which 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  most  important  secrets  of  fife,  were 
rendered  sacred  and  inviolable.  I  highly 
applaud  the  turning  the  exciseman  out  of 
private  houses  by  the  repeal  of  the  Cyder 
Tax.  The  negociation  for  the  Manilla 
ransom,  whidh  so  deeply  interested  many 
of  our  bravest  men  in  the  navy  and  army, 
revived  under  their  auspices;  but  alas! 
after  many  fjiint  and  feeole  efforts  it  lan- 
guished and  expired.  Many  excellent  re- 
gulations of  trade  and  commerce  were 
made  by  them.  But,  Sir,  I  should  have 
thou^t  all  their  glories  sullied  by  tiie 
passing  of  this  Declaratory  Act,  whidi  pre- 
tends to  establish  a  claim  of  unlimited  au- 
thority over  the  colonies,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve It  was  a  kind  of  force  on  that  admi- 
nistration, a  sort  of  compromise  with  die 
traitors  at  home  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
AcEty  whidk  had  throwo  the  whola  empire 
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mU>  ooundiioiis.  Tbe  Stamp  Act  mighty 
in  my  idea,  to  have  been  repealed  on  the 
fi»t  greai  prmoq>le8  of  justice,  not  on  tbe 
narrow  ground  of  political  expedienoy,  or 
from  any  commereial  motives.  I  waa 
abroad  at  tbe  time,  and  may  have  been 
miMnformed ;  but  if  I  am  not,  the  repeal 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  the  stormj 
which  raged  Kith  the  greatest  fury,  both 
here  among  the  merchants,  and  in  North 
America,  after  the  passing  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  The  repeal  was  warmly  exposed  by 
some  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  favourite 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  his  fiunily-  and 
friends  in  both  Houses,  by  the  whole  ca« 
binet,  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
almost  all  the  King's  and  Queen's  house* 
holds.  Perhaps  thie  repeal  had  not  been 
carried,  but  by  the  compromise  of  this 
Declaratory  Act.  I  am  satisfied,  that  the 
administration,  which  passed  that  Act, 
never  intended  to  in£»rce  it  at  least  l^ 
taxation.  The  new  ministry  however  in 
the  succeeding  year  built  on  this  solid 
foundationef  a  right  to  taxati(Hi,  which  they 
saw  was  established  for  thenu  They  laid 
duties  on  teas  glass,  red  and  white  lead, 
painter's  colours,  and  other  things.  Hie 
right  had  been  aeK^ertained  by  their  prede- 
cesBors.  The  only  objections,  which  could 
mfw  be  made,  were  the  inexpediency  and 
impolicy  of  the  exercise  in  those  instances, 
and  at  that  period.  If  I  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, Sir,  at  that  time,  and  in  parliament, 
I  should  strenuously  have  opposed  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Declaratory  Act;  but  1  was 
forced  into  a  cruel  exile  and  outlawry  by 
the  wickedness  and  injustice  of  one  adnu* 
nistration,  and  kept  abroad  by  the  tame- 
ness  and  timidity  of  another.  I  was  per- 
secuted with  extreme  rage  and  violence 
by  a  set  of  men  who  thought  themselves 
injured,  and  abandoned  by  those  I  had  es- 
sentially served,  who  before  encouraged 
me,  and  approved  my  conduct.  I  was 
made  their  scape  goat,,  doomed,  to  bear 
into  the  wilderness  the  sinsr  and  iniquities 
of  a  great  political  party,  when  in  opposi- 
tion. Surely,  Sir,  tnieir  sins  and  iniquities 
must  have  been  of  a  deep  dye,  and  remain 
still  unexpiated,  for  <  ipse  aries  etiam  none 
vellera  siccat.'  I  wot^  Sir,  in  this  imp 
poftant  business  of  the  repeal  of  the  De- 
claratory Act,  persuade  myself  that  there 
is  not  an  obstinacy  of  opinion,  a  tenacious*- 
ness  of  adherii%  to  what  we  have  once 
done,  merely  because  we  have  done  it.  It 
aeems  very  dear,  that  we  can  have  no 
peace,  till  ^<  the  accursed  thiB^  is  iemov«- 
ad  frofis  o«r  Q$mf.**    Fron  that  happy 
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moment  I  should  hope  the  rudrcfansHii 
of  warwoidd  ceasay  and  the  gentk  vsisi 
of  peace  be  heard.    I  trust  therelMai 
this  time  o£^  general  coustemation,  is  ths 
day  of  distress  and  disgrace  to  aw  csa| 
tryy  ttet  there  will  be  a  perfect  umwad 
sentiment  among  us,  an^anivei«]  ceooai 
renoe  in  this  first  prelimmafy  of  peioa  i 
I  have  only  mentioned,  Sir,  tas  tmi 
of  the  Declaratory  Act,  butlmeaoi^qi 
wards tosubmit  to  the  House  another*! 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  the  whole  syila&( 
new  statutes  and  regulations 
America.sinoe  176S.   I  fix  on  that 
because  the  Congress  cmnplain  of] 
prios  to  that  sriL    They  have  neva 
ed  at  die  rq>eal  of  the  NongatioB 
nor  BSky  other  Acts  be&>re  that  ysae. 
the^petition  of.  theCongcass  teUie K 
in  October  1774,  they  say,   '<fi«ni 
destructive  system  of  Cidoay  adroi 
tioB,  adopted  since  the  oeiuauacMief  i 
last  war,  nave  flowed  those  disti6Mi» 
geiB,  fears,  imd  jealousies,  that  ovi 
your  Majesty's  dutiful  colonies  with 
tion ;  and  we  defy,  our  most  subtle  sadj 
veterate  enanies  to  trace  the  vaimm  ' 
ferences  between  Great  Britain  aaa  tl 
oeloaies  firom  an  early  period,  or 
other  causes  than  we  have  assigned, 
We  present  this  petition  only  to 
dress  of  grievsnces^  and  rdief  fmn 
and  jealousies,  occasioned  by  the  s 
of  statutes  and  regulations  adopted 
the  close  of  the  bat  war."    In  thei 
year  the  Congress  declared  to  die 
of  Great  Britain,   '<  place  us  in  the 
situation  that  we  were  at  the  ckue  «f 
last  war,  and  our  fonaer  hanaeay 
restored."    It  is  an  explicit  ofier  of  a  ( 
pact  between  the  two  coontriei. 
language  was  exactly  the  same  in  tiie  1 
lowmg  year,  in  theur  last  petitioo  ts 
throne.    <<  They  weie  alanaed  by  si 

rem  of  statutes  and  regulations,  sdflj 
die  administration  of  the  colaaies^ 
filled  their  minds  with  the  nest 
&ai8  and  jealousies.'*    Here   then. 
Great  Britain  is  at  issue  with  the 
Repeal  these  unjust  and  iniariotti 
ana  qiir  former  harmony  will  be 
We  shall  hear  no  mme  of  the  svtrfi 
bayonet  on  oae  ride,  ^or  the 
hosBt  and  tomahawk  on  the  other, 
will  be  no  more  efilision  of  human 
no  heart-piercing  cries  of  whote 
most  cruelly  butchered,  or  expiring 
tortures. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  I  have  intruded  tooi 
on  the  patience  of  the  Hgui^   IwA 
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liliregentkaiaD.  I«iiHnire|IliadYaiher 
lur  aoj  foicelhaB  my  own  fvithm  theee 
IMlb;  buti  most  beg^  cm  A  business  of  this* 
IKPymi,  a  little  ftvtiier  iiidi:Jflenee  lo  g^e, 
i  brieiy  as  I  otn,  tk  genenS  account  of 
Is  4)dwr  AdBy  which  I  hope  wifl  be  ve- 
^ed.  Ibeginwkhthe4thoftii^King. 
|«ii  that  period  of  this  inauspioioiis  and 
reigii,  a  regular  and  UBtform 
_  of  attack  on  tl^  rights  and  privi- 
^4ioth  of  America  and  Great  Britain, 
4weD,axiPp't  duriiu^  a  short  intemd, 
ly  fNirsoed,  un&r  the  direction,  I 
of  the  veal  minister.  Wo  shaU 
see  how  this  sjratem  has  operated  in  a 
of  Aets  agaipst  our  brethren  in  the 
I  0£  ^North  America.  Hie  4th  of 
!ii^,  oh.  15,  is,  «<  An  Act  for  grantinflr 
ttties  in  the  Britash  oolonies  and 
us  in  America;  &<u'*  Another 
of  the  same  year  is  ch.  84.  ^<  An  Act 
nrent  paper  biMs  of  credit,  heveafter 
ismied  in  any  of  his  M^esty's  ooloi- 
iB  America^  from  being 
to  be  a  iegad  tender  in  payments 
^ ,  Sic**  In  the  followkig  year  Uie 
ct  i%  alter  certain  rates  of  postage, 
'  In  the  6th  o£  the  King,  <<  An  Act 
repealing  certaki  duties  in  theHBritish  • 
and  plantations,  &c  and  for  grant- 
olber  duties  instead  thereof,  &c.  &c,'' 
subsequent  year  teemed  with  two 
fttai  to  American  liberty,  i  mean 
^  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  put  the 
and  other  duties  in  the  British 
ions  in  America,  &c.  under  the  ma- 
nt  of  commissioners,  &c.'*  I  must, 
er,  declare,  that  I  believe  the  hope  of 
iding  for  the  numberless  hungry  de* 
ents  and  sycophants,  who  daily  and 
y  beseech  and  besiege  the  minister, 
rise  to  this  statute.'  The  other  Act 
the  same  year,  intitled,  <<  An  Act  for 
certain  duties inthe  British  colo- 
plantations  in  America,  &e.  &c." 
move  to  be  only  m  part  repealed ; 
io  vmch  of  it  as  relates  to  the  duties  on 
red  and  white  lead,  painters'  colours, 
oard8,mill-boards,and  scale4>oards, 
idy  repealed  by  the  10th  of  the 
^eh.  17.  Then,  Sir,  follows  the  Act 
8th  of  the  King,  intituled,  «  An  Act 
the  more  easy  and  effectual  recovery  of 
penalties  and  forfeitures  inflicted  by 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade 
)t  revenues  of  the  British  colonies  and 
hatations  in  America."  These  Acts  are 
bjected  to»  because  duties  are  imposed  by 
lap  (or  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
lliey  take  jiway  the  trial  by 


jury,  4Um1  extend  the  poweia  <f£  &e  Admi* 
foky  eouits  b^ond  ;kheir  ancient  and  legal 
juris^tidaon.  TJie  l«th  of  his  Majesty^ 
eh.  £4,  I  propose  to  repeal,  because  per* 
sons  conmHtiag  a  variety  of  ofiences  spe* 
cifiedan  that  Act,  out  or  this  realm,  majr 
be  ^ied  in  any  eouo^  within  -this  Fealnu 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  first  pfin- 
ciples  of  the  oonstitution,  which  gives  a 
riffht  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinaffe, 
who  are  justly  supposed  best  to  know  uio 
party  accsused.  The  s^^  objection  holds 
uk  fiul  force  agaaist  the  Act  in  1774^  inti- 
tuled, ^*  An  Act  for  the  impaifial  adrainis* 
tration  of  justice  in  the  oase^  of  porsona 
ifuaationed  fer  any  acts  done  by  tfiom  in  the 
ea^ecution  «f  'the  law,  or  for  the  suppres- 
aion  of  riots  aad  'tumults  in  the  province 
of  the  Massacliuset's  Bay  iii>  New  Eng- 
land." Anoliier  Act,  in  the  same  yoar, 
ch.  45,  takes  awMr  the  charter  granted  to 
the  ii^dbitants  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
«husot«  Sny  bf  the  glorious  WiUiaaa  S. 
The  Qju^ec  Acl  followed,  which  totally 
annihilated  the  mild  and  equal  system  of 
English  laws,  and  established  Frendi  ty- 
sanny  and  the  Ropiish  religion  in  their 
mostabhorred  e^^tent.  The  Romish  cleigy 
by  the  said  Act  may  dfiim  >'  to  lu^d,  re* 
oeive,  and  enjoy,  tteir  acoustoned  dues 
and  rights ;  and  no  person  profesmg  the 
KomM  religion  is  oUiged  to  take  the  oath 
i^equiredbythe  statute  in  the  Ist  year  of 
^queen  Elizabeth."  The  ministers  of  the 
established  church  of  Engkmd  wore,  a» 
usual,  totally  neglected  by  the  Sco^isb 
^ther  of  this  Act,  and  even  those  .of  his 
own  kirk  in  this  instance.  Then  comee 
the  sweeping  Act  against  the  Vhole  thir- 
teen provinces,  intituled,  <'  An  Act  to  pro- 
hibit all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massaehuset's 
Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  three 
lower  counties  on  Ddawaire,  Maxylaoidy 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  &c.  &c."  which  trade  and  in- 
tercourse brou^  into  G«eat  Britain, 
i  oommunibas  annis,'near  two  milhons  an- 
nually. The  last  Act  I  shall  mention  is 
worthy  of  completing  the  black  catalogue. 
It  is  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  *'  to  im- 
power  his  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain 
.pearsons  charffed  with,  or  suspected  of,  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  committed  in  any  of 
his  Majesty's  colonies  or  plantaUons  in 
America,  or  on  the  high  eeas,  or  the  crime 
of  piracy,"  which  is  now  continued  anoth^ 
year,  ft  is  sufficient  to  say  of  ihJs  Act, 
that  it  suspends  the  Iifd>6aa  Corpus  Adt, 
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which  judge  BlaclcBtoiie  declares  to  be  <<  a 
aecond  Magna  Charta,  and  staUe  bulwark 
of  our  liberties ;"  not  very  stable  howeTer, 
Sir,  in  this  reign,  no  more  than  our  liber- 
ties. There  are,  besides  those  which  I 
hare  mentioned,  three  other  Acts  complain- 
ed of  bj  our  brethren  in  America.  •  The 
first  is  the  Boston  Port  Act,  which  passed 
in  1774.  It  was  repealed  in  1776 ;  but  the 
substance  of  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  same 
general  Act,  the  16th  of  the  King,  ch.  5. 
The  Act  likewise  <*  to  restrain  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Massa- 
chuset's  Bay  and  New  Hampdiire,  &c  &c*' 
is  exactly  in  the  same  predicament*  It 
was  repealed  and  re-enacSted  in  the  same 
moment.  The  3d  Act  alluded  to  is  <<  for 
providing  suitable  quarters  for  officers  and 
soldiers  m  his  Majes^'s  senrice  in  North 
America."  It  passed  m  1774,  and  expired 
at  Lady-day,  1776.  These  three  Acts  I 
therefore  omit.  Perhaps  I  may  have  pass- 
ed over  some  other  obooxious  statutes 
since  1763 ;  but  I  mean,  Sir,  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  whole  system  of  die  late 
American  statutes  and  regulations,  without 
which  it  is  my  fixed  opinion  you  can  have 
to  permanent  tranquillity,  nor  shall  we 
see  the  dawn  of  peace  in  our  time.  I 
believe  the  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act, 
and  the  other  statutes,  to  be  the  necessary 
foundation  for  a  negociation,  if  we  are 
really  in  earnest  to  save  a  sinking  state,  if 
we  hope  to  regain  our  colonies,  not  to  ruin 
or  abandon  them,  nor  to  exterminate  their 
inhabitants.  I  would  treat  America  as  the 
sister,  not  the  subject,  of  England.  Bo- 
l<^iia  in  Italy  is  styled  the  sister,  not  the 
subject,  of  Rome.  I  remember  the  city 
of  Bologna  has  the  word  <libertas*  in  the 
first  quarter  of  her  arms.  I  wish  that  god- 
dess all-powerful  in  every  quarter  of  Italy, 
of  America,  of  the  world. 

I  was  not  present.  Sir,  in  the  House  last 
Friday  evening,  but  I  have  heard  of  the 
curious  politiod  race  here  at  that  time 
between  two  distinguished  parties  in  the 
opposition,  as  if  the  ministers  were  now 
fiiirly  run  down,  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  divide  the  spoil.  I  was  told  of  very 
dextrous  management,  of  much  cutting 
and  shuffling,  of  a  varietv  of  propositions 
hinted  at,  on  one  side  of  abandoning  the 
i^lonies  on  certain  terms  of  advantage, 
on  the  other  of  giving  up  some  rights,  and 
enforcing  others  with  vigour.  I  have  no 
connection  with  either  party,  nor  with  any 
party  of  the  state.  Pravoco  adpapulum 
will  ever  continue  my  motto.  But  may 
I  venture^  Sir»  to  give  bothtfiese  parties'a 
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hint  or  nro?  I  think  that  tfaqr  Deed  an 
quarrel  yet,  for  hitherto  I  obienre  w 
vacan<T  on  the.Treasury  bench.  Aoodur 
thing  I  would  just  mention.  Perhspi  't 
mi^  be  prudent  for  both  the  parties  t$ 
attend  a  little  to  the  opinion  of  our  coah 
mon  master.  Lord  Hillsboroagfa*i  Ga^ 
cular  Letter  to  all  our  govemon  on  the 
continent  and  islands  has  been  Imng^ 
into  this  House  for  various  pnipoies.  I 
shall  now  make  use  of  it  to  ooDvmoe 
parties,  all  parties,  eveiv  ^tkonB, 
the  necessity  of  a  speedy  reancSii 
with  the  colonies,  from  the  declared 
timents  of  our  sovereign.  The  condi 
of  that  famous  Letter  is  in  the  folli 
words ;  **  His  Majesty  relies  upon 
prudence  and  fidelity  for  such  an 
nation  of  his  measures,  as  may 
remove  the  prejudices  which  hare 
excited  by  the  misrepresentatioDS  of 
who  are  eneiiUi«  to  the  peace  and 
pericy  of  Great  Britain  and  her  cdi 
and  to  re-establish  that  mutual  conft 
and  afiection,  upon  which  the  glory 
safety  of  the  British  empire  depend." 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  I  have  ism 
to  the  House,  how  absolutely  im] 
it  is  that  mutuail  confidence  and 
can  return  between  Great  Britain  and 
colonies,  till  this   Declaratory  Act, 
foundation  of  the  contest,  the  root  of 
evil,  is  done  away.    We  are 
a  declining,  and  shall  soon  be  in  a 
rate,  state,  if  this  remedy  is  not  i 
applied.   I  therefore  think  it  m] 
not  onl  v  for  the  glory,  but  the  v 
the  Bntish  empire,  to  move,  ** 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  an 
passed  in  the  6m  year  of  his  present 
jesty,  intituled,   *  Aji  Act  for  the ' 
*  aecuring  the  dependency  of  his 

<  dominions  in  America  upon  the  crovn 

<  parliament  of  Great  Britain.** 

Lord  Beauchamp  said,  the  D 
law  became  necessary,  when  the 
Act  was  repealed.    He  would  not 
to  decide,  whether  the  repeal  was  a 
measure;  but  cerUunly  the  sc       '" 
this  country  would  have  been 
if  the  Declaratory  Act  had  not  i 
it.    The  law  was  no  new  law ;  it  was 
a  declaration  of  what  the  law  had  beea> 
iTas,  previous  to  its  being  passed.    Tlie 
was  oisputed ;  the  true  constituttoDsl 
nection  between  both   countries  c 
verted  or  denied ;  Great  Britain  was 
£oTe  called  upon  to  make  a  declarative 
sertion  of  its  ancient  indubitable 
which  was  the  supremacy  of  itt 
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iu!  the  depeodencj  and  civil  subordina- 
tioD  of  our  colonies.  His  lofdship  added, 
liat  ]£  wixy  such  proposition  as  that  before 
lie  House  should  become  necessary,  now 
rainot  the  proper  time,  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
fuaiy  being  appointed  for  general  en- 
foirj;  he  sfouuL  therefore  move  the  pre- 
ious  question, 

liOrd  North  observed,  that  the  motion 
rent  only  to  a  repeal  of  all  the  laws  passed 
Hpecting  America,  since  1763^  Why 
onfine  it  to  so  short  a  period?  Why 
Jaes  not  the  hon*  gentleman's  motion  go 
•ck  to  1662  ?  Wh^  does  it  not  ffo  to  the 
opeal  of  the  Navigation  Act,  Uie  Post- 
Bce  Act,  the  Slitting-miU  and  Hat-manu- 
irtory  Acts,  the  Act  for  restraining  the 
Iper  currencv  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
Mae  others  ot  a  like  sort,  wUcJi  assert, 
I  strongly  and  as  roundly  as  any  subse- 
|MDt  law,  the  supreme  power  of  this 
Bontry,  to  bind  America  in  all  cases 
hatsoever,  and  our  power  to  tax  them, 
^  least  so  fisur  as  may  be  necessary  to 
he  r^alation  of  their  commerce,  and 
ie  securing  to  us  the  monopoly  of  their 
^Mle.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  gentleman, 
Kt  he  is  mistaken,  if  he  thinu  a  partial 
ual  will  content  America :  the  Naviga- 
|jn,  and  every  other  restrictive  Act,  must 
Bt  eive  way  to  their  unreasonable  de- 
■Dos ;  and,  with  them,  the  sovereignty 
r  this  country.  He  said,  the  motion 
p$  unseasonable,  nor  would  he  ever  con- 
|at  to  a  similar  one,  if  there  were  not 
kKig  reasons  to  believe,  that  a  repeal 
P  those  laws  were  the  only  impediment 
i  the  way  of  a  return  of  our  colonies  to 
leir  constitutional  obedience  and  de- 
pdency.  He.  denied,  that  James  the 
|d's  conduct  was  justified  on  Tory  prin- 
pies.  The  moderate  Tories  were  lovers 
;  law  and  legal  liberty ;  they  proved  it ; 
r  when  that  infatuated  monarch  endeap- 

Bed  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  the 
f  they  deserted  him.  That  prince, 
ning  broke  the  laws,  justly  forfeited 
s  crown.  He  replied  to  some  other 
vts  of  Mr.  Wilkers  speech,  and  asked 

eif  he  had  not  one  tear  to  shed  for 
ill-&ted  general,  Mr.  Burgoyne  ?  His 
pdship  begged,  however,  not  to  be  un- 
Ibtood  that  no  motion  of '  concession, 
%  similar  ground  to  that  now  before 
la  House,  could  be  made  with  pro- 
iety,  at  any  future  period.  He  meant 
$  tudi  thing;  propositions  for  treaty 
id  coDcfliation  might  become  necessary. 
ke  moment  for  making  them  would  de- 
md  upon  circumstances;  those  cireum* 
XVOL.  XIX.] 


stances  must  arise  out  of  the  state  of  jth^ 
war ;  from  domestic  situation ;  from  the 
disposition  of  both  countries.  That  mo* 
meat  was  not  yet  arrived ;  when  if  should, 
it  would  come  accompanied  by  its  own  rea^ 
sons ;  it  would  present  itself  in  a  difiereni 
form  from  the  present.  When  it  did  ar- 
rive, he  should  most  cheerfully  cb-operate 
in  the  desirable  work  of  peace.  On  thesci 
grounds,  he  must  however,  for  the  present, 
vote  for  the  previouli  question. 

Mr.Venyde  LuHreiL  Much  has  been 
said  upon  the  emplojong  of  savage  Indians 
in  the  present  umiappy  contest ;  and  very 
opposite  ideas  on  tnat  subject  have  arisen 
among  gentlemen  of  exalted  character  in 
either  House  of  P&rliament.  That  every 
excess  and  violence  is  justifiable  in  carry* 
ing  on  a  war,  I  can  never  admit ;  it  is 
contrary  to  die  maxims  of  the  soundest 
writers  on  war  and  peace;  contrary  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  most 
renJ^edW  enten>rising  commanders 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  world.  What 
desperate  extirpator  of  the  human  race 
since  the  days  of  Hercules  and  Theseus, 
has  waged  war  with  the  dead?  or  flead 
the  skin  from  the  temples  of  mnocent 
women  and  children?  or  ripped^  open 
their  bodies  to  banquet  on  their  en- 
trails ?  Such  acts  of  brutal  ferocity  have 
been  reserved  for  the  allies  of  modem 
E^gli^hmen  and  Christians,  against  their 
fellow-subjects  on  the^ther  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Recollect,  Sir,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  ever  lived  nobly  renised  to 
avail  himself  of,  Uie  treachery  of  the  king 
of  Epirus's  physician,  though  he  might 
thereby  have  taiken  off  the  most  powerfiil 
enemy  his  country  had  ever  contended 
with.  And  tlie  foUowii^  observation  of 
that  illustrious  dictator,  Camillus,  is  given 
us  by  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  who 
with  just  and  animated  encomiums  has  re-> 
corded  his  splendid  series  of  victories  and 
public  triumphs.  **  War,"  says  Camillus, 
**  is  at  best  of  a  savage  nature,  and  wades 
through  seas  of  violence  and  blood ;  yet, 
even  war  has  its  laws,  from  idiich  men  of 
honour  and  true  martial  gallantry  will 
never  depart;  nor  will  they  pursue  the 
paths  of  conquest  through  dee<u  of  horror 
or  perfidiousness."  I  confess  it  is  difficult, 
pemaps  hnpossible,  to  draw  a  precise  line 
now  m  certain  instruments  or  modes  of 
war  are,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  allowable*  In  every  contest  much 
must  depend  upon  the  nature,  circuin* 
stances,  and  object  of  the  quarrel.  Sir,  \f 
a  band  of  ruffitfis  should  break  open  your 
[9P]       \ 
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dwelluig-^duse,  with  intent  to  steal  your 
effects,  perhaps  deprive  you  of  life,  and 
you  could  arrest  their  purpose  by  tempt- 
ing them  with  a  deadly  chalice  in  their 
way,  would  you,  even  upon  the  strictest 
rules  of  Ctpristianity,  scruple  to  avail  your- 
self of  such  preventive  artifice  ?  But,  were 
you  called  upon  to  stake  your  life  against 
an  adversary  for  mere  matter  of  punctilio, 
do  vou  not  conceive,  that  the  same  spirit 
and  principle  of  honour  which  urged  you 
forth  into  the  field  of  combat,  would  re- 
strain you  from  the  plots  of  a  dark  assassin, 
and  cause  the  feelings  of  your  soul  to  re- 
volt against  any  vindictive  barbarity  ?  We, 
Sir;  avowedly  fight  against  equity  and 
truth.  We,  Sir,  avowedly  fight  for  false 
dignity,  and  a  mere  feather.  The  colonists 
wa^e  defensive  war  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country ;  against  the  violaters  of  their 
undoubted  constitutional  rishts ;  they  fight 
pro  arts  et  fads*  *  ^fhe  Incuan  savage  op- 
posed to  the  German  savage,  the  enve- 
nomed arrow  or  poisoned  springs,  might 
in  them  be  deemed  justifiable  expedients 
for  self-preservation,  that  paramount  law 
of  nature.  But  the  hon.  mover  has 
>proved,  that  the  Congress  attempted  only 
to  negociate  a  neutrality  with  the  Indians. 
Sir,  we  Congress  abhorred  the  thought  of 
those  savages  being  made  parties  in  our 
unhappy  dispute.  How,  then,  are  these 
sanguinary  proclamations  issued  in  Canada, 
and  the  use  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp- 
ing-ktaife,  which  indiscriminately  butcher 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  be  justi- 
fied before  God  or  man?  These  excru- 
ciating instruments  vie  with  the  wheel  for 
such  lingering  tortures  as  the  milder  laws 
of  tender  hearted  Englishmen  have  hi- 
therto always  considered  as  too  horrible 
for  the  guilt  even  of  our  most  atrocious 
convicts----beyond  the  crimes  of  a  Gardell, 
or  John  the  Fainter.  What  can  be  said, 
Sir,  to  extenuate  tihe  ^uilt  of  the  ministers 
facing  me ;  who,  viewing  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  tlieir  tyrannical  mandates  through 
the  perspective  of  their  political  systems, 
were  determined  nevertheless  to  plunge 
their  country  in  all  this  misery,  and  still 
madly  persevere,  without  deigning  to  hold 
forth  to  the  much  injured  colonists,  any 
explicit  and  rational  conditions  of  peace. 

With  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  employing 
of  Indian  savages  during  the.  last  war  with 
France,  and  shall  state  positive  facts  only, 
leaving  all  moral  comments  thereupon  to 
the  reflections  of  those  who  hear  me.  So 
long  ago.  as  1725,  the  French  instigated 


the  Canada  Indians,  and  those  of  di 
eastern  provinces  in  seneral,  to  murdi 
and  scalp  the  British  settlers  in  Ne 
England.  One  Father  Rall6  and  othc 
bigotted  Popish  missionaries,  were  fom 
among  the  leaders  of  these  inhuma 
tribes;  and  France  constantly  suppHc 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  ) 
1754,  previously  to  the  breaking  (Ait  < 
the  war,  the  Incbans  of  the  Delamre  we 
instigated  by' the  French  to  cominit 
variety  of  barbarities.  They  destroyed^ ; 
one  time,  a  whole  settlement  of  Mon 
vians,  who  said,  <<  they  trusted  to  ti 
Lamb  of  God ;"  and  with  the  true  p 
tience  and  submission  of  lambs,  were  me 
cilessly  butchered,  after  their  women  ai 
infants  had  been  scalped  before  their  eyi 
In  conseauence  of  tne  unfortunate  at 
strophe  oi  general  Braddock,  m  thesamni 
of  1755,  many  of  our  people  were  sho^ 
tered  by  the  French  Indians*  The  ya 
following,  on  the  taking  of  Oswi^  byd 
French^  our  sick  and  wounded  sorael 
while  they  lay  in  the  hospitals,  were  lih 
wise  slain  or  scalped.  Some  montlis  afll 
which,  subsequently  to  the  capitukdoni 
Fort  William-Henry,  the  troops  of  M 
garrison,  who  had  laid  down  their  mi 
underwent  a  like  unhappy  fate.  Sir,  |^ 
inhabitants  of  British  America, 
that  nothing  was  more  just  than  that 
necis  artifices  should  perish  by  theirs 
expedients,  did,  very  shortly  after  Bis| 
dock's  defeat,  in  the  Massachuset's  Bi 
and  colony  of  Virginia,  by  authoritj.f 
provincial  assemblies,  enter  into  an  allin 
with  many  of  the  Indian  chieftains,  eaUi 
vouring  to  gain  over,  by  treaties  and  pi| 
sents,  their  old  allies,  the  Six  Nr '^ 
Sir  William  Johnson  was  the  pri 
manager  and  negociator  on  those  senrii 
Before  this  step  of  retaliation  was 
to  by  the  British  provinces  in  general, 
verd  Indian  Sachems  had  fairly 
sented  that,  unless  the  English  cdi 
would  employ  them,  and  afford 
support,  they  must  necessa^^  unite 
selves  with  the  eliemy.  The  coloDjT 
Massachuset's  Bay  then  offered  a  pi 
of  50/.  currency  for  every  male  1 
above  12  years  old,  belongmg  to  F 
taken  prisoner,  and  40L  for  every 
The  Virginia  colony  gave  similar  rr 
so  that  all  this  work  of  blood  was 
(though  perhaps  in  such  a  case  i 
sablv  necessary  on  our  part)  before  tU 
noble  earl  of  Chatham  came  into  ofictf 
for  he  was  first  appointed  Secretary^ 
State  in  Dec  1756;  and  the  oootiaem 
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wv  of  America  against  France  in  its  out- 
let, whether  right  or  wrong,  with  all  the 
Indian  massacres  attending  it,  can  no  more 
ie  laid  at  his  door  than  the  continental 
rar  of  Germany.  He  found  bodi  were 
00  fiu*  adnmced  for  him  to  have  under- 
iken  an  entire  alteration  of  their  plans  or 
operations.  But  that  he  was  ever  forward 
0  oHTect,  so  fiur  as  in  him  lay,  the  brutal 
Mtrages  of  this  cruel  mode  of  war,  many 
oavindn^  prooft  can  be  eiven.  I  shaU 
mr  only  mstanoe  a  letter,  mserted  in  the 
juadaa  Gaaette,  bearing  date  Sept.  8, 
760,  and  sent  by  sir  Jeffirey  Amherst 
»  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  on  the  surrender  of 
f ODtreal :  it  does  honour  to  the  humanity 
oth  of  that  great  commander,  and  the 
■Bister  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
9ia  general  says,  that  **  through  sir  W. 
dmson's  care  to  keep  the  Indians  within 
umane  bounds,  he  nad  the  pleasure  to 
Am  him,  thfO,  since  the  British  troops 
ftder  his  command  had  been  in  the 
lemy's  country,  not  a  peasant,  woman, 
r  child,  had  been  hurt,  nor  a  single  ha- 
kation  burnt.'' 

Thus  much  I  have  judged  it  proper. to 
qr«  injustice  to  the  ablest  statesman,  and 
nest  patriot,  that  this  nation — ^perhaps 
tty  other  on  the  fiu^e  of  the  globe — ^was 
Rer  blessed  with.  The  praise  oi  ao  incon- 
Iferable  a  person  as  myself,  can  add  but 
itie  to  his  fiune ;  yet  I  may  congratulate 
bliainent,  and  the  whole  empire,  that  his 
■Mi,  at  an  advanced  age,  still  retains  its 
|wrior  spirit  and  vigour ;  and  that,  after 
■ny  painful  strusgles  with  bodily  infirmi- 
Ds,  he  seems  to  nave  been  miraculously 
■tched  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  by  an  alf- 
Krdfttl  Providence,  for  a  no  less  glorious 


What  security  have  we  now  in  these 
islands,  better  than  the  kind  assurances  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  ?     Nine-tenths  of 
your  army,  and  near  half  your  fleet,  are 
many  thousand  miles  distant.    The  lords* 
commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  re- 
peatedly fought  fit  to  state  the  royal  navy 
to  be  actually  manned  with  near  53,000 
seamen  and  marines.     A  noble  earl  who 
presides  at  the  Admiralty-board,  affirmed 
m  public,  that  35  ships  of  the  line  of  battle, 
out  of  the  43  now   in   commission,   are 
(without  making  over  any  fresh  hands)  as 
well  equipped  and  manned  for  action  as 
any  35  snips  whatever  sent  out  of  your 
ports  durine  Uie  last  war.    On  the  other 
hand,  I  ple&ed  myself  to  parliament,  that 
this  was  a  oarine  and  dangerous  imposi- 
tion ;  I  defied  ^e  commissioners  of^  the 
Admiralty  to  give  in  the  names  of  20  sail  of 
the  line  out  of  the  whole  number  commis- 
sioned, that  have  in  fact  their  proper  war- 
complement  aboard.     At  length,  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  govern- 
ment the  only  clear  and  fit  vouchers  for  the  * 
realstrength  of  your  ships  of  war ;  and  afler 
accurately  examining  tne  several  weekly 
accounts  brought  to  your  table,  I  find  that 
all  the  seamen  now  aboard  your  fleet  with- 
in the  home  seas,  which  fleet  consists  of 
105  sail  (royal  yachts,  &c.  included)  would 
be  little  more  wan  sufiicient  to  complete 
the  war-complement  of  the  43  capital  ships 
of  war  fitting  out.    Where,  then,  would  be  * 
your  frigates  for  the  protection  of  your 
trade  ?     I  have  in  my  hand  a  correct  list  of 
the  best  manned  ships  among  them,  con- 
suting  of  twelve  men  of  war  of  74  guns,  six 
of  64  guns,  and  two  of  90  g^uns ;  and  these 
20  select  ships,  of  which  some  are  upon 


■pose  than  to  save  his  country  a  second  |  cruizes  in  the  Channel  (if  I  allow  for  a 
■e  from  foul  disgrace  and  the  brink  of  •  trifling  surplus  aboard  the  Asia  and  Bed- 
■dition.     The  superintending  genius  of  j  ford)  want  about  1,000  mariners  to  com- 


plete their  war  establishment,  llie  rest  of 
the  line  of  battle  ships  employed,  are  infi- 
nitely more  reduced  in  numbers.  But,  Sir, 
a  thorough  investigation  of  this  important 
subject,  and  a  strict  enquiry  into  tn( 


le  ex- 


IB  one  man,  and -an  immediate  repeal  of 

lyour  injurious  American   Acts  since 

KS,  may  possibly  yet  restore  to  us  the 

■teen  revolted  provinces ;  and  when  we 

aD  be  afiain  united  in  amity,  I  would  re-         ^ 

BBnendi^  votive  column  to  be  erected  in  j  penditure  of  the  many  millions  granted  by 

ch  province,  of  similar  import  to  that    parliament  for  the  navy,  will,  1  trust,  be 

Uch  the  Roman  senate,  apprehensive  for    thought  to  merit  the  serious  attention  of 

a  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  from  a    the  House  at  some  future  day. 

Ming  army,  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  j      Sir,  as  I  would  wish  on  all  occasions^  in 

■ndariea   of  Italy,    towards   Cisalpine  ;  my  public  capacity,  to  render  a  just  tribute' 

WbI  ;  and  whidi  remains  to  this  our  day  !  to  public  desert,  1  must  once  again  touch 

Ae  road  leading  from  Rimini  to  Cesina :    upon  the  article  of  Scotch  cannon.    I  have, 

oonsigna  to  the  infernal  deities,  as  guilty    within  these  few  days,  made  a  particular 

*iaexpiable  sacrilege  and  parricide,  what-    enquiry  into  the  state  and  mani^ment  of 

e?er  citizen  of  Rome  should  with  a  mili-    the  Carron  founderv ;  and  I  fin^  that  the 

ly  force  cross  the  Rubicon.  very  industrious  ana  respectable  gentlemen . 
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who  preside  over  it,  have  derhred,  from 
the  accidents  and  losses  I  formerly  men- 
tioned in  the  House,  the  great  advantage 
of  being  led  into  a  lliorough  investigation 
of  the  natur&of  the  metal  of  which  these 
ffuns  are  composed ;  so  that  their  cast  iron 
18  now  rendered  of  a  very  superior  temper 
and  quali^ ;  and  their  improved  process 
has,  oy  recent  experiments  at  Woohnch, 
and  elsewhere,  so  far  answered  their  most 
saneuine  hopes,  that  they  come  up,  I  am 
tol£  to  the  Spanish  proof,  which  is  the 
highest  proof  we  know  of  in  the  universe 
for  iron  ordnance»  Sir,  whenever  the  first 
}ord  of  the  Admiralty  shall,  in  his  public 
character,  become  (like  the  Scotch  can- 
pon)  diametrically  uie  reverse  of  what  he 
has  nitherto  been,  no  man  here  will,  with 
,  more  sincere  pleasure,  rise  up  to  ffive  him 
ample  commendation,  than  I  shaS  do.  I 
pbserve,  it  is  already  settied  by  the  minis* 
ten,  to  adjourn  till  afker  the  Christmas 
holidays,  so  late  as  to  the  20th  of  January. 
We  have,  I  find,  no  hopes  of  effecting  anv 
good  purpose  by  continuing  to  sit,  and  this 
adjournment  may  therefore  be  h^ily  pro- 
per, as  it  will  at  least  hinder  parliament 
nt>m  doing  any  more  mischief  for  these  six 
weeks«  Let  me  remark  to  the  eentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  floor,  t£at  it  will 
become  them  not  to  spend  the  approach- 
ing season  in  gambols  or  carousing,  but 
rather  to  reflect  upon  the  direful  conse- 
qjuenoes  of  their  unconstitutional,  oppres- 
stve,  and  sanguinary  councils;  and,  re- 
viewing their  own  gazettes,  to  weep  over 
those  gallant  spirits,  who,  under  generals 
Howe  and  Burgo3me,  have  been  sacrificed 
to  unparalleled  folly  and  thirst  of  power. 
1  can  tell  those  obstinate  ministers,  that  a 
^ole  Atlantic  of  tears  would  scarce  suf- 
fice to  expunge  the  stain  of  their  crimes 
from  the  anniu  of  tiie  English  liistory. 

Mr.  Fox.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  has  discovered  the  prettiest  method 
imaginable  to  recover  America.  It  is,  I 
must  confess,  a  new  way:  but  what  of 
that  Mt  is  a  forcible,  and  for  that  reason,  a 
successful  way ;  How  does  the  noble  lord 
mean  to  treat  ?  Why,  we  have  been  beaten 
pretty  tolerably.  -  One  general  and  his 
army  are  lost,  tiie  other  is  surrounded  and 
in  dEanger ;  when  the  other  shall  be  lost, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  treat.  We  have 
been  unsuccessful  almost  in  every  thine; 
but  it  seen^,  by  the  nobl£  lord- s  new  logio, 
we  have  not  yet  been  unsuccessful  enoi^h. 
—He  was  very  severe  on  his  lordship's 
want  of  candour,  and  his  eternally  shifting 
his  ground^  so  as  never  to  permit  hims^u 


to  be  tied  down  to  sinv  ei^agcnieftt.   tf 
treaty  is  spoken  of,  his  iord£ip  wishn  ftt 
iit,  and  theendpropoeed  by  it;  if  wttii 
spoken  of,  his  lonuhip  promises  soceeHi* 
in  short,  whether  it  be  conquest,  aneondi* 
tional  submission,  treaty,  concStatioB,  tUii 
atiott,  sovereisn^t  or  tiieatiRg  with  rMri 
with  anps  in  their  hands,  he  is  te  emf 
one  of  them,  and  for  none  of  them; 
that  which  immediately  answers  the  tern 
porary  purposes  of  debate ;  that  of  vot' 
m  a  maiortt]r;  of  keening  his  place 
keeping  hts  friends  togetner;  of 
violent,    softening   his    aniagonwis, 
meeting  exactiy  the  ideas  of  the 
rate^— He  differed,  he  said,  from  the 
gentieman  who  made  the  motion,  in 
censure  of  the  Declaratory  Act.    It 
most  certainly  a  wise  and  necessarv 
sure,  at  the  time.      It  wontd  stitt 
continued  so,  if  it  had  not  been 
by  an  act  for  levying  certain  dutio 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
venue,  contrary  to  the  good  fiulh  of 
country,  and  the  profeased 
of  both  countries.     An  opportunkji 
ever,  presented  itself,  witmn  a  tew 
after,  for  rectifying  that  blunder;  bdk 
npble  lord  in  the  blue  rfltbon,  tiMt  ~ 
the  first  year  of  his  administratioo, 
resisted  the  propositicm  of  a  total 
and  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  all  the  consequences  which  have 
happened.    He  was  reaii^  to  acknevl 
that  the  situation  of  both  ooantries 
undergone  a  very  great  aLtemtbo, 
the  passing  of  the  Declaratory  Law; 
that  prob&ly,  in  case  of  a  future  treatjr, 
must  be  abandoned ;  but  he  could  n 
agree  with  the  hon.  gentieman,  Ihst 
law  was  tyrannous  and  unjust ;  that  it 
the  srand  source  of  our  present  trool 
or  &at,  in  the  present  state  of  thingi, 
would  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a  repnl 
it.    It  miffht  be  necessary  to  repeal 
but  the  wnole  subject  ought  to  be 
dered  in  one  view ;  and  a  proper 
paid  to  what  we  were  likely  to  gain,  is 
as  what  might  bejproper'to  rdinqnirfi. 
Mr.  Cruger.    1  am  glad  to  find,  i 
the  arguments  which  have  fallen  from 
sides  of  the  House,  tiiat  the  e: 
and  confidence  of  repressing  the 
of  North  America  by  force  of  aimi, 
gvaduallv  decreasing ;  and,  fitmi  the 
guage  or  the  minister  himself,  we  may 
cover  a  disposition  for  peace.     Adv 
may  have  taught  admuustration 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  nation, 
that  their  knowledge  has  been 
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land !  And,  Sir,  what  are  the  lanrda  whicii 
you  have  acquired  in  this  destructive  war* 
five  ?  You  have  suhdued  not  their  armies^ 
hut  the  SDiall  remaina  of  their  a&ction  to 
thit  country)  their  reverence  fbr  its  law8| 
and  confidence  in  its  generosity. 

But  admitting,  Sir,  that  your  arms  had 
been  attended  with  success;  that  the 
AmerieanB  had  been  disposed,  from  their 
defeats  and  sufferings,  to  sue  for  peaee; 
what  door  of  refu^  has  been  opened  to 
them  ?  What  ex{rficit  terms  have  been  pro* 
posed  to  them  ?  What  security  that  ther 
should  not  be  treated  (innocent  and  guflty) 
as  a  conquered  pec^le,  and  subject  to 
whatever  yoke  then:  haughty  victors  miffht 
have  been  pleased  to  impose  on  them  i  &, 
it  was  madness  to  expect  that  men  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty, 
should  easily  be  induced  to  throw  them 
down,  and  submit  to  their  conouerors* 
Was  the  treatment  of  those  who  aid  put 
themselves  under  your  protection,  any  en* 
couragement  to  others  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample? I  cannot  find  that  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  for  their  singular  loyalty, 
have  yet  been  rewarded  wnh  the  advan* 
tages  of  civil  government,  or  a  restoration 
of  their  commerce.  No :  nothing  less  than 
implicit  obedience  has  been  expected! 
they  have  had  no  favour  held  out  to  them, 
but  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  no  provision 
for  the  security  of  their  rights ;  no  solid 
basis  fbr  a  settlement  of  the  fspute.  Tram 
such  conduct,  Sir,  what  evidence  could  the 
odier  colonies  deduce  of  your  lenity,  or 
disposition  favourable  to  their  liberties? 
By  embracing  your  cause,  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Con* 
gress,  to  have  their  properties  seqiiestered, 
and  their  persons  imprisoned.  And,  in  re* 
turn  fbr  their  allegiance,  what  have  they 
obtamed?  They  may,  indeed,  have  the 
great  happiness  to  rely  on  the  generosity  of 
dieir  conquerors,  and  be  ^content  with  such 
a  constitution,  and  such  portions  of  liberty 
as  you  may  hereafter  be  pleased  to  deal 
unto  tfiem. 

GoodGod!  Sir,  can  it  be  expected  that 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  irritated  by 
repeated  provocations,  and  flushed  with 
success,  will  surrender  to  you  on  such 
conditionB  ?  It  is  the  grossest  folly  to  iifia* 
gineit.  Change,  then,  your  system:  re- 
verse those  alMturd  and  pernicious  mea* 
sures ;  for,  if  the  confidence  and  aftctioil 
which  we  have  lost  are  yet  to  be  f^ained» 
it  can  only  be  by  giving  them  the  most 
undemable  proofs  tlmt  you  wish  no^  to  op* 
press  theih ;  that  you  are  willing  to  re- 
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Kwdeararate.  Had  the  same  temper 
mi  ^iRt  whidinow  prevail,  directed  their 
aonaels  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  contro- 
mj,  it  wi^  have  been  long  ago  amica* 
if  settled:  b«t  the  voice  m  peace  was 
at  in  the  ddosive  projects  of  instantly 
Bdadng  the  ealonists  to  unconditional 
ibmiaBion.  Their  supplications  were  fruit; 
m;  an  attention  to  their  complaints  was 
sealed  derogatory  to  your  dignity. 
When  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  present- 
ig  a  Petition  from  the  assembly  of  New 
fsrk  (a  mode  of  application  pointed  out 
id  enoouraped  by  ministry)  umortunately 
w  this  nation,  though  it  contained  the 
Mt  explicit  acknowledgment  of  thesupre- 
kscf ,  the  fiivourable  moment  for  treaty 
■I  neglected:  for  by  uainff  with  con- 
■qpt  the  only  legislative  boay  who  had 
mtored  to  address  this  House  for  relief  in 
r^eooititational  manner,'*  you  drove  your 
ieads  to  deqmir,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
ItoMief  the  ndffhbounng  colonies.  But 
bar  ffmiea  were  then  entire,  and  deemed 
loiilible.  The  predictions  of  gentlemen 
ite side  were  despised,  and  the  pride 
f  eoDfflKst  preferred  to  the  humanity  of 
looacuiation.     The  event,  however,  has 

ti  you  melancholy  proofii  of  your  error, 
have  had  the  Americans  united  against 
hi  ai  one  determined  body,  coovmced 
ht  their  liberties  were  not  to  be  obtained 
f  petitiim,  but  by  the  sword.  Your  mili- 
liy  sperations  against  them  have  had  no 
Mier-efeet  than  to  weaken  yourselves,  to 
Ml  them  hovr  to  war,  and  to  render  their 
■ion  niDre  perfect. 

i  am  sorry  that  we  have  this  day  an  op- 
Mmity  of  denvinff  arguments  against 
iMrciTe  meaaures  from  the  dishonour 
ie^  incaited  by  the  British  arms,  and 
m  Biefiectaal  aonerings  and  waste  of  the 
Imtand  Uvea  of  men,  whose  courage  and 
k|icity  merited  a  better  cause.  Would 
Inot  have  beesa  wiser  to  have  jrecovered 
keir  fomer  affection,  by  removing  their 
fpi^ensions  of  danger  to  their  dearest 
1^?  A  repesl  of  the  Act  against  which 
bey  camplam,  would  have  tended  to  this 
^Klse;  but,  alas!  a  different  path  has 
ita  pursued,  every  step  of  which  has 
^  tnarked  with  blood  and  disgrace, 
M  carried  us  further  from  every  hope 
^  success.  What  greater  fblly  could 
kre  be  than  to  expect  to  ferce  a  people 
Ma  a  friendly  union  with  you,  to  totnist 
Ur  rights  once  more  into  your  hands, 
■id  sabmit  their  property  and  lives  to  your 
prenttnent,  by  oesolating  their  eountry, 
M  i^feadmg  famine  and  death  over  their 
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move  every  ground  of  complaint,  and  to 
afford  them  &e  amplest  security  for  their 
privileges  in  future.  Sir,  I  /can  perceive 
BO  method  so  conducive  to  this  end,  as  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  mover:  the  argu- 
ments which  ,he  has  just  advanced  must 
convince  every  candid  mind  of  the  inexpe- 
diency and  oppressive  nature  of  the  laws 
in  dispute.  1  wave  all  questions  of  your 
authority  and  right.  Peace  ought  now  to 
be  our  object,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  an  immediate  repeal,  that  those  obnoxi- 
ous Acts  are  an  insurmountable  bar  to  re- 
conciliation, and  have  lost  you  the  hearts 
of  three  millions  of  subjects.  While  they 
continue  in  force,  you  have  to  combat  au 
America  m  union  against  you. 

Sir,  from  my  connections  in  America, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the,  sentiments  of  men  of  all  orders  and 
parties,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
independency  is  not  yet  the  great  object 
of  the  majonty  of  the  people ;  but  a  root- 
ed and  unconquerable  aversion  to  those 
impolitic  Acts  prevail  in  every  mind.  Can 
there,  then,  remain  a  doubt  which  to  pre- 
fer >  To  carry  on  a  war,  which  has  hi- 
therto promised  you  no  success,  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  people  invin- 
cibly opposed  to  you ;  or  to  appease  their 
jealousies,  and  cultivate  a  return  of  their 
friendship?  I  earnestly  wish  to  impose 
this  important  distinction  on  the  minos  of 
all  who  hear  me.  If  your  arms  are  i;nsuc- 
cessful,  disgrace  and  ruin  are  inevitable ; 
but  a  generous  though  ineffectual  atten- 
tion to  the  complaints  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple, is  ever  honourable*  You  nave  made 
a  full  trial  of  the  one,  and  fatally  expe- 
rienced its  futility.  Make,  then,  an  expe- 
riment of  the  otiier,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  your  power.  Sacrifice  to  peace :  not 
the  blooa  and  treasure  of  this  kingdom ; 
not  the  lives  and  happiness  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  America ;  but  a  train  of  acts 
ana  measures,  which  have  been  barren 
and  inefficacious,  or  productive  only  of 
misery  and  disgrace. . 

The  Attorney  General  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  upon  those  ministers  who 
repealed  the  Stamp  Act :  if  die  great  mi- 
nister had  continued  at  the  helm,  who 
planned  that  Act,  his  firmness  and  wisdom 
would  have  insured  obedience  without 
bloodshed ;  but  as  the  Americans  had  de- 
nied the  supremacy  of  this  legislature,  and 
had  recourse  to  arms,  arms  could  alone 
decide  it  now,  and  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions were  necessary. 

Sir  IV*  Meredith  replied,  that  whatever 


exertions  were  necessary,  this  day  couk 
not  be  a  fit  time  to  aetermine  upon  iIm 
force  that  was  necessary  to  cany  on  tin 
war.  When  we  found  by  experience  dia 
65,000  men  and  100  ships  of  war  were  b 
adequate,  were  we  now  to  affect  an  impo 
tent  parade,  of  canying  on  the  war  widi  ] 
diminution  of  10,000  of  the  bravest  an 
best  disciplined  of  our  troops,  oommaDdei 
,by  a  general,  as  accomplished  in  hiioiii 
profession,  as  admired  m  the  senate,  im 
beloved  and  revered  in  private  life,  a« 
who  had  done'  all  that  courage,  abUitia 
and  diligence  could  do,  to  brmg  the  can 
paign  to  a  better  issue  I  No  part  of  oq 
distresses  could  be  imputed  to  hino.  A 
to  the  effects  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  himMl 
(in  conjunction  with  sir  G.  Savile)  ha 
conducted  the  enquiry  that  led  to  the  n 
peal.  He  appealed  to  that  hon.  gentis 
man  and  others,  whether,  if  that  mesiiBi 
had  been  persisted  in,  America  would  thq 
have  resisted  ?  She  certainly  would ;  ihi 
was  prepared,  armed,  and  determined 
The  repeal  procured  the  blessed  efiectil 
peace,  and  in  that  happy  state  we  mi^ 
have  continued  long,  it  the  government  i| 
this  country  would  have  refrained  fiogil 
their  idle  speculations  and  definitions  il 
supremacy,  which  had  brought  onthkiatf 
war ;  supreme  power  can  neither  be  dl 
fined  nor  limited!,  nor  extended  by  aig|| 
ment  and  by  assertions ;  it  consists  not  1 
speculation,  but  in  action;  events akd 
require  the  exercise  of  it.  Nomancaj 
deny  in  theory  the  supreme,  unlimilii 
power  of  the  british  legislature ;  but  (ki 
execution  of  that  power  is  a  trust  delegat 
ed  by  the  people,  and  to  be  guided byprii 
ciples  of  liberty  and  justice,  not  only  for  tii( 
people  at  lar^e,  but  with  regaard  to  tneiigli 
of  every  individual  intrusted  to  our  t$n^ 

Mr.  Adam  made  some  severe  reflMj 
tions  on  sir  WiUiam,  fi>r  deserting  \k 
prmciples,  and  his  friends  the  mini8ten,iri 
the  hour  of  their  dismay.  i 

Sir  W.  Meredith  repfied,  that  instesdd 
deserting  his  principles,  he  adhered  tl 
them :  that  he  had  opposed  the  Dedaw 
tory  Act,  though  brou^t  in  by  the  mm 
ter  under  whom  he  h^d  an  honoiuayd 
and  agreeable  employment :  that  he  hal 
never  voted  for  any  one  measure  thattend< 
ed  to  create  or  to  support  this  war :  that 
at  the  beginning  of  tois  unh^x>y  businetf 
he  desired  to  resign :  that  he  cud  not  out 
the  ministers  in  &eir  hour  of  dismay,  tnt 
in  their  moment  of  triunmh,  on  the  notifi^ 
cation  of  the  last  succesaml  accounts  from 
America. 
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The  House  then  divided  on  Mr.  Wilkes's 
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ooUqd: 

Tellenu 
y      5  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell 
"^^  hMr.  Cruger        -    - 
V      \  Sir  Grey  Cooper     - 
*^°^^<Mr.  John  St.  John 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Motion 
}f  Adhumment,']  Lord  Beauchamp  then 
wved,  *'  That  Uiis  House  will,  at  its  ris- 
Bg,  adjourn  till  the  20th  c^  January."  His 
BiKHis  for  the  adjournment  were  princi- 
lilly  these:  the  supplies  were  voted,  the 
fnal  businefls  before  the  Christmas  recess 
)faR  through,  and  however  some  people 
right  enhance  the  misfortune  of  the  Ca- 
ads  expedition,  he  saw  no  business  c^ 
BomeDt  that  called  for  the  attention  of 
jiriiament ;  and  his  great  reason  for  wish- 
1%  to  have  it  adjourned  was  this,  that  as  a 
jneral  enquiry  was  appointed,  time  ou^ht 
^  be  given  for  the  men  in  administration 
^Drepare. 

f£arl  Nti^ent  supported  the  motion,  and 
jiEed  what  should  we  do  here,  when  pro* 
it  would  not  be  one  day  in  ten,  that 
n  sufficient  to  constitute  a  House, 
sttend ;  and  it  would  not  be  insist- 
|k  he  presumed,  that  matters  on  which  the 
Itfest  interests,  nay  the  very  existence  of 
p  nation  depended,  were  proper  to  be 
IKoased  in  a  thin  House :  nay,  the  fitct 
II,  that  parliament  had  nothing  to  deli- 
nte  upon,  till  accounts  of  importance 
ooid  be  first  received  from  America. 
Mr.  r.  TofoMhendddxd  that  an  adjoum- 
tot  of  six  weeks,  in  so  critical  a  situar 
II  of  a&irs,  would  be  a  very  improper 
i  bazardt»us  measure,  and  which  minis- 
a  ought  to  venture  on  with  caution.  He 
ngbt  the  adjournment  ought  to  be  as 
prt  88  poasible,  even  from  day  to  day. 
[vas,  indeed,  matter  of  astonishment^ 
It  any  one  who  had  the  honour  of  his 
ijesty'a  confidence,  dared  advise  such  a 
■sure.  He  hc^d  the  necessity  of 
Ipiog  the  members  in  town  would  ap- 
IT  so  urgent  at  the  present  crisis,  that 
|D  the  minister's  most  steady  friends 
tid  desert  him  on  the  present  occasion : 
^iwned,  that  this  motion,  daring  and  ab- 
d  as  it  appeared,  in  such  a  season  of  na- 
lal  calamity,  was  nevertheless  not  un- 
ttmpanied  with  a  circumstance  which 
Eht  to  give  pleasure  to  every  real  friend 
n  country  ;  it  portended  the  falling  of 
[Curtain,  the  exit  of  those  weak,  obsti- 
is,  and  improvident  ministers,  who  have 


driven  this  country  into  its  present  distress-* 
fill  situation.  Ministers  are  not  abia 
longer  to  fac/e  their  adversaries  in  parlia- 
ment. They  fly  from  public  observation 
and  enquiry,  and  brood  over  their  ap- 
proaching disgrace  in  a  kind  of  political 
despair:  they  tremble  for  consequences, 
they  have  neither  the  ability  to  provida 
against,  nor  the  fortitude  to  meet. 

Sir  George  SavUe  said,  that  for  his  part, 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  face  his  consti- 
tuentS;  if  he  had  given  a  vote  for  neglect- 
ing his  and  their  interests  at  so  momen- 
tous a  period,  when  the  very  existence  per* 
haps  of  the  empire  was  at  stake. 

Mr.  Coventry  contended  there  was  n# 
instance  of  such  a  proceeding,  in  the  re- 
cords of  parliament.  He  did  not  wish  to 
embarrass  administi^ation,  but  most  cer- 
tainly, if  some  very  cogent  reason  was  not 
advanced  in  support  of  the  motion,  he 
should  give  it  his  nearty  negative. 
^  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  supported  the  mo- 
tion on  the  ground,  that  it  would  be 
highly  improper,  to  enter  at  this  particu- 
lar, tune,  into  any  enquiry  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Kind's  servants ;  because, 
such  an  inquiry  woiud  involve  in  it,  that  of 
our  officers  and  commanders  abroad,  in 
their  absence,  and  while  their  duty  re- 
quired their  attendance  in  another  place ; 
while  in  fact,  they  were  engaged  in  the 
very  service  for  which  they  were  to  be  cen- 
sured. If  such  an  enquiry  should  at  any 
future  time  appear  necessary,  it  should  be 
a  previous  condition,  that  the  officers 
whose  conduct  was  involved  in  that  of  mi- 
nisters, should  be  present,  not  only  to  in- 
form parliament,  but  if  circumstances  call- 
ed for  it,  to  answer  for,  and  justify  them- 
selves. Nothing  like  this  could  take  place, 
within  the  short  period  assigned  to  the 
recess. 

Mr.  Burke  moved,  that  the  motion  be 
amended  by  leaving  out  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  inserting  instead  thereof  the 
words  *^  this  day  se'nnight*''  He  spoke 
strongly  against  the  language  held  this  day 
by  the  friends  of  the  minister ;  his  lordship 
was  determined,  he  perceived,  to  keep  his 
place  at  all  events ;  whether  treaty  or  war 
should  be  the  determination  of  that  Flouse, 
the  noble  lord  was  prepared.  But  let  the 
noble  lord  be  ever  so  pliant,  how  was  he 
sure  that  America  would  treat  with  him,  or 
any  of  his  colleagues  in  office  ?  He  sus- 
pected, though  America  were  ever  so 
willing  to  treat,  and  the  noble  lord  and  his 
friends  ever  so  willing  to  sacrifice  what 
they  called  the  right  and  suprefue  power 
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of  this  country,  no  negociatioii  could  po0- 
«tt>iy  succeed  m  their  hands.  The  colonies 
had  been  so  oi^en  deceived,  abused>  and 
trifled  with,  that  he  was  certain  they 
would  never  listen  to  any  proposals  oif 
peace,  conveyed  through  such  a  channeL 
He  insisted,  watnow  was  the  proper  time 
for  enquiring,  when  one  army  was  annihi- 
lated, another  besieged,  ana  our  natural 
and  avowed  enemy,  uie  Frencht  negodat- 
ing  a  treaty  with  our  colonie8|«— perfai^ 
not  negociatine  but  even  perfecting  a 
treaty  by  which  America  will  be  irreco^ 
yerid>ly  lost  to  this  country.  If  this  was 
the  true  state  of  our  critical  situation,  which 
Ifjd  verily  believed  it  was ;  surely  it  was  a 
.proper  tuoe  for  inquiry,  not  for  an  adjoum- 
oaent  of  six  weeks.  He  was  remarkably 
severe  unon  lord  North,  and  after  repeat* 
ing  liJs  lormer  assertion,  dw^t  upon  his 
lordship's  expression,  that  he  meant  to 
make  propositions  of  peace,  and  appealed 
to  the  good  sense,  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  the  House,  whether  it  was  within 
the  most  distant  views  of  probability  to  ex- 
pect that  he  whose  incapacity^  obstinacy, 
or  inattention,  had  been  the  cause  of  every 
measure,  no  matter  whether  it  was  aocom* 
modatjon  or  coercion,  was  the  proper 
person  to  propose  axiy  future  measure 
leadinf  either  way.  The  plea  he  con- 
tended was  monstrous,  the  expectation  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  and  absurd ! 
Lord  North  replied,  that  he  never  meant, 
by  what  he  said,  to  negociate  away  the 
Tights  of  this  country.  He  appealed  to 
the  House  if  his  words  were  not,  that  he 
thought  we  might  have  such  a  force  in 
America  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
m  to  offer  terms  to  our  rebellious  subjects,- 
consistently  with  our  dignity,  and  with  the 
sovere^  and  controUmg  rights  of  this 
country.  He  said,  tliat  every  argument 
offered  against  the  motion,  went  to  prove 
nothing.  The  campaign  was  already  ter- 
minate. France  did  not  molest  us ;  nor 
did  he  believe  either  France  or  Spain  had 
the  least  intention  to  molest  us ;  but  whe- 
ther they  had  or  had  not,  we  were  pre- 
pared. All  the  public  business  that  was 
usually  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
was  completed.  For  his  part,  therefore, 
he  could  not  perceive  the  most  distant 
motive  for  objecting  to  the  motion,  nor  had 
he  heard  a  single  ground  for  the  amend- 
ment. Jf  upon  a  full  enquiry  after  the 
recess,  measures  of  a  consequential  nature 
should  become  necessary,  the  committee 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
fixed  for  the  2d  of  Felnruary,  woidd  be  the 
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proper  place  and  time,  to  deiibeiile  oil 
them.    His  lordship  gave  a  pBrtic«lve»« 

Slanation,  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
iurke,  relative  to  a  supposed  intentioaia 
him,  of  negociating  away  the  righlsof  thii  | 
country,  in  order  to  keep  his  place,  \shtt, 
he  meant  was,  that  he  hoped  the  campelga 
ha^  produced  events,  which  would  eiu£, 
vai  to  enforce  a  conciliiuion  with  the  c»^ 
lopies,  on  true  constitutional 
That  he  never  thought  of  makiog  any  | 
positions,  till  the  &te  of  the  present 
paign  were  known,  nor  then  neither, 
should  happen  during  the  recess ;  bat  i 
the  holidays,  when  the  whole  of  the 
military  operations,  and  the  intended 
sures,  could  come  together  properlj 
fore  the  House,  he  would  then  mofe 
House  to  consider  of  what 
might  be  proper  to  be  made  the  bans 
treaty,  and  he  trusted  yet,  that  than 
deavours  would  prove  effectual,  in '  ' 
ing  about  a  permanent  peace  and 
between  both  countries. 

Mr.  Fox   controverted    almost 
thing  o&red  by  the  noble  lord.   Hei 
sisted  that  the  House  of  Bouiboa 
hostile ;  that  they  only  waited  for  a. 
voQiable  opportunity  to  break  with 
and  that  ravouiable   opportunity  m 
present  itself  the  very  inatant  the  firrtl 
news  arrived  from  America.    He 
into  several  expianationa,  and 
from  motives  of  generous  pity,  to 
his  galling  attacks  againat  tne  great 
cier,  sooner  than  press  too  doseiy  ooi 
American  minister.    He  reprobated^ 

Cea  of  the  noble  lord'a  o&ring  hiose' 
\  a  negotiator;  being,  he  said,  well 
vinced,  that  the  Americans  would 
listen  to  any  treaty  coming  from 
ship.    He  was  obnoxious  to  them, 
he  persisted  to  retain  hia  present 
as  minister,  it  would  most  certainly 
vent  every  accommodation,  which 
recommended  to  them,  by  a  man 
they  suiBpected,  detested,  and  d 
The  question  being  put  upon 
champ's  motion,  the  House  divided: 

Tellen. 
Yeas  J  ^'*  Robinson  -     -    - 


Noes 


Mr.  D*Oyley  -     -    -    - 
jMr.Fox     -    -    . 
|Mr. Burke-    -    - 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the 
and  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
January,  1778. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Mi 
AdfottmmentJ}    Dec*  IK    JThe 
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Jijl/gfdmwed^  *<  Tliat  this  House  doad- 

Bom  to  the  SOtfa  of  January  1778/' 

'  Tbe  Earl  of  Abingdon.   I  am  just  come 

Bfrom  the  country,  as  1  supposed,  to  do, 
li  the  rest  of  your  lord^hipS)  our  busi- 
m  in  parliament;  but  1  find  that  we  are 
heady  met  here  to  day,  in  order  to  be 
lit  about  our  business  into  the  country, 
I  if  the  business  of  parliament  was  npt 
|r  business,  and  that  we  were  called  up 
Ijy  to  do  the  business  of  ministers.  Sup- 
|ss  are  voted,  and,  at  this  tremendous 
bjnncture  of  events,  there  is,  it  seems, 
|irortber  need  of  the  great  constitutional 
U  of  the  nation.  But,  my  lords,  be- 
I  go,  I  will  leave  one  word  behind 
it  is  an  important  word,  and  its  sub- 
matter  is  of  a  very  pressing  nature* 
[y  lords,  when  a  noble  duke,  whose 
ly  and  spirited  conduct  against  this 
of  slavery  will  ever  have  the  testimony 
my  warmest  applause,  made  his  motion 
other  day  fbr  an  enquiry  into -tlie  state 
(the  nation,  his  grace  said,  he  desired  his 
n  might  be  understood  as  a  general 
on,  open  to  every  enquiry,  and  not 
ly  confined  to  any  propositions  of  his 
;  it  is  therefore*  my  lords,  under  the 
ter  of  this  noble  duke's  motion,  that  I 
now  a  motion  of  my  own  to  make,  in 
n  to  those  that  have  been  already  re- 
,  My  lords,  h  u mani ty  h as  ever  been 
characteristic  of  Englishmen ;  but,  my 
whether  corroption  has,  with  our 
changed  our  very  feelings,  or  whe- 
it  be  owing  to  that  exotic  influence 
ich  has  so  long  directed  our  councils, 
act,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ;  but, 
lords,  instead  of  humanity,  our  national 
ter  is  now  stamped  with  inhuma- 
;  and  what  is  worse,  we  have  the 
niog  proofs  before  our  ^yoB.  My  lords, 
informed,  and  my  information  is  to 
depended  upon,  that  the  American  pri* 
in  this  country  (men  who  are  made 
ra  in  the  glonous  cause  of  liberty, 
kd  are  nick*  named  rebels,  only  to  aanc* 
wf  the  rebellion  of  ministers  against  the 
leedom  of  this  country )  are  treated,  with 
I  savage  barbarity.  My  lords,  I  have 
lard  some  of  their  complaints,  and  they 
iare  gone  to  my  heart*  I  will  give  you 
pM  of  them  in  instance. 
I  Mv  lords,  we  aU  know,  or  the  reverend 
Itoch  of  bishops  will  tell  us  so,  that  there 
toe  ontain  rdigioos  objections  against  ino- 
Bul&tinff  for  the  amall-poz.  Theife  objec- 
iioos  me  Americans  for  the  most  part 


ifihe  objection,  do  the  fears  of  the  disease 
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increase.  It  was  necessary,  my  lords,  to 
premise  this ;  now  for  the  fact.  In  one  of 
the  prisons,  a  prisoner  was  inoculated  for 
the  smallpox ;  and  after  the  eruption 
appeared,  the  patient  was  put  into  a  cell 
with  five  Americans,  who  had  never  had 
the  disorder.  They  expressed  their  fears  % 
and  I  do  suppose,  they  were  therefore  call" 
ed  <  cowards;'  but  this  your  lordships  may 
be  assured  of,  that  neither  fears  nor  tears» 
nor  prayers,  were  able  to  remove  the  sick 
from  the  well.  My  lords,  if  this  be  abet-^ 
ted,  and  does  not  meet  with  condign  pu<*^ 
nishment,  all  government  here  is  at  an 
end»  a^d  civil  society  no  more;  for,  my 
lords,  what  is  civil  society,  but  a  publio 
combination  for  private  protection*? 

My  present  motion,  therefore,  my  lords, 
is,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  present-* 
ed  to  his  Majesty,  requesting  that  he  will 
be  pleased  to  direct,  that  all  orders  and  in- 
structions which  have  been  given  by  the 
officers,  whose  business  it  is,  to  the  several 
gaolers,  or  keepers  of  other  houses  of  con* 
finement  from  time  to  time,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  the  bringing 
of. American  prisoners  into  this  country, 
down  to  the  lat  of  the  present  month  of 
December,  respecting  the  custody  and 
treatment  of  the  said  prisoners,  may  be  laid 
betbre  this  House ;  and  that  the  returns 
which  have  been  made  to  office  from  tha 
said  prison,  of  their  number  and  deaths^ 
together  with  the  accounts  of  each  article 
of  expence,  attending  their  confinement^ 
marv  likewise  be  produced.'' 

My  lords,  I  have  made  this  motion,  not 
only  from  feelings  of  humanity,  but  from 
motives  of  policy.  Your  lordships  will  re« 
member,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tho 
law  of  retaliation.  Whilst  you  are  making 
prisoners  of  the  Americans  by,  fifties  and 
hundreds,  they  are  making  prisoners  of 
you  by  whole  armies.  The  b^  of  genera} 
Burgoyne  is  known  ;  and  if  general  Hqwe 
does  not  again  sliift  his  portion,  his  fate 
will  be  the  same.  My.  lords,  I  will  only 
add,  that  I  hope  this  motion  will  l^ 
agreed  to,  and  that  it  will  be  pro* 
ductive  of  good :  but,  my  lords,  as  it  will 
be  some  time  before  it  can  have  its  effects 
I  must  signify  to  your  lordships,  that  it  is 
my  intention,  in  the  mean  while,  to  pro* 
mote,  as. much  as  lies  in  me,  a  subscript 
tion  for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate 
prisoners,  in  hpfpes  of  procuring  the  cen<« 
tribation  of  every  noble  lord  of  this  House; 
for,  my  lords,  the   majority  lords,  who 


tare ;  and  hi  proportion  to  the  credulity  ^ave  benefited  by  the  American  war,  caiji 


afford   it. 

4   [«a3 


Those  who  have  not   (the 
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bishops^  will  remember,  that  eharity 
coreretn  a  multitude  of  sias ;  and  as  to  the 
minority  lords,  they  will  be  all  led  to  it 
from  principle.  Thus,  my  lords,  I  shall 
not  despiftir  of  there  being  collected,  at 
least  as  much  money  for  those  honest 
Whigs,  aB  was  procured  for  those  Tory 
priests,  who,  for  attempting  to  undermine 
the  liberties  of  America,  were  driven  out 
of  that  country,  and  are,  perhaps  for  the 
same  purposes,  now  pensioned  in  this. 

Lord  Dudley  observed,  that  according 
to  establislied  form,  the  House  having  be- 
fore them  the  motion  for  adjournment, 
they  could  ndt  in  regularity  either  hear 
read  or  debate  upon  any  other  motion, 
till  that  was  got  rid  of,  either  by  being 
withdrawn,  or  being  carried ;  if  the  latter, 
the  noble  earl's  motion  must  necessarily 
drop  till  the  meeting  after  the  holidays. 

.lliis  brought  on  a  short  altercation  with 
respect  to  parliamentary  forms ;  during 
which 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  complained  of 
jockeyship,  declaring  that  he  was  upon  his 
legs  as  soon  as  the  noble  earl  who  moved 
the  adjournment,  and  that  therefore  if  his 
motion  could  not  be  attended  to  on  ac- 
count of  the  noble  earl's  having  been  read 
first,  or  because  the  noble  earl  might  not 
be  willing  to  withdraw  his  motion,  which 
would  have  as  full  an  effect  if  moved  sub- 
sequent  to  his,  he  should  conclude  that  an 
unfair  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  in- 
experience in  points  of  order. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  remarked,  that 
nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  two 
motions  could  not  be  before  the  House  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  motion  of 
adjournment  was  made  first,  and  must,  if 
ihe  noble  earl  persisted  in  keeping  to  it, 
be  the  only  motion  debated;  but  he 
begged  their  lordships  to  consider,  that  the 
honour  of  the  House  was  at  stake,  their 
character  for  decency  and  candour  was 
involved  in  the  present  embarrassment. 
The  noble  earl's  motion  went  to  a  very 
important  object,  an  object  of  too  serious 
a  nature  to  be  thus  swept  away  by  a  mo- 
tion for  adjournment.  Was  that  the  case, 
bis  grace  said,  the  noble  earl  might  well 
complain  of  jockeyship ;  it  was  certainly 
taking  an  advantage  which  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  their  lordships  to  sufier  to 
be  taken.  If  the  motion  of  the  "noble 
earl  was  disagreeable  and  improper,  the 
fkir  line  of  conduct  would  be,  to  withdraw 
the  motion  for  adjournment  and  either 
to  debate  the  noble  earPs  motion,  and 
•carry  it  by  a  majorit^Ti  or  to  move  tbepre- 
vious  question  upon  it. 
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Lord  Dudley  disclaimed  the  anplicstioii 
of  the  word  jockeyship,  and  decured  tfast 
he  had  no  dther  view  m  speaking  to  order, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  those  fonai 
necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  bntiDev, 
and  the  regularity  of  parKameDtBy  pn-i 
ceedmgs. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk^  having  read  tke  ii 
tended  motion,  inforcaed  the  House,  tfaatj 
he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  it,  aod  'it\ 
for  the  sake  of  getting  on  with  the  bi ' 
ness  of  the  day,  their  lordships  woiild 
mit  of  a  small  irregularity,  and  the 
earl  would  be  satisfied,  he  would  pli 
himself  to  lay  before  the  House,  on 
day  appointed  for  an  enquiry  into 
state  or  the  nation,  the  papers  sought! 
the  present  motion. 

The  Eari  of   Chatham  acknowk 
that  he  was  not  yery  intimately  acqi 
with  the  particular  forms  of  the  H( 
yet  he  could  not  but  see,  that  they 
like  to  violate  all  the  rules  of 
mentary    form,    if  they   admitted  a 
nister's  promise  to  be  a  full  complii 
with  the  orders  of  that  House.    With 
gard  to  the  noble  earl's  motion,  he 
they  had  certainly  entangled  tbemseli 
little,  respecting  the  mode  of  recovtngi 
nevertheless,  were  the  oflfer  made  by  1 
noble  earl  in  office  accepted,  it  would 
deed  overturn  all  order  substantiallj, 
would  create  a  precedent,  which  rail 
at  some  future  period,  prove  ezceedi~ 
dangerous,  and  produce  much  worse 
sequences  than  could  be  involved  iol 
fate  of  the  question  either  way.    If  n'' 
ters  were  to  substitute  vagve,  parole 
mises  for  parliamentary  documents,  tl 
would  be  an  end  6f '  the  conatitotir 
controul  of  that  House ;  ministers  w< 
be  no  longer  responsible ;  they  w( 
at  liberty  at  all  times  to  excuse 
selves,  by  saying,  that  they  promised 
was  not  in  their  power,  or  what  they 
not  to  have  promised.    On  these  gi 
to  steer  clear  of  the  difficultiea  on 
hand,  his  lordship  advi^,  that  the 
tion  of  adjournment  should  Jbe  wkhdni 
that  his  noble  friend's  motilpshaQld 
received,  which,  when  dimoaed  of, 
leave  the  noble  earl  at  Imrty  to 
the  original  motion  of  adjournment. 

The  Eairl  of  Stiffhlk  denied,  that  he 
any  such  intention  as  that  imputed  to! 
by  the  noble  earl.    He  eoly  oftrcl 
pledge  his  word  to  prodoce  the 
called  for,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
ma  which  the  claims  of  the  two 
lords  seemed  te  have  brought  the  H( 
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jilo;  ihit  being  his  only  motire,  he  en- 
iMjr  approvra  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dieot;  aioid  cheerfuUy  contenied  to  accede 
to  the  noble  earl's  propositioo. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon's  motion  being 
lesd  by  the  ChanoeUor,  and  agreed  to ; 
the  ean  of  Oxford  made  his  motion  to 
adjourn  to  the  20th  of  January. 

The  Earl  of  CkatJtam  said : 

My  lords,*   it  is  not  with  less  grief 
liluiDSstODishment  I  hear  the  motion  now 
jpsde  by  the  noble  earl,  at  a  time  when 
^  a&in  of  this  country  present*  on  every 
,  prospects  full  of  awe,  terror,  and  im- 
"  ig  aanger ;  when,  I  will  be  bold  to 
,  events  of  a  most  alarming  tendencvi 
>e  expected  or  foreseen,  will  shortly 
when  a  doud,  that  may  crush 
nation,  and  bury  it  in  destruction  for 
,  is  ready  to  burst  and  overwhelm  us 
niiQ.    At  so  tremendous  a  season,  it 
not  become  your  lordships,  the  great 
itary  council  of  the  nation,  to  neglect 
rduty;  to  retire  to  your  country  seats 
six  weeks,  in  ouest  of  joy  and  merri- 
t,  while  the  real  state  of  public  affiiirs 
for  grief,  mourning,  and  lamentation, 
least,  for  the  fullest  exertions  of  your 
'  m.    It  is  your  duty,  my  lords,  as  the 
hereditary  council  of  the  nation,  to 
ise  your  sovereign— to  be  the  protec- 
of  year  country — to  feel  your  own 
ht  and    authority.      As  hereditary 
lors,  aa  members  of  this  House, 
stand  between  the  crown  and  the 
le;  you  are  nearer  the  throne  than 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
duty  to  surround  and  protect,  to 
eland  supplicate  it;   you  hold  the 
ce,  your  doty  is  to    see   that  the 
ts  are  properly  poised,  that  the  b^* 
remains  even,  that  neither  may  en* 
h  on  the  other ;  and  that  the  execu- 
power  may-be  prevented,  by  an  un- 
^tutional  exertion  of  even  constitu- 
authority,  from  bringing  the  nation 
destruction.     My  lords,  I  fear  we  are 
'red  at  the-very  brink  of  that  state; 
1  am  persuaded,  that  nothing  short  of 
spirited  interposition    on  your   part, 
giving  speeay  and  wholesome    ad- 
to  your  sovereign,  can  prevent  the 
le  from  feeling  beyond  remedy  the 
efects  of  that  ruin  which  ministers 
brought  upon  ns«    These  are  the  ca- 
circumstances,   ministers   have 
the  cause  of;  and  shall  we,  in  such  a 
of  things,    when    every  moment 
with  erents  productive  oi  the  most 


fatal  narratives*— shall  we  trust,  during  an 
adjournment  ci  six  weeks,  to  those  men 
who  have  brought  those  calamities  upon 
us,  when,  perhaps,  our  utter  overthrdW  ia 
plotting,  nay,  ripe  for  execution,  without 
almost  a  possibilUy  of  prevention  ?  Ten 
thousand  brave  men  have  fallen  victims  to 
ignorance  and  rashness.  The  only  army 
you  have  in  America  may,  by  this  time, 
be  no  more.  This  very  nation  remains 
no  longer  safe  than  its  enemies  think  pro- 

EiT   to   permit.      I    do    not   augur  ill. 
vents  or  a  most  critical  nature  may  take 
f>lace  before  our  next  meeting.    Will  your 
ordships,  then,  in  such  a  state  of  things^ 
trust  to  the  guidance  of  men,    who,  in 
every  single  step  of  this  cruel,  this  wicked 
war,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  proved 
themselves  weak,  ignorant,  and  mistaken  t 
I  will  not  say,  my  lords,  nor  do  I  meaa 
any  thing  personal,    or   that  they  have 
brought  premeditated  ruin  on  this  country. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  they  foresaw  what 
has  since  happened ;  but  I  do  contjend,  mv 
lords,  that  their  guilt  (I  will  not  suppose  it 
guilt),  but  their  want  of  wisdom,  their  in- 
capacity, their  temerity  in  depending  oa 
their  own  iudgment,  or  their  base  com* 
pliances  with  the  orders  and  dictates  of 
others,  perhaps  caused  by,the  influeqce 
of  one  or  two  individuals,  have  rendered 
them  totally  unworthy  of  your  lordships* 
confidence,  of  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  those  whose  rights  they  are 
the  constitutional  guardians  of,  the  people 
at  large.      A  remonstrance,    my  lords, 
should  be  carried  to  the  throne.      The 
King  has  been  deluded  by  his  ministers. 
They  have  been  imposed  upon  by  false 
mformation,  or  have,  from  motives  best 
known   to    themselves,    given  Apparent 
credit  to  what  they  were  convinced  ia 
their  hearts  was  untrue.     The  nation  has 
been  betrayed  into  the  ruinous  measure 
of  an  American' war,  by  the  arts  of  impo>» 
sition,  by  their  own  credulity,  through  the 
means  of  false  hopes,  false  pride,  and  pro- 
mised advantages,  of  the  most  romantic 
and  improbable  nature.     My  lords,  I  do 
not  wish  to  call  your  attention  entirely  to 
that  point.    1  would  fairly  appeal  to  your 
own  sentiments,  whether  I  can  be  justly 
charged  with  arrogance  or  presumption,  if 
I  said,  great  and  able  as  ministers  think 
themselves,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
natipn  is  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  petty  cabinet.    I  might,  I  think,  with- 
out presumption,  say,  that  your  lordships, 
as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature, 
may  be  ag  capable  of  advising  your  so* 
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vereigQy  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  as  any  lesser  council ,  composed 
of  a  fewer  number ;  and  who,  being  already 
80  fatally  trusted,  have  betrayed  a  want 
of  honesty,  or  a  want  of  talents.  Is  it,  my 
lords,  within  the  utmost  stretch  of  the 
most  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  same 
ineh  who  have  plunged  you  into  your  pre- 
sent perilous  and  calamitous  situation,  are 
the  proper  persons  to  rescue  you  from  it  ? 
No,  my  lords,  such  an  expectation  would 
be  preposterous  and  absurd.  I  say,  my 
lords,  you  are  now  specially  called  upon 
to  interpose.  It  is  your  duty  to  forego 
every  call  of  business  and  pleasure;  to 
give  up  your  whole  time  to  inquire  into 
past  misconduct ;  to  provide  remedies  for 
the  present;  to  prevent  future  evils;  to 
rest  on  your  arms,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, to  watch  for  the  public  safety ;  to  de- 
fend and  support  the  throne ;  and,  if  fate 
should  so  ordain  it,  ^to  fall  with  becoming 
fortitude  with  the  rest  of  your  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  general  ruin.  I  fear  this 
last  must  be  the  event  of  this  mad,  unjust, 
and  cruel  war.  It  is  your  lordships'  duty 
to  do  every  thing  in  your  power  diat  ft 
shall  not ;  but,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  trust  your 
lordshins  and  the  nation  will  fall  gloriously. 
'  My  lords,  as  the  first  and  most  imme- 
diate object  of  yoin:  enquiry,  I  would  re- 
commend to  you  to  consider  the  true  state 
of  our  home  defence.  We  have  heard 
much  from  a  noble  lord  in  this  House,  of 
the  state  of  our  navy.  I  cannot  give  an 
implicit  belief  t(^  what  I  have  heard  on  that 
important  subject.  I  still  retain  my  for- 
mer opinion  relative  to  the  number  of  line 
of  battle  ships ;  but  as  an  enquiry  into  the 
real  state  of  the  navy  is  destined  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  consideration,  1  do  not 
wish  to  hear  more  about  it,  till  that  period 
arrives.  I  allow,  in  argument,  that  we 
have  35  ships  of  the  line  fit  for  actual  ser- 
vice. I  doubt  much  whether  such  a  force 
#ould  give  us  aftill  command  of  the  Chan- 
aeh  I  am  certain,  if  it  did,  every  other 
part  of  our  possessions  must  lie  naked  and 
defenceless,  in  every  quarter  of  the  slobe. 
I  fear  bur  utter  destruction  is  at  nand, 
[Here  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his 
speech,  his  lordship  broadly  nin ted,  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  was  meditating 
some  decisive,  and  important  blow  near 
home.]  What,  my  lords,  is  the  state  of 
our  military  defence  ?  I  would  Aot  wish  to 
expose  our  present  weakness ;  but  weak  as 
we  are,  if  this  war  should  be  continued, 
as  the  public  declaration  of  persons  in  high 
confidence  with  their  sovereign  would  in- 
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duce  us  to  suppose*  is  this  natioo  to  te 
entirely  stripped  i  And  if  it  should,  woold 
every  so|^ier  now  in  Britain  be  suffident  • 
to  give  us  an  equality  to  the  force  in  Ame*  \ 
rica  ?  I  will  maintain  they  woald  nxL  j 
Where,  then,  will  men  be  procured  ?  Se»^ 
emits  are  not  to  be  had  in  this  courtij*-^ 
Germany  will  give  no  more.  I  have 
in  the  newspapers  of  this  day,  and  I 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 
head  of  the  Germanic  body  has 
St  rated  against  it,  and  has  taken 
accordingly  to  prevent  it.  Ministers  I 
I  hear,  applied  to  the  Swips  Cantoos. 
idea  is  preposterous  !  The  Swiss  nen 
permit  their  troops  to  go  beyoiid 
But,  my  lords,  if  even  men  were  to 
procured  in  Germany,  how  will  yoai 
them  to  the  water-side?  Have  not  oor 
nisters  applied  for  the  port  of  £i 
and  has  it.  not  been  refused  I  I  say, 
will  not  be  able  to  procure  men  e^ 
your  home  defence,  if  some  imi 
steps  be  not  taken.  I  remember  di 
the  last  war,  it  was  thought  advisable 
levy  independent  companies:  they 
when  completed,  formed  into  batta 
and  proveo  of  great  service.  I  lore 
army,  I  know  its  use ;  but  1  must 
theless  own,  that  I  was  a  great  friend 
the  measure  of  establishing  a  natiooai 
litia.  1  remember  the  last  war,  that  ' 
were  th^ee  camps  formed  of  that 
once  in  this  kingdom.  I  saw  them  m] 
one  at  Winchester,  another  in  the 
Plymouth ;  and  a  third,  if  I  recollect  r^ 
at  Chatham.  [Told  he  was  right.] 
ther  the  militia  is  at  present  in  sudi  a  i 
as  to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  it 
then,  or  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
will  not  prietend  to  say ;  but  I  see  ira 
son  why,  in  such  a  critical  state  of 
the  experiment  should  not  be  made; 
why  it  may  not  be  put  again  on  the 
mer  respectable  footing.  I  remember, 
the  circumstances  considered,  when 
pearances  were  not  nearly  so 
and  alarming  as  they  now  are,  that 
were  more  troops  in  the  county  of 
alone,  for  the  defence  of  that  county,! 
there  are  now  in  the  whole  island. 

My  lords,  I  contend,  that  we  have 
nor  can  procure,  any  force  safficic 
subdue  America.  It  is  monstrous  to  i 
of  it.  There  are  several  noble  lonb 
sent,  well  acquainted*  with  qulitary 
I  call  upon  any  one  of  them  to  rise 
pledge  himself,  that  the  military  force 
withm  the  kingdom  is  adequate  to  its 
fence,  or  that  any  posaible  wcte  tobe^ 
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Hiied  from  GemuiDy,  Switzerland,  or  else* 
rbcKy  will  be  equal  to  the  conquest  of 
ywrica.  I  am  too  perfectly  persuaded 
fibeir  abilities  and  integrity,  to  expect 
iqf  sach  atsnrance  from  them.  Oh !  but 
^  America  is  not  to  be  cbnquered,  she  is 
66  treated  with.  Conciliation  is  at 
h  thought  of;  t6rros  are  to  be  of- 
Who  are  the  persons  that  are  to 
it  on  the  part  of  this  afflicted  and  de* 
country  ?  The  very  men  who  have 
the  authors  of  our  misfortunes :  the 
nen  who  have  endeavoured,  by  the 
pcrnicioQS  policy,  the  highest  injus- 
and  oppression,  the  most  cruel  and 
ing  war,  to  enslave  those  people ; 
would  conciliate  to  gain  the  (confi- 
and  affection  of  those,  who  have 
ed  the  Indian  tomahawk,  and  the 
an  bayonet.  Can  your  lordships  en- 
I  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success 
sQch  a  treaty,  and  such  negociators  I 
my  lords,  the  Americans  have  virtue, 
they  must  detest  the  principles  of  such 
;  they  have  understanding,  and  too 
wisdom  to  trust  to  the  cunning  and 
politics  which  must  cause  such 
ures  on  the  part  of  their  merciless 
iCQtors.  My  lords,  I  maintain,  that 
would  shun,  with  a  mixture  of  pru- 
and  detestation,  any  proposition 
g  from  that  quarter.  They  would 
i?e  terms  from  such  men,  as  snares  to 
and  betray.  They  would  dread 
88  ropes,  meant  to  be  put  about  their 
to  entangle  and  overthrow  them  in 
io  ruin. 

y  lords,  supposing  that  our  domestic 

er,  if  at  all,  is  far  distant ;  that  our 

ies  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to  prose- 

tbis  war  with  the  utmost  of  our  abi- 

Buppose  your  lordships  should  grant 

one  day,  an  army  another :  all  these, 

affirm,  will  avail  nothing,  unless  you 

npany  it  with  advice.    Ministers  have 

in  error ;   experience  has  proved  it ; 

what  is  worse,  they  continue  in  it, 

told  you   in   the   b^inning,   that 

men  would  traverse  America,  with- 

scareely  the  appearance  of  interrup- 

;  two  campaigns  have  passed  since 

gave  US  this  assurance.     Treble  that 

r  has  been  employed  ;  and  one  of 

armies,  which  composed  two- thirds 

Ae  force  by  which  America  was  to  be 

',  has  been  totally  destroyed,  and 

led  captive  through  those  provinces 

call  rebellious.     Those  men  whom 

called  cowards,  poltroons,  runaways, 

buiveS|  aoe  become  victorious  over 


your  veteran  troops ;  aitd  in  the  midst  of 
victory,  and  flush  of  conquest,  have  set 
ministers  the  example  of  moderation  and 
of  magnanimity  worthy  imitation. 

My  lords,  no  time  should  be  lost  which 
may  promise  to  improve  this  disposition  in 
America ;  unless,  by  an  obstinacy  founded 
in  madness,  we  wish  to  stifle  those  embers 
of  affecUon  which,  afber  all  our  savage 
treatment,  do  noi  seem  as  yet  to  have 
been  entirely  extinguished.  While  on  one 
side  we  most  lament  the  unhappy  fate  of 
that  spirited  officer,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  and 
the  gallant  troops  under  his  command, 
who  were  sacrificed  to  the  wanton  teme« 
rity  and  ignorance  of  ministers,  we  are  as 
strongly  impelled  on  the  other  to  admire 
and  applaud  the  generous,  •  magnanimous 
conduct>the  noble  friendship,  brotherly  af- 
fection and  humanity  of  the  victors,  who 
condescending  to  impute  the  horrid  ordem 
of  massacre  and  devastation  to  their  true 
authors,  supposed,  that  as  soldiers  and 
Englishmen,  those  cruel  excesses  could 
not  have  originated  with  the  general,,  nor 
Were  consonant  ta  the  brave  and  humane 
spirit  of  a  British  soldier,  if  not  compelled 
to  it  as  aa  act  of  duty.  They  traced  the 
first  cause  of  those  diabolical  orders  to 
their  source ;  and,  by  that  wise  and  gene- 
rous interpretation,  granted  their  professed 
destroyers  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
they  could  be  only  entitled  to  as  the 
makers  of  fair  and  honourable  war. 

My  lords,  I  should  not  have  presumed 
to  trouble  you,  if  the  tremendous  state  of 
this  nation  did  not,  in  niv  opinion,  make  it 
necessary.  Such  as  I  nave  this  day  de- 
scribed it  to  be,  I  do  maintain  it  is.  The 
same  measures  are  still  persisted  in ;  and 
ministers,  because  your  lordships  have  been 
deluded,  deceived  and  misled,  presume, 
that  whenever  the  worst  comes,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  shelter  themselves  behind' 
parliament.  This,  my  lords,  cannot  be  the, 
case:  they  have  committed  themselves 
and  their  measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  and 
they  must  abide  the  issue.  I  tremble 
for  this  country ;  I  am  almost  led  to  des- 
pair, that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  extricate 
ourselves.  Whether  or  not,  the  day  ifi 
retribution  is  at  hand,  when  the  vengeance 
of  a  much  injured  and  afflicted  people  will, 
I  trust,  fall  heavily  on.  the  authors  of  thek 
ruin ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  before  the  day  to  which  the 
proposed  adjournment  shall  arrive,  the 
noble  earl  who  moved  it  will  have  jUst 
cause  to  repent  of  his  motion. 

Lord  Osborne. stadf  the  motion  for  ad- 
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jourament  was  the  usual  motion  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  nor  could  he  see  what 
good  purpose  it  would  answer  to  keep 
their  lordships  in  town  by  short  adjourn- 
ments; because  no  immediate  measures 
could  be  taken  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  House.  He  supposed,  that 
none  of  their  lordships  wished  to  get  out 
df  tdwuy  to  enjoy,  during  the  Christmas, 
ficeaes  of  festivity;  on  the  contrary,  if 
measures  of  ereat  moment  were  to  be  taken 
under  consiaeration  soon  after  the  recess, 
he  thought  that  the  closet,  not  an  ineffec- 
tual attendance  merely  to  adjourn,  would 
be  the  properest  scene  for  their  lordships 
during  that  period.  He  could  not  deter- 
mine what  truth  was  in  the  report  of  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Burgoyne ;  hut  supposing 
the  transaction  to  be  exactly  as  stated  b^ 
the  noble  earl,  in  his  opinion,  that  affiur 
woiild  be  better  explained  by  the  general 
himself.  He  had  a  still  stronger  objection 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  relative  to  the 
causes  of  that  gentleman's  miscarriage; 
and  that  was,  that  probably  the  general, 
by  being  captive,  might  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  striking  on  some  ground  of 
treaty,  which  might  be  acceptab^  to  both 
parties.  Many  instances  were  recorded  in 
nistory,  where  captive  ffenerals  had  learned 
Bomething  matenal  relative  to  the  ultimate 
objects  of  their  adversaries;  when  both 
aides  being  inclined  to  make  concessions, 
matters  being  thus  previously  understood, 
tiie  contest  has  terminated  in  an  amicable 
treaty. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  asked,  how 
was  it  possible  that  any  noble  lord  could 
decide  on  a  plan  yet  m  embryo?  How 
could  they  turn  their  thoughts  upon  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued,  while  they  were  to- 
tally kept  in  the  dark  respecting  them,  and 
ignorant  of  that  species  of  information, 
which  could  only  enable  them  to  delibe- 
rate with  propriety.  His  grace  desired  to 
know  what  the  overthrow  of  the  army 
under  Mr.  Bu^oyne  had  to  do  with  his 
4urrival?-  The  Lords  were  not  to  hold  a 
court-martial  on  his  conduct  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  the  surrender  had  happened, 
to  excite  the  enquiry  of  parliament*  His 
grace  hoped  that  before  die  adjournment, 
ministry  would  at  least  have  suffered  their 
lordships  to  have  sone  home,  enabled,  m 
some  degree,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
the  measures  intended  to  be  pursued,  in 
order  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
by  allowing  them  that  kind  of  information 
which  would  give  them  a  proper  know- 
lei}gp  of  the  real  atate  of  public  ^ffiurs;  aS| 
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however,  his  hopes,  had  proved  vun,  | 
could  not  but  lament  the  wretched  fitftj 
this  country,  ,and  deplore  with  idie  ^ 
earl,  that  although  its  danger  becaaier 
more  ialminen^  ministry  were  so 
fully  inattentive  to  its  necessary  ^ 
tion.  He  concluded  with  lamentiiig 
fate  of  Mr.  Burgoyne,  whom  he 
upon  as  extremely  ill  treated,  by  ( 
who  committed  to  him  the  execatii 
an  expedition,  equally  mad,  imj 
and  absurd. 

The  Earl  of  SuffM  observed,  tbstj 
noble  earl  recommended  short  adjc 
ments,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
advice  to  his  Majesty.    He  could  not; 
ceive  what   possible  good   could 
irom  such  a  conducL    That  Hooae 
not  competent  to  recommend  any 
measures ;   they  must  have  the 
tion  of  the  whole  legislature, 
for  peace,  or  war,  the  measures 
ing  America  hitherto  had  been 
by  parliament ;  and  he  presumed,  to 
them  <^fficacy,  it  would  be  m 
continue  to  give  them  the  samesaoi 
the  end.    It   had  been  thrown  out 
ministers  wanted  to  screen  themtelvni 
hind   parliament.    Parliament  did 

Carliament  did  that.    As  one  of  the 
er,  he  disclaimed  any  such  subtei 
ithad  been  termed.  lie  believed  [ 
heartily  approved  of  the  measures 
ters  proposed ;  he  was  certain  the 
saw  the    necessity    of  them ;  wi 
either  one  or  tlie  other  should  think 
per  to  change  their  opinion,  be  was 
to  acquiesce ;  but  in  so  doing,  be 
not  be  understood  that  he  sought  ti 
any  personal  indemnity.    He  acted) 
and  openly ;   he  desired  no  more 
have  his  conduct  as  fairly  and  openly^ 
quired  into. 

America,  it  was  asserted,  would  i 
treat  with  persons  who,  accordiof 
language  of  the  noble  earl,  had 
ed  to  oppress  and  enslave  them  ; 
presumedl,  whenever  the  time  of  m 
tion  should  arrive,  that '  the  nohie 
would  find  himself  mistaken.    His 
ship  had  described  the  people  dAi 
as  fuU  of  wisdom   and  good  sense; 
doubted  not  they  .would,  on  coc^ 
tion,  know  how  to  discriminate  ' 
those  who  all  along  endeavoured  to; 
them  with  false  fears,  and  inflame  the  i 
sentments  of  America,  which  had 
created  by  these  pretended  fears  and  I 
tious  harangues,  from  men  who  waei 
gaged  in  deifeadiog  the  rights  of  tbe< 
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ntCf  whldi  had  been  committed  to  their 
hvge.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  con- 
IDCM,  that  the  public  here  had  judgment 
RMgh  not  to  troat  their  dearest  interests 
itfa^  who  had,  from  thfe  beginning,  been 
riidtous  to  throw  every  possible  impedi- 
lent  in  die  way  of  government;  and 
his  of  coarse,  had  assisted  all  in  their 
Iver  to  cause  those  very  difficulties  they 

r  affect  so  Diuch  to  lament.  He  did 
wonder,  that  some  noble  lords  wished 
ir  opportunities  to  advise  his  Majesty ; 
It  he  could  tell  those  lords,  that  their  ad- 
be  would  not  be  called  for ;  they  might 
lie  it  in  parliament,  but  no  where  else. 
|0d  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
'  ing  foreign  levies,  he  heard  it  asserted 
great  confidence,  that  Switzerland, 
in  and  Denmark  had  been  applied 
troops;  and,  on  a  former  deoate, 
Men.  He  protested,  if  those  powers 
i  been  apphed  to,  it  was  without  his 
bwledge;  consequently,  he  was  free  to 
l^they  were  not:  nor  if  they  had, 
Itold  they,  he  believed,  have  all  refused, 

ts  true,  difficulties  had  arisen  the  last 
relative  to  the  foreign  troops ;  so  they 
''thii;  but  as,  on  the  former  occasion, 
were  removed,  so  he  flattered  him- 
tbev  would  on  the  present.  The 
of  loyalty  and  sound  patriotism, 
er  endeavours  had  beep  made  to 
it,  was  not  extinguished.  He  had, 
1  the  last  48  hours,  received  offers 
h  important  nature,  without  applica- 
I  or  solicitation,  from  several  parts  of 
I  kingdom,  every  corner  of  which  was 
I  able  and  ready  to  give  aid.  It  was 
bmmended  by  the  noble  earl,  who  first 
pned  the  motion,  to  keep  that  House 
lag  the  whole  recess,  by  short  adjourn- 
ing to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  any  impor- 
terent;  to  advise  his  Majesty,  because, 
I  bis  lordshipi  the  King  and  'peof)]e 
b  been  misled  and  deceived.  That, 
W^iog  and  the  people  best  knew^-^nd, 
jbiit  they  were  eaoh  of  opinion,  that 
MeabiQet  nad  counselled  insincerely  and 
iMoudy^this  argument  was  entirely  in- 

tHe  could  not  reconcile  the  incon- 
ciea  in  the  noble  earl's  conduct  and 
bations:  he  himself  had  authorized, 
i  his  sanction,  enquiries  that  were  to 
pade  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  now 
liahed  io  fill  the  interval  up  with  busi- 
loPaaotlier  and  less  important  nature. 
Mpble  earl  had  reproached  parliament 
Ibeing  the  secret  concealment  of  mi- 
^  the  screen  behind  which  they  had 
^  hitherto  sheltered  themselves ;  for 


his  own  part,  he  despised  the  resource^  and 
when  a  public  enquiry  should  be  made,  he 
would  trust  his  own  personal  exculpation 
to  the  justice  of  the  House,  and  the  justice 
of  the  people.  He  did  not  condemn  men  for 
wishing  to  administer  their  counsel  in  par-^ 
liament,  who  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  doing  it  any  where  else ;  but  till  better 
proofs  could  be  had  of  the  want  (lability 
and  integrity  of  administration  than  had 
been  offered  to^di^,  he  should,  as  one  of 
the  number,  look  upon  himself  intitled  to 
a  share  of  the  cdnfidence  they  had  hither* 
to  experienced.  The  present  motion  was 
no  novelty ;  it  was  a  motion  common  to 
the  season,  with  thb  difference,  that  is 
came  a  few  days  earlier  than  usual ;  be- 
cause the  necessary  business  of  parliament 
had  been  sooner  dispatched.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  the  con- 
duct of  a  vagrant  Congress,  a  Congress 
which  no  person  at  home  knew  wh^re  it 
had  run  to,  was  not  to  be  held  up  as  an 
object  of  example  to  their  lordships.  He 
added,  that  the  spirit  of  a  great  nation  was 
not  to  be  broken  by  a  single  misfortune ; 
that  the  spirit  of  this  country  would,  he 
doubted  not,  be  roused  by  Mr.  Burgoyne's 
accident;  that  government  itself  would  pre- 
pare to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  that 
the  King's  servants,  however,  would,  in 
the  recess  of  parliament,  consider  of  what 
terms  ,of  conciliation  were  proper  t.o  bo 
held  out  to  America,  and  at  a  proper 
time  they  would  not  fail  to  offer  those 
terms. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  attacked  the 
earl  upon  his  declarations  of  ingenuous- 
ness,.and  his  disclaiming  any  desire  to 
screen  himself  behind  parliament.  He 
urged  the  noble  earl  to  keep  his  word, 
and  say  at  once,  and  like  an  nonest  man, 
what  he  would  advise  as  a  proper  measure 
to  extricate  us  from  our  present  disgrace 
and  difficulty.  He  next  attacked  him  for 
having  said  that  the  councils  of  those  lords 
who  thought  differently  from  the  King's 
servants,  would  never  be  asked  respectin|^ 
the  present  state  of  afiairs.  He  said,  it, 
was  the  heieht  of  presumption  for  any  mi- 
nister to  hold  sueh  language ;  that  it  was 
but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  noble  earl, 
through  whose  exertions,  during  the  last 
war,  the  glory  of  this  country  had  been 
raised  so  high,  to  tell  him  bis  opinion  was 
of  no  weight :  that  his  Majesty  had  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  chuse  his  servants,  but  for 
one  of  thoee  servants  to  forerun  the  King's 
prerotfative,  and  say  who  his  Majesty 
would  or  would  not  employ,  was  at  boot 
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indecent  and  unparliamentary.  His  grace 
bid  the  noble  earl  remember,  that  he  had 
but  a  few  days  since  said,  that  he  would 
give  their  lordships  every  official  paper  re-., 
tetive  to  Mr.  Burgoyne,  as  soon  as  that 
officer  should  arrive,  and  the  time  for  en- 
quiry was  ripe.  How  could  the  noble  lord 
keep  his  promise,  if  the  present  motion 
was  carried?  Was  it  not  a  scandalous 
trick,  a  mere  device,  to  save  his  word,  and 
yet  avoid  the  enquiry,,  an  enquiry  of  infi** 
nite  importance  to  the  nation ;  it  was,  to 
advert  to  the  phrase  he  had  in  the  prior 
debate  adopted,  mere  jockeyship:  a  piece 
of  parliamentary  jockeyship !  His  grace 
next  arraigned  the  cabinet  as  materially 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  planning,  or 
undertaking  such  a  war  as  the  present,  be- 
cause there  was  not  one  military  man  in 
the  council.  The  want  of  a  military  head 
to  that  body,  had  been  apparent  through- 
out the  whole  business,  and  it  was  mad- 
ness to  pursue  it,  unless  some  officer  of 
experience  was  admitted  into  the  council, 
•nd  would  make  himself  answerable  for  the 
consequences. 

With  regard  to  what  the  noble  marquis 
had  thrown  out  relative  to  the  other  House 
being  adjourned,  were  the  members  of 
that  assembly  to  guide  the  conduct  of  their 
lordships  i  Were  they  to  become  the  — 
he  had  almost  said  -—  the  school-masters 
of  that  House  ?  He  hoped  their  lordships 
saw  their  own  importance  too  properly, 
and  felt  for  their  dignity  too  much,  to  look 
for  example  further  than  as  their  con- 
sciences directed.  The  noble  marquis  had 
laid  a  stress  on  general  Burgoyne's  com- 
ing home  charged  with  some  treaty,  the 
duke  remarked,  that  if  what  the  Gazette 
find  the  newspapers  had  said  was  true,  re- 
specting that  officer's  publications  in  Ame- 
rica, he  did  not  imagine  the  Americans 
would  be  much  inclined  to  treat  with  him, 
or  hold  friendly  parley  with  a  man  who 
had  in  such  extravagant  terms  threatened 
death  and  desolation  to  all  who  opposed 
him.  His  grace  mentioned  the  articles  of 
capitulation  having  been  published,  and 
questioned  the  lords  in  office  closely  as  to 
what  they  meant  by  proper  terms  of  con-> 
ciliation,  and  when  they  considered  it  a 
proper  time  to  offer  these  terms,  if  the 
present  moment  was  not  that  time.  His 
grace  went  over  the  ground  of  the  old  en* 
deavour  to  treat  on  Staten  Island,  when 
the  three  commissioners  from  the  Congress 
insisted  on  their  being  considered  as  the 
deputies  of  independent  states  as  a  preli- 
miiiaryi  and  in  consequence  of  that  preli- 


minary being  refused,  the  whole  aUeofI 
to  treat  proved  abortive.  Uisgnuxaskdl 
their  lordships  if  the  thirteen  colonies 
not  at  this  instant  independent  gtatei^ 
urged  the  standing  out  against  that  title i 
a  ridiculous  and  dangerous  punctilio,  gii 
ing  it  as  iiis  opinion  that  no  terms  «' 
ever  would  be  accepted  by  America, 
less  her  independency  was  made 
ground- work  ot  the  treaty* 

As  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  the 
would  in  time  be  possessed  of  the 
necessary  to  discover  it.    Thus  much 
was  applicable  to  the  present  pm^ 
The  militia  afforded  but  a  weak  defei 
and  as  to  the  handsome  offer  which 
been  boasted  by  one  of  the  minisier 
would  prove  only  a  broken  reed  in 
hour  of  extremity*    On  the  sharp  poll 
hope,  confidence  would  expire.    To 
bad  the  independent  companies  foi 
raised  by  noblemen  amounted  f  To 
ten  battalions,  about  7,000  men. 
were  raised  when  the  general  ardor  of  j 
people  was  at  the  highest,  when  meo' 
unanimous  in  their  opinions.    Was 
the  case  at  present  ?  Let  the  expedie 
tried  in  order  to  discover  the  maltif 
of  dissentient  voices.    But  admitting  I 
we  could  raise  7>000  men,  such  a  m 
would  not  be  adequate  to  our  losses. 
55,000  men,  the  army  in  America 
been  reduced  to  25,000.    A  most 
mitous  reduction !  and  such  as  woi 
quire  more  handsome    offers   than 
which  government  would  receive, 
instate  the  loss. 

Terms   of   accommodation  had 
hinted  as   necessary  to  be  offi>red 
proper  season.     Of  what  nature  wc 
terms?  and  when  was  the  proper 
The  noble  earl  in  office  had  affected  ai 
of  candour.    Why  did  not  his  actiooiJ 
his  words  agree  ?    Why  did  he  not 
out  as  a  man?    He  had  disclauned* 
idea  of  screening  himself  behmd 
ment,  it  was  equally  mean  to  screen 
self  behind  the  yeil  of  Jesuitical  secr 
The  noble  lord  had  talked  in  an  higfai 
of  bombast  about  the  mighty 
and  the  fundamental  rights  of  thii< 
try.      The  hour  of  defeat  was  not  the  J 
for  such  language.    The  question 
what  we  wished  to  do  in  the  spirit  c 
quest;  but  what  we  were  able  to 
an  exertion  of  strength.     Could  we 
quer  America  i  We  could  not.    Wei 
railed  most  miserably  in  the  attempt, 
talk,  therefore,  of  a  proper  seaeoo, 
was  the   time,  before  we  exi 
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imier  calaniities.  We  had  formerly 
laimed  supremacy  o?er  Scotland  by  as 
ifid  •  right  of  conquest  as  that  by  which 
n  claimed  supremacy  over  America ;  yet 
kb  chimerical  claim  had  been  waved,  and 
a  union  had  taken  place.  If  we  would 
tatt  with  America,  we  could  do  it  only 
jr  waving  all  claims  of  supremacy,  by 
nriag  up  what  in  the  high-flown  spirit 
\  Quixotism  ministers  had  termed  the 
ladamental  rights  of  this  country;  we* 
bst  treat  with  the  colonies  as  independent. 
Ifisderal  union  with  America  was  the  ut* 
M  that  could  be  expected.  Before  we 
Nd  regain  America,  we  must  reconquer 
The  fate  of  Mr.  Burgoyne  had  evinced 
folly  of  attempting  a  conquest.  If 
looest  were  impracticable,  the  inde- 
idcDce  of  America  had  been  already 
red.  Was  there  any  one  of  the  mi- 
T8  who  would  say>  that  America  was 
this  moment  in  a  dependent  state  I  As 
as  the  colonies  had  been  declared  to 
out  of  the  peace  of  the  King,  they  had 
'  a  plan  of  government.  Protection 
denied,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
me  the  rule  of  duty ;  a  mode  of  go* 
ment  founded  on  the  principles  of  self- 
eryation  took  place,  and  continued  in 
7  ever  since ;  colonies  nt  this  mo<* 
were  independent;  we  must  bring 
back  by  conquest  to  a  dependent 
Me.  That  measure  we  had  already  tried , 
M  it  had  been  found  to  be  impracticable. 
Be  only  measure  that  remained  was  to 

Kiate  a  peace  with  America  on  these 
;  admitting  her  independence,  and 
pningsuch  an 'alliance,  or  foederal  union, 
[  woald  be  for  the  mutual  interests  of 
Kb  countries. 

FViscount  Weymouth  endeavoured  to  jus- 
prthe  noble  earl  in  office  respecting  what 
I  had  said  about  the  opinions  of  the  lords 
\o  opposed  the  motion,  which  the  duke 
id  applied  as  if  the  earl  meant  to  say,  that 
i  Majesty  would  not  ask  the  opinion  of 

tie  lords  in  general  who  were  against 
motion,  and,  in  pafticular,  that  the  opi- 
m  of  the  noble  earl  of  Chatham  would 
pl  be  asked.  The  viscount  declared  he 
Merstood  the  noble  lord  very  differently, 
^  that  he  was  sure  no  particular  ap- 
■cation  of  his  words  was  meant  when 
ft  ottered  them.  In  answer  to  what  the 
Me  duke  had  declared  respecting  ge- 
W  Burgoyne*s  misfortune,  and  the  ar- 
^  of  capitulation ;  with  regard  to  the 
N»er,  his  lordship  said  he  was  heartily 
^  he  was  forcea  to  believe  it,  although 
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government;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  ha, 
had,  indeed,  seen  them  in  the  newspaper^ 
but  would  the  noble  duke  think  their  lord* 
ships  warranted  in  proceeding  to  adopt  any 
measure  of  importance  upon  so  slight  a  t 
ground  as  newspaper  authority  ?  The  via* 
count  concludea  with  declaring  that  hia 
voice  and  heart  were  both  for  peace,  dm 
soon  as  it  could  be  made  on  terms  which 
would  neither  insult  the  honour,  nor  injure 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  Earl  of  SkeUmme  replied  to  lord 
Suffolk,  and  reprehended  him  in  strong 
terms  for  his  presumption  in  saying,  that 
the  King  would  never  call  to  his  counsels 
those  who  opposed  the  measures  now  carry* 
ing  on  against  America,  or  those  who  dif- 
fered from  his  present  servants.    He  con- 
tended, this  was  not  a  language  befitting 
the  mouth  of  any  minister,  be  his  situation 
ever  so  high.     The   constitution  repro- 
bated the  idea ;  it  was  sayings  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  most  able  and  honest  men 
were  not  to  be  employed  and  trusted  witli 
the  executive  power,  though  contrary  to 
the  sense  and  interests  of  the  nation.    Thi9 
government  was  a  popular  government^ 
and  in  many  situations,  left  the  option 
with  the  nation  at  large.    He  could  not» 
therefore,  conceive  how  the  noble  eail 
could  pretend  to  controul  public  opinion^ 
so  far  as  to  predict  what  persons  were  or 
were  not  proper  to  or  would  be  employed. 
Such  language  was   indecent,   unparlia- 
mentary,   unjustifiable*,  and    unconstitu- 
tional.   The  public  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  choice  of  ministers ;  their  dearest 
interests  were  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  ought  to  know  whom  they  employ  ; 
they  ought  to  be  satisfied  of  their  ability 
and  integrity ;  and  if  they  should  be  found 
wanting  in  both  or  either,  1  trust,  said  his 
lordship,  they  will  exercise  their  inherent 
right,  that  of  ministerial  election.    The 
public,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  are  war- 
ranted in  insisting,  that  weak  or  wicked 
men  shall  not  be  employed.    The  present 
administration  come  under  that  descrip- 
tion ;  they  are  ignorant,  inconsistent,  san- 
guinary, and  every  way  unfit  for  their  sta- 
tions; and  shall  these  very  men,  full  of 
blind  confidence  and  temerity,  not  only 
ruin  the  nation,  but  answer  for  their  so- 
vereign, and  impute  b-entiments  to  him  to- 
tally unbecoming  his  station,  and  directly 
repugnant  to  the  duty  the  constitution  hat 
prescribed  to  him  ? 

His  lordship  then  entered  into  a  vieir 
of  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  war.  Ge- 
neral Howe  18  sent  into  the  Jeneysi  to  look 
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Mr.  Washington  in  the  face,  and  then 
turn  his  bacK  upon  him.  Mr.  Burgoyne 
is  directed  to  march  to  New  York,  or  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 
Howe  goes  aboard  his  ships,  and  after 
beating  to  the  southward,  gets  on  the  other 
side  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Burgoyne  is  surrounded  by  the  pro- 
vincials, and  applies  for  succour  to  general 
Clinton.  Mr.  Clinton  is  in  the  very  act 
of  complying  with  the  request,  when  he 
receires  an  order  from  Mr.  Howe,  for  a 
reinforcement  of  4,000  men,  to  defend 
himself  in  his  redoubts,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia.  What  is  the  effect 
of  this?  Burgoyne  is  surrounded,  aud 
taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole  array. 
Clinton  is  weakened  so  much  as  probably 
to  share  the  same  fate,  or  at  least  the  de- 
tachment from  his  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Vaughan  is.  New  York 
and  ]&hode- Island  of  course  become  in  the 
most  imminent  danger;  and  the  provin- 
cials, on  every  side  victorious,  flock  to  the 
standard  of  Mr.  Washington,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  this  additional  force,  ettlier  takes 
Mr.  Howe  and  his  army  prisoners,  or  com- 
pels them*  to  go  aboard  their  vessels,  and 
take  shelter  in  New  York  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. This,  my  lords,  is  the  general  state 
of  our  military  situation,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts ;  and  such  is  it  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  if  I  do  not  hear  fall  and  suffi- 
cientreasons  for  this  extraordinary  conduct, 
that  I  protest  I  t.iink  Mr.  Howe  wotdd 
deserve  to  be  brought  home  in  chains. 
His  lordship  proved  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  war;  the  fatal 
consequences  of  which  had  even  already 
been  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  nation 
ought  to  have  justice  by  a  public  trial  and 
execution  of  the  party  really  blameable ; 
adding,  that  if  the  minister  could  make 
it  appear,  that  general  Howe  and  general 
CHnton  disobeyed  orders,  they  ought  in- 
stantly both  be  put  in  irons,  and  sent  home 
to  be  tried  for  their  lives ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
minister,  that  minister  should  be  forthwith 
seized,  tried  and  executed;  indeed,  no- 
thing ought  to  be  held  a  palliation  of  his 
guilt,  or  soften  the  severity  of  his  punish- 
ment, but  a  frank  and  full  declaration  who 
it  was  advised  him  to  take  a  part,  or  recom- 
mended him  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign 
at  such  a  critical  juncture. 

He  wished  not  more  than  any  of  his 
colleagues  in  opposition,  to  obtrude  him- 
self into  office.  The  man  who  would 
«nter  unsolicited  into  the  service  o£  a 
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person,  deserved  to  have  his  oSentrestei 
with  contempt.    There  was  ODeveiyini. 
terial   reason  why  parliament  shouki  sot 
be  adjourned.   It  was  this ;  parliament,  bj ' 
attending  to  the  measures,  could  etolj ' 
discover  the  incapacity  of  the  miDtstent ; 
The  surrender  of  general  Burgoyne,  aad: 
the  consequent  disgrace  of  the  BritiA 
arms,  was  a  fact  which  it  was  not  in  tkl 
power  of  sophistry  to  explain  away, 
most  6,000  men  had  been  reduced  to 
necessity  of  laying  down  their  arms, 
whole  of  the  British  northern  army 
thus  surrendered  prisoners,  and  some 
nerals  of  the  provincial  militia  had 
ed  them  to  Boston.    Some  very  r 
ble  characters,  who  came  over  in  the  W( 
wick,  had  proved  the  tnith  of  this 
trophe.    A  letter  had  been  received 
genera]  Fraser  which  contained  this 
pression ;    <*  I  am  not  on  a  bed  of 
yet  I  care  not  for  my  own  person." 
of  the  most  respectable  officers  had 
seen  the  calamity  which  would  happen 
general  Burgoyne ;  they  had  remoi 
ed  to  him  ;  but,  regardless  of  their 
strances,  he  had  rushed  on,  and  had 
with  his  fate.      How  was  this  obsti 
pursuit  of  a  very  desperate  project  to 
accounted  for?    On  this  pnnciple: 
orders  to  Mr.  Burgoyne  were  poa 
he  was  to  push  through  at  any  rate, 
orders  to  general  Howe,  and  those  to 
Clinton,  were  not  positive,  but  disc 
ary.    The  consequences  had  been  such 
might  be  expected*  General  Vaughan  '^ 
undertaken  an  expedition  in  which  it 
very  probable  that  he  #ould  share 
same  rate  with  Mr.  Burgoyne.     Shoal 
worse  befal  him,  he  was  not  to  be  pir^ 
The  man  who  had  most  inhumanly  red 
the  town  of  .Ssopus  to  adies,  because 
was,  in  his  estimation,  inhabited  by  a 
of  villains,  should  be  smitten  for  his 
ty  by  the  scourge  of  justice. 

.  As  to  the  state  of  the  garrisons  ki 
rica,  general  Carletcm  had  only  three 
giments  at  Quebec.       The  last  adrii 
from  Ticonderoga  mention  the  deploi 
sickness    which    prevailed    among^ 
troops.    Whtit  had  been  the  situation 
the  af&irs?   Had  the  smallest  degree 
unanimity  prevailed  amonost  the  oiSi< 
Very  far  from  it.    Mr.  Chnton  had 
jealous    of  general   Burgoyne; 
Howe  had  not  placed  much  con 
in  Mr.  Clinton ;  and  general  Carleton 
shewn  the  utmost  indifference  for  all 
gentlemen.    Xenophon  ascribes  the 
cess  of  his  retreat  with  the  ten-tboosM 
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lotbeaiumiiiiitj  which  prevailed  through- 
mtt  the  aimj»  and  to  the  profound  derer- 
CBce  which  die  officers  and  soldiers  paid 
to  each  other.  The  opposite  to  this  had 
ken  the  case  io  America. 

As  to  terms  of  conciliatioDy  in  treating 
titb  the  colonies  for  peace,  the  object  oif 
itdependence,  like  tlie  preamble  to  a  sta* 
hite,  should  not  be  mentioned  until  Hie 
My  of  conditions  were  adjusted.  One 
nod  might  result  firom  the  evil  of  defeat ; 
m  America  not  been  so  successful,  she 
Irodd  have  been  entirely  thrown  into  the 
mm  of  France ;  she  would  have  been  the 
froperty  of  our  enemies,  rather  than  she 
nmld  We  submitted  to  our  tyranny. 
Ihe  faiot  glimmering  of  hope  still  remain- 
tL  Were  we  wise,  the  feeble  ray  should 
leodact  us,  as  the  star  directed  the  magi 
t  the  East,  to  the  dwellings  of  peace. 
Ihoald  war  be  still  our  object,  it  would  be 
^itely  more  conducive  even  to  the  pur- 
ait  of  that  measure,  for  general  Howe  to 
^eat  general  Washington,  as  he  did  in  the 
jerseys,  to  look  at  him,  and  return  to 
pater  quarters  in  New- York.  To  sup- 
|Me  that  America  \rould  ever  negociate 
fith  those  in  whose  sincerity  she  could 
IM  confide,  was  to  imagine  a  very  vain 
pog*  The  negodating  talents  of  the 
jttsent  ministers  had  been  alreadv  tried, 
be  first  propofiition  of  the  noble  lord 
Pforth)  in  the  other  House,  had  only  sub- 
feted  him  to  the  pity  of  his  friends,  and 
Mbe  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  The  nro- 
jct  for  the  8^  per  cent,  revenue  from 
HHr a  Scotia,  had  been  laughed  at  by  every 
pitom  house  officer  in  the  British  do- 
ttions.  The  powers  widi  which  the 
maus  commissioners  had  been  entrusted. 
Heading  no  further  than  to  grant  par- 
his,  and  receive  submissions,  had  been 
louted  b^  the  Americans.  Such,  prooft 
idthemmisters  given  of  the  super-excel- 
Dcy  of  their  negociating  talenu.  .  Had 
•ir  conduct  of  the  war  been  marked 
ith  the  trait  of  wisdom^  Let  the  expe- 
tion  of  Mr.  Burgoyne  answer  that  ques- 
n<  It  had  been  projected  by  the  rash- 
is  of  folly,  and  it  had  been  attempted 
be  executed  in  the  madness  of  despair. 
lie  overthrow  of  Mr.  Burgoyne  was  a 
lional  misfortune  of  bo  great  a  magni- 
de,  that  it  was  very  astonishbg  the 
ugnation  of  the  people  had  not  been 
uzed.  A  disaster  of  not  half  so  much 
^sequence  had  thrown  Spain  into  con- 
non.  When  general  O'Reillv  failed 
^  the  expedition  gainst  the  Algerines, 
'  was  recalled   with   indignity;     nor 


could  the  populace  of  Madrid  be  re- 
strained from  violence  on  the  occasion. 
The  people  of  this  country  were  not 
of  such  complexional  warmth  as  those 
of  Spain ;  the  loss  of  an  army  of  6,000 
men  was  a  trifling  calamity  which  hardly 
occasioned  a  rumour  in  our  streets.  The 
good  sense  of  the  public  had  been  boasted 
by  the  onnisters,  as  aflfording  support  to 
their  measures.  How  many  delusive  arts 
had  been  practised  to  impose  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  ?  yet  the  day  of  en- 
quiry would  come.  These  convenient  ad- 
journments of  parliament  were  so  many 
presages  that  it  was  near  at  hand.  Minis- 
ters could  not  meet  the  force  of  their  op- 
ponents' objections:  talk  to  them  about 
the  truth,  and,  like  Pilate,  they  waved 
the  question,  and  adjourned  the  court. 
This  was  treating  parliament  as  a  mere 
engine  of  state;  as  necessary  only  for  the 
registry  of  edicts.  When  England  sub- 
mitted to  this,  her  liberty  would  be  lost. 
The  liberty  of  a  free  people  existed  no 
longer,  than  whilst  the  poorest  man  in  the 
community  could  demand  redress  of  the 
first  minister  in  the  country ;  and  this  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  House  divided:  Contents  4*7; 
Not  Contents  17.  Their  lordships  then 
adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January  1778. 

1778, 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  raising 
Troops  by  Subscription  XMthout  Consent  <^ 
Parliament,']  January  22,  1778.  Sir 
Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  Sir^  I  rise  to 
fulfil  a  promise  1  made  to  several  of  my 
neighbours,  before  1  left  the  country^ 
which  was,  to  enquire  into  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  several  new  levies  of 
troops,  which  have  been  lately  ordered  to 
be  raised.  The  people  of  the  country 
have  been  told.  Sir,  that  the  American 
war  is  the  war  of  parliament ;  they  are 
therefore  exceedinsly  alarmed  to  hear 
that  a  large  body  of  men  has  been  raised 
during  the  recess  of  parliameAt,  witliout 
their  knowledge  or  aavice,  not  the  least 
intimation  having  been  given  by  the  mi- 
nister of  such  an  intention  before  the  ad- 
journment; on  the  contrary,  the  noble 
lord  told  the  House  he  had  a  conciliatory 
proposition  to  make  at  their  next  meetinff^ 
which  he  thought  would  end  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  country.  The  noble  lord» 
instead  of  a  peace,  hasproducedaoarmy,an 
army  raised  under  the  auspices  of  persons 
who  have  never  been  noted  for  their  loyalty 
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to  their  soveragD^  or  their  attachment  to 
the  constitution.  To  kiioir  into  what 
hands  the  sword  is  placed  is  the  grand 
object  of  this  enquiry.  However  neces- 
aary  it  may  be  to  raise  troops  to  continue 
this  destructive  war,  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  take  care  that  the  sword  is  placed  in  safe 
liands ;  that  it  is  not  turned  against  our- 
aelves ;  and  that  these  powers  which  are 
now  employed  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
America,  in  the  end  may  not  endanger 
our  own.  The  motion  1  am  now  going  to 
make  is,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House  an  Account 
of  the  number  of  Troops  ordered  to  be 
Taised  during  the  late  adjournment  of  par- 
liament; specifying  the  different  corps, 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
command  them,  and  also  the  names  of  ail 
the  officers  appointed  to  serve  in  each 
rank  in  the  dinerent  corps,  and  the  time 
each  officer  has  served  in  any  other  corps 
in  the  army,  previous  to  such  appointment ; 
and  the  rank  he  held." 

Lord  Barrington  had  no  objection  to 
the  motion,  but  thought  that  the  number 
of  troops  raised  was  improper  information, 
and  therefore  moved  to  leave  out  those 
words,  and  to  say,  **  an  account  specify- 
ing the  different  corps,  which  have  been 
ordered  to  be  raised  duringthe  late  adjourn* 
xnent,  &c." — The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  North  observed,  he  was  happy  in 
having  it  in  his  power  to  inform  the  House, 
that  the  purposes  for  which  the  adjourn- 
ment was  originally  proposed  had  not  only 
been  answered,  by  the  active  exertion  of 
the  various  officers  employed  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  his  Majesty's  service, 
but  that  the  voluntary  unsolicited  efforts 
of  several  loyal  subjects,  had  also  contri- 
buted to  this  effect.  A  subscription  had 
lately  been  set  on  foot  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  not  only  intimated  the 
most  valid  indications  of  truly  patriotic 
seal,  but  also  gave  a  most  flattering  ap- 
pearance of  the  public  acquiescence  in  the 
conduct  of  administration.  It  was  no 
little  comfort  to  persons  interested  in  pub- 
lic employments  to  observe,  that  the  opi- 
nion universally  entertained  of  their  ma- 
nagement was  not  influenced  by  contin- 
gencies that  human  sagacity  could  not 
impede,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  peculiarly 
grateful  to  an  honest  Englishman,  that 
amidst  such  emergencies,  the  fortitude  of 
the  people  sliould  shine  particularly  con- 
•pcuous. 


Mr.   T.  Totaukend  asserted  Ae  ex- 
treme impropriety  in  the  condoct  of  ad- 
ininistration,  in  makii^  so  long  a  reoea, 
at  a  time  they  intended  to  adopt  so  voh 
portant  a  measure  as  that  of  levying  sad 
raising,  within  the  kingdom,  so  cooader- 
able  a  military  force  as  15,000  men,  with* 
out  the  previous  consent  of  parUamest. 
He  said,  if  one  regiment,  raised  in  so  oa* 
constitutional  a  manner,  could  be  ja8tifie4^^ 
twenty,  fifty,  or  any  given  number,  mighlj 
in  the  same  nsanner.    What  fence  or  pia«^ 
tection  were  the  constitution  and  the  an 
against  arbitrary  power,  if  all  its  frieodil 
had  to  do,  in  order  to  establish  8acfa  aj 
mode  of  government,  was  to  promote  i 
scriptions  for  raising  troops,  and 
they  were  raised  and  embodied,  emplc 
ing  them  in  support  of  their  favourite  di 
trines  ?  Respecting  the  purposes,  to 
which  those  troops  were  to  be  emploji 
and  the  necessity  arising  from  the  pre 
state  of  our  colonies,  parliament  bad 
right  at  all  to  interfere,  or  they  muit ' 
been  the  best  and  only  judges  of  both 
purposes  and  the  necessity.    Why, 
adjourn    parliament   witliout    consalts 
them  ?  He  would  grant  in  argument  i 
thing  these  most  sanguine  for  the 
sure  might  wish  to  urge  in  its  favour;  h 
still,  though  the  essence  qftheconstitaf  ^ 
was  lost,  it  behoved  ministers  to  at  1( 
preserve  the  forms  of  it ;  and  not,  bj 
jouming  parliament  to  a  long  day,  on  jh 
pose  to  exercise  its  only  great  coi 
tional  power,  that  of  granting  mon^, 
cur  the  actual  expenditure,  and  bind  [ 
liamentary  faith  first,  and  then  call 
that  House,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  to 
vide  for  that  expenditure. 

Lord  North  rested  his  defence,  first, 
the  ground  of  necessity ;  secondly,  oa 
impracticability  of  imparting  what  was  i 
nor  could  not  be  known,  to  mioistos 
the  time  of  the  adjournment ;  and  tha  _ 
on  their  conduct  being  perfectly  cooMj 
tuUonaL  The  neoeasity,  be  said,  voyUj 
not  be  disputed ;  the  very  arguments  d^ 
urged  by  gentlemen  on  the  other^  ^^' 
proved  it  beyond  a  possibility  of  <* 
The  operations  of  the  next  canpaigBf 
Amenca,  would  call  for  the  most  wig^" 
exertiona,  if  our  colonies  should  obstii 
persist  in  refusing  to  agree  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  It  was  not  '0\ 
the  power  of  administration,  before  the  la^j 
cess,  to  bring  the  matter  as  a  meanire  ^ 
fore  parliament,  because,  in  fact,  exr^^ 
in  a  very  few  instances,  they  were 
ignorant  of  what   afkerwards  ' 
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Ofin  hid  been  made ;  bat  io  whet  in« 
MDces;  other  than  those  already  made ; 
vhov  fer  they  might  be  received  er  re- 
jacfeed,  could  not,  at  the  time  parliament 
■djoanied,  be  poesiblj  in  the  contempla- 
tkm  of  loinisters.  As  to  the  last  point,  on 
viach  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  deli- 
med  his  sentiments  with  so  much  vehe- 
aence  and  acrimony,  relative  to  the  con- 
Innpt  thrown  upon  parliament,  and  the 
breach  of  the  constitution,  he  begged 
Ittve  to  draw  a  very  different  conclusion. 
Hie  American  war  was  a  constitutional 
Mr;  it  was  a  popular  war ;  and  the  offers 
•ade  to  the  crown,  and  accepted  of,  were 
ferfectly  constitutional.  The  right  of  the 
iapreme  legislature,  was  denied ;  arms  had 
MO  taken  up  by  our  rebellious  subjects 
a  America,  in  maintenance  of  this  denial ; 
\veey  loyal  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
id  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  such  an 
imatural  rebellion  ;  and  had,  in  proof  of 
hose  sentiments,  offered  their  persons  and 
tttir  purses  in  support  of  the  constitutional 
fghts  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Burke  took  notice  of  the  zeal  of  the 
lible  lord,  and  the  warmth  of  his  bosom 
br  the  public  weal.  He  supposed  it  to 
e  that  zeal,  warmth,  and  ardour,  that 
bd  induced  him  to  assist,  if  not  to  devise, 
lie  caiaing  of  men  without  the  knowledge 
t  parliament,  and  by  that  means  acting 
nconatitutionally  for  the  good  of  his 
Mntry.  He  remembered  that  the  noble 
ad  voted  for  an  adjournment  of  parlia- 
iBDt  for  six  weeks,  for  two  several  rea- 
ms ;  the  one,  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
F  digesting  an  equitable  plan  of  concilia- 
an,  founded  on  concession ;  and  the 
Kher,  to  ffuard  him  from  being  shot 
aooeh  ami  through  with  the  long  arrows 
rmilitant  opposition.  It  had  turned  out, 
t  said,  however,  that  another  more  sub- 
■ndal  reason  existed  for  the  adjournment 
r parliament — ^not  of  contriving  proposi- 
sna  ef  peace,  but  of  securing  force  to- 
Irds  war,  in  an  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
id  extravagant  way. 

He  observed  on  the  present  crisis  of 
lieat  Britain,  that  it  was  lamentable  in 
le  extreme.  He  8aid>  he  had  the  same 
ly  examined  the  state  of  our  funds,  and 
imd  that  the  3  per  cents  consolidated 
IMd  at  71^ ;  and  ne  begged  leave  to  con- 
ast  that  with  the  state  of  the  same  fund 
I  January,  1760,  the  fiflh  year  of  a  war 
Ml  the  united  House  of  Bourbon,  when 
key  were  79.  In  the  latter  instance  they 
are  79,  when  we  had  funded  23  million ; 
idm  ihe&at  they  are  71|  when  we  have 


fonded  5  million.  He  continued  to  ob- 
serve on  the  present  mode  'of  raising  sup-» 
plies,  that  he  would  consider  its  propriety 
m  two  separate  points  of  view ;  first,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  respect  of  expence  the  most 
oeconomical;  and  secondlv,  whether  it 
was  in  respect  of  strength  the  most  effec- 
tual. He  considered  tlie  first  expence  of 
raising  a  regiment  to  be  about  5,000/. 
So  much  we  receive,  supposing  that  the 
supplies  flow  from  the  voluntary  gifl  of  the 
subscribers.  They  are  embodied  in  sepa- 
rate corps,  habited,  maintained  for  the 
war,  discharged,  and  placed  upon  the 
half-pay  list,  all  which,  calculating  the 
amount  of  half-pay  at  ten  years  purchase, 
would  cost  us  30,000/. ^so  that  we  in  reality 
receive  60,000/.  as  there  are  16  regi- 
ments offered,  to  pay  4*80,000/.  That  thia 
ia  (economy  worthy  the  people  who  con- 
trived it  he  was  well  convinced ;  the  offer 
received  was  a  seeming  advantage,  but  an 
actual  losa ;  for  where  there  was  ever  oc- 
casion for  multiplying  the  supplies  granted 
by  parliament,  it  was  most  (economical  to 
raise  them  in  separate  corps,  while  the 
battalions  already  raised  want  n^ore  than 
one  half  of  their  war  establishments,  aa  it 
brings  a  double  charge  of  officers  both  on 
full  and  half-pay,  which  charge  constitutefa 
the  expence,  amounting,  as  he  said  before, 
to  30,000/.  for  each  5,000/. 

So  far  as  to  the  ceconomy.  As  to  the 
efficacy,  he  would  only  observe,  that  in  our 
former  wars,  it  was  field  prudent  and  expe- 
dient to  advance  the  battalions  from  their 
peace  to  their  war  estiliblishment,  which  waa 
nearly  double,  mingling  thereby  the  new 
with  the  veteran  troops,  and  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  one  the  experience  of  the 
other.  This,  he  said,  was  the  practice  of 
former  times ;  it  was  so  done  last  war,  and, 
as  we  were  crowned  with  conquest,  he 
would  not  believe  that  it  was  wrong,  nor 
would  he  adopt  any  other  mode  in  prefer- 
ence to  it.  He  observed,  ironically,  that 
of  all  the  expedients  used  by  a  skilful  mi-* 
nistry  towards  redeeming  public  credit^ 
none  was  ever  more  truly  deserving  of 
attention,  or  more  worthy  of  applause, 
than  the  present.  A  charitable  suDScrip« 
tion  was  begun  for  the  relief  of  the  dis« 
tressed  American  prisoners,  and  the  minis- 
try nobly  cauffht  at  the  contrivance,  en- 
vied the  small  contributions  made  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  themselves  had  occa- 
sioned, and  opened  the  strings  and  the 
mouth  of  a  subscription-bag  for  the  trea- 
sury. Convinced  as  they  were,  that  the 
country  would  no  longer  be  induced  by 
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interest)  to  hazard  their  money  in  sub* 
scribing  towards  loans^  secured  by  go- 
vernment, they  applied  to  their  bene- 
volence, and,  like  a  beggar  asking  a  boon, 
received  charitable  donations  from  the 
pity- disposed  people  of  this  country.  He 
said  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  re- 
minded him  of  Periclesy  who  exhausted 
with  misfortune,  wasted  with  disease,  and 
lingering  with  pain,  walked  abroad,  be- 
decked with  amulets,  charms,  and  faws  of 
old  women.  The  loan  now  unfilled  and 
unpaid,  was  his  disease ;  and  the  charitable 
contributions  of  his  friends  were  his  amu- 
lets and  charms.  He  was  ready  to  grant, 
that  vQluntary  donations  might  be  fairly 
interpreted,  as  proofs  of  a  people's  afiec- 
tion,  but  they  were  no  less  so  of  their  real 
poverty.    Private  and  public  life  exhibited 

E regnant  proofs,  that  solicitations  on  one 
and,  or  benevolences  on  the  other,  were 
the  common  effects  of  pride,  poverty  and 
pity.  Persons  might  be  mean  from  choice, 
naked  from  madness ;  but  rags  discovered 
an  involuntary  madness,  or  a  poverty  wil- 
ling to  be  concealed.  It  was  true,  that 
France,  during  the  late  war,  in  the  midst  of 
ber*national  distresses,  was  assisted  by  the 
people,  who  delivered  their  plate  for  the 
public  service.  This  was  a  glorious  in- 
stance of  national  patriotism,  but  it  was 
likewise  a  proof  of  national  poverty.  The 
mention  ot  the  last  war  must  recal  to  the 
minds  of  every  person  present,  the  most 
disagreeable  and  humiliating  ideas,  and 
fill  the  House,  as  well  as  nation,  with  re- 
gret. He  then  contrasted  the  state  of 
this  country  at  present,  and  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  in  the  most  striking  point  of 
view;  and  said,  what  added  a  particular 
aggravation  to  the  nature  of  our  misfor* 
tunes  was,  that  every  wicked,  weak,  or 
blundering  measure  was  sanctioned  under 
the  name  of  the  constitution  ;  every  thing 
that  was  transacted  in  parliament,  cabinet, 
or  elsewhere,  was  sheltered  under  that 
venerable  name.  The  use  this  word  was 
lately  employed  in,  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion. Dean  Swift's  application  of  Whitshed, 
a  prostitute  Irish  crown  lawyer's  motto  on 
his  coach,  "  libertas  et  natale  solum 9**  which 
would  be  applied  by  every  man  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  or  as  his  interests  led 
him.  Just  so  with  the  noble  lord ;  the 
idea  annexed  to  the  word  <  constitution' 
by  him  was  very  different  to  its  true  im- 
port in  a  limited  monarchy.  He  might 
mention,  it  as  oflen  as  he  pleased,  and  ring 
the  changes  upon  constitution,  constitu- 
tional,  &C.  but  he  might  as  well  vainly  ex- 
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pect  that  his  garter  would  preserve  him 
from  the  gout,  or  his  ribbon  expel  a  few, 
as  to  imagine,  that  to  prostitute  the  ipord 
constitution,  would  prevent  an  iovnti* 
gation  into  his  conduct  at'sonie  fatura 
period. 

Mr.  Dunning^  whatever  the  noble  krl 
might  think,  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  towns  tf 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  taking  tha 
lead.  When  the  nation,  about  two  yean 
since,  were  as  busy  in  manufacturing  a^, 
dresses,  as  they  are  now  in  promoting 
subscriptions,  he  considered  it  as  ominoni; 
that  Manchester  was  the  first  addretter;; 
and  he  looked  upon  it  equally  omioois 
now,  that  she  was  the  first  subscriber.  Hal 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  commitiQi| 
at  the  London  Tavern,  very  severely,  fat\ 
the  advertisements  put  forth  by  them,  aij 
both  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Bsj 
was  certain  that  many  displayed  theiej 
names  in  the  list,  who  were  actuated 
no  such  motive.  It  could  not  in  its  d 
be  voluntary.  Men  who  lay  under 
gations  to  government,  werp  compelled 
this  ostentation  of  gratitude,  and 
adherents,  in  their  turn,  made  a  virtue 
necessity  :  so  that  notliing  could  be  fail 
inferred  from  it  concerning  the  indi 
tions  of  the  people,  or  their  acqui 
with  government.  He  was  not  disposed 
the  invidious  task  of  discriminating  in 
public  catalogue,  between  the  deserv; 
and  the  undeserving ;  but  he  could 
ceive,  from  the  list  of  subscribers, 
though  the  sagacity  of  some  might  be 
fided  in,  their  establishing  themselves  i\ 
a  committee,  and  being  thereby  in  an  i 
portant  national  concern,  a  substitute 
parliament,  was  an  act  that  they  were 
qualified  to  exert.  He  therefore  was 
to  propose  an  amendment  in  the  terms 
this  subscription,  and  that  for  the  futus%d 
when  such  proposals  should  be  made,  than 
should  be  required  to  say,  ^'  for  sucb  oiflij 
as  the  parliament  should  think  fit,"  aaAi 
not  as  a  committee  should  please  todirecUl 

Colonel  Barre  proposed  an  amendment^ 
to  the  motion,  and  required  that  the  ufl4i( 
for  which  the  different  corps  had  beait 
raised,  should  be  particularly  specifidL 
It  was  very  necessary  that  parliamcnil 
should  know  the  peculiar  purposes  aM.i 
destinations  of  all  the  di&rent  bodies  oFl 
men  that  were  levied  under  their  sancttooui 

This  Amendment  being  complied  witl^i 
the  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  it  were  bflpf^ 
for  the  ministry  if  the  House  could  for^cl 
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the  last  war,  and  the  bright  lustre  the  Bri- 
tkh  arms  bad  acquired  by  it :  that  it  were 
well  for  their  reputation,  if  the  world  could 
lose  the  re«ollectioD  of  the  glorious  suc- 
cesses that  crowned  the  enterprises  of 
Great  Britain  during  that  period ;  to  the 
<Dd  that  the  contrast  of  the  present  dis- 
iraces  might  not  strike  the  nation  so 
ilroDglj,  and  render  the  contrivers  of 
fte  measures  which  occasioned  them,  the 
teecration  of  the  people.  The  views  of 
fte  ministrj  in  holding  out  in  such  pom* 

Ecdoorsthe  proffered  aid  of  several  in* 
uals,  were  specious  and  imposing;  they 
irished  to  impress  the  people  at  large 
^th  the  idea,  that  their  measures  were 
perfectly  constitutional,  or  they  would  not 
nve  met  with  such  general  support  from 
Ibe  nation.  For  his  part,  he  could  not  be 
peceived  in  that  particular,  as  he  knew  the 
iftrs  of  support  came  from  men  of  such  a 
iescription,  as  would  be  no  credit  to  ad* 
ianistratioo.  Scotland  and  Manchester 
Iferj  readily  concurred  to  strengthen  the 
bods  of  ministers,  who  were  pursuing 
toeasaresso  conformable  to  their  own  sen- 
^Dts,  and  to  maintain  a  government  so 
hactlj  similar  to  that  of  their  darling  king, 
^es  2,  a  government  which  was  pur- 
iciog  the  steps  that  lost  that  prince  his 
firowo.  [Here  some  gentlemen  called 
itta  to  order,  as  they  conceived  that  he 
ns  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  pre- 
tait  King's  reign  and  that  of  king  James ; 
Ir.  Fox,  however,  qualified  what  he  had 
lad,  and  went  on.]  'He  added,  that 
kotland  and  Manchester  were  so  accus- 
bied  to  disgrace,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
r  they  pocketed  instances  of  dishonour, 
ad  sat  down  contented  with  infamy ;  but 
I  he  knew  Britain  in  general  possessed 
dier  sentiments,  and  would  not  continue 
I  the  delusion  which  had  brought  dis- 
lace  upon  her  arms,  annihilated  one  army, 
ImI  dishonoured  another,  but  would  in- 
tttieate  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes  to 
^  n)untain*head,  from  whence  the  cala- 
ities  of  the  war  and  of  this  campaign 
I  particular  had  originated.  By  this 
Bans  they  might  be  able  to  discover 
le  men  who  had  done  all-this,  and  who 
id  brought  disgrace  upon  their  country 
I  far  is  lay  in  their  power ;  although 
itbe  same  time  he  owned  no  ministers 
id  it  much  in  their  power  to  degrade 
^  country,  since  a  change  of  men 
iped  off  the  disgrace.  To  this  end,  he 
w>  be  renewed  a  motion  which  he  had 
>de  before  the  recess.  He  said,  it  was 
vpoBsiblei  that  10,000  rhtn  fould  b^  lost, 


no  unforeseen  or  extraordinary  accident, 
happening;  if  there  was  not  a  fault  some 
where,  in  the  plan,  the  execution,  or 
both.  That  this  fault  could  be  found 
out  only,  by  an  enquiry  into  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  general  Burgoyne;  that 
therefore  as  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  ia 
administration  had  given  no  advice  or  in- 
structions, whidi  could  not  bear  the  test 
of  parliamentary  enquiry,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  that  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make  would  not  meet  their  opposition. 
It  were  needless  to  have  a  parliament,  if 
it  could  not  call  for  information,  and 
punish  delinquents.  He  then  moved^ 
**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 

f>leased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be 
aid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  in- 
stractions  and  other  papers,  relative  to  the 
expeditipQ  from  Canaoa,  under  lieut.  ge- 
neral Bursoyne ;  and  also  copies  of  such 
parts  of  tne  instructions  given  to  general 
sir  William  Howe,  as  relate  to  any  in- 
tended co-operation  with  lieut.  general 
Burgoyne.**  ^ 

Col.  LuttreU  attacked  Mr.  Fox  for  the 
general  national  censure  he  had  thrown 
out  against  Scotland,  and  accused  him  of 
having  declared  in  his  own  presence,  that 
^  he  would  speak  treason,  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  But  this  accusation  relative 
to  a  private  Conversation  drew  a  general 
murmur  of  disapprobation  fr-om  the  House. 
Lord  North  said,  that  if  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  not  spoke  treason,  he  had  gone 
very  near  it.  King  James  had  been  de^ 
throned  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 
laws,  overturn  the  constitution,  and  reign 
without  a  parliament.  The^present  King, 
on  the  contrary,  was  contending  to  esta- 
blish the  power  of  parliament,  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  enquire  into  the  conduct 
of  ministers ;  to  turn  out  such  as  had  acted 
wrong ;  and  t(f  keep  out  such  as  would 
wish  to  act  wrong.  When  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  should  be  made  public.  It 
would  then  appear  that  there  were  roea 
who  had  been  always  sincerely  attached  to 
the  Brunswick  family ;  and  that  though  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  would  be  ungenerous 
and  impolitic  to  impute  the  faults  of  the 
parent  to  the  children.  As  well  might 
nimself  and  the  hon.  member  be  called 
Tories,  as  the  ancestors  of  both  had  beea 
of  that  description  of  men.  As  to  the 
proposed  enquiry,  he  had  not  the  least  ob- 
jectron  to  it ;  he  only  found  fault  with  the 
time  of  moting  for  it  in  the  absence  of 
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lord  G.  Gennaio.  He  would  therefor« 
recommend  it  to  the  hon.  member  to  sus- 
pend his  motion  till  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  explain  the  imputation 
of  meaning  something  treasonable  by  his 
allusion  to  the  government  of  king  James, 
This  he  would  maintain,  that  whosoever 
attempted  to  act  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, could  be  no  friend  to  it ;  that  an  at- 
tempt to  tax  three  million  of  people,  with- 
out their  own  consent,  was  unconstitution« 
al ;  and  that  as  king  James  had  been  de- 
posed for  exercising  power  not  his  own,  so 
thb  country  had  been  deposed  from  its 
natural  dominion  over  Amei^ica  for  usurp- 
ing a  power  denied  by  the  constitution. 
As  for  the  motion,  he  would  not  have  it 
thought  that  he  wanted  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  noble  lord's  absence,  and  was 
wUling  to  withdraw  bis  motion  for  that 
evening,  and  make  it  on  Tuesday. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Earl  of 
Alnngdon*s  MoHon  respecting  the  Legality 
of  raising  Troops  by  private  Aids  tuUhout 
Consent  of  Parliament.']  Jan.  23-  ,The 
Earl  of  Abingdon  said :  Having  a  motion 
of  very  great  importance  to  make,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  apprize  your  lordships  of  it. 
I  am  greatly  alarmed  at  the  spirit  that  is 
gone  abroacf,  and  at  the  countenance  given 
to  that  spirit,  of  raising,  out  of  the  medium 
of  parliament,  armies  in  Great  Britain,  by 
personal  interest  and  private  subscriptions. 
It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  to  move,  that  a  day  be  ap- 
pointed for  summoning  the  Judges  to  at- 
tend this  House,  in  order  that  their  Opi- 
nions may  be  taken  upon  this  matter.  At 
present,  1  concisive  it  to  be  not  only  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  expressly  against  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken ;  if  I  am, 
and  this  mode  of  arming  the  nation  be 
right,  I  too  will  exert  my  interest  fur  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  regiment ;  not,  my 
lords,  to  go  to  America,  to  be  hazarded, 
perhaps  devoted,  but  to  remain  in  England 
to  assist  m  protecting  our  liberties.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  I  shall  trust  that  these 
violent  measures  will  be  immediately  sup- 
pressed. He  then  moved  that  their  lord- 
ships be  summoned  on  the  27th  instant; 
which  isas  agreed  to. 

Jan.  27.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon.  Being 
now  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  notice 
I  gave  your  lordships  of  my  intention  to 
make  amotion  to  this  House,  I  think,  that 
the  high  importaacf  of  the  motion  itadfi 
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will  render  any  support  my  abilities  can 

five  it  useless  and  unnecessary.    It  is  aaf<-^ 
cient  for  me,  that  I  feel  myself  acta«tcd| 
by  an  honest  zeal  (for  honest  I  will  call  it] 
for  the  salvation  oi  my  country,  in 
times  of  the  most  dangerous  experimdats; 
it  is  to  your  lordships'  better  understandi 
ings,  that  I  must  submit.    On  this 
then,  vdy  lords,  and  because  I  h<^d  it 
be  the  ppvilege  of  every  noble  lord  to 
for  the  advice  of  the  judges  in  point  of  lai 
I  shall  presume  to  move,  **  That  a  day 
fixed  for  summoning  the  Judges  to  attc 
this  House,  in  order  to  take  their  opinii 
upon  the  present  mode  of  raising  Ti 
without  the  authority  of  parliament.'' 
The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  on 
ral  grounds,  to  the  informality  of  the 
tion.    He  said,  no  instance  was  rec 
In  parliament  of  any  such  o&otioa 
received.     That  the  judges  had  no  ▼< 
in  that  House,  nor  were  ever  present 
debate;    nor  at  any  other  time, 
manner  now  attempted,  unless 
called  upon.    That  when  they  were 
upon,  it  was  to  decide  upon  matters 
mere  law,  and  upon  questions  preTii 
framed ;  which  questions  were  su[ 
to  arise  from  facts  already  proved  to 
satisfaction  of  the  House.    Was  that 
case  now  ?     Was  there  any  feet  wl 
stated  to  the  House,  on  which  a  qa< 
of  law  could  arise?     Not  one,  nor 
even  suggested.    On  this  ground  of  inf« 
mality,  he  contended  that  the  motion 
highly  improper;   nor  could  it  be  em 
tained  for  an  instant  conformably  to 
established  usage  of  parliament.     His  loi 
ship  then  said  the  annual  Act  passed  ev< 
session,  called  the  Mutiny  Act,  b< 
necessary ;    because  in  time  o€  peace, 
standing  army  could  be  kept  up  within 
kingdom,  without  the  consent  ofparliai 
The  last  Act  empowered  his  Majesty 
raise  20,000  men.    In  that  view  of 
question,  if  it  should  come  out  in  p 
which  was  a  fact  within  his  own  knowU 
that  including  the  levies  made  during 
recess,  the  whole  of  the  troops  within 
kingdom  did  not  amount  to  20,000 
then  the  measure,  to  which  the  motion 
directed,  was  perfectly  justifiable ;  for 
Mutiny  Act  had  been  literally  and 
complied  with.    Besides,  though  the 
ter  had  not  been  just  as  he  stated  h. 
House  could  not  properly  take  cogni 
of  the  affiiir.    He  understood,  a  noble 
in  the  other  House  who  presided  over 
war  department,  had  already  delivered 
estimates  of  troops  proposea  to  be 
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tbereforei  thmigh  the  number  shoold  ex- 
ceed dO^OOO  meo,  the  embodying  and  re* 
patBa^og  of  them  would  not  tsuEe  place 
cifl  the  aeatore  had  received  ft  parh'amen- 
laiy  sanction.    If  recruiting  parties  had 
teen  out,  or  men  had  been  proposed  to  be 
niiedy  it  was  usual  every  day ;  prepara- 
tioos  in  the  recruiting  service  were  neces- 
niy,  because  it  was  not  the  very  instant 
Ben  were  wanted  for  actual  service  that 
they  were  recruited.-    He  concluded  with 
gaying,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared^ 
tftttto  keep  a  standing  army  within  the 
imgdom,  in  time  of  peace,  was  contrary 
to  law ;  but  the  present  not  being  a  time 
sf  peace,   that  provision  did  not  apply. 
He  wished  the  noble  earl  would  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Lord  Camden  said,  the  motion  well  de» 
isr?ed  their  lordships'  most  serious  atten- 
lisB,  as  it  waS|  in  point  of  constitutional 
tfect,  of  a  most  serious  and  important 
astare.  He  begged  leave  to  lay  in  his 
skim  thus  early,  to  be  understood  that 
ihe  question  did  not  lie  within  the  very 
IMiTow  limits  which  had  been  assigned  to 
it  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsacL  It 
leemed  to  him  most  materially  to  affect 
the  privileges  of  parliament.    He  had  not 

EC  digested  his  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
t  from  its  naked  appearance  and  the 
hrguments  which  came  in  support  of  it 
ran  the  woolsack,  the  consecjuence  of 
gioBe  arguments  would  lead,  in  his  opinion, 
ts  the  utter  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
pD  that  ground,  he  could  venture,  in  the 
int  instance,  to  pledge  himself,  that  he 
loald  prove  that  no  such  power,  under 
iny  pretence,  could  be  exercised,  without 
he  previous  consent  of  parliament.  But 
f  there  could,  it  would  be  the  most  irre- 
iragable  argument  with  their  lordships,  he 
Nresumed,  to  do  every  thing  which  de- 
leaded  upon  them,  to  apply  a  speedy  and 
iectual  remedy.  He  turther  contended, 
bat  the  question  was  of  the  first  magni- 
nde,  and  called  for  the  most  ample  and 
olemn  discussion.  The  measure  of  raising 
poops,  without  thte  consent,  and  during 
ke  sitting  of  parliament,  was  not  only 
legal,  and  unconstitutional,  but  a  high 
lolation  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of 
arliament.  To  judge  of  the  necessities 
f  the  state,  in  point  of  measures  offen- 
ive  or  defensive,  and  to  make  provisions 
ocordingly,  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
arliament ;  to  take  any  measure  there- 
He,  while  the  parliament  was  in  being, 
ad  of  course  in  an  active,  and  not  passive 
tate,  without  previous  information,  con- 
[YOL.  XIX.]  I 
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sultation,  and  advice,  was  an  act  little 
short  of  superseding  its  authority,  and 
stripping  it  of  its  rights. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  disapproved  of 
withdrawing  the  motion;  said  he  would 
be  better  pleased  to  meet  the  negative  di-» 
rectly,  than  have  the  auestion,  after  full 
notice  given,  postponea.  If  administra- 
tion meant  to  oppose  it,  they,  it  might  be 
presumed,  would  not  change  their  inten-> 
tions,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  His 
lordship  being  reminded,  that  the  motion 
was  already  withdrawn,  insisted  neverthe<* 
less,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  on  his  right 
to  give  his  sentiments  upon  every  ques* 
tion  introduced  into  that  House. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  dedared,  that 
the  judges  were  the  attendants  of  the 
House,  and  entered  into  an  investifi;ation 
of  the  different  import  of  the  word  *  at- 
tendance,' distinguished  from  the  word 
*  assistance,'  as  used  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House;  deducing  from  thence,  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  judges,  to  whom  the  word 
<  attendance'  was  always  applied,  in  strict 
compliance  with  their  duty,  should  give 
daily  attendance ;  but  on  account  of  their 
other  important  avocations,  that  attend- 
ance was  excused,  and  they  were  never 
expected  to  be '  present,  unless  specially 
summoned.  His  grace  contended,  that  8 
motion  for  the  attendance  of  the  judges^ 
by  any  noble  lord  in  his  place,  was  a  mo- 
tion granted  as  a  matter  of  course  com- 
prized within  the  standing  order  of  the 
House  ;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  parlia- 
mentary custom^  to  refuse  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  present  motion,  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  the  judges'  opinions  should 
be  had.  Government  was  flattered,  as- 
sisted, and  supported  by  Jacobites,  Tories^ 
and  Highlanders,  who  were  now  raising 
large  levies  of  men,  for  the  support  of 
measures,  which  had  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  interest  and  honour 
of  Great  Britain :  that  this  was  a  new  and 
a  very  alarming  case;  that  therefore  it  was 
well  worth  the  enquiry  of  their  lordships, 
and  if  found  to  be  illegal,  deserved  their 
most  pointed  and  severe  censure. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  argued,  that  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  present  state  of  the 
army,  and  the  necessity  for  having  as 
many  men  as  could  possibly  be  collected, 
for  the  public  service,  the  summoning  the 
judges,  for  the  purposes  declared  in  tiie 
motion,  would  not  appear  expedient  at 
this  aioment ;  and  that  he,  for  one,  should 
put  his  negative  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  SheUntfne  said,  the  national 
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concerns  were  indeed  in  a  very  precious 
predicament,  if,  when  modes  of  raising 
troops,  altogether  new,   and  apparently 
vnconstitutionaly  were  publicly  practised, 
upon  a  lord  of  that  House  stating  his  I 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  manner 
of  raising  levies,  their  lordships  were  to  be 
told  by  one  of  the  King's  servants  of  the 
inexpediency  of  attempting  to  solve  those 
doubts^  and  on  that  ground  only  the  at- 
tempt was  to  be  frustrated;  an  attempt 
which  went  to  an  ascertainment,  whether 
the  constitution  was  or  was  not  to  be  en- 
dangered.    The  earl  declared,  that  he 
had  arrived  in  town  only  the  preceding 
evening,  and  had  not  found  time  suffi- 
ciently to  investigate  the  subject ;  but  that 
the  noble  earl  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  communicate  his  opinion  to  him,  and 
that  he  clearly  saw  the  noble  earl  meant 
to  consider  a  grand  constitutional  point ; 
that  therefore  he  had  attended :  that  he 
conceived  the  summoning  the  judges  to 
be  a  motion  of  course,  and  although  he 
was  not  willing  to  do  the  public  so  much 
disservice,  as  wantonly  to  sport  with  their 
property,  by  calling  for  the  judges  with- 
out occasion,  he  could  not  conceive  that 
their  attendance  for  one  day  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  inconvenience,  especially 
as  he  observed  that  the  Chief  Justice  (be- 
fore whom  as  much  business  came  as  be- 
fore any  one  judge)  found  time  to  attend 
the  business  of  the  House  pretty  con- 
stantly^ and  scarcely  ever  failed  when  any 
question  was  to  be  put  in  the  fate  of  which 
government  was  concerned.     Not  (said 
his  lordship)  that  I  think  the  Judges'  opi- 
nion of  such  mighty  consequence;   few 
questions  come  before  this  House  of  which 
your  lordships  are  not  as  competent  to  de- 
cide as  the  judges.      In  grand  national 
points  I  shall  never  be  directed  by  the 
opinion  of  lawyers,  nor  will  I  go  to  West- 
minster-Hall  to  enquire  whether  or  not  the 
constitution  is  io  danger.    I  speak  there* 
fore  now  merely  upon  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  parliament. 

£arl  Gotver  objected  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  motion  with  a  liberty  to  repeat  it  in 
the  same  words ;  therefore  the  noble  ear] 
had  the  option  of  now  abiding  bv  the  ques- 
tion, as  first  put,  or  omitting  tnat  part  of 
it  relative  to  summoning  the  judges. 

The  Duke  o£  Richmond  said^  that  if  the 
matter  propounded  to  the  judges,  when 
tliey  did  attend,  was  improper^  the  House 
might  put  a  negative  upon  it ;  but  in  the 
first  instance  he  bad  always  understood 
that  such  a  motion  was  never  refused. 


The  Earl  of  Marckmont  siud,  the  judges 
were  never  called  upon  by  their  lordships 
but  in  two  caiBes :  one  was  in  matters  of 
right,  pleaded  at  the  h^r ;  the  other  wis 
relative  to  the  legal  construction  of  an  act 
of  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Siiffolk  said,  that  the  duties 
of  the  judges  required  their  attendance  ia 
another  place,  and  that  if  their  preseooe 
was  required  here,  it  might  be  productiTe 
of  the  worst  consequences. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  insisted,  thit 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament  their 
proper 'place  was  on  the  woolsack;  thit 
they  formed  in  some  measure  a  part  of  the 
House;  and  that  according  to  its  rules  and 
orders  they  were  always  supposed  to  be 
present.  He  said  he  would  not  admit  d 
negative  proofs,  and  called  on  the  nobis 
earl  who  spoke  last  but  one,  to  produce  a 
single  precedent  in  which  the  request  now 
made  nad  been  refused. 

Earl  Gotoer  acknowledged,  that  tiro 
judges  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  wen 
supposed  to  attend ;  but  he  understoodi 
and  never  heard  it  disputed,  that  it  lay  ia 
the  breast  of  the  House,  and  not  in  thit 
of  a  single  member,  to  enforce  their  at* 
tendance.  The  reason  of  the  thing  point* 
ed  out  its  propriety,  because  it  was  plaisi 
what  one  noble  lord  might  do  anothel 
might;  the  consequence  of  which  migl4 
be,  that  being  called  upon  day  after  davi 
the  public  justice  of  the  nation  wooll 
stand  still,  and  every  thing  would  bi 
thrown  into  confusion. 

The  Earl  of  Marchmont  mentioned  wbit 
he  called  a  case  in  point.  He  infonneit 
their  lordships  that  he  was  present  in  thi 
House  at  the  time  a  motion  was  laM 
in  1737»  relative  to  the  great  riot  in  Edia^ 
burgh,  about  captain  Porteus,  who  vie 
executed  by  the  mob,  in  which  a  nobis 
duke  moved  for  the  attendance  of  tba 
Scotch  Judges,  relative  to  a  point  of  law* 
The  question  was  carried,  but  the  Jadgci 
refused  to  attend,  and  the  affair  dropped 
From  this  instance  his  lordship  con(;lQde4 
that  though  the  Judges  were  ordered  tt 
attend,  they  might  refuse  to  comply. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  again  insistedtr 
that  the  Judges  formed  a  part  of  tba 
House ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  did)  be 
had  enquired  of  the  clerk,  who  infonned^ 
him,  that  there  were  writs  always  issued 
previous  to  every  new  parliament,  wfsx* 
ing  their  attendance;  though  theywiat 
not  returned,  like  the  peers'  writs,  iota 
that  House.  As  to  the  point  of  iocoove- 
niency^  it  was  little ;  because,  daring  tba 
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teiffls,  it  wfts  no  great  hardship  upon  the 

Jadg^  to  slip  up  from  Westminster-hall, 
wben  the  business  of  Uie  courts  of  law 
were  over.  He  had  observedy  that  a  no- 
ble lord  (Mansfield)  a  peer  of  that  Houae, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  Judges,  frequently 
mended  in  bis  place.  When  his  absence 
could  be  dispensed  with  upbn  general  as 
well  as  particular  occasions,  he  presumed 
opon  so  vast  and  important  a  question 
.-'s  the  present,  neither  the  justice,  nor 
legal  business  of  the  nation,  would,  stand 
suil.  Since  he  was  up,  he  begged  leave 
lo  know  from  the  noble  lord,  if  tbe  fact 
was  as  he  had  stated  it,  relative  to  the 
writs  being  issued  out  of  that  House,  re- 
eoiring  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
jodees  ? 

The  Earl  of  Mamfidd  said,  the  fact  was 
SO;  but  as  he  had  been  a  peer  before  he 
vasajudge,  he  had  never  received  any 
flochwrit. 

It  was  at  length  agreed,  to  defer  the 
farther  discussion  of  the  question,  till  the 
4th  of  February.  The  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly withdrawn. 

Feb.  4.  Tbe  Earl  of  J^»gicm.  When 
[  made  my  last  motion  to  your  lordships 
fiir  a  call  of  the  Judges,  in  order  to  take 
Iheir  opinions  upon  the  legality  of  raising 
t<^iBent8  for  his  Majestjr's  service  with- 
lot  the  sanction  of  parliament,  1  had -two 
neasons  for  doing  so.  My  first  was,  my 
wm  conscious  iffzni  of  legal  knowledge  to 
ledde  upon  so  important  a  case.  My  se- 
cond, that  the  twelve  Judges,  like  the 
Ivdve  Apostles,  being  upright  men,  (and 
let,  my  lords,  even  among  these  Apostles, 
ho'e  was  one  Judas  Iscariot,  who,  as  that 
everend  bench  will  tell  us,  betrayed  his 
Mster ;  and  with  a  kiss  too,  my  lords, 
fod  forbid  that,  under  such  semblance  of 
Itachment,  there  be  any  Judas  Jscariot 
enong  our  Judges!^  1  say,  my  lords, 
bat  we  Judges  having  not  now  on  the 
stters  of  corruption,  (for,  my  lords,  cor- 
ftption  has  taken  a  higher  course,  and  it 
\  our  legislators,  and  not  our  judges,  that 
re  corrupt)  1  was  in  hopes  to  have  found 
i  &em,  or  at  least  in  a  raaiority  of  them, 
a  honest  and  unbiassed  opinion.  These, 
qr  lords,  were  the  motives  of  my  motion: 
Qt  there  was  still  other  ground  I  had  to 
est  it  upon.  I  had  conceived  that  the 
odges,  oeing  the  constitutional  atteud- 
Bts  of  this  House,  to  advise  with  them  in 
loints  of  law,  was  the  very  reason  of  their 
ebg  so ;  and  that  it  was  of  right  in  every 
*cer,  for  tb^  more  safe  and  better  direc- 


tion of  his  vote  and  conduct,  to  call  for 
fheir  attendance  to  this  end :  but,  my 
lords,  instead  of  this,  I  find  that  none  have 
a  right  to  information  that  are  not  in  the 
majority.  If  the  majority  think  fit,  the 
Judges  may  give  their  opinion;  if  they 
do  not,  tbe  minority  must  remain  in  ig- 
norance. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  no  single  lord 
has  a  right  to  call  for  attendance  of  the 
Judges.  In  tbe  first  place,  I  deny  the 
fact>  that  any  single  lord  did  call  for  their 
attendance.  It  was  the  voice  of  many, 
and    of  those   who  ought  to   have    the 

greatest  weight  with  this  House ;  but  if  it 
ad  not  been  so,  and  I  were  alone  in  this 
motion,  I  would  maintain  the  privilege  in 
my  own  person.  Let  the  Journals  of  the 
House  shew  an  order  to  the  contrary. 
Another  objection  was  on  account  of  the 
inexpediency  of  putting  such  a  question 
to  the  Judges.  Good  God !  Can'  it  ever 
be  inexpedient  to  know  right  from  wrong  I 
Can  it  be  inexpedient  to  determine  legality 
from  illegality  ?  Isitnotourduty  to  dothis? 
I  only  ask  to  have  the  laws  bf  the  land  ex- 
pounded to  me.  I  required  nothing  ille- 
gal; all  I  desired  was  information;  in- 
tending, that  if  this  mode  of  raising  men 
was  legal,  to  propose  an  association  of  the 
independent  Whigs  of  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  embodying  troops  to  defend 
the  Kins  and  preserve  the  constitution. 
If  it  be  illegal,  now  durst  ministers  coun-- 
tenance  and  encourage  illegality  I  A  third 
objection  was,  that  I  had  not  proved  the 
fact  that  regiments  were  raising  without 
the  sanction  of  parliament.  My  lords, 
this  quibble  might  well  become  a  pleader 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  it  was  unbecoming 
in  him  from  whom  it  came,  and  of  the  dig- 
nity of  this  House.  Your  lordships  would 
hairdly  force  one  of  yourselves  to  bring 
witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  a  fact  of  so 
much  notoriety.  But,  my  lords,  I  will 
trouble  your  lordships  no  more  upon  this 
head,  rerceiving  that  the  present  minis- 
ters are  ready  to  vote  away  that  privilege 
which  a  better  ministry  Would  wish  to  pre- 
serve, I  shall  withdraw  my  motion  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Judges,  and  will  take 
the  sense  of  this  House  upon  those  points 
which  were  intended  to  be  propounded  to 
them. 

My  lords,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  me, 
that  I  enter  minutely  into  the  discussion  of 
the  great  and  important  question  tfiat  I 
am  now  about  to  submit  to  your  lordships' 
consideration.  As  this  would  have  been 
the  business  of  the  judges,  had  they  at- 
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tended,  so  must  I  now  leave  it  to  the  wiser 
and  the  better  informed  of  this  House ; 
but,  my  lordSy  as  your  lordships  may  ex« 
pect  my  sense  of  this  matter,  it  is  my  duty 
not  to  withhold  it  from  you.  My  lords,  1 
will  read  to  your  lordships  an  Advertise- 
ment from  a  public  paper,  which  1  have  in 
my  hand.  [Here  the  advertisement  from 
the  London  Tavern  was  read.*]  My 
lords,  if  this  be  not  unconstitutional,  I 
know  not  what  is.  In  my  poor  opinion,  it 
is  not  only  the  most  notonous  violation  of 
the  rights  of  parliament  that  has  happened 
since  the  levying  of  Ship«money,  but  when 
I^  compare  the  cases  together,  and  con* 
eider  what  has  been' done  since,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  constitution,  1  can  see 
no  difference  between  them.  They  both, 
to  me,  appear  equally  unconstitutional. 
Charles  tne  1st  exacted  money  from  his 
subjects,  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. Here,  my  lords,  is  a  set  of  con- 
tractors, under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  would-be-contractors,  with 
such  like  vermin  of  the  state,  entering 
into  a  very  Inrge  subscription  of  money 
(pending  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and 
without  its  authority)  for  raising  men  to 
serve  his  Majesty,  in  what  manner  he  shall 
see  fit.  I  am  aware,  I  shall  be  told,  that 
the  one  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  that*  the 
other  was  the  efiect  of  compulsion ;  but 
this  makes  no  alteration  in  the  case.  It 
was  the  thing  obtained,  and  not  the  mode 
of  obtaining  it,  that  constituted  the  ille- 
gality. It  was  the  money  that  Charles 
wanted,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  say 
to  his  parliament;  and  whether  he  ob- 
tained it  by  exaction,  or  by  gift,rthe  dan- 
ger and  the  illegality  were  the  same.  It 
IS  true,  the  Petition,  of  Right  says,  «  that 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or 
such  like  charge,  without  common  consent 
by  act  of  parliament ;''  but,  my  lords,  it  is 
not  by  the  letter  of  the  law  that  parlia- 
ment is  to  be  directed,  but  by  its  meaning, 

««  London  Tavern,  Jan.  17,  1778. 
•  «  At  a  meetiogf  of  several  merchants  and 
others,  friends  to  their  king  and  country,  in 
order  to  support  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  over  her  rebellious  colonies  in 
America.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  and 
agreed,  that  a  volanuiry  subscription  be  opened 
for  the  above  purpose ;  and  that  the  money 
arisiocr  therefrom,  be  applied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  subscribers,  is  rais- 
ing men  for  his  Majesty's  service,  in  such 
manner  as  his  Majesty  io  his  wisdom  shall 
think  fit." 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution*  Aod| 
my  lords,  what  is  the  oieaoiDg  of  the  law 
herein,  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitutioD^ 
It  is,  my  lords,  and  no  lord  pf  parliameDt 
will  venture  to  deny  it,  that  tlie  kiag 
shall  receive  no  supplies  but  throu^  the 
medium  of  parliament ;  for  this  b  to  wkt 
the  king  independent  of  parliament,  sod 
to  make  parliament  an  useless  burthea 
upon  the  nation.  Money  is  power ;  monei 
produces  armies,  and  against  armies  the 
liberties  of  this  country  cannot  cootasi 
And  yet,  my  lords,  here  is  money  sob* 
scribing,  in  vast  sums,  for  raising  armieii 
to  the  use  of  the  crown^  without  grant  si 
parliament. 

My  lords,  I  will  repeat  and  aver,  tbil 
there  is  no  difference  between  this  cst% 
and  the  case  of  Ship-money ;  for  the  cron 
is  dependent  on  parliament  for  every  dsi 
Uonai  supply.  Let  us  now  see  what  tiii 
Bill  of  Kights  says.  It  declares,  «'  tbH 
the  levymg  of  money  for,  or  to  the  use  d 
the  crown,  by  pretence  of  preroeatiiej 
without  grant  of  parliament,  for  a  Tonga 
time,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  tbessiai 
is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal.**  Mf 
lords,  to  levy  money  is  to  raise  monej.  I 
know  no  other  meaning  belonging  to  thi 
term ;  and  is  not  thi^,  wen,  raising  money 
to  the  use  of  the  crown  without  grant  m 
parliament?  and  for  the  worst  purpM 
too-'for  the  purpose  of  raising  men  it 
arms;  not,  my  lords,  (as  has  been  wf 
ffested,  to  mislead  this  House)  as  recnuM 
for  the  army  voted  by  parliament,  but  st 
new  regiments,  for  the  wisdom  of  thf 
crown  to  dispose  of. 
.  But  now,  my  lords,  I  shall  be  told  thil 
this  has  been  done  before.  I  shall  hm 
precedents  quoted  upon  me,  and  I  ihdl 
hear  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  tfas 
last  rebellion.  But,  my  lords,  beside^ 
that  precedent  cannot  alter  the  constitn* 
tion,  upon  what  plea  was  it  done  ?  Upoa 
the  tyrant's  plea;  the  plea  of  necesntf. 
England  was  invaded  by  Scotch  rebdi, 
and  the  now  loyal  county  .of  Lancaiter 
was  in  rebellion  too,  against  his  present 
Majesty's  grandfather.  This  was  the  bs- 
cessity,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  eziit 
again ;  but  even  when  this  necessity  urged 
the  measure,  what  was  said  against  it  \  I 
will  tell  your  lordships  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Himiphry  Sydenham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1746 ;  he  ^id,  <*  Imostob* 
serve  that  this  way  of  raising  money  for 
the  public  service,  by  the  subscription  of 
private  men,  is  such  an  incroachmentupoa 
the  privileges  of  this  House»  and  of  sucb 
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dai^eroos  coQseijuenoes  to  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  that,  m  my  opinion,  it  highly 
dbenres  our  censure/'  *  This  was  the 
laDguage,  even  in  those  days,  when  we 
bad  a  rebellion  raeing  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  kiogdom ;  and  if  it  was  then  thought 
ID  iocroachment  upon  the  privUeges  of 
parliameot,  and  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  what  must  it 
Bov  be,  when  the  rebellion,  if  it  be  a  re- 
bellion, is  3,000  miles  distant  from  us? 
There  is  one  thing  more  I  will  bring  to 
our  lordships'  notice*  The  only  excuse, 
br  1  will  not  call  it  an  argument,  I  have 
Brer  heard  of  the  right  of  parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies,  and  of  course  for  this  ne- 
farious war,  is,  that  if  the  colonies  give  free 
pant  to  the  crown,  as  has  been  customary 
Id  do  upon  reqoisition,  the  crown  might 
become  independent  on  parliament  for 
npplies.  This  was  the  cry  of  ministers, 
(abide  their  worse  designs.  This  was  the 
bcfrine  of  our  pulpits.  It  was  the  ter- 
rifying ^prehension  of  parliament ;  and 
tlieretore,  say  parliament,  the  Americans 
ihall  not  give  and  grant  their  own  money 
fo  make  the  crown  independent  of  parlia- 
Bient,  but  we  will  give  and  grant  their 
BODey  for  them.  Let  us  not,  then,  my 
Ms,  suffer  that  to  be  done  under  our 
very  noses,  which  was  the  pretence  of  le« 
nfing  a  savage  war  upon  America.  Shall 
Aooiiands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
belaid  at  the  feet  of  the  crown,  without 
Ken  the  knowledge  of  parliament,  and 
dioee  who  do'  it  receive  honours  from  the 
irown  for  so  doing,  whilst  we  remain  un- 
coDcemed spectators  thereof?  My  lords, 
kt  our  exaioaple  inform  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  of  its  danger.  I  confess,  my 
bids,  I  am  alarmed  at  these  proceedings, 
Ad  I  will  telJ  jrour  lordships  why.  When 
lories,  Jacobites  and  Scotchmen,  are  the 
fast  addressers  for  taking  away  the  liber- 
Ke>  of  three  millions  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  America,  and  are  now  the  first  to 
Hke  up  arms  in  this  country,  common 
MDse  teUs  me,  that  there  is  •something 
more  in  this  than  mere  loyalty  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  It  is  my  loy^ty,  then, 
to  the  King,  it  is  my  duty  to  parliament, 
ladmy  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  is  the  cause  of  my  alarm.  These  are 
tte  motives,  which,  from  much  loved  re* 
tiKQieDt,  has  brought  me  forth  into  the 
kosy  scenes  of  life;  and  which  nothing 
^^  reconcile  to  my  disposition  but  a 
sense  of  my  duty.     My  lords,  I  will  now 

^  See  Vol.  IS,  p.  1959. 


subnut  to  your  lordships,  two  Resolutiona 
for  the  Moption  of  thu  House,  without 
any  other  recommendation  of  them  than 
their  own  importance :  1.  <*  That  the  giv- 
ing or  granting  of  Money,  as  private  Aids 
or  Benevolences,  without  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
Armies  for  his  Majesty's  service,  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  letter 
of  the  law.  2.  <<  That  the  obtaining  of 
MonejF  by  Subscription,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  subscribers, 
to  be  applied  in  raising  men  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  in  such  manner  as  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  think  fit,  is  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal,  but  a4irect  infringement 
of  the  rights,  and  an  absolute  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  parliament." 

Earl  G<mer  said,  that  such  language  aa 
had  been  made  use  of  by  the  n^le  earl, 
had  never  before  been  uttered  in  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Cardiff' op^wed  the  motion,  from 
the  conviction  of  arguments  deduced  from 
experience.  It  was  a  practice  that  had 
been  observed  freauently  in  the  last  war, 
to  supply  deficiencies  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  then  he  did  not  read  that 
ever  its  legality  had  been  questioned. 
As  for  the  reflections  that  liad  been  affixed 
to  particular  countries  and  places,  he 
thought  they  were  disingenuous,  and  im- 
potent. He  himself  had  connections  with 
Scotland,  but  did  not  think  hhnself  there- 
fore less  an  Englishman.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  affinity  he 
bore  to  that  country,  for  it  reflected  not 
even  the  moot  distant  imputation  on  his 
loyalty :  they  had  offended  against  their 
duty ;  but  did  that  imply  a  perpetual  per- 
severance in  sedition  ?  They  had  given 
the  noblest  testimonies  of  their  attachment; 
they  had  wiped  out  the  stigma  of  traitors 
with  their  blood,  and  proved  their  alle- 
giance with  their  swords. 

The  Earl  ef  Effingham  said,  that  it  had 
been  suggested  by  the  noble  lord  who. 
spoke  last,  that  there  was  authority  drawn 
from  past  practice  to  sanction  the  present 
method  of  recruiting ;  but  this  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case.  In  the  last  war,  m 
1756,  ten  regiments  had  been  raised  withw 
out  the  interposition  of  parliament ;  but 
then  there  was  at  that  time  a  standing  Act, 
called  an  Act  'of  Credit,  by  which  their 
sanction  was  extended  in  such  a  predica- 
menty  to  all  the  operations  of  the  crown. 
He  said,  that  so  far  from  the  concurrence 
of  parliament  being  unnecessary  on  these 
occasions^  that  there  was  an  act  of  parlia- 
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ment,  made  in  the  2nd  session  of  the  2nd 
parliament  of  Charles  the  2nd,  whereby  it 
was  expressly  declared^  that  their  coinci- 
dence was  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  measuk'e.  J[The  Act  was  then  or* 
dered  to  be  read.]  It  appeared,  that  in  the 
year  after  the  Restoration,  king  Charles, 
from  the  nature  of  his  preceding  circum- 
stances, having  been  in  want  of  money, 
had  recourse  to  his  parliament,  who  grant- 
ed him  an  Act  for  the  raising  it,  with  these 
limitations,  that  the  time  of  subscribing 
should  be  restrained  to  a  certain  period : 
and  that  no  commoner  should  in  his 
bounty  be  permitted  to  exceed  9Q01,  nor 
peer  400/«  that  these  restrictions  implied 
the  power  of  imposing ;  and  that  the  sub- 
acriptions,  though  in  some  measure  volun- 
tarily conferred, '  had  their  origin  and  au- 
thority primarily  from  parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Richniond  said,  such  an 
Act,  even  in  such  times  as  Charles  2, 
made  upon  the  moment  of  his  restoration, 
when  the  purses  and  services  of  the  nation 
were  almost  at  his  devotion,  was  a  strong 
proof,  that  even  the  parliament  of  that  day 
dreaded  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
crown  with  benevolences  and  aids,  without 
restricting  them  by  the  authority  and 
limits  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said,  the  ro}ral  pre- 
rogative varied  with  the  times.  Being  the 
executive  part  of  the  legislature,  the  royal 
authority  was,  in  many  instances,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  slow  deliberation  of  parliament. 
in  the  year  1745,  during  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  when  the  three  celebrated  re- 
bels, Kilmarnock,  Cromartie  and  Balme- 
rino,  were  tried,  lord  Uardwicke  took  an 
opportunity  on  that  occasion  to  obviate  a 
public  clamour  which  had  originated  from 
the  same  kind  of  subscriptions  that  now 
prevail ;  and  his  opinion,  as  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, his  lordship  had.now  transcribed, 
and  begged  leave  to  read  to  the  House. 
<<  The  merchants  and  trading  part  of  this 
great  metropolis,  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  respectable  branches  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  their  lasting  honour,  associated 
themselves,  at  the  rbk  of  their  private  for- 
tunes, to  support  the  public  credit  of  their 
country.  Men  of  property,  of  all  ranks 
and  orders,  crowded  in  with  liberal  sub- 
scriptions, of  their  own  motion,  beyond  the 
examples  of  former  times  and  uncompelled 
by  any  law ;  and  yet  in  the  most  legal 
and  warrantable  manner,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  ignprantly  and  presump- 
tuously suggested  to   the  contrary.''* — 

*  See  HoweU's  State  Trials,  Vol.  18,  p.  501. 


Being  convinced  from  these  drcnmstancei 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  could  not  be  t 
nobler  dispLEiy  of  British  spirit,  than  thii 
unsolicited   mode  of  assistance^  and,  in 
the  second,  from  the  great  audiorityhe 
had  quoted,  that  it  was  entirely  legal,  be 
opposed   the  present  motion  as  it  thea 
stood,  and  proposed  an  amendroeDt,  tbat 
immediately  after  the  words,  <*  Resohedpi 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,"  shootti 
follow,  'f  that  voluntary  subscriptions  ol 
money,  to  be  applied  towards  complelioe 
the  troops  which  his  Majesty  has  orderel^ 
at  this  time  to  be  levied  for  the  public  le^d 
vice,  are  contributions  for  legal  purpoMUJ 
made  in  a  warrantable  manner,  and  higl' 
meritorious.'' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he 
exceedingly  surprised  at  this  turn  wl 
was  given  the  main  question,  called 
amendment.    The  noble  lord  who 
the  original  question  had  dealt  faiiij 
the  House,  in  explaining  long  before  f 
met,  the  subs^nce  of  what  he  had  to 
pose ;   the  question  was  now  totally 
ed,  and  consequently  many  noble  1( 
unprepared  to  speak  to  it;    he  ho^ 
therefore  the  noble  Iwd  would  withdrtirj 
his  amendment. 

Lord  Camden  contended  on  the 
ground.    As  long  as  he  had  been  in 
liament,  he  had  never  known  an  ii 
of  the  whole  question  being  carried  off  ii 
th*at  manner.     Did  the  amendment  go  ^ 
soften,  or  explain  any  part  of  the  origii 
motion,  it  would  be  quite  pariiamentaiyj 
but  to  take  it  all  away  but  a  few  foi 
words  in  the  beginning,  was  such  a 
as  he  hoped,  for  Uie  honour  of  parlianu 
would  never  be  adopted  in  that  House. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfidd  rose,  and 
expressing  his  sorrow  that  the  argui 
of  .the  several  lords  who  had  spoken, 
been  founded  in  the  spirit  of  altercatioO|! 
declared,  that  the  pain  which  he  had  Mj 
on  finding  a  debate  conducted  with  iB^ 
humour,  induced  him  even  at  tbat  momea^J 
to  rise  and  endeavour  to  conciliate  tliaj 
minds  of  their  lordships,  and  bring  then 
back  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  vAA, 
ject  on  which  both  the  original  questiail 
and  the  proposed  amendment  were  fooad*! 
ed.  The  fairest  and  best  mode  of  e&d*] 
ing  this,  would  be  to  adopt  the  most  fiaakj 
and  candid  line  of  conduct,  and  to  refOil 
to  the  original  matter  before  the  Hooierj 
The  noble  lord  who  opened  the  busineffj 
of  the  day,  had  read  two  propositiooi 
and  moved  one.  Precedents  there  werej 
doubtless^  on  the  Journaki  and  those  ia 
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mt  oomber,  which  sanctified  the  entire- 
Y  orerturpiDg  a  inotioD,  by  moYiog  an 
meDdment,  the  form  and  purport  of 
rbich  were  directly  opposite  to  the  intent 
f  those  words  whose  plac6  in  the  motion 
be  amendment  was  intended  to  supply ; 
Bt ,  however  such  parliamentary  craft 
l^ht  be  supported  by  usage,  when  a 
sestioa  was  seriously  proposed  with  an 
Itention  to  investigate  a  point  worthy 
b  attention  of  their  lordshipsi  he  could 
pt  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  more 
bUe>  wise  and  candid,  to  canvas  the 
isrits  of  the  question  fully,  and  get  rid  of 
iby  a  negative  upon  a  division,  than  thus 
^prevent  its  being  entered  upon  by  mov- 
an  amendment,  and  rendering  that  the 
ject  of  debate.  Having  said  this,  his 
hip  dedaced,  he  wished  the  noble 
who  moved  the  amendment  would 
his  sentiments,  and  withdraw  the 
iieodment,  which,  if  he  thought  proper, 
fought  afterwards  renew  in  the  tonn  of 
[jDotion;  and  urged  their  lordships  to 
ibate  it,  when  the  noble  earl's  proposi- 
bswere  disposed  of,  either  by  being  car- 
pd  affirmatively,  or  lost  on  a  division. 
!<rhe  noble  earl  said,  as  he  was  upon  his 
p  he  would  speak  a  word  or  two  rela- 
pB  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  noble 
^1,  and  which  he  meant  to  have  given  his 
jatiments  upon,  had  they  stood  the  only 
ts  of  debate.  They  were  in  their 
re  and  form  two-fold.  The  first  stat- 
a  fact;  the  second  grounded  aresolu- 
^  upon  that  fact*  He  had  several  ob- 
lltfoDS  to  each,  and  some  that  went  to 
||fa.  With  regard  to  the  firsts  it  was  not 
|ttlar  in  point  of  form ;  it  stated  a  sup* 
Ked  fact,  namely,  that  money  was  raised 
igally  and  unconstitutionally.  Where  was 
is  proof  ?  How  was  the  allegation  made 
il?  Upon  what  had  the  noble  earl  rested 
^  In  the  opening  of  his  speech  he  had 
(oduced — what?  A  public  newspaper, 
pD  which  he  had  read  an  advertisement, 
Kimating,  that  a  meeting  of  merchants 
id  others  had  been  held  at  the  London 
fwem,  when  a  subscription  was  entered 
lo  for  the  purpose  of  raising  moneyto 
lengthen  the  hands  of  sovemment.  The 
Mds  of  the  motion  had  no  reference  to 
K  newspaper,  or  if  they  had,  was  that 
NMind  for  their  lordships  to  proceed  upon  ? 
fas  newspaper  authority,  and  that  vague- 
r  iutroduced,  proof  sufficient  to  establish 
&ct  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  House? 
Kd  the  newspaper  shew  that  the  money 
u  raised  illegally  and  unconstitutionally  ? 
!heir  lordships  would  act  most  unbecom- 


ingly to  form  resolutions  upon  matters  of 
rumour ;  they  could  npt  proceed  to  decide  • 
sine  teste  et  sinejudice  ;  they  must  always 
have  facts,  matters  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  House  to  be  facts,  as 
the  ground  of  their  proceedings.  With 
regard  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl,  it 
was  a  mere  allegation  without  a  proof, 
thence  liable  to  challenge,  liable  to  con- 
tradiction :  for  one,  he  discredited  it ;  he 
could  not  believe  that  money  was  raised 
by  the  meeting  of  the  London  Tavern 
either  illegally  or  unconstitutionally;  that 
it  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  King, 
he  verily  believed ;  and  who  should  gain- 
say it  ?  £very  man  might  give  the  King 
money,  as  was  well  known ;  it  was  equaU 
ly  well  known,  that  every  man  might 
either  give  or  leave  the  King  land  ;  it  had 
been  oflen  done,  and  no  person  ever 
dreamt  of  its  being  lUegaL 

With  regard  to  the  second  proposition^ 
the  very  terms  of  it  were  inapplicable; 
supposing  the  fact  to  be,  that  money  was 
raised  as  the  first  proposition  stated,  could 
such  subscriptions  be  deemed  benevo* 
lences?  The  donations  so  nominated  in 
ancient  times,  though  called  Iree  gifts, 
were  notoriously  the  contrary ;  men  were, 
when  a  commission  for  public  benevolences 
to  the  crown  was  issued,  compelled  to  con- 
tribute, and  if  they  refused,  or  with-held 
their  proportion,  they  lost  their  liberty, 
and  were  sent  to  prison.  At  the  same 
time  let  the  noble  lords  consider  for  what 
was  the.  present  subscription  made — ^to 
assist  the  King  with  levy  money ;  a  mat- 
ter often  practised,  and  always  essentially 
serviceable  to  the  state.  The  King,  by 
his  prerogative,  was  empowered  to  levy 
men  and  raise  an  army.  When  men  were 
raised,  the  new  levies  were  reported  to 
parliament,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
for  their  subsistence,  in  case .  they  did  not 
think  the  levies  improper,  and  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  them  bv  giving  their  negative. 
The  nation  could  not  be  injured  in  the 
present  case»  the  professed  purpose  of  the 
public  subscriptions  was  to  furnish  addi- 
tional levy  money  to  make  the  bounties 
larger  than  government  generally  gave, 
and  by  that  means  to  quicken  and  render 
more  easy  the  filling  of  the  old  corps,  and 
completing  the  army.  Supposing  even 
that  more  men  were  raised  than  were 
enough  to  complete  the  number,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  King 
must  apply  to  parliament  for  more  sub- 
sistence money.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  either  House  to  negative  the  new  le- 
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vies,  and  what  then  ?  Why  then>  as  many 
of  the  nev  leyies  as  parliament  nega- 
tived, must    be    disbanded,  the    money 
subscribed  by  individuals  would  be  lost, 
and  what  mischief  would  be  done  the  na- 
tion, or  what  injury  would  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  or  the  privilege  of  parliament 
sustain  I  In  answer  to  the  argument  urged, 
that  parliament  ought  to  be  consulted  as 
to  the  rabing  of  men,  previous  to  new 
levies  of  any  kind,  long  experience  had 
shewed  the  impolicy  of  such  a  custom,  and 
therefore  it  was  never  practised.  The  King 
in  raising  an  army,  as  in  making  a  subsi- 
diary treaty,  never  applied  to  parliament 
till  after  each  was  effected ;  -and  it  had  for 
ages  been  deemed  a  sufficient /security  to 
the  constitution,  that  parliament  had  a 
power  to  disband  the  one,  or  set  aside  the 
other,  by  passing  its  negative  upon  either. 
The  noble  earl  further  said,  that  th^ 
question  contained  in  the  second  proposi- 
tion was  by  no  means  new  to  him ;  he  had 
"heard  it  agitated  before,  particularly  in  the 
year  of  the  rebellion,  when  twelve  noble- 
men raised  regiments,  when  voluntary  sub* 
scriptions  were  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  when  the  public  spirit  was 
so  rar  roused,  that  in  some  parishes  per- 
sons went  from  hou^e  to  house,  collecting 
and  receiving  contributions,  for  the  service 
of  government.     This  latter  matter,  the 
nbUe  eari  declared,  was  thought  highly 
improper  by  many,  and  for  this  reason-— it 
in  some  sort  approached  the  nature  of  the 
benevolences  formerly  obtained;   for  al- 
though it  did  not  compel  contributions 
from  individuals  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment, it  was  so  far  compulsory,  that  those 
who  refused  were  marked  persons,  and 
held  out  to  their  neighbours  as  such.   But 
even  under  this  idea,  it  never  was  deemed 
a  violation  of  the  privilege  of  pariiament, 
or  unconstitutioofd ;   on  the  contrary,  a 
very  great  magistrate,  a  very  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  and  a  most  upright  man, 
the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  who,  as 
the  House  would,  his  lordship  said,  he 
doubted  not,  readily,  believe,  was  not  apt 
to  give  his  opinion  without  due  considera- 
tion, had  taken  occasion,  previous  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  three  lords  who  suf- 
fered for  their  assisting  in  the  rebellion,  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  upon  the  legidity  of 
raising  men  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
levy-money  in  the  most  clear  and  empha- 
tical  terms,  in  the  language  of  truth  and 
conviction,  in  the  very  words  which  had  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  been  read  to  the 
House  by  the  noble  earl  who  moved  the 


amendment :  nor  was  the  practice  merelj 
to  be  traced  to  that  era ;  a  more  leoent 
instance  had  occurred  in  the  year  1759, 
when  the  common  council  of  the  dtj  of 
London  met  in  form,  and  voted  levy, 
money.'**  The  subscription,  indeed,  n 
not  very  great,  amounting  only  to  sboot 
7,000/.;  it  was  followed,  however,  by  othctj 
subscriptions  of  Uie  great  companies,  nier* 
chants,  &c.  and  sufficiently  shewed  d9 
spirit  of  the  people ;  and  what  then  es* 
sued?  Was  it  reprobated  as  uncomtiti^ 
tional  ?  Were  the  subscriptions  d( 
dangerous  and  illegal  ?  No.  Mr. 
tary  Pitt  wrote  a  very  florid  letter  backi 
the  city,  tlianktng  them  for  their  zeal,  i 
applauding  them  for  their  loyalty  and 
lie  spirit.  The  letter  would  be  fouod 
contain  the  secretary  of  staters  aroi ' 
tion  of  the  measure  conveyed  in 
strongest  terms  that  language  would  i ' 
After  a  great  variety  of  arguments, 
of  them  supported  by  precc^dents,  in 
that  assisting  the  King  with  levy-modi 
moments  of  public  exigency,  was 
unconstitutional  nor  iBegai,  nor  an 
fringement  of  the  rights  and  privilegeii 
parnament,  the  noble  earl  condoded  w) 
declaring,  that  he  hiehly  approved  of  ' 

Eublic  subscriptions  tor  that  purpose ;  I 
e  thought  the  individuals  who  subscril 
acted  a  very  meritorious  part,  and 
every    encomium   their   lordships 
bestow  upon  their  conduct. 

Lord  Camden  spoke  in  reply  to 
Mansfield,  and  began  with  observing, 
had  the  noble  earl  early  in  the  df 
given  his  sentiments  on  the  irregularity^ 
quashing  the  motion,  by  moving  an  anu 
ment  totally  foreign  to  the  pnrpoitofi 
he  should  have  been  exceedingly 
as  it  might  have  assisted  their  k 
materially,  by  bringing  on  a  debate  on 
question  really  before  the  House, 
which  was  of  too  important  a  nature  to: 
taken  up  hastily,  or  by  the  bye,  at 
noble  earl  had  done*  His  lordship 
clared  his  avenion  to  speaking  to  anyi 
tion  which  was  not  fairly  and  fully ' 
the  House ;  he  could  not,  however, 
sistently  with  his  feelings,  forbear  sayii 
few  words  in  answer  to  the  posttions  of  I 
noble  earl,  who  had,  as  it  were, 
out  his  opinion  casually,  although 
opinion,  unresisted  and  unreplied  to, 
their  lordships  a  colourable  pretext 
passing  a  negative  on  the  motion  of  tU 
noble  earl  who  had  made  the  two  props* 
sitionl. 

*  See  Vol.  i5,p.94d. 
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With  fe^ard  to  the  matter  of  fact  on 
which  the  first  proposition  was  grounded, 
be  appealed  to  their  lordships,  if  any 
Me  (Ir them  felt  the  lenst  doubt  of  there 
kariog  been  a  meeting  held  as  the  adver- 
tMement  in  the  newspaper  specified,  of  a 
nbscription  having  been  agreed  on  and 
Bade  at  that  meeting,  and  of  that  sub- 
icription  being  intended  for  the  purpose 
if  raising  men  without  the  sanction  of  par- 
Esfflent.  The  points  were  too  evident 
ftfaer  to  be  argued  away,  or  painted  in 
taj  colours  which  would  so  disguise  the 
nth,  as  to  prevent  its  being  obvious  to 
rrcry  one  of  their  lordships.  The  great 
hatter,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of 
he  House  was,  whether  the  money  so 
)Ased  and  applied,  was  a  legal  and  con- 
^utional  dct,  or  whether  it  was  not  a 
blent  infringement  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
Ikges  of  parliament  f  The  noble  lord  who 
Ipoke  last  nad  contended,  that  the  money 
m  raised  merely  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the 
hy  money ;  a  matter  which,  in  his  hum- 
le  conception,  so  far  from  being  provable, 
Md  not  in  any  shape  be  maintained, 
hi  the  contrary,  the  professed  purpose  of 
he  meeting  of  the  London  Tavern  was  to 
bbicribe  money  to  raise  men,  a  position 
viflgly  illegal  and  truly  alarming.   It  was 

Ee,  since  the  intended  motion  of  the  no- 
earl  had  been  made  public,  the  com- 
tetee  who  managed  the  London  Tavern 
iKcrlDtion  had  already  altered  their  tone, 
'  *  had  advertised,  that  upon  due  consi- 
tion  they  meant  to  apply  the  sufoscrip- 
mcrely  to  the  purpose  of  increasing 
le  bounty  money ;  but  this  was  an  act  of 
ter  own,  not  sanctified  by,  and  expressly 
bntrary  to  the  design  of  their  constituents 

EBn  they  became  subscribers.  The  pre- 
t  was  a  question  of  the  most  serious 
K)rtance  that  could  be  agitated  before 
Wr  lordships.  Every  gift  to  his  Majesty 
w  public  purposes,  was  an  aid,  and  had 
teg  since  been  wisely  marked  ouf^  as  a 
^ach  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
for  was  the  doctrine,  that  no  mischief 
Mid  arise  supposing  that  more  levies 
^e  made  than  parliament  would  approve, 
f  any  means  a  justification  for  raising 
pem  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
*en  were  the  assertion  true  in  fact,  and 
it  the  noble  lords  ask  their  own  feelings 
'  it  were  so.  When  a  numerous  army 
I*  raised,  might  they  not  defy  parlia- 
tent  >  Might  not  armed  levies  resist  the 
fcnt  votes  of  the  senate  ?  Might  they  not 
*ni  public  plunderers,  and  assume  the 
Bgislative  power  ?  And  whowould  be  able 
[VOL.  XIX.] 


to  prevent  them  i  Would  either  or  both 
houses  of  parliament,  or  even  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  combined,  find 
it  in  their  capacity  to  stop  the  mischief? 

These  were  not  the  sentiments  of  a  lu- 
natic mind,  the}^  were  sent  indents  war- 
ranted by  sound  reason  and  common  sense* 
History  afibrded  instances  of  the  danger 
of  a  large  body  of  forces  being  raised  by 
individuals ;  hence  the  caution  of  our  fore* 
fathers  against  standing  armies,  hence  the 
jealousy  of  parliament,  and  hence  the  wary 
eye  with  which  parliament  had  always 
guarded  the  attempt  of  individuals  to  raise 
men.  In  times  of  great  public  danger,  in 
times  of  uncommon  exigency^  what  at 
other  periods  might  be  not  only  impru* 
dent,  but  at  all  times  illegal,  might  be 
warrantable.  The  tyrant's  plea,  .state  ne- 
cessity, had  sanctioned  many  measures  not 
strictly  justifiable  with  regard  to  their  re*" 
ference  to  the  constitution.  On  this  ground 
the  raising  regiments  and  other  acts  in  the 
service  of  government  in  the  time  of  the 
last' rebellion,  as  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,  were  to  l)e  excused ;  rebellion  then 
stalked  with  giant  steps  towards  the  me- 
tropolis; it  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom ;  it  was  approaching  the  door  df 
the  king's  palace;  and  it  was  certainly 
right,  in  such  a  moment,  to  provide  for 
the  public  safety,  by  the  best -means  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit :  but,  in 
his  opinion,  the  oase  was  widely  different 
now,  nay,  so  jealous  was  he  of  injuring 
the  constitution,  by  adding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  already  most  danger- 
ously great  and  extensive,  that  his  lord- 
ship declared  that  he  did  not  think  a  war 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  dominions  a  justi- 
fication of  the  King's  increasing  hi^  prnjy 
without  the  consent  of  his  parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  present  subscriptions, 
he  said  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  their  falling 
directly  within  the  meaning  of  the  noble 
carl's  motion,  each  committee  for  raising 
money  to  be  used  «*  as  the  King  should  in 
his  wisdom  think  fit,"  that  at  the  London 
Tavern,  and  that  at  Bristol,  had  assumed  a 
legislative  power,  and  had  acted  in  that 
capacity  in  which  the  parliament  only  were 
empowered  to  act,  agreeable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

His  lerdship  declared  that  he  suspected 
the  meaning  of  the  subscriptions,  ^nd  the 
use  of  the  regiments  raised,  the  rather  be- 
cause the  contributors  to  the  first  were 
chiefly  contractors,  men  who  gave  a  penny 
to  the  public  purse  with  the  view  of  rob- 
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bing  it  of  a  pound ;  and  the  latter  were 
raised  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  in  each  of  which 
places  it  was  notorious  many  of  those 
principally  concerned  in  the  last  rebellion 
resided;  he  said,  he  could  not  therefore 
but  be  jealous  of  the  sincerity  of  such 
loyalists,  and  rather  think  they  had  aban- 
doned the  man  in  whose  cause  they  for- 
merly were  so  active,  than  either  the  cause 
ilself  or  the  measures  most  advisable  to 
further  it.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
obse/ving,  that  however  he  might  admire 
professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  person  of  the  King,  he  never  could 
approve  of  such  professions  when  they 
.were  accompanied  with  sentiments  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance* 

Earl  Gatoer  observed,-  that  there  was 
something  in  stigmatizing  men  now  living, 
with  the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  more 
disingenuous  than  he  could  have  expected 
from  the  noble  lord.  He  was  a  neighbour 
of  those  places,  and  had  all  the  reason  in 
ihe  world  to  believe  them  perfectly  loyal. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  pathetic  in 
his  repetition  of  lord  Ci^den's  arguments. 
He  added  that  there  was  much  to  be  ga- 
Mered  from  history,  and  that  war  was  at 
our  elbows.  Benevolence^  originated  with 
Edward  4,  and  were  very  pernicious  prac- 
itices.  The  present  mode  of  raising  troops 
by  subscription,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,  might  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. It  might  end  in  a  civil  war. 
Encouraging  private  individuals  to  aid  the 
crown  with  troops,  might  afford  a  tempta- 
tion to  accept  offers  from  eastern  princes 
ofadimgerous  nature  to  the  liberties  of 
this  country.  The  noble  duke  averred  on 
his  honour,  that  some  alarming  offers  of 
the  kind  had  been  made  by  the  nabobs  of 
the  east. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  that 
the  amendment  was  no  more  than  a  dis- 
ingenuous trick  to  get  rid  of  a  motion,  the 
merits  of  which  ministers  did  not  choose  to 
discuss.  They  were  desirous  of  evading 
the  arguments  which  they  could  not  con- 
tend against.  This  had  been  the  usage 
of  administration  for  some  years.  How 
many  tricks  of  office  had  been  practised 
to  evade  a  decision  on  the  illegality  of  ge- 
neral warrants !  The  case  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  been  craftily  evaded. 
This  was  an  inauspicious  reign.  To  say 
that  these  were  bad  times,  would  be  to 
censure  ministry  most  severely,  and  yet, 
without  the  most  false  eulogium  on  their 
.conduct,  it  could  not  be  said  that  these 


were  good  times.  •  There  had  been  i 
studious  endeavour  in  ministers  to  amd 
a  public  decision  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  yet  there  had  been  more  cod- 
stitutional  questions  brought  forward  ia 
this  reign  than  in  many  preceding  periodi. 
These  were  so  many  proofe  that  jealooaei 
had  prevailed  amongst  the  people;  met 
were  become  suspicious  of  their  liberties 
the  increased  influence  of  the  crown  camet 
them  to  consider  the  throne  in  a  metiplHh 
rical  light  of  a  monstrous  Leviatha^ 
which  was  always  ready  to  swallov 
their  liberties.  The  Nullum  Tempus 
which  would  have  lain  dormant  ia 
other,  had  been  agitated  in  this  rd| 
There  was  no  end  in  specifying  tbe 
of  the  times ;  they  crowded  on  the 
lection;  t}»ey  followed  each  other 
misfortunes;  we  could  only  lament 
hasty  advances  they  were  making  oa 
ruin  of  this  country. 

Lord  Lyttdton  observed,  that  be 
not  influenced  at  present  to  put  a 
to  the  motion  by  any  amiments  cone 
ing  its  legality,  or  iflegiuity ;  but  bee 
it  was  most  undoubtedly  founded  on 
cumstances  that  did  not  appear;  and 
therefore  it  might  induce  their  ' 
to  condemn  by  anticipation,  a 
which  might  in  the  event  prove  perfe 
laudable.    It  was  agreed  on  all  bands, 
they  were  the  concomitant  circi 
which  rendered  the  thing  culpable, 
therefore,  these  circumstances  not  ' 
at    present    explained,    their    1< 
would  be  premature  in  their  disapi 
tion,  to  censure  what  they  did  not 
stand.    For  this  reason,  he  would 
against  the  motion  at  present,  and  i»i 
would  for  the  amendment ;  for  as  be 
not  censure,  neither  would  he  ap| 
without  understanding ;  and  in  botb 
he  was  equally  in  the  dark  with  resp 
those  circumstances  that  could  render 
measure  a  subject  either  of  q^plaine 
condemnation. 

Lord  Suffolk  then  withdrew  his  ai 
ment.    After  which  the  House 
the  earl  of  Abingdon^s  motion.    Coot 
30;  Non-Contents  90. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr. 
Motion  for  General  Burgoynes  Indt 
tionsJ]  Jan.  27.  Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  | 
mised  his  motion  with  lamenting,  that 
noble  lord  (G.  Germain)  was  not  in 
place ;  especially  as  he  understood, ' 
nis  absence  arose  from  a  family  misfort 
The  reason  howeveri  which  induced 
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D  make  his  motion,  arose  from  a  calamity 
if  a  higher  and  more  extensive  nature, 
10  less  than  the  calamity  of  his  country. 
9ii  motire  for  troubling  the  House  was  to 
Bqaire  into  the  total  loss,  or  rather  ex- 
iDction  of  a  British  army.    He  should, 


kereforc,  make  no  apology  for  renewing    worthy  either  of  his  attentioti,  or  the  no- 


il motion,  because  he  was  sufficiently  sa- 
hfied,  that  though  the  noble  lord  could 
pt  attend,  his  particular  sentiments  on  the 
ptter  were  well  known.  He  humorously 
ksorred,  that  as  he  wished  well  to  his 
lotion,  so  he  could  not  possibly  find  a 
iBie  proper  person  to  second  it  than  the 
Mile  lord  |n  the  blue  ribbon,  who  last 
nek  confessed  himself  a  friend  to  it: 
liiNigh  the  noble  lord  experienced  sad 
liveraes  in  other  places,  yet  in  that  House 
b  never  appeared  in  any  other  character 
mtk  that  of  a  conqueror;  he  therefore 
leommended  his  motion  to  his  patronage, 
I  voder  his  protection  it  would  infallibly 
jl  inured'  against  misfortune:  he  then 
for  <*  Copies  of  all  Instructions, 
other  papers,  relative  to  the  Expedi- 
firom  Canada,  under  lieut.  general 
oyne ;  and  also^  a  copy  of  such  parts 
e  Instructions  civen  to  general  sir 
Howe,  as  relate  to  any  intended 
ration  with  lieut.  general  Burgoyne.'' 
^Colonel  Luttrell  eiTpressed  his  abhor* 
pee  of  principles  which  led  gentlemen 
'  support  rebellion;  a  rebelhon  wjiich 
meet  with  every  loyal  subject's 
tion ;  a  rebellion,  for  which  any 
should  blush  to  be  an  advocate  i  a  re- 
,  the  promoters  of  which  ought  not 
shew  their  faces,  but  to  confceal  them  in 
and  lurking  holes.  He  could  not, 
listent  with  the  duty  which  he  owed 
sovereign  and  the  constitution,  renudn 
t,  when  he  saw  a  set  of  men  combined 
tber  to  betray  their  country.  Place- 
without  places ;  orators  who  spent  their 
in  studying  inflammatory  speeches, 
Mi  expending  their  incomes  in  having 
bam  published  in  the  news-papers ;  rhe- 
"^'"'ans,  who  got  their  livelihood  by  pub- 
g  their  speeches  in  parliament ;  abet- 
of  treason  and  rebellion',  combined 
nrpesdy  for  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
[Here  he  was  violently  called  to  order.] 
f  Mr.  Charles  Turner  repeated  the  words 
f  the  colonel  which  haa  given  so  much 
which  he  had  taken  down  in  writ- 
;  and  after  shewing  the  very  great  in- 
offered  to  a  respectable  number  of 
fctlemen,  he,  to  mend'  the  matter,  and 
V  where  the  fault  lay,  said,  that  in  his 
psifcieiioe  he  was  coaTinced  that  the 


ministry  were  combined  to  betray  their 
country. 

Mr.  Fox  hoped  the  House  would  be- 
lieve, he  did  not  rise  to  take  notice  of  the 
gentleman-like  epithets  thrown  out  by  the 
hon.  colonel;   he  considered   them    un- 


tice  of  the  House.  But,  independent  of 
all  this  noise  find  passion,  he  could  not  but 
be  surprised,  that  because  a  motion  came 
from  his  side  of  the  House,  it  was  to  be 
disregarded.  This  was  a  matter  of  serious 
concern,  and^  if  once  admitted,  would 
preclude  all  farther  debate. 

Colonel  Luttrell  said,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  always  declared  himself  a 
friend  to  revolted  America;  a  friend  to 
the  revolted,  without  any  particular  friend- 
ship for  them,  must  certainly  be  a  friend 
to  the  revolt;  what  then,  could  he  call 
such  people  but  traitors?  [He  was  again 
called  to  order.] 

Mr.  Fox  urged  the  ereat  difference  be- 
tween a  firiend  to  revolted  America*  and  a 
friend  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  the 
other  seditious  leaders  of  the  revolt.  He 
stood,  he  said,  in  the  former  predicament  f 
and  the  minister  in  the  latter.  He  would 
have  conciliated  the  affections  of  America 
in  time;  and  prevented  at  once  the  dismal 
consequences,  which  have  resulted  from 
opposite  measures ;  but  the  minister,  more 
a  friend  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  their 
adherents,  than  to  America  or  Great  Bri- 
tain, had  taken  every  possible  step  to  unite 
the  colonies  in  the  plan  of  independence ; 
and  to  aggrandize  those  men,  who,  with- 
out the  assistance  given  theni  in  almost 
every  act  of  government,  must  have  re- 
mained at  this  day  in  the  situation  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  instead  of  acting,  as  they 
do  now,  one  of  the  greatest  parts  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.  As  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  his  being  an  orator  by  trade, 
it  was  evident  by  the  hon.  colonel's  words, 
it  was  a  trade  he  did  not  live  bv,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  describe  him  as  a  placeman  out 
of  place;,  and  as  to  the  guilt  of  oratory, 
he  presumed  the  charge  would  fall  as 
justly  upon  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  who  had  been  as  guilty  of 
speaking  with  eloquence,  as  any  gentle- 
man on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
besides  had  committed  the  crime  to  as 
great  an  advantage  as  any  placeman  out 
of  place  could  pq^sibly  be  suspected  of 
domg. 

Xord  North  took  upon  him  to  accept 
the  office  imposed  on  him  by  the  gentleman 
.who  made  the  motion,  namely,  to  second 
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it,  thoueh  he  confessed  himself  much  less 
qualified  for  such  a  task  than  the  hon. 
gentleman  ;  he  had  at  first  said,  he  would 
give  his,  assent  to  every  enquiry  that  could 
be  made  into  his  conduct ;  he  would  stand 
to  his  word,  nor  wish  ia  screen  himself 
from  a  scrutiny  which  he  was  convinced 
would  terminate  to  his  honour :  the  noble 
lord  for  the  American  department  had  au- 
thorised him  to  assure  the  House,  that  he 
would  not  make  the  least  opposition  to  the 
motion.  Havipg  strong  objections  to  the 
time  of  making  the  motion,  however  in* 
dined  he  might  be  to  support  it  when 
carried,  the  House  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge  that  he  was  by  do 
means  instrumental  in  bringing  forward 
the  enquiry  :  he  insisted  the  more  strongly 
on  this,  as  his  delicacy  was  not  a  little  con- 
cerned in  it ;  some  gentlemen  having  been 
induced  to  think,  from  an  expression  in 
general  Burgoyne's  letter,  that  he  put  the 
affair  upon  this  issue,  that  either  the  mi- 
i^stry  or  himself  were  wrong.  As  this 
was  construed  into  an  oblique  reflection 
on  adfninistration,  be  would  not  be  sup- 
f)osed  to  act  from  pique  or  passion :  he 
therefore  repeated  it,  that  he  expected  the 
House  would  do  him  the  justice  to  bear 
testimony  hereafter,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  promote  the  enquiry  at  that  season. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  a  Motion  for  the  Exclusion  of 
Strangers  from  the  GaUery  of  the  House  of 
Commons.']  Jan.  29.  Colonel  I/tc^^re// rose, 
and  premising  his  intended  subject  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  injury  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  abuse,  or  perversion  of  words, 
of  a  member  of  that  House  in  his  official 
capacity,  complained,  that  in  a  certain 
morning  paper,  which  he  held  in  his  band, 
but  which  he  did  not  name,  he  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  charg^  with 
having,  on  a  late  occasion,  behaved  un* 
parliamentarily,  and  that  for  so  doing  he 
had  received  the  censure  of  the  House. 
He  insisted  a  good  deal  on  the  calumny 
of  ^  such  8  cliarge,  made  many  severe 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  editor  of 
that  paper  in  thus  aggravating  and  mis- 
stating facts,  which  he  hoped  had  been 
witnessed  to  be  otlierways  by  every  member 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered him  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  He  considered  socb  conduct  as 
too  heinous  to  be  forgiven,  and  therefore 
be  informed  the  House,  that,  for  his  future 
safety  and  protection,  he  was  determined 


House  for  exchiding  strangers  from  the 
gallej-y  should  be  strictly  carried  iata 
execution.  He  next  endeavoured  to  ex- 
culpate himself,  from  the  chaige  of  beisy 
disorderly ;  and  said,  the  hon.  gentleMft 
(Mr.  Fox)  did  not  call  bin  to  order,  iM 
observed,  that  he  was  very  near  descendio^. 
to  personalities,  and  that  con^ueatly  hi' 
was  going  to  be  disorderly ;  but  that 
hon.  gentleman  had  very  good-natui 
prevented  him,  by  interrupting  him,  wi 
he  perceived  he  was  beginning  to  gr( 
warm.  On  the  whole,  he  wished  to  be 
derstood,  that  it  was  the  editor  of  the  [ 
alluded  to,  not  he  who  was  the  occasioai 
shutting  the  gallery  doors. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  say  so  far  in  justi 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  did  not 
him  to  order  for  any  unparliaaientary 
sertion  levelled  at  him,  but  because 
seemed  to  insinuate,  that  as  the 
came  from  his  side  of  the  Hoose  it 
be  rejected.    The  House  at  large 
ceived  this  in  the  same  manner  with 
self,  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  called  to  order.    If  this^  the»,  wasi 
only  accusation  he  had  against  the 
complained  of,  he  did  not  think  it  so 
mous :  and  though  he  was  no  advocate 
news-paper  exposure,  he  did  notktok 
it  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  hi 
among  other  strangers,  from  the 
He  was  convinced  the  true  and  only 
thod  of  preventing  misrepresentatien 
by  throwing  open  the  gallery,  and 
the  debates  and  decisions  of  the  House  ( 
public  as  possible.    There  was  less 
of  misrepresentation  in  a  fuJl 
than  a  thin  one,  as  there  would  be  a 
number  of  persons  to  give  evidenoei 
the  misrepresentation.    The  ahuttiDg 
the  gallery  could  not  prevent  the 
ings  of  the  House  from  finding  their 
to  public  view ;  for  during  a  certain , 
when  the  gallery  was  kept  empty,  the 
bates  were  printed,  let  tae  manner  of  ( 
tainiog  them  be  what  it  might ;  and  in' 
the  public  had  a  right  to  know  what 
in  parliament. 

The  Speaker  b^ged  to  have  the 
the  House  to  direct  bb  future  condaeL 

Mr.  Righy  confessed,  that  he  wisiwd] 
have  the  gallery  shut,  not  only 
gentlemen  but  ladies;    as  tlie  lattff 
well  ;as  the  former,  might  dabble  in 
disputes,  and  have  their  predilections 
preferences  for  one  party  before 
He  thought  at  this  time  it  was  very  oe( 
sary  to  exclude  evety  stranger,  since  ia  < 


to  mov^  that  the  standing  order  of  the   course  of  next  week  a  most  aerient 
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loald  take  pkc«,  that  micbt  perhaps  a&ct 
le  tives  and  properties  of  individuals*  He 
w/esnd,  it  might  be  thought  odious  to 
ake  the  motion,  nevertheleM,  if  the  mo^ 
90  was  made,  he  would  second  it. 
Mr.  Turner  intreated  the  hon.  gentle* 
an  to  give  up  his  intention  of  making 
•  motion.  He  did  not  like  a  man  that 
la  afraid  of  having  his  speech  published ; 
man  that  weighed  his  words.  He  wished 
see  gentlemen  warm  when  circumstances 
quired  it ;  their  fathers  were  warm  be« 
re  them  ;  they  were  warm  ChemseWea, 
td  he  hoped  their  children  would  be  so 
ier  them.  For  his  part>  he  should  be 
vajs  happy  to  see  the  gallery  crowded ; 
id  if  one  door  was  shut  to  exclude  'all  the 
^  another  should  be  opened  to  let  in 
I  the  women. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  conyersatton 
|1  not  a  little  affect  him,  for  there  wa&  a 
pndiog  order  to  keep, the  gallery  sk> 
fsinst  strangers,  and  be  had,  with  the  ae* 
liesceoce  of  the  House,  relaxed  it.  H^ 
^d  therefore,  as  the  affair  happened  to^ 


exposure,  he  mentioned  a. falsehood  aM* 
sorted  of  himself,  which  he  laughed,  at  and 
despised. 

Mr.  T,  Tcwnshend  declared  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional to  shut  the  doors  of  the 
House  generally  against  the  people  whom 
they  sat  there  to  represent ;  he  mentioned 
the  exceptions  when  it  was  necessary,  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
passed  a  very  severe  censure  on  all  shame- 
ful misrepresentations  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  speeches  of 
members. 

Colonel  LuUreU  owned,  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke) 
had  staggered  and  influenced  his  former 
Judgment,  and  .he  was  now  convinced,  it 
wovJd  be  odious  to  carry  the  order  to  ita 
rigour.  He  therefore  should  not  press  hia 
motion. 

Debate  in  the  Committee  on  the  Stoic 
of  the  Naiionf  upon  the  Duke  of  Rick-^  ^^ 
(  mond*t  Motion^  *'  That  no  more  Of  the 


tflBociooed,  be  glad  before  the  House  ;  Old  Corps  be  sent  out  of  the  J^tn^cfom.''! 


m»  that  they  would  come  to  some  deter- 
laatioo. 

ilfr.  Burke  paid  a  very  generous  com- 
^aeot  to  the  Speaker,  for  having  relaxed 
isome  measure  from  the  rigour  ^a  strict 
Isfeet  in  so  doing  he  had  acted  wisely 
id  politicly.  He  was  sensible  no  doubt 
pi  summumjus  was  tumma  injuria  ;  and 
|it  some  laws  were  better  kept  in  the 
aach  than  in  the  observance.  An  odium 
Pl  awaited  the  exertion  of  rigorous  jus- 
^,  and  to  render  it  respected  it  must  be 
^  gentle.  As  to  the  matter  then  in 
^  contemplation  of  the  House,  he  bad 
|t  a  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  opening 
Idooraio  strangers;  considering  it  either 
ithe  channel  of  information  to  the  con- 
iNKota  of  the  members,  or  as  a  school  for 
p  iostroction  of  youth.  Nay,  as  the 
prce  of  information  aad  amusement  to 
I  ladies,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  serious 
^m,  aiMi  ought  not  to  be  done  away 
id  sported  with  at  pleasure, 
ilr.  V^ner  thought,  that  while  every 
SBsber  had  it  in  his  power  to  order  the 
iangers  to  witlidraw,  whenever  it  micht 
^iacottveaient  for  them  to  remain,  either 
Nn  want  of  room  or  from  secret  business 
^tbe  taptt,  there  was  no  need  of  taking 
Nry  the  right  entirely. 
iGenefal  Conuaif  spoke  a  finr  words  to 
ia  impropriety  of  shutting  the  gallery; 
ri  as  a  pfoof  thot  it  was  not  one  indivi- 
lil  alone  who  suffered  from  aews-paper 


Feb.  2.  The  order  of  the  day  being  read 
lor  taking  into  consideration  the  State  of 
the  Nation ;  and  f<M:  the  Lords  to  be 
summoned ; 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose.  His 
grace  began  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
House,  whether  the  public  affairs  were  not 
in  a  most  perilous  and  truly  alarroine 
state  ?  Whether  the  war  with  America  had 
not  cost  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
money,  ana  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  I 
Whether  three  campaigns  had  not  passed 
Without  affording  us  the  least  prospect  of  a 
change  of  circumstances  in  our  favour  ? 
And  whether  it  was  not  most  materialiy 
incumbent  upon  their  lordships  to  be  |>er- 
fectly  aware  of  the  cooditaoo  and  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  before  they  sanctified  any 
parliamentary  measure  tending  to  autho- 
rize the  haaaipd  of  more  men  and  money, 
in  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  had 
already  proved  so  expensive  and  cakh 
mitous^ 

His  grace  recapitulated  the  variodi  ar- 
guments which  had  belbre  fallen  from  him, 
relative  to  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the 
oontest,  the  probability  of  an  attack  from 
the  House  oc  Bourbon,  and  the  oeoeasi^ 
erf*  immediately  patting  the  kingdikn  into  a 
state  of  defenoe.  He  then  spoke  particu- 
larly to  the  business  of  the  day,  complained 
of  the  late  delivery  of  aome  of  the  papers 
on  the  table,  the  deficiencies  of  manjr, 
and  the  want  of  preoision  and  phdnness  m 
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almost  every  one  which  had  been  pre- 
sented. Several  were  only  broaght  in 
that  very  day»  although  the  motion  for 
their  being  prepared  had  been  made  nine 
weeks  since ;  and  some  of  those  which  had 
been  only  then  delivered,  had  been  before 
the  Commons  for  many  days.  Others 
which  he  considered  as  very  material,  had 
not  been  brought  at  all  to  either  House. 
He  pointed  out  the  difficulty  that  there 
was  to  understand  many  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  returns  of  the  array,  from  the 
totals  stating  the  gross  complement  of  each 
corps  although  several  of  them  were  not 
full ;  and  in  proof  of  what  he  asserted, 
mentioned  the  return  of  the  artillery  corps 
serving  in  Gibraltar,  which  was  returned 
at  500  and  odd,  its  full  complement: 
whereas,  the  number  actually  fit  for  duty 
was  short  of  250.  After  adducing  various 
proofs  of  his  arguments  from  the  papers 
themselves,  the  duke 'shewed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  fiilly  into  the  enquiry' that 
day;  he  should,  therefore,  content  him- 
self with  speaking  to  a  single  and  very 
iliaterial  pomt,  relative  to  which  the  infor- 
mation afforded  the  House  was  adequate 
and  complete. 

His  grace  then  moved,  **  That  their 
lordships  resolve  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,**  which  being 
agreed  to,  lord  Suffolk  moved,  that  the 
papers  on  the  table  be  referred  to  the 
said  committee,  and  then  the  duke  named 
the  duke  of  Portland  as  chairman.  The 
lords  in  administration  almost  at  the  same 
instant  named  lord  Scarsdale  for  the  same 
office.    This  gave  rise  to  a  debate. 

'  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  support  of 
his  nomination,  said,  he  had  no  particular 
reason  for  naminff  the  noble  duke,  but  that 
Ills  character  ana  abilities  entitled  him  to 
every  honour  their  lordships  could  bestow ; 
and  as  it  was  always  usual  for  the  person 
who  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  be  complimented  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  cnairman,  he  wished  the 
nomination  might  be  adhered  to,  more 
especially  as  it  would  be  a  kind  of  insult  to 
the  noble  duke  were  it  set  aside. 

The  Earl  of  Denlngh  called  loudly  for 
lord  Scarsdale,  and  said,  as  the  business  of 
the  committee  would  be  arduous,  and  the 
noble  lord  had  been  for  years  used  to  do 
the  duty,  be  conceived  he  was  the  iktest 
person  to  preside  then,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  the  noble  duke  who  had  been 
nominated,  would  himself  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  it  was  a 


rule  of  that  House  for  one  person  alwini 
to  take  the  chair  on  such  occasions.  Loii 
Scarsdale  had  often  presided  with  grert , 
dignity  and  credit  to  himself,  and  it  wodij 
imply  a  tacit  idea  of  his  not  having  dii>j 
chareed  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbeir  j 
lorduiips,  if  he  were  now  set  aside, 
earl  said,  he  had,  for  a  great  many 
sat  in  that  House ;  that  he  rememl 
when  lord  Delaware  was  the 
ohairman  of  the  committees,  and  he 
knew  an  instance  of  their  lordahipi 
pointing  a  new  chairman  when  the 
one  was  present 

The  Dake  of  Richmond  said,  it 
111  omen  to  the  important  businesB 
their  lordships,  to  enter  upon  it 
the  cordiality  and  amicable  union  of 
timent,  with  which  he  hoped  to  find 
lord  inspired ;    that  he  was  sorry  to 
party  spirit  so  early  burst  forth,  and 
clared  their  lordships  had  offered  no 
objection  to  the  noble  duke's  takbg 
chair. 

Lord   Camden  contended,  that 
was  no  necessity  for  the  diatrman 
person  of  profound  sagacity  and 
talents.      That  Uiere  was  not  in 
House,  a  person  of  the  meanest 
who  was  not  fuljy  equal  to  the 
of  the  duty ;  that  the  business  was 
tremely  aimple  and  within  the  c< 
4  sion  of  every  one,  but  that  asthedokel 
been  first  nominated,  it  was  but  jotf 
he  should  take  the  chair,  and  that  the  I 
in  administration  opposing  it,  augureij 
to  the  enquiry,  and  savoured  of  the 
of  candour,  and  that  inch'nation  to 
proof  of  personal  prejudice  which  he^l 
one,  detested,  and  had  hoped  would 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
important  business  then  l>efore  their  i 
ships. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  asserted  thati 
was  no  order  or  resoludon  of  the  Hi 
which  entitled  one  lord  to  be 
more  than  another,  but  that,   in 
duty,  each  of  Uieir  lordships  ought  to< 
charge  the  office  in  his  turn. 

The  Earl  of  ^ngham    said,  if 
Scarsdale  had  so  often  done  this  dol 
was  an  argument  whyiie  should  not 
be  troubl^,  but  that  the  House  ougt 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done,  aad^ 
solve  to  relieve  him  from  the  like 
in  future. 

Earl  Goiver  observed,  that  the 
the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  noble 
who  always  presided  in  comnoittees  of 
whole  Houses   that  if ,  as  had  been 
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erted,  it  did  not  signify  who  took  the 
liiir,  and  that  the  office  might  be  dis- 
Iwged  bj  th^  meaneBt  capacity,  why 
beo  depart  from  the  established  mode  of 
roceediog?  and  if  the  present  contest, 
ilio  should  fill  the  chair,  predicted  any 
liog,  it  must  be,  that  the  noble  duke 
leiat  to  create  a  difference  of  opinion 
imit  a  matter,  which  he  and  his  rriends 
dmowledged  was  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
KDce. 

Esri  Taibot  saw  no  reason  for  proposing 
fiew  chairman,  but  now  the  noble  duke 
tt  proposed,  it  would  imply  some  degree 
[disrespect  to  reject  him.  He  was  sorry 
f  see  a  difference  of  opinion  arise  upon  a 
jitter  of  little  consequence,  and  recom- 
jmded  his  noble  friends  to  consent  to  the 
It  nomination. 

Lord  Dudley  allowed,  that  in  the  other 
jlKise  it  was  usual  for  the  member  who 
Iwed  for  the  committee,  to  name  the 
Ifeirman,  but  in  that  House,  the  usage 
id  been  uniformly  otherwise;  because 
p  chairman  in  committees  of  the  whole 
Isose,  if  present,  is  looked  upon  in  the 
jl^  of  perpetual  chairman.  Such  being 
f  rule,  in  hia  opinion,  those  who  at- 
ppted  to  depart  xrom  it,  testified  a  spirit 
^rty,  not  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
iJL 

^heir  lordships  then  divided  upon  the 
lettion,  whether  the  duke  of  rortland 
kold  take  the  chair,  when  the  numbers 
pet  Cotttehta  33;  Not  ContenU  5S. 
iioon  as  lord  Scarsdale  had  taken  the 
pir  of  the  committee, 
jRie  Duke  of  Richmond  rose. .  He  in< 
Ined  their  lordships,  that  he  had  suffi* 
lotly  explained  the  importance  and 
pi  objects  of  the  present  enquiry,  and 
^  the  best  judgment  he  was  able  to 
[Bkon  the  great  outline  of  the  army, 

f  would  be  to  enquire  what  the  force 
in  America  in  1774,  the  year  preced- 
\  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
It,  what  were  the  troops  foreign  and  na- 
b,  sent  from  hence  the  three  succeeding 
us  ;  and  by  comparing  the  latest  re- 
|tt  with  the  wholo  of  the  troops  in  Ame- 
I,  or  sent  thither  in  1774,  1775, 1776, 
|l  1777,  whatever  the  deficiency  might 
^9  that  would  be  the  real  loss  of  men 
^th,  wounds,  captivity,  sickness,  and 
is  in  battle ;  and  deducting  out  of  this 
tciency,  those  sick  or  captives,  the  re- 
lioder  would  give  the  total  and  actual 
%  A  similar  mode  of  computation 
kild  answer  for  the  navy.  Next,  it 
Md  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  ex-^ 


pences  already  incurred  in  the  prosecutioq 
of  this  destructive  war,  and  our  resources 
in  men  and  money,  for  another  campaign* 
This  would  be  domg  business  properly ;  it 
would  inform  us,  what  we  had  spent,  and 
what  it  would  cost  us  for  the  next  year* 
It  would  lead  us  to  enquire,  what  we  were 
likely  to  get  in  return ;  but,  above  all,  it 
would  urge  vA  to  consider  seriously  of  the 
probability  of  succeeding,  and  instruct  us^ 
if  what  we  sought  was  equivalent  to  what 
we  were  about  to  ri&k,  or  if  equivalent, 
whether  the  object  was  attainable. 

His  grace  acquainted  their  lordships, 
that  the  part  of  the  enquiry,  which  he 
intended  to  enter  into  this  day,  would  be 
confined  to  the  state  of  our  military  de*  ' 
fence  within  these  kingdoms.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  this 
task  with  a ,  solemnity  suited  to  the  great 
interests  which  were  to  be  taketk  into  con- 
sideration ;  and,  with  a  candour,  coolness^ 
and  precision,  no  less  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention,  than  to  concQiate  the  good  opi- 
nion, and  court  the  confidence  of  those 
who  might  be  supposed  to  differ  from  him, 
opened  the  leading  obiects  which  he  meant 
to  obtain  in  the  coJrse  of  the  intended 
enquiry.  His  first  observation  was,  that 
at  no  time  were  the  affairs  of  this  country 
in  a  more  alarming  and  critical  situation. 
The  very  business  their  lordships  this  day 
went  upon  was  the  most  irrefragable  proof 
of  it.  It  imported,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
order  now  read,  that  their  lordships  were 
convened  to  enquire  into,  to  deliberate 
and  decide  upon^  the  present  tremendous 
state  of  the  country.  He  never  meant  to 
conceal,  because  fie  looked  upon  it  to  be 
his  duty,  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  this 
great  business,  to  explain  to  their  lord- 
ships the  objects  he ,  wished  to  obtain  by 
his  several  motions  for  papers ;  and  the 
grand  object  of  all,  to  aetermine  on  the 
most  safe,  honourable,  and  speedy  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  American  war. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  proper 
to  point  out  some  preliminary  matters, 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
House. '  Our  ability  to  carry  on  the  war, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  nnal  object  to  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  avowedly  directed,  that 
of  compelling  our  colonies  to  yield  to  uo-  ^ 
conditional  submission;  and  supposing, 
contrary  to  the  most  decisive  experience, 
that  that  object  was  clearly  attainable,  the 
danger  of  wasting  our  resources  of  men 
and  treasure  ;  and  while,  in  the  act  of  ex- 
hausting both,  the  danger  of  leaving  these 
kingdoms  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  of 
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course  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers.  If, 
in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  it  should 
come  out,  that  the  first  was  totally  imprac- 
ticable, though  no  other  impediment, 
more  than  had  hitherto  obstructed  the 
execution,  should  arise ;  if  the  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  powers,  as  to  the  second 
contingency,  should  break  the  thread  of 
the  measures  pursued  for  the  last  three 
year^ ;  in  either  of  these  events,  it  would 
follow,  that  the  plan  was  impracticable. 
Out  of  both  those  considerations,  another 
would  most  certainly  arise,  not  directly 
connected,  though  originating  from  the 
American  war ;  that  was,  the  opportunity 
h  would  give  our  rivals  in  power  and 
greatness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  home  defence ;  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  our  fleets  and  armies 
being  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  me- 
ditate some  blow  which  might  endanger 
the  safety,  if  not  strike  at  the  very  existence 
of  this  country.  The  greater  part  of  the 
premises  here  stated  was  in  proof  on  their 
lordships'  table,  particularly  relative  to 
the  impracticability  of  conquest,  and  the 
weak  state  of  our  internal  defence ;  and 
he  presumed,  the  just  suspicions  we  had  a 
right  to  entertain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  would  not  seem  ill- 
founded,  when  that  very  construction  was 
given  from  the  highest,  as  well  as  most 
authentic  authority.  It  was  the  language 
of  administration  in  one  of  their  most 
solemn  acts.  The  very  construction  now 
made  was  delivered  from  the  throne.  The 
words  of  the  King's  Speech  were,  "  that 
his  Majesty  had  ordered  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  his  naval  force,  on  account 
of  the  armaments  still  continued  to  be 
carried  on,  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Spain.'* 

He  would  now  proceed  to  apply  the 
reasoning  to  the  facts.  He  would,  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  satisfy  their  lord- 
ships that,  after  three  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigns, nothing  had  been  effected  towards 
the  conquest  of  America.  He  would 
shew,  that  we  had  employed,  during  that 
period,  the  whole  of  our  strength  to  no 
purpose;  that  our  greatest  exertions  this 
year  would  fall  considecably  short  of  the 
two  preceding;  that  we  should  not  of 
course  be  able  t6  effect,  with  a  smaller 
army,  what  we  were  not  able  to  do  with  a 
greater:  and  that,  too,  against  an  army 
considerably  strengthened  by  numbers,  im- 
proved by  discipline,  and  rendered  confi- 
;dent  by  success.  That  the  last  assertion 
was   incontrovertible,  though  we  idmost 


stripped  this  country  to  the  last  man;  tbit 
supposing,  for  argument  sake,  our  force  ii 
America,  without  calling  any  more  troop 
from  the  home  defence,  would  be  equal  lo 
what  it  was  on  the  opening  of  tbe  bit  i 
campaign ;  yet,  the  passage  in  \he  speeAj 
alluded  to,  holding  out  strong  suspidon 
of  hostile  intentions  from  France  at 
Spain,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  pifi 
curing  a  suitable  defence  for  these  baf 
doms.  ' 

His  grace  then  proceeded  to  explato 
their  lordships  his  particular  plan, 
returns  of  the  present  state  of  the  a 
in  America  would  shew  the  numben 
effective  men  serving  there  at  the  cm 
sion  of  the  last  campaign  ;  and  what  wi 
be  ready  to   take  the  field  early  in 
next ;   on  which  this  plain  question  w 
arise;   What   additional  forces  cooM 
spared,  either  to  recruit  the  losses 
sustained,  or  augment  the  whole  army; 
as  from  what  has  happened,  to  gtre  a 
tional  prospect  of  success  in  the 
campaign  ?     This  wotdd  involve  in  it 
ther   question,  which  could  only  be 
swereu  by  administration.    What 
or  if  any,  with  foreign  powers?    If 
are  any,  will  the  troops  taken  into  our 
make  up  the  deficiencies :    or  are  t' 
be  made  up  out  of  the  old  corps  io^ 
kingdom,  or  the  new  ones  now  J    ~ 
If  it  should  come  out  that  there  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  continent, 
course  either  the  troops  within  the 
dom,  or  the  new  levies,   niust  be  seal 
make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
campaign ;  or  finally,  the  measure  of  ' 
rican  coercion  must  be  totally  aband 
Ministers  declared  the  contrary ;  the 
against  our  subjects  in   the  coloniet 
intended  to  be  pursued  ^with  all 
vigour.    The  inference  was  then 
that  some  one  or  other,  or  all  the  ni 
mentioned,  must  be  adopted.     He 
believed  that  foreign  aid  was  much 
relied  upon.    He  less  expected  that 
undisciplined  troops,  could  effect 
teran   troops  were  unequal   to. 
quently,  the  deficiency  and  losses^ 
the  army   in    America  sustained  io 
course  of  last  year,  were  to  be  s 
from  the  old  corps  ;     which   coo 
fairly  imported,  that  naked  and 
as  we  are,  it  was  intended  to 
mora  so,  by  stripping  us  of  oar  old 
To  point  out  the  ne^essitT  rf  radicr 
to,  than  diminishing  our  home  defeooef| 
Resolution  he  meant  to  propose  tfab 
would  be  more  particularly  directed. 
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B»  graee  then  entered  into  a  detail  of 
theinny  now  in  Great  Britain.  He  said 
tbe  returns  on  the  table  made  the  amount 
to  be  15,600«  Out  of  this  number,  the 
licen  commissioned  and  non-comrois- 
jooed  amounted  to  I928O.  The  staff,  in- 
Coding  surgeons,  surgeons*  mates,  &c. 
07;  Uie  invalids  2,200,  who  were  unfit 
hr  field  lemce ;  the  cavalry,  consisting  of 

tbone  and  grenadier  guards,  and  the 
i,  400;  the  dragoons,  consisting  of 
hgoon  guards,  &c  1,400;  which  being 
penlly  deducted  froih  the  total,  would 
life  the  rank  and  file  to  amount  to  about 
jO^fiOa  If  it  was  further  considered  that 
^on  would  call  for  a  part  of  this  force ; 
the  three  great  fortresses,  which  were 
kevs  of  this  kingdom,  would  require 
for  garrisons,  [supposed  to  mean 
Loutfa,  Plymouth  and  Chatham,]  and 
garrisons  would  be  wanting  for  other 
of  strength,  though  not  of  such  iro- 

Kce;  he  could  not  possibly  see,  in 
le  of  a  sudden  attacK  from  France, 
f  soy  other  power,  that  we  had  any  force 
booold  possibly  spare  to  meet  our  ene- 
■s  in  the  field.  It  is  true,  our  militia,  if 
^terly  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  might 

tendered  serviceable.  But  he  meant 
r  to  speak  of  troops  fit  for  actual  ser- 
||e,  reaay  to  meet  a  veteran,  numerous, 
'  powerml  enemy.  He  did  not  mean 
':e  off  from  the  merit  of  the  national 
He  recollected  how  useful  they 
during  the  late  war,  and  doubted 
bat  they  might  be  render^  so  again ; 
I  the  question  was  not  now,  how  usefiil 
m  were  capable  of  being  made*  The 
pit  their  lordships  were  most  specially 
^Donsider  wa8»  wnat  state  of  defence  we 
now  in  ?  The  immediate  application, 
be  insisted  to  press  on  their  lord- 
t,  from  the  present  tftate  of  the  army 
is  kingdom,  was,  to  shew,  in  case  of 
such  intention  on  the  part  of  minis** 
that  it  would  be  extremely  improper 
I  dangerous  to  send  any  of  the   old 

feout  of  the  kingdom, 
grace  next  tpok  a  view  of  the  state 
fk  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
of  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  former, 
I  insisted,  were  not  defended  by  more 
p  half  their  war  complement ;  nor  the 
ler,  by  half  what  had  been  deemed  ne- 
bary  for  its  defence,  both  by  the  Dis* 
Iding  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Wil« 
\k  S,  and  an  act  of  its  own  parliament, 
bed  during  the  lieutenancy  of  a  noble 
iover  the  way  (viscount  Townshend.) 
the  former  period,  it  waa  thought  ne- 
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cessary  to  fix  the  establishment  at  12,000 
men ;  and  at  the  latter,  when  part  of  the 
troops  were  drawn  from  tliat  kingdom,  to 
serve  in  other  parts  of  the  British  empire, 
the  Irish  parliament  consented  to  an  aug-» 
mentation  of  S,300,  on  condition,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  royal  message,  delivered, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  noble  lord  last  al- 
luded to,  that  12,000  men  should  be  kept 
within  the  kingdom,  for  its  defence  in  time 
of  peace.  He  observed,  that"  the  Irish 
parliament  had,  upon  application  from 
hence,  sent  4,000  men  to  serve  in  America^ 
which,  with  the  deficiencies  consequent  oa 
the  difiScolty  of  obtaining  recruits,  and 
other  circumstances,  had  reduced  the  ef- 
fective force  in  that  kingdom,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  to  4,800,  with  muskets  on 
their  shoulders. 

His  grace  then  took  a  ffeneral  view  of 
the  state  of  the  military,  both  voted  for 
home  defence,  and  elsewhere.  He  said, 
that  the  troops  for  guards,  garrisons,  ScCm 
were  2,000  short ;  and  that  there  was  a 
deficiency,  upon  the  whole  of  the  army 
voted  for  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  tbr  the  defence  of  Grdat 
Britain,  of  upwards  of  5,600  men.  Whence 
he  drew  this  conclusion,  that  out  of  the 
first  recruits  enlisted,  tbis  deficiency  must 
be  made  up.  And  even  then,  as  to  the 
home  defence,  it  would  be  no  more  than  a 
peace  establishment;  17,000  men  were 
necessary  for  that  defence  in  time  of  peace; 
he  would,  therefore,  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships, whether  in  so  precarious  and  dan- 
gerous a  state  of  things,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, it  would  be  at  all  prudent  to  part 
with  any  of  the  old  corps,  when  even  it 
was  known  that  they  were  so  much  short 
of  what  parliament  and  the  nation  judged 
they  ought  to  be  in  times  of  tranquillity. 
His  ^race  then  moved  the  following  Re- 
solution : 

<*  That  this  Committee,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  continuance  of  the  arma- 
ments in  the  ports  of  France  and  Spain, 
of  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  , 
parliament  in  a  Speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  openioff  of  this  session ;  and  also  taking 
into  consideration  that  a  very  large  part 
of  our  naval  and  land  forces  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
therefore  not  applicable  to  the  defence  of 
this  kingdom  upon  any  emergency :  and 
that  the  forces  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Gibraltar,  and  Minorca,  are  at  this  time 
less  in  number  by  5,673  men  than  the 
establishment  has  been  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace;  ia  of  opinion,  that  no 
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part  of  the  Old  Corps^  which  are  left  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  or  Mi- 
norca, can  be  qpared  for  any  distant  ser- 
vice, without  leaving  this  kingdom  and  its 
immediate  dependencies  in  a  most  perilous, 
weak,  and  defenceless  condition,  thereby 
inviting  a  foreign  war,  and  exposing  the 
nation  to  insult  and  calamity." 

The  Earl  of  SuffhlkwBLxd  there  was  great 
impolicy  in  exposing  to  rival  powers  the 
weakness  of  our  home  defence ;  and  there 
was  gteat  impropriety  in  parliament  inter- 
fering to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  crown, 
in  the  contronl  of  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom.  He  contended,  that  the  effect 
of  the  Resolution,  if  agreed  to,  would  be 
tving  up  the  King's  hands  from  pursuing 
those  very  objects  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  parliament.  It  was  the  inhe* 
rent  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  have  the 
raising,  directing,  and  employing  of  the 
military  force  of  the  kingdom;  to  restrain 
that  exercise,  or  regulate  it,  would  be  in 
fact  to  suspend  it.  He  said,  it  was  not  on 
the  army  the  defence  of  this  kingdom  de- 
pended. The  navy  was  our  surest  and 
best  bulwark.  Our  fleets  were  hitherto 
irresistible;  our  navy  was  at  present  in 
the  most  respectable  condition ;  and  when 
that  part  of  the  enquiry  came  before  their 
lordships,  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  state  of  the  navy  would  surpass 
every  thing  which  had  been  predicted  of 
it*  The  present  numbers  of  our  army, 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  duke, 
proved  nothing.  Were  .they  bferior  to 
what  they  were  the  three  preceding  years  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  The  noble  duke  sup- 
posed what  was  far  from  being  certain. 
He  supposed  that  rival  powers  entertained 
hostile  intentions  against -us.  So  it  had 
been  said  on  former  occasions  repeatedly ; 
but  nothing  had  yet  happened  to  justify 
those  assertions.  As  to  tne  resources  we 
had  in  men,  little  could  at  present  be  said 
on  that  subject  When  the  time  came 
to  propose  any  measure  of  that  kind,  would 
be  the  proper  season  to  discuss  it.  The 
seble  duke  had  drawn  an  inference  from  a 
passage  in  the  King's  speech,  extremely 
unjustifiable.  He  suppceed^  liiat  the  rea- 
son his  Majesty  recommended  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  navy  in  his  Speech  from  the 
throne,  was  because  armaments  being 
continued  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Spain, 
that  those  powers  meditated  some  sudden 
and  decisive  blow  against  this  country. 
Kow  taking  the  present  flourishing  state 
of  the  navy,  and  the  conduct  of  France 
and  Spain  into  consideratioD,  he  was  in- 


clined to  think,  that  if  nothing  eke,  oor 
state  of  preparation  was  no  bad  pledge  of 
natural  security.    Tlie  truth  was,  tli^  we 
had  repeated  assurances  from  theconrli 
of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  of  their  padfic 
intentions ;  but  as  armaments  were  goisg 
forward  in  their  ports,,  it  was  thoaght  pro- 
per by  his  Majesty  to  recommeDd  to  bii 
parliament,  to  put  our  navy  in  a  respecta- 
ble state  of  defence.    And  it  was  ioopow* 
ble,  in  the  course  of  our  political  eveatt, 
solely  to  rely  on  assurances.    Thenatwe* 
and  extent  of  dependence  which  ougbt  te 
be  put  on  the  disposition  of  foreign  cowti 
varied    with    circumstances;    sometioei 
they  created  an  alarm ;  sometimea  they 
deserved  more  credit  than  at  others;  aaiaM 
times  they  contradicted  themselves,  witiuii 
a  short  period ;   and  again  gave  the  nxMi 
satisfactory  explanati<ms.    Yet  suppoa^fj 
that  every  thing  suspected  should  be  tc£ 
lized ;  he  thought  it  extremely  impnuknl 
to  invite  a  war,  by  either  telling  oar  rivibi 
in  power  or  greatness,,  that  we  were  xa^ 
prepared  to  meet  an  enemy.    The  motiosi 
tended  to  prove  the  first ;  his  grace's  mi 
gumenta  went  to  prove  the  second.   If  si|j 
had  not  men  sufficient  to  defend  ns, 
ought  and  must  be  procured :  but  he  i 
thatwas  not  the  case;  aveiyahorttiaiewi 
enable  administration   to  provide  eic 
thing  for  our  home  defence  in  the 
event ;  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
'rying  on  the  measures  to  induce  our  r 
lious  subjects  in  America  to  return  to  i 
duty,  upon  reasonable  terms  of  coi 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  stripping  this 
of  all  the  old  corps,  it  was  never  in 
contemplation  of  ministers.    It  might  i 
thought  proper  to  send  some;  but  it 
never  intended  to  send  all.    On  the  wl 
there  was  no  particular  reason  to 
that  foreign  poweis  had 'any  intentioal 
break  with  us ;  if  they  had,  he  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  we  were  fiiliy 
pared ;  and  if  the  general  interests  of 
empire  required  it,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  we  had  resources  fully  sufficieotl 
resist  the  most  powerful  attacks  of  oil 
enemies. 

Lord  Dudley  said,  he  wb&  si 
that  the  sole  defence  of  the  nation 
supposed,  by  the  noble  mover,  to 
upon  our  military  force^ithin  the 
dpm.    For  his  part,  he  had,  from  his 
liest  days,  been  taught  to  securely  resti 
other  resources  of  strength,  in  such 
eventual  calamity  as  an  attack  or  ini 
of  a  foreign  enemy.    To  suppose  thsti 
invasion  from  France  was  a  matter  in 
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lenylatioD,  wn  a  most  extraordinary  sup- 
pontioDy  and  must  be  accompanied  bjr  an- 
vcher  still  more  improbable*  which  was, 
that  it  might  be  effected  without  iidminis- 
tration  having  anyjprevious  knowledge  of 
such  intention.    The  truth  was,  that  there 
was  not  >th^  most  distant  appearance  of 
any  such  design*;  that  .though  there  had, 
experience  had  fully  confirmed  the  im- 
practicability of  sudi  an   attempt ;   for 
there  was  no  instance  in  the  annals  of  this 
oradtnr,  in  which  an  invasion  had  suc- 
eeeded,  while  we  continued  masters  €i  the 
Ka.    If,  however,  any  sudden  necessity 
ifaoald  arise  for  angmenting  our  land  force, 
^  iniswell  known,  that  our  militia,  as  they 
proved  on  a  former  occasion,  durine  the 
ate  war,  would  be  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
rice.    Besides,  in  the  possible  case,  sup* 
KMed  by  the  noble  duke,  every  man,  it 
aigfat  be  presumed,  would  arm  in  defence 
if  his  country.    He  recollected,  when  the 
|)hn  of  the  militia  was  first  struck  out,  it 
ras  proposed  to  raise  63,000  men.     It 
VBs  afterwards  thought  proper  to  raise  but 
talf  that  number ;  but  in  case  of  a  foreign 
bfasion,  when  every  thing  dear  and  va- 
taible  was  to  be  contended  for,  it  was  rea- 
dable to  expect,  that  every  member  of 
he  community  would  come  fortli,  the  no- 
ileman  from  his  palace,  the  landed  gen- 
kmen,  the  great  body  of  manufacturers, 
ad  loboarers,  would  all  unite  to  repel  the 
hacks  of  the  daring  invader :  in  iine,  the 
prit  of  the  nation  would  be  its  best  secu- 
Wj  in  the  day  of  distress,  should  that  ever 
mve;  and   as    to    the  Resolution,  he 
hoaght  it  would  be  extremely  improper 
c  the  present  crisis ;  it  could  be  produc- 
^e  of  no  good,  and  might  possibly  sug- 
m  ideas  to  our  natural  enemies,  which 
Kj  would  otherwise'  never  have  enter- 
foed ;  on  these  grounds,  be  should  give 
Mkts  most  hearty  negative. 
^Tbe  Duke  of  Manchester  said,  that  the 
Bitia  was  not  in  the  respectable  state  af- 
hned  by  the  noble  lord;   that  when. 
Bring  the  last  war,  the  militia  proved  so 
^  usefiil,  they  were  then  upon  antirely 
^fferent  footing.     Substitutes  were  not 
nsitted;  the  proper  gradations  in  rank 
^  carefully  adhered  to ;  the  body  of 
ke  people  were  satisfied  of  the  justice  and 
bcessity  of  the  war,  and  the  superior  ob- 

Eion  of  doing  every  act  on  their  part 
ted  by  that  necessity.  His  grace 
M^e  to  several  other  parts  of  the  question, 
n  observed,  that  not  a  single  solid  ob- 
tom  had  been  made  to  it:  the  facts 
m  before  die  House ;  no  man  offered  to 


controvert  or  contradict  them.  The  in- 
ference drawn  from  the  passage  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  was  no  less  evi- 
dent ;  on  what  ground,  then,  the  opposi* 
tion  to  the  noble  duke's  motion  arose,  waa 
more  than  he  could  possibly  account  for. 

Lord  Lvttelton  said,  if ,  the  Resolution 
was  agreea  to,  it  would  amount  to  a  public 
acknowledgment,  that  we  were  unable  far- 
ther to  prosecute  the  war  in  America,  or 
assert  the  rights  of  this  country  over  the 
colonies.    It  would  be  an  actual  declara- 
tion, on  our  part,  that  we  were  neither 
able  to  defend  ourselves,  or  chastise  our 
rebellious  subjects ;  and  of  course  would 
be  a  direct    invitation  to   the    different 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  to  at- 
tempt an  immediate  invasion  of  this  kinj^- 
doui.     He  condemned  the   impolicy  of 
developing  our  national  means  of  defence ; 
observme,  that  such  a  disclosure  wouM 
operate  both  as  to  defeating  our  claims 
over  the  colonies,  and  as  shewing  the 
people  of  America  how  unequal  we  were 
to  the  task  of  obliging  them  to  return  to 
their  obedience ;  or  of  securing  ourselves 
against  the  designs  of  our  rival  neighbours* 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  afibirs  of  the 
nation  were  not  in  the  desperate  situation 
they  were  attempted  to  be  held  out  to  the 
public  this  night.    The  resources  of  the 
nation  were  great :   its  spirit  was  corre- 
spondent to  them ;  there  remained  one 
man  (lord  Chatham)  who  disapproved  of 
renderioff,  or  consenting  to  render,  Ame- 
rica yet  independent  of  this  country.    He 
dissented  greatly  and  wisely  from  those 
who  entertained  a  different  opinion ;  and  if 
war  should  be  finally  decided  upon  as  ne- 
cessary to  be  continued  against  America, 
or  should  be  commenced  in  our  own  de- 
fence, he  was  still,  he  trusted,  equal  to  the 
conducting  that  war,  and  of  carrying  it  on 
with  success.    So  well  conducted,  and  thus 
supported,  he  did  not  donbt  but  the  effect 
would  answer  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  real  friends  of  their  coun- 
try.   Be  that  as  it  might,  in  every  point  he 
had  viewed  the  present  motion,  he  was  the 
more  confirmea   in    its   impropriety;   it 
would  be  a  public  confession  of  our  na- 
tional weakness  ;  as  such,  be  would  never 
consent  to  embarrass  government  in  the 
first  instance;  nor  make  a  public  confession 
of  what,  if  true,  should  be  concealed  from 
ovit  enemies.    Though  he  objected  to  the 
motion,  he  approved  of  submitting  to  par- 
liament every  fact  which  could  promise  to 
convey  proper  information.     Parliament 
were  -entitled  to  it.    The  calculations  of 
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the  noble  duke,  he  presumed*  were  strictly 
accurate  ;  and  if  ministers  were  culpable* 
they  deserved  censure.  Nothing  of  that 
nature*  however*  was  so  much  as  sug- 
gested; The  fact  meant  to  be  established 
was,  that  our  force  was  unequal  either  to 
the  object  of  home  defence*  or  of  asserting 
our  dominion  over  America.  If  either  was 
the  case*  they  should  be  concealed,  not 
only  from  foreign  powers*  but  from  our 
colonies,  who*  it  could  be  no  longer  de- 
nied* had  endeavoured  to  rival  this  nation* 
as  well  in  power  as  in  all  its  consequences. 
His  lordship  expressed  his  highest  disap- 
probation therefore  of  agreeing  to  the  Re- 
aolution ;  but  if  he  had  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  invading  the  prerogatifes  of 
the  crown,  in  the  constitutional  exercise 
of  the  executive  power,  that  alone  would 
be  sufficient,  as  it  would  be  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  Resolution,  if  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  he 
expected  to  have  heard  some  of  his  asser- 
tions refuted  before  any  lord  would  object 
to  a  motion*  which  the  necessity  of  the 
times  loudly  called  for.  He  said,  all  that 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  in  office* 
only  went  to  an  assurance  that  adminis- 
tration might  be  trusted,  and  that  at  a 
proper  season  they  would  secure  the  king- 
dom.  Too  much  confidence  had  already 
been  placed  in  the  assurances  of  ministers : 
in  consequence  of  which,  America  was 
nearly*  if  not  altogether  lost';  three  fruit- 
less campaigns  had  passed,  and  we  were 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  noble  duke 
repeated  his  arguments  on  the  propriety 
of  his  motion,  ahd  added,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  lordships  to  advise  the  crown 
of  the  danger  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  remarked,  that 
neither  of  their  lordships  in  office,  so 
much  as  offered  to  controvert  a  single  fact. 
The  premises  were  acknowledged  to-  be 
true ;  the  ground  of  objection  stated  was, 
that  it  would  be  a  public  declaration  of  our 
national  weakness.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  their  lordships*  when  they  said 
•o,  meant  to  be  serious.  Did  any  noble 
lord  want  to  be  told,  that  the  facts  stated 
in  the  Resolution  were  already  known  to 
our  enemies :  nay,  long  before  ministers 
were  compelled  to  impart  them  to  parlia- 
ment? Certainly  not.  Administration  were 
sufficiently  apprised  of  this  circumstance ; 
it  was  therefore  evident,  that  every  argu- 
ment built  on  such  an  absurd  supposition* 
as  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  our  land  forces  in 
Great  Britain*  was  at  an  end ;  consequent- 


ly* when  ministers  objected  to  thepropiie« 
ty  of  the  resolution*  it  could  ooly  be  to 
prevent  a  vote  of  parliament,  which  woaU 
tell  the  great  body  of  the  people  our  in* 
ternal  weakness;  pointing  to  the  certaia 
conclusion*  that  the  conquest  of  America 
was  impracticable,  that  it  was  dangerooi 
to  pursue  it  any  farther,  and  that  there 
was  an  indispensible  necessity  for  holding 
out  reasonable  terms  of  accommodatioa 
to  our  colonies.    But  he  would  admit,  for 
an  instant*  the  most  improbable  of  all  iia- 
probable  things:     he  would  grant,  that 
France  or  Spam  knew  nothing  of  the  state 
of  our  national  defence*  previous  to  the 
moving  this  resolution;    he  would  evea 
push  this  possibility  a  step  further;  that , 
the  vote  now  moved*  though  adroinistra^  i 
tion  acknowledged  the  facts,  would  be  do* ' 
credited,  if  it  should  receive  a  neg^vejl 
but  would  be  believed*  if  it  received  thear ; 
lordships'  sanction;   idlowing  all  this,  faej 
still  contended  that  it  could  not  be  pro* ' 
ductive  of  disclosing  our  national  weak- 
ness* because  the  vote  would  be  ondeN  I 
stood*  by  foreign  powers,  as  the  first  ia«  i 
troductory  measure  of  putting  the  natioa  ' 
in  a  state  of  defence,  sufficient   to  repel : 
any  attack  which  might  possibly  be  in  the  1 
contemplation  of  our  enemies.  | 

Lord  Camden  ridiculed  the  idea  oiaodi ; 
secrecy,  affected  by  the  noble  lords  oo  tba-^ 
other  side,  as  the  most  barefaced  insoll] 
ever  attempted  to  be,  put  on  the  gool-i 
sense  and  understanding  of  that  Hoosabrj 
The  notion  of  conquering  America  was  | 
absurd  at  any  time,  but  more  so  now^ ; 
when  France  had  in  every  thing,  butmei*^ 
form*  declared  America  independent.  Ha*; 
reminded  their  lordships,  that  the  penlooarj 
situation  which  this  country  was  now  1%  j 
had  been  frequently  foretold  in  that  HouaabJ 
He  particularly  adverted  to  a  fact»  state!  I 
very  early  by  the  noble  duke  (of  Graftoa)  | 
of  the  two  French  gentlemen,  who  weal:^ 
to  Mr.  Washington's  camp  near  Boston,  i»j 
the  summer  1775,  and  from  thence  to  tha 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  This,  he  belies  | 
ed,  was  the  foundation  of  the  connectia*  ; 
between  France  and  the  colonies.  Hftoiigfl  j 
the  fact  had  happened  several  months  be*  | 
fore  it  was  mentioned  to  their  lordsh^  ; 
yet  administration  seemed  totally  igaoranl  ; 
of  its  reality,  and  treated  the  transactkaa 
as  originating  in  a  mere  spirit  of  curioai^i 
or  mercantile  adventure.  What  was  tba 
consequence  of  this  first  overture  on  the  : 
part  of  France  ?  Early  in  the  next  sum*  | 
mer  the  Congress  send  Mr.  Deane  to  the  i 
court  of  France  in  a  public  character;  h$ 
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sfeUovedbyDr.  Franklin  the  next  winter, 
rho  is  aimed  with  more  complete  and  ex- 
eoflive  powers.    Hencefbrward  every  sub- 
taodal  effect  of  the  most  solemn  amity 
ad  alliaDce  ensues.    France  opens  a  trade 
ritfa  our  colonies;    she  sends  them  arms, 
nmnnition,  clothing,  and  officers  to  dis- 
ipline  their  troops,  and  instruct  them  in 
K  art  of  war.     During  the  whole  of 
kese  transactions,  remonstrances'are  made, 
roml^es  given,  explanations  added;   but 
ili  France,  by  one  means  or  other,  per- 
ils in  the  same  conduct.    Ordinances  are 
sued;  those  ordinances  are  no  sooner 
isde  public,  but  they  are  evaded,  altered, 
f  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  just  to 
aount  to  nothing.  In  fine,  France  effects, 
f  repeated  modes  of  evasion,  her  utmost 
libes;  sometimes  holding  a  firmer  Ian- 
page,  at  others  a  more  moderate,  and 
pin  making  declarations  of  the  wannest 
pdship,  till  at  length  she  complt:tes  the 
fit  part  of  her  plan,  that  of  disuniting 
merica  from  this  country,  and  giving  our 
donies  just  that  species  of  assistance 
Uch  has  enabled  them  now  to  defy  our 
lOBt  vigorous  exertions.       She  enabled 
inerica  to  do  what  America  could  have 
irer  effected  without  her.— to  withstand 
e  whole  power  of  this  country. 
iWhether  administration  saw  this  in  the 
jriv  stages  of  the  contest,  or  not,  he 
laid  not  pretend  to  determine;   but  he 
pild  say,  that  they  had  been  repeatedly 
hi  of  it ;,   and  that,  when  too  late,  they 
fan  to  be  undeceived.      For  notwith- 
psding  the  pacific  assurances,  and  the 
fauive  private  promises  and  public  acts, 
kich  hsA  been  boasted  of  with  so  much 
lade,  it  is  now  known  that  the  ports  of 
lOrient  and  Nantz  are  blocked  up  by  a 
itish  naval  force.     Three  frigates  are 
ir  cruising  off  those  parts,  to  intercept 
Kours  going  to  America,  and  to  put  a 
ip  to  that  very  commerce  which  the 
Bnch  king,  in  his  public  edicts,  pretends 
prohibit.     If  ministers  should   carry 
nr  threats  into  execution,  and,  from 
pMmstrating,  resort  to  open   force,  he 
1  not  a  doubt  but  a  war  must  be  the 
Biequence.     He  presumed,  that  there 
■  not  a  single  member  in  administration 
Ndd  dispute  it.  He  insisted  that  France, 
the  occasion  what   it   might,   meant 
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with  the  united  power  of  die  House  of 
Bobrbon  was  approaching.  It  was  certain 
in  all  events,  and  he  hacf  strong  reason  to 
believe,  was  not  far  distant. 

On  the  only  two  serious  grounds  on 
which  the  present  state  of  this  country 
could  be  defended,  much  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  lords  who  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. The  first  was  the  very  formidably 
state  of  the  navy ;  the  second,  the  just  dch 
peodence  we  ought  to  have  on  that  consti- 
tutional mode  of  defence,  our  national  mi- 
litia. Our  navy  was  stiled  our  great  bul- 
wark: it  was  represented  *  as  invincible. 
No  lord  in  that  House  entertained  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  our  sea- 
men than  he  did.  The  state  of  our  navy 
not  being  properly  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  committee,  he  should  defer  giving  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  till  enabled  so  to 
do  from  the  papers  on  the  table ;  but  as 
that  mutter  was  already  taken  as  granted^ 
and  relied  upon  accordingly,  in  argument^ 
on  the  other  side,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  declare  his  opinion,  how  far  such  a  de- 
fence ought  or  ought  not  to  be  relied  on. 
He  would  first  premise,  that  however 
brave  and  skilful  our  seamen  might  be,  he 
thought  it  presumptuous  to  say  they  were 
invincible.  He  was  willing  to  believe, 
and  experience  had  taught  him  to  expect| 
that  when  a  British  fieet  was  equal  in  point 
of  strength,  number,  8cc,  they  would  pre« 
vail ;  but  allowing  this,  lie  should  be  ex* 
tremely  sorry  that  in  the  confidence  of  our 
superiority,  we  should  ever  risk  the  fate 
of  this  country  solely  on  our  navy.  Every 
kind  of  war,  but  above  all,  operations  at 
sea,  were  liable  to  accidents,  or  might  be 
controuled  by  Providence.  Winds,  tides, 
&c.  were  not  at  the  disposal  ofhuman  policy; 
nay,  though  all  these  should  tend  to  hold 
the  balance  even,  the  confiict  might  termi« 
nate  in  our  disfavour,  and,  according  to 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  considera« 
tjon  of  our  naval  superiority,  might  end  in 
our  total  destruction,  if,  in  consequence  of 
a  defeat,  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined 
enemy  should  land  in  this  kingdom :  *<  The 
race  was  not  always  with  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  with  the  strong."  Besides^ 
there  were  instances,  within  his  own  me* 
mory,  in  which,  though  we  had  acknow« 

__    _.    ^_  ,   ledged  superiority  at  sea,  yet,  frotai  other 

im  the  beginning  to  take  part  with  circumstances  before  alluded  to,  that  su* 
Herica.  He  was  equally  certain,  that  periority  denied  its  aid  in  the  manner  con- 
I  intended  a  war  with  this  countrv,  tended  for.  One  was,  when  there  was  a  for* 
ken  the  proper  aeasoo  should  present  it-  midable  and  alarming  armament  at  Dunkirk^ 
It  That  season  was  almost  present,  in  1743,  at  which  time^  the  winds  being 
d  he  waa  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  war   un&vourable  to  the  British  fleet,  the  inva^ 
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tended,  that  in  spite  of  our  naval  superio 
rity  France  might,  at  any  time,  m  tk 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  cdlect  flit 
bottomed  boats,  fishing  vessels,  and  odiQ 
small  crafl,  and  land  an  army  in  this  i^ 
without  interruption. — His  lordship  pn^ 
ceeded  to  expose  what  he  called  their  H 
surdity ;  he  said,  the  learned  lord  poi 
sessed  such  transcendent  abilities,  sadr 
crowd  of  ideas,  was  blessed  vnth  soi 
prompt  ntterancoy  and  such  a 
eloquence,  he  was  always  happy  in 
ing  him  speak  on  subjects  he  understi 
but  assured  him,  he  never  desired  to 
him  on  salt  water;  there  he  was 
out  of  his  element.  This  being  the 
though  he  would  scarcely  Tenture  to 
tend  with  the  learned  lord  upon  any 
subject,  he  would  take  the  libertv  to 
his  lordship  right ;  previous  to  wnich 
thought  proper  to  give  his  general 
ments  as  to  the  effect  of  the  enquiry, 
said  he  was,  from  the  first  steps  taken 
this  business,  totally  against  disclosing 
matter  which  might  tend  to  expose  to 
reign  powers  the  state  of  this  kinj 
or,  in  general,  that  of  our  naval  or 
tary  strength ;  and  his  reasons  were, 
whatever  was'said  in  that  House,  i 
diately  got  abroad.  He  perceived  that 
space  below  the  bar  was  crowded; 
would  not  determine  on  the  propriety 
impropriety  of  admitting  strangers; 
certainly  it  w^  a  fair  consequence  tod 
that  foreign  powers  had  their  emissaries 
that  House,  who  would,  by  the  very  ' 
opportunity,  transmit  home  an  account 
what  was  then  passing. '  Such  bein^ 
case,  he  should  nave  hardly  thought  it 
cessary  to  reply  to  the  matters  thrown 
by  the  learned  lord ;  but  that  his  siii 
might  be  construed  into  an  acqui 
in  what  had  been  urged  by  his  lordship. 
On  the  first  fact  alluded  to  by  them ' 
lord,  relative  to  the  armament  at  DanU 
when  the  late  marshal  Saxe  came 
to  command  the  troops  destined  to  in 
this  kingdom,  he  contended,  that  the  pi^ 
ject  was  deemed  wild,  absurd,  and  imjnao 
ticable ;  and  the  event  proved  it  was  s^ 
for  the  vessels  being  obliged  to  lie  in  i 
onen,  dangerous  road,  the  first  heavy  ^ 
or  wind  which  happened  destroyed  m 
transport  vessels,  dashed  them  against  cad 
other,  which  ended  in  their  destrnctitfj 
and  defeated  the  project.  Independents 
this  circumstance,  he  said,  as  long  as  wi 
have  a  superior  fleet,  no  embarl^lon  I 
any  poft  m  the  channel  can  possibly  106 
ceed.    And  even  while  the  annameot  i 


fiion  must  have  been  effected,  if  the  embar- 
katioB  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  storm, 
which  destroyed  the  transports,  &c.  des- 
tined to  carry  the  invaders  to  the  British 
ahore ;  the  other  ;nras  of  a  later  date,  when 
lord  Hawke  had  the  btmour  of  defeating 
the  fieet  under  M.  Confians,  in  1759.  In- 
deed, it  required  very  little  argument  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  trusting  the  safety, 
Day  very  existence  of  the  nation,  to  so 
precarious  a  defence  as  that  of  our  fleet 
alone.  It  was  well  known  that  France 
had  at  all  times  a  powerful  military  force, 
In  the  vicinity  of  our  coasts :  and  it  was 
equally  as  well  known,  that  in  the  space 
^f  twenty- four  hotkrs  she  might,  by  press- 
ing fishing-boats,  small  craft,  &c.  have  it 
in  her  power,  from  Calais,  and  other  ports 
in  the  channel,  to  invade  us  with  such  an 
array  as  would  drive  us  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting  for  our  very  existence  and  in- 
dependence as  a  nation.  His  lordship  en- 
tered, besides,  into  the  consideration  of 
what  little  dependence  we  ought  to  have 
on  our  militia,  from  its  present  wretched 
and  undisciplined  state:  and  concluded 
with  giving  his  assent  to  the  Resolution,  on 
the  ground,  that  national  security,  at  the 
present  tremendous  period,  called  for  a 
suitable  military  defence;  and  that  of 
course  none  of  the  Old  Corps,  in  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution,  could  be  spared  out  of 
the  kingdom,  without  hazarding  the  most 
dangerous  consequences. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  paid  several  iro- 
nical compliments  to  the  noble  lord  who 
spdke  last,  on  his  great  knowledge,  ta- 
lents, and  volubility  of  speech,  but  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  he  feared  had  run 
away  with  his  judgment.  He  presumed 
the  learned  lord  did  not  mean  to  expose 
our  national  weakness  by  assenting  to  the 
motion.  He  supposed  the  contrary ;  and 
was  inclined  to  think  so  from  the  noble 
lord's  own  argument;  for  surely  if  his 
lordship  imagined  'the  nation  to  be  in  the 
weak  and  defenceless  state  which  the  re- 
solution was  supposed  to  import,  he  could 
never  have  brought  himself  to  point  out 
the  means  of  invading  us,  or  instruct  our 
enemies  to  attack  us  with  success:  he 
eould  never  have  described  the  wretched 
state  of  the  national  militia,  or  asserted, 
that  a  British  fleet  might  be  beaten  upon 
an  equality;  that  the  uncertainty  of  winds 
and  tides  rendered  our  naval  defence  pre- 
carious, and  not  to  be  at  all  depended  on. 
Much  less  would  the  noble  lord  have  al- 
luded to  instances  in  support  of  those  ar- 
guments, and,  on  the  whole,  have  con- 
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Dookirk  was  pending/  he  saw  hogsheads 
if  letters,  both  from  persons  resident  at 
[)Qnkific  and  elsevrhere,  and  from  officers 
enriDg  in  the  intended  expedition,  totally 
imrobaiiDg  the  absurdity  and  impractica- 
uutj  of  the  attempt,  and  earnestly  wish- 
Dg  all  thoughts  of  it  were  laid  aside. 
Jlis  lordship  next  ridiculed  the  learned 
ird's  assertions  of  an  invasion  from  Ca- 
lk The  learned  lord  must  first  suppose, 
kit  an  armament  could  be  collected, 
rithout  our  having  any  previous  know- 
fidge  of  it ;  and  must  likewise  suppose, 
li^  when  collected  and  ready  to  sail,  our 
bet  in  the  Downs  would  rest  inactive, 
ftd  let  the  armament  pass  without  de- 
Hoyiag  it.  Bat  even  eranting  that  all 
Impediments  of  this  kind  were  removed, 
■ere  could  the  enemy  land?^  Such  an 
mment,  conaistuig  of  flat  bottomed 
pits,  &c.  could  not  be  supposed  fit  to 
pep  the  sea;  if  not,  then  he  should  be 
kbged  to  the  learned  lord,  to  land,  as 
eD  88  he  had  collected,  this  armament. 
Ihe  learned  lord  had  been  almost  as 
plocky  in  his  noilitary,  as  in  his  naval  as- 
vtioD&  Indeed,  beseemed  to  be  equally 
|iorsDt  of  them  both.  He  had  con- 
rooed  the  employing  of  substitutes  in 
le  militia ;  now  in  his  apprehension,  the 
piploying  of  substitutes  was  the  very  cir- 
^tance  which  rendered  the  militia  ro- 
uble ;  add  would,  if  occasion  should 
fAe  it  necessary,  render  it  formidable. 
Iptead  of  giving  us  decrepid,  uoservice- 
|le  men,  it  had  a  direct  contrary  effect. 
I  was  the  cause  of  filling  the^militia  corps 
|lb  able  men.  The  grocei^  manufac- 
pr,  &c.  who  knew  nothing  of  military 
pcipline,  was  excused,  upon  procuring  a 
jhititQte  to  serve  for  him.  This  man, 
riiapi  trained  to  arras,  strong,  robust, 
*  a  healthy  constitution,  served  as  long 
^the  law  permitted  him ;  and  either  in- 
flicted his  comrades,  if  before  a  soldier, 
r  by  habit  of  a  long  service  in  the  mili- 
k  became  one.  Whereas  in  the  other 
Inner,  the  drawing  by  lot  those  on  whom 
p  lot  fell,  unused  to  arms,  or  unfit  from 
ne  natural  or  acquired  impediment,  an* 
cred  no  end  whatever.  He  recollected. 
It  he  had  served  himself,  in  the  mi- 
k  corps,  now  under  the  command  of  a 
ble  duke  (of  Manchester)  and  what  he 
|w  observed  was  the  case,  particularly 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war:  and  he 
d  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  if  the 
ibodyins  the  militia,  at  any  future  pe- 
id,  should  become  necessary,  the  present 
Ijp  could  soon  be  rendered  as  useful  as 


those,  on  which  such  high  commemdations 
had  been  bestowed. 

The  learned  lord  had  talked  of  some  of 
our  cruizers  beirig  stationed  off  Nantz  and 
L'Orient.  He  affirmed,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter ;  if  the  fact  was  so,  the  or- 
ders did  not  come  from  him.  If  it  was 
true,  he  thought  it  not  propier  for  his  lord- 
ship to  divulge  it.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  extremely  imprudent,  if  not 
highly  censund[>le,  to  expose  our  weakness, 
if  any  such  weakness  existed ;  and  if  it  did 
not,  the  folly  or  blame  was  stilf  increased; 
but  above  all,  his  lordship  condemned  such 
parts  of  the  learned  lord's  speech,  as  tend- 
ed to  invite  a  rupture  with,  oi  an  attack 
from  our  foreign  enemies. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said  he  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  adopted  by  the  last 
noble  lord,  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
such  singular  importance.  He  disclaimed 
every  idea  of  introducing  jest  and  mer- 
riment on  the  present  occasion.  He 
charged  administration  with  all  the  evila 
that  at  present  threatened  this  nation; 
and  reprehended,  in  terms  bordering  upoD 
reproach,  the  authors  of  the  implied  impu- 
tation thrown  out  on  those  who  obstructed 
the  measures  supported  by  the  noble  lord. 
His  grace  observed,  that  the  main  argu- 
ment used  by  his  lordship  was  of  the  most 
extraordinai^  kind  he  ever  heard.  **  Op- 
position have  testified  their  dissent  of  such 
and  such  measures;  they  have  foretold 
the  events  that  vould  happen  in  conse- 
quence of  them;  of  course,  opposition 
were  the  cause  of  those  unhappy  events." 
This,  he  insisted,  was  a  language  not  to 
be  endured.  He  trusted,  that  the  day  a£ 
enquiry  and  retribution  was  not  for  off; 
that  the  day  was  swiftly  approaching,  on 
which  such  a  defence  aare  not  be  avowed ; 
or,  if  set  up,  would  not  be  accepted  of. 
He  contended,  that  the  nation  had  been 
betrayed,  misguided,  and  misled ;  at)d  that 
every  mischief  which  had  already  been 
brought  upon  us,  or  threatened  the  nation, 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  inability, 
treachery,  or  design  of  those  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  public  a^irs  had  been  entrust- 
ed. Trom  ministers  every  evil  originated; 
from  them  of  course  redress  or  satisfiiction 
would  be  ultimately  sought  and  obtained. 
The  sovereign  was  surrounded  '  by  such 
men ;  he  was  advised  by  evil  counsellors. 
The  nation,  in  consequence  of  their 
power  and  influence  over  the  sovereign, 
was  led  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  now 
become  absolutely  necessary  that  such 
councils  should  continue  no  longer  to  ope- 
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rate  or  mislead.  The  nation  called  for 
other  men  and  other  measures;^  and  he 
was  certain  both  would  be  required,  and 
must  be  obtained.  The  throne  was  not 
only  surrounded  b^  weak,  but  he  feared 
wicked  men.  If,  in  the  general  mode  of 
Qonductiog  the  affiiirs  of  government,  mi- 
nisters were  supported  in  carrying  through 
doubtful  measures,  not  in  their  possible 
consequences  of  any  great  importance  ;  if 
on  sucQ  occasions,  even  improper  compli- 
ances took  place ;  and  that  an  acquies- 
cence mieht  be  &irly  interpreted  mto  a 
support  of  government ;  if,  in  such  a  sup- 
posed  case,  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  the  power  of  those  acting  under  i  j 
authority,  might  be  supposed,  on  account 
of  favours  granted  or  promised,  to  bias  the 
general  conduct  of  parliament ;  the  evils 
resulting,  if  any,  from  this  influence  and 
these  motives,  might  be  remedied,  or  re- 
moved, when  they  were  disoovered ;  but 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  when  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  depended  on  the 
issue,  he  hoped  no  man  would  suffer  him- 
self to  be  led  by  such  an  improper  influ- 
ence, or  to  be  guided  by  such  base,  and 
unworthy  motives.  He  was  once  in  office 
himself;  and  by  every  light  he  could  ob- 
tain then,  and  both  before  and  since,  he 
was  fully  justified  in  affirming,  that  the 
nation,  should  the  measures  now  pursuing 
be  persisted  in,  let  the  promised  event  of 
them  be  what  they  might,  could  not  mudi 
longer  bear  the  burden.  What  he  was 
DOW  going,  to  offer,  was  but  the  opinion  aS 
a  private  man ;  but  if  his  information  was 
not  very  ill  founded  indeed,  he  could  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  a  war  with  France  was 
swiftly  approaching.  He  would  not  pre- 
tend to  fix  the  exact  time ;  but  he  under- 
took to  say,  it  would  take  place  within  the 
period  of  three  months  at  the  farthest,  if 
a  peace  with  America  was  not  immediately 
agreed  to.  A  peace  with  America  he 
ventured  to  predict  would  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  with  our  natural  ene- 
mies ;  without  that,  a  war  with  the  latter 
was  inevitable. 

His  grace  next  endeavoured  to  shield 
his  learned  friend  from  the  wanton  at- 
tacks of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  before 
him.  He  confirmed  the  fact  alluded  to  by 
the  learned  lord,  relative  to  the  afifair  of 
Conflans'  fleet ;  and  lamented  the  absence 
of  the  noble  lord  j^Hawke^  who  could 
have  so  properly  informed  tneir  lordships 
on  that  subject,  as  well  as  several  other 
matters  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate.   He  well  remembered  that  we  had 


notice  of  a  very   formidable  anminent 
being  preparing  to  sail  from  Brest  in  the 
winter  1759;    and  that  sir  Edward,  dov 
lord  Hawke,  was  ordered  to  watch  its 
motions.    What  was    the  consequeooe? 
The  admiral  stationed  off  Ushant,  where 
he  was  ordered  to  cruize,  was  blown  into 
Torbay  by  contrary  wind.     The  nme 
wind  that   compelled   him  to  return  ts 
Torbay  from  his  station,  served  tbeFresdi 
fleet  under  Conflans  to  come  out  of  Brest 
water,  and  to  collect  the  transporti,  b 
order  to  proceed  towards  Ireland,  to  in- 
vade that  kingdom.     So  matters  stood  it 
the  very  instant  Providence  inteipoiedt 
A  brisk  wind  sprung  up,  not  only  to  enable 
the  admiral  to  quit  Torbay,  and  return  to 
his  former  station,  but  to  catch  the  Frendi 
fleet,  struggling  with  a  hard  gide  to  cdt; 
their  transports  out  of  port ;  from  whkki 
his  ffrace  drew  this  inference,  that  oar 
navu  defence,  however  superior  or  fonai^ 
dable,  was  not  sufficient,  solely,  to  proteeC 
us  from  an  invasion*  ! 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  tid 
duke  of  Richmond's  motion :  ContentiSu 
Not  Contents  94k  The  further  coosidaa 
tion  of  the  State  of  the  Nation  wsi  st 
joumed  to  the  6th  instant. 

Debate  in  the  Comrnittee  on  the  Steli{ 
the  NatioHy  upon  Mr.  Fox's  Motion^  ^ 
**  no  more  of  the  Old  Corps  be  sent  mti 
**  ihe  Kingdom  *'2      Feb.  2.    The 
of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  HooBej 
F^olve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  wl 
House,  to  consider  of  the  State  of  the! 
tion;  the  several  Estimates,  Papen 
Accounts  which  had  been  moved  for,  i 
^ferred  to  the  said  Committee.  The  H< 
then  went  iotothe  Committee,  Mr. 
yey  in  the  chair.    Upon  which, 
'^  Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  after  an  apoU 
,  the  trouble  he  was  going  to  give  the 
mittee,  and  his  own  personal  good-for 
in  having  his  audience  reduced,*  ~ 

#  u  Tliif  day,  a  fast  multitude  asseml 
tiie  lobby  and  eoTirons  of  the  Houae  of  i 
mons,  iut  not  bein^  aUe  to  gain  adnumai 
either  ibtreaty  or  inlerest,  they  forced  "^ 
way  into  the  ffallery  in  spite  of  th^ 
k^ers.    The  Hoase  considered  the  into 
in  a  boinous  ligbtj  and  a'  motion  was  dif 
madf  fur  cleariiifir  the  {gallery.    A  partial 
ing  only  took  place;  the  geoUemeo  werei 
lig'ed  tu  withdraw;  the  ladies,  ihroogh 
plaiaance,  were  sufTered  to  remain:   but 
vemor  Johnstone  obeerriog,  that  ifibeoa 
forclearini;  the  Hooae  was  a  tiippoaed 
priety,  to  i^eep  the  state  of  the  nalion 
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peisoadcd  lie  thoold  not  have  answered 
tbegreit  expeictations  which  had  brought 
tfaein  therey8tated  the  motion  he  waa  going 
to  nuike,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  in  the  fol- 
bwing,  but  mnch  more  correct,  elegant  and 
coergeCic  manner : 

Sir ;  it  is  my  intention  to  enter  this  day 
mIv  into  the  minor  part  of  the  bustness, 
which  1  hope  will  undergo  the  considera- 
tioii  of  this  committe&--«  committee*  Sir, 
appointed  for  the  important  purpose  of 
eoDsidering  the  present  alarming  State  of 
the  Nation.  I  most,  however,  beg  not  to 
Ae  considered  as  the  mover  in  this  mo- 
mentous concern;  the  nation  calls  for  this 
enquiry,  and  I  am  only  one  instrument  in 
tte  bringing  it  about.  What  1  have  t^ 
^  of  the  House,  is  not  to  mix  this  day's 
businett  with  any  thing  that  has  passed 
before,  bat  to  go  plainly  and  directly  to 
the  business,  to  consider  what  is  Uie  ac- 
loal  state  of  the  country,  and  how  Great 
Kritain  can  be  saved  from  the  critical  situ- 
Kioo  in  which  she  now  stands.  And  in 
ODnudering  the  subject,  I  would  wbh  gen- 
demen  would  agree  with  me  at  least  so 


hni  oor  enemies,  he  saw  no  reason  to  indulge 
Sbe  Mies  HO  far  as  to  make  tbem  acquainted 
the  arcana  of  the  atate.  as  be  did  not 
lok  tbem  more  capable  of  ket*ping  secrets 
^  10  the  men ;  upon  which,  they  were  like- 
^  ordered  to  leave  the  House.  The  dnchesa 
t  Derontbire,  lady  Norton,  and  nearly  sixty 

t'  ladies,  were  obliged  to  obey  tb«  man- 
"    London  Chronicle. 

"  When  a  member  in  bis  place  takes  notice 
Mhe  Speaker  of  strangers  being  in  the  House 
f  gallery,  it  is  the  Speaker'aduty  immediately 
\  onler  the  Serjeant  to  exi  jute  the  orders  of 
^  House,  and  to  clear  the  House  of  all  but 
tembers;  and  this,  witboat  permitting  any 
llaCe  or  question  to  be  moved  upon  the  exe- 
ittioQ  of  the  order.  It  tery  seldom  bappena 
Nthis  can  lie  done  without  a  violentstrnggle 
am  tome  qnarter  of  the  House,  that  strangers 
aj  remain.  Members  oftt?n  mote  for  the 
lier  to  be  read,  eodearoor  to  explain  it,  and 
•ate  upon  it,  and  the  House  as  otUn  runs 
m  greet  heats  upon  this  subject ;  but  in  a 
art  time  the  confusion  sobsides,  and  the  dls- 
is  ends  by  clearing  the  House ;  for  if  aoy^ 
IS  iDsmber  insists  upon  it,  tlie  Speaker  must 
Ibroe  tbe  order,  and  the  House  mos4  be 
Hrea* 

>*  The  most  remarkable  inataoce  of  this,  that 
aoccorred  in  my  memory,  waa  at  a  time, 
ken  the  whole  gallery  and  tbe  seats  under 
a  Ihmt  gallery,  were  filled  with  ladiea;  cap- 
b  Joboslone  of  tbe  navy  (commonlv  called 
inemor  Johoaloiie)  being  anii^ry,  tnat  the 
bnae  waseleafedof  all  the  *•  Men  strangers," 


far,  as  to  divest  themselves  of  all  former  opi« 
nions,  of  all  favourite  ideas,  and  of  all  pre- 
judices which  may  have  been  contracted 
in  the  course  of  past  debatOi  and  take 
them  up  anew  as  they  are  the  result  of  the 
present  enquiry,  and  the  fair  deductiona 
from  the  information  now  conveyed  to  the 
House.  1  would  wish  geAtlemen  to  forget 
their  animosities,  and  consider  themselvea 
neither  as  friends  nor  enemies  to  America^ 
nor  that  country  either  with  love  or  hatred^ 
but  regf^rd  it  with  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
mind,  as  a  part,  and  a  very  considerable 
part,  of  the  British  empire* 

Sir,  the  method  I  have  chalked  out  to 
myself,  as  the  most  likely  way  to  bring 
men  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nation,  and  to  point  out 
what  conduct  it  is  our  interest  in  future  to 
pursue,  is  to  state  fiicta  as  they  appear 
from  the  papers  on  the  table ;  nrst,  with 
respect  to  the  army,  that  in  the  years  1774*9 
1775,  1776,  and  1777,  there  was  such  an 
army,  consisting  of  so  many  thousand  men, 
and  that  such  and  such  operations  were 
performed ;  I  shall,  secondly,  state  the  im« 
possibility  of  increasing  that  army ;  and^ 

amongst  whom  were  some  friends  he  bad  in* 
troduced,  insisted,  that  **  all  strangers**  should 
withdraw.  This  proiluced  a  riuleut  fermeut 
for  a  long  time ;  the  ladies  shenriour  Kreat  re« 
loeftaiM!eto  eomply  with  the  order  of'the  House; 
so  that,  by  their  perseverance,  business  was 
interrupted  for  nearly  two  hours.  But,  at 
length,  they  too  were  compelled  to  submit. 
Since  Uiat  time,  ladies,  many  of  tbe  bigheet 
rank,  have  made  several  powerful  efforts  to  be 
again  admitted.  But  Mr.  Cornwall,  aud  Mr* 
Addington,  hare  as  constautly  declined  to  p«*r« 
roit  them  to  come  in.  Indeed,  was  this  privi- 
lege allowed  to  any  one  individual,  however 
high  her  rank,  t>r  respectable  ber  character 
and  manners,  the  galleries  must  be  soon  opened 
to  ail  women,  who,  from  cariosity,  amusement, 
or  any  other  motive,  wish  to  bear  tbe  debates* 
And* this  to  tbe  eadosion  of  many  young  men, 
and  of  merebants  and  others,  whose  commer- 
cial interests  render  their  attendance  necessary 
to  tbem,  and  of  real  nse  and  importance  to  the 
public."    Uatseirs  Precedents,  vol.  2,  p.  173. 

During  a  debate  on  the  Itt  of  Jane  1675 
(see  vol.  4,  p.  739),  some  ladies  were  in  the 
srailery,  peeping  over  the  gentlemen's  shoulders^ 
The  Speaker  spyinsr  thena,  called  ont,  *  What 
boroogb  do  those  ladies  serve  for?'  to  which 
Mr.  William  Coventry  replied,  •  They  serve 
for  the  Speaker's  chamber !'  Sir  Thomas  Lit* 
tieton  said,  *  Tbe  Speaker  might  mistake  them 
for  gentlemen  with  6ne  sleeves,  dressed  like 
ladies.'  Ssys  the  Spei^Eer,  «  f  am  sort  I  saw 
pettiooats.' 
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•thirdly,  the  enormoue  expence  that  is  al- 
ready incarred*  The  resources  in  men 
and  money  thus  failing  us>  the  conclusion 
naturally  is,  that  there  must  be  someisort 
of  negociation,  and  in  this  part  of  the  bu- 
siness I  cannot  too  much  lament,  that  mv 
motion  for  papers  relating  to  what  has  al- 
ready passed  on  this  subject  was  rejected. 
This  would  have  enabled  the  House  to 
judge  of  the  impediments  that  have  hither- 
to prevented  such  negociations  from  taking 
place,  and  to  provide  some  adequate .  re- 
medy. 

After  having  stated  these  facts,  and 
drawn  this  conclusion,  which,  I  think,  may 
ikirly  be  deduced  from  them,  I  shall  go 
retrospectively,  and  sliew  that  the  war  lus 
been  mismanaged,  even  on  the  principles 
of  those  who  undertook  it.  It  will  be, 
then,  a  proper  time  to  look  back,  and  see 
to  what  our  want  of  success  has  been 
owing,  as  I  believe  I  may  lay  it  down  as 
an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that,  when  a 
country  foils,  within  the  short  space  of  a 
few  years,  from  the  very  highest  pinnacle 
of  glory  to  which  any  country,  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  arrived, 
there  must  have  been  some  radical  error 
in  the  government  of  it:  though  at  the  same 
time  1  will  allow,  tbat  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  there  is  a  radical  error,  it  is  not  of  it- 
self a  proof  of  the  criminality  of  ministers. 
I  am  inclined  to  tlunk,that  there  has  been 
a  radical  error  in  carrying  on  the  war  at 
all,  and  likewise  that  there  have  been  errors 
equally  great  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

Sir,  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  more 
of  the  proceedings  relative  to  America, 
than  are  necessary  to  shew  the  immediate 
steps  which  have  brought  us  into  our  pre- 
sent situation.  Witliout  discussing  the 
various  .questions  which  have  been  for 
many  years  agitated  in  parliament,  I  shall 
take  up  the  measuiles  relative  to  America 
in  t]>e  year  1774,  when  the  riots  at  Boston 
first  called  for  the  attention  of  this  House ; 
papers  were  indeed  called  for  and'granted, 
but  there  were  some  Uiings  that  tended 
that  year  to  shut  the. eyes  of  ministers  to 
the  true  state  of  that  country,  and  the  true 
interest  of  tliisi— which  was  to  prevent, 
rather  than  stimulate  and  increase  the  ge- 
neral discontents  in  the  colonies;  every 
body  must  allow,  that  the  agreement  with 
the  East  India  Company  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate one,  and  the  immediate  source 
of  all  the  troubles  that  have  since  followed; 
every  body  knows  what  happened.  Here 
began  a  capital  mistake  or  the  ministry ; 
they  mistook  a  single  province  for  a  whole 


continent ;  they  mistook  th^  nngk  pro- 
vince of  Massachuset's  Bay  for  the  Ame- 
rican empire. .  Virginia,  a  colony  no  len 
jealous  of  its  rights,  nor  less  warai  in  ici 
assertion  of  them,  was  aitirely  forgotten: 
it  was  not  thought  possible  tbat  any  other 
colony  should  unite  with  the  Maaeiehu- 
set*s ;  now,   whoever  6gbta  agakut  tea 
men,  and  thinks  he  is  contending  only  with 
one,  will  meet  with  more  difficulties  tkm 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  force  bronght  aguDit 
him ;  for  I  believe  I  may  lay  it  down  asm 
undoubted  maxim  in  politics,  that  eiery 
attempt  to  crush    an*  iasurrectkm  wm 
means  inadequate  to  the  end,  fomenti  ia> 
stead  of  suppressing  it.     The  case  ben 
was,  you  tooK  a  |;reat  object  for  a  ennl 
one,  you  took  thirteen  provinces  for  one; 
and  not  only  that,  you  imagined  the  other 
twelve  were  with  you,  when  the  very  act 
you  was  then  doing  made  those  tvdfi 
e<^ually  hostile ;  for  another  nusfortoDe  it 
this  time  was  die  taking  a  violent  H^ 
against  the  town  of  Boston.     If  Araeries 
was  not  before  sufficiently  united  io  a  d^ 
termined  resistance  to  the  claims  of  thii 
country,  this  made  all  America  coinbined| 
they  were  all  from  that   moment  unites 
with  the  town  of  Boston,  which  mifbt  haia 
been  before  the  object  of  the  jealoosy  i^ 
the  rest.     Another  mistake  was  the  Aet» 
ing  the  government  of  the  province  d 
Massachusetts  Bay,  whereas  the  acts  of  d| 
the  other  colonies,  as  well  as  this,  plain^ 
shewed  it  was  not  the  form  of  gorem*; 
ment  in  that  province,  which  occanoasl 
the  commotions  there,  because  other  proi* 
vince,    which    depended    more   on  th| 
crown,  and  whicn  have  the  appeilati^ 
of  royal  governments,  were  not  lees  ear|( 
or  less  vigorous  in  their  opposition  and  il^ 
sistance.     Now^  Sir,  if  the  form  of  tfa^ 
government  was  not  itself  the  cause  of  di| 
troubles  in  that  country,  then  the  alaflS 
given  by  the  alteration  of  that  govemme^ 
was  certainly  a  most  capital  mistake;  bi^ 
cause  it  gave  the  whole  continent  reaiol 
to  think  and  to  fear,  that  they  had  no  iS^ 
curity  in  the  permanency  of  their  goveflh 
ment,  but  that  it  was  liable  to  be  ahen| 
or  subverted  at  our  pleasure  on  any  can^ 
of  complaint,  whether  real  or  suppoesAjj 
their  natural  jealousies  were  awakcasdi 
by  the  same  reasoning,  the  goverameDttei 
the  other  colonies,  though  much  uMire  i^ 
pendent  on  the  crown,  might  be  rendeni 
entirely  despotic,  and  they  vere  all  fre^ 
thence  taught  to  consider  the  town  of  Besj 
toq,  as  sufitering  in  the  cooudob  cause^soj 
that  they  might  very  soon  stand  in  jbmI 
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of  that  aMkUnoe  iHiich  they  were  now 
kadiog  to  that  unfortunate  town. 

0ut,  Sir,  there  was  another  circun- 
gnce  which  tended  to  mislead  the  House, 
ind  for  which  the  ministers  and  not  the 
Houe  were  entirely  to  hlame^  and  that 
mn  the  partial  manner  in  which  they  laid 
IMpers  hefore  the  House ;  they  laid  the 
socouDts  of  factSy  but  no  opinions  of  peo* 
pie  upon  the  spot  as  to  the  extent  of^  the 
reoitaDce,  the  temper  of  the  people,  or 
BBj  other  circumstance  concemm^  it. 
NoiTy  Sir,  if  men  are  endued'with  passions, 
ifth^  are  not 'mere  nuichines,  Knowing 
htitM  IS  knowinc  nothing,  without  knowing 
Ihe  springs  and  motives  from  whence  such 
setbna  proceeded.  Suppose,  for  instance^ 
iperMm  in  a  distant  country  had  no  other 
njr  of  judging  of  the  temper  of  this 
Houe,  and  of  the  motives  of  their  conduct, 
but  from  the  printed  votes  of  this  House, 
Bsuid  such  a  man  form  any  judgment  of 
Ihe  reasons  why  such  a  Une  of  conduct 
vss  approved,  and  why  such  a  one  was  re- 
^eetear  Sir,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the 
Btreme  to  suppose  it.  Now,  Sir,  I  will 
Mature  to  affirm,  that  this  House  was  not 
b  the  year  1774  informed  of  the  spirit  of 

£  position  there  was  in  America,  and  of 
sir  prejudices  against  taxation.  If  they 
bd,  I  should  hope  they  would  have 
bought  it  wise,  if  not  just,  to  have  applied 
Mch  remedies  as  might  have  healed  rather 
kan  irritated  the  distemper.  But,  instdid 
if  any  thing  of  this  sort,  other  bills  were 
Bsmediately  passed  shewing  that  all  was  of 
ihostilenature,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
Kpected  from  this  country  but  coercion 
tod  punishment,  particularly  the  Act,  as 
I  is  called,  for  the  more  impartial  Admi- 
Hstration  of  Justice ;  I  mean  the  Act  for 
ending  over  persons  to  be  tried  here  in 
Sngland.  This  gave  the  idea  of  a  great 
ttd  efective  army,  and  as  a  provision  for 
he  consequences  of  much  bloodshed  and 
knitter.  '  And,  after  all,  what  an  army 
ran  sent  I  As  that  Act  excited  their  ter- 
or  as  well  as  Indignation  at  our  injustice, 
0  the  army  that  was  sent  excited  their 
ieiision,  without  at  all  lessening  their  re* 
sutment.  It  taught  them  to  contemn  the 
mmu  of  this  country,  as  much  as  they 
Umfred  its  injustice. 

But,  as  if  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
rvitate  and  provoke,  the  Quebec  Act  wa« 
ttssed,  the  contents  tif  which  eyerv  body 
oaows.  The  principal  purpose  of  thiit  Act 
ras  to  form  a  great  interest  in  Canada,  to 
^aperpetual  check  upon  the  southern 
MUfuiceS}  and  to  keep  then  in  awe;  it 


was  considered  in  this  light  in  America, 
and  was  held  op  by  the  violent  party  in 
that  countryt  as  a  specimen  of  the  form  of 
government  that  might  be  introduced  and 
established  in  every  part  of  that  continent. 
Hardly  any  man  after  this  would  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  the  British  legislature ; 
every  remainins  friend  to  government,  aa 
he  was  called,  that  is,  every  man  less  vio-  * 
lent  than  the  most  violent,  had  nothing  to 
say  in  ftivour  of  the  good  intentions  ofthe 
mother  oountry.  After  this  Act  passed, 
it  put  an  unanswerable  argument  in  the 
mouths  of  all  parties,  that  the  intentions 
of  Great  Britain  were  vindictive  in  the  exr 
treme.  The  makers  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
whoever  they  were,  thus  became,  the 
friends  to  the  violent  party  in  A™^'*^^ 
If  they  had  not  thus  seasonably  interposed, 
there  was  a  chance  of  America's  being 
divided,  or  at  least  of  there  being  dilierent 
degrees  of  resistance  in  its  colonies.  This 
made  them  all  not  only  more  firmly 
united,  but  equally  zealous  and  animated, 
equally  determined  to  go  all  lengths 
rather  than  submit.  Now,  Sir,  the  pass- 
ihg  of  that  Act  at  that  time  had  the 
same  effect  that,  for  instance,  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act  would  have  had  in  king  Wil- 
liam's time ;  for  however  great  a  friend  I 
am  to  universal  toleration,  1  should  cer«> 
tainly  have  been  against  it  at  that  time, 
because  it  would  have  disobliged  one 
party,  more  than  it  would  have  served 
another ;  it  would  have  joined  a  great  body 
of  Tories  to  the  enemies  of  the  Revolu* 
tion,  who  were  already  sufficiently  nume- 
rous. From  the  moment.  Sir,  this  Que- 
bec Act  passed,  there  was  only  one  party 
in  Amenca ;  it  stopt  the  mouths  of  die 
moderate  party,  if  any  such  were  still  left. 
Another  extraordinary  idea.  Sir,  was  at 
this  time  taken  up,  namely,  that  the  coer« 
ctve  Acts  passed  \n  that  session  would  exe- 
cute themselves;  the  only  argument  in 
favour  of  the  minister  on  this  head  is,  that 
they  thought  the  army  there  .sufficiently 
strong  to  enforce  the  execution  of  these 
Acts.  This  u  another  instance  in  wtiich 
the  parliament  confided  absolutely  in  mi- 
nisters, as  I  allow  must  soqsetimes  be  the 
case ;  it  may  not  be  fit  on  all  occasions  for 
parliament  to  know,  while  an  important 
business  is  in  execution,  every  step  and 
every  particular ;  there  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  reposed  in  minis- 
ters, that  confidenoe  was  reposed  here^ 
and  ministry  are  therefore  answerable  if  it 
should  appear  that  they  have  abused  it* 
Sir,  in  177£»  mioisleis  o^pm  to  be  afraid^ 
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that  more  ill  consequences  might  follow ; 
theyjhen  found,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
cause  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  Ame* 
rica;  they  therefore  passed  more  laws, 
and  sent  out  a  capital  reinforcement  with 
three  able  generals.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  still  more  united ; 
the  name  of  a  party  was,  however,  still 
kept  up,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  this  country*  and  the  ar- 
mies'Uut  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  friends  of  government,  the 
Tories,  as  they  were  called,  and  punisliing 
the  Whigs,  yet  the  Tories  suffered  more 
than  the  Whigs,  their  friends  more  than 
their  enetn'e.'i. 

But,  as  if  ail  this  was  not  enough  to  ex- 
asperate and  to  prove  they  had  no  resource 
l.-ft  but  in  self-defence,  we  rejected,  before 
tlie  end  of  tiie  session  of  1775,  the  Petition 
from  New-Yurk,  drawn  up  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate and  respectful  terms  that  could 
be,  considering  the  state  of  the  contest : 
this  was  the  last, effort  of  the  moderate 
party,  your  own  friends,  who  were  told,  on 
the  news  going  back  to  America:  **  You 
see  what  dependence  is  to^e  put  in  Great 
Britain:  how  will  she  treat  us,  when  she 
has  thus  treated  you  ?"  Sir,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement,  the 
civil  war  began.  Then  followed  the  battle 
of  Buuker's-Hill.  Thb  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  a  lesson  to  the  ministry,  that 
America  was  unanimous  and  determined 
to  put  every  thing  at  stake.  'Sir,  there  is 
one  circumstance  I  omitted  to  mention  in 
its  place,  and  that  is  the  conciliatory  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord  (North);  I 
seed  not  go  into  this  now ;  it  has  been 
often  considered,  and  without  saying  any 
thing  more  about  it  at  this  time,  I  will  onlv 
say  what  every  body  must  allow,  that  this 
HouAe  was  lefl  to  judge  of  the  quantum^ 
which  was  one  of  the  very  principal  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  Americans,  that  they 
did  not  know  bow  far  this  claim  of  ours 
might  extend ;  it  was,  in  fact,  not  only 
asserting  the  right,  but  establishing  it  in 
practice.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  stop 
Kere  for  a  moment,  and  ask  this  question, 
Does  any  roan  seriously  think  it  better  to 
give  up  America  altogether,  unless  we  can 
exercise  the  right  of  taxation  in  the  un- 
eootrouled  and  unlimited  manner  in  which 
we  claim  it  ? 

Mr.  Fox  then  ran  over  the  various  ope- 
rations of  the  army  in  America,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  their  being 
cooped  np  in  Boston,  to  their  being  obliffed 
ttltimateiy  to  leave  it,  ftc    He  thea  £•• 
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cribed  the  conduet  of  Ameridu  Whrt, 
said  he,  was  the  language  of  America  at 
this  time  ?  They  send  a  petition  to  thn 
counUry,  couched  in  the  most  respectU 
terms,  disclaiming  ever^  idea  of  independ- 
ence, which  had  been,  in  the  course  of  the  ' 
preceding  session,  objected  to  their  cob* 
dutt,  and   desiring  no   coooeasion  tbt 
would  be  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  tho 
m(fther  country,  but  sopplicatiog  his  Ma- 
jesty that  he  would  be  pleased  to  point  oat 
some  mode.    How  was  thia  petition  re- 
ceived, and  what  was  the  answer^  AI 
that  was  said,  was.  To  this  petitioo  no  sa* 
swer  will  be  given.    But  the  ministry  gsvo 
out,  that  the  petition  was  all  a  ftrce,  tbt 
Americans  want  independence.     If  tUi 
had  been  really  the  paoe,  which  I  ia  ny 
conscience  do  not  believe,  what  oocsmb 
was  there  for  saying  so?  Why  oothtio 
tried  the  experiment,  and  by  thb  ncaoi 
have  shewed  to  all  the  world  the  uBieoioa* 
ableness  of  your  enemies  and  your  ova 
moderation  ?    Suppose  for  instance,  joa 
had  been  treating  with  Lewis  14^  vho^ 
every  body  allows,  aimed  at  universal  mo- 
narchy; suppose  you  had  been  treanq| 
with  him  about  a  petty  town  in  Flandei% 
would  you  have  told  him ;  **  Ay,  it  is  its* 
possible  to  treat  with  you,  you  aim  at  ooit 
versal  monarchy,  you  never  mean  togive  m 
this  town,  for  you  will  not  be  oontentei 
till  you  get  them  all.'*  .  But,  Sir,  lesit  sf 
all  should  this  have   been    objected  \tf 
those  who    say    the  government  hswa 
great  party  in  America ;  that  the  fnaH 
to  British  government  are  still  numeiiNf 
and  powerrol  there ;  for  theae  argwacaU 
militate   against-  each  other.     If  indsfc 
pendence  was   a   popular    pretension  ii 
America,  why  should  America  have  nnoOi 
cessarDy  disclaimed  it  ?  Yes,  but  it  is  nid| 
it  was  meant  to  deceive  America*— wiijii 
then,  if  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  Ans* 
rica,  she    did   not   mean  independency' | 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  decehriag  iMt 
into  the  belief  of  a  thing,  which  she  M 
not  approve.    But,  if  America  was  aveoa 
to  independence,  was  it  not  worth  vldt 
to  try  pacific  measures  \ 

Instead,  however.  Sir,  of  any  diiag  tf 
this  sort,  a  change  of  administration  at  thiS; 
time  took  place,  which  plainly  sheaol 
there  was  no  chance  left  but  in  war;  sol 
now,  for  the  first  time.  Sir,— I  aBow  iM 
real  vigorous  measures  were  adopted;  til 
whole  force  of  this  country  was  to  bo 
exerted,  every  nerve  was  to  be  strsioo^ 
The  first  event  however,  of  this  canqpsig^ 

•^I  menooaed  it  befoe— was  goosnl 
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floire'f  being  driTen  out  of  Boston;  and 
DOV)  Sir,  only  to  shew  the  Tersatflit  j  of 
Mffle  people,  and,  as  an  instance  how  ready 
Deo  wbo  caused  all  these  cakmities,  are  to 
adapt  themseves  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences  of  their  own  conduct,  as  soon  as 
Ae  news  came  over  of  general  Howe's 
eracuating  Boston,  they  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  event,  they  were  gbd  of 
it,  it  was  a  hicky  step,  though,  hy  the  bye, 
there  is  still  the  greatest  reason  to  believe, 
it  was  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice. 
Efly-five  thousand  men  had  been  voted  ; 
fir  William  Howe's  army  was  completely 
rdoforced.  Every  body  knows  what 
passed.  He  makes  himself  master  of 
Long-Island;  he  takes  New  York,  Ac. 
Here  were  two  or  three  battles  gained; 
here  was  a  sort  of  victory,  though  not  an 
sbaolnte  extmction  of  the  enemy's  army. 
What  followed  ?  All  promises  of  taking 
the  moment  of  victory  for  proposing  terms 
«f  accommodation  were  forgot*  But  this 
vas  the  moment  in  which  the  Americans 
Axlared  themselves  independent  states. 
Did  this  look  like  a  termination  of  the  con- 
tot?  If  it  did,  there  was  a  circumstance 
Aat  passed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1776,  from  which  you  might,  at  last,  have 
kamtthat  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  them 
kf  mere  force.  I  mean  the  affair  at  Trenton, 
loe  sudden  manner  in  which  this  army 
iras  gathered  together,  the  success  that  at- 
tended it  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
piainly  shewed  it  was  impossible  entirely 
ks  reduce  them.  But,  to  shew  the  deaf- 
Bess  of  administration  to  every  proof  of  the 
tme  disposition  of  America,  and  to  shew 
ikewise  the  uniform  conduct  of  gentlemen 
m  this  side  of  the  House^  a  motion  was 
Hade  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 776  for 
I  revision  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Ame- 
leans  might  think  themselves  aggrieved, 
to  revise  the  Acts  that  had  been  passed 
ntt  surely  as  gentle  a  word  as  could  be 
eade  use  of,  and  indeed,  was  the  expres- 
ioQ  made  use  of  by  the  commissioners 
hemselves  in  a  proclamation  they  issued 
B  America.  1  need  not  say.  Sir,  this  mo- 
m  was,  for  various  reasons,  but  without 
me  solid  argument,  rejected. 
•  Sir,  as  to  the  events  of  the  last  campaign, 
shidl  touch  them  very  slightly.  It  is 
officient  to  say,  that  no  decisive  stroke 
OS  been  given*  We  have  got  possession 
i  three  towns  instead  of  one,  but  of  no 
Bore  extent  of  country  than  is  just  within 
small  circuit  round  those  towns.  With 
egafd  to  general  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
vill  odIj  sayi— that  it  failed.    The  ex- 


peditioD  itself  is  of  such  a  dye  that  it  de- 
serves a  separate  consideration.  It  should 
be  reserved  to  itself. 

Sir,  after  having  passed  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  various  facts  and  events  during 
the  period  I  have  been  describing,  the 
House  will  naturally  form  an  opinion  con- 
cerning their  future  conduct,  and  I  shall 
then  ask  whether  any  man  can  imagine  it 
possible  to  go  on  with  an  offensive  war  f 
If  it  should  appear,  that  all  means  are  in- 
adequate to  tne  conquering  them,  and  that 
the  having  gone  on  so  far  has  shaken  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  more  than  it  was 
shaken  at  the  end  of  a  six  year's  war  with 
France,  then  it  will  be  for  the  House  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  present 
moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  infe- 
rence will  be,  that  force  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  we  must  call  in  negotiation 
to  its  aid.  But,  Sir,  this  is  a  subsequent 
consideration.  Another  question  Hkewise 
with  regard  to  the  alliances  of  this  country. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  we  are  strong  in  al- 
liances, tli^  it  is  very  true  we  may  venture 
somewhat  further  than  we  might  otherwise 
venture.  This  is  a  very  proper  thing  tO' 
be  considered. 

Sir,  I  sat  out  with  acquainting  the  House; 
that  I  meant  to  day  to  begin  with  a  very 
small  part  of  the  bu8ine<s ;  it  is  only  to 
draw  an  inference  from  the  papers  on  the 
table,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  things 
it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  send  any  more 
troops  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  peace 
establishment  of  troops  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  17,000.  l4ow.  Sir,  I  do  not 
mean  by  what  I  say  to  approve  of  that  esta<^ 
blishment.  I  think  it  too  high  ;  but  such 
it  has  been  of  late  years;  17,000  for  Great 
Britain;  12,000  for  Ireland;  S|500  for 
Gibraltar,  and  2,300  for  Minorca.  These 
make  altogether  34,800.  This  is  the  esta- 
blishment in  time  of  profound  peace.  But 
various  reasons  conspire  to  make  us  appre- 
hensive of  war;  the  conduct  of  France, 
the  state  of  public  credit,  his  Majesty's. 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  ia 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  there  is  thegreatest 
reason  to  prepare  for  a  foreign  war.  Now» 
Sir,  if  34,000  men  are  necessary  to  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  I  think  no  gen- 
tleman can  be  of  opinion,  that  we  should 
have  less  than  that  number  at  the  present 
moment.  Mr.  Fox  then  shewed  from  the 
papers  on  the  table,  that  the  number  of 
the  troops  now  in  Great  Britain,  including 
the  officers,  non-effi?ctive,  Ac.  did  not  ex- 
ceed 15,000;  in  Ireland  8,000,  in  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca  5,000^;  $0  tbat'Aere 
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was  now  an  actual  deficiencnr  of  the  peace* 
CBtablishment  6,000.  I  think.  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears from  this  it  would  be  madness  to 
part  With  any  more  of  our  army*  As  to 
the  new  levies,  I  do  not  now  consider 
whether  the  levying  them  without  the  ap- 
probation of  parliament,  be  legal  and  con- 
stitutional ;  that  will  be  to  be  considered 
another  day ;  but  I  speak  on  a  supposition 
of  their  bein^  levied.  And  if  they  are,  I 
should  hope  it  is  not  intended,  that  dbe 
safety  of  this  country  is  to  be  left  .to  their 
defence. 

On, the  whole.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  gentlemen  are  not  bb'nd,  they  will  see 
that  the  war  is  impracticable,  and  that  no 
ffood  will  come  from  force  only ;  that  the 
fives  that  have  been  lost,  and  the  treasures 
that  have  been  wasted,  have  been  wasted 
to  no  purpose;  that  it  is  high  time  we 
should  loot  to  our  own  situation,  and  not 
vj  leave  ourselves  defenceless  upon  an  idea 
of  strengthening  the  army  m  America, 
when,  after  all,  it  will  be  less  strong  than 
it  was  last  year,  which  pt'oduced  nothing 
decisive,  or  in  the  least  degree  tending  to 
complete  conquest. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  moving,  **  That 
an  humble  Address  be  present^  to  hb 
Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graeiously  pleased 
id  give  orders,  that  no  more  of  the  Old 
Corps  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom." 

To  the  great  surprise  or  every  body 
without  doors,  who  had  seen  so  full  a 
House  drawn  down  to  attend  the  result  of 
an  enquiry  of  so  much  expectation,  node- 
bate  ensued,  nor  was  the  smallest  reply 
made  to  Mr.  Fox's  speech.  In  this  sin- 
gular situation  the  question  was  called  for, 
and  the  Committee  divided :  For  Mr.  Fox's 
motion  165 ;  Against  it  259. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Adair,  James 
Allen,  Benjamin 
AodersoD,  Eve, 
Aonesley,  Fr. 
AnnuD,  George 
Acourt,  general 
Aubrey,  J. 
Baker,  William 
Barr^,  rt  boo.  Isaac 
Barrow,  Charles 
Bailey,  Nathaniel 
Beaton,  Richard 
Bertie,  boo.  Per. 
Bootle,  Richard  Wilb. 
Bouvene,  hon.  W.  H. 
Bull,  Frederic 
Bunburv,  air  Charles 
Burke,  Edmund   ' 
Cavcadiab^ierdQ. 


Cavendish,  lord  F« 
Carendiab,  lord  J. 
Cavendish,  lord  R. 
Cavendish,  lord  G.  U. 
Clarke,  Jerv. 
Gierke,  sir  P.  Jennings 
Clayton,  sir  R. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Coke,  Daniel  P. 
Cooper,  J. 
Conolly,  Thomas 
Conway,  rt.  hon.  H.S. 
Cruger,  Henry 
Corbet,  J. 
Crewe,  J. 
Darker,  J. 
DaTers,  sir  C. 
Daw  kins,  Henry 
Drake,  WiUiam,  jaa. 


DoniuBg,  J. 
fillio^  Edward 
FeiMe,  Paul 
Finch,  8aF. 
Fleming,  sir  Bf  ichael 
Fletcher,  Henry 
Foonerau,  Thomas 
Fox,  hon.  C. 
Frankland,  Thomas 
Gibbon,  Edward 
Glynn,  John 
Goddard,  Ambrose 
Gordon,  lord  G. 
Gowiaud,  Ralph 
Granby,  marquis  of 
Gregory,  Robert 
GrenTiJle,  George 
Grenville,  James 
GreVf^bon.  Booth 
Griffin,  sir  J.  Griffin 
Guise,  sir  William 
Halsey,  Thomas 
Ballioay,  James 
Hamilton,  hon.  W.  G. 
Hanbory,  J. 
Hartley,  David 
Hartley,  H.  W. 
Hay.  T. 
Havley,  O. 
Holte,  sir  Charles 
Honeywood,  Philip 
Hpneywood,  Film. 
Hopkins,  Richard 
Howard,  hon.  T. 
Hungerford,  J.  P. 
Hooty  G. 
Hossey,  William 
Johnstone,  G. 
Johnstone,  J. 
Tmbam,  lord 
Keppel,  hon.  Aog. 
Keppel,  hon.  William 
Knigbtley,  Lucy 
Lawrence,  William 
Lemon,  sir  William 
lisnnox,  lord  G. 
Letbieullier,  Benj. 
Lister,  T. 

Lowtber,  air  James 
Lowther,  James 
Ludlow,  earl 
Luther,  J. 
Lutlrell,  hon.  T. 
Luttrell,  hon.  James 
Lv^on,  William 
Martin,  James 
Maugur,  Joshua 
Mawbey,  sir  Joseph 
Meredith,  sir  W. 
Middleton,  sir  W. 
Middleton,  viscount 
Miller,  sir  T. 
Milles,  Richard 
Molineux,  Crisp. 


Meotagn,  boa.  J. 
HootagQ,  FndoMk 
JUoraol,  Edward 
jnonimer,  a.  n. 
Mostyn,  sir  R. 
NewenhajD,  G.  L 
Oliver,  Riehard 
Oweo,  W.  Mostya 
Pkrker,  J. 
Peirae,  Henry 
PeUiam,  C.  A. 
Pennant,  Richard 
Penny  man,  sir  JtsM 
Penruddock,  Cbaiki 
Plumer,  William 
Polhill,  Nstbaaid 
Popbans,  Alezaodcr 
Powys,  ThoQMS 
Raslileigb,  Fbilip 
Ridley,  sv  M.  W. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Boos,  T.  ^. 
Rusboat,  sir  J. 
Salt,  Samuel 
Savile,  sir  G. 
Sawbridge,  John 
Scaweo,  James 
Scott,  Robert 
Sedley,  sir  C. 
.  Skipwitb,  T.  G. 
Slandert,  Frederick 
8Unho^,Wak.Spo. 
Staunton,  T. 
Sutton,  G. 
Tempest,  J. 
Thompson,  B. 
Thoroton,  J. 
ToUemacbe,  boa.W.' 
Townsbeod,rtbea.T« 
.Trevannioo,  J. 
Tufoell,  C.  F. 
Turner,  Charles 
Tyrconnel,  earl  of 
Van  Neck,  sir  G.  W. 
Taoghau,  Ev.  L. 
Vemey,  earl 
Vemoo,  hon.  G.  V.    ' 
Upper  Ossory,  esiltf 
Wake,  sir  WilUm    * 
Walpole,  b<in.  T. 
Walpole,  boo.  R      . 
Walsingham,  R.  B.  . 
Watson,  hon.  L.  SL 
Weddell,  William 
Weoman,  visooant 
Whitroore,  T. 
Wilkes,  John 
Wilkinson,  PiaebM 
Wilkinson,  J.    . 
Wilmot,  J.  £. 
Wray,  sir  C. 
Yonge,  sir  G. 
Tellee. 
Byng,G. 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  CkMag 
New  Levies  raised vdtkoift  Omtenti^ferA 
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Samat.']  Feb.  4.  la  the  Committee  of 
Sttpply,  lord  Barrington  moredy  That 
S86,6S2L  145.  Sd.  be  mnted  for  the 
dokbing  the  newly  raisea  forces. 

Sir  Phil^  Jennings  Gierke  said^  if  he 
was  as  veil  convinced  of  the  neceisity  and 
good  policy  of  continuing  the  American 
war,  as  the  most  zealous  friend  to  adminis- 
tration appeared  to  be,  he  would  not  sit 
there  ana  consent  to  measures  to  carry  it 
00,  which  he  thought  were  totally  subver- 
sife  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution.  He  had  been  ever  taught 
to  thiok,  that  freedom  and  a  security  of 
property  were  blessings  which  an  English - 
nao  ei^yed  in  a  much  greater  degree 
Aan  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 
JIe»  therefore,  could  never  persuade  him- 
self to  think,  there  was  a  power  in  the 
crown  to  raise  an  army  in  this  country,  to 
SDj  eitent  it  pleased,  without  the  previous 
asseot  of  parliament.  That  power  which 
could  raise  a  thousand,  might  raise  an 
hoodred  thousand ;  and  then  that  liberty 
which  we  so  much  boast  of,  which  was  ob* 
Isined  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  which 
we  wish  to  transmit  to  our  posterity,  be- 
somei  at  once  a  name  only,  a  phantom, 
lad  an  empty  shadow;  for  whenever  a 
bad  king  ascended  the  throne,  it  would  be 
k  his  power  to  take  it  away  from  us.  He 
Attaked  God  we  had  a  good  Kin^,  we 
vtre  in  no  danger  at  present ;  but  it  was 
Nir  duty  to  guard  against  evils,  which 
■ight  arise  hereafter.  He  referred  to  the 
fraunble  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  says, 
iuit  the  King  shall  not  raise  an  army  in 
iae  of  peace.  He  left  the  House  to  de- 
ide,  whether  this  was  war  or  not.  He 
hooght  himself,  a  revolt  of  the  colonies 
(|000  miles  distant,  could  hardly  be  called 
I  war  here.  He  knew,  he  should  be  told, 
hat  no  danger  could  be  incurred  to  the 
tod^  from  such  a  power  being  in  the 
ttid^  of  the  crown ;  for  though  the  King 
i%I^t  raise  an  army,  the  parliament  must 
ay  thein ;  without  which  assistance  they 
Mild  not  have  any  effect.  That  being 
Imiited,  he  thought  a  very  dangerous 
lethod  had  now  been  adopted,  by  encou- 

?png  private  subscription,  to  be  disposed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  crown ; 
f  which  mea^s  an  army  might  be  raised 
id  paid,  and  the  parliament  deprived  of 
16  controiding  power,  which  was  the 
reat  security  of  tne  liberty  of  the  sulriect. 
k  the  present  case,  with  the  help  of  those 
lick  subscriptions,  a  large  Scotch  army 
«ght  have  mardied  to  Derby,  wiibput 
ttiittBenl  bdog  acquainted  tluit  such  an 


army  existed  in  the  kinj^dom.  He  said, 
the  species  of  army  was  luible  to  great  ex- 
ceptions in  a  constitutional  light ;  it  waa 
too  national :  9  or  10,000  men,  all  of  any 
one  country,  was  very  exceptionable.  I^ 
wished  to  avoid  national  reflections,  but 
he  thought  too  great  a  partiality  was  shewn 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  noble 
lord  (North)  had  said,  wiU  you  punish  the 
children  of  the  fathers  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ?  By  no  means.  But  he 
could  not  think  that  those  who  on  former 
occasions,  had  shewn  no  good-will  to  thia 
country,  wcfre  of  all  others  the  most  fit  to' 
be  trusted.  He  waa  ever  averse  to  pu- 
nishments, but  could  distinguish  between 
very  uncommon  benefits  which  were  now 
conferred  on  them,  and  punishments,  when 
he  considered  the  appomtmeot  in  a  mili- 
tary view,  it  appear^  to  him  an  imposition 
on  the  public,  and  an  injury  to  the  army. 
Rank  has  been  given  to  officers  in  a  most 
unprecedented  manner;  gentlemen  hate 
been  appointed  to  command  regimenta 
wtdi  the  rank  of  colonel,  who  never  were 
in  the  service  before,  to  the  ^reat  discoi:^ 
ragement  of  all  the  officers  m  the  army. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  give  such  advan- 
tages, there  were  many  young  people  of 
ni3>le  families  in  this  country,  who  had 
with  great  zeal  and  spirit  engaged  in  the 
service,  who  had  sunbred  hardships  and 
inconveniences,  and  risked  their  lives  in  a 
foreign  country.  He  thought  they  had  at 
least  as  good  a  title  to  such  preference,  aa 
those  who  had  obtained  it ;  and  he  could 
not  help  saying,  he  wbhed  they  had  been 
so  considered,  as  those  who  were  most  inte- 
rested in  the  state,  were  most  likely  to 
take  proper  care  of  it.  If  the  army  wanted 
an  augmentation,  the  most  oeconomical  aa 
well  as  useful  method  to  do  it,  was  to 
augment  your  old  corps.  The  companies 
which  now  consist  of  only  55,  ought  to  be 
increased  to  100,  as  was  ^one  in  tlie  last 
war;  by  which  means  you  added  only 
one  subaltern  officer,  and  consequently 
made  little  addition  to  the  half-pay  list,  it 
was  not  necsesary  for  any  man  tb  be  an 
officer  to  discover  that  300  men,  added  to 
an  established  corps,  will  much  sooner  be 
made  ^ood  soldiers,  than  a  number  of  raw 
undisciplined  men  together,  all  unacquaint- 
ed with  arms*  He  oould  not  help  observing, 
that  there  was  one  gentleman  who  had  a 
regiment  given  him,  who  waa  taken  firom 
the  Swedish  service,  and  never  was  in  our 
army.  He  knew  not  what  his  pretensiona; 
were,  but  be  knew  such  an  appointmenlj 
must  give  great  dissatitfiaotioo,  and  be  » 
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great  injury  to  ererv  officer  dow  in  the 
service,  who  was  under  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. If  ten  new  regiments  were  to  have 
been  raised,  it  would  have  been  justice  to 
have  offered  them  to  the  lOoldestlieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  army*  He  would  venture 
to  say,  that  they  would  any  of  them  not 
only  have  gladly  embraced  the  oBsr  of 
falsing  regiments  on  the  terms  now  given 
to  the  present  gentlemen,  but  have  given 
several  thousand  pounds  each  for  the  op* 
portunity :  for  tne  appointment  of  the 
officers  to,  a  whole  regiment  now  given 
them,  is  worth  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
if  the  commissions  are  sold,  and  he  did  not 
expect  many  presents  would  be  made* 
He  could  make,  he  said,  many  more  ob- 
jections, but  he  had  troubled  the  House 
too  long  already ;  he  would  only  therefore, 
before  he  sat  down,  enter  his  pretest  against 
every  part  of  the  appointment* 

Lord  Barrington  said,  after  administra* 
tion  had  heard  of  the  disaster  which  hap- 
pened to  the  army  under  general  Bur- 
§oyne,  'they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
evising  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
means  for  augmenting  our  forces,  prepa- 
-ratory  to  the  next  campaign  ;  and  an  oner 
having  been  made  by  several  respectable 
individuals,  without  any  application  on  the 
part  of  ministerr,  it  was  thought  pru<|^nt 
to  accept  of  those  offers.  Manchester, 
and  some  other  trading  towns  took  an 
early  part,  as  well  as  some  noblemen  and 

fentlemen  from  the  northern  partb  of  the 
ingdom ;  the  highlands  in  particular  dis- 
tinguished itself,  where  his  lordship  par- 
ticularly observed,  the  women  are  more 
fruitful  than  the  soil.  He  said,  there  could 
be  no  occasion  for  reminding  the  House, 
that  several  regiments,  independent  com- 
panies, and  corps,  were  raised  there  the 
late  war,  when  two  great  ministers  pre- 
sided in  this  country.  One  in  this  House, 
and  one  in  thei  other.  That  great  man, 
lord  Hardwicke,  then  assisted  in  the  coun- 
cils of  this  country,  and  he  highly  approved 
of  procuring  men  from  that  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  if  a  contrary  opinion  had 
prevailed,  he  was  satisfied,  Uiat  our  armies 
could  never  have  been  recruited,  nor  our 
successes  been  so  great  or  decisive,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  great  resources  drawn 
firom  that  country.  As  to  the  allusion 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  of  the  co- 
lonel who  had  served  iii  Sweden ;  he  pre- 
tamed  he  pointed  to  Mr.  M*Kenzie,  com- 
monly called  lordM*Cleod,  (son  to  the 
late  lord  Cromartie,  one  of  the  rebel  lords). 
He  bad  a  regiment  in  the  Swedish  tenriee. 
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and  the  rank  of  general  in  it ;  conieqneotlj 
he  must  have  a  regiment,  or  nothine. 

Mr«  Dunning  began  with  eKplainrngthe 
common  law,  as  it  stood  before  any  mer- 
cenary soldiers  were  raised,  and  kept  up  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  such  as  were  obHgcd 
to  perform  certain  services  arising  from  the 
nature  of  their  tenures,  and  conduded 
with  the  Mutiny  Act;  in  the  course  of 
which  investigation,  he  proved  that  tiiere 
was  not  the  most  faint  colour  of  constito* 
tional  or  statute  law,  nor  even  of  usurpel 
prerogative,  fur  making  levies  without  the 
consentit  >n<l  during  the  sitting  of  pariis>  ^ 
ment* 

Sir  George  Yonge  was  sorry  to  find,tlMl : 
a  greater  trust  had  been  put  of  late  yem 
in  Scotch  soldiers  and  Scotch  sutesmc^] 
than  in  English.  j 

The  Attorney  General  rested  bis  argv»^ 
ments  on  precedents.     He  particulir^j 
dwelt  on  the  subscriptions  set  on  foot 
1745;  and  several  others  of  a  similar 
ture,  duHng  the  late  war.     He  said, 
Bill  of  Rights  law  spoke  for  itself,  and 
conditional ;  and  the  Mutiny  Act  was 
gulating,  not  restrictive.    If  it  was  not, 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  law  that 
was  enacted;  for  it  must  be  construed 
as  to  tie  up  the  King's  hands,  let  the  ei 
gencies  of  the  times,  or  the  necessities* 
the  state  be  what  it  may. 

Mr.  Ft)x  contended,  that  the  indobi 
consequence  of  legalizing  private  d< 
tions  for  raising  of  troops,  must  cei 
justify  the  maintaining  them,  on  groi 
equally  cogent;   for  who   could  draw 
line,  or  how  was  it  possible  to  know  wl 
ther  the  money  was  for  the  pnrp06cs 
was  pretended  to  be  employed  ?    In 
a  case,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a 
king  and  a  bad  parliament  to  lay  out 
money  thus  raised  as  they  might  tl 
proper,  till  the  mischief  was  so  eflectui 
completed  as  to  he  beyond  remedy. 

Mr.  Van  entertained  the  House  wiA 
long    comparison    between    Britain 
Rome,  America  and  Carthage,  aod 
eluded  with  asserting,  that  whatever 
position  might    be .  mdividually  wit 
they  were,  as  a  party,  rank  ideots 
doors.  He  compared  some  of  their 
to  Hannibal,  and  predicted  their  fate 
be  similar  to  that  famous  general's, 
vowed  the  destruction  of  Rome,  and 
fell  in  the  impious  attempt. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended, 
contributions  really  voluntary,  were 

Mr.  Bfjfng  w^  always  ready  to 
Qfery  merit.to  the  two  leaned 
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who  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legality  of 
tbemeasare;  but  when  they  forgot  their 
irofession  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  explain 
tvaj  not  on]y  the  import^  but  tacontra- 
Irct  the  letter  of  an  unrepealed  act  of  par- 
iameot,  their  authority,  with  him,  how- 
ver  respectable  it  might  appear  to  others, 
ras  at  end.  He  presumea,  after  sixteen 
^rs  experience,  but  more  particularly 
Bade  visible  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
rould  be  no  longer  doubted,  that  the  peo* 
k  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
fld  a  preference  shewn  to  them,  both  in 
irfl  and  military  preferment,  but  more 
ipecially  in  the  latter.  He  observed 
p«at  zeal  had  been  imputed  to  those  who 
|3  subscribed ;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
Ifer  as  to  the  conclusion.  He  doubted 
ot  the  fact,  that  the  subscriptions  were 
irried  on  with  great  zeal,  but  what  kind 
rzeal?  A  zeal  for  obtaining  favours  of 
Irious  kinds.  One  gentleman  or  person 
r distinction,  subscribed  in  expectation  of 
iture  notice  from  the  governing  powers, 
Jiother  had  a  commission  in  view  for  a 
m,  a  friend,  or  a  dependent.  Then,  as 
r  the  whole  tribe  of  contractors,  &c.  it 
i^t  be  easily  guessed  what  their  zeal 
^Meeded  from.  If  one  man  subscribes 
KV.  and  by  that  obtains  a  company,  he 
p  pocket  600/.  If  a  merchant  or  rich 
iDufacturer  subscribes  a  like  sum,  and 
fs  in^  return  a  contract,  or  any  other 
Wcear  to  ten  times  the  amount,  then 
irely  it  will  not  be  said  that  he  makes  an 
K>rofitable  bargain.  This  is  the  public 
frit  of  the  subscription  ;  the  real  object 
^  vfaich  is,  a  job.  He  said,  if  a  person 
kto  converse  with  the  gentlemen 'out 
It  doors,  who  constitute  the  present  ma- 
pty,  tliey  breathe  nothing  but  sentiments 
jfeace  and  conciliation ;  but  as  soon  as 
jer  they  are  embodied  within  these  walls^ 
toy  call  out  for  war,  coercion,  and  un- 
aditional  submission.  He  concluded 
th  observing,  that  all  was  public  spirit 
^debate ;  but  he  did  not  hear  that  a  sin- 
k  placeman  in  these  times  of  exigency 
a  public  calamity,  had  given  up  the 
islanaents  of  his  place  or  office,  in  order 
&hten  the  burdens  of  his  country, 
nr.  T.  Taumshend  was  severe  on  the 
rtiah'ty  shewn  to  the  Scotch  in  every 
bg,  and  condemned  the  singular  impro- 
Kty  of  calling  upon  an  officer  in  a  fo- 
pi  service,  and  contrary  to  every  rule 
the  profession,  putting  him  over  the 
ids  or  so  deserving  a  body  of  men  as 
f  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  army,  and 
BK  gentlemen  who  bore  the  rank  of 
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colonels,  but  had  no  resiments ;  particu- 
larly, when  the  person  thus  distinguished^ 
never  bore  arms  in  ibis  kingdom,  hue 
against  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  in  order 
to  overturn  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas  told  the  House, 
that  the  officer  mentioned  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Swedbh  service,  waa 
lord  M'Cleod,  who  was  a  son  of  lord  Cro-^ 
martie,  who  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded 
after  the  last  rebellion;  that  this  young 
man  was  also  in  the  rebellion,  being  only 
18  years  old  ;  that  he  had  been  pardon^, 
but  losing  his  estate,  was  obliged  to  liv^ 
abroad  ever  since. 

The  Conunittee  divided:  Ayes  223; 
Noes  130. 

Feb.  5.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  moved  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Popham  opposed  the  bringing  it  up, 
contending,  that  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
troops  had  been  raised,  was  unconstitu« 
tional  and  illegal. 

Mr.  Turner  declared,  that  his  life  and 
fortune  should  ever  be  devoted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  government,  because  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  should  ever  become 
hostile  to  liberty,  or  violate  the  laws  and 
constitution  in  any  shape  whatever. 

Mr.  Rous  thought  the  subscriptions  ille- 
gal, but  that  the  rebellion  ought  to  be 
ouelled  by  any  means  whatever ;  he  should 
therefore  vote  for  the  supply  of  the  levies, 
though  raised  against  law. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  though  it  was 
against  law  for  the  King  to  levy  money, 
vet  it  was  perfectly  consonant  to  law  for 
his  Majesty  to  get  money  levied  for  him. 

Lord  F.  Campbell  maintained,  that  the 
prmciples.of  his  family  were  always  those 
of  Whiffffism  ;  and  he  thought  subscriptions 
for  queUm^  the  American  rebellion  per- 
fectly consistent  with  Whiegish  principles. 

Air.  Moysey  declared  himself  satisfied 
of  the  legality  of  such  subscriptions,  being, 
as  they  were,  purely  voluntary.  He  said, 
that  lord  Coke's  opinion  was  clearly  in 
their  favour,  as  appears  by  his  reading 
upon,  the  statute  of  Richard  3,  where  he 
makes  the  distinction  between  voluntary 
and.  involuntary  contributions,  in  his  chap- 
ter of  Benevolences,  which  had  not  been 
taken  notice  of.  That  the  commission 
authorized  by  the  statute  of  Charles  2,  io 
much  reiied  on  by  the  x>ther  side,  was 
compulsory  in  its  nature,  as  appears  by 
the  proceedings  under  such  commissions 
in  the  time  of  Charles  1,  and  in  particular 
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Co  take  place  of  a  war  of  coAquefit^  which 
was  now  found  to  be  impractiostble. 

He  said,  that  this  mode  of  war  had  al- 
ready been  tried  upon  a  laree  scale,  and 
that  the  success  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended it  would  afford  the  best  evidence 
how  far  it  might  be  proper  to  extend  it  to 
all  our  troops,  and  to  all  our  operations. 
That  if  it  did  not  promise  to  be  very  de- 
cisive as  a  plan  merely  military,  it  could 
be  attended  with  no  collateral  advantages, 
whether  considered  with  respect  to  our 
reputation,  as  a  civilized  people,  or  to  our 
policy,  in  regard  to  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  minds  of  the  colonies  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's governmei^t. 

He  then  stated  what  the  nature  of  a 
war,  in  which  Indians  were  the  actors 
against  a  civilized  people,  was;  and  ob- 
served, that  the  fkult  of  employing  them 
did  not  consist  in  their  being  of  one  colour 
or  another;  in  their  using  one  kind  of 
weapon  or  another ;  but  in  their  way  of 
nakmg  war ;  which  was  so  horrible,  that 
it  not  only  shocked  the  manners  of  all  ci- 
Tilized  nations,  but  far  exceeded  the  fe- 
rocity of  any  other  barbarians  that  have 
beep  recorded  either  by  ancient  or  modern 
history.  He  observed,  that  the  Indians 
in  North  America  had  but  two  principal 
obiects  in  their  wars ;  the  one  was  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  native  cruelty,  by  the 
destruction,  or,  if  possible,  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  enemies ;  the  other,  which 
always  depended  on  the  former,  was  the 
glory  of  acquiring  the  greatest  number  of 
human  scalps,  which  were  hung  up  and 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care  in  their 
huts,  as  'perpetual  trophies  of  victory, 
conquest,  and  personal  prowess.  As  they 
had  neither  pecuniary  emoluments,  nor 
those  honorary  titles  or  distinctions,  which 
are  so  flattering  in  civilized  nations,  to 
bestow,  the  rewards  of  danger  and  war- 
fare consisted  in  human  scalps,  in  human 
flesh,  and  the  gratifications  arising  from 
torturing,  mangling,  roasting  alive  by  slow 
fires,  and  frequently  even  devouring  their 
captives.  Such  were  the  rewards  of  In- 
dian warriors,  and  such  the  horrors  of  an 
Indian  war. 

He  then  proceeded  to  shew,  that  the 
employment  of  the  savages  in  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  the  English,  did 
not  in  any  degree  come  up  to  the  mea- 
sure in  question,  nor  did  it  stand  on  the 
same  principles.  When  those  nations  first 
made  settlements  in  North  America,  the 
Indian  tribes  were,  comparatively,  numer- 
ous and  powerful  states ;  the  new  settlers 


were  accordingly  under  an  inevitable  u 
cessity,  not  only  of  cultivating  their  fineod 
ship,  and  forming  alliances  with  them,  bs 
of  admitting  them  as  parties  in  their  on 
tests  and  wars  with  each  other;  thesfis 
of  both  nations  were  so  inextricably  m 
tangled  with  those  of  the  people  who  hi 
sold  or  given  them  lands,  and  admitie 
them  to  a  share  of  their  country,  tfai 
they  could  not  be  separated ;  their  ooi 
tracts  on  both  sides  created  a  mutual  ioii 
rest ;  and  while  the  savages  retained  ai 
degree  of  their  original  power,  they  cod 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  disputes  & 
arose  among  their  new  neighbours. 

But  the  case  was  now  totally  siteiq 
The  English  colonists  were  the  only  Eai{ 
peans  in  North  America ;  and  the  saTtgi 
were  so  entirely  reduced  in  number  aa 
power,  that  there  was  no  occasioo  I 
noldingany  pelitical  connection  with  tfaii 
as  nations.  They  were  now  only  fonniji 
ble  from  their  cruelty ;  and  to  empli 
them  was  merely  to  be  cruel  ourselva  | 
their  persons :  and  thus,  without  e?eo  I 
lure  of  any  essential  service,  to  beca^ 
chargeable  with  all  the  odious  and  it 
tent  barbarities,  which  they  would  it 
tably  commit,  whenever  they  were 
into  action. 

Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  exi 
the  arguments  or  apologies  that  had  bi^ 
used  by  ministers,  in  defence  oralieviatif 
of  the  measure.  These  he  arraoal 
under  three  heads,  the  first  and  prioa(l 
of  which  was  contained  in  the  assertid 
**  That  ff  his  Majesty  had  not  emploji 
them,  the  rebels  would."  To  this ) 
answered,  that  no  proof  whatever  had ba( 
given  of  the  Americans  having  atteiiipl( 
an  offensive  alliance  with  any  one  triheil 
savage  Indiana.  Whereas  the  impefAj 
papers  already  before  the  House  denM 
strated,  that  the  King's  ministers  had  a 
gociated  and  obtained  such  alliances  fiai 
one  end  of  the  continent  of  America  t 
the  other.  That  the  Americana  h 
actually  made  a  treaty  on  the  footing^ 
neutrality  with  the  famous  Five  Natioa 
which  the  ministers  had  bribed  them  | 
violate,  and  to  act  oflfensively  against  A 
colonies.  That  no  attempt  had  been  mad 
in  a  single  instance  on  the  part  of  A 
King's  ministers  to  procure  a  neutndiM 
and,  that  if  the  fact  had  been  (vbats 
denied  it  to  be)  that  the  Americaos  iiai 
actually  employed  those  savages,  yet  th 
difference  of  emplojring  them  again 
armed  and  trained  soldiers,  embodied  a| 
encamped,  and  employing  them  9gm 
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be  onarmed  and  defenceless  men,  women, 
lod  children,  of  •  country^  widely  dis- 
seised in  their  habitations,  was  manifest ; 
lod  left  those  who  attempted  so  inhuman 
nd  unequal  a  retaliation  without  a  possi- 
ditj  of  excuse. 

The  other  heads  of  defence  were, 
'That  great  careliad  been  taken  to  pre- 
wtthat  indiscriminate  murder  of  men, 
romen,  and  children,  which  was  cus- 
smsry  with  the  lavages  ;"  and  **  that 
bey  were  always  accompanied  by  disci- 
£ned  troops  to  prevent  their  irregula- 
ities.'^  On  these  ne  observed,  that  if  the 
let  had  been  true,  the  service  of  the 
ivages  would  have  been  a  jest ;  their  em- 
byment  could  have  answered  no'purpose ; 
keir  only  effective  use  consbted  in  that 
roeity  which  was  to  be  restrained  i  but 
e  shewed,  that  it  was  so  utterly  irapossi- 
fc  for  any  care  or  jiumanity  to  prevent  or 
(ven  restrain  their  enormities,  that  the 
erjr  attempt  was  tidiculous :  in  proof  of 
rbieh,  both  the  present  and  former  wars 
forded  numerous  instances ;  and  it jpar- 
ieolarly  appeared,  both  in  general  Bur- 
pyne's  and  colonel  St.  Leger's  expedi- 
ions,  that,  although  no  pains  were  neg- 
bcted  to  check  their  barbarity,  they  in- 
iiairoinately  murdered  men,  women,  and 
Udren,  friends  and.foes,  without  distinc- 
isD;  and  that  even  the  slaughter  fell 
MBtly  upon  those  who  were  best  affected 
•  the  King's  government,  and  who,  upon 
hat  account,  had  been  lately  disarmed  by 
lie  Provincials.  The  murder  of  Miss 
('Rea,  on  the  moving  of  her  intended 
Mrriage  with  an  o^cer  of  the  King's 
|oop8,  and  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of 
K  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
ligagement  with  general  Harkemer,  only 
leeded  to  be  mentioned  to  excite  horror, 
ad  at  the  same  time  to  shew  the  imprac* 
leability  of  restraining  the  barbarities  of 
k  savages. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  of  the  fore- 
jNng  positions,  "  That  the  savages  had 
ways  been  accompanied  with  regular 
W)p8,"  Mr.  Burke  gave  it  a  direct  con- 
Miction.  •  He  shewed,  that  whole  nations 
f  savages  had  been  bribed  to  take  up  the 
^bet,  without  a  single  regular  officer  or 
fidier  amongst  them.  This  had  been 
Wcularly  the  case  of  the  Cherokees, 
no  were  bribed  and  betrayed  into  war, 
Wer  the  promise  of  being  assisted  by  a 
^  regular  force ;  they  had  accordingly 
^^'^dcd  Carolina  in  their  usual  manner, 
*t  for  want  of  the  promised  support, 
^  nearly  esterminated  ;   and  the  re- 


mains of  that  people  now  lived  in  a  state 
of  servitude  to  the  Carolinians. 

He  then  stated  the  monstrous  expence, 
as  well  as  the  inefficacy,  of  that  kind  of 
ally ;  and  the  unfortunate  consequences 
that  bad  attended  their  employment. 
That  one  Indian  soldier  cost  as  much  as 
five  of  the  best  regular  or  irregular  Euro^ 
pean  troops.  That  the  expence  of  these 
Indians  had  not  been  less  than  150,000/. 
and  yet  there  never  had  been  more  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them  in  the  field, 
and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time.  So 
that  it  appeared  as  if  our  ministers  thought, 
that  inhumanity  and  murder  could  .not  be 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate.  He  shewed 
that  this  ally  was  not  less  faithless  than  in- 
efficacious and  cruel.  That  on  the  least 
appearance  of  ill  success,  they  not  only 
abandoned  their  friends,  but  frequently 
turned  their  arms  upon  them.  And  he 
attributed  the  fatal  catastrophe  at  Saratoga 
to  the  cruelties  exercised  by  these  barba- 
rians, which  obliged  all  mankind,  without 
regard  to  partj^  or  to  political  principles, 
and  in  despite  of  military  indisposition,  to 
become  soldiers,  and  to  unite  as  one  roan 
in  the  common  defence.  Thus  was  the 
spectacle  exhibited  of  a  resistless  army 
springing  up  in  the  woods  and  deserts. 

He  also  passed  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  endeavours  in  two  of  the  southern 
colonies  to  excite  an  insurrection  of  the 
ne^ro-slaves  against  their  masters.  He 
insisted  that  the  proclamation  for  that  pur- 
pose was  directly  contrary  to  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  law  of  nations.  He  stated, 
in  strong  colours,  the  nature  of  an  insur- 
rection of  negroes;  the  horrible  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  from  constitut- 
ing 100,000  fierce  barbarian  slaves,  to  be 
both  the  judges  and  executioners  of  their 
masters ;  and  appealed  to  all  those  who 
were  acquainted  either  with  the  West 
India,  islands  or  the  southern  colonies,  as 
to  the  murders,  rapes,  and  horrid  enormi- 
ties of  every  kind,  which  had  ever  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  principal  objects 
in  the  contemplation  of  all  negroes  who 
had  meditated  an  insurrection.  The  vi- 
gour and  care  of  the  white  inhabitants  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  had  providentially 
kept  down  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes. 
But  if  they  had  succeeded,  he  asked  what 
means  were  proposed  for  governing  those 
negroes,  when  tney  had  reduced  the  pro- 
vince to  their  obedience,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  houses,  goods,  wives, 
and  daughters  of  their  murdered  lords  { 
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Another  war  miut  be  made  with  them» 
aad  another  massacre  ensue ;  adding  con- 
fusion to  confusion^  and  destruction  to  de- 
atruction* 

The  resukwas,  that  our  national  honour 
had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  our  cha- 
racter as  a  people  "debased  in  the  estima- 
tion of  foreignersi  by  those  shameful,  sa- 
vage, and  servile  alliances,  and  their  bar- 
barous conseouences.  That  instead  of 
any  military  effect,  of  value,  they  had  only 
led  to  defeat,  ruin,  and  diserace ;  serving 
to  embitter  the  minds  of  afi  men,  and  to 
unite  and  arm  all  the  colonies  against  us* 
That  the  ine&ctive  attempt  upon  the  ne- 
groes was  the  grand  cause  of  that  greater 
aversion  and  resentment,  which  appeared 
in  the  southern,  than  m  many  of  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  colonies ;  of  their  being 
the  first  to  abjure  the  Kmg ;  and  of  tlie 
declaration  made  by  Virginia,  that  if  the 
rest  should  submit,  they  would  notwith- 
atanding  hold  out  singly  to  the  last  extre- 
mity: for  what  security  could  they  re- 
ceive, that,  if  they  admitted  an  English 
governor,  he  would  not  raise  their  negroes 
on  them,  whenever  lie  thought  it  good  to 
construe  any  occasional  disturbances  into 
a  rebellion,  and  to  adopt  martial  law  as  a 
system  of  government  I 

He  concluded,  that  the  only  remedy 
for  the  alienation  of  affections,  and  thie 
distrust  and  terror  of  our  government, 
which  bad  been  brought  on  by  these  in- 
human measures,  was  for  parliament  to 
enouire  seriously  and  strictly  into  them ; 
ana,  by  the  most  marked  and  public  dis- 
approbation, to  convince  the  world  that 
they  had  no  share  in  practices  which  were 
not  more  disgraceful  to  a  great  and  civilized 
nation,  than  they  were  contrary  to  all  true 
policy,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  For  that  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  for  any  people  to  place  a  confi- 
dence in  those  to  whom  they  attributed 
•uch  unparalleled  sufferings  and  miseries ; 
and  the  colonies  would  never  be  brought 
to  believe,  that  those  who  were  capable 
of  carrying  on  a  war  in  so  cruel  and  dis- 
honourable a  manner,  could  be  depended 
on  for  a  sound,  equitable,  and  cordial 
peace ;  much  less  that  they  could  be  safe- 
ly entrnsted  with  power  and  dominion, 

Mr.  Seij.  Adair  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  De  Gret^  spoke  in  defence  of  em- 
ploying the  savages;  said,  that  Indian  trea- 
ties had  been  made  during  the  last  war ; 
that  they  had  been  continued,  from,  time 
to  time,  down  to  the  present  hour ;  that 
it  was  well  kiuma  that  ffMpitrinttndairtf 
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were  employed  by  govemment  to 
and  preserve  alliances  among  the 
nations ;  iEmd  finally,  that  the  House 
session  improved  of,  and  recognised 
alliances  and  treaties,  by  voting 
sums  of  money,  to  be  paid  into  the 
of  the  superintendant,  to  be  laid  ost 
presents,  and  distributed  among  the 
mg  warriors  and  chiefs. 

Sir  Alexander  Leith  was  severe  on 
George  Germain,  who,  he  said,  was 
sole  author  and  contriver  of  those 
barous  measures.  He  was  astonished 
the  noble  lord,  considering  aeveral 
stances  which  he  abstmned  from  menti 
ing,  could  presume  to  intrude  himielf 
an  office  he  was  unqualified  to  fill; 
was  still  much  more  astonished  that 
dare  continue  in  it,  when  his  own 
rience  must  have  long  since  convi 
him,  that  he  was  totafiy  unworthy  dtj 
Every  single  measure  he  had  recomi 
ed  himself,  or  adopted  from  othen, 
hibited  so  many  proofs  of  his  in 
and  when  his  conduct  was  brought  to 
test,  he  affirmed,  that  the  noble  lord  wi 
be  found  in  every  respect,  unequal  to 
high  office,  which  he  supposed  he 
usurped.  H^e  he  was  caned  to  order! 
the  Chair. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  he 
never  sit  silent,  and  hear  such  unbecoi 
personalities  made  to  his  face.  He  , 
leave^to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  if 
were  sincere,  they  must  have  arisen 
prejudice,  and  were  ill  founded.  He 
an  old  member  of  that  House; 
defied  any  gentleman  to  say,  that  he 
ever  used  personalities  himself.  He 
ways  carefully  abstained  from  them; 
whatever  his  provocations  to  retort 
be  on  the  present  occasion,  he  shonid 
one  more  proof  of  the  same  mode  of 
ducting  himself  He  wished  sii 
that  his  conduct  might  be  fully  and  i 
diatelv  enquired  into.  He  was  cert 
would  turn  out  to  his  honour;  but 
that  event  took  place,  he  thought  it 
both  unparliamentary  and  uncan*' 
make  personal  attacks  upon  him,  wF 
shoidd  always,  in  future,  look  upoaj 
meant  to  prejudice  that  House 
him*  His  lordship  then  spoke  sh 
the  question,  and  justified  the  con 
administratioBl  lie  said  the  matter 
within  a  very  narrow  compass ;  the 
dians  would  not  have  remained  idle  s( 
tators;  the  very  arguments  used  by 
hon.  mover  were  so  many  proofc  thai 
would  not^  besidea^  the  nbels^  bj 
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Btariet»ba^  made  frequent  appltcationi 
» the  IndiaDS  to  side  with  them ;  the 
iiybtans  particularly ;  and,  some  Indiana 
^  employed  at  iSoston,  in  the  rebel 
taij.  Now  taking  the  disposition  of  the 
Uttos  with  the  applications  which  had 
)e&  mad^  to  them  by  the  i^olonied,  it 
toanted  to  a  dear,  undisputed  proposi- 
pp,  that  either  they  would  have  served 
jainst  us,  or  that  we  knust  have  emplov- 
fthem.  Hiis  being  the  alternative,  ne 
iMeDded  for  the  necessity  of  employing 
ian,  and  was  ready  to  submit  his  conduct 
i  that  ground,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
hue. 

[Mr.  r.  Ttmnshend  contended,  that  the 
was  not  in  possession  of  any  parha- 
tary  proof,  to  induce  it  to  suppose, 
overtures  had  been  made  by  the  Con- 
to  the  Indian  powers ;  on  the  con- 
,  from  the  best  information,  the  fact 
the  direct  reverse.  There  had  been 
iDg  between  persons  6n  the  part  of 
colonies  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  and 
it  was  well  known,  that  all  the  de- 
les desired,  was  a  neutrality  on  the 
of  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  pub- 
att3  of  the  Congress,  besides,  was,  a  let- 
»,addressed  to  the  several  Indian  nations, 
[which  they  stated  the  utmost  of  their 
to  be  no  more  than  an  acquiescence 
neutrality ;  but  granting  the  fact  as 
by  the  noble  lord  in  its  fullest  ex- 
to  be  true,  it  would  not  meet  the 
objection  stated  by  the  hon^  mover, 
was,  not  that  those  barbarities 
d  be  exercised  on  men  with  arms  in 
hands,  or  made  captives  in  battle; 
on  innocent,  peaceable  people  in  their 
''Btions:  unless,  theretore,  the  noble 
would  make  one  supposition  more, 
was,  that  the  slaves  in  the  southern 
ies,  as  well  as  the  savages,  would 
a  forced  march  over  to  Great  Bri- 
,  and  execute  here  what  the  two  pro- 
ations  now  read  invited  them  to  per^ 
Lte  in  America ;  the  pretence  of  em- 
Ing  them  to  murder  old  men,  women, 
I  children,  instead  of  making  war  against 
"t  armed  enemies,  even  in  their  usual 
was  entirely  at  an  end.  He  then 
an  account  of  Lacome,  and  his  me- 
of  acting,  when  he  had  the  command 
Indians. 


rGovernor  PcfamaU: 

Sir ;  no  man  can  have  a  more  de- 
jtoined  abhorrence  of  the  employing  the 
Mian  savages  in  our  wars,  than  I  have ; 
kause  no  man,  in  this  House  at  least, 
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has  had  occasion  to  know  so  much  of  this 
matter,  as  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  during 
the  last  war.  My  horror  of  their  cru5. 
services  does  not  arise  from  the  paintings 
of  imagination,  but  from  what  I  have 
known  of  the  fact:  there  is  not  so  hellish, 
so  unfair  an  engine  of  war,  as  the  service 
of  the  Indian  savage,  when  mixed  in  with 
Che  wars  of  civilized  nations.  What,  then, 
must  we  think  of  it  ?  What  must  be  our 
feelings,  when  they  ^  are  employed  in  a 
war  between  parts  of  the  same  nation, 
branches  of  the  same  family,  in  the  war 
between  us  and  our  brethren. 

The  mutual  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a 
sfMrit  of  honour,  have  amidst  civilized 
nations,  defined  even  rights,  and  given 
laws  to  a  state  of  war ;  have  laid  a  restraint 
on  havoc,  and  given  limits  to  destruction 
and  bloodshed.  There  are,  even  in  rigours 
of  war,  the  jura  belii^  which  civilized  na* 
tions  have  adopted,  and  do  almost  univer- 
sally observe.  The  war  of  the  savage, 
instead  of  being  a  contest  of  right  by  power 
regulated  and  restrained  by  any  feelings 
of  nonour  or  humanity,  is  an  unrestrained 
effusion  of  the  passions  of  revenge  and 
blood-thirstiness,  ett  certare  odtU,  is  a  war 
of  universal  ravage  and  devastation  ta 
ntter  destruction;  instead  of  giving  laws 
to  war,  it  gives  the  name  and  eroct  of  right 
to  every  cruel  exertion  of  passion,  revenge^ 
and  bathantjf  jusque  datum  sceieru  If, 
therefore,  the  Indians  have  ever,  in  this 
war,  been  employed  in  any  case  where  an 
absolute,  unavoiaable  and  direct  necessity 
did  not  call  for  it,  nothing  can  ever  justify 
it.— I  am  sure  my  opinion  never  shall,  f 
consider,  therefore,  the  case  of  this  Ame* 
rican  war ;  its  operations  are  combined  with 
the  nature  of  tne  country,  more  than  half 
a  wilderness,  and  with  the  interests  and 
nature  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  this  wil- 
derness. No  war  can  be  carried  on  in 
that  country  in  which  the  Indians  will  not 
mix.  That  belligerent  power  which  hath 
not  them  with  it,  will  have  them  against 
it.  The  idea  of  a  neutrality  is  a  delusive 
notion,  and  impracticable  in  fact;  and 
never  was  taken  up  by  any  party,  but  as 
a  succ^daneum,  to  be  triea  after  such 
party  had  miscarried  in  the  attempt,  to 
engage  the  Indians  to  act  offensively  with 
them.  These  were  the  politics  of  the 
French  in  the  last  war;  after  we  had  got 
the  Indians  from  them,  and  engaged  to  us, 
their  whole  efforts  were  employed  to  en- 
gage the  Indians  to  a  neutrality.  The 
same  spirit  of  politics,  on  the  same  ground, 
led  the  Congress,  in  this  war,  (after  thej 
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had  failed  in  th^ir  attempt  to  engage  con- 
federated Indians)  to  follow  the  plauBible 
line  of  neutrality  in  the  temper  of  modera- 
tion and  humanity.  They  are  an  informed^ 
a  wise,  and  a  prudent  body  of  men  ;  all 
their  conduct  has  been  measured  by  tlie 
rules  which  wisdom  and  prudence  dictate; 
they,  therefore,  first  tried  to  engage  the 
Indians,  knowing  that  there  is  an  absolute', 
unavoidable,  and  direct  necessity  of  em- 
ploying the  Indians  ofiPensively,  and  mix- 
ing them  in  with  their  arms  ancl  operations. 
Without  referring  to,  or  quotins  the  whole 
course  of  the  French  and  English  politicsi^ 
in  America,  respecting  this  matter;  and 
their  various  attempts  to  engage  and  se- 
cure the  arms  of  the  Indians  to  their  re- 
spective party ;  I  will  inform  the  House, 
that  one  and  almost  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  colo- 
nies in  America,  convened  and  held  at  Al- 
bany in  1754,  was  to  persuade  and  engage 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  and  their 
allies  to  take.up  the  hatchet  (in  aid  of  the 
British  cUuse)  against  the  French.  So 
much  for  the  spirit  of  American  politics 
in  this  case*  And,  in  consequence  of  the 
absolute,  unavoidable,  and  direct  necessity 
of  such  measures,  the  instructions  given 
last  war  uniformly  by  the  several  succeed- 
ing ministers,  to  general  Braddock,  to  ge- 
neral Shirley,  to  lord  Loudon,  to  general 
Abercrombie,  and  general  Amherst,  were 
to  this  very  purpose. 

From  seemg  that  the  Indians  must  be 
employed ;  from  seeing  that  the  necessity 
was  unavoidable ;  from  feeling,  at  the  same 
time,  a  horror  of  their  being  permitted  to 
act  their  cruelties  in  violation  of  every  idea 
of  humanity,  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  jura  belli 
observed  by  civilized  nations  amongst  each 
other,  it  was,  that,  being  in  a  situation 
which  gave  a  right  and  power  to  do  it,  I 
formed  in  consultation  and  concert  with 
ipy  friend,  colonel,  afterwards,  sir  William 
Johnson,  the  plan  of  Indian  administration 
and  establishment,  which  put  the  Indians, 
when  employed  in  conjunction  with  our 
troops,  under  such  a  superintendency  and 
lead  as  might  direct  their  operations,  in  con- 
formity to  tlie  laws  of  nations  and  ;ura  belli; 
the  establishment  of  the  superintendency ; 
the  forming  the  Indians  into  war  compa- 
nies; the  getting  war-leaders  (by  means 
agreeable  to  their  own  mode  of  choosing 
them)  appointed  to  command  and  conduct 
them ;  the  forms  of  the  commissions  and 
instructions,  were  all  settled  at  that  time. 
From  ttiat  period^  I  believe  few,  if  any, 
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of  those  outrageous  acts  of  cruelty 
barbarity,  before  experienced,  htfe 
committed.    In- 1756,  upon  the 
ment  of  sir  W.  Johnson  to  be 
the  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  engag^l 
be  employed  under  lord  Loudon 
formed  into  four  companies,  with 
appointed  over  them.     The  forms  ai 
commissions  and   instructions  settled 
that  time  were  constantly  observed 
the  whole  of  the  last  war:  and  upoRi 
asking  the  question  in  office,  I  have 
told  that  the  same  have  been 
during  this  unhappy  war.    If  any 
mander  in  chief  has  at  any  time  be_ 
duced,  from  any  ideas,  diTOrent  from 
preventive  system,  to  give  a  loose  to 
rein  by  which  the  savage  spirit  of 
Indians  was  restrained ;  or,  if  any  ii 
per  persons  h^ve  beto  employed,  wbol 
encouraged,  or  even  permitted  the  ~ 
to  indulge  their  old  savage  cruelty, 
I  think,  deserve  the  most  severe 
ment.    We  ought  first  to  enquire, 
ther  the  like  establishments   have 
observed;  whether  the  like  commii 
and  instructions  have  been  issued  m 
war  as  in  the  last :   we  ought 
enquire,   whether    any  improper 
have  been  employed  ?    whether  they 
carried  their  command  so  as  ta 
rage  or  permit  any  cruelties  or 
rigours  in    the  execution?     W^e 
condemn  what  from   necessity  has 
a   constant  and  invariable    measure 
the    American  warfare,  that  of  ei 
ing  Indians :  but  if  any  savage  bai 
contrary   to  the  law  of  nations  and 
jura  beiUf  have  been  committed,  there 
censure  ought  to  fall ;  and'  in  pi 
as  the  fault   rises  into  criminality, 
censure  ought  to  be  accompanied 
punishment. 

So  much,  Sir,  for  what  is  past.    If 
House  will  indulge  me  to  speak  to 
rangements,  which  I  think  might  be 
for  the  future,  respecting  these  Indian  i 
vices,  I  think  the  necessity  of  empl< 
them  may  be  avoided ;  I  know,  ana  ^ 
fore  speak  directly,  that  any  idea  of  an  1 
dian  neutrality  is  nonsense,  is  delos* 
dangerous  nonsense ;  if  both  we  and 
Americans  were  agreed  to  observe  a 
neutrality  in  not  employing  them, 
would  then  plunder  and  scalp  both 
indiscriminately.    Although  this  is  niy< 
nion,  founded  on  the  knowledge  and 
perience  I  have  had  in  these  matters; 
I  am  persuaded,  that  if  we  and  the  Ai 
ricans  could  come  to  some  stipulationi 
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ODFeotioQ,  that  we  would  mutually,  and 
B  ooe  spirit  of  good  faith,  not  suffer  the 
ndians  to  intermeddle,  but  to  consider 
nd  set  against  them  as  enemies,  wlierever 
ley  did  execute  any  hostilities  against 
Djofthe  British  nation,  equally,  whether 
logliBh  or  Americans,  all  this  horrid  busi- 
m  might  be  prevented,  or  at  least  in 
rest  measure  restrained.    If  government 
puM  io  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  hu- 
anity  adopt  this  idea,  and  if  parliament 
oold  by  any  means  find  their  way  to  give 
Dction  to  it :    if  government,  in   this 
inper,  and  under  this  sanction,  would 
^pose  to  the  Congress  the  terms  of  such 
cooTentioo,  I  am  certain,  that  the  Con- 
Ksi  woald  embrace  it  with  sincerity,  and 
tecote  it  with  good  faith.    This  is  a 
essure  that  woiud  have  nothing  to  do 
itli  the  object  of  the  war ;  and  yet  this 
irit,  thus  aiming  to  regulate  the  means 
f  restraining  its  rigours  and  cruelty,  might 
K»me  the  first   seed  of  peace.    This 
Dold  open  grounds  that  might  lead  to 
ntual  good  dispositions  and  good  offices ; 
id  who  shall  say  what  may  not  arise  out 
^  this;  I  think  I  see  clearly,  such  a  be- 
iuuog  would  end  in  peace ;  government 
ill  Doi  commit  any  of  its  rights  or  in- 
Rstsin  making  the  proposd;  the  very 
pkiog  it  would  lay  the  grounds  of  agree- 
lot.    ^Here  a  mark  of  almost  general 
frobation  showed  itself  by,  Hear  him ! 
PD  all  sides  of  the  House.]     I  hail  the 
Ippy  omen;  I  think  I  see  the. spirit  of 
lace  arising  in  the  House,  and  may  it 
pnate  all  our  breasts  I  I  am  so  confident 
It  this  measure  would  be  adopted  and 
IPceed;  and  that  it  would  finally  lead  to 
I  opening  a  treaty  for  peace  itself;  that 
prerDment  will  take  it  up  as  a  measure, 
tt  this  House  give  its  sanction  to  it,  I 
%  without  commission,  without  pay,  or 
I  expectation  of  any  reward  whatsoever, 
» myself  to  the  Congress,  and  make  the 
fipoial :  and  though  I  take  with  me  no 
Bmission,  by  which  government  may  be 
Emitted ;  yet  if  the  proposal  is  accepted 
i  agreed  to,  I  will  find  a  way  to  give  as- 
(ance  to  the  Congress,  that  they  may 
too  my  proposal;  I  will  put  myself  into 
|ff  hands  as  an  hostage  for  the  truth  of 
!>t  I  propose,  and  for  the  good  faith  of 
p^^nunent.    On  this  ground  I  am  ready 
^  out  this  moment.    I  feel  not  a  little 

Spy  that  what  1  have  said  is  well  re- 
^  by  the  House ;  whether  it  will  be 
0epted  and  adopted  by  government,  I 
Mv  not    I  feel  that  I  have  done  my 

|ty. 

[VOU  XIX.] 


Colonel  Barre  highly  comnlimented 
Mr.  Burke  on  his  speech,  and  noped  he 
would  publish  it,  which  if  he  did,  he  would 
go  and  nail  it  upon  every  church-door^ 
where  he  saw  the  King's  proclamation  for 
the  fast.  He  shewed,  from  former  transac- 
tions in  the  late  war,  how  difficult  it  wa4 
for  any  general  to  keep  the  savages  in  any 
kind  of  order,  especially  where  the  ni^m-i 
her  of  regulars  was  not  sufficient  to  over« 
awe  them.  He  mentioned  an  instance^ 
in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pre- 
serve tlie  life  of  a  prisoner,  but  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  dex- 
terity  that  he  had  accomplished  it  by 
stealing  as  it  were  the  man  from  theur 
hands,  not  by  dint  of  discipline  or  threats* 
He  mentioned  that  in  the  late  affair  be- 
tween col.  St.  Leger  and  general  Harkener^ 
near  Fort  Stanwix,  several  of  the  general'a 
men  being  taken  prisoners,  sir  W.  John- 
son, who  commanded  the  savages,  finding 
several  of  the  prisoners,  who  from  his  own 
knowledge,  were  not  friends  to  the  Ame^ 
rican  cause,  but  forced  into  the  service, 
he  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
soners, putting  them  into  a  house,  and 
telling  the  Indians,  that  they  were  |iia 
friends,  and  their  persons  sacred ;  and  yet 
in  the  night  the  houses  were  broke  open, 
and  those  very  men  massacred. 

Mr.  James  LuttreU  repeated  lord  G« 
Germaine's  words,  **  if  we  were  sure  the 
Americans  would  not  employ  the  Indians, 
if  we  ceased  to  employ  them,  he  should 
certainly  prefer  neutrality  to  such  horrid 
massacre ;"  he  objected  to  giving  minbtera 
the  credit  of  preferring  neutrality,  when 
that  neutrality  was  so  evidently  in  their 
power  to  be  acquired,  not  by  application 
to  the  savages,  but  to  the  Americans  ;  for 
if  both  sides  refused  to  pay  for  scalps, 
the  Indians  must  prefer  the  selling  of  furs, 
venison,  or  wild  fowl,  to  a  human  butchery, 
attended  with  infinite  danger  to  them- 
selves, and  no  profit.  That  they  might  be 
employed  as  pilots  and  hunters,  though 
he  thought  their  shewing  general  Bur- 
goyne  the  Hudson's  river,  had  proved  no 
advantage  to  this  country.  He  could  not 
conceive  neutrality  an  absurdity,  because 
it  would  imply,  that  tlie  minister  who 
stated  it  to  the  House  as  a  wise  measure 
was  ignorant  and  uninformed ;  and  it  was 
not  common  sense  to  say  the  Americana 
would  not  agree  to  it,  when  they  are  the 
sufferers  by  the  present  employment  of 
the  savages.  He  wished  for  the  papers 
relative  to  negociations  with  the  Indians, 
because  ministerial   assertions  were  not 
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72,000^.  due  in  particular  to  the  house  in 
which  he  had  lately  been  a  partner ;  that, 
to  speak  for  one,  he  would  gladly  sell  it 
for  lOs,  in  the  pound.  He  further  stated, 
that  the  trade  to  America  and  the  West 
India  islands,  previous  to  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  v^ar,  might  amount  to  about 
eleven  millions  annually.  After  answer- 
ing of  other  questions  of  a  le^  important 
nature,  the  evidence  was  desired  to  with- 
draw. 

Beeston  LonSj  esq.  was  next  called. 
The  answers  given  by  Mr.  Long  to  the 
few  questions  put  to  him,  confirmed  what 
Mr.  Wooldridge  had  stated,  relative  to 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  register 
of  ships  was  kept  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
and  the  general  idea  of  its  authenticity 
which  prevailed  with  the  merchants,  in- 
surers, underwriters,  &c. 

Mr.  Abraham  Hake  also  corroborated 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wooldridge,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  secretary  to  the  society  of 
merchants  at  Lloyd's,  and  that  he  kept 
the  register  books.  Mr.  Hake  also  gave 
proof  of  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve it  from  error,  and  render  its  authen- 
ticity indisputable. 

JViliiam  Creightonj  esq.  not  only  cor- 
roborated the  alderman  in  the  most  ma- 
terial points,  but  added  many  new  facts 
which  nad  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge. 
He  stated  the  losses  suffered  by  the  mer- 
chants, in  consequence  of  the  captures 
made  by  the  American  privateers,  to  have 
amounted  to  at  least  two  millions  in  Oc- 
tober last,  and  that  by  this  time  they  could 
not  be  less  than  2,200,000^  That  the 
first  losses  of  the  merchants  were  occa- 
fiioned  by  the  prohibition  of  their  sending 
out  a  single  pound  of  powder  in  their  ships, 
which  was  strictly  enforced  previous  to 
the  merchants  being  stimulatea  to  petition 
the  privy  council,  and  obtain  licenses  to 
arm  their  ships.  That  letters  of  marque 
were  hardly  worth  taking  out,  asr  they 
were  of  little  service,  unless  those  who 
had  them  fell  in  with  an  American  to- 
bacco ship,  and  that  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  chance  as  the  obtainment  of  a  10  or 
S0,000/.  prize  in  the  lottery.  That  the 
windward  islands  had  been  most  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Americans, 
from  having  an  insufficient  number  of 
ahips  to  guard  and  protect  them.  That 
the  island  of  Tobago,  in  particular,  had 
for  a  long  time  no  man  of  war  near  it,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  Americans  had 
leaded  and  ravaged  the  plantations,  carry- 
ing fifty  ne^oes  at  a  time  off  <me  estate* 


I  That  at  length  he,  with  other  mercbBBl% 
had  applied  in  form  to  the  lords  of  theAik 
miralty,  and  desired  that  two  ships  mdit 
be  sent  there ;  that  the  greatest  attentwa 
had  been  paid  them  at  the  Admink}^ 
office,  andf  the  prayer  of  their  petitidi 
had  been  instantly  complied  with.  ThU 
he  foresaw  that  Tobago  would  share  dbi 
fate  it.  did,  long  before  it  happened  fhm 
viewing  its  situation  in  the  charts,  ml 
knowing  that  the  ships  on  the  West  Inii 
station  were  inadequate  to  the  protectioa  ' 
so  many  islands.  That  the  prohibitiM 
the  merchants  having  gunpowder  od  ' 
their  ships,  merely  to  prevent  powder 
ball  being  conveyed  to  the  r^iek,  was 
founded,  because  that  as  long  as  A 
found  money,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
her  obtaining  ammunition,  &c. 

G.  Olivej  esq.  proved  the  damage 
the  Newfoundland  traders ;  fifty  ol 
ships  he  declared  had  been  taken,  of 
the  average  value  of  2,000^  each, ' 
a  great  many  small  vessels,  of  about  9 
S(X)^  value  upon  the  bank8.^-UiM» ' 
cross-examination,  he  dedared  that 
trade  was  much  improved  of  late,  sod 
in  consequence  of  the  Americans  \ 
deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  it, 
sent  more  fish  to  Bilboa  and  the  foi 
markets  than  ever,  and  that  if  men 
ships  could  be  procured,  it  would  tura 
a  very  beneficial  branch  of  conuneroe ; 
that  the  fishermen's  price  was  * 
from  8  to  14^  a  voyage,  and  the 
wages  from  S5  to  70s,  a  month. 

John  Shoolbred^  esa.  of  Mark-lsae, 
clared  himself  an  Airican  merchant 
an  under-writer.    He  confirmed  the 
counts  of  the  book  at  Lloyd's,  and 
that  the  African  trade  had  been  m 
injured  in  conseouence  of  the  A 
war:  that  upwaras  of  ^00  sail  were 
nerally  engaged  in  that  trade,  pi 
the  war :  tiiat  not  a  fourth  of  that  m 
not  above  40  ships,  were  now  sent 
that  15  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  had 
taken  by  the  Americans :  that  the  » 
value  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  to  Airics, 
wards,  was  about  7»000iL  and  her  ' 
ward  fireight  of  slaves  worth  about  9,< 
that  each  dave  was  worth  at  least  55/- 
the  value  of  the  ships  lost  was  1 
upon  a  very  moderate  calculatioa: 
the  first  ship  was  taken  in.  March*  1 
the    Americans  not  having  before 
time  any  market  to  carry  the 
.African  ships  to;  and  that  all  the 
were  taken  near,  and  most  of  them  in 
of  Bartwdoes^  after  having  got  over 
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natunJ  risk  of  the  ▼oyage.— Upon  his 
«ros6-eiaminatioi]y  he  allowed,  that  those 
viio carried  on  the  African  slave  trade  for- 
nerij,  had  lately  sent  ships  to  fish  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  that  the  whale  trade  there 
pronuBed  to  (urn  out  exceedingly  advan- 
ligeouSy  and  that  this  trade  was  formerly 
CDJoyed  by  the  Americans. 
;  Edward  Payney  esq.  of  Comhill,  proved 
Ettknew;  he  chiefly  corroborating  what 
Ae  other  witnesses  had  said. 

The  lords  who  principally  concerned 
themselves  in  the  exammation  of  these 
ntoeoeswere  the  dukes  of  Richmond, 
IdtOD  and  Manchester;  the  nuirquis  of 
kockiDgham,  lords  Effingham  and  Cam- 
iieo.  The  Lord  President^  and  lords 
Sandwich,  Dunmore,  Sondes^  Lyttelton, 
M  Derby. 

i  Feb.  9.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
M>  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
|be  State  of  the  Nation,  the  House  went 
bto  a  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  the 
|Kble  duke  (of  Richmond)  had  brought  a 
lumber  of  persons  to  prove  certain  facts 
Nlatrre  to  the  commerce  of  this  country ; 
that  in  order  to  prevent  an  ex  parte  evi- 
koce  from  going  abroad,  without  having 
le  other  side  enquired  into,  such  as  what 
piKs  the  rebellious  colonies  had  sustain- 

£to  balance  our  loss,  he  would  beg  per- 
Bon  to  call  Mr.  George  Gostling. 
i^  The  Duke  of  Richmond  objected  to  this 
Motion  as  informal ;  he  said  he  would  by 

E  means  ^ideavour  to  preclude  his  lord- 
p  from  bringing    what  evidences   he 
'  iased  relative  to  this  enquiry,  provided 
produced  them  in  a  proper  time ;  that 
evidences  lay  open  to  his  lordship's 
»-examination,  and  he  had  it  in  nis 

ter  to  controvert  or  dispute  say  thing 
iced;  but  now  to  take  up  another 
patter,  before  the  former  was  disposed  of, 
Nff  ia  his  opinion,  unparliamentary,,  and 
lot  dealing  with  that  candour  which  he 
|Kpected  from  the  noble  lord.  That, 
I  respect  to  himself,  he  wpealed  to  their 
Nships,  whether  he  did  not,  in  every 

S;e  of  this  enquiry,  previously  acquaint 
r  lordships  of  the  substance  of  his  in- 
laded  motion. 

I  The  debate  on  this  became  general,  the 
U)rd  Chancellor,  lords  Sandwich,  Gower, 
UJftteUon  and  Bristol,  contending  for  the 
^riety  of  lord  Sandwich's  motion ;  the 
nhes  of  Bicbraond,  Grafton,  and  lord 
^deo,  opposing  it :  the  Committee  di- 
Mpd;  Contenu  66;  Noo-coutenU  25. 


Mr.  George  Gostling  was  ordered  to  the 
bar,  who,  upon  several  questions  nut  to 
him,  answered  substantially  as  follows: 
Tjiat  he  was  a  proctor  in  the  court  of  Ad- 
miralty. [Here  lord  Sandwich  delivered 
him  in  a  list  of  prizes  taken  from  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  the  number  of  S8,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  swear  to  the  condemni^ 
tion  of  these  ships  ?  Mr.  Gostling  answer- 
ed, he  could,  except  two  out  of  the  list, 
which  were  then  under  condemnation. 
Aye,  says  my  lord,  that  is  the  same  thing.] 
Mr,  Gostling  then  said,  there  were  eleven 
more  to  be  added  to  this  list  which  were 
considered  as  Droits  of  Admiralty.  Being 
cross-examined  by  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
whether  ships  under  condemnation  were 
the  same  as  ships  absolutely  condemned  ? 
He  answered  not,  however  probable  it  was 
they  would  be  so.  In  respect  to  the  value 
ana  appropriation  of  the  cargoes,  he  an- 
swerea,  he  could  not  exactly  state  the 
former,  but  the  general  appropriation  of 
them  were  two-thirds  to  the  captors,  upon 
lawful  prizes,  and  one-third  when  thej 
were  Droits  of  Admiralty.  Being  asked 
how  the  residue  of  the  money  was  applied, 
and  whether  it  was  not  given  to  discharge 
arrears  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Ad- 
miralty? He  replied  he  had  beard  sow 
And  being  further  asked  by  what  law,  or 
precedent  the  judges  disposed  of  thilt  m<^ 
ney,  and  whether  he,  as  a  practitioner, 
could  recoUect  any  precedent  for  it  being 
disposed  of  thus  optionally  ?  He  said,  he 
could  not ;  but  that  he  believed  there  were 
some  precedents  for  it  in  queen.  Anne's 
wars. 

Mr.  Samud  Enderhy  deposed  substan- 
tiaUy  as  follows :  That  since  the  Prohibit 
tory-Act,  a  new  trade  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  southern  fisheries  of  America,  in 
which  he  was  a'  considerable  adventurer ; 
that  there  were  15  ships  then  on  the  trade, 
and  that  their  average  tonnage  was  170 
ton  each,  and  that  the  spermaceti  whale 
was  much  more  considerable  in  value  than 
the  common  whide  formerly  taken.  [Here 
lord  Sandwich  made  a  calculation,  that 
supposing  these  ships  brought  but  100 
tons  each,  the  calculation  would  be 
105,000^3  Being  examined  by  the  duke 
of  Richmond  and  lord  Camden,  he  said» 
that  the  general  freight  back  run  from  40 
to  50  ton  only,  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
might  be  their  success  this  year,  as  the 
ships  were  not  expected  until  about  June; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  still  increasing* 
He  likewise  spoke  of  two  other  fisheries, 
one  00  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  other 
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tb^  btnlcB  of  Newfoundland,  which  pro- 
mised to  turn  out  very  considerable :  that 
-tiie  ships  that  went  on  these  roytiges  were 
-manned  generally  with  British  sailors  (ex- 
jcept  four  Americans  to  each  ship,  who  in- 
structed the  rest  in  harpooning)  and  that 
4he  profits  of  the  outset  of  those  ships,  &c 
-centered  with  Great  Britain,  which  for- 
•merly,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  fishery, 
were  engrossed  by  New  England  men. 
JBeing  asked,  supposing  this  war  at  an 
end,  whether  the  Americans,  who  he  al- 
lowed to  be  more  expert  in  this  business 
than  our  people,  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
"duct  this  fishery  to  greater  advantage,  and 
undersell  us  at  foreign  markets  ?  He  be- 
lieved they  might.  Being  likewise  asked 
what  the  price  ^f  insurance  was  upon  this 
new  trade?  He  answered  15  per  cent. 
•Being  further  asked,  whether  the  very  in- 
creased price  of  spermaceti  whale,  though 
St  may  be  profitable  to  individuals,  did  not 
hurt  the  general  trade,  so  as  to  fail  heavy 
on  the  consumers?  He  candidl v. replied, 
he  could  not  speak  precisely  to  the  former 
|Nirt  of  that  question :  all  he  had  to  say 
upon  it  was,  that  his  endeavours  were  to 
get  as  much  by  it  as  he  could. 

Mr.  George  Davit  said  he  was  26  years 
concerned  in  the  whale  and  cod  fishery. 

.  In  respect  to  the  former  he  tried  to  take 
whales  witli  men  from  England,  but  though 
they  could  strike  them,  and  had  struck  se- 
veral of  late,  he  had  not  as  yet  taken  one; 

^  but  he  vras  in  hopes  of  succeeding  better 
tn  a  little  time.  In  respect  to  the  cod 
fishery,  it  was  not  decreased,  but  they 
wanted  men  for  that  service,  and  he  had 
«io  doubt,  if  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
would  discontinue  pressing,  there  might 
be  enough  found  m  that  service*!— Ad- 
journed. 

Feb.  11.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose, 
ttnd  after  a  short  speech,  wherein  he  reci^ 
pitulated  the  evidence  which  had  been 
eiven,  acquainted  their  lordships  that  he 
bad  a  few  motions  to  make  in  consequence 
of  that  evidence,  which  were  plain  matters 
of  fact,  and  which  would  be  grounds  for 
their  lordships'  farther  deliberation.  His 
motions  were ;  I*  **  That  it  appears  to 
this  House,  that  in  the  course  of  trade,  a 
very  considerable  balance  was  always  due 
from  the  merchants  in  North  America,  to 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  towaids 
the  disphai^  of  which  remittances  were 
made  in  goods  to  a  great  amount,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  troubles, 
lod  whilit  the  trade  betweoo  tUb'kiggdom 


imd  the  colonies  were  sufiered  toica^ 

open.  2.  That  dnce  the  passbg  die  sen 
ral  Acts  for  prohibiting,  the  fisheries  of  A 
colonies  in  North  America,  their  nnt« 
intercourse  with  eadi  other,  and  sQ  tral 
and  commerce  between  them  and  d^ 
kingdom,  and  for  making  prize  of  tha 
ships,  and  distributing  the  value  of  A 
same,  as  if  they  were  the  e&cts  of  o^ 
enemies,  amongst  the  seamen  of  hb  lii 
jesty 's  navy,  the  number  of  vessels  bdsM 
ing  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  h 
ships  of  war  and  privateers,  bdoDgiDgi 
the  said  colonies,  aaoount  to  7SS.  3.  Hi 
of  the  said  733  vessels,  it  appears  thit| 
have  been  released,  and  127  laukiil 
but  that  the  loss  on  the  latter,  for  nhtd 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  cargo,  ^ 
loss  of  a  market,  must  have  been  m 
considerable.  4.  That  the  loss  of  a 
remaining  559  vessels,  which  have  bi$ 
carried  into  port,  appears  from  tboeq 
mination  of  merchants,  to  amount  tod 
least  2,600,000/.  5.  That  of  200  di 
annually  employed  in  the  African  trai 
before  the  commencement  of  the  |>re« 
civil  war,  whose  value,  upon  an  avert|| 
was  about  9,000/.  each,  there  are  sot  nai 
40  of  the  said  ships  employed  in  the  d 
trade,  whereby  there  is  a  diminotios^ 
this  branch  of  commerce  of  1(50  Am 
which  at  9,000/.  each,  amount  to  a  Im^ 
1,440,000/.  per  annum.  6.  Thst  1^ 
price  of  insurance  to  the  West  Indies  m 
North  America,  is  increased  from  %  ^ 
2|,  to  5  per  cent,  with  convoy,  but  v^ 
out  convoy,  and  unarmed,  thesaidimttfas^ 
has  been  made  at  15  per  cent,  bat  geoenl| 
ships  in  such  circumstances  cannot  be  f 
sured  at  all.  7.  That  the  price  of 
men's  wages  is  raised  from  SO  to  65f. 
month.  8.  That  the  price  of 
increased  from  8  to  70».  per  cwt.  ~  9. 
the  price  of  spermaceu  oil  has  inc 
from  S5L  to  70/.  per  ton.  10.  Thitd| 
price  of  tar  is  raised  from  7  aod8«.toM 
per  barrel  11.  That  the  price  i 
sugars,  and  all  commodities  nioalh 
West  Indies,  and  divers  sorts  of  m4 
stores  from  North  America,  is  srest^i^ 
hanoed.  12.  That  the  pvasent  dimiiislMI 
of  the  African  trade,  tne  Bittfrupti08l| 
the  North  American  trade  to  toe  Wii 
Indies,  and  the  captures  made  of  the  Wif| 
India  ships,  have  gready  distressed  ti 
British  colonies  in  the  West  indies.  H 
That  the  numbers  of  American  mnstsai 
of  which  authentic  accounts  nave  besi 
received,  amount  to  178;  aad  dut^ 
carried  2)5S6  guns^. and  at  ImK  U|W 
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leoneB,  reckoning  80  men  in  each  ship. 
li.  That  of  jfcbe  above  privateere,  S4t  have 
to  taken^Vbich  carried  S,217  nieBy 
Kiich  is  more  than  94  men  to  each  vessel." 
The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said^  he  all  along, 
ram  the  moment  this  enquiry  into  the 
tste  of  the  nation  began,  dreaded  it ;  not 
a  his  ownaccounty  but  on  account  of  the 
^eral  hurt  it  may  produce,  that  of  lay- 
ig  optQ  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
which  be  confessed  this  country  was 
Bder)  and  which  should  not  be  laid 
(KD.  If  the  noble  duke  who  began  this 
tqui^  had  calculated  the  losses  of  the 
DODtrj  by  capture  of  vessels,  &c  before 
bt  ihould  be  admitted,  there  should  be 
educted  the  value  of  all  the  prizes  taken 
f  the  English  from  the  Americans,  which, 
ilting  the  number  of  prizes  at  901h,  and 
Ich  prize  worth  2j000i.  amounted  to 
i808,0OO^.  His  lordship  said,  great  ad- 
iBtages  were  gained  by  the  new  fisheries, 
id  concluded,  that  though  nobody  wish- 
I  an  end  to  the  war  more  than  he  did, 
et  the  continuance  of  it  was,  in  many 
ilpects,  advantageous  to  this  country, 
ri  would  be  more  so. 
The  Dake  of  Richmond  said,  he  was 
irprised  to  bear  his  lordships'  detail 
ij^ed  as  an  argument  for  not  deciding  on 
m  motion,  as  it  did  not  mix  with  any 
her  matter,  but  resulted  from  facts 
<>ved  at  their  lordship's  bar.  "  He  was, 
ktefer,  more  surprised  at  the  conclusion 
awn  fi'om  that  aetail,  <*  that  because  a 
imber  of  vessels  had  been  taken,  they 
tte  to  be  balanced  by  another  number  of 
SkIs  taken,  on  the  other  side,  and  con- 
qaently  no  loss  to  the  nation  upon  the 
Me."  1  do  not  mean,  said  his  grace, 
be  particularly  pointed  to  individuals ; 
i  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  permit  me 
separate  at  present  the  man  from  the 
fee.  I  therefqre  say,  speaking  to  be  so 
iierstood,  I  do^not  wonder  at  all  the 
loesses  which  have  overwhelmed  this 
BBtryy  when  a  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
^marine  department  of  this  nation,  be- 
^  such  ignorance.  What,  my  lords, 
Ko  the  merchants  of  this  country  have 
1733  ships,  valued  at  above  two  millions 
money ;  to  say  that  the  commerce  of 
s  country  is  not  affected  by  such  a  loss, 
cause  an  equal  number  of  ships  have 
en  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
izes  distributed  to  Britidi  seamen  !  This 
10  fas  from  beinga  balance  in  our  favour, 
idds^  to  our  loss,  for  if  we  were  not  at 
t  with  America,  the  value  of  dl  Uiese 
fgoes  in  the  circuitous  course  of  trade 
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must  center  with  Great  Britato.  Hia 
grace  then  adverted  to  his  question,  which 
was  no  more  than  for  the  committee  to 
aOow,  as  a  resolution,  part  of  what  had 
been  already'  evidenced  at  the  bar,  and 
which  would  enable  their  lordships  the 
better  to  see  the  grounds  they  stood  on  ia 
respect  to  America,  and  oonsequently 
know  what  line  to  take. 

The  Eari  of  Sv^j^  opposed  the  mo- 
tions on  the  impropriety  of  acknowledging 
what  ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  at  se 
critical  a  period,  the  weakness  of  the  na» 
tion :  he  said,  the  beet  way  of  going  on  ia 
this  business  would  be,  to  let  adl  the  p»« 
pers  lie  on  their  lordships*  table  for  gene- 
ral information,  and  do  the  best  tbej 
could  either  to  remedy  defects,  or  other- 
wise, but  bv  no  meant  to  reiolva  upon  thft 
national  imbecility. 

The  Duke  of  Urafton  ealled  upon  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  question  thev 
were  to  decide  upon,  which  was  a  fiict  al- 
ready establishea,  and  which  their  lord- 
ships could  not  refuse  their  assent  to :  he 
said,  he  did  not  know,  nor  was  it  material 
to  know,  what  the  noble  duke  afterwards 
meant  •  to  go  into ;  so  much  was  dear 
ground,  and  would  be  a  very  proper  one 
tor  their  lordships  to  form  some  resolu- 
tions upon  respecting  the  present  war  witlk 
America. 

A  debate  ensued  about  the  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  question.  Some  were  for 
putting  it  affirmatively  or  negatively, 
others  a  previous  Question ;  but  as  the  lat- 
ter could  not  be  adopted  in  the  committee, 
a  motion  was  made  for  lord  Scarsdale 
quitting  the  chair,  and  the  House  divided: 
Contents  80 ;  Non-contents  32.  The 
committee  being  dissolved,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  resumed  the  woolpack,  when 
the  previous  Question,  **  That  this  motion 
be  now  put,"  being  put  separately,  on  the 
duke's  Resolutions,*  they  all  passed  in  the 
negative,  without  a  division. 

Debate  in  the  Committee  on  ih^  State  of 
the  Nation  upon  Mr.  Foa^B  Motion  relative 
to  the  State  of  the  British  Forces  in  Ame^ 

rtca*]  P^^<  ^1*  "^^  House  went  into 
a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 
Before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  lord 
North  said,  he  should,  on  Tuesday  the 
17th,  propose  to  the  House  a  Plan  or  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  Mr«  Puhepey 
having  taken  the  chair, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  stated  a  number  of 
facts  relative  to  the  army  serving  in  Ameri- 
ca, which  facts  were  founded  on  conclusions 
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drawn  from  the  iaformation  on  the  table. 
He  observed,  that  there  was  such  a  num- 
ber of  effective  men  in  America  ^69864) 
in  the  year  1774;  that  by  comparing  the 
reinforcements  sent  out  the  next  year, 
added  to  the  forces  then  on  the  spot,  with 
the  returns  at  the  conclusion  of  that  year, 
it  would  give  the  total  deficiency,  which 
under  its  several  heads  amounted  to  the 
total  loss;  to  with  the  years  177.6  and 
1777 :  thus,  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  America  the  first  year,  the 
reinforcements  and  recruits  of  each  suc- 
cessive year,  and  comparing  the  amount 
of  those  several  totals  with  the  last  returns, 
the  difference  between  the  latter  and  the 
former  shewed  exactly  the  loss  of 'men 
alain  in  batde^  or  dead,  or  otherwise  inca- 
pacitated/or  service,  by  wounds,  captivity, 
and  sickness. 

This,  he  observed,  was  the  first  part  of 
his  plan,  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  lives,  and 
loss    of  service,    under  their   respective 
heads ;  the  other  part  of  it  would  be,  to 
estimate  the   loss  of  treasure,  which  he 
computed,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to 
be  uill  25  millions    spent,    which,   with 
20.000  lives  lost,  that  being  the  difference, 
he   said,  between  the  troops  serving  in 
America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and   the  whole  of  the  embarkations,  he 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, whether  it  was  not  full  time — (consi- 
dering that' we  had  gained  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  by  this  fatal  contest  hitherto, 
but  a  powerful,  numerous,  and  well-disci- 
plined enemy,  instead  of  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  to  contend  with) — to  think  of  the 
critical  and  alarming  situation  of  public 
'  affairs.    Whether  our  resources  of  men 
and  money  were  equal  to  the  difficult  and 
hazardous   task  of -conquest;  or  if  that 
should  appear,  on  enquiry,  to  be  totally 
impracticable,  whether  parliament  should 
]K)t,  and  that  immediately,   devise  some 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  our  public  ca- 
lamities, and  endeavour  to  avert  those  im- 
minent dangers  with  which  we  are  threats 
ened  on  every  side.    If  ministers,  while 
they  hold  out  the  plan  of  conciliation,  will 
at  the  same  time  have  the  candour  to  ac- 
quaint the  House,  how  much  treasure  has 
been  wasted,  how  many  lives  have  been 
Jost,  •  how  many    disgraces    have    been 
brought  on  the  nation,  by  this  mad,  im- 
provident, and  destructive  war,  he  would 
most  certainly  join  them  ; — that  25  mil- 
lions of  money  have  been  already  spent, 
or  the  faith  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged 
for  the  expenditure;    and  that  20,000 


lives  had  been  thrown  away  to  no  mamia 
of  purpose;  but,  if  at  all  practicable,  u 
make  conciliation  infinitely  more  difficol 
than  if  the  sword  had  never  been  drtwn 
a  shilling  spent,  or  a  life  lost. 

He  gave  the  most  ample  testimony  ti 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  th 
generals ;  and  contended,  that  tbey  m 
carried,  not  for  want  of  skill  in  their  pn> 
fession,  or  from  neglect  of  duty,  \m 
merely  because  they  were  employed  in  1 
service,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  tbei 
to  succeed ;  and  if  ministers  shewed  an 
trace  of  wisdom  throughout  their  who! 
conduct,  it  was  in  their  choice  of  the  (^ 
cers  they  sent  out,  though  they  now  banfj 
insinuated,  that  it  was  only  in  the  choioi 
of  generals  that  they  were  deceived;  am 
that  it  was  to  their  fault  alone,  that  all  oa 
miscarriages  in  the  prosecution  of  theoei 
sures  could  be  justly  imputed. 

He  said,  he  had  been  informed,  diat  i 

was  intended  to  send  out  other  genenk 

and  on  that  ground  that  great  expectatioi 

were  formed  from  tlie  next  campa^ 

but,  for  his  part,  he  expected,  that  vhoai 

should  succeed  to  the  present  gentleai 

in   command,  would  just  meet  with  d| 

fate  of  their  predecessors ;   they  would  |^ 

one  day  charged  with  indolence,  inactifitt 

and  want  of  spirit ;  with  a  designed  pra 

crastination  ot  the  war,  firom  rootiTei  i 

lucre  and  private  interest ;    and  the  nai^ 

with  Quixotism,  knight-errantry,  and  0 

ceeding  the  instructions  under  whicbtkaj 

were  to  act.    He  turned  again  to  theia 

tended  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  m  di( 

blue  ribbon,  and  assured  his  lordship,  t]H|| 

if  his  plan  was  a  fair,  open  one,  foandedi| 

justice  and  good  policy,  and  warranted  M 

the  principles  of  the  constitution,  he  wod^ 

venture  to  answer  for  his  side  of  the  Hoin^ 

that  it  would  meet  with  their  most  bev^ 

concurrence.     He  feared  it  would  notaai 

swer  this  description  ;   because  he  cooii 

hardly  be  persuaded,  unless  the  idea  d 

tyranny,  cruelty,  and  meanness  were  in* 

sepiarable,  that  the  same  men  who  hadm 

jected  the  roost  humble  petitions  and  da* 

tiful  remonstrances  with  haughtmess  wd 

contempt,  could  ever  consent  to  hold  out 

any  plan  which  was  meant  to  secure  thoi| 

rights  wl)ich  they  had  all  along  attemptd 

to  annihilate  by  the  sword,  thereby  addiag 

tyranny  and  cruelty  to  oppression  and  ifr* 

justice.    He  then  read  his  several  Resofa^ 

tions,  which  amounted  to  12  in  nomber; 

that  there  was  such  a  number  of  troops  in 

America  in  1774,  so  many  sent  in  177% 

total  of  that  year,  and  so  on  with  1776  aat 
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trrit  which  ought,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
latter  year  to  have  amounted  to  48,000 
dkti?e  men  and  a  fraction ;  that  by  the 
Jast  returns,  foreigners  and  British  included, 
didnotamouDt  to  more  than  28,000,  con* 
ieqoeotlj  the  loss  was  20,000  men. 
Whence  be  drew  this  conclusion,  that  if 
with  SQch  a  number  of  troops  so  little 
could  be  done,  it' was  clear,  that  the  carry- 
ing on  tlie  war,  either  to  terrify  the  Ame- 
ricans into  obedience,  or  to  subdue  them, 
wag  impracticable.  His  first  Resolution 
moved  was ;  ^*  That  it  appears  to^this  Com- 
mittee, that  in  the  year  1774,  the  whole  of 
the  kod  forces  serving  in  North  America 
did  hot  amount  to  more  than  6,864  effec- 
inre  men,  officers  included." 

Lord  Barrington  said,  he  highly  disap 
Ijrovsd  of  the  motion,  as  improper  and  ill- 
timed  ;  but  when  he  knew  some  of  the 
hn.  gentleman's  proposed  resolutions  were 
|mt  founded  in  fact,  ne  had  no  difficulty  in 
living  them  a  direct  negative.     The  hon. 

Etieman  stated,  that  20,000  men  had 
0  lost  already  in  this  war ;  this,  he  con- 
jCBded,  was  founded  in  gross  error,  for, 
vf  the  returns  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
ft  pUinly  appeared,  that  instead  of  20,000 
men  being  lost,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Med,  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  war, 
ms  no  more  than  1,200.  lie  did  not 
■ean  to  include  in  that  number  those  who 
M  natural  deaths,  or  deserted,  or  were 
pde  prisoners,  or  were  unfit  for  service 
krougb  wounds  or  sickness,  but  such  only 
1^  vere  slain  in  battle.  If,  therefore,  the 
Bsolution  concerning  the  loss  of  men  was 
p  go  out  into  the  world,  it  would  convey 
I  very  fiilse  idea,  and  looking  on  it  in  that 
gbt,  he  should  give  it  his  hearty  negative. 
Mr.  GrenviUe^  in  an  animated  speech, 
ondemned  the  conduct  of  the  American 
tar.  He  acknowledged,  that  he  always 
bught,  and  should  ever  continue  to  think, 
s  the  event  of  the  present  contest  what 
niight,  that  parliament  had  a  right  to 
ive  a  controul  over  America;  to  levy 
ftes,  to  regulate  its  trade»  and  secure  the 
ipnopoly  of  its  commerce.  The  establish- 

8:  and  maintaining  of  colonies  would  be 
y,  were  it  otherwise ;  the  protecting 
em,  when  they  were  not  aUe  to  protect 
id  defend  themselves,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
ince,  which  has  ever  been,  and  always 
ttst  be  the  case,  from  the  nature  of  such 
tablisfaments,  would  not  be  folly,  but 
idnesa  in  the  extreme,  if,  when  they  er- 
red at  a  state  of  strength  and  maturity, 
be  no  longer  in  want  of  our  aid,  they 
fire  to  be  at  liberty  entirely  to  throw  off 
[VOU'XIX.] 


all  dependence,  ai^d  disclaim  all  connection 
with  the  parent-state,  and,  by  so  doing, 
establish  their  own  greatness  on  the  ruin 
of  the  mother-country.  It  was  upon  these 
principles  that  he  had  supported  the  war, 
m  which  he  had  but  one  object,  revenue* 
These  principles  were  now  become  merely 
matter  of  speculation ;  such  as  they  were, 
however,  he  should  ever  retain  them  :  he 
therefore  did  not  mean  by  his  vote  of  that 
day  to  abandon  them ;  but  to  consider  the 
question  of  expediency,  which  must  decide 
upon  the  war.  He  deplored  the  disgrace 
brought,  not  upon  our  arms  but  on  our 
counsels,  by  the  rash  undigested  expedi* 
tion  from  Canada.  He  lamented  the  little 
protection  given  to  our  commerce,  the 
weiffht  of  insurance,  the  state  of  our  public 
credit;  to  these  circumstances  he  must 
yield ;  but  he  hoped  the  day  of  retribution 
would  come,  wnen  ministers  might  be 
called  to  a  severe  account  for  the  infamy 
which  they  have  brought  upon  this  coun* 
try,  by  their  conduct  of  a  war,  into  which 
they  had  deceived  the  country,  by  pro- 
mises of  a  revenue  which  they  now  aban- 
doned* 

He  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasurv  had  informed  the 
House,  that  he  would,  in  a  few  days,  pra« 

I>ose  to  its  consideration  a  plan  of  concU 
iation*  He  sincerely  wished  it  might  suc- 
ceed ;  but  he  had  every  reason  in  the  world 
to  believe  it  would  not.  A  previous  confi- 
dence between  the  parties  was  the  very 
basis  of  every  species  of  treaty-makiitg* 
The  noble  lord  hunself  would  not  venture 
to  say,  that  was  the  case  between  minis- 
ters and  the  present  governing  powers  in 
America*  It  was  well  known,  tiiat  every 
possible  occasion  had  been  given  by  the 
present  administration,  to  fix  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  of  America,  and  their  leaders^ 
the  most  rooted  haired  and  inveterate  ran- 
cour. Under'  such  circumstances  of  dis- 
appointment and  disgrace  on  one  side, 
and  such  provocations  on  the  other,  he 
would  tt>p^  to  the  candour  of  those  whose 
dispositions  might  carry  them  to  the 
greatest  lengths,  in  point  of  expectation^ 
wheUier  Uiere  was  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect of  any  good  arising  from  a  treaty, 
ivhen  conducted  by  men  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  who  were  execrated 
from  one  end  of  the  North  American 
continent  to  the  other — ^men,  whose  best 
and  sinoerest  intentions  would  be  only 
interpreted  as  lures  to  ensnare  and  be- 
tray. He  was  rekdy  to  ^ive  the  noble 
lord  all  pos9ible  credit  for  hu  candour ;  bat 
.  [3  A] 
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whatever  his  intentions  may  be,  he  feared 
that  the  effect  of  his  proposed  plan,  partly 
from  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  and 
pjirtly  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  itself, 
would  be»  not  to  be  accepted  of  by  Ame- 
rica; which  would  furnish  ministers  with 
an  apology  to  try  the  experiment  of  one 
more  fatal  and  disgraceful  campaign; 
after  which,  he  would  venture  to  predicti 
that  all  further  attempts  to  subdue,  or 
treat  with  America,  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  country  irretrievably  lost  for  ever 
to  this. 

He  concluded  in  nearly  the  following 
words  :  The  itioment  is  cntical.  I  do  not 
think,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, but  the  colonies  may,  by  proper 
measures,  be  yet  brought  back  to  a  state 
of  constitutional  obedience  ;  and  that  we 
may  once  more  recover  their  affections. 
If  there  be  a  man,  who  has  served  this 
nation  with  honour  to  himself,  and  glory 
to  his  country ;  if  there  be  a  man,  who  has 
carried  the  arms  of  Great* Britain  trium- 
phant to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
that  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  people ;  if  there  be  a  man  of 
whom  the  House  of  Bourbon  stands  more 
peculiarly  in  awe ;  if  there  be  a  man  in 
this  country,  who  unites  the  confidence  of 
England  and  America,  is  not  he  the  pro- 
per person  to  treat  with  America,  and  not 
those  who  have  uniformly  deceived  or  op* 
pressed  them  ?  There  is  not  one  present, 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  person  to  whom  I 
allude.  You  all  know  tnat  I  mean  a  noble 
and  near  relation  :  [lord  Chatham.]  He 
b  the  man  whom  bis  Majesty  ought 
to  call  to  his  councils,  because  the  Ame- 
ricans revere  him,  and  the  unbiassed  part 
of  the  nation  would  most  cheerfully  trust 
cheir  dearest  interests  with  him.  I  know 
the  little  paltry  insinuations  which  may  be 
thrown  out  against  the  language  I  now 
hold;  and  can  only  sav,  that  I  despise 
them  as  much  as  1  shall  do  any  man  ca- 
pable of  using  them :  and  knowing  that 
there  is  not  the  man  nor  the  object  m  thb 
country  ^pable  of  making  me  cross  that 
board  against  my  opinion,  I  trust  that  this 
House  will  at  least  give  me  credit  for  the 
sincerity  with  which  I  deliver  it ;  and  if  it 
shall  be  found,  that  it  is  to  him  to  whom 
the  nation  looks  forward  for  its  salvation, 
it  is  a  duty  which  I  am  bold  to  say  his 
Majesty  owes  to  his  people,  to  avail  him- 
self of  such  respectable  assistance. 

Lord  North  said,  as  he  never  meant  to 
negociate  away  the  rights  of  this  country, 
to  procure  hims^  any  temporary  conve* 


nience,  so  he  never  wished  to  encroach  on 
those  of  America.    His  own  private  (^i« 
nion  had  never  varied :  but  if  bis  proposi- 
tion should  not  meet  with  the  approbafioQ 
of  the  majority  of  that  House,  or  if  it 
should  undergo  any  alteration,  in  either 
event,  he  woiud  gladly  acquiesce.     As  to 
the  favourable  disposition  or  America  to- 
wards individuals  or  parties  in  that  or  the 
other  House,  by  every  thing  that  had  yet 
appeared,  all  men  and  all  parties  seemed 
equally  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and  whenever 
propositions  came  to  be  made,  be  was  in- 
clined to  believe  the  object  of  the  oolonies 
would  not  be,  who  it  was  that  made  diem, 
but  whether  they  were  such  as  answered 
their  own  expectations.    For  his  part,  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  resim  toe  disa- 
greeable task  to  whoever  was  uiooght  bet- 
ter qualified,  and  was  contented  to  i^cont 
of  it.    He  wished  as  sincerely  for  pacifi- 
cation as  any  person  in  either  House ;  mai 
so  the  end  was  obtained,  it  was  a  matter  sf 
no  consequence  to  him  by  whom,  or  ia  j 
what  manner  it  was  obtained.    He  thea  ; 
spoke  to  the  question,  and  Was  affainat  the 
motion,  saying,  that  even  thou^  he  hai 
approved  of  the  purport  of  the  motioo,  ht 
could  not  agree  to  it  while  there  renuunei 
so  great  a  difference  in  the  calcntationy  b^ 
tween  the  hon.  gentleman  who  made  1^  i 
and  the  noble  lord  from  whose  partioulsr 
office  the  papers  came.    If,  therefore,  the 
motion  was  not  withdrawn  till  the  dl^ 
ference  in  calculation,  which  was  in  tht 
proportion  of  sixteen  to  one,  was  reooD* 
ciled,  he  should  move  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  Burke  renuurked,  that  the   eenA 
ments  and  promises  of  the  minister,,  ^'^'^ 


constantly  in  a  state  of 

each  other,  in  respect  of  every  matter 

lative  to  the  Amencan  war. 

Lord  Ongley  was  against  the  m.       ^, 
and  declared  niioaelf  to  be  against  taf^ 
measure  of  accommodation,  short  ofc  ^ 
pelling  America  to  acknowledge  the 
preme  right  of  parliament. 

Sir  Richard  Sutttm  spoke  to  the 
purport,  and  expressed  his  disa^  ^ 
of  die  resolution,  as  only  tending  to 
courage  our  rebellious  subjects  in  Ai 
to  refuse  everjr  reasonable  plan  of 
modation  which    ministerB    might 
proper  to  offer  them. 

Lord  Nugent  was  against  the  reaoi 
He  was  satisfi^  that  ministers  had 
sued  the  best  measures,  though  diey 
unhappSly  failed.    As  there  was  so 
mense  a  difference  between  the  aecoi 
of  the  two  hon.  gendemen,  he  ocMild 
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lee^  tf  i  th«l  was  settled,  how  it  was  possu 
Ue  for  the  debate  to  be  continued.  He 
daafiproved  of  this  enquiry  from  the  be* 
fiDiUDg;  and  experience  had  taught  him, 
uat  a  multiplicitj  of  papers  senr^  not  to 
infomi  bat  to  perplex ;  and  related  the 
MIoKring  anecdote,  in'  proof  of  his  gene- 
ral iflflertion.  The  late  king,  soon  after 
Ub  accession,  told  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
that  he  would  himself  see  all  papers  of 
coofideoce,  before  any  measures  were 
taken  upon  them.  Sir  Robert  was  alarm* 
ed,  and  went  to  consult  his  brother  Ho- 
lacci  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Horace, 
seeing  him  so  uneasy,  laughed,  and  ad- 
wed  him  to  give  the  king  more  than  he 
aaked;  **  Give  him  all  the  papers,  and  1 
daie  say,  he  will  soon  have  enough  of 
tfaein.''  Sir  Robert  took  his  advice,  and 
carried  him  a  cartful!,  telling  his  Majesty, 
that  he  had  paid  several  extra  clerks,  to 
aiBst  in  gettiDg  more  ready ;  and  informed 
him  further,  that  he  beheved,  when  the 
vhole  were  copied,  they  would  fill  five 
earts  more.  .The  king  told  him,  he  need 
iot  get  any  uEiore  ready  till  he  heard  his 
farther  directions  on  the  subject ;  the  con- 
Mquence  of  which  was,  that  sir  Robert 
lever  heard  a  syllable  more  of  papers 
bom  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  remamed  in 
lioe.  His  lordship  concluded  with  mov- 
tt,  that  the  chairman  report  progress. 

Mr.  r.  Tofvtmhend  replied,  that  the 
kea.  gentleman^s  twelve  resolutions  did 
let  amount  to  twelve  cart-loads,  nor  did 
i  the  papers  called  for ;  but  if  the  noble 
■d  who  controverted  the  truth  of  some 
i  the  resolutions  sent  in  papers  of  a  dif- 
bent  complexion  to  those  he  spoke  from 
aattdf,  and  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it 
Ml  no  wonder  there  were  mistakes  in  the 
ilcnlations,  and  just  such  mistakes,  too, 
tthe  noUe  lord  pleased. 
!  Coionei  Barriy  after  maintaining  the 
iBth  of  the  resolutions,  observed  on  the 
npoaition  promised  by  the  noble  lord  in 
le  blue  ribbon,  that  he  expected  no  cood 
|m  it,  as  the  conduct  of  ministers  had, 
lam  the  first  of  the  American  business, 
ta  shuffling,  both  to  this  country  and  the 
Anies. 

Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  20,000  men  had 
icn  lost,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
^  this  country,  thou^  the^  were  not  all 
lin  in  battle;  and  he  denied  tlm  noble 
id  to  prove  where  6,000  of  them,  inclod- 
f  prisoners  or  sick,  were  to  be  had ;  for 
iat^  by  the  last  returns  the  British  and 
■eign  troops  amounted  to  no  more  than 
B»000,  thoi^  we  paUl  for  48,000  men. 


General  Cwnooay  said,  if  his  hon.  friend 
had  been  mistaken,  it  must  be  because  he 
was  led  astray  by  the  manner  the  papers 
were  made  out.  This,  however,  could  not 
affect  the  truth  of  his  other  resolutions, 
though  he  had  been  mistaken  in  one  or 
two;  but  he  was  convinced  that  every  one 
of  them  was  substantially  correct. 

The  House  divided  onHhe  motion  that 
the  Chairipan  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again,  Ayes  263,  Noes  149.  . 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Navy 
Estimates.'}  Feb.  13.  In  the  Committee 
of  Supply, 

Mr.  BuUer  moved.  That  781,91  R  be 
granted  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary services  of  tlie  navy  for  1778.  With 
respect  to  the  estimates  of  both  these  ser- 
vices, he  said,  that  they  did  not  differ  very 
materially  from  the  grants  of  preceding 
years. 

Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  remarked,  that  a 
noble  lord  (Mulgrave)  had,  on  a  former 
day,  accused  him  of  using  too  severe  a 
language  towards  a  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  the  navy  department.  This  he  dis- 
avowed ;  he  had,  indeed,  charged  that 
person  with  dangerous  and  gross  errors  in 
nis  public  capacity ;  and  he  held  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  support  such  an  attack 
by  very  substantial  proofs,  which  he  was 
now  ready  to  undertake ;  he  had  been  also 
allowed  the  last  official  retVims  of  the 
squadron  of  Jamaica,  **  lest,  as  was  thrown 
out,  by  a  formal  opposition  to  his  request* 
he  might  presume'  the  motion  made  by 
him  was  ot  some  material  consequence.^' 
He  had,  a^the  same  time,  been  told,  with 
a  contemptuous  sneer,  **  that  he  might  go 
home  with  what  glee  he  was  master  of, 
fully  persuaded  that  the  British  navy  was 
not  in  the  bad  state  he  had  flattered  him- 
self to  be  the  case.^  For  his  part,  he 
could  never  admit,  that,  in  a  house  of  par- 
liament, the  importance  of  any  public 
question  was  to  be  adjudged  from  the  indi- 
vidual weight  of  the  member  who  sug- 
gested it ;  in  that  House  all  members  were 
equal;  and  from  whatever  quarter  a  mo- 
tion might  originate,  it  ought  to  stand  or 
fall  by  Its  own  intrinsic  merits ;  neither  did 
he,  by  tiny  means,  ^  rejoice  in  the  calami- 
tous state  of  the  British  fleet;  he  thought 
he  had  given  the  strongest  and  clearest 
demonstration  of  his  earnest  wishes  to 
have  the  navy  restored  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition.  He  denied  that  the 
estimates  were  materially  the  same  as  in 

other  years :  the  extraordinary  sum  total 
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exceeding  aoy  of  former  times  by  SOflOOi. 
and  the  ordinary  repairs,  wear  and  tear, 
&c.  of  ships  (fut  of  commission,  when  there 
are  only  about  fourscore  on  that  list,  came 
to  as  much  as  was  charged  on  250  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  like  description,  before 
the  American  war  broke  out,  being  little 
short  of  i70,00«. 

Mr.  fVelbore  EUis  assured  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman he  had  been  much  misinformed ; 
that  he  rather  commended  than  blamed 
his  zeal  for  urging  an  enquiry  into  the 
large  sums  granted  for  the  uses  of  the 
navy ;  he  confessed  that,  in  general,  they 
met    with    too    little    regard   from    the 
members  of  that    House;    but  he  could 
venture  to  assure  the   hon.   gentleman, 
that  he  had  been  much  misinformed  as 
to  the  mal-application  of  the  liberal  grants 
of    parliament   for    that  most    essential 
object.       He   had   been  long   weU    ac- 
quainted with  the  navy  department,  and 
fiad  been  honoured,  more  than  once,  ^ith 
a  post  of  rank  and  confidence  in  that  line ; 
he  had  not  observed  any  gross  abuses  in 
tliose  who  presided  over  it,  and  hoped  the 
navy  was  in  a  much  better  situation  than 
the   hon.  gentleman  had  surmised,  and 
would  so  be  found  when  the  day  of  trial 
should  come.      There  must,  of  course, 
be  vast  grants  for  so  extensive  a  depart- 
ment, especially  for  building,  rebuilding^ 
and  repairs,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
such  a  war  as  the  last,  when  the  ships  were 
in  a  great  measure  worn  out,  and  must  be 
replaced  with  new  ones,  and  therefore,  for 
a  few  year^  of  the  peace  immediately  fol- 
lowing, the  estimates  would   be  higher 
than  in  subsequent  times.      As  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  monies  granted  for  the  navy, 
the  Admiralty  board  could  only  be  made 
lucountable  for  such  sums  as  they  actually 
{drew  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  for  all 
the  sums  which  were  voted  by  parliament 
upon  estimates  stated  to  be  K>r  that  ser- 
vice.     He  did  not  wonder  at  gentlemen 
being  surprized  at  the  magnitude  of  sums 
demanded  for  repairs,  but  attributed  the 
necessity  of  such  demands  to  the  badness 
of  timber  with   whicli  many  of  our  new 
ships  had  been  built,  but  he  hoped  the 
quantity  of  timber    in    our   dock-yards 
would  give  time  for  the  wood  to  be  better 
seasoned,  and  fitter  for  service ;  a  quantity, 
be  said,  never  known  in  our  dock-yards 
before  the  present  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty came  to  the  board. 

Mr.  l^emple  LuttreU.  To  the  timber  for 
ship-building  and  repairs,  imported  from 
abroad,  \  at^ibule  mu<^  of  the  ruinous 


state  of  your  ships  of  war.     When  lbs 
quality  is  found  so  very  pernicious,  the 
quantity  can  only  be  brought  in  arganent 
to  shew  the  magnitude  of  the  mndiief: 
it  is  this  foreign  timber  which  bss,  1  fear, 
entailed  rottenness -on  your  fleet;  sal  if 
the  last  fire  in  your  dock  yards  had  made 
a  providential  sweep  of  all  yoor  oak  from 
Stetten,  1  believe  it  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  its  destruction  of  other  In- 
ly valuable  articles.    He  thought  the  rig^ 
hon.  gentleman  had  argued  much  mow ' 
forcibly  against  the  present  naval  adoitDii- 
tration,  than  he  had  ever  presumed  to  do, 
alledging,  that  the  largest  grants  fortbe 
extraordinaries  of  the  navy,  were  of  coune 
necessary  for  some  few  years  iramedistelf 
after  the  war.    This  maxim  might,  iadsis, 
reasonably  warrant  the  late  Mr.  Grenvilie, 
or  lord  Egmont,  in  applying  to  pariiaoMit 
for  an  advanced  allowance  on  this  hnd  I 
when  they  presided  at  the  Admhakj;  at 
might  have  justified  that  iilustrio«  letp 
officer,  (lord  Hawke)  when  he  wss  M  lis  | 
head  of  the  Board,  had  the  extrsordiDaiiai  | 
then  come  up  to  the  present  enoniMii 
sum.      The  demand  now  made  tfasMSJ 
was  near  half  a  million  sterling,  sad  fir  i 
exceeded  requisitions  of  the  kiAd  attesfl^ 
ed  by  any  of  lord  Sandwich's  predeoai* 
sors  in  office.     The  noble  eari  cane  to 
the  head  of  the  navy  eight  yean  aAsl 
a  profound  peace.     Including  the  P^^^jj 
estimates,  the  House  of  Commoos  «l 
have  given  that  noble  eari  about  %!OO,0(Mi 
for  building,  rebuilding,  and  repsiringAl 
ships  and  vessels  of  his  Majei^s  oi«1| 
that  is,  the  mere  hall,  masts,  and  janl|| 
over  and  above  near  800,000^  fv  ' 
keeping  and  preserving  the  hulls  of 
Majesty's  ships  out  of  commisaioD, 
above  600,000^  for  extra-stores,  exd 
of  what  was  allowed  by  the  natioo  to  w 
'plenish  the  stores  consumed  by  the  iis 
Portsmouth  dock-yard,  and  exclaiive 
sundry  considerable  demands  for  tiarii 
&c.  set  forth  in  the  navy-debt    M 
money  had  therefore  been  granted  bj 
nation  to  the  noble  earl  by  this 
on  the  extraordinary  estimate  alooe, 
would  have  built  from  the  stocks,  r 
and  completely  equipped  for  sea,  {i 
pendent  of  navy-ordnance,  which  in  s 
tinct  and  weighty  charge  in  the  pohljci^ 
counts)  100  men  of  war.    Andwhstii^ 
actual  condition  of  your  ships  at  pitiirtf 
Of  the  whole  navy  of  Grest  Britsin,  m 
niore,  at  the  utmost,  than  fifty  of  the  lioe  4 
battle,  can  possibly  be  found  fit  far  ikS|  <f 
case  of  a  foreign  war^  without  such  ii( 
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pain  as  vould  require  the  labour  of  many 
nantha,  and  a  very  large  expeuce.  Lord 
Hnrke,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  left 
SO  of  the  line  an  good  condition,  of  which 
S9  were  fully  manned  £ot  war«*— >Mr.  Lut- 
trell  then  examined  the  list  of  men  of  war 
«f  the  line  now  given  in  to  be  repaired, 
and  remarked,  that  the  following  ships 
had  already  been  allowed  more  money  for 
repairs  than  woold  have  built  them  new 
from  the  keel  at  the  most  extravagant 
coit,  viz.  Namur,  within  the  four  last  years, 
iSfiSSL  and  6fiS6l.  for  her  stores.  The 
Defence,  29,500^  The  Arrogant,  26,500/. 
He  abouid  sit  down,  after  stating  the  esti- 
antes  for  repairing  the  Dragon  ol'74  guns, 
and  which  had  more  than  once  been  re- 

Ed  to  the  House  as  actually  taken  in 
The  Admiralty,  in  1771,  came  to 
jpsrliameot  for  5,000/.  to  repair  the  Dra- 
aoa:  in  1772,  for  7,000/.  more;  in  1773, 
fKifiOOl.i  in  1774,4,000/;  in  1775, 
9r,000/:  in  all  27,000/.  besides  10«273/.  for 
her  stores.  Now,  does,  or  does  not,  that 
seiyahip  still  remain  untouched,  in  a  most 
istten  state,  above  Portsmouth  harbour, 
lad  without  having  had  any  of  those  sums 
dlswad  for  her  repair  by  parliament,  eK- 
pcaded  on  her  from  the  time  of  the  first 
irant,  in  1771 » to  the  present  day  ? 

Lord  Mulgrspve  admitted  the  hon.  gen* 
kman^  charge,  and  agreed,  that  not  one 
iulliog  had  been  laid  out  in  repairing 
fcose  ships,  but  said  the  money  was  ap- 
fied  to  other  naval  purposes,  and  not  put 
ito  a  bag  by  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi*- 
iity,or  into  his  pocket;  that  the  estimate 
Vas  the  usual  mode  of  raising  money,  but 
ns  never  meant  to  state  the  purposes  the 
ioney  was  to  be  applied  to ;  that  if  it  was 
I  crime,  it  was  one  that  had  been  often 
feactised  ever  since  the  reign  of  James  2. 
^  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  had  never  said,  nor 
isinnated,  that  the  noble  earl  put  into  a 
ig  for  his  private  use,  the  monies  thus 
tted :  he  therefore  requested,  that,  when- 
ver  the  noble  lord  did  him  the  honour  to 
Bote  his  words,  or  comment  upon  his 
leas,  he  would  do  it  ingenuously  and 
kithfiilly :  that  there  had  been  unpardon- 
Ue  extravagance  somewhere,  under  a 
tetenoe  of  naval  services,  he  was  certain ; 
tid  the  fleet  was  in  an  alarmine  state  ci 
acav.  Perhaps  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
araity  thought  it  the  best  policy  to  en* 
eavour  to  niask  this  weakness,  and  boldly 
isert  the  direct  contrary  to  facts,  in  hopes 
f  deceiving  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
ladrid:  but  surely  he  is  too  well  ac- 
nauted  widi  the  correctness  of  the  intel- 


ligelice  of  those  powers,  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject  as  this,  'to  flatter  himself 
that 'his  impositions  will  have  any  success 
beyond  the  British  Channel.  As  to  the 
custom  of  ministers  since  the  days  of  king 
James  or  king  William,  I  could  have 
wished  the  hon.  member,  before  he  went 
BO  far  back  in  our  history,  to  have  read 
the  Representation  Address  of  this  House, 
in  1711 1  to  queen  Anne,  upon  abuses 
exactly  similar  to  these.  They  were  set 
forth  to  her  majesty  as  substantial  griev- 
aaces  to  her  people,  and  atrocious  crimes 
in  the  ministers  so  offending ;  and  in  her 
answer  thereto,  she  promises  them  ample 
redress;  which  proves,  that  the  money 
granted  upon  specific  estimates  must  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  therein  set  forth, 
«inless,iipon  proper  official  application,  the 
parliament  agree  to  a  difiierent  appropria- 
tion thereof.* 

Mr.  Butke  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  what  the  Admiralty  had  dared  to  ac- 
knowledge :  and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  in- 
dignation, threw  the  book  of  estimates  at 
the  Treasury  bench;  which,  taking  the 
candle  in  its  way,  had  nearly  struck  Mr. 
Ellis's  shins ;  Mr.  Burke  exclaiming,  that 
it  was  treating  the  House  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  to  present  them  with  a  fine  gik 
book  or  estimates,  calculated  to  a  farthing, 
for  purposes  to  which  the  money  granted 
was  never  meant  to  be  applied.  When 
former  ministers  had  ventured  to  impose, 
they  had  the  modesty  to  endeavour  to  oon- 
ceal  the  crime ;  it  remained  for  the  pre- 
sent to  have  such  confidence  in  their 
power,  as  to  risk  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  prodigality,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  au- 
thority pf  parliament. 

Governor  Johnstone  lamented,  that  the 
generosity  of  the  people  conld  not  induce 
ministers  to  employ  the  monev  to  the 
principal  uses  intended,  that  of  keeping 
our  ships  in  repair,  and .  building  our  men 
of  war  with  the  best  materials  ^at  can  be 
procured. — The  Resolution  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  General  Gate^s 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet  respecting 
the  Capture  of  General  Burgovne^s  Army^ 
^c]  Feb.  16.  The  Earl  of  Thanet  rose, 
and  held  out  a  Letter,  which  he  said  he 
had  received  ft'om  general  Gates,  and 
which  he  thought  it  his  dutv  to  communi- 
cate to  their  lordships. — The  Letter  was 

•  See  Vsl.  6,  p.  1096. 
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handed  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  who  was 
preparing  to  read  it,  when 

Viscount  Tawnskend  rose,  and  after  de- 
claring that  general  Gates  had  exalted  his 
character  exceedingly  by  his  humane  con- 
duct respecting  general  Burgoyne,  ob- 
served, that  however  high  he  might  stand 
in  their  lordships^  opinion,  he  surely  was  a 
yery  unfit  person  for  that  House  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with ;  that  he  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  letter,  at  the 
head  of  a  rebel  arm^ ;  that  jt  would  be  a 
degradation  of  parliament  to  make  such  a 
letter  the  erouna  of  a  resolution ;  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  House  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  read. 

Earl  Gower  said,  that,  for  what  their 
lordships  knew,  the  letter  in  question  might 
be  of  a  nature  exceedingly  improper  for 
their  lordships  to  hear :  at  any  rate  it  was 
contrary  to  parliamentary  form  for  the 
derk  to  read  it  at  the  table. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
letter  came  from  a  man  of  ^eat  weight  in 
America,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  re- 
fuse information,  let  it  present  itself  in 
what  shape  it  might. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  that  the 
noble  earl  had  merely  begged  the  letter 
might  be  ifead  by  some  other  person,  be- 
cause he  had  a  hoarseness,  which  he  feared 
might  prevent  the  House  from  hearing 
him. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  thai  took 
the  letter,  and  read  it  to  their  lordships, 

aa  [oilOWS  * 

«<  My  lord ;       Albany,  Oct  26, 1 777. 

**  Presuming  upon  our  former  friend- 
ship, I  take  tlie  liberty  of  addressing  this 
letter  to  your  lordship,  general  Burgoyne 
havine  assured  me  it  shall  be  faithfully  de- 
livered. The  very  important  event  of  this 
campaign,  so  far  as  it  respects  general 
Burgoyne  and  myseU^  will,  by  the  unex- 
aggerating  voice  of  truth,  l>e  related  to 
your  lordship.  For,  what  less  can  be  said 
of  it,  than  that  the  King's  army,  whidi 
left  Canada  in  June,  are  all  killed,  taken, 
or  have  surrendered  prisoners,  under  the 
convention  of  Saratoga?  How  this  complete 
victory  has  been  us^,  with  respect  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  conquerors  to  the  van- 
quished, general  Burgoyne  and  lord  Pe- 
tersham, as  they  are  soldiers,  and  men  of 
honour,  will  declare.  But  to  the  main  de- 
sign of  my  addressing  this  letter  to  your 
lordship. 

<<-Bom  and  educated  in  England,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  for  the  misfortunes 
brought  upon  my  native  country  by  the 
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wickedness  of  that  administrstion,  liio 
began,  and  have  continued,  this  moit  im- 
just,  impolitic,  cruel  and  unnatural  w. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  ifae  . 
loss  of  commerce,  of  power  and  oodk- 

Suence  amcmgst  the  nations,   with  tiie 
ownfidl  of  public  credit,  are  but  the  b^ 
ginning  of  tnose  evils,  that  must  ioentaUy 
be  folbwed  by  a  thousand  more,  unioi 
timely  prevented  by  some  lenient  basd, 
some  great  state  physician,  with  the  fins- 
ness,  integrity  and  abOities  of  a  Chathaai, 
joined  to  the  wisdom,  virtue  and  jusdoe  i 
a  Camden,  aided  and  supported  by  ndi 
men  as  your  lordship :  men,  as  indepcndeiit 
in  their  fortunes  as  unsullied  in  their  hi^ 
nour,  and  who  never  bowed  their  heads  tt 
Baal.    Such  a  man,  so  supported,  may  let 
save  the  sinking  state,  by  confimung  Uut 
independency,  which  the  people  of  tUa 
continent  are  resolved  to  part  with,  iMI 
when  they  leave  this  world.    Such  a  ui 
will  do  what  all  wise  statesmen  have  dost 
before  him.    He  will  be  true  to  the  vA 
fare  and  interest  of  his  country;  and, 
rescinding  the  resolutions  passed  to 
port  that  system  which  no  power  on 
can  establish,  he  will  endeavour  to  pi 
so  much  of  the  empire,  in  prosperit]^ 
honour,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ' 
and  the  mal-administradoo  of  thoae 
ruled  before  him,  have  left^to  his  gofi 
ment. 

**  Tbe  United  States  of  America  are 
ing  to  be  the  friends,  but  never  will 
mit  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  parent 
They  are,  by  consanguinity,  by 
by  language,  and  by  the  aflEectioa 
naturally  springs  from  these,  more  atl 
to  England  than  any  other  country 
the  sun.    Therefore,  spurn  not  the 
ing  which  yet  remains.    Instantly 
draw  your  fleets  and  armies;  cultivate^ 
ftiendlship  and   commerce  o£ 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  England  hopal 
be  great  and  happy.    Seekthatina 
mercial  alliance;  seek  it  ere  it  be  tool 
for  there  only  you  must  expect  to  find  i 

**  These,  my  lord,  are  tbe  un<" 
sentiments  of  a  man  that  rejoices  not^ 
the  blood  shed  in  this  fatal  contest; 
man  who  glories  in  the  name  of  an 
man,  and  wishes  to  see  peace  and 
ship  between  Great  Britain  and 
fixed  upon  the  firmest  foundation. 

**  Our  friend,  general  Lee,  has 
a  lon^  and  severe  imprisonment;  bat 
hour  IS  at  hand  that  forces  general  Hi 
to  what  he  must  for  ever  blush  for 
having  done  before.    The  pride,  not 
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power,  of  the  King's  geQerals  prerenti 
me  from  being  more  particular  as  to  the 
BDmediate  situation  or  the  man  [general 
Lee]  you  so  much  regarded.  I  beg 
pur  lordship  will  present  my  affectionate 
wmpliments  to  Hall,  and  sir  Charles  Da- 
ren. With  the  greatest  respect^  I  have 
lie  honour  to  be^&c.  Horatio  Gatss*'' 

<<  To  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Thanet." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved/ <<  That 
pneral  Gates's  Letter  do  lie  on  the  table." 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said  he  was  against 
be  motion ;  the  tetter  was  from  one  pri- 
me gentleman  to  another ;  the  writer  was 
leither  an  ambassador  nor  plenipotentiary, 
le  had  no  public  commission  to  offer  terms 
f  peace;  on  ^he  contrary,  he  was  an  offi- 
ler  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  army,  and  at 
Kb  moment  in  arms  against  his  sovereign. 
Nd  the  letter  say  that  the  Congress  enter- 
lined  similar  sentiments  with  the  writer 
fit?  Did  it  convey  any  thmg  Uke  a  basis 
D  erect  a  treaty  on?  The  very  terms 
mnely  mentioned  m  it  were  such  as  their 
Mships  had  repeatedly  reprobated.  The 
liter  contained  an  insinuation  that  Ame- 
ha  was  determined  to  preserve  her  inde- 
MeDcy.  Ought  the  King's  servants  to 
toede  to  that  position  ?  Ought  they  to 
liKbdraw  the  army  and  the  fleet,  and  to 
hrow  the  nation  at  the  feet  of  America  ? 
bother  part  of  the  letter  deserved  rather 
be  contempt  than  the  attention  of  the 
ioiise.     It  was  made  up  of  invective 

'pst  the  present  administration.    In- 

ive,  whicn,  notwithstanding  the  good 
of  the  letter,  had  been  much  more 
Wbljand  elegantly  expressed  by  noble 
Ms  m  that  House,  and  which  would 
lobtless  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  noble 
Mdi  should  continue  out  of  place.  The 
fed  paid  lord  Rockingham  great  compli- 
itstB  on  his  candour,  for  having  read; 
Ml  80  much  distinctness  and  fiminess  of 
|ioe,thatpart  of  the  letter  which  spoke 
^highly  of  lord  Chatham. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  declared 
te  noble  earl  had  imputed  that  to  his 
Mour,  which  he  did  not  feel  ascribable 
fany  such  motive.  He  read  the  letter 
iKBUBe  he  was  anxious  to  give  the  House 
fennation,  which  the  King's  servants,  on 
1^  occasion,  wilfully  withheld,  and  he 
BB  desirous  of  attending  to  general  Gates's 
rDposftions,  because  he  was  determined  to 
we  his  country,  by  making  peace  at  any 
He. 

Viscount  JVeymoiUh  said  it  was  impro- 
sr  for  the  letter  to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  general 
Gates,  from  his  situation,  was  or  great 
weight  in  the  eyes  of  America ;  that  the 
only  means  of  getting  at  the  sense  of  a 
country  was  by  hearing  the  sentiments  of 
men  of  importance  in  that  country ;  tKat 
to  ne^tive  the  motion  was  to  pursue  the 
old  rumous  plan  of  shutting  the  ear  to  in- 
formation, and  continuing  wilfully  in 
error ;  and  that  general  Gates's  letter  con* 
tained  information  respecting  America,  as 
well  worAy  the  attention  of  the  ministers, 
as  the  information  which  they  had  received 
from  governors  Bernard,  and  Hutchinson. 
He  could,  indeed,  see  one  reason  for  the 
King's  servants  refusing  to  suffer  the  letter 
to  remain  on  the  table,  and  that  was,  the 
invective  against  administration  which  it 
contained.  This  invective  was  too  true^ 
and  however  the  ministers  miffht  now  treat 
it  with  contempt,  a  day  would  come  when 
they  must  acknowledge  its  truth.  The 
duke  disclaimed  any  sinister  motive  for 
his  conduct,  and  declared,  that  America 
would  never  make  peace  with  the  present 
administration ;  ana,  in  reply  to  the  sneer 
that  those  who  opposed  the  measures  of 
administration  wanted  their  places,  it  was 
easy  to  retort,  that  those  in  office  would 
adopt  any  measure,  however  injurious  tp 
their  country,  rather  than  give  up  theii' 
employments. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  asked  their  lord- 
ships if  it  could  possibly  be  deemed  right, 
to  accept  a  letter  which  held  out  such 
terms  as  were  not  only  exceedingly  impro- 

Eer,  but  grossly  insulting?  •  What,  ac» 
nowledge  the  independency  of  America, 
and  withdraw  our  army  and  our  fleet! 
Confess  the  superiority  of  America,  and 
wait  her  mercy !'  He  desired  the  House 
to  consult  their  own  feelings  for  an  an- 
swer. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  contended  for 
the  motion.  And  said,  that  he  wished  his 
noble  friends  to  acknowledge  that  power 
was  one  of  their  objects,  and  as  he  was 
convinced,  if  they  had  power,  they  would 
exert  their  abilities  to  save  their  country, 
he  most  earnestly  hoped  they  would  acr 
quire  it.  For  his  part,  he  disclaimed 
every  idea  of  preferment ;  he  had  been  all 
his  life  connected  with  so  many  of  the 
first  families  in  the  kingdom,  that  had  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  solicit  court  fa- 
vour, he  certainly  might  hav0  obtained  it ; 
he  trusted,  however,  that  no  man  sup* 
posed  hiib  influenced  by  so  base,  so  mean 
a  motive.  There  certainly  had  been  a 
season  for  making  anh^ourable  and  happy 
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peace  with  America ;  that  season  be  feared 
was  now  past.  His  grace  mentioned  the 
loss  of  tne  United  rrovinces  by  Spain^ 
afler  forty  years  war,  and  ended  with  ex- 
pressing his  hopes  that  our  unhappy  quar- 
rel with  America  was  not  to  be  equally 
prolonged,  or  to  end  so  fatally  to  this 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol^  instead  of  speak- 
ing to  the  question,  talked  of  the  neavy 
'burdens,  and  of  the  melancholy  aspects  of 
Great  Britain.  Transports  had  been  hired 
at  an  immense  expence.  Ships  of  war 
might  have  transported  the  stores  to  Ame- 
rica, and  thus  two  thirds  of  the  money 
expended  might  have  been  saved. 

Th^  Earl  of  Sandwich  defended  the 
state  of  the  navy.  The  ships  were  well 
officered,  and  manned.  At  least  in  case 
of  a  war  with-  France,  a  ship  had  been  as- 
signed for  the  noble  lora,  and  that  it 
might  be  presumed  was  very  amply  sup- 
plied. 

The  Earl  o£BrUtol  intreated  to  be  ex- 
cused. He  was  very  willing  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  But 
God  forbid  that  he  should  set  his  foot  in 
the  ship  which  had  been  assigned  him,  so 
wretchedly  as  it  was  at  present  manned. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  wished  that  the 
commanders  of*  the  several  ships  in  com- 
mission mieht  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  interrogated  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  ships  were  manned.  As  to 
the  motion^ihat  the  letter  of  general  Gates 
should  be  laid  on  the  table,  he  objected  to 
it.  The  advice  of  general  Gates  was  not 
to  be  taken,  because  he  had  displayed  his 
ignorance  of  the  sentiments  of  tnose  very 
men,  whom  he  bad  recommended  as  proper 
persons  to  succeed  the  present  ministers. 
General  Gates  did  not  appear  to  know 
that  the  earl  of  Chatham  had  disclaimed 
the  idea  of  American  independence. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  the  letter 
contained  information.  It  was  written  by 
a  leading  man  in  America.  There  was  no 
more  impropriety  in  having  a  letter  from 
general  Gates  called  for  by  the  House, 
than  in  having  a  letter  written  by  governor 
Bernard,  lie  on  the  table.  The  papers 
which  communicated  the  most  informa- 
tion, were  the  papers  which  at  this  time 
should  be  sought  after. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation  upon  the  Dtike  of  Richmond's 
Motion  respecting  the  State  of  the  British 
Forces  in  America.']    The  House    then 
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the  Nation. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  aid 
a  few  words  prefatory  to  the  Resolatkns 
he   meant  to  offer,   which,  he  declared, 
turned  chiefly  on  these  points :  the  state 
of  the  army,  and  number  of  effective  mea 
in  America  in  1774,  1775, 1776,  and  1777, 
with  the  services  and  events  of  each  cam- 
paign, as  appeared  from  the  papers  refer- 
red to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
His  grace  gave  his  reasons  for  adopting  a 
different  mode  of  conduct  from  that  wbidi  j 
he  had  followed  on  a  preceding  occasion^; 
and  therefore  only  read  his  first  Resolik| 
tion,  which  was  as  follows :  **  That  it  ap. , 
pears  to  this  Committee,  so  &r  as  tb^i 
are  informed  from  the  Returns  upon  th^ 
table,  that  the  greatest  number  of  Laa^ 
Forces  serving  in  North  America,  in  177^ 
consisted  of  6,920  effective  men,  in<* 
officers.** 

Viscount  Wei^mouth  rose  to  object 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the 
mittee  coming  to  any  resolutions  of  t 
which  were  sufficiently  obvious,  just 
that  time ;  and  concluded  with  d( 
that  as  the  same  arguments  which 
been  used  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
mittee,  applied  to  the  present  question, 
would  not  trouble  their  lordstups  with 
repetition  of  them,  bnt,  as  the  most 
method  of  disposing  of  the   resolut 
would  move  that  the  chairman  quit 
chair. 

The  Duke  of  Grqfion  complained 
ceedingly  of  tlie  lords  in  office  adopUo^i 
short  a  method  of  preventing  the 
tainment  of  truth,  and  refusing  to 
the  nation  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
most  certain   knowledge  of  the  state 
their  affiiirs ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
tinue  the  enquiry,  if  the  steps  which 
pointed  out,  as  proper  to  be  taken  in 
sequence  of  it,  were  not  pursued  :  thatl 
reasons  for  the  committee's  refusing, 
come  to  resolutions  of  fact,  were 
that  the  idea  of  preventing  foreign 
from  getting  at  the  knowledge  of  oar 
situation,  was  absurd  in  the  extreme : 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had 
better  information  than  cotud  be 
from  the  papers  upon  the  table:  that 
only  people  ignorant  ot-the  facts 
the  present  inquiry  was  entered  upon 
a  view  of  establishing,  were  the  peofil 
England,  from  whom  admiiyistratioB 
held  eveiy  species  of  infonnatioD,  and 
thus  keeping  them  ignorant  of  their  n 
situation,  deluded  tbm  into  an 
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eocewitb  every  measure  taken  reacting 
joenca.  His  grace  declared,  that  it 
ould  be  acting  a  more  manly  part  for  mi- 
lters to  say  at  once  they  disliked  the  en- 
urj^and  break  up  the  committee,  than 
HH  insidiously  to  deceive  the  public,  by 
ttiDg  an  idea  prevail  that  they  wished  to 
fe  erery  informatioo  that  was  asked  for, 
id  that  they  countenanced  the  enquiry, 
hen,  in  fact,  they  were  resolved  to  nega- 
re  every  resolution  moved  in  consequence 
Nt,and  thus  in  an  underhand  manner 
fetuallv  to  check  }ts  progress,  and  ren- 
r  it  useless  and  unserviceable.  From  the 
lUe  viscount's  rising  to  speak  to  the 
peBtion,  he  had  hopes  of  hearing  from 
b  something  relative  to  the  pacific  in- 
Iktions  cf  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
a  the  probability  of  our  not  havhig  a 
pr  to  sustain,   at  this  critical  period, 

fast  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Tne  no- 
viscount  bad  formerly  stood  up,  and 
krsD  the  House  information  on  that  nead : 
id>  information  would  now  be  particu- 
welcome.  After  enlareinff  on  our 
t  situation,  and  the  additional  em- 
iment  which  a  war  with'  France 
occasion,  his  grace  concluded  with 
ll^ng  their  lordships  to  admit  the  noble 
ws  resolution,  and  not  act  so  incon- 
itiy  as  to  declare  they  approved  the 
iry,  when  they  were  taking  every  pos- 
i  method  of  defeating  its  purpose. 
Viscount  Weymouth  expressed  his  sur- 
jse  that  the  noble  duke  should  introduce 
nbject  so  foreign  from  the  question  as  a 
r  with  France,  and  a  wish  that  he  would 
their  lordships  information  relative  to 
probability  of  such  an  event  It  was 
he  had  a  year  ago  assured  their  lord- 
In  of  the  pacific  professions  of  the  court 
fVersailles ;  he  could  now  do  the  same; 
Idling  could  be  more  pacific  than  the 
Wessioos  of  that  court  at  this  time ;  -he 
^Id  not,  however,  hold  himself  answer- 
le.to  be  called  upon,  diould  a  war  hap- 
V  to  break  out  shortly.  What  he  stated 
b  a  fact,  but  that  minister  would,  in  his 
bion,  act  very  unwisely,  who  should  so 
rrely  on  mere  professions,  as  not  to  pre- 
|re  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  at  a 
se  when  any  of  the  continental  powers 
Kre  busy  in  military  preparation,  much 
bre  when  France  was  arming  herself* 
1th  reprd  to  the  resolution,  he  decbred 
I  could  not  see  the  utility  of  the  commit- 
s^i  coming  to  any  resolution  at  present : 
it  in  fact  it  was  not  their  business  so  to 
>;  that  they  were  to  proceed  regularly 
Ml  the  enquiry,  and  atker  batviog  gone 
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through  it  progressively,  and  adverted  to 
every  distinct  object  of  it,  were  to  form 
some  general  conclusion  deduced  from 
and  grounded  upon  the  Result  of  the  whole 
investigation. 

Lord  Camden  said  it  had  at  all  times 
been  the  usage  of  parliament  to  focpi  re* 
solutions  on  matters  of  fact,  which  resolu- 
tions were  considered  as  the  data  frbm 
which  the  conclusions  were  to  be  drawn ; 
and  finally  to  be  the  ground  of  the  mea- 
sures meant  to  be  proposed,  in  consequence 
of  such  information.  The  present  mode 
of  putting  a  neglttive  on  e;yery  resolution 
proposed,  was  in  &ct  pretending  to  give 
Information,  but  refusing  the  use  of  that, 
information;  for  when  every  fact  waa 
established,  and  the  whole  enquiry  at  an 
end,  and  the  grand  conclusions  relative  to 
future  measures  came  to^be  made,  where 
were  the  facts  on  which  the  House  was  to 
proceed  ?  On  the  Journals,  negatived  by 
the  previous  question,  which  in  so  many 
words  imported,  that  as  it  was  not  proper 
to  resolve  the  facts,  of  course  it  must  b» 
improper  to  agree  to  the  conclusions. 
The  argument  was  obvious  and  incontro- 
vertible. This,  then,  fairly  amounted  to  a 
premature  dissolution  of  the  committee ; 
and,  for  his  part,  if  administration  were  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  the  same  conduct 
throughout  the  future  progress  of.  the  en- 
quiry, he  thought  it  would  be  much  better 
to  dissolve  it  at  once ;  than,  by  a  mere^ 
outside  shew  of  an  enquiry,  amuse  the 
people  without  doors  with  high  expecta- 
tions, when  it  was  finally  resolved,  by 
those  who  led  the  majorities  of  that  House^ 
that  no  one  benefit  should  be  derived 
from  it 

This,  he  foresaw,  was  the  intention  of 
ministers,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that 
a  noble  lord  in  the  other  House,  (Jord 
North)  gave  notice,  that  he  intended  to* 
move  some  plan,  tending  to  peace  and 
conciliation  with  America.  It  was  pretty 
evident,  from  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
this  House,  that  they  intended  it  from  th^ 
first  day  the  committee  was  formed ;  but 
the  noble  lord's  proposing  a  plan  of  con- 
ciliation, in  the  other  House,  pending  the 
enquiry,  put  that  suspicion  beyond  a  doubt. 
For  what  would  be  the  real  effect  of  such 
a  proposition  ?  But  that,  as  soon  as  it  waa 
made,  the  enquiry,  from  that  instant, 
would  he  at  an  end,  at  least  in  that  House, 
and  consequently  in  this.  The  noble  lord, 
by  what  he  could  learn,  meant  to  bring  ia 
what  he  intended  to  propose,  by  way  of 
Bill;  indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  at 
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no  iBinister  dare  offer  any  terms  to  Ame'* 
nca  without  the  consent  of  pafliatnent,  be-* 
cause  parliament  had  already,  by  the  Pro* 
hibitory  Bill,  chalked  out  the  specific  man- 
ner in  which  government  was  to  treat. 
What,  then,  was  the  enquiry  to  do  ?  Why, 
|o  produce  information  to  that  Houae,  m 
order  to  ground  measures  upon ;  while  a 
Bill,  in  its  several  stages,  was  going  through 
|he  same  House,  fixing  the  terms,  and 
directing  the  mode  in  which  we  were  to 
treat.  The  idea  was  to  the  last  degree 
pre]>osterous  and  absurd :  apply  ihe  same 
mode  of  reasoning  to  this  House.  A  Bill 
IS  passing  the  other  House^  which  is  to 
pome  here  for  our  approbation,  while  we 
0re  actually  engaged  in  an  enquiry,  which 
is  intended  to  lay  a  foundation  for  measures 
of  conciliation.  The  truth  was,  that  mi- 
nisters were  in'  a  panic,  when  they  first 
donsented  to  the  enquiry ;  they  had  since 
recovered  their  wonted  confidences  The 
tftate  of  things  was  too  critical,  and  the  na* 
tion  too  much  alarmed,  for  ministers  to 
continue  to  treat  the  public  in  the  lofty, 
eontemptuoos  manner  they  had  hitherto 
uniformly  done.  The  enquiry  must  go 
^,  or  some  substituite,  to  prevent  a  cla- 
mour without  doors,  must  be  adopted  in 
its  'stead.  The  idea  was  ingenious,  and 
well  worthy  of  those  who  contrived  it. 
Plans  of  conciliation  are  held  out,  or  in- 
tended ;  plans  perhaps  very  different  in 
their  nature,  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  same  parliament,  be  adopted  ;  one 
nijst  be  thrown  aside:  ministers  carry 
their  point ;  the  enquiry  Is  thus  strangled 
10  its  birth,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
ai'e  of  course  trusted  to  the  conduct  of  the 
^me  ministers  for  another  year,  aftd  the 
i^orst  that  can  happen  is,  tliat  they  shall 
have  failed  in  their  last  uttempt  as  Aey 
^d  in  all  the  preceding, 

He  augured  ill,  as  soon  as  be  heard  of 
what  was  intended;  he  foresaw  clearly, 
that  the  committee  would  be  short-lived  i 
that  it  would  meet  with  a  sudden  and  im> 
mature  death ;  that  it  would  be  strangled 
}n  its  birth,  by  the  minister  and  his  mutes. 
Will  the  noble  lord  in  the  other  House^ 
after  assuring  it.  that  Great  Britain  would 
»ever  relax,  till  America  was  at  her  feet, 
fell  his  friends  there,  that  America  most 
be  treated  with ;  that  all  the  obnoxious 
Acts  must  be  repealed  ?  After  soikequently 
gssiiriqg  the  country  gentlemen  that  a  re- 
venue, and  a  substantial  revenue,  was  to 
be  dr»iwn  from  the  colonies ;  will  he  in- 
form thern  of  the  melancholy  tidings,  that 

fU  tbougbts  of  IftKiBg  our  cdoaiea  ate  now 


relinquished  ?    After  the  liigh-i«ndia| 
ternis  of  tlie  supremacy  of  pa^aroeot;  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  British  legii- 
lature,  to  compel  America  to  nnconditiond 
submission;    will  he  acquaint  tfaeiii,tfaik 
that  country  is  to  be  treated  with  n.min-' 
dependent  state  ?  After  apendiag  apvardi 
of  35  millions,  and  after  the  loss  of  ^,000 
lives,  will  he  fairly  confess,  thatboib  wars 
thrown  away ;  and,  in  return  for  the  nl* 
merous  evils  he  has  heaped  on  this  coontif, 
will  he  confine  his  apology  to  a  liimS 
word  ;  that  he  had  be^n  deceived,  or  m$* 
led  ?     There  were  but  two  methods  rfi 
treating  with  the  colonies ;  that  adopted,  if 
holding  out  pardons,  which  had  alresif! 
failed  ;  the  other  by  Bill,  contaioiog  jmiw 
liamentary  powers,  to  agree  to  ipcw 
terms,    Suppose  that  it  should  ansvrcr  M 

Curposeitwas  intended  to  efect,it  would  lij 
ut  acknowledging,  at  least  in  thefint' 
stance,    the    independency  of  Amem 
His  lordship  next  observed,  that  the 
nies  had  solemnly  declared  thensehes 
dependent^  and  adhered  strenuously  to  l 
declaration,  when  their  affiurs  were  st 
lowest  ebb.     Would  any  noble  lord  iai 
ministration,  now  pretend  even  to 
after  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  elated 
success  as  tbey  were ;   tliat  they 
oociaeut  to  treat  on  more  ftvourable  i 
No,  most  certainly  not;    so  thai  it 
clear,  whatever  pretended  appearsoce 
parliamentary  supremacy  misht  be  kept! 
those  very  ministers,  who  had  all 
contended  for  unconditional 
and  supremacy,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
now  proposing  a  treaty,  the  very  bm^ 
yn/hkh  was  to  be  an  acknowledgmest 
American  independency. 

He  bunentea  the  fatal  coiaiseb 
had  brought  this  nation  into  its 
alarming  situation ;  and  the  supineoM] 
the  people,  in  suffering  themselves 
governed  by  such  weak  and  destr 
measures.    To  be  told  at  one  time, 
few  thousand  xn€n  would  look  Amencti 
submission ;  again,  that  the  resistaBoej 
ceeded  Only  from  the  ambitious  vievti 
few  individuals ;  and  that  a  force  si  "^ 
to  free  the  people  from  the  tyranny  sf  I 
leaders,  would  immediately  put  an  e 
the  revolt ;    and  finally,  when  thef 
in  all  their  predictions  and  promises, 
tive  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
ance,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
there,  then,  that  it  would  be 
ex^rt  the  full  force  of  this  country,  to  < 
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\a^t-9m^iiia%  t^BEM  «nd  big  irofcls  ot  the 
papreme  righu  of  parliam^it,  wid  uncon'> 
fitioDai  lubmwflioii :  yet  two  ciw^iaign^ 
^e  lixii^  j^^ased ;  ihe  whoje  strongth  of 
\m  couD^  has  boen  exerted ;  and  what 
m  been  Ihe  (consequence  ?  A  propoiBition 
pm  those  ipho  prcnnised  eve^  thing,  and 
footed  nothing ;  confining  that  we  arte 
li^ual  to  the  task ;  and  Umt  the  only 
pifis  1^  untried,  is  to  ofter  to  ace^e  to 
rittt  had  been  lo  o^n  said  we  nev^r 
fwld  consent  to,  while  we  had  a  man  tp 
jght,  or  a  ehillmg  to  apend* 
If  the  plan  intended,  proved  a  good  ond» 
1^  linoerelv  wished  it  succeiw*    The  buk 

E a*  acted  right,  to  accoinniodate  hiinaelf. 
dreams  of  conquest,  revenue,  kc,  were 
I40  end.  There  was  a  titue,  and  not  long 
iv»,  when  he  might  have  succeeded. 
Ast  pioment  was,  lie  had  every  reason  to 
idieve,  passed  away,  never  to  be  recovered. 
^  when  a  noble  lord,  now  absent  from  his 
fece  (lord  Chatham]  proposed  the  mea-* 
|re  of  withdrawing  tne  troops  before  the 
pce86,  it  had  been  accepted  of,  probably 
ich  a  measure  would  have  succeeded :  it 
US  Qow  too  late.    Ministers  were  warned, 

ICbe  most  plain  and  specific  language,  of 
I  dan^r  of  rejecting  that  noble  lord's 
Eaition.  They  were  told,  that  some- 
,  which  in  its  nature  migbt  sever  the 
^Dies  for  ever  from  the  parent  state,  was 
ken  in  contemplation;  that  instead  of 
inerica,  or'  France  separate,  we  might 
pre  America^  with  the  whole  united  force 
f  Bourbon,  to  contend  with.  What  was 
|ie  conduct  of  rainiftters?  They  moved 
|ld  carried  an  adjournment,  on  the  11th 
f  December,  to  the  20th  of  January,  a 
^cess  of  six  weeks,  at  so  awful  and  in^ior- 
ffita  crisis ;  they  abandoned  the  interetits 
f  the  nation  to  chance ;  and  new,  at  the 
id  of  more  than  two  months,  when  it  was 
IS  late,  came  with  a  proposition  to  parlia- 
|ent*  What  he  now  said,  was  not  the 
t  of  mere  idle  sunnise  or  conjecture, 
had,  within  a  few  days,  seen  the  extract 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin.  He  did  not 
^Melf  correapond  with  that  gentleman, 
ibough  pQ  any  other  subject,  but  the  me- 
lacholy  one  afludad  to,  he  should  esteem 
il^oorrespODdence  the  highest  honour)  in 
)|idi  he  said,  that  a  proposition  tending  to 
^pK^e,  would  have  been  accepted  by  Ame- 
lat,  at  the  period  alhided  to,  bnt,  that  it 
||s  then  too  late.  He  tmderatood,  that 
^  was  further  ^lulhenticated  hy  accounts 

Cived,  which  h»  feared  were  too  true, 
kmssm  had  enfi^ed  into  an  alliance 
[tti  fnuMi  I  M9A  ihat  unf  ^trngmi^  of 
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peace  or  reconciliation  was  entirely  Va* 
niah^d*  If  the  minister  knew  this,  and 
knowing  it,  looked  to  the  consequencesi 
which  must  inevitably  be  a  French  ^a#i 
his  propositi<m  would  be  a  mockery  erf  thd 
nation,  whoip  ha  had  all  along  misled ;  an^ 
if  such  a  farce  should  be  discovered,  woe  iA 
them  who  had  acted  in  it !  for,  howevef 
slow  the  peoplo  were  to  avenge  the  insulti 
wxkd.  injuries  put  upon  tJiem,  he  ventured  td 
affirm,  that  it  would  end  fatally  to  its  au'* 
tliors  and  contrivers.  It  wad  criminal  to 
heap  every  species  of  accumulated  ruin  oil 
the  nation ;  nut,  it  would  be  insolent  and 
cruel  to.  aggravate  their  miseries,  by  se 
gross  and  }>arefaced  a  deception.  Hit 
conclpded  with  recoipmending  to  ministerd^ 
that  whatever  was  done  might  be  speediljf 
done ;  the  moment  was  critical  and  de# 
cisive,  in  any  event ;  he  feared,  it  was  tOd 
late ;  but  whether  or  not,  the  chance  oif 
success  couhl  only  arise  from  expedition^ 

The  Lord  Chaneelior  begged  to  caU 
their  lordships'  attention  back  to  the  mo» 
tion  before  them,  agreeing  with  the  learned 
law  lord  that  it  was  always  customary  foi^ 
committees  to  agree  to  resolutions  of  fact» 
but  asserting,  that  the  eonclusi<  n  meant 
to  be  deduced  from  these  facts  ought  to 
be  opened  to  the  committee^  previous  14 
their  entering  into  any  resolution*  The 
noble  duke's  intention,  his  lordship  de^ 
clared,  was  altogether  a  secret  to  the  com« 
mittee  as  yet,  but  if  he  could  guess  at  aH 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  lords  wh<> 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  resolution^  th^ 
proposition  that  bis  grace  meant  to  ofei^ 
to  their  lotdships'  consideration,  was  some* 
what  similar  to  the  proposition  in  general 
Crates's  Letter ;  in  whidi  their  lordahipa 
were  advised  to  withdraw  their  fleets  and 
armies,  and  then  to  let  America  make  her 
own  terms.  His  lordship  declared,  he 
shoald  vote  for  the  chairman's  leaving  the 
chair. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond^  with  regard  to 
the  learned  Jaw  lord,  who  spoke  last» 
guessing  at  the  conclusion  he  meant  to 
draw  from  the  various  resolutions  which 
he  had  moved,  and  might,  in  the  progresa 
of  the  enouiry,  move,  said*  the  learned  lord 
was  certainly  at  liberty  to  guess  as  much  aa 
he  pleased)  but  it  wouki  be  rather  extraordi-> 
nary  if  he  hit  upon  •Ike  condusion  that 
would  be  oflered,  because  he  raally  had  it 
npt  yet  in  his  bead  what  conclusion  to 
form,  no?  coald  he  possibly  ascertain  it 
tin  be  had  gone  through  the  whole  en- 
qairy,    and  had  estobtished  the  various 

mu  iOn  w.lii8h  Mha  ultimate  oonotuaion 
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niost  necessatOf  be  grounded.    Thus  hr,  |  campaign  of  1776t  conriited  duefly  b  % 
however,  he  would  tell  the  commiltee,  the  I  conaiderablT  advantage  gained  orer  da 


object  of  enquiry  was  peace^  the  mode 
of  attempting^  to  eflFect  which,  could  not 
be  determined  upon  till  their  lordships 
knew  the  real  state  o(  public  afiairs,  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  continue  the  war, 
the  probability  of  its  success,  and  how  far 
we  were  able  to  resist  an  attack  from  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  should  any  be  made. 
His  grace  declared,  he  did  not  believe  we 
should  soon  be  precipitated  into  a  war  with 
France,  adding,  that  he  neither  rested  his 
belief  on  the  wisdom  of  administration, 
nor  on  our  ability  to  resist  an  attack ;  but 
that  he  relied  on  the  French  king  and  the 
French  cabinet,  who,  he  well  knew,  were 
exceedingly  averse  to  war.  He  could 
not,  however,  answer  for  accidents  or  inci- 
dental occurrences,  which  might  force 
France  to  commence  hostilities.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  difficulty  between  our 
court  and  that  of  Versailles ;  France  for- 
merly took  all  her  tobacco  (which  is  a 
necessary  article  of  consumption,  and  a 
great  object  of  revenue  in  that  kingdom) 
from  us.  We  were  no  longer  able  to 
•  supply  her,  and  she  had  declared  that  she. 
must  procure  tobacco  from  America,  whom 
«he  was  under  the  necessity  of  trading 
with  as  an  independent  state.    This,  his 

frace  said,  was  a  difficulty,  and  how  the 
British  ministry  would    get  over  it,  he 
knew  not% 

Upon  the  motion  being  put,  for  lard 
•Scarsdale  to  leave  the  chair,  the  commit- 
tee divided;  Contents  ^.  Non  Con- 
tents 26. 

The  duke  of  Richmond's  other  Resolu- 
tions were,  2.  <*  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  the  greatest  number  of  regu- 
lar land  forces  serving  in  Norhi  America, 
in  1775,  consisted  of  11,219  efiectivemen, 
including  officers.  3.  That  the  opera- 
tions and,  events  in  North  America,  during 
the  campaign  of  1775,  consisted  chiefly  in 
taking  from  his  Majesty,  by  the  provincial 
forces,  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada, 
the  reduction  by  the  said  forces  c^  the 
whole  province  of  Canada,  except  the  city 
of  Quebec,  some  severe  actions  in  the 
neigbbpurhood  of  Boston  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  the  blockade  of  his  Majesty's 
army  in  that  city  by  the  provincial  forces. 
4.  That  as  far  as  they  are  informed  from 
the  returns,  the  greal^t  number  of  regu- 
lar land  forces  serving  in  North  America, 
in  1776,  consisted  of  45,865  men,  offi- 
cers included.  5.'  That  the  operations 
and  events  in  Noith  America,  daring  the 


provincial  forces  m  an  engagement  is 
Long  Island,  the  reduction  of  State 
Island,  Long  Island,  and  of  the  cttj  mj 
ishind  of  New  York,  all  within  the  msk 
vince  of  New  York;  of  the  island  rf 
Rhode  Island,  withm  the  province  ol 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  possesion  of  pan  o| 
the  Jerseys,  all  by  bis  Majesty's  an^ 
under  general  sir  William  Howe;  tkei^ 
pidse  of  an  assanit  on  Quebec,  andii 
generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold;  tk| 
raising  the  siege  and  the  blockade  of  thi 
city,  and  the  recovery  of  Canada,  togedj 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Americao  iei| 
on  Lake  Champlain,  by  his  MajettjH 
forces  under  general  sir  Guy  Carktoaj 
the  evacuation  of  the  citv  of  Boston  U 
his  Majesty's  forces;  theiailureoftbea 
pedition  of  the  said  forces  under  sir  Peij 
rarker  and  general  Clinton,  agaiil 
Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina,  aij 
the  l»reaking  into  the  cantonments  of  l| 
Majesty's  army  in  the  Jerseys  by  the  pii 
vincial  troops  under  general  Washiogtijj 
6.  That  from  the  returns  it  appears,  t) 
greatest  number  of  land  forces  servinei 
North  America,  in  1777<  coosistedi 
48,616  men,  including  officers.  7.  That  I 
operations  and  events  in  North  Amem 
during  the  campaign  of  1777,  were  chic 
*-on  the  southward — the  total  evact 
of  the  Jerseys  by  his  Majesty's  fore 
the  invasion  of  the  province  of  Peosjlri 
by  the  said  forces  under  sir  W.  Hoi 
his  success  in  two  considerable  eogad 
ments  with  the  continental  army  uodi 
Mr.  Washington  ;  the  occupation  of  dj 
city  of  Philadelphia  by  his  Majes^ 
forces;  general  Washington  taking 
within  14  miles,  of  Philadelphia;  sir 
Howe's  movement  of  his  army  to  dislo 
general  Washington  ;  and  on  finding 
enemy's  position  unattackable,  his  retr 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remains  ef 
trenched  for  winter  quarters.  To  4 
northward  they  consisted  chiefly  in  aov^ 
successful  attack  of  his  Majesty's  foroBi 
under  colonel  St.  Leger,  on  Fort  St« 
wix  ;  the  taking  Ticonderoga  (since  evi 
cuated)  by  his  Majesty's  forces  unda 
lieut.  general  Burgoyne;  several  sevei 
engagement^,  with  various  succesi,  aaj 
the  final  loss  of  the  whole  army  under  ih 
said  general,  consisting  of  7,000  regub 
troops,  besides  others;  together  with ti 
loss  of  all  his  artillery,  stores,  baggagl 
and  his  whole  camp.  8.  That  the  toil 
result  af  thp  operation  of  his  Majes^ 

»        *   t 
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iffces,  and  those  of  his  allies*  daring^  the 
bree  campaigns  of  17759  1776,  and  1777> 
pmirdt  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  pro* 
isceB  in  North  America,  consisted  in  the 
ikiog  the  cities  of  Netr  York  and  Phila- 
elphia;  together  with  Staten  Island, 
lOog  bland,  and  Rhode  Island;  and 
Mt  there  still  remains  to  be  reduced  the 
itire  provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
idiQset's  Baj,  and  Connecticut ;  all  the 
ntinental  parts  of  Rhode  Island  and 
leir  York,  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of 
le  East  and  West  Jersey,  tne  province 
f  Peon^lvania  (except  the  environs  of 
hiladelphia)  the  counties  on  Delaware, 
IS  entire  provinces  of  Maryhnd,  Virginia, 
brth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
ieorgia.  9.  That  the  number  of  his  Ma- 
itj's  land  forces  in^ll  North  America, 
iderthe  several  commanders  at  Phila- 
liphia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
inada,  according  to  the  latest  returns, 
mtted  of  36,731  men,  including  offi- 
In.  10.  That  it  will  require  a  reinforce- 
ent  of  11,885  men,  of  old  troops,  to 
ake  the  present  army  in  North  America, 
Iftsistliig  of  36,731  men,  equal  to  what  it 
H  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign, 
ben  it  consisted  of  48,616  regular  old 
bops.  11.  That  of  the  36,731  men, 
bch  constituted  the  several  armies  in 
brth  ^naerica,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
inu,  there  were  at  the  same  time  4,639 
to)  tick.  12.  That  the  number  of  land 
ktes  in  North  America,  on  the  1st 
■glut,  1774,  together  with  those  that 
^e  been  sent  to  America,  from  Great 
ritaiQ  or  Ireland,  since  that  period,  to 
eSlstDec.  1777i  and  those  few  corps 
It  have  been  raised  in  America,  amount 
'  61,648  men,  and  that  deducting  the 
bent  army  of  36,731  men,  there  ap- 
in  to  he  lost  by  death,  desertion,  cap- 
kjy  or  otherwise,  24,917  men :  that 
ire  are  5,536  prisoners,  which,  when 
ichanged  or  returned,  will  reduce  the 
K  of  men  in  the  land  service  to  19,381, 
the  end  of  the  year  1777." 
The  Resolutions  were  all  put,  and  nega- 
•d. 


Debate  in  the  Committee  on  the  Slate  of 
t  Nation  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
itoUuions  respecting  the  Expenees  of  the 
Urican  War.']  Feb.  19.  The  House 
At  again  into  the  Committee  on  the 
Me  of  the  Nation,  lord  Scarsdale  in  the 
iir. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  must 
niQularly  iatreat  th^  lordships'  indulg- 1 


ence,  as  the  subject  he  was  about  to  treaC 
'of  that  day  was  m  its  nature  dry  and  un- 
pleasant. That  to  look  into  their  private 
accounts,  he  believed,  was  a  matter  which, 
however  disagreeable  it  might  be  at  all 
times,  was  on  some  occasions  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  especially  so  when  their' 
lordships'*  stewards  had  ruined  their  estates. 
The  nation,  his  grace  said,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wair^  rendered  almost  bank- 
rupt ;  and  although  the  enormous  expenc« 
which  had  been  incurred  was  past  aremedy^ 
it  might  yet  be  right  to  enquire  by  what 
means  the  ruin  had  been  brought  on,  and 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  stewards  were  to 
blame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  same 
stewards  from  continuing  in  office,  and 
being  entrusted  in  the  conduct  of  those 
means  which  might  offer  themselves,  as 
proper  to  be  practised  for  the  redemption 
of  the  public  estate. 

Havmg  premised  thus  much,  his  gmce 
proceeded  to  inform  their  lordships,  that 
he  meant  to  go  into  an  investigation  of 
the  expenees  which  the  American  war  had 
cost  the  nation ;  and  as  he  had  heard  that 

f proposals  for  peace  were  agitating  in  the 
ower  House  of  ParlianMot,  he  was  parti- 
cularly happy  in  havnig^been  able  to  pre- 
pare the  subject  for  their  lordships,  as  he 
thought  it  might  essentially  tend  to  direct 
the  lords  in  office  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
pacific  purposes,  and  in  the  forwarding  of 
those  measures  which  he  understood  would 
shortly  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House :  respecting  these  motions, 
his  grace  declared,  he  should  for  the  pre- 
sent reserve  his  sentiments,  as  he  though^ 
them  too  material  and  important  to  be 
spoken  to  upon  hearsay,  or  the  vague  re- 
port of  any  particular  expressions  which 
might  have  fallen  from  any  person  in  the 
course  of  conversation  in  another  House 
of  Parliament,  but  that  he  should  pay 
every  possible  attention  to  the  subject, 
when  it  was  committed  to  paper,  and  was 
regularly  before  their  lordships. 

In  order  the  better  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
penees of  the  >var,  the  duke  said,  he  had 
taken  the  ratio  of  the  public  cost  for  four 
of  the  years  when  we  enjoyed  profound 
peace ;  and  as  we  had  not  been  burthened 
with  expence  on  account  of  anv  foreign 
war,  durine  the  continuance  of  our  war 
with  America,  he  conceived  that  it  was 
fidr  to  ascribe  to  that  alone  every  excess 
in  point  of  public  expienditure,  which  could 
be  made  appear  to  have  taken  place  during 
that  period,  upon  a  comparison  wkh  the 
state  of  the  public  expenditure  in  time  of 
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tyrofound  peace  His  gruee,  ifter  ioforas- 
iog  tiietr  iordshipsy  that  a  miauie  ipvesti- 
gacioB  oftbe  various  articles  which  formed 
the  divisiona  and  aubdivisioDs  uDdar  tlie 
great  heads  of  public  e)(pence»  would  take 
4ip  too  much  of  their  lordsliips'  time,  and, 
in  ikcty  would  swdl  his  detail  to  a  much 
laiger  stse  than  it  would  be  possible  for 
their  lordships,  with  tfaieir  utmost  attention, 
to  comprehend  at  onoe,  declared  he  should 
content  himself  with  considering  the  stand- 
ing expenoe  of  the  nation  at  #11  times 
Under  die  chree  great  heads,  namdy,  the 
•rmjr,  the  navy,  and  the  ordoanoe^  com- 
prcheadii^  vnder  each  of  these  beads,  the 
oniinaiies  and  extraordtnaries,  the  navy 
jdebt,  &c.  His  grace  then  took  out  a  ma- 
nuscript sheet  from  some  papers  which  he 
keld  in  his  hand,  and  stated  from  it  to  the 
House*  the  grou  sums  which  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  ordnance  cost  upon  an 
anreiage  in  times  of  peace ;  what  they  cost 
in  1775,  and  what  in  1776.  With  respect 
to  1777»  he  was  obliged,  in  some  sort,  to 
rely  on  calculation,  as  the  increase  of  the 
navy  debt  was  not  yet  reported  to  the 
lower  House :  but  that  in  every  matter 
relative  to  the  enquiry  which  he  had 
troubled  their  lordships  about,  he  had 
taken  the  greatest  care  to  state  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  each  article  considerably 
wider  the  proper  quantum  and  rate,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  he  had  pursued 
the  same  trule,  and  so  unwilling  was  he  to 
mislead  their  lordships,  that  if  any  of  tlie 
lords  in  oiBee  thought  he  erred  in  any  one 
particular,  he  would  readily  give  up  his 
own  sum,  and  let  that  which  they  declared 
to  be  the  just  one,  \ake  its  place  in  the 
account.  From  the  state  of  the  year  1777, 
when  the  seamen  voted  were  increased  to 
<4«5,O0O,  and  there  was  a  vote  of  credit  for 
a  million,  the  duke  reported  that  the  ex- 
cess was  6,977,000^.  With  regard  tp  the 
present  year,  he  should  take  that  up  as  to 
the  number  and  exponce  of  the  aeameo, 
upon  the  ground  ot  the  votes,  and  regu- 
late each  other  article  by  an  average  of 
the  expence  of  the  year  1777,  which  he 
conceived  their  lonilBliips  would  think  at 
least  a  moderate  calculation.  The  seamen 
voted  for'  the  service  of  tlie  present  year 
were  60,060;  the- im^eaee  of  expence  on 
"Which  aceount,  as  well  as  the  increase  (oa- 
casioned  fay  the  naw  levies  oi  WfiGO  men 
for  tJie  army  now  ndsing,  added  to  tlie 
presumed  amoant  of  each  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles, tagether  with  a  vote  of  credit  of  a 
tsnillion,  srhich  he  supposed  would  take 
:pla6etti4imal  in  tiaobe  of  w<ar,  this  stated 
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w<mld  inoreaae  the  excess  to  nine  milUoM 
Adding  to^pether  the  amount  of  the  excel 
of  each  of  the  four  years,  as  stated  abopii 
the  duke  said  the  amount  of  the  wUi 
would  be  found  to  be  2S,894<,000^ 

Besides  which,  his  grace  bid  their  ionjj 
ships  recollect,  that  if  peace  was  so  % 
forwarded,  that  the  preliminaries  were  I 
be  signed  as  that  day,  nevertheless  thai 
would  remain  a  tail  of  expence  which  wod| 
amount  to  a  considerable  suon.  In  oidf 
to  explain  this,  the  duke  referred  to  t^ 
accounts  of  the  state  espeocea  for  the  fs| 
years  following  the  close  of  the  last  w|| 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  brii 
the  soldiers  home  from  Germaoy, 
other  exnences,  swelled  to  the  enori 
sum  of  eleven  millions.  ,Were  peace 
with  America,  many  and  obvious  \ 
be  the  causes  of  expence.  We  had 
farther  to  bring  oui*  army  home  than 
Oermany;  transports,  &c.  would  cost] 
great  deal ;  and,  add  to  this,  the  Heoi^ 
soldiers  were  not  only  to  be  paid  for,  a^j 
in  actual  service,  to  the  moment  that  th^ 
were  delivered  in  Hesse  proper,  bolj 
year's  subsidy  was  to  bs  paid  that  pna| 
after  his  men  bad  been  ao  delivem 
These,  and  a  great  variety  of  cAuaea,  wai^ 
the  duke  said,  co-operate  to  create  ^ 
pence ;  and,  as  the  tail  of  expesce  aft 
the  last  war  had  amounted  to  eleven  si 
lions,  he  conceived  he  might  ihtrly  eij 
mate  the  tail  of  expence  which  xrould  ^ 
low  our  war  with  America  at  nine  miBisS 
which,  added  to  the  23,89*,O0Qi,  ah^ 
incurred,  would  make  the  expenee  of  i 
war,  were  it  euded  this  day,  near  38  ^ 
ltons«  ] 

His  grace  added,  that  every  additii^ 
year  it  was  continued,  w^oki  at  least  Q| 
nine  additional  miUion^ ;  and  after 
ing  some  time  ou  the  incapacity  af 
state  to  .bear  the  burthen,  said,  he 
as  the  resolutijHis  of  fact  which  he 
to  move  would  resaentiaUy  serye  the  pnMJ 
of  making  peaee,  about  to  come  uS| 
their  lor&hips'  amsiderations,  as  Al 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  pidlilic,  aj 
convince  the  people  at  lai^,  of  the  nasi 
sity  of  putting  an  immedwe  end  to  ^ 
war,  that  they  would  not  W  of^poaed,  a^ 
meat  the  {ate  of  the  others,  whldi  he  hf 
-moted  OB  p'^T  occaaiona.  Hia  grace  tb 
moaed,  ^  That  it  appears  to  tliis  comaj 
tee,  that  the  eiqienoA  of  the  Navy,  Axa^ 
and  Ondannoe,  as  voted  by  parliameq 
and  taken  on  an  average  of  years  of  pt{ 
firand  peafie,ha)ra  raet  eseeeded  the  ja 
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w^  highly  inexpsdieftt  to  adnut  tke  te-* 
liltiaB  xxm  toged,  and  he,  for  one,  flboold 
ktaiDly  give  it  bia  negatire.  He  eoald 
I  at  ftii  agree  to  the  doiotrine,  that  remn 
im  being  founded  in  faol,  wae  any  av^ 
ipeBt  why  they  aholiiid  be  agreed  to. 
{ie»  were  many  truths  lihat  might  be 
lily  ascertained  to  their  lordships,  which 
iroald  be  extremely  imfiroper  to  declare, 
|ire  a  parliamentary  sanction  to«  He 
|(  if  be  had  foreseen  the  manner  the 
ilDDittee  was  to  be  employed,  he  should 
m  opposed  it  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
ii  noble  duke  had  alluded  to  measures 
^ed  in  another  House ;  and  supposed, 
^  the  information  brought  forth  in  the 
bmittee  would  furnish  ministers  with  a 
liOQ  or  apology  for  changing  their  plan. 
Ir  his  part,  he  was  of  opmion,  that  pro- 
liDg  to  resolve  matters  of  fact,  deciara- 
e  of  OUT  weakness,  -would  operate  in  a 
bner  directly  the  reverse,  and  render 
^pian  of  peace,  which  his  grace  seemed 
iefirotts  to  accomplish,  much  more  ha- 
Moos  and  difficult.     The  noble  duke, 

Sjk  be  bad  stated  facts,  had  proved 
by  nothing  consequential;   the   de- 
isK  of  commerce,  loss  by  captures,  fall 

Eocb,  mcreaae  of  expence,  and  loss  of 
,  which  the  noble  duke  bad  brought 
)ntd  to  surcharge  die  picture  of  our 
lonai  distress,  were  not  unusual ;  they 
pe  uniformly  the  concomitants  of  a  state 
bar.  Bat  if  he  had  no  other  objectieh 
ilbe  resolutions  but  the  uncertamty  of 
Icalcubtioos,  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
Isnoine  his  vote  on  the  pr^ssent  occasion, 
was  impos8[i>le  yet  to  determine,  what 
f  extra  exp^nces  of  the  ahny  for  1777, 
liid  amount  to.  The  account  of  the 
K  debt  of  the  same  year  was  not  yet 
wre  the  House,  thooeh  the  noble  earl 
^iuffl  (lord  Sandwich)  computed  it  on 
taory  to  be  1,500,000/.  The  difficulty 
k  still  greater  in  respect  of  the  extra 
JAsea  of  the  present  year,  which  could 
Ibeestknatedtillthenextyear.  So  that 
b  had  no  other  reason  to  oppose  the  re- 
Ittions,  their  want  of  certainty  and  ac- 
Ncy,  as  to^pjilkims  specified,  fully  jus- 
U  him  in  ms  intended  motion,  which 
fci  •*  That  the  House  be  resumed.** 
Ilie  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  the 
lie  earl  need  not  have  puzzled  himself 
Ikarch  ef  arguments  which,  at  the  best, 
lie  but  palliative,  'He  might  have  spared 
iKelf  the  trouble  to  hunt  for  apologies 
t  his  present  conduct,  under  tne  pre 


vroiM  be  a  pobKc  deelaration  of  out  na« 
tional  weakness ;   for  the  truth  was,  that 
our  weakness  was  already  known  to  every 
body  but  ourselves,  and  that  long  before 
the  present  oomaittee  was  formed:  but  if 
a  doubt  remained,  (be  nioving  the  resolu* 
tions  in  the  House,  where  they  must  stand 
recorded  on  our  Journals,  and  from  thence 
make  their  way  to  the  ||^ublic, .  as  so  many 
acknowledged  facts  by  those  very  persona 
who  put  a  negative  upon  them  at  once, 
annihilated    the   pretence  of  concealing 
either  our  present  dangerous  and  defence- 
less  state  rrom  our  enemies,  or  the  nation 
at  large.    It  would  be  much  more  consoK 
nant,  therefore,  to  the  noble  earl's  can- 
dour,   and  that  haughtiness  and  exp4iei| 
tone  afiected  by  ministers,  to  declare,  thatr 
the  reailon  which  induced  them  to  put  a 
negative  on  the  matters  of  fact  alluded  to 
was,    because  those   facts  contained  the 
most  full  and  uneouivocal  proofs  of  their 
misconduct;  and    mformed    the    nation, 
that  its  present  ruinous  and  alarming  situa- 
tion was  brought  upon  it  by  a  set  of  mU 
nisters  who  had  wantonly  plunged  it  into 
an  unjust  and  unnatural  vt^ar;   who  hadf 
spilt  its  best  blood,  and  already  wasted  24 
millions  of  its  treasure;   and  now,  after' 
persisting  in  these  weak  and  wicked  mea«' 
sures  for  more  than  three  years ;  after  re<* 
fusing  so  much  as  to  hear  of  any  terms, 
but  such  as  would  have  rendered  the  colo« 
nies  mere  slaves,  were  now  preparing  t<> 
sue  for  peace,  and  make  the  most  humN 
liating  concessions.     He  remarked,  it  waa 
no  great  discovery  the    noble    earl  had 
made,  when  he  said,  a  state  of  warwaa 
attended  with  expence;  the  assertion  wasf 
granted  before  it  was  made ;  but  when  the 
objects  of  war  were  considered,  even  with 
a  foreign  enemy,  which  implies  a  neces* 
sity,    ofiensive    and    defensive ;  and  wa# 
compared  with  the  present,    which   was 
wantonly  made  on  our  own  subjects,  he 
was  astonished  how  (he  noble  lord  could 
offer  to  amuse  their  lordships  with  a  gene* 
ral  assertion,  every  way  inapplicable  to  the 
occasion  and  event.    If  we  went  to  war 
even  to  obtain  a  just  object,  lied  we  ob« 
tained  it  ?  Nol  We  had  spent  every  drop 
of  blood,  and  every  shilling,  not  barely  to 
no  purpose,  but  to  the   worst   purposes. 
We  had  lost,  in  the  first  instance,    one 
third  of  the  empire ;  we  had  lost  Amet 
rica. 

His  grace  d>served,  that  it  behoved  the 
country  gentlemen  to  look  to  the  melan« 
choly  situation  they  had  brought  them* 


M^  iW  nsfl^Bting  to  the  resolutions   selves  intO;  by  the  implicit  confidence  tbe^ 
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reposed  in  such  ministers)  and  that  in  pur- 
ftttit  of  a  mere  trifle.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
penny,  they  had  risked  a  pound;  both 
were  lost,  and  now  they  had  the  comfort 
to  reflect,  that  they  had  contracted  for  a 
debt  of  33  millions,  which  was  saddlinj; 
themselves  and  their  posterity  with  a  per- 

Setual  land  tax  (for  by  the  lands  this  bur- 
en  must  be  ultimately  -borne]  of  4s.  in 
the  pound. 

The  noble  earl  threatened  a  dissolution 
of  the  enquiry,  on  account  of  the  improper 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Why 
did  not  his  lordship,  or  some  other  of  the 
King's  servants,  take  a  part  in  it?  The 
committee  was  as  open  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  noble  lord.  It  was  meant  to  be  a 
general,  not  a  partial  enquiry.  The  very 
title  of  it  imported  so  much.  Did  not  an 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation  invite 
every  one  of  their  lordships  to  contribute 
and  take  a  share  in  it  ?  For  his  part,  if  the 
noble  earl  wished  to  dissolve  the  commit- 
tee, he  bad  no  personal  reason,  at  least,  to 
wish  for  its  continuance.  '  He  had  gone 
through  as  many  heads  bs  came  properly 
withm  his  knowledge,  habit  of  life,  or  ap- 
plication. He  hoped  some  other  lords 
would  take  up  the  enquiry  where  he  ended ; 
and  that,  particularly,  those  papers  on  the 
table,  relative  to  the  navy,  would  be  taken 
into  consideration.  -  As  there  was  a  Bill, 
however,  now  before  the  other  House, 
coiltaining  a  plan  of  conciliation  with 
America,  which  must  of  course  come  be- 
fore their  lordships  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  week,  he  recommended  to .  post- 
pone further  proceedings  in  the  committee 
till  that  Bill  should  be  disposed  of. 
'  The  Earl  of  Coventry  said,  the  great 
characteristic  marks  of  national  prosperity 
were  population,  riches,  respect  with  fo* 
leien  powers,  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  union  among  ourselves.  When  any 
of  these  were  confessedly  wanting,  it  was 
a  demonstrative  proof,  that,  let  the  cause 
originate  where  it  might,  the  nation  did 
not  enjoy  that  state  of  prosperity  which 
was  deemed  desirable.  When  they  were 
all  wanting,  it  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  but, 
besides  radical  causes,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  placed  in  impro- 
per hands ;  particularly  if  the  transition 
was  sudden,  from  a  state  of  the  greatest 
and  most  justly  envied  prosperity,  to  one 
the  most  humiliating  and  degrading.  If 
no  probable  cause  of  such  a  sudden  tran- 
sition was  apparent,  then  the  evils,  of 
whatever  magnitude  or  extent  of  effect, 
night  be  fairly  laid  at  the  door  of  those  to 


whom  the  exercise  of  the  execatiTe  poveti 
of  the  state  were  intrusted. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation  under  these  tereral 
heads.  In  point  of  population,  ezperienoe 
had  -  proved  beyond  question,  that  oar 
numbers  were  visibly  on  the  decreaie» 
The  great  load  of  debt,  and  the  coos^ 
quent  difficulty  of  procuring  a  comfortaUe 
livelihood,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  the' 
necessaries  of  life,  had  produced  a  spint^ 
of  emigration ;  he  perceived  the  decreaie! 
of  numbers  in  his  own  neighbourhood:  hi  I 
did  not  think  it  fair  to  draw  condosoa^ 
from  local  effects,  operating  in  this  or  th^ 
neighbourhood,  or  district ;  but,  he  »id^| 
he  was  fully  justified,  by  the  tardy  and  as*i 
successful  manner  the  recruiting  senioll 
had  been  carried  on,  to  maintain  hb 
position  as  a  general  one.  Recruits  wc 
not  to  be  had  on  almost  any  terms, 
nisters  said,  the  war  was  a  popular  war; 
might  be  so :  if  it  was,  it  afforded  an  i 
ditional  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  asset'* 
that  our  numbers  were  on  the  d< 
which  was  one  of  the  most  certain 
cations  of  the  decline  of  national 
perity. 

Riches  was  the  next  test  of  the  true  i 
of  any  countr}'.    He  heard  a  great 
of  the  opulence  of  individuals.    He 
daily  a  witness  of  the  increasing  li 
and  dissipation  of  the  times:   but 
those  marks  of  national  prosperitv  ?   ! 
believed  not.     If  individuals  were  n' 
was  net  the  state  poor  ?     Who  ccNiMi 
where  the  property  was,  in  which 
man  almost  counted  himadf  a 
Was  not  a  great  part  of  this  property  i 
Could  those  who  were  spending  tbdri 
tunes  in  folly  and  debauchery,  and  f ' 
robbing  the  public  or  beggaring  their 
families,  be  said  to  be  richf    Cei 
not :  and  he  even  had  many  doubts,  at  I 
individual  riches.    He' allowed,  there 
a  great  mtoy  persons,  perhaps  more 
at  any  other  period,  who  carried  oo 
derable  mercantile  and  other  tradiagl 
ness :  but  was  it  because  this  or  tfatti 
could  write  his  name  on  a  slip  of 
3»000/.  that  such  men  were  to  be 
rich?  By  no  means.    It  shewed  no 
than  that  our  credit  was  immense; 
our  very  inability  to  pay  furnished  ui 
the  means  of  appearing  opulent :  but ' 
it  was  considered,  that  more  than  a 
dred  millions  of  the  standing 
the  nation  was  ideal,  and  only 
ourselves  to  ourselves,  that  paper  in 
transactions  was  the  chief  medium  of  i 


paperl 
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luid  commerce ;  we  had  every  reason  to 
heUeve^  that  not  only  the  state  wad  poor, 
hat  that  even  individuals  were  far  from 
keiog  opulent :  and  if  we  should  eontinue 
togo  on  as  we  had  for  the  last  ten  years) 
ted,  m  consequence  of  such  a  career,  we 
should  be  drove  to  rely  solely  on  our  real 
nnarces,  instead  of  paper,  ne  feared,  so 
fcr  from  being  an  opiueat,  we  should  find 
lonelves  a  -meat  indigeat  and  distressed 
iltion. 

Ab  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the 
personal  ease  .  of  the  sovereign,  be  had 
frery  reason  to  believe  this  would  be  found 
jNiDting.  There  was  towards-  the  close  of 
(be  last  session  a  very  considerable  sum 
9f  uoney  granted  to  discharge  the  arrears 
||f  the  Civu  List,,  and  a  much  more  consi- 
Icrable  augmentation  made  to  bis  Majes- 
j^s  income.  He  believed,  that  the  money 
poted  by  parlianient,  served  to  relieve 
jIMne  persons  about  St.  James's,  and  an- 
faered  other  purposes ;  but  further  the 
ttnerosiur  of  parliament  neither  appeared 
br  was  felt ;  and  thus  the  money  intended 
|r  the  fairest,  most  honourable,  and  noblest 

Bjpoies,  was  employed  to  others  of  a  very 
erent  and  pernicious  nature. 
On  national  character,  or  the  respect 
icb  we  bore  with  foreign  nations,  that, 
bad  every  reason  to  believe,  was  still 
i  more  marked  contradiction  to  what 
generally  understood  to  denote  na- 
1  prosperity.  The  truth  was,  that 
had  been  for  some  years  insulted  and 
nmed  by  almost  every  power  in  Eu- 
with  wiiom  we  had  any  thing  to  do. 
United  Provinces,  who  were  our  an- 
and,  in  some  respects,  our  natural 
had  not  only  refused  us  all  aid,  but 
actually  from  the  commencement  of 
present  contest,  given  every  assistance 
could  to  our  revolted  subjects  in 
rica.  Another  great  power  on  the 
ent,  Prussia,  had,  on  account  of  a 
ie  demaftd,  due  ever  since  the  late  in- 
nous  peace,  refused  a  passage  to  the 
»gn  troops  taken  into  our  pay;  by 
ich  the  most  favourite  measures  of  o^r 
ers,  as  far  as  that  circumstance  could 
.supposed  to  ooenite,  were  defeated, 
knee,  our  natunu  rival  and  enemy,  had 
^ed  on  a  trade  with  our  colonies,  and 
supplied  them  with  all  kinds  of  mili- 
stores;  by  which  particular  assistance, 
than  any  other  circumstance  what* 
our  colonies  had  been  enabled  to 
ist  the  most  vigorous  e)tertions  of  the 
nle  force  of  this  country.  If  respect 
m  foreign  powers  was  an  evidence  of 
[VOU  XJX.] 
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national  prosperityi  surely  pational  proi« 
parity  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb. 

On  the  last  point,  that  of  union  at  fapme/ 
he  said  he  believed,  since  the  first  esta- 
blishmcnt  of  government  in  this  countryi 
it  never  was  moi^e  disunited.  The  othef 
oauses  operating  so  strongly,  he  said  il 
Was  impossible  it  could  be  otherwbc ;  and 
now  he  Was  free  to  declare,  he  saw  no 
means  of  saving  us  from  certain  destruc- 
tion, but  taking  the  advice  given  bjr 
Manly  in  the  play  of  the  Provoked  Hus- 
band, to  his  friend  sir  Francis  \Vronghead« 
In  the  midst  of  the  knight's  distress,  ht 
applies  for  advice  to  Manly,  who  tells  himi 
"  Sir  Francis,  the  road  which  brought 
you  here  v^ili  lead  you  back  to  the  place 
from  which  you  set  out."  Now,  said  hii 
lordship,  I  cannat  help  thinking  that  th4 
wisest  way  for  us  to  recover  from  the  dis* 
trcsa  brought  on  this  country  by  the  fatal 
efiects  of  the  American  war,  la  to  tread 
back  step  by  step,  every  one  motion  we 
have  maae  respecting  it« 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  chair- 
mao  do  leave  the  chair:  Contents,  661 
Non-contents,  28. 

As  soon  as  the  House  was  resumed,  the 
duke  of  Richmond  moved  the  following 
Resolutions* 

1.  Tliat  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
the  expences  oftne  Navy,  Army,  and  Ord- 
nance, as  voted  by  parliament,  and  taken 
on  an  average  of  years  of  profound  peace, 
has  not  exceedea  S,S71,000i.  per  annukn/ 
under  the  following  heads  s 

Navy*  £» 

16,000  teamen,  at  52/.  pvraoa.  par 

man 833,000 

Ordinary  of  the  navy,  upon  an  average, 

from  1764,  to  1772,  incluiife <•       410,000 

Ship- building  taken  upon  an  average, 

from  1766,  to  1770,  incliuive    984,000 

Annual  iQcren<iei*f  navy  di-bton  16,000 

teamen,    taken   on    an  average  -of 

1765, 1766,  1767,  1768,  1769  ....••        111,000 


••m-^tm 


Total  of  I^ary  Expence 1,637,000 

AlMT. 

duardf,  garriKfiis,    plantatioaa,   Abc* 

about  « 1,000,000 

Ch^fsea  and  half  pay,  Uc S3U,000 

Staff,  widows,  &c ....<.  .•  15,000 

Extraordinarieg  of  the  ariny,  on  an  ave- 
rage, from  1768,  to  1775  269,000 

1  ^^^^^^^^^g 


ta« 


Total  of  Army  Exponefr. 1,514.000 


OavHAiiea. 


Ordinary 

Eartraordimry. 


170,000 
50,000 


Total  of  Ordnance  Sxp«o«e»,...«      8ao,00# 
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Avmf I,514w000 

N«¥y 2,637,000 

TbUl    of    EitabliihiDciit  for    Navy, 

ilnny,  aad  Ordoaooe,  on  an  afcrage  — 

of  jFcars  profound  peace. 3,371,000 

2.  That  the  expences  of  the  Navy» 
Anny,  and  Ordnance  for  the  year  1775» 
exceeded  the  peace  establiahmeot,  in  a 
iuin  not  less  than  1,783,225^  under  the 
following  heads : 

Naty. 
Seamen  18,000,  at  5U  per  ano.  per 

men 936,000 

Ordinary 4^680 

Ship-boildiDg,.  and  Oreemrich  boepital      303,379 
Increaie  of  Navy  debt. SlM'^d 

Total  of  Navy  Bipence 2,496,538 

Aiitr. 

Soards  and  garrieom ^.....^  687,689 

TorcesjntbeplanUtione 386,186 

Difference  of  pay  at  Minorca  and  Gib- 
raltar   9,874 

Generals  and  staff ,  11,473 

Caielsea  boepiul 123,991 

Half-pay 105,326 

Keduced  bone-gnards 870 

Widows    , ,,,„  523 

Aogmentation  of  4,383  men,  land  forces        67,706 
Difibrence  of  British  and  Irish  pay  for 

dragoons , 

HanoTerians  voted  1776,  for  service  of 

n75 

Sztrsordinaries  voted  1776,  incorred 

1775 


9,536 

96,783 

845,165 


Total  of  Army  Expence 2,206,457 

OaDlTAIfCB. 

Ontinary  928,059 

latra,  voted  1776,  incurred  1775  223,171 

Total  of  Ordnance  Bspenee 451,230 

Army ,.„  9,206,457 

Navy 2,496,538 

Total  Nary,  Army,  and  Ordnaaee  Ex- 

P«nc« « 5,154,295 

Pednct  the  peace  estabfishmeat 3,371,000 

Theezoess  of  cipence  fai  the  year  1775, 
cffv  and  above  the  ordinary  peac4 

ertaUishment,  was 1,783,925 

3*  Tliat  tb^  expenses  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Ordnance  for  the  year  1776, 
exceeded  the  peace  establishment,  in  a 
imn  not  less  tnan  6,18S»982{.  imder  the 
following  heads : 

Navt. 
feamen,  21,000,  at  52/.  per  amk  per 

»■» - 1,456,000 

\/ruioary •♦••••••••••.••«••,#•,„♦.,  426,904 

Ship-building  339,151 

Greenwich  hospital 5,000 

lacrease  of  Navy  debt 1,996^159 

ToUl  of  Navy  Bipepce* 4,1 53,914 


Guards  and  garrisoiis ^     659,900 

Forces  in  the  pbntations   723,191 

DiliBraieeorBritisbandlrislvpay ili^ 

Generali  nod  staff  ••••••••..•• 

'Chelsea  hespitnl 

Half-pay .' , 

Reduced  horse-guards 

Pensions  to  widows , 

of  laodfbroes 


'••••••••••«• 
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Ditto 

Dittos «^ 

Highlanders,  9  batt 

Hanoverians,  1776 ^ 

Hessians •. 

Ditto  artillery  ., 
Ditto  levy  money 
Hanao  regiment  .< 
Artillery  of  ditto.. 


!••. ■■••••         ■•.•••••■■.•••.•.» 


1  regiment  of  Waldech 

Extnordinaries   incurred    1776,   and 

'    voted  1777  ....„ l,«00,e 

Total  of  Aimyfiapeace......  3, 

Otmuirci. 

Ordinary „  S49|( 

Extraordinaries   .; S7S,1 

Total  of  Ordnance  Expence. 5i 

Vote  of  Credit. l,( 

Navy  <ll 

Army 3^829,<l 

Ordnance    58S 

Total  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnaaoe  es- 

pence    9,304J 

Deduct  the  peace  establishment 3,371 

The  excess  of  expence  in  1776,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  peace  estab- 
lishment, was  6,U 


4.  That  the  expences  of  the] 
Army,  and  Ordnance,  for  the  year  1' 
will  exceed  the  peace  establishmeDt  i 
sum  not  less  than  6>977»985/.  imder 
Allowing  heads : 

Navt. 
Seamen  45,000,  at  52^  per  ami.  per 

man 9,2 

Ordinary  and  Greenwich  hospital  .... 
Ship-building  ^.•••. 

Total  of  Navy  Expence  (exelnsire  of 
navy  debt)  3^11 

Aemt. 

Guards  and  garrisons ....m.. 

Generals  and  staff 


Forces  in  the  plantations 

DiifiBrenee  in  British  aad  Irish  pay 

Foreign  troops .• 

Artiflery  to  ditto ^•. 

Half-pay ^ 

Chelsea ., ....•••... 

Widows 

AddHfcmU  foreign  troops 

Old  Qomaa  d«jiBS>.^«.»,.»...  .,«—••... 
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IM  of  kmtf  BEpcooc  (esdasivs  off 

.  almx«iiariM) ^...    t^97,08$ 


OimcAHCi. 


unovdiniry 


320,111 
300,483 


Total  of  OrdoUM €20,594 

ktofToteoff  Credit 793,300 

N*vy  evpence..  ...  3,811,305 

Army  ...^ 9,597,025 

Ordoaoce    620,594 

7;K3,2lte 
It  iMiRue  of  the  mvy  <dobt,  tod  tlie 
cttnordiotriM  of  the  anay  for  this 
jear,  oot  being  as  yet  laid  before 
lytriiameot,  are  not  iocladed  in  Che 
^  above  acooont.    in  the  year  1770, 
Cbea  tlMreveie  17,000  aeamen,  and 
wvani  tfaooaaad  land  forces  leas  thaa 
B 1T77,  these  two  articles  amoanted 
to3,l96,76U    If  in  the  present  year 
ftey  Aoald  not  exceed  that  sum... ...    3,1 26,761 

M  total  expence  f»r  naTy,  army,  and  ■ 

«ldB8B0^  will  be ^ 10,348,985 

Bednet  peace  cttablishnMOt...    3,37 1 ,000 

tens  of  espenee  in  the  year  1777, 
loiter  and  above  the  ordinary  peace 
MUiriiment ^    6,977,985 


|5.  That  the  expences  of  the  l^avj, 
^,  and  Ordnance,  for  the  year  1778y 
h  exceed  the  peace  establismnent,  in  a 
in  not  le88  than  4,860>268/.  exclusive 
[navj  debt,  and  extraordinaries  of  army 
d  ordnance,  and  including  those  arti- 
iii  m  a  sum  not  less  than  9  inillions. 

Natt. 

CseanieD,  at  521.  per  am*  per 
- 3,120,000 

fiaary  of  the  navy  and  Greenwich 

kapiul    397,200 

Riding  488,695 

U  Nary  Expence,  (exdasiTe  of 

livydebt) .^ 4,005,895 


AtMT. 

Irdsaad  garrisona 634^240 

JReslnthepUntatiooB    »••... 960,843 

l^pay  .„ 90,939 

faced  horse-guarda    712 

Blna  hospiUl 105,431 

birs    238 

kndaand  staff  11,473 

Innee  of  British  and  Irishpay 52,923 

llgn  troops 652,852 

Dary  to  foreign  troops 27,379 

bientationof  15,016  British  forces  886,632 
b  of  1,032  British  land  forces  at 

18,895 


ll  Army  Expence,  (exclatife  off 
nraofdtnaries) 2,842,557 


Oidinaiy  •••••, 
Vote  of  Credit 


OaDHAKcai 
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382,816 


Navy  expence. ..... 

Army  

Ofdnance 

Totail  expence  fmr  navy,  army  and- 

ordnanoe ^ 

From  whence  deducting  the  usnal  peace 
establishment 


1,000,000 

4,005,895 

2,842,55T 

382,816 

8,231»268 

3,371, OOP 


Theflnsaasalreadyvotedfarl778,is...  4,860,^168 
In  the  above  acooont  is  not  inclnded 
the  navy  debt,>or  the  extraordina- 
ries  of  the  army  and  ordnance ;  thoM 
three  articlea,  in  1776,  when  there 
were  32,000  seamen,  and  upwards  off 
16,000  land  Ibroea  leas  than  in  the 
present  year.amoonted  to  3,339,307(. 
And  as  these  expenoea  generally  in« 
crease  in  tome  degree  of  proportion 
with  the  number  of  men  employed,  it 
is  probable  they  will,  for  the  present 
year,  amount  to  a  son  not  less  than    4,200,00# 

Which  will  make  the  excess,  for  the 
year  1778,  amoant  to 9,060,268 


6.  That  from  'the  experience  of  past 
times,  that  whenever  peace  shall  be  re* 
stored,  great  expences  must  necessarily  be 
still  incurred.  That  the  charge  of  pajring 
the  troops  till  they  can  be  brought  nome» 
and  before  they  can  be  disbanded,  and 
particularly  the  forei^  troops,  for  some 
of  which  this  nation  is  to  pay  even  for  12 
months  afler  they  are  returned  into  their 
own  country ;  the  expence  of  re-convey- 
ing our  army,  artillery  and  stores,  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  sending  the  foreigners 
to  Germany,  and  the  arrears  and  demands 
of  various  sorts,  wilT  create  an  excess  of 
expence  in  the  vears  immediately  follow- 
ing a  peace,  little  short  of  what  it  will  be 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  From  whence 
it  appears,  that  If  peace  was  this  day  re- 
stored, the  cost  of  the  present  war  would 
be  as  follows : 


Excaaain 


1775 1,783,225 

1776 6,133,582 

1777,  probably  upwards  of  6,977,985 

1778,  probably  upwards  of  9,000,00e 


m0 


m^m 


23,894,79e 
And  if  peace  is  not  concluded  till  the 
end  of  this  year,  1778,  probably  the 
furthersumof 9,000,000 

^.32,894,799 

Hie  said  Resolutions  were  all  negatived. 

PttiHonJrom  the  County  of  Norfolk  to 
the  Commons,  against  raising  Men  and 
Mone^  wUhoui  ConsiM  qf  Parliament*'} 
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Feb.  17.  A  Petition  of  several  of  the 
gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  others,  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  city  o^  Nor- 
wich, vras  presented  to  the  Homey  and 
read ;  setting  forth ; 

**  That  your  petitioners  observe,  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  surprize,  that  ex- 
traordinary endeavours  are  used  in  this 
Qounty,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  to  raise  men  and  money  for  his 
Majesty's  service  by  free  gifts  and  contri- 
butions, not  given  and  granted  in  a  parlia- 
mentary course,  which  unusual  and  strain- 
ed efforts  (concerning  the  very  legality  of 
which  they  conceive  doubts  may  justly 
be  entertained)  while  parliament  actually 
sits,  and  at  a  time  when  his  Majesty  is  in 
apparent  peace  with  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  strongly  indicate  some  violent 
distemper  in  the  state,  to  which  its  ordi- 
narv  powers  and  means  of  supply  are  sot 
ramcient.  We  most  huipbly  apprehend, 
that  if  a. war  with  any  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  threatens  to  break  out,  nothing 
can  give  more  encouragement  to  it  tlian 
the  taking  such  measures  as  tend  to  prove 
this  kingdom  to  be  as  much  exhausted  in 
its  strength  at  the  very  commencement  of 
foreign  hostilities,  as  it  has  been  at  the 
close  of  the  longest  and  most  wasteful 
wars.  Your  petitioners  have  been  also 
called  upon,  in  a  manner  equally  alarming, 
by  persons  of  great  power  and  rank  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  to  raise  men  and  money 
for  supporting  the  constitutional  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  constitutional  authority  is  safe 
und  well  supported  .in  the  affections  of 
a  loyal  and  a  free  people ;  we  know  of 
no  attack  upon,  or  resistance  to,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  in  this  county,  or  in 
this  kipgdom,  Impaired,  ps  we  may  be, 
ip  power  of  reputation  abroad,  we  have 
however  peace  at  home ;  but  in  the  thir- 
teen once  flourishing  and  obedient  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  his  Majesty  has 
no  authority  or  Qtber  government  to  be 
supported.  A  misrepresentation  of  our 
unhappy  situation  would  be  a  mockery  of 
dur  distress.  An  empire  is  lo^t.  A  gr^af 
continent  in  arms  is  to  be  conquered  or 
abandoned.  One  whole  BritisQ  arniy  of 
veteran  troops  has  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  sudden  levies  of  a  new  na- 
tion ;  another,  abandoning  a  province 
^hlph  had  been  over-run  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  afler  two  engagements  in  the 
peld  sucoe^sful  without  tulvantage,  hav- 
ing marched  out   to  take  a  view  of  an 


inaccessible  strength  with  wfaiek  Amoici 
abounds,  has  been  compelled  by  aeco- 
sity  to  march  back  to  an  open  town, 
which  they  are  obliged  ta  fortify  for  vin- 
ter  Quarters  at  an  enormous  expenoe ;  the 
continent  of  America  is,  it  seems,  to  be 
conquered  by  defeated  and  defsBsive  v- 
mies.  It  is  a  project  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. Six^  thousand  soldiers,  a  force  of 
artillery  ( if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  chsrte) 
such  as  never  has  been  sent  out  of  uui 
kingdom,  60,000  seamen  voted,  more  thM^ 
an  hundred  armed  ships  employed  in  tUi 
special  service,  an  unheard-of  expenoe  itf 
every  sort  of  military  supply,  have,  after 
three  years  struggle,  brought  things 
such  a  state,  that,  instead  of  quietins  i 
civil  troubles,  we  are  threatened  with 
foreign  war,  for  which,  after  such  an 
dance  (for  we  cannot  call  it  profiinoo) 
parliamentary  grants  increaam^  daily 
with  the  most  exuberant  recruiting  f 
we  are  called  upon  to  pieoe«out  the 
ciency  of  public  wealth  by  private  com 
tions ;  a  nation  of  such  power  as  this,  redi 
ed  to  such  a  state*  roust  lose  its  reason 
its  feelings,  together  with  its  glory,  if  it 
acquiesce  in  its  condition.  It  is  not  in 
choice  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  ' 
pened  without  a  fault  somewhere: 
the  generals  and  armies  the  fault 
be ;  if  their  known  and  tried  characters 
not  forbid  all  suspicions  of  them,  yet 
Majesty's  most  gracious  speeches  from 
throne  make  it  improper  for  us  toentr 
the  least  doubt  of  their  courage  and 
duct ;  but  his  MajesW  has  not  forbid  us 
entertain  doubts  of  the  wisdom,  care, 
prudence  of  those  who  conduct  his 
and  we  trust,  that  the  House  of  Coi 
whose  duty  calls,  and  whose  c 
and  constitution  enables  them  to  come 
the  bottom  of  those  evils,  will  senoosiy 
quire  into  the  causes  of  our  present 
mitous  situation,  for  we  greatly  fear 
we,  with  the  rest  of  your  constitu 
have  been  hitherto  ffreSEitiy  deceiicd 
deluded,  with  regard  to  the  nature, 
pause,  and  the  importance  of  the  A 
can  troubles,  as  well  as  copceminff 
means  of  quieting  them,  both  legal 
coercive:  else  we  should  not  have 
misfortune  to  see  acts  of 
piade  only  to  be  sent  back  to 
ed  ;  armies  sent  out  to  i«force 
onlv  to  be  returned  to  us  as  p 
under  capitulation;  and,  to  mali 
the  filial  confidence  of  free  pubje^ii 
plainly  declare  ourselves  unwilling  to 


C^effi/  po$Md  \^  qu^  q(  iI^obq  ph^Qe9  pf   mi(  ftny  more  of  our  Aational  f^ 
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ttvnti  and  the  penonB  of  more  of  oar 
oantfTniea  to  foreign  hardflhip«  and  perils, 
idunit  eHkj  common  human  security, 
ut  they  shall  not,  by  the  same  errors,  be 
qxMed  to  the  same  calamities  and  dis> 
nces  which  many  of  those  have  fallen 
ito  who  have  already  been  sent  forth. 
Hthout  wise  comicils  at  home,  we  cannot 
ire  empire  or  reputation  abroad ;  it  is  our 
ity  to  our  Sovereign,  to  whose  person  and 
hiBtrious  House  we  have  ever  borne  the 
nt  diBtinguished  and  zealous  attach- 
CDt,  which  compels  us  to  lay  before  this 
noarable  House  this  representation  ijif 
i  ai&un ;  we  shall  ever  be  foremost  in 
RmdiDg  for  every  reasonable  and  useful 
fpply  for  the  public  service ;  but  we  can- 
it  make  ourselves  the  instruments  of  any 
ctioQ,  or  grant  money  as  a  test  of  our 
ipfKirt  of  it ;  if  the  colonies  can  be  brought 
^obedience,  we  are  convinced,  oy  sad  ex* 
enence,  it  must  be  b]^  wise  and  lenient 
nifiels,  and  by  those  in  whom  they  have 
iexperienoe  of  ill*will  or  incapacity,  the 
le  producing  hatred,  and  the  bther  con- 
llipt;  for  our  domestic  prot£k:tion,  we 
hi  humbly  conceive,  that  our  constitu- 
Nul  militia,  which  his  Majesty  has  been 
abled  to  call  out,  is  the  most  effective 
d  least  invidious  defence ;  twelve  entirely 
W  corps,  consisting  of  1 5,000  highlanders 
^tlie  northern  part  of  the  United  King- 
kn,  and  of  die  towns  of  Manchester  and 
herpool,  appointed  during  the  fitting, 
Uiout  the  previous  approbation  of  par- 
bent,  and  which  can  hardly  be  feaay  in 
pie  for  American  service,  are  not,  we 
lat  humbly  submit  it  to  superior  wisdom, 
a  defence  in  which  we  can  or  ought,  for 
Nkhis  reasons,  to  trust,  in  preference  to 
P|t  more  numerous  and  equally  well- 
Ined  and  well-afiected  body,  the  national 
litia;  nor  have  we  been  given  to  under- 
fed, at  a  time  when  the  war  establiah- 
bt  stands  at  comparatively  low  num- 
tas,  and  those  numbers  far  from  complete, 
d  1^  a  time  when  the  public  burthens 
^  80  oppressive,  for  what  reason  new 
jfps  should  be  raised,  or  on  what  grounds : 
|co!m>liment  was  meant  (at  the  expence 
!iaur  finances,  and  what  we  conceive  the 
bt  serviceable  military  arrangement^  the 
iapliment  has  been  confined  to  the  aoove 
li^oned  parts  of  this  kingdom.  We  do 
irefore  with  all  earnestness  and  huma- 
^.pniy  an  enquiry  into  the  true  grounds 
n  conduct  of  this  unlumpy  civil  war,  that 
p  best  means  may  be  mund  fi>r  bringing 
Is  a  spee  ^  tenhinalion,  for  facilitatmg 
iRiioxittiao  of  4u>iicord  tod  confideQce 


to  all  the  citizens  of  tlie  British  empire,  to 
avert,  if  posnble,  a  foreign  war,  or,  if  diat 
be  not  possible,  to  take  due  care  that  ra- 
tional, e&ctual,  and  becoming  provision,  In 
an  orderly  uid  parliamentary  way,  be  toade 
for  our  defence  and  safety ;  under  the  ac- 
cumulated distress  of  foreign  and  civil  hos- 
tility, we  threw  ourselves  with  the  most 
perfect  reliance  on  the  care  and  wisdom 
(never  more  called  for  than  in  the  present 
exigency)  of  a  British  House  or  Com- 
mons ;  on  them  we  rest  the  last  hopes  of  a 
deserving,  but,  we  fear,  an  injured,  de- 
ceived, and  endangered  people. '  [Signed 
by  5,400  perBon3.] 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  LordNorlh*$ 
Conciliatory  PropontimtJ]  Lord  Norths 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  rose  to  make  his 
Conciliatory  Propositions.  He  began  by 
apolocizing  for  the  intended  length  of  his 
roeech,  but  he  said  it  was  necessary,  from 
the  quantity  of  matter  he  was  obliged  to 
go  into,  and  from  the  perspicuity  and 
clearness  which  he  intended  to  make  use 
of,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  upon  every 
part  of  the  detail.  He  declared,  that  from 
the  beginning  he  had  been  uniformly  dis- 
posed to  peace.  That  the  coercive  Acts 
which  he  had  made,  were  such  as  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary  at  the  time,  though 
m  the  event  they  had  produced  effects 
which  he  never  intended.  That  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  they  had  not  the  effect 
which  he  intended,  he  proposed  a  conci- 
liatory proposition  before  the  sword  was 
drawn.  That  at  that  time  he  thought,  and 
that  he  still  thinks,  the  terms  of  that  pro- 
position would  form  the  happiest,  most 
equitable,  and  most  lasting  bond  of  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
That  by  a  variety  of  discussions,  a  propo- 
sition, that  was  originally  clear  and  simple 
in  itself^  was  made  to  appear  so  obscure, 
as  to  go  damned  to  America;  so  that  the. 
Congress  conceived,  or  took  .occasion  to 
represent  it  as  a  scheme  for  sowing  divi- 
sions, and  introducing  taxation  among 
them  in  a  worse  mode  than  the  former, 
and  accordmgly  rejected  it. 

His  idea  never  had  been  to  draw  any 
considerable  revenue  either  in  that  way; 
or  any  other,  from  America ;  his  idea«was, 
they  should  contribute  in  a  very  low  pro* 
portion  to  the  expences  of  this  country. 
That  he  had  always  known  that  American 
taxation  could  never  produce  a  beneficial 
revenue ;  that  there  were  manjr  sorts  of 
taxea  ^t  could  not  at  all  be  laid  on  thai 
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country, «Dd  tlmt  &vr of  themwouU  pioro 
worth  the  charge  of  ooUection ;  that  the 
Stamp  Act  was  the  moit  judidous  that 
could  be  choien  for  that  parpcwet  as  it  in* 
lereBted  every  man  who  naa  any  dealing, 
cr  any  property  to  defend  or  recorer,  in 
the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  the  execution 
0f  tlie  law :  but,  notwithstanding  the  hifth 
fate 'at  which  thikt  dmty  had  been  formeny 
estimated,  he  did  not  believe  its  produce 
would  have  been  a  very  considerable  ob- 
ject ;  and  if  the  people  had  confederated, 
as  they  seemed  in  general  disposed  to  do» 
imd  in  some  places  had  actually  done,  to 
go  on  without  stamps,  it  would  produce 
nothing  at  all,  but  would  increase  the 
confusions  of  the  country,  if  any  attempts 
were  made  to  disturb  the  transactions 
which  were  carried  on  without  stamps. 
That,  accordingly,  he  never  had  proposed 
any  tax  on  America;  he  found  them  al* 
ready  taxed,  when  he  unfortunatelv  (as 
be  still  must  say,  whatever  use  had  been, 
or  might  be  made  of  the  word)  came  into 
administration.  That  his  principle  of  po- 
licy was  to  have  had  as  little  discussion  on 
these  subjects  as  possible,  but  to  keep  the 
affiurs  of  America  out  of  parliament ;  that 
su^cordingly,  as  he  had  not  laid,  so  did  he 
not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  repeal 
the  tea-tax,  nor  did  he  ever  think  of  any 
particular  means  for  enforcing  it 

That  the  Act  enabling  the  East  India 
Company  to  send  teas  to  America  on  their 
own  account,  and  with  the  draw-back  of 
the  whole  duty  here,  was  a  regulation 
which  he  thought  it  not  possible  the  Ame- 
ricans could  complain  of,  since  it  was  a 
relief  instead  of  an  oppression ;  but  that 
the  ill-affected  there,  and  persons  con- 
oemed  in  a  contraband  trade,  endeavoured 
to  represent  it  as  a  monopoly ;  that  some 
hand-bills  that  were  scattered  about  at 
Boston,  even  supposed  that  he  had  taken 
off  the  American  S^  per  pound  duty,  and 
that  on  that  supposition,  the  disanbcted 
excited  the  pe<^le  to  a  tumult,  upon  a 
principle  totally  distinct  from  all  iaea  of 
taxation.  That,  therefore,  as  he  never 
had  meant  taxation  as  his  object  in  the  last 
Tea  Act,  so  neither  did  he  in  his  Gonciiia- 
tory  Projfiosition ;  but  in  the  latter,  con- 
.  aidered  it  only  as  a  means  of  union  and 
good  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; ttiat,  therefore,  in  what  he  was 
going  to  prq>ose  he  was  unifonn  andxon* 
aistent. 

One  of  the  Bills  he  proposed  to  move 
for  was,  to  quiet  America  upon  the  subject 
of  taxaUoPi  and  to  remove  all  feara^  red 


or  pretended,  of  pttliBment*s  eicr  ^ 
tempting  to  tax  than  again,  aad  to  t^ 
away  alT  exercise  of  the  right  itself  in  %j 
ture^  so  ftr  as  regarded  revenue, 
as  to  the  other  particulars  in 
he  observed  that  the  Americans  hsd 
sired  arepediof  all  the  Acts  paaedL^ 
1768;  that  this  could  not,  howerer, 
supposed  to  mean  any  more  than 
Acts  which  had,  in  some  way  or 
pressed  on  them ;  for  that  some  whidt, 
passed  in  1769  were  beneficial,  and 
as  they  themselves  must  consider  in 
light,  Doing  the  granting  of  boanticB 
premiums,  or  the  rdaxation  of  foraeri 
tutes  that  had  been  grievous  to  i 
That  as  to  the  late  Acts,  sudi  as  the 
sachoset's  charter,  the  fUiery,  mdi 
Prohibited  Bills,  as  they  were  the 
of  the  quarrel,  they  sfaiould  oeHe; 
that  as  to  complunts  of  matters  of  s 
rious  nature,  authority  should  be  giveai 
settle  them  to  the  satisfiKtba  of  .£iie' 

That  dl  these  matters,  ooottatiiigi 
ffreat  variety,  would  be  better  left  to 
discussion  of  commisrioners,  thsn  be 
blished  here  by  act  of  parliament, 
explicit  powers  given  for.  eadi 
purpose;  for  that  the  Ameriosns 
negociation  would  consider  eveiy  cf 
sion  made  actually  here,  to  be  a  psrt 
the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and 
never  to  be  receded  from,  and  woddi 
cumulate  new  demands  upon  tbst; 
fore,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  migfatl 
variously  modified  by  agreement,  ht 
for  leavmg  the  whole  to  commisiioDerii 

That  ue  commissbners 

Eointed  had  very  huge  powers,  so,  ii 
e  understood  Uiose  powers ;  bat  ikt{ 
others  seemed  to  consider  them  si 
limited  than  in  reality  they  were,  hei 
take  care  now  to  be  very  expli9it, 
would  give  them  full  powen  to  tnit, 
cuss,  and  conclude  upon  every  points 
ever.    That  as  some  difficulties  had 
about  the  powers  given  to  the 
sioaers,  of  treating  with  the  C< 
name,  he  would  now  remove  that 
bpr  empowering  and  enabling  the 
Sioners  to  treat  with  the  Cmigrenai 
were  a  legal  body,  and  would  ao  fir 
it  authenticity,  as  to  simpeae  its  actij 
concessions  would  bmd  all  Americs. 
they  should  have  powers  to  trest  witbj 
of  the  provindai  assemblies  upon  ^ 
present  constitutien^  and  with  any ' 
duals  in  their  present  dvil^  cspaolies; 
military  oomBHMi;<-Hvith  generd  Wi' 
rngtoui  or  mpf  othev  offloer.   Thtt  ' 
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ioqU  have  a  power,  wbenever  they 
oqgbt  lecpisitey  to  order  a  aaspeoaon  of 
Hk  That  they  should  have  a  power  to 
ipend  the  operatioo  of  ail  laws.  That 
^  ihouJd  have  a  power  of  granting  all 
Hi  of  pardons,  imomnities,  and  rewards 
pit  they  should  have  a  power  of  restoT" 
r  dl  the  colonies,  or  any  of  thenii  lo  the 
n  of  its  ancient  constitution,  as  it  stood 
he  the  troubles;  any  pf  those  where 
\  King  nominated  the  governors,  coun- 
\  judges,  and  other  magistrates,  to^no- 
sate  such  at  their  discretion,  till  the 
^8  further  pleasum  be  known. 
Ihat  as  the  powers  of  the^former  com- 
■iopers  had  been  objected  to,  so  the 
{ippess  had  raised  a  difficulty,  on  pre* 

fof  the  non-admission  of  tlieir  title 
independent  states.  As  the  Ameri- 
M  might  claim  their  independence  on 
imitset,  he  would  not  insist  on  their  re- 
pnciDg  it  till  the  treaty  should  receive 
jioal  ratification  by  the  King  and  Par» 
laent  of  Great  Britain. 
Bniat  the  commissioners  should  be  in- 
|K^  to  negociate  for  some  reasonable 
||  moderate  contribution  towards  the 
aaQQ  defence  of  the  empire  when  re- 
led ;  but  to  take  away  all  pretence  for 
L  teraijnating  this  unhappy  diflerenoe, 
^contribution  was  not  to  be  insisted  on 
"^  me  qua  non  of  the  treaty ;  but  that  if 
Americans  should  refuse  so  reason- 
aad  equitable  a  -proposition,  they 
not  to  complam,  if  hereaf^r  thqr 
not  to  look  for  support  from  that 
^  of  the  emphre  to  whose  expence  they 
'  refused  to  contribute.  That  it  might 
ked.  If  his  sentiments  had  always 
such  with  regard  to  taxation  and 
)i  and  why  he  had  not  made  this  pro- 
m  at  a  more  early  period  ? — To  this 
wered,  his  opinion  had  ever  been, 
le  moment  of  victory  was  the  proper 
for  offering  terms  of  coneession. 
the  House  might  remember,  that  at 
{inning  of  the  session  he  had  de- 
that  such  were  his  sentiments ;  he 
time  thought  that  the  victories  ob- 
by  sir  William  Howe  had  been 
lecinve,  and  he  knew  nothing  of 
^Burgoyne's  misfortune.  That 
tie  news  of  that  misfortune  ha^r- 
and  that  the  victories  obtainedDy 
Diam  Howe  eould  not  be  so  improv- 
to  bfaider  general  Washmgton  from 
ing  with  some  superiority  in  the 
and  that  the  King's  troops  were 
'  to  retire,  and  fortify  themselves  in 
quartersi  the  first  thing  that  oe* 
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ourfed  to  him.  as  the  nation  was  still  strong 
and  vjgorous,^that  they  could  raise  a  nam-' 
her  of  men,  and  that  the  resources  wer9 
far  &0D&  exhausted,  that  their  strength 
should  be  exerted  to  repair  the  losses,  an| 
to  pursue  the  war  with  vigour  to  a  hAppy 
termination :  but  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  events,  which  had  hU 
therto  so  much  disappointed  his  expecta* 
tion,  and  that  in  case  of  the  utmost  suc» 
cess,  the  terms  which  he  now  proposed 
must  be  substantially  the  same  as  h« 
should  propose  in  the  height  of  victory^ 
be  saw  no  reason  to  prevent  the  protract-i' 
log  the  war,  the  efiision  of  blood,  and  the 
immoderate  expence,  he  would  oflGer  thor 
same  propositions  now. 

That  he  was  convinced  that  they  would 
considerablv  aid  the  operations  of  war,  m 
they  would  themselves  be  aided  by  th» 
force  in  America,  which  was  still  very 
great;  that  in  case  nothing  farther  could 
he  done  by  force,  at  any  rate,  they  woaU 
be  oftred  with  more  grace  than  hereafter* 
That  the  events  of  war  in  America  had 
turned  out  very  differently  from  his  ex<« 
pectation ;  that  great  force  had  been  pro* 
cured  to  be  sent  into  America,  but  to  lit* 
tie  purpose  hitherto.  That  he  must  con* 
fess  himself  extremely  disappointed  in  hb 
expectations  of  the  effect  or  our  military 
force.  He  did  not  mean  at  that  time  td' 
condemn,  or  even  to  call  in  question,  the 
conduct  of  any  of  our  commanders,  bul 
he  had  been  disaj^ointed.  That  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  had  not^  only  been  in  the  lattf 
actions,  and  in  the  'whole  course  of  th«r 
campaign,  in  ffoodness  of  troops,  and  ia 
all  manner  of  supplies,  but  in  numbers^ 
too,  much  superior  to  the  American  army 
which  opposed  him  in  the  field.  That  ge« 
neral  Burgoyne,  who  was  at  length  over« 
powered  by  numbers,  had  been  in  num^ 
bers,  until  the  affair  at  Bennington,  near 
twice  as  strons  as  the  army  under  general 
Gates.  That  all  these  things  had  happened 
in  a  manner  very  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion. 

That,  for  his  part,  he  never  had  made  a 
promise  which  he  did  not  perform,  or  re- 
ceive an  information  which  he  did  not 
conomunicate.  That  he  only  kept  back 
the  names  of  those  who  had  given  him  in- 
formation, and  which  it  would  be  nnfaith* 
ful  and  inhuman  to  divulge ;  that  he  pro- 
mised a  great  army  should  be  sent  out, 
and  a  great  army  had  been  sent  out ;  there* 
were  60/XX)  men  and  upwards :  that  hc^ 
had  promised  a  great  fleet  should  be  em* 
ployed,  and  a  great  fleet  had  beea 
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ployed,  and  was  now  employed ;  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  every  kind  of 
supply,  and  that  they  had  been  so  most 
amply  and  liberally,  and  might  be  so  for 
years  to  come ;  that  if  the  House  was  de* 
ceived,  they  had  deceived  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  his  concessions  were 
from  reason  and  propriety^  not  from  ne- 
cessity ;  that  we  were  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  the  war  much  longer.  We  might 
raise  many  more  men,  and  had  many 
more  men  ready  to  send,  for  the  navy  was 
never  in  greater  strength,  the  revenue 
very  little  sunk^  and  that  he  could  raise 
the  supplies  for  the  current  year,  as  a  lit- 
tle time  would  shew ;  that  he  submitted 
the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
his  past  and  present  conduct,  to  toe  judg- 
ment of  the  House.* 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said,  that  he  could 
not  refuse  his  assent  to  the  propositions 
made  by  the  noble  lord ;  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  find  that  they  were,  in  the  main, 
so  ample  and  satisfactory,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved they  would  '  be  supported  by  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 

*  <<  A  doH  melancholy  sileooe  for  some  time 
sacceeded  to  this  speech.  It  bad  been  beard 
with  profouBd  attentioo,  but  without  a  single 
mark  of  approbation  (o  any  part,  from  any  de- 
scription or  men,  or  any  particular  man  in  the 
House.  Astonishment,  dejection,  and  fear, 
sverclouded  the  whole  assembly.  Although 
the  minister  had  declared,  that  the  leotiments 
be  expressed  that  day  bad  been  those  which  he 
always  entertained,  it  is  cer~tain,  thai  few  or 
none  had  understood  him  in  that  manner  ;  and 
he  had  been  represented  to  the  nation  at  large, 
as  the  person  in  it  the  most  tenacious  of  those 
parliamentary  rights  which  he  now  propo«;pd 
to  resii;n,  and  the  roost  remote  from  the  sub- 
missions which  he  now  proposed  to  make.  It 
was  generally  therefore  concluded,  that  some- 
thing more  extraordinary  and  alarmintjf  had 
happened  than  yet  appeared,  which  was  of 
force  to  produce  such  an  apparent  change  in 
measures,  principles,  and  arguments. 

**  It  was  thouj^ht  bv  many  at  that  time,  that 
iF  the  opposition  bad  then  pressed  him,  and 
joined  with  therwarm  p^rty  which  had  hitherto 
supported  the  minister,  but  which  was  now  dis- 
gusted and  mortified  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
BiUs  would  liave  been  lost.  But,  in  iaot,  they 
took  such  a  hearty  i>art  with  the  minister,  only 
endeaFouring  to  make  such  alterations  in,  or 
additiuna  to,  ilie  Bills,  as  mi((ht  increase  their 
eligibility,  or  extend  their  effect,  that  no  ap- 
pearance of  party  remained ;  and  some  of  his 
complaining  friends  vexatiously  congfratatated 
him  on  his  new  allies.  These  new  allies,  how- 
ever, though  they  supported  bis  measures, 
sliewed  no  mercy  lo  his  conduct."  Aonnal 
Bsgislsr. 
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act.  That  they  did  net  matcrnDy  Oi 
from  those  which  had  been  msde  bj  a 
hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Borke)  ibdot 
three  years  ago ;  that  the  very  same  tv^ 
ments  which  had  been  used  by  the  mino- 
rity, and  very  nearly  in  the  same  vcnfai 
were  used  by  the  noble  lord  upon  diii  tw* 
casion.  He  was  glad  to  find,  that  the  m* 
ble  lord  had  wholly  relinquislied  the  ri^ 
of  taxation,  as  this  was  a  fondamatd 
point;  fa^  was  glad,  also,  that  he  huids^ 
clared  his  Intention  of  giving  the  comniii 
sionen  power  to  restore  the  charter  4 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  for,  giving  the  uai 
faction  which  the  noble  lord  propoeed,  ii 
would  be  necessary  for  parliaineiit  to  pi 
the  same  security,  with  regard  to  dbMtie^ 
which  it  had  given  with  regard  to  taaj 
tion ;  that  the  Americans  were  fiill  uje^ 
lous  of  the  rights  of  their  anembliei,  r 
of  taxation;  and  their  chief  objectioiii 
the  latter  was  its  tendency  to  aiect 
former. 

He  wished  that  this  concession  had! 
made  more  early,    and    upon  princif 
more  respectful  to  parliament.    To 
them,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  tliejl 
deceived  themselves,  was  neither  kind 
civil  to  an  assembly,  which,  for  lo 
years,  had  relied  upon  the  noble  lord 
such  unreserved  confidence ;  that  all 
lie  bodies,  like  the  House  of  Coi 
must  give  a  large  confidence  to  pereoaij 
office ;  and  their  only  noethod  ot  pi 
ing  the  abuse  of  tliat  confidepce  < 
punish  those  who  had  misinfonnsd 
concerning  the  true  state  of  tbdr  i 
or    conducted    .them    with    neglige 
ignorance*  or  incapacity ;  that  the 
lord's  arguments  upon  this  subject  i 
be  all  collected  into  one  point,  bis 
cuses  all  reduced  into  one  apology* 
total  ignorance. 

The  noble  lord  hoped  andwaa 
pointed;  he  expected  a  great  deal,( 
ibund   little  to  answer  his  ez^ 
He  thought  America  woidd  have  aul 
ted  to  his  laws,  and  they  resisted 
He  thought  they  would  have  submi 
his  armies,  and  they  were  beaten  bjri 
rior    numbers*     He    made  coiodi'' 
propositions,  and  he  thought  they 
succeed,  but  they  were  rejected^-  B^i 
pointed  commissioners  to  make  peso^^ 
he  thought  they  had  powers,  but  he  ' 
they  could  not  make  peace,  and 
believed  that  they  had  any  powen. 
he  had  said  many  such  thm§i  as  be! 
thought  fit  in  his  Conciliatory  Pro| 
he  thought  it  a  proper  mode  of 
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tbe  Americans  upon  the  affair  of  taxation. 
Efaoy  gentleman  would  give  himself  the 
itHible  of  reading  that  proposition^  he 
rould  find  not  one  word  of  it  correspon- 
lent  to  the  representation  made  of  it  by 
ts  framer.  Tnat  the  short  account  of  It 
m,  that  the  noble  lord  in  that  proposi- 
ira  assured  the  colonies,  that  when  par- 
■ment  had  taxed  them  as  much  as  they 
bought  proper,  they  would  tax  them  no 
lore.  He  would  vote  for  the  present  pro- 
Mition,  because  it  was  much  more  dear 
Dd  satisfactory,  for  necessity  had  forced 
ie  noble  lord  to  speak  plain. 
But  if  the  concession  should  be  found 
nple  enough,  and  should  be  found  to 
me  too  late,  what  punishment  will  be 
Kcient  for  those  who  adjourned  ^arlia- 
lent,  io  order  to  make  a  proposition  of 
Ibcesston,  and  then  had  neglected  to  do 
until  France  had  concluded  a  treaty 
Ith  the  independent  states  of  America? 
k  said  he  could  answer  with  certainty 
t  the  truth  of  his  information  ;  it  was  no 

E  matter,  and  came  from  no  contemp- 
authority;  he  therefore  wished  that 
i  ministry  would  give  the  House  satis- 
Btfon  in  thi^  interesting  point,  Whether 
^   knew  any  thing  of^his  treaty,  and 

hertlieyhad  not  been  informed  preyi- 
ly  to  the  making  of  their  proposition, 

treaty  which  would  make  that  propo- 
bn  as  useless  fo-  the  peace,  as  it  was 
kuliating  to  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
ll. 
Ifr.  Thomas  Pitt  spoke  with  the  greatest 

eess  against  the  general  system  of  the 
try ;  said,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Eas  not  only  looked  upon  by  the  Ame- 
,  but  by  all  Europe,  as  a  solemn  re- 
jpiisbment  of  the  claim  of  taxation ;  that 
I  fatal  renewing  of  that  claim  would  cost 
I  nation  30  millions  of  money,  besides 
inty  or  thirty  thousand  lives;  for  he 
leered  every  American  killed  as  a 
nr-subject  lost.  • 

Ir.  Wuliam  Adam  said,  he  retained  his 
bar  opinion  with  respect  to  the  impro- 
fj  of  such  terms  for  peace  coming  from 
[country.  He  arguect  tlmt  they  would 
[be  accepted,  and  that  t)ie  nolding 
I  such  terms  at  this  tune,  would  dis- 
f  £he  people  and  disgrace  our  govern- 
It;  that  our  allies  would  become  luke- 
lla,  and  our  enemies  elated.  He  farther 
1^  that  the  system  now  proposed,  if  ac- 
ted on  the  part  of  America,  would,  in 
'tnd,  be.  ruinous  to  this  country,  as  the 
bfi)utions  from  thence  would  certainly 
^  inadecpiateto  the  expence  we  should 
?0L.  XIX.  ] 
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be  at  in  supporting  and  protecting  theim.  * 
Besides,  we  were  giving  to  America  such 
important  privileges,  that  these,  together^ 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  that  codn* 
try  with  respect  to  thfe  low  price  of  labour, 
and  the  quantity  of  land  easily  obtained 
and  cultivated,  fnust  in  a  course  of  years, 
draw  multitudes  of  inhabitants  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  Acta 
now  proposed  were  in  fact  establishing 
high  bounties' for  promoting  emigration, 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  destruction  of  this  devoted  pbun- 
try.  He  therefore  disapproved  totally  of 
the  noble  lord's  proposition. 

Mr.  Viner  regretted  that  his  favourite 
object  of  taxation  could  not  now  be  had ; 
he  had  ever  thought  that  a  proit>er  and  a 
just  object,  and  while  it  continued  the  ob- 
ject, he  was  clear  for  carrying  on  the  war: 
but  that  since  this  object  no  longer  exist- 
ed, and  that  America  was  united  to  a  man, 
he  agreed,  that  the  sooner  we  could  make 
peace  the  better,  and  he  was  therefore 
ready  to  accede  to  the  noble  lord's  propo- 
sitions. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  people  were  now  come  to  their 
senses,  and  tnat  the  noble  lord  had  at  last 
found  a  proper  opportunity  of  declaring 
his  opinion ;  that  he  had  always  said,  he 
was  sure  the  noble  lord  understood  the 
subject  of  America  as  well  as  any  man ; ' 
and  that  his  real  opinion  was  against  the 
war,  and  the  object  of  the  war.  He  hint- 
ed, that  the  true  mode  to  be  held  out  to  ^ 
the  Americans  for  reconciliation,  was  to 
fund  their  paper  in  this  country;  and 
thought  that  tne  repeal  of  the  Acts  ob- 
noxious to  America,  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit. Hq  then  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion of  independence,  and  saM,  he  was 
sure  it  was  not  the  original  aini  'of  the 
Americans,  and  referred  the  House  to  aii 
hon.  gej^tleman  (sir  Wm.  Gbrdoti)  who 
knew  that  country. 

Sir  IVm.  Gordon  began  with  great 
good  humour  and  wit,  by  rallying  his  hon. 
friend*  for  descehding  to  such  inferior 
game  as  himself,  when  he  had  so  often  at-v 
tacked  with  success,  the  greater  game  of 
the  Treasury  bench;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  America  had 
always  meant  indepen4ence. 

Sir  /*.  J>  Cl-erke  sai37he  could  not  carry 
his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  thank  the 
noble  lord  for  the  propositions  which  he 
had  produced,  because  ne  considered  it  as 
an  act  of  necessitVy  not  of  choice.  The 
noble  lord,  indeed^  had  said,  theyahottl4 
t3D] 
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.|te  fair  and  equitable.    Admitting  theai  to 
be  80,  they  past  the  severest  censure  on 
ffit  noble  lord's  conduct  for  these  three 
years  last,  as  they  contain  a  total  reversal 
of  all  those  Acts,  and  consequently  declare 
Ihem  to  have  been  all  unfair  and  unequit* 
able.    What  satisfaction,  then,  could  the 
noble  lord  give  to  this  injured  country, 
ibr  the  miUlons  of  money  and  thousands 
of  Uvea  which  have  been  expended  in  this 
unequitable  war  ?   What  reparation  could 
the  noble  lord  make  to  the  fatherless  chil- 
•  dren  and  widows,  and  a  great  country, 
which  he  has  made  desolate,  and  has  op- 
pressed ?  The  noble  lord  had  taken  creoit 
to  himself  for  having  mentioned  the  word 
'  conciliation'  tlie  first  day  of  the  session. 
He  was  willing  to  allow  him  more;  he 
talked  of  it  on  the  news  of  general  Bur- 
goyne's  defeat ;  tlie  noble  lord  was  fright- 
ened, and  thought  it  necessary  to  throw 
•ut  some  lure  to  keep  his  friends  tosether. 
Unluckily  for  this  country,  the  noble  lord 
just  at  that  time  receivea  a  cordial  which 
elevated  him  exceedingly ;  it  was  an  offer 
from  Manchester  to  raise  a  regiment ;  he 
niised  his  voice,  apd  began  to  talk  loud  of 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
turned  his  mind  to  his  favourite  object, 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.    The  parlia- 
ment was  adjourned  for  seven  weeks,  and 
the  noble  lord  raised  an  army  during  their 
i^isence :  but  he  gave  a  bad  specimeu  of 
die  strength  of  this  country ;  for  he  told 
US,  that  he  could  not  raise  7  or  8,000  men 
in  England,  and  was  to  get  them  from  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.    So  much  foi^  the 
atrength  of  the  country !  As  to  the  spirit 
of  it,  he  could  only  observe,  that  a  good 
national  spirit  might  be  of  infinite  use  to  a 
country,  well  directed  and  well  applied : 
but,  otherwise,  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  spirit  in  a  blhid  horse ;  if  rou  turn 
him  loose,  it  will  make  him  run  his  head 
«gainst  the  wall,  and  dash  his  braina  ouC 
"nie  noble  lord  had  lately  said,  ^e  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  his  country.    Great 
men,  be  said,  should  be  judged  by  their 
works,  not  their  words.    He  wished  to 
take  ft  cono^arative  view  of  the  state  of 
this  eountry  at  the  present  time,  with  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  administration  of 
the  earl  of  Chathank  That  noble  lord  had 
raised  bis  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
honour  and  glor^ ;  from  the  time  he  1^ 
administration,  it  has  been  ffradually  de- 
clining, and  is  now  got  to  uie  very  edge 
of  a  precipice,  from  which  it  is  likely  to 
M,  perhaps  never  to  rise  agjain^-x-Ever 
•inee  t;he  ukA\o  lord  had  beea  in  •dowia* 
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tration,  he  bad  told  the  House  tfast  k^ 
came  to  the  hehn  when  the  vessel  vas  ji 
danger,  and  he  would  bring  her  safe  ioii 
harTOur.  The  noble  lord  had  not  pn^ 
so  able  a  navigator  as  he  thought  Uih 
self  to  be ;  he  carried  too  much  ssfl  ^ 
first,  and  lost  his  masts  in  the  stonn;  In 
then  began  to  throw  all  the  valuable  p«| 
of  his  cargo  overboafd ;  he  had  keptpmnij 
ing,  and  pumping,  and  pumping  <  ' 
since,  and  can  now  hardly  keep  the  vc 
above  water.  The  noble  lord  had  nov 
up  some  jury  masts,  but  he  would 
be  able  to  steer  her  safe  into  harbour; 
passenffers'  security  was  in  imminent 
ger ;  ttiey  required,  and  had  a  right 
demand  a  better  man  to  be  put  at 
helm.  It  would  be  difficult  for  anj 
now  to  free  her  from  the  in 
danger ;  but  it  was  just  and  fair  to 
other  person  attempt  it.  But  to  drapi 
metaphor :  the  noble  lord  having  M\ti\ 
the  means  of  coercion,  had  adopted 
ther  language ;  his  hopes  now  were  ii 
natural  good  disposition  of  the  peopk 
America  to  this  country.  He  did 
think  the  noble  lord  was  quite  the  pi 
person  to  gain  upon  then^  afibctioos,^ 
soothe  them  into  compliance  ;  if  there i 
any  chance  yet  remaining  of  recovc 
them  from  the  power  of  France,  aooi 
gaining  their  confidence,  it  was  most 
to  be  effected  by  those  people  who 
ways  shewn  a  good  aisposition 
them,  and  not  by  those  who  had 
every  oppoi'tunity  to  ill-treat  and 
them,  who  had  added  insult  to  injury, 
waded  deep  in  their  blood.  If  the 
of  conciliation  was  not  already  shst 
could  be  open  only  to  s^ch  men  at 
had  reason  to  think  had  been  well 
towards  them,  and  on  whoae  friendly 
positions  towards  thepi  they  might  i 
place  some  confidence. 

Mr.  Baidmn  declared  he  had  besDi 
ceived  by  the  minister ;  that  three 
ago  he  had  asked  him  whether  a 
was  meant  by  the  claim?    That  he 
answered,  it  was ;  and  upon  that 
alone  be  had  hitherto  voted  with 
nistry. 

Mr.  Aubrey  said,  that  he  rose  to 
his  assent  to  the  noble  lord's  proj 
though  wi^  Uttle  hope,  he  conf 
their  producing  any  good  effect;  fori 
whatever  the  Americans  might  suft 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  be  could 
be  persuaded  they  would  ever  be 
to  receive  the  olive  branch,  when 
to  (hem  by  banda  ao  ^taioed  widi  the! 
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if  tWr  eomnrynieQ  t  but,  it  he  iMd  u^on 
I  kmet  oecattOD,  been  for  a  tlniilar 
|Mi(ie&i  fee  diought  it  a  dutf  he  owed  lo 
meirtiiiCY,  to  be  fbr  the  one  propeaedbir 
iboobieiord)  ts  the  avowed  objeet  of  it 
it  kait  was  oeace.  The  time  he  had  Jmt 
Aided  to^  Be  saidy  was  the  year  1775, 
iMv  he  Toted  fpr  the  motion  which  was 
mA»  by  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke) 
^tlie  rqieal  of  the  American  compul- 
117  Ada.  He  gave  his  vote  then  irom 
»o  ittothret ;  one  was,  hit  being  one  of 
haie  who,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Utt  Qohapinr  diiferencea,  .  thought  the 
iriiment  of  Great  Britain  had  no  right 
max  the  Araericant  while  they  were  un- 
Iprestnted  m  it ;  the  other  wat,  hit  think*- 
Ig  that  tuch  a  repeal,  toHcited  at  it  then 
mbj  the  miited  voice  of  the  whole  con- 
^t,  would  have  brought  throgt  back  to 
kiir  old  state  of  tranquillity  and  confi- 
bet.  The  great  objection  then  made 
ie,  the  dignity  of  parliament.  It  wat  in 
kin  to  urge,  that  the  best  support  of  dig* 
il^  was  justice.;  that  maxim  wat  out  of 
felt)  and  unattended  to.  We  began 
idi  condemning  without  firtt  hearing, 
fed  proceeded  accordingly*  The  conse- 
leoce  hat  been,  that  we  are  now,  after 
I  enormous  watte  of  blood  and  treature, 
iihiced  to  the  necestity  of  giving  up  both 
H  dignity  of  parliament  and  the  claim 
f  tixation  together.  So  much  wat 
Ifearly  implied  in  the  noble  lord't  pro- 
M  iQspention  of  the  compulsory  Actt. 
itt  in  the  mean  time,  what  have  the 
Biericant  been  doing  ?  They,  Sir,  pro* 
led,  and  rendered  ctetperate  by  our  an- 
hntiog  rtgour,  have  ditavowed  all  de* 
lade&ce  on,  and  connection  with,  tbit 
bntry.  The^  did  thit,  likewite,  at  a 
^  when  their  aAurs  wore  but  an  un- 
imising  aspect ;  when  their  paper  cur« 
tcy  wat  in  the  greatest  discredit,  their 
l^iationt  at  tl^e  different  couru  in 
ferope  were  hopdett,  and  our  army,  that 
Id  inraded  their  countiy,  waa  not  only 
iMroot,  batvfctorfoot;^  anarmy.  Sir, 
'Wlueh  Uie  Americana  teemed  to  think 
Hannibal  thooght  of  the  Romant, 
laos  opimut  fWlere  et  edbgere  est 
kUBobus.'  The  balaoee  of  success,  how- 
Iw,  nas  since  that  period  lamed  in  thefr 
^n  And  if  we  were  not  able  to  avail 
hthet  of  their  fear,  1  leave  every  man 
^dge,  what  the  prateat  minittert  have 
tapect  from  their  aflbecion.  That  their 
bs  are  cemparaitvely  in  a  preeperoot 
nditien,  and  ours  declhiing,  mntti  I 
li*^  be  avidiM  ta  fveiy  eat  fra«  Ita 


propotitiona  now  offered  to  ut*  It  it  tnw, 
that  the  noble  lord  hat,  with  an  air  of 
fiirtiiude^  just  attured  ut^  that  **  our  aroqr 
It  great  and  powerful,  and  that  our  navy 
it  great  and  powerful^*  but  woold  thote 
minitters  who  talked  of  nothing  lest  than 
unconditional  tubmittion,  aaa  bringing 
America  postrate  at  their  &el,  have  vo- 
luntarily repealed  those  obnoxiout  Aott^ 
if  they  were  not  convinced,  that  our 
strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest^ 
And  do  we  at  this  time  oipect,  that,  after 
having  resisted  and  batted  our  utmost  efu 
forts,  they  will  ever  sheath  the  sworA 
without  sufficient  security  against  the  ]i»- 
jories  they  have  complained  of  being  r^. 
peated?  Will  not  the  solemh  official  pro- 
mise of  lord  Hillsborough  alone  justify  the 
Americans  in  declining  anv  aegociatioa 
withmeoi  who^  having  thus  laid  the  fouiK 
dation  of  the  war  in  perfidiousnets,  have 
built  upon  it  with  cruehy?  I  cannot, 
therefore,  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  recondiing  America  with  the  proposed 
Bill.  Those  privileges  and  immunities 
for  which  the  Amencans  have  ventured 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  they  will  not,  ncmr 
the  hazard  is  so.  nearly  over,  trust  for  a 
moment  in  the  hands  they  have  Just  ree^ 
cued  them  from.  To  what,  then,'  does 
the  present  motion  tend  ?  Not  to  pacify 
the  Americans^  who  will  never  be  oon« 
tented  with  terms,  while  they  have  reasoa 
to  distrust  those  who  olfor  them.  No, 
Sir,  it  tends  only  to  amuse  England  by  a 
delusive  prospect  of  reconciliation,  and 
thereby  to  suspend  at  least  the  vengeance 
of  an  injured  and  insulted  publie. 

Mr.  GrenvUk  assured  the  House,  he 
did  not  intend  to  trouble  them»had  he  not 
been  particularly  adverted  to  br  the 
noble  lord,  who  denied  that  he  had  been 
misled  or  deceived ;  that  he  rose  to  assert 
again,  with  indignation,  that  he  had  been 
grossly  deceived  by  the  uniform  language 
of  government  for  three  years  past;  that 
with  .regard  to  the  present  question,  the 
noble  lord  had  opened  so  little  the  nature 
of  the  commission,  that  he  was  hardly 
prepared  to  comment  upon  it,  but  that  hit 
ardent  wish  was  for  peace.  He  then  re» 
ferred  to  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  FoXf 
of  the  alliance  between  France  and  Ame^ 
noa,  and  cailed  upon  the  noble  lord  te 
answer  that  fact,  especially  as  the  infer* 
sMtiott  taiUed  with  what  he  himtelf  had 
heard  froin  undoubted  authority.  That 
fhym  the  tame  authori^  he  knew,  that  a 
very  contideraUe  bocfy  of  Ibrcet  had 
QMMbtd,  wWuft  ihitfoitBi^t,  from  the 
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iDterior  provincefl  of  Franoey  and  that  the 
language  held  by  that  power  was  of  the 
most  offensive  nature;  he,  therefore,  in- 
sisted on  having  these  facts  answered,  and 
concluded  with  reminding  the  House,  that 
these  were  the  victories  promised  to  them, 
this  the  revenue  to  the  landed  gentlemen, 
and  this  the  triumph  to  parUament :  but 
assured  government,  that  though  he  might 
differ  from  them,  he  would  not  hang  upon 
any  proposition  which  looked  like  peace. 

Lord  North  at  lengUi  answered,  that  he 
'could  not  say  from  authority  that  the 
treaty  alluded  to  was  signed;  that,  in- 
deed, it  was  possible,  nay  too  probable, 
but  not  authenticated  by  the  ambassador. 

His  lordship's  motions  were  ;  1.  <*  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable 
his  Majesty  to  appoint  Commisnoners  to 
treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means 
of  quieting  the  Disorders  now  subsisting 
in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations  and 

grovinces  of  North  America.  2.  That  leave 
e  given  to  briug  in  a  Bill  for  declaring 
the  intentions  oi  the  parliament  of  Gl-eat 
Britain,  concerning  the  Exercise  of  the 
Right  of  imposing  Taxes  within  his  Ma- 
jesty's colonies,  provinces,  and  planta- 
tions, in  North  America."  Which  were 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Debates  in  the  Commons  on  LordNorth*s 
Conciliatory  Bills  J]  Feb.  19.  The  two 
Conciliatory  Bills  were,  brought  in  and 
read  a  first;  and  on  the  foUowing  .day 
a  second  time. 

Feb.  23.  Previous  to  the  House  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  said  Bills, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  moved,  *^  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  committee  on  the 
Bill  for  appointing  Commissioners,  &c. 
that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
for  nominating  the  Commissioners  b^  the 
Bill."  He  said,  that  this  was  no  infringe- 
ment on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  this 
was  no  matter  that  lay  within  its  ordinary 
fcederal  capacity ;  it  was  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  in  order  to  treat 
about  the  rights  of  parliament  itself,  the 
suspending  its  laws,  and  the  surrender  of 
Its  rights,  or  o&  what  it  had  always  consi- 
dered or  had  claimed  as  such ;  that  for 
the  House  to  give  blindly  such  a  power 
out  of  their  hands,  to  be  exercised  at  the. 
mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  by  persons 
to  them  Utterly  unknown,  was,  in  effect,  a 
complete  surrender  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
King ;  that  therefore,  he  thought  himseUf 


bound  to  resist  this  most  unGOOititiitkiiai 
measure,  by  every  ineans  in  his  power; 
that  as  to  any  difficulties  which  n^ftt  be 
supposed  in  the  execution  of  this  niode  of 
appointment,  they  had  been  all  completeij 
got  over  in  the   East  India  Bill,  where, 
with  such  sufficient  facility,   parDamat 
had  nominated  commissioners  for  a  mstter 
of  mere  executive  government,  sad  one 
in  which  no  parliamentary  rights  or  powea 
were  at  all  concerned ;  that  he  hoped,  n 
himself  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  me  nk 
nority  had  given,  and  would  give  so  des 
a  support  to  the  conciliatory  measures  rf 
the  mmister,  late  as  they  were  adopted^  As 
minister,  on  his  part,  would  likewise  acts 
candid  part  with  them,  and  not  take  that 
in  for  a  dangerous  extension  of  prerogatii% 
whilst  they  were  joining  him  in  an  atteafl 
to  restore  peace  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Moyuy  opposed  it,  as  taking 
executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
crown.    He  said,  that  to  hold  out  to 
world  at  this  time,  that  parliament 
tained  a  jealousy  of  the  crown,  was 
likely  to  promote  the  good  effects 
were  proposed  by  this  Bill.     That  it  wi 
be  a  violent  act,  after  having  empowi 
the  crovni  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
make  peace,  if  it  could  have  been 
by  the  submission  of  America,  for  the 
gislature  on  a  sudden  to  hold  their  h 
and  say,  the  crown  shall  not  negociate 
peace.    That  there  was  no  instaooe 
parhament  taking  such  an  appmn 
this  into  their  own  hands,  except  in 
reign  of  Richard  the  2nd,  which  act 
a  few  years  repealed  in  terms  of  repi 
as  having  usurped  upon  the  royal 
vince.    That  the  progress  of  sudi  a 
ness  in  that  House  would  be  attended 
the  grossest  inconyenience ;  that  the 
must  agree  or  disagree  among 
upon  the  nomination ;   if  tliey 
that  circumstance  of  itself  would  be 
cient  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  550 
pie  coming  to  an  election  of  so  i 
nature ;  not  to  mention  the  incon 
of  such  a  dissention  going  over  to 
rica,  or  the  aukwardness  of  a  debate  , 
names  and  particular  individuals.   !(' 
the  other  hand,  the  House  agreed, 
took  at  once  the  nomination  of  the  " 
ministers,  it  would  come  to  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  left  oriffinally,  to 
crown,  with  Uiis  material  difference 
rating  to  their  own  disadvantage; 
the  appointment  should  be  a  bed 
they  would  preclude  •  tbemaehres  fhiB 
right  of  calling  the  rainistfira  to  an 
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ht  misadrising  the  crowD,  an  incoBTe- 
DJence  that  would  ever  apply  to  every  in^ 
itaoee,  where  an  attempt  should  be  made 
10  bleod  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  together. 

The  ^fhaXoT  General  said,  that  the 
povere  intended  to  be  given  by  the  com* 
nksion  cpuld  not  be  suely  executed  but 
ij  pendns  appointed  by  the  crown ;  that 
the  crown  bad  been  intrusted  with  the  ap- 
pobtment  of  commissioners  to  treat  upon 
|be  unkm  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  had 
bd  power  to  suspend  the  acts  of  parliament 
ilticb  prevented  the  free  trading  inter- 
Kwne  between  the  two  kingdoms  during 
he  treaty ;  that  they  were  ordered  to  keep 
he  whole  transaction  secret,  and  that 
jhey  had  so  kept  it;  that  nothing  could 
|ire  a  proper  weight  and  support  to  the 
nnmissioners  but  the  perfect  confidence 
rtucfa  parliament  shewed  that  they  reposed 
fe  government;  that  the  nomination  <3f£ 
ammittionors  in  that  House  would  prove 
^tbiog  clearly  impracticable,  on  account 
f  the  indecent,  personal  discussions  that 
i  would  give  rise  to ;  and  he  declared, 
bt  if  that  question  should  be  carried,  and 
k  commissioners  nominated  by  parlia- 
KBt,  he  would  be  against  the  whole 
OBunisaion,  the  Bill,  and  the  plan  they 
^ged  to. 

\Ut,  Fox  said,  that  nothing  could  so 
Ibctually  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
iwioo,  as  the  least  thought  that  parlia- 
leit  reposed  any  confidence  in  the  present 
Vvants  of  the  crown ;  that  this  would  be 
perpetual  subject  of  distrust,  jealousy, 
M  animosity  to  the  Americans ;  that  this 
iniftry,  or  any  persons  of  their  appoint- 
nt,  could  not  nave  any  title  to  the  con- 
knee  of  America.  The  ministers  were 
1  the  declared  enemies  of  America,  and 
ire  only  brought  to  a  late  and  abject 
Amission,  by  a  failure  in  their  attempts 
oppress  them  by  force ;  that  the  commis- 
isers  whom  they  appointed  must  accord- 
^y  be  persons  of  their  own  stamp ;  per^ 
Ds  who  would  be  more  solicitous  to 
leen  ministers  than  to  serve  their  coun- 
r,  and  qualified  to  irritate,  rather  than 
appease  America ;  that  the  secretary  of 
le  for  the  colonies  (the  author  of  all 
» violent  and  coercive  measures)  was  by 

office  to  have  the  nomination  of  the 
nmissiooera.  Suppose,  the  first  part  of 
)  terms  should  be  the  punishment  of 
ift  very  minister,  would  the  persons  no- 
sated  by  him  be  impartial  commissioners, 
1  fit  for  their  duty  in  such  a  case  ?  He 
iaaumiahed  at  the  insolence  of  mhus- 


ters,  who  when  they  should  be  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  for  the  ruin  which  they  had 
brought  on  their  country,  were  presump- 
tuously making  demands  of  unlimited  confi- 
dence, and  calling  to  have  the  few  remaining 
powers  which  had  been  left  to  parliament 
surrendered  into  their  hands,  and  be  dis- 
posed of  at  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  present  was 
a  question  of  men  ;  that  the  measure  was  * 
decided  upon,  which  was  to  give  a  full 
power  to  dispose  of  all  the  legislative  acts, 
and  all  the  legislative  powers  of  parlia- 
ment,  so  fiir  as  they  concerned  America : 
that  there  never  had  been  such  a  trust  de- 
legated to  men,  and  that,  therefore,  no- 
thing ever  was  more  important  than  the 
proper  choice  of  them ;  that  if  ministers 
had  hitherto  shewn,  in  any  one  instance, 
that  they  had  formed  a  right  judgment  on 
men,  he  would  admit,  they  ou^f  to  be 
trusted  with  the  nomination  of  men  upon 
this  occasion.    Next  to  honesty,  (which 
he  would  not  dispute  with  the  ministers) 
the   ground  of  confidence  in  men  was 
founded  on  two  things;  that  they  were 
incapable  of  deceiving  others,  and  were 
alike  incapable  of  being  deceived  them- 
selves.   That  the  ministers  had  been  pub- 
b'cly  charged  in  that  House  by  those  who 
had  all  along  supported  their  measures, 
with  having  deceived  them ;  and  their  jus- 
tification had  been,  that  they  were  them- 
selves decfeived  in  every  parUcular  relating 
to  America.    Now,  take  it  which  way  you 
please,  he   said,  whether  they  were  de- 
ceivers, as  thehr  friends  assert,  or  deceived, 
as  themselves  allege,  they  are  not  fit  on 
either  ground  to  be  trusted.    That  they, 
who  bad  judged  so  ill  of  the  men  they  had 
credited,  in  all  their  information  concern- 
ing America,  would  not  judge  better  in  the 
choice  of  the  men  whom  they  nominated 
to  get  rid  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  that 
ill  information.    That  their  constant  de- 
fence, with  regard  to  the  ill  success  of  their 
army  in  America,  was  the  incapacity,  error, 
or  neglect  of  the  generals  they  had  ap- 
pointed; that  though  he  did  not  belidve 
this  was  the  cause,  yet  on  their  own  con- 
fession, they  had  made  a  wrong  judgment 
of  the  persons  they  had  employed ;   and 
if  they  were  so  unhappy  in  the  choice  of 
generals,  they  would  not  prove  more  for- 
tunate  in   their   choice   of    negociators. 
He  apprehended,  that  no  good  could  coma 
of  any  negociation  whatever  intrusted  to 
their  hancb;   that  tlie  affiur  was  not  too 
little  to  be  undertaken  by  parliament  it- 
self*   If  parliamentary  rights  must  be  ne« 
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gociated  upooy  it  Wtt  fit  to  be  done  by  « 
conmnttee  of  the  two  Hoomb  of  Fwn» 
»ent»  Id  order  to  settle  £«et  Indm  if* 
£urs,  a  comaiittee  of  the  Hoaie  h^A  wt  in 
LeadenhsU-street;  they  might  m  well  sit 
in  Amertoa;  the  object  is  more  impoN 
tfloty  if  the  distance  is  ffreater;  that  he 
saw  t^e  drift  of  the  whole ;  the  ministeie 
tfaoaght  to  pay  their  coort,  by  extendine 
the  prerogative,  in  proportion  as  thqr  had 
lessened  the  en^e ;  and  that  this,  war 
(which  was  pretended  to  be  made  to  pre* 
vent  the  King's  having  a  revenue  in  Ame- 
rica' independent  of  parfa'ament.  and  to 
assert  the  power  of  tne  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, to  tax  all  the  British  dominions) 
now  terminated  in  a  surrender  of  the  right 
of  taxation,  and  of  all  other  parliamentary 
rights  to  advise  or  check  the  power  of 
the  crown* 

Governor  JohnOone  blamed,  what  he 
called  the  weakness  of  the  argument  dnum 
from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  commissioners  in  that 
House ;  and  said,  that  it  had  not  delayed 
the  Bill  fbr  regulating  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, for  that  the  clause  appointing  the 
commissioners  had  been  postponed  until 
the  rest  of  the  Bill  was  finished.  The 
commissioners  ought  to  be  men  of  great 
weight,  persons  iinot  well,  at  least  not  ill, 
affected  to  the  Americans ;  men  who  w.ere 
known  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own, 
not  merely  looking  towards  the  court. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  thought  it  not  very 
material,  whether  the  commissioners  were 
named  by  the  crown  or  by  the  House; 
but  was  of  opinion,  that  they  would  be 
more  responsiole,  if  they  were  named  by 
the  crown.  He  hoped,  that  as  they  had 
proceeded  so  far  with  unanimity,  they 
would  not  now  divide  except  upon  points 
essentially  necessary. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  seemed  to  think 
the  difierence  between  sending  out  com- 
missioners by  the  crown  or  parliament  of 
great  im^rtance :  but  he  considered  also 
the  expediting  these  Bills  to  be  so  neces* 
aary,  that  he  would  have  nothing  started 
in  the  way  of  that  object ;  that  the  minis» 
ters  had  threatened  the  minority  with  the 
rejection  of  their  own  plan  of  reconcilia- 
tion, if  they  Were  not  to  have  it  exactly  fai 
their  own  way ;  that  the  public  would^ 
easily  see  who  was  the  true  mother  of  the 
child,  by  the  care  of  preserving  it. 

The  motion  was  rejected* 

Mr.  Powys  then  moved  an  iastroetion 
to  the  committee  on  the  Conciliatory  BOls, 
^  to  receive  a  danse  t0  repeal  Ae  Bill  ftr 


regulating  the  governBient  af  IffMiilm 
set's  Bay.'* 

Mr.  i/ol^  Sir,  at  the  commMC^ 
metit  of  this  war^  vl  troubled  vou  witkde* 
clarioff  my  hearty  aversion  to  it  I  mki^ 
voured  to  convince  y to«  that  ihodj  it 
prove  Boeceasfuli  the  utmostwe  could  hsK 
was  an  i^bject  subausaion  of  the  cokaai 
through  mar;  a  subibissioo  irtudi  ilivtt 
not  the  feterest  of  diis  country  to  dcdn^ 
and  which,  as  it  oriainated  in  lenv,  Mi 
end  in  rebellion ;  for  ^ere  is  no  sriott 
more  true,  than  that  authority  aiudik 
established  and  supported  1^  fores  alosib 
may  and  will  be  resisted  when  that  fbrosll 
diminished  or  removed ;  nor  is  any  pna^ 
sition  more  clear,  than  that  Amsnes  m 
ereastng  the  number  of  her  iaMiltiBS| 
must  soon  rise  above  any  qiprehmai' 
firom  your  power. 

I  told  YOU,  Sff,  you  miffht  smother  thlj 
flame  wito  coals,  but  the  fire  would  buq 
forth  in  general  conflagration ;  yoo 
conquer,  but  you  never  would  OM 
by  the  sword.    I  then  opened  a  mors 
mal  prospect.     I  supposed  (which 
then  received  as  visionary  and  ideal) 
your  armies  mi^t  be  resisted,  peih^ii 
feated ;  that  instead  of  seeing  Americii 
vour  fe^t,  you  might  find  her  brave, 
lute,  and  determined ;  that  the  war 
last  some  years ;  that  you  might  shed; 
noblest,  dearest  blood;  that  you 
exhaust  all  your  resources:  that  Fi 
might  aid  the  colonies,  and  you  not 
to  resent  the  insult;   that  the  kii 
might  be  reduced  to  the  abyss  of  di 
in  which  it  now  is;  I  then  asked  the 
lord,  who  was  and  still  is  the 
conductor  of  the  aflairs  of  this 
what  amends  he  could  make  to  thoK 
had  invoWed  in  this  eakuni^ ;  to 
gentlemen  who  credulously  had 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  support 
measures.    Having  thus  pubiidyai 
my  aversion  fo  the  war,  having  sttfeii 
the  stronaest  lanmage  the  cc 
which  I  foresaw,  1  l»ve  been 
consistent  in  giving  my  support  to 
continuance  of  what  I  disapproved  mj 
commenoement.    Sir,  I  ask  your  fb 
ness  for  entering  into  this  matter; 
is  a  duty  I  owe  my  own  chaiwtef,  to: 
,  GOddie  ray  eondocL  At  that  conji 
beibte  the  sword  was  drawn^  two 
threa  oifered  themselves,  the  one  was 
easy,  and  to  my  nnderstanding 
it  eould  have  taken  little  tiase,  it 
hove  cost  neither  Uood  nor  litasnre; 
had  Med,  the  fast  m%ht 
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idopted ;  with  much  better  pretence  we 
^en  might  have  drawn  the  aword ;  a  con* 
sfliatory  conduct  could  not  hare  inflamed 
he  sore,  but  hostility  lacerated  the  wound, 
nd  has  dismembered  half  the  empire, 
lefore  this  cruel  war  commenced^  I  waa 
joxious  to  obtain  that  tranquillitv  by  le« 
^t  measures,  which  hostility  could  never 
ibct.  The  majority  of  this  House,  the 
rhole  nation,  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
hey  rejected  the  palm,  and  drew  the 
word.  Hostilities  being  commenced,  and 
idependence  declared,  the  idea  of  accoro- 
lodation  vanished;  nothing  but  vigour 
Duld  regain  America ;  it  called  for  una^ 
unity,  it  called  for  all  your  ezertioni ;  it 
m  mj  duty  then  to  support  the  honour 
f  my  country.  When  America  defied  our 
^e,  we  should  have  betrayed  the  very 
owardice  with  which  we  bive  branded 
^,  to  have  sued  for  peace ;  as  wbUe 
kre  waa  a  possibility  of  conciliationi  con« 
iKatory  measures  ought  to  have  been 
loptea ;  so  when  reccmciliation  was  pass- 
i,  force  could  only  be  met  by  force. 
Sir,  it  la  always  pabfuJi  to  differ  from 
lose  we  res|>ect,  and  in  questions  of  small 
[^rtance,  if  every  man  was  to  follow 
11  own  caprice,  no  government  could  last 
day :  the  business  of  this  empire  would 
p  anarchy  and  confusion :  but  when  the 
te,  of  thousands  is  at;  stake,  when  mil- 
^  may  be  wasted,  and  an  empire  lost, 
I  ill  deserves  to  sit  here,  who  can  from 
ff  motive  sacrifice  his  opinion.  It  is  not 
I  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bribe  a  man 
f property  on  such  occasions.  It  is  not 
\  empire  that  cap  pay  a  man  for  bis  own 
Mruction.  Sir,  since  America  hath 
lowed  independence,  and  professedly 
Kitemoed  your  power,  it  is  my  sincere 
fimon,  that  the  measures  of  government 

Ee  not  Only  been  defensible,  but  no 
era  could  have  been  adopted ;  and  I  am 
ire,  no  minister,  who  regarded  bis  own 
[nation,  and  wi^ed  the  real  interest  and 
Kiour  of  his  country,  cpuld  have  pursued 
J  other  line  but  that  pf  vigorous  hos« 
ity.  That  vigour  has  failed,  and  indis- 
jlably  great  blame  and  censure  must  iidl 
Inewsere;  whether  the  neglect  hath 
1^  in  the  instructions  sent  from  hence, 
in  the  executing  them,  time  and  en- 
iry  DQUst  determine :  that  enquiry  can* 
It  be  distant,  not  only  into  the  failure  of 
p^eral  Burgoyue,  but  into  the  conduct  of 
H  whole  war.  Peace  on  almost  any 
noa  must  DOW  be  obtained.  It  may  be 
ll^,  would  you  treat  with  the  Congress  ? 
^f,  Yai«   Would  you  confer  with  rebels  i 


Without  a  doubt  You  have  tried  forces 
you  have  failed;  without  some  terms^not 
only  America  is  lost,  but  this  nation  is  un« 
done.  The  whole  nation  call  for  peace» 
and  if  you  have  it  not,  there  will  be  war  ai 
home. 

Sir,  I  am  sorry  on  this,  as  on  other  oc* 
casions,  to  observe,  the  noble  lord  ( North  ]^ 
so  blends  every  proposition  with  much  that 
I  like,  and  somethmg  that  I  dislike,  thai 
although  he  gains  my  assent,  I  am  unabhi 
to  give  him  my  hearty  support.  As  at  ibm 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  addresa 
was  such  a  mixture,  that  it  deprived  me  of 

fiting  my  vote ;  so  at  this  period,  though 
approve  what  is  intended  to  be  done,  X 
diHipprove  the  mode  of  doing  it;  as  I  wkh 
for  peace,  there  appear  to  me  more  proba^ 
bte  measurea  to  accelerate  it  than  tbostt 
now  oftred  to  your  consideration. 

Sir,  it  is  a  maxim  with  me,  it  is  one  of 
my  first  studies^  when  I  confer  a  £ivour,  ta 
do  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  render  it 
most  agreeable ;  when  I  nuike  an  o&r,  I 
wo^ldso  model  it,  as  to  render  it  most  ac^ 
cepiable :  whatever  }  mean  to  do,  I  love 
to  Jo  at  once;  whatever  concessions  we 
mean  to  make,  that  should  be  our  first 
probjsaL  1,  Sir»  detest  the  abearance  of 
maidiousnesa.  Whatenrer  tnis  country, 
meaa^  to  concede  to  America,  should  be 
madfr^the  first  step ;  that  first  step  should 
be  pllatable.  Instead  of  suspenoing  the 
obnoxioua  Acta,  let  uabe  open,  and  repeal 
thenw  The  noble  lord  avows  an  intention 
finally  to  tegesX  them»  why  not  do  it  at 
first  i  ^  America  doea  md  will  suspect  you 
of  designs,  if  that  ig  not  jour  first  measure. 
We  ar^  not  in  %  condition  to  haggb :  we 
have  lost  an  empire;  it  is  an  humiliatins 
considemtion ;  but  we  a>e  in  the  state  of 
suppliants  He  that  flatters  us  with  con* 
trary  assertions, deceives.  Sir,  I  trust  weare 
not  an  undone  peofile :  but  our  greainesa 
is  vanity ;  jbat  vanity  haa  been  our  ruin. 
It  is  the  fancies  of  our  wealth  and  power 
that  have  undone  us.  It  is  the  waaA  of 
knowledge  of  our  own  abiUtyandstreugth, 
and  our  ignorance  of  that  of  our  oppone^tSi, 
that  hath  thus  reduced  us. 

Sir,  I  have  digressed ;  but  will  return  to 
enforce  my  earnest  wish^^-the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  Acts.  Will  not  the  repeat  of 
these  laws  convince  America,  that  we  artt 
in  earnest  in  our  declarations  of  anuty  ? 
May  it  not  sow  divisions,  and  disunite  tpsi 
Congress?  May  it  not  induce  at  leaat 
some  of  the  provinces  to  bold  out  a  wish 
of  conciliation  with  the  parent-state  f 
While  your  Acta  stand  unrepoaledt  itia 
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their  interest  to  be  united;  remove  the 
cause  of  that  union,  and  the  effect  will 
cease ;  remove  this  ground  of  jealousy, 
shew  them  you  are  convinced  of  your  own 
folly  and  rashness,  and  their  regard  for 
you  will  return.  Suppose  they  have  en- 
tered into  any  treaty  with  France,  is  not 
this  the  most  probable  means  to  render  it 
void  ?  Sir,  if  they  are  convinced  of  your 
sincerity,  they  will  deplore  that  connec- 
tion, and  will  find  some  method  to  frus- 
trate its  success.  Suppose  that  every 
province  may  not  unite  m  opinion  against 
this  proposal,  a  treaty  must  be  opened 
with  that  province,  which  will  alarm  the 
rest ;  until  every  thing  is  agreed  on,  no 
one  province  can  safely  join  you  ;  and  as 
much  time  must  be  taken  in  treaty,  that 
province  who  wishes  to  return  to  its  con- 
nections with  this  country,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  and  depredations  of  the 
others,  or  must  admit  your  troops,  and 
then  submit  to  whatever  terms  you  think 
proper  to  impose :  if  you  repeal  the  Acts, 
they  may  then  open  their  arms  to  you  and 
tiiey  are  safe.  The  suspension  wears  the 
face  of  insidiousness,  and  you  cannot  ima- 
gine America  so  blind,  as  not  to  suspect 
such  a  design :  if  it  should  strike  them  in 
this  light,  you  will  continue  to  alienate  and 
provoke  instead  of  soothing  and  attaching ; 
you  will  make  them  contmue  to  believe, 
that  your  offers  of  conciliation  are  not 
only  feigned,  but  that  the  same  plan 
against  their  freedom  lurks  behind  the 
mask,  Sir,  I  deprecate  a  British  parlia- 
ment to  be  themselves,  to  be  open  and  li- 
beral, to  remember  that  they  are  treating 
with  their  children,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  empire  depends  on  this  Act. 

Mr.  fVelbore  Ellis  said,  it  was  against 
the  law  of  parliament  to  receive  clauses 
for  the  repeal  of  Acts  when  two  stages 
of  parliamentary,  discussion  were  passed. 
To  repeal  a  law  was  the  same  thing 
as  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill,  and  ousht 
to  be  debated  both  on  the  introduction 
and  second  reading.  He  added,  that  no 
doctrine  could  be  so  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  as  to  maintain  a  right 
in  the  crown  to  grant  charters  independent 
of  the  power  of  parliament. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Sir  fV.  Meredith  replied,  that  no  order 
of  the  House  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
receiving  a  clause  for  repealing  those  Acts 
that  were  obnoxious  to  the  Americans; 
it-  was  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
House.    A  cwuse  to  introduce  novel;  un- 
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digested,    foreign  matter,  in  the  middb 
stage  of  a  Bill,  ought  sddom  to  be  ad* 
mitted.    But  it  was  the  constant  practice, 
not  only  consonant  to  discretion,  but  even 
binding  on  the  good  sense  of  the  Housei 
to  receive  clauses  that  were  essentially  ne^ 
ce;^sary  to  the  execution  of  the  law' pro- 
posed ,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  repeab 
of  Bills,  that  were  fully  known,  and  had  al- 
ready ^one  through  their  full  course  <£ 
discussion.     So  necessary  was  the  repeal 
of  the  offensive  Acts  to  the  present  B3(i 
that  without  a  total  repeal,  it  would  bil 
not  onlv  nugatory  but  misdiievoos.    The 
right  of  charters  being  held  independeol 
of  the  power  of  pariiament,  had  not  beeft 
fairly  stated.    It  had  been  said,  that  ^g 
charter  being  the  act  of  one  branch  of  ths 
legislature  only,  could  never  stand  against 
the  united  power  of  all  the  three  brancheiJ 
of  the  legislature."    But  there  are  sodi  i 
things    as    unalienable    rights;  and  ditj 
foundation  of  every  unalienable  right  b^ 
this;  when  he  who  is  competent  to  coa»j 
vey,  conveys ;  and  he  who  is  competent  Ii9| 
receive,  accepts :  such  conveyance  on  ooij 
hand,  and  acceptance  on  the  other,  wfae»'' 
ther  by  gift,  purchase,  or  any  other  cona* 
deration,  constitute  a  right,  which  by  ii]s^ 
law  and  constitution  of  England,  is  ua*' 
alienable,  and  unless  by  consent  or  fca^ 
feiture  cannot  be  taken  away.     Charte^ 
rights  are  at  least  as  sacred  as  the  ri'i ' 
of  property.    And  in  what  situation  w< 
property  be,  if  it  was  an  argument  for 
priving  a  man  of  his  fortune,  that  the  c 
veyance  was  the  act  of  one  man  only.  mtt. 
could   never    stand   against  the    unitetf 
powers  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Bntiaal^ 
but  if  parliament,  which  is  institoted  tif 
preserve,  should  assume  a  power  to  vioIaMT 
private  or  public  rights,  that  spirit  whid^ 
had  often  been  so  gloriously  and  success**: 
fully  exerted  against  the  dispensing  power', 
of  kings,  would  now  be  called  forth  agaimi ' 
the  dispensing  power  of  parliaments. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  PowysV 
motion:  Yea§  108;  Noes  181. 

Feb.  24.  Mr.  Powys  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bi]^  to  repeal  the  MasoH 
diu8et*s  Bay  Act,  which  was  agreed  tSL 
On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  conumttee 
on  the  Conciliatory  Bills, 

Mr.  Burrell  said,  that  no  member  pie* 
sent  wished  more  sincerely  for  peace  withi' 
America  than  he  did;  but,  he  feared  tii» 
present  Bills,  so  far  from  eiiecting  so  de- 
sirable a  purpose,  would  tend  to  defesik 
it,    A    cessation   of  hostilities^,   ftodtht' 
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^penmg  of  the  American  ports  would 
miy  enable  America  to  dispose  of  her 
mxluce  to  recruit  her  losses;  to  make 
illiances,  to  open  a  commerce  with  other 
lovers.  On  these  general  grounds,  there- 
ore,  be  was  totally  against  any  measure 
iliich  might  promise  to  put  America  in  a 
itnation  tp  render  herself  independent. 
Mr.  Morton  (chief  justice  of  Chester) 
lid,  if  he  should  be  fixed  upon  as  a  com- 
UKioner  to  go  on  the  present  disgraceful 
nsnd  (which  he  hardly  thought)  he  had 
lis  doubts  but  that  they  would  do  him  the 
bonour  to  tar  and  feather  him.  He  so- 
bmoly  affirmed,  that  before  he  would  give 
ip  taxation,  he  would  cheerfully  consent 
IP  relinquish  the  colonies  entirely ;  for  he 
m  dearly  of  opinion,  that  taxation  aiid 
m^islation  were  m  effect  the  same ;  could 
tot  be  separated  either  in  idea  or  exer- 
siie ;  and  of  course,  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
(tther. 

XorABeauchamp  replied,  that  the  real 
t  fictitious  distinctions  between  legislation 
jod  taxation  did  not  properly  foxm  the 

Eon  before  the  committee ;  but  whe- 
t  was  wise  and  expedient  to  concede 
he  claim  of  taxation,  m  order  to  secure 
be  dependency  of  the  colonies.  The 
inmed  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying 
kat  the  claim  of  taxation  included  that  of 
bisl^tion;  the  contrary  was  the  fact. 
W  superior  right  might  be  preserved, 
tad  an  inferior  one  included  in  it  given  up. 
[)d  the  whole,  though  it  (iould  not  so  wdl 
pake  a, part  of  the  Bill,  it  was  intended  to 
jtotruct  the-  commissioners,  not  to  treat 
iD  the  vote  of  independency  should  be  re* 
tdnded — indeed,  tlie  very  nature  of  the 
KDs  imported  so  much. 
,  General  Fraser  began  with  observing 
^  the  civil  policy  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  took  a  review  of  the  mea- 
lores  of  the  several  administrations  from 
Ihat  time  to  the  present.  He  said  he 
Pertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
^ie  k>rd  who  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  (lord 
Ibckinigham)  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
neniber  (Mr.  DowdeswelH  who  then  oc- 
^pied  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  £x> 
Aequer;  but  however  great  their  abilities 
pr  integrity  might  have  been  justly  rated, 
be  thought  the  measure  extremely  wrong. 
Mid  was  the  great  source  of  our  disputes 
vith  America.  The  colonies  had  received 
fte  stamps,  in  some  places,  and  were  in- 
dbed  to  submit  to  the  tax  in  general,  if 
Ihe  repeal  had  not  onlv  quench^  that  dis- 
position towards  obediencey  but  laid  the 
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foundation  of  every  thing  which  followed 
afler.  He  next  spoke  of  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  relative  to  the 
tea,  and  condemned  it  very  highly.  It 
was  urged  in  their  defence,  that  the  de« 
Btroying  of  the  tea  was  the  act  pf  a  rab- 
ble ;  but  for  his  part  he  could  not  believe 
it ;  he  was  of  opmion,  tliat  the  riot  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  general  inclination  to  re- 
sist  the  law ;  and  the  principal  inhabitants, 
if  they  disapproved  of  it,  could  have 
readily  brought  the  offenders  to  justice. 
He  did  not  chuse  so  much  to  look  back, 
as  see  what  was  proper  to  be  now  done. 
In  that  view  of  tne  question,  he  thought, 
if  America  refused  the  present  offers,  this 
country  ought  to  exert  herself  to  the  ut- 
most, and  risk  every  thing ;  even  to  that 
of  carrying  on  a  perpetual  war. 

Mr.  Fox  answered  the  hon.  general, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Bills  would  have 
no  effect;  that  it  was  too  late;  that  the 
reason  of  his  giving  all  assistance  to  the 
Bills  was,  that  there  was  a  possibility,  and 
but  a  possibility,  of  their  success;  there 
was  a  chance  of  it,  though  it  was  so  small, 
that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  calcula- 
tion ;  but  yet,  as  the  prize  was  so  great,  as 
that  of  a  peace  with  dependent  America, 
it  was  worth  the  ^rial.  He  stated  some 
objections  as  to  the  parts  of  the  principal 
Bill.  The  powers  of  the  commissioners 
were  not  large  enough  :  they  shouM  have 
the  power  of  suspending  the  statutes  af- 
fecting America  made  before  1763,  as 
well  as  afterwards. 

The  Solicitor  General  began  with  de« 
daring,  that  his  reason  for  approving  of 
the  present  Bills  was  not  grounded  on 
despondency ;  he  was  well  persuaded  ou( 
strength  was  still  great,  our  resources  al- 
most inexhaustible ;  and,  indeed,  his  chief 
hopes  were  formed  on  our  strength,  and 
on  the  respectable  situation  of  our  affairs ; 
for  that  if  we  were  not  strong,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  going  on  with  the  war,  ho'  was. 
afraid  there  waq  little  hopes  of  success  in 
negociation.  But  his  reason  for  promot- 
ing the  present  measures  was,  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  though  attended 
with  success,  would  not  compensate  for 
the  inconveniencies  of  pursuing  it.  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt  hut  his  Majesty's 
arms  would  be  crowned  with  complete . 
success  in  the  end;  but  he  thougnt  a 
speedy  termination  by  this  means  was  pre- 
ferable to  conquest  by  length  of  time. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  parts  pf  the 
Bill,  he  confessed  he  should  be  rather  of 
opinion  to  have  given  the  commissioners 
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unlimited  povrers,  and  leave  the  rest  en- 
tirely to  their  own  discretion.  He  said, 
.  that  revenue  was. not  the  cause  of  the 
war,  that  the  real  sprins  of  it  was  to  crush 
a  spirit  of  independence 

Mr.  7\  Tovmsltendf  in  replj  to  general 
Frazer,  pointed  out  his  mistake,  and  gene- 
ltd  misinformation.  He  adverted  to  seve* 
ral  defects  in  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
When,  said  he,  your  commissioners  have 
caused  hostilities  to  cease  by  sea  and  land ; 
what  will  become  of  your  Navigation  Act  ? 
for  suppose,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  an  American  ship  should  be  found 
trading,  and  be  made  prize  of;  then  the 
colonies  will  tell  you,  that  you  have  broke 
the  truce,  and  hostilities  will  recommence 
on  their  part* 

Mr.  ^urke  said,  till  matters  werk  set- 
tled by  previous  treaty,  every  thing  must 
continue  ^  to  remain  in  confusion ;  wheil 
that  event  should  take  place,  then  the  se- 
curities and  sanctions  on  both  sides  would 
be  equal. 

Lord  Norih  took  that  opportunity  to 
declare,  whatever  diflferent  opinions  there 
might  be  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
•  commissioners,  that  they  would  have  posi- 
tive instructions  not  to  allow  of,  or  to 
treat  concerning,  the  claim  of  indepen- 
4ency  set  up  by  America ;  they  must  treat 
^fi  subjects,  or  not  at  all. 
^  Mr.  WUmot  said,  that  though  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair 
was  to  ga  into  a  committee  on  the  first  Bill, 
he  begged  leave  to  consider  the  two  Bills 
is  composing  one  plan,  and  though  it  was 
more  regular  to  debate  the  various  parts 
of  them  when  they  came  to  a  committee, 
be  could  not  help  now  sayinff,  that  he 
thought  the  Bills  upon  the  whole  were  ex- 
trjemelv  well  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intdbded ;  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  not  in- 
aerttng  in  the  Bill  a  clause  for  obliging 
the  Americans  to  rescind  their  vote  of  in- 
dependence; because,  if  they  treat  at  all 
luider  this  Bill,  it  must  be  as  subjects,  and 
ihe  demand  of  such  a  formal  and  express 
renunciation,  might  prevent  their  proceed- 
ing   at  all  in  the  treaty,    thoueh  they 
should  otherwise  wish  it.     He  mtended 
at  present  to  speak  chiefly  in  favour  of 
tlie  principle    of   the   Bill;    a    principle 
he  had  been  pursuing,  and  on  which  he 
had  acted    ever    since    he    had  a  seat 
in    the    House;    namely,    of   restoring 
onion  and  harmony,  by  a  revisal  of  the 
laws  relative  to  America.    That  before  he 
delivered  his-  own  genuine  and  unbiassed 
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sentiments,  he  desired  to  do  justice  to  tht 
sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  difief,  on  wiiidl- 
ever  side  of  the  House  that  difierenee 
might  be.    He  was  very  far  from  thinkings 
dmt  this  war  was  originally  caused,  or  Im 
been  kept  up  since,  either  by  a  spirit  <f 
oppression  on  one  side  of  the  House,  or : 
by  a  spirit  of  facdon  on  the  other.    Ho  \ 
was  persuaded,  that  there  were  very  feir ; 
gentlemen  who  had  not  all  along  acted^; 
and  who  would  not  continue  to  act  Irao 
the  conviction  of  their  own  mind,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment;  a  jodgmen^ 
perhaps,  far  superior  to  his  own :  bat  lliOt 
It  appeared  to  him,  in  a  question  of  tliil 
impmtant  nature,   to  be  incumbent  o4 
every  man  to  form  an  opinion,  and  nodi 
more  so,  when  he  had  formed  one,  to  wm 
up  to  It.     His  opinion  was  not  tho  optnM 
01  the  dav,  but  had  been  the 
guide  of  his  conduct;  namely,  to 
given   the    Americans  some 
on  the  subject  of  unlimited  taxation, 
to  shew  a  willingness  to  revise  the  laws  bf; 
which  they  might  think  themselves  9gt 
grieved ;  for  though  it  is  now  said,  '*  ^ 
revenue  was  not  the  object  of  the 
and  that  if  it  had,  it  would  not  have 
worth  contending  for,    yet  he 
every  body  must  allow,  taxation  i 
tainly  the  origin  of  the  quarrel :  it 
the  first  cause  of  it ;  it  was  first  in  point 
time,  if  not  in  point  of  consequence ; 
though  the  Question  was  more  compile 
when  he  tooK  his  seat  in  the  House, 
he  thought  much  depended  on  the 
ground  of  the  contest,  as  the  subseqm 
steps  might  be  only  the  consequences 
the  different  ideas  of  the  two  oountrks 
that  question.      He  always  thought 
something  was  done  od  this  subject, '' 
would  be  no  end  of  the  dispute ;  as  a  p' 
of  which,  he  referred  to  the  two  Bilk 
the  table.    He  had  no  doubt  of  the 
petency  of  parliament  to  tax  Ameriest 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  doidyt  off 
the  unreasonableness  of  our  exercising  tUb 
rieht  before  some  limitation  was  put  to  il» 
This  right  was  new  in  point  of  exerose. 
We  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  thi 
restraints  on  their  commerce.    The  coO' 
duct  of  the  constitution  in  similar  baft 
much  less  strong  instances,  and  above  wMg 
the  peculiar  situation  of  America,  did  ii 
his  opinK)n  require  us  to  withhold  the  exer* 
cisio^  of  this  right,  though  in  tbe<Nry  il 
certamly  belonged  to  us.    He  entered  ol 
large  into  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to 
be  of  tUs  opioioO)  which  were  dbidij  tho 
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peciiliir  aitaatioD  of  America^  which  pre* 
rented  the  inhabitanU  .of  Uiat  country 
roo  having  the  same  security  that  every 
lofepreseoted  indiviclual  here  enjoys,  be- 
auise  be  sobmits  to  no  tax  but  what  the  re- 
presented equally  submit  to :  and  therefore, 
hough  he  mul  no  interest  in  the  actual  re- 
iciesentation,  he  safely  confided  that  those 
riio  make  the  laws,  either  by  themselves  ox 
heir  representatives,  will  lay  no  unneces- 
aiy  burden,  for  if  they  did,aU  must  equally 
»ear  a  share  of  it.  But  this  was  by  no 
oeans  the  lot  of  the  American :  he  must 
lave  submitted  to  taxes,  not  only  which 
le  was  not  concerned  in  imposing,  but 
rhich  those  who  did  impose  them  £d  not 
lear  any  share  of,  and  therefore  he  wanted 
hat  security  for  Uieir  equality  and  justice. 
9e  did  not  think  this  country  would  have 
bused  this  power  by  a  grievous  exercise  q£ 
\ :  but  he  never  understood  it  to  be  an 

Eiment  in  favour  of  a  contested  right, 
the  persons  who  were  to  exercise  it, 
rould  have  the  goodness  not  to  abuse  it, 
■id  especially  when  a  tax  was  laid  avowedly 
W  establish  Uie  principle  of  an  unlimited 
Igfat  o^  taxation.  Huit  America  should 
iDQtribute  was  highly  reasonable,  and  what 
jifmerica  herself  aid  not  deny :  but  it  was 
iid  by  a  learned  g^deman,  diat  the  real 
pring  of  the  war  was  to  crush  a  spirit  of 
pdq^endence,  that  was  always  designed, 
pA  now  actuallj^  set  up  in  ddknce  of  the 
■rislature  of  tlus  country.  He  said,  he 
M  not  mean  to  justify  the  Americans; 
P^  conduct  in  taking  up  arms  justified 
IS  in  repelling  force  by  force :  but  he  be- 
loved independence  was  no  more  their  de- 
pgn  in  the  beginning,  than  oppression  was 
ivs  at  any  period  of  the  contest.  If  it 
Its,  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  proceed- 
pg  with  more  vigour  atfirst,  and  no  ground 
p  hope  for  accommodation  now.  He  coo- 
i|sed  he  had.  still  hopes  of  a  permanent 
•conciliation,  chiefly  founded  on  this,  that 
be  claim  of  independence  was  a  cpnse- 

Eoeof  the  quarrel,  and  not  the  original 
rn  of  that  country  in  its  collective 
opacity,  however  some  individuals  might 
rish  it :  but  said,  if  he  had  thought  the 
eni{Jes  of  America  concerning  taxation 
ess  reasonable  than  he  did  think  them,  he 
■w  no  solid  objection  before  we  had 
ntered  into  this  civil  war,  to  the  having 
■tisfied  the  Americans  on  the  subject  of 
vlimited  taxation,  to  having  offered  some 
iecurity  that  we  would  not  abuse  this 
NHver,  that  they  might  have  known  ex- 
liicitly  the  fi)oting  on  which  we  meant  to 
pMt  tbea  when  conquered,  and  which 


might  perhaps  have  saved  us  that  experi- 
ment. The  case  was  now,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  altered.  He  wished  something  effec- 
tive had  been  done  sooner,  but  hoped  it 
was  still  not  too  late. 
The  House  then  went  into  the  C<Mnmittee» 

March  S?.  Sir  Gre^  Cooper.  I  rise  to 
move,  that  the  Bill  for  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  commissioners,  2rc.  be  now 
reaa  a  third  time  :  but  before  I  make  that 
motion,  I  wiU,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  humbly  offer  my  sentiments  on  the 
very  important  subject-matter  of  both  the 
Conciliatory  Bills.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  when  the  propositions  which  these 
Bills  contain  shall  be  sent  to  America,  and 
circulated  through  the  revolted  colonies, 
and  when  the  terms  which  diey  offer  shall 
be  known,  considered,  and  understood, 
they  will,  by  degrees,  induce  every  mode- 
rate man,  and  every  man  of  property  who 
is  not  too  far  embarked  and  engaged  with 
the  present  governing  powers,  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  with  the  King's  commissioners, 
on  the  ground  of  a  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  and  on  conditions  beneficial  and 
advantageous  to  both  oountries^ 

The  terror  of  taxation  by  the  parliament 
o£  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  time 
past  the  great  power  and  prevailing  in^ 
nuence  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
have  possessed  and  governed  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
this  plan  of  peace,  founded  on  such  conces- 
sions, will  tend  more  effectually  to  weaken 
the  power,  and  to  counteract  the  authority 
of  those  leaders,  than  any  measures  whidn 
could  have  been  taken  in  the  present  state 
and  circumstances  of  things.  When  the 
owners  o^  land,  the  planters  of  tobacco  and 
rice,  the  growers  of  corn,  the  breeders  of 
cattle,  the  proprietors  of  houses  and 
wharfs,  know  with  certainty  that  they 
may  not  only  have  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  peace  in  perfect  security,  that 
they  never  shall  in  future  be  taxed,  except 
by  their  own  representatives,  in  their  own 
general  courts  or  assemblies;  all  such  men 
will,  all  such  men  must  be,  disposed  to 
consent  to  a  re-unipn  with,  and  dependence 
on  Great  Britain  on  such  terms. 

When  they  are  recovered  from  the  frenzy 
of  fear  which  has  so  long  distracted  them, 
they  will  see,  in  its  true  light,  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  now  live ;  instead 
of  a  foederal  republic,  composed  of  free 
states,  of  which  they  dreamed,  they  will 
find  and  feel,  when  they  are  awake,  the 
har&  hand  and  rigorous  controul  of  an 
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aristocratical  goTernment.  It  is  in  rain  to 
impute  blame  to,  the  rulers  for  this  rigour 
and  severity.  Usurpation  must  be  main-« 
taitied  by  force :  and  if  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
speclable  citizens  of  that  city,  have  been 
impriboned  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
and  tried  and  condemned,  contrary  to  all 
legal  forms ;  if  the  good  people  of  Albany 
have  been  under  persecution ;  if  the  Qua- 
kers have  been  banished  for  conscience 
sake ;  if  every  man  who  has  continued  faith- 
ful  to  his  King  and  country ;  if  every  neutral 
and  moderate  man  be  surrounded  by  spies 
and  informers ;  if  their  motions  be  watched, 
their  steps  counted,  their  letters  opened, 
their  houses  entered,  their  papers  seized, 
their  persons  imprisoned,  without  cause 
assigned,  or  charge  exhibited-;  these  are 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequences 
and  effects  of  such  a  government. 

When  the  people  compare  their  present 
state  and  condition  with  that  mud  and 
equal  government  l^lder  which  they  lived, 
grew,  prospered,  and  flourished,  that  re- 
collection cannot  pass  over  their  minds 
without  touching  and  reviving  some  of  the 
affections  'and  charities  of  former  relation 
and  connection,  which,  though  covered 
and  obscured,  are  not,  I  trust,  obliterated 
by  the  present  most  unhappy  animosities. 
Iney  will  be  at  liberty  to  compare  their 
dependence  on  Great  Britain,  on  such 
terms,  with .  an  alliance  with  the  court  of 
France.  To  Great  Britam  they  are  united 
by  religion,  government,  laws,  language, 
habits,  affection  and  relation.  jFrom  Great 
Britain  they  derive  their  spirit  and  their 
love  of  liberty;  and  from  the  charters, 
granted  by  the  kings  of  England,  and  the 
usage  under  those  charters,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  interpretation  of  them, 
the^  derive  those  free  constitutions,  on 
which  they  justly  set  so  high  a  value. 
They  must,  when  they  are  at  liberty  to 
make  an  election,  be  carried,  by  the  irre- 
sistible impulses  of  the  human  heart,  to- 
wards that  country  which  they  used  to 
call  their  home. 

An  alliance  of  the  British  colonies  with 
the  French  king,  against  their  mother- 
country,  is  most  unnatural,  and  can  only 
be  dictated  by  despair.  The  alliance  of  a 
high-spirited  free  people  with  a  despotic 

fovemment ;  the  religion  of  the  severest 
Votestants,  with  a  great,  powerful,  and 
ambitious  Catholic  state ;  the  plain  and 
simple  manner  of  the  Americans,  with  the 
fashions,  customs,  and  character  of  a  hieh- 
polished  and  luxurious  natioQ.    The  cky 


and  the  metal  will  not  cohere.  Misay 
may  make  men  take  up  widi  strange  cos* 
panioi^  for  4i  time,  but  such  oonnectiaHi 
cannot  long  subsist ;  and  indeed  we  hasa 
seen,  in  point  of  fact  and  experience,  ikt/L 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  French  ni 
the  Americans  do  not  accord  better  tiki 
more  they  know  each  other,  as  most  of  fht 
French  officers  who  served  in 
Washington's  army,  quitted  that 
before  the  close  of'^the  campaign. 

But  it  is  said,  that  it  is  now  too  late 
o^r  these  terms  of  peace  to  the 
colonies,  and  that  at  this  time  no  si 
can  be  expected  from  the  commissioa 
treat  with  them.     Sir,  it  is  my  ~ 
opinion  (which  perhaps  at  first  sight 
appear  somewhat  singular  and 
that  these-  measures  at  this  time  haie 
fiurer    prospect   of  success,   than 
would  have  had  at  the  beginning  of 
troubles.    In  the  first  conflict  of 
passions  afler  the  standard  of  revolt 
set  up,  in  the  first  fits  of  their  resen 
they  were  perhaps  more  intractable 
unmanageable,  more  animated  against 
country,  more  deaf  to  the  call  of 
the  feelings  of  nature,  or  the  motives 
interest,  ^an  they  may  be  whoi  the 
and  the  commission  arrive  in  America. 

They  have  suffered  the 
calamities  of  war  raging  in  their  pi 
which  I  lament  as  much  as  any  geni 
in  this  House,  or  in  this  kingdom; 
which,  in  my  conscience,  I  think  tlie 
lent  counsels  of  the  leaders  of 
dehcy  have  brought  upon  diem, 
have  been  put  to  feel  toe  galling 
the  government  which  they  have 
They  have  had  time  to  thlnJu    Thej 
had  spatium  reqttiemque  JurorL    But 
great  leading  consideration  is  *haB : 
under  the  pressure  of  any  reti  at 
nary  grievance,  submit  with  wonderiul 
tience  to  every  personal    and 
distress;  they  can  see,  without 
of  spirit,  their  wives,  their  childreD, 
all  that  are  dear  to  them,  without  the 
forts  and  even  necessaries  of  life, 
where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed» 
lesser  is  scarce  felt    But  conceasioo, 
a  redress  of  grievances,  will  restore 
to  a  sense  of  feeling.    When  the  mini 
free,  the  body  is  delicate. 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  and  such  are 
conclusions  upon  which  my  hope  of 
success  of  these  most  ardubus  and 
portant  measures  isformed.  It  iagroonM 
also  on  the  best  information  of  tlie  piuM 
state  pf  the  temper  and  tani  of  the  u^uU 
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if  tbe  people,  which  I  have  been  able  with 
looe  diligeDce  to  procare.  I  have  con- 
tened  with  many  persons  of  knowledge 
nd  credit ;  I  have  read  many  letters  con- 
vying  the  opinions  of  intelligent  wrj^ers 
n  the  subject ;  and  though  I  am  aware 
hat  all  such  intelligence  ought  to  be  re- 
etred  with  great  caution,  and  that  itof^en 
iomes  to  Great  Britain  discoloured  by  the 
iRjudices  through  which  it  passes  in  the 
Dinds  of  the  persons  who  speak  or  write 
0  the  present  contest ;  y^t  I  think  I  am 
■tifieain  believing,  from  all  the  evidence 
iken  together,  that  the  ground  is  in  many 
laces  prepared  for  the  s^. 
But  It  istaid,  that  a  great  obstacle  to 
ke  success  of  these  measures  still  remains ; 
k  though  it  be  granted,  for  argument's 
ike,  that  many  men  of  proper^  and  mo- 
arate  principles  may  be  inclined  to  return 
^  a  dependence  on  Great  Britain  on  such 
(tms,  will  they  be  able  to  accomplish  their 
iih,  and  to  carry  their  inclination  into 
bet  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  that  nothing 
at  a  pretty  general  consent  of  the  com- 
tenity  can  bring  the  leaders  to  listen  to 
ly  terms  of  accommodation  with  Great 
btain.  Sir,  I  own  I  entertain  an  idea, 
iit  the  turn  and' temper  ef  the  minds  of 
be  majority  df  the  people  in  the  colonies, 
^this  boar,  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
b  people  of  England  just  before  the  Re« 
lantion.  When  the  reins  of  ffovernment 
■  from  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  Crom- 
!rii,  and  when  Fleetwood  and  Desborough, 
hh  the  Rump  Parliament,  governed  Uie 
kgdom,  the  Presbyterians  joined  with 
p  Royiidists  against  the  dominion  of  the 
jriependents,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
bay.  When  Monk  moved  from  Scotland, 
peteen  men  of  property  out  of  twenty 
Iriied  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  go- 
tvnment.  *  At  the  head  of  his  veteran 
koa  he  called  a  free  parliament,  after 
k  had  extinguished  tbe  power  of  Fleet- 
tood  and  his  officers.  Monk  did  not  force 
ke  nation  to  recall  the  royal  famOy ;  he 
|i  nothing  more  than,  with  great  ma- 
^ment  and  address,  conduct  and  sup- 
Nt  the  inclination  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
Umity.  When  the  gracious  Declaration 
em  Breda  was  eirculated  through  the 
ttion,  and  the  King's  letter  to  the  Com« 
nos  was  delivefed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
^  in  the  House,  the  whole  country 
larted  into  action,  and  the  Restoration 
m»  brought  about  with  a  rapidity  and 
fcct  perfectly  inconceivable  some  months 
Mfore ;  and  when  the  king  arrived  at  Can- 
Mbury,  and  was  reoeiv^  with  such  ac- 


damations  of  joy  and  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, he  asked  where  all  the  men  had  lived 
who  had  done  so  much  mischief?  It  will 
be  answered,  and  cannot  but  be  admitted, 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the 
two  cases  dissimilar ;  but  1  hope  and  trust, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  inclination  a^^l 
wishes  of  the  people  at  both  the  periods, 
the  resemblance  will  be  found  to  be  strong. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  whatever  be 
the  event,  I  shall  ever  think  that  the  meaV 
sures  which  these  Bills  are  calculated  to 
carry  into  execution,  will  and  ought  to  dp 
great  honour  to  the  noble  lord  who  pro^  ^ 
posed  thein  to  parliament. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  North  then  moved,  That  the  Bill 
declaring  the  intentions  of  pariiament  rela- 
tive to  taxing  America  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  Walter  Speneer  Stanhope.  Sir: 
the  awe  and  embarrassment  which  op- 
presses everjf  attempt  of  mine  to  speak  in 
this  House,  and  which  I  feel  particularly 
oppressive  at .  this  moment,  is  sufficient  at 
all  times  to  keep  me  silent.  It  has  done 
so  through  the  course  of  this  session  hi* 
therto,  and  i^ould  do  so  now,  but  that 
after  a  regular  attendance  during  every 
stage  of  the  progress  of  a  bill,  unexpect- 
ed, important,  as  the  present,  were  I  now, 
at  the  third  reading,  to  let  it  pass  without 
sayinff  a  few  worcb  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  for  ever  to  close 
my  lips  in  this  House,  and  de  pedibus  ire 
in  sententianty  as  long  as  I  may  have  th^ 
honour  to  sjt  in  it  for  the  future.  Sir,  the 
noble  lord,  on  his  first  introduction  of  the 
Bills  now  before  you  to  your  consideration, 
did  very  candidly,  and  with  great  propriety, 
call  for  the  clear,  unbiassed,  well-consider- 
ed opibion  of  every  member  in  the  House. 
It  is  my  purpose.  Sir,  to  give  what  J  do 
assure  Hun  is  an  Unbiassed  and  well-consi« 
dered  opinion.  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
it  as  clear  as  I  can,  and  as  short.  With 
respect  to  the  time  when-  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  brine  these  proposi- 
tions before  the  House,  1  shall  say  very 
little.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  golden 
opportunity  has  been  suffered  to  escape, 
causelessly  to  escape,  and  by  the  shamdul 
delay  of  two  or  three  weeks  onl^ ;  then. 
Sir,  it  must  become  matter  of  highly  cri- 
minal inspection,  and  of  solemn  judicial 
inquiry,  hereafter.  At  the  present,  there* 
fore,  1  forbear  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
it ;  for,  late  as  this  measure  certainly  was 
brouffht  in,  when  it  did  come,  it  was  intro*' 
duced  b^  a  speech  from  the  noble  Iord» 
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that  breathed  such  a  spirit  of  candour,  and 
glowed  with  such  a  fervency  of  expres* 
•ion ;  he  shewed,  in  a  situation  certainly 
somewhat  awkward  and  embarrassing,  sucn 
earnestness  of  mind,  and  sincenty  of 
heart,  to  effect  the  good  work  of  peace ; 
his  concessions  were  so  ample,  his  plan  was 
so  promising,  that  I  own,  for  once,  I  wish- 
ed nim  heartily  success.  I  was  willing  to 
hope  the  time  was  not  yet  too  late,  the 
opportunity  not  yet  past ;  I  wished  no  ad- 
vantage in  debate  might  be  taken  of  any 
unguarded  expression,  any  imprudent  de^ 
claration,  he  might  in  the  honest  warmth 
of  his  discourse  have  incautiously  hazard- 
ed :  for  such  there  undoubtedly  were :  as, 
**  That  taxation  was  at  no  time,  in  his  opi- 
nion, an  object  worth  fighting  for;  that 
the  Congress,  in  l??^,  made  claims  totally 
inconsistent  with  any  dependence  whatso- 
ever upon  this  government ;  when,  in  1775, 
he  sent  over  only  5,000  men  to  encounter 
a  claim  so  hostile  and  alarmipg."  These 
were  imprudent  and  unwise  assertions; 
but  I  wished  them  to  pass  unnoticed, 
when  I  heard  him  state,  as  the  first  part 
of  his  plan,  ''  That  in  order  to  induce  the 
colonies  to  treat  concerning  the  repeal  of 
acts  of  parliament,  when,  by  the  very  act 
of  treatmg,  they  must,  by  way  of  prelimi- 
nary, and  virtually,  at  least,  renounce  tbe 
independence  they  have  asserted,'  it  would 
be  necessary  to  assure  to  them  some  pre- 
vious and  considerable  advantage,  by  way 
of  equivalent ;  therefore  taxation  for  the 
future  should  be  renounced/*  And  bere, 
that  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it 
hereafter,  I  must  fairly  say,  that  the  Bill 
for  the  relinquishment  of  taxation  is  per- 
fectly consonant,  not  only  to  the  letter, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  what  the  noble  lord 
then  advanced,  llie  ambiguous  expres- 
sion of  the  <<  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion," has  been  struck  out,  the  immunity 
has  been  extended  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  a  clause  bas  been  admitted  to  r^eal 
the  Tea  Act. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  I  cannot  give  the 
same  commendation  to  the  other  Bill. 
Let  me  recall  to  your  recollection.  Sir,  the 
manner,  and  the  ground  upon  which  that 
was  introduced  by  the  noble  lord,  as  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  plan.  He  told  us, 
**  that  on  account  of  the  distance  of  Ame- 
rica from  hence,  of  the  want  of  any  per* 
sons  present  here,  who  could  consent  on 
her  part,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  rea- 
sons, it  was  impossible  the  treaty  could  be 
n^gociated  in  parliament ;  therefore  it  be- 
came necessary  to  appoint  comaussionerv. 


to  be  entrusted  by  parliament  with 
extensive  powers,  both  with  reipect  toj 
sons  and  things,  {particularly  with  tbe  i 
extraordinary  power  of  suspending  acts  i 
the  legislature :  that  for  this  measurei  c 
traorcunary  as  it  was,  a  precedent  wv 
be  found ;  a  similar  power  had  been  n 
by  parliament  in  commissiimerB  in 
reign  <^  Charles  the  2nd.''  In  tfaisi 
ner.  Sir,  was  the  BiU  first  introduced 
the  House;  and  bo  introdiuxd,  I  g»ve{ 
my  hear^  assent.  Ought  the  vote  I 
gave  to  influence  and  direct  my  vote 
uiis  day  ?  Should  I  be  inconsistent  in 
disapproving  this  Bill  ?  Or  is  this  Bill 
longer  the  same,  eith^  in  itsprinc^j 
provisions,  as  that  for  which  I  have 
voted  ?  This,  Sir,  is  what  I  mean  to 
mine ;  for  I  still  think  the  measure, 
was  first  explained,  a  m^mire  of 
and  have  heard  no  arguments  thst 
changed  my  opinion  in  that  respect 
am  not  at  all  alarmed,  either  by 
ment  of  a  very  learned  gentleman,  the 
Advocate  of"^  Scotland,  early  in  this 
ness,  who  endeavoured  to  point  out 
peniicious  consequence  of  allowing  a 
pension  of  the  prohibitory  Bills,  or  ~ 
forcible  manner  in  which  he 
as  he  expressed  himself)  to  drive  it 
e  noble  lord  by  dint  of  reasoning ; 
he  failed  in  that,  intreated  him,  up 
knees,  again  and  iigain,  to  consider, 
he  allowed  of  such  a  power,  before  he 
mitted  a  possibility  of  the  Americans 
iug  unmolested  into  the  harbours  of  Fi 
and  Spain,  the  collected  produce  of 
successive  harvests,  the  greatest  pait 
which  our  firigateshad  blocked  up  mt^ 
warehouses.  He  was  answered,  tl«t 
Acts  of  Navigation  would  take  place 
such  a  suspension,  ^d  those  the 
sioners  would  have  no  power  to 
That  answeiv  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
apply  to  the  objection  of  the  leaned 
tleman*  The  Acts  of  Navigation  are,  t» 
intents  and  purposes,  at  this  moment 
pended ;  wm  so  they  must  remaiBt 
peace  is  thoroughly  re-established  ' 
out  America.  Great  Britain  cannot 
form  the  part  she  stipulates  to  perfbn 
the  Acts  of  Navigation.  She  has  no 
in  the  respective  ports  of  America  to 
the  clearances,  permits,  or  those 
whatever  name  they  are  calle  . 
which  she  expects  no  American  vemd{ 
navigate  the  seas.  How,  then,  is  it 
in  justice,  or  in  common  Beaae^  to 
that  America  should  perform  the  i 
quired  of  hier  by  those  Acta^  or  suwi^ 
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le  alternative  of  paying  you  a  heavy  pe- 
il^  for  sailing  without  those  papers, 
hich  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  procure, 
hich  it  is  not  m  your  power  to  furnish  her 
ith  ?  But  was  the  objection  ever  so  welt- 
imded,  or  ever  so  alarming,  there  is  one 
lort  answer  to  it ;  that  the  power  of  sus- 
nding  the  prohibitory  Acts,  that  is,  of 
darmg  a  suspension  of  arms  by  sea,  ap- 
nn  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
vpose  of  bringing  on  any  treaty  at  all,  or 
tD  any  conference  about  a  treaty.  Not, 
r,  that  I  think  there  is  the  smallest  reason 
I  be  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  such  a  sus« 
Bflon.  The  conunissioners  may  grant  it 
Km  condition ;  though  I  own  my  opinion 
i-that  they  will  be  obliged  to  grant  it  with- 
it  any  condition  at  all.  But  at  first  it 
n  undoubtedly  be  only  for  a  very  short 
He,  much  too  short  for  the  evil  conse- 
ienceB  to  ensue  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
on  80  much  afraid  of.  Indeed,  the 
BimisBion  itself  cannot  take  up  any  great 
ligth  of  time ;  and,  in  all  probabifity,  the 
ittleinen  will  be  able  to  judge,  almiost  to 
iDertainty,  o^  the  event  of  tlu^ir  negotia- 
la,  in  a  very  few  days  after  their  land- 
^Another  objection  was  hinted,  with 
hcfa  appearance  of  delicacy,  by  a  right 
h.  gentleman  of  great  and  approved  ta^ 
lb  for  foreign  negociation  (Mr.  Hans 
kiley.)  But,  Sir,  so  far  from  bearing 
ra  against  the  Bil),  it  is,  if  any  thing,  an 

tnent  m  favour  of  it.  It  was  this ;  that 
ce  we  admitted  the  independence  of 
laerica,  so  far  as  to  commence  a  treaty 
Kb  her  as  such,  what  reason  could  we 

f!  why  France  or  Spain  should  not  do 
same  >  And  was  it  not  highly  probable 
by  would  ?  Sir,  if  we  are  so  thoroughly 
nusted  and  debilitated,  and  our  spirit 
ked  so  very  low,  as  to  crouch  and  hum- 
I  at  the  .power  of  France,  and  meanly 
^uesce  in  her  insults  and  encroach- 
iits ;  in  that  case,  the  idea  of  the  right 
k  gentleman  may  serve  us  for  a  misera- 
^pretext  to  hide  our  weakness  and  our 
■Be.  But  if  we  hive  aught  of  our  for- 
it  vigour  \e%  or  a  spark  of  our  ancient 
^ty  remaining,  such  a  flimsy  pretence, 
itt  sure,  will  never  divert  the  resentment, 
4>r  a  single  moment  suspend  the  ven- 
■nce  that  haughty  pote'er  deserves  but 
I  abundantly  at  our  nands. 
Another  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
'ettwre  Ellis)  objected  very  roundly  to 
e  BQl,  because  he  thought  it  did  in  ef- 
ct  give  substantial  independence  to  Ame- 
Ba*    So  far,  Sir,  I  shall  agree  with  him, 


that  the  terms  this  Bill  holds  out  are  so 
near  independence,  that,  thoueh  certainly 
much  less  disadvantageous  to  mis  country, 
the  difference  between  them  is  not  worth 
fighting  for ;  most  indubitably  much  less 
worth  nghtine  for  than  taxation  was :  and 
the  noble  lord  has  lately  found  out,  that  h« 
never  thought  that  an  object  worthy  the 
contest.  This,  Sir,  however,  can  be*  no 
argument  with  me,  who  hold,  that,  heavy, 
and  almost  intolerable,  as  the  loss  of  Ame- 
rica must  be,  it  is  less  destructive  totally  to 
relinquish,  if  we  cannot  by  treaty  regain, 
our  right  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  retain  the  possession,  than  des- 
perately to  risk  the  very  existence  of  thii 
country  and  our  hi^py  constitution,  upon 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  subdue  by  tumi 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 
With  respect  to  the  effect  of  these  conces- 
sions producing  all  but  a  nominal  indepen* 
dence  to  the  colonies,  that.  Sir,  I  think,  will 
very  much  depMend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  continental  paper-money  shall 
be  funded ;  for  funded  it  must  certainly  be, 
if  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied 
for  providing  the  mterest  of  such  funds  ia 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  crown.  On 
the  crown  the  Americans  will  still  remain 
dependent.  The  old  policy  of  king  Wil- 
Ham,  the  present  policy  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  will  be  renewed  across  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  all  the  monied  men  there  will  be  inte- 
rested to  support  the  funds,  and  the  go- 
vernment wno  have  the  management  of  > 
those  funds.  And  then  the  high  tone  of 
prerogative  and  supremacy  will  cease  there, 
as  it  has  done  here,  and  in  its  room  the 
milder  voice  of  influence  will  be  heard  and 
attended  to. 

Having  gone  through  these  objections, 
and  attempted  to  shew  why  my  opinion  is 
not  affected  by  them,  I  recur  to  the  ques- 
tipn :  Is  this  Bill,  either  in  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  it,  conformable  to  what  the  noble 
lord  gave  us  to  expect,  when  he  first  in- 
troduced his  propositions  ?  He  quoted  a 
precedent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  S?nd. 
I  have  examined  that  pirecedent.  The  Act 
is  the  19th  of  thait  prince,  cap.  13.  It  was' 
made  with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  union 
with  Scotland,  and  enacts,  "  That  twelve 
commissioners  be  appointed,  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  suspend,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion."  In  confor- 
mity with  this  precedent,  the  noble  lord 
brought  in  his  Bill,  which  runs,  "  That 
commissioners  be  appointed,  with  full 
powers  to  agree,  to  treat,. to  suspend,  and 
to  pardon,  according  to  their  wisdom  and 
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discretiop.**  In  this  sbape  the  Bill  was 
committed :  but  in  that  committee  it  has 
been  so  materially  changed  in  its  clauses, 
so  fundamentally  altered  in^  its  principle^ 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  every 
man  perfectly  free  of  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, who,  haying  voted  for  this  Bill  at 
the  outset,  shall  reject  it  now,  as  no  longer 
what  it,  then' pretended  to  be ;  nay,  there 
is  but  one  possible  reason  upon  which  I 
should  think  myself  justified  in  consenting 
that  the  Bill  should  pass,  and  that  is,  that  I 
have  it  not  in  my  power  to  amend  it ;  and, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  no  Bill 
at  all.  But  let  us  examine  the  alterations 
that  have  been  made.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  the  learned  Attorney  General, 
without  any  argument,  and  with  but  one 
very  short  observation,  which  had  more  the 
air  of  a  dictum  from  the  bench,  than  that  of 
free  discussion  which  is  usual  in  commit^ 
tees.  All  he  said  was,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  make  the  amendments  Uiat 
were  maide,  lest  the  clauses,  as  they  stood 
before,  should  interfere  with  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  the  cmnmissioners  were 
to  act.  It  was  not  shewn  wherein  the  clauses 
might  interfere,  or  whether  their  interfer- 
ence, if  any  there  might  be,  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  or  not;  but, 
simply  and  uiortly,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  make  them.  The  necessity  of 
so  doing  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  me ; 
and  so  far  from  being  able  myself  to  dis- 
cover it,  I  can  see  innumerable  reasons 
against>  it.  What  is  it  that  gives  occasion 
for  this  Bill  in  the  first  instance,  that  makes 
it  expedient  to  entrust  to  commissioners 
the  high  and  dangerous  power  of  suspend- 
ing acts  of  parliament  ?  Is  it  not  the  pres- 
sure of  the  tune,  the  vast  distance  of  Ame- 
rica from  hence,  the  complicated  na- 
ture of  the  acts  she  complains  of,  that  can 
^one  justify  the  law  we  are  now  passing, 
that  suggests  to  us  it  is  better  to  hear  be- 
fore we  determhie,  to  suspend  rather  than 
repeal,  and  to  delegate  that  power  of  sus- 
pension to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
commissioners  upon  the  spot,  rather  than 
blindly  to  exert  it  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  legislation  here  ?  To  this  puipose  was 
the  precedent  adduced ;  to  this  it  is  strictly 
in  point;  and  as  strictly  and  absolutely 
decisive  agabist  the  alterations  made  in  the 
committee.  Tlie  Act  of  Charles  the  2nd 
appoints  commissioners  with  fuU  powers  to 
suspend  certain  acts  and  clauses  of  acts  of 
parliament  even  here  in  England,  at  no 
greater  distance  than  Newcastle,  or  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed.    Is  not  the  argument 
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then  incomparably  stronger  in  tlua 
where  the  place  of  treaty  is  to  be  in 
rica,  across  8,000  miles  of  ocean  > 
notwitbstandfi^  this  precedent 
duced  by  the  iboble  lord  himself; 
standing  the  ground  upcm  niiic^  the 
Bill  is  founded  is,  that  pie 

upon  the  spot  will  be  better 

what  is  fittmg  to  be  done  than  pari 
or  any  other  persons  who  are  not  upon 
spot ;  notwithstanding  this,  the 
have  thought  proper  to  expunge 
word  in  the  Bui  toat  extended  to 
discretionary  power  to  the  commisi 
without  which  the  Bill  beocMnes,  in 
opinion,  absolutely  waste  pqier :  and 
now  stands,  it  is  solely  to  vest  in  his 
jesty*s  ministers  a  suspending  power 
paruament,  and  that  the  form  of  it  al 
by  way  of  instructions  to  _ 

instead  of  the  usual  mode,  by  Bill 
two  Houses*    This  is  a  thing  for  w] 
precedent  has  been,  or  can  be. 
It  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  pi 
produced  by  the  mover  of  the  Bill ; 
will  itself  form  a  new  one,  of  a  more 
ing  and  destructive  tendency,  than  all 
any  violent  or  despotic  minister  has 
been  able  to  warp  to'  an  evil   putf 
Why  are  we  to  do  this?     Why  are 
to  trust  nothing  to  the  discretion  of 
commissioners  who  are  to^  to 
and  repose   unlimited  confidence  in 
superior  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the 
nisters,  who  are  to  remain  here  ? 
hitherto  found  their  wisdom  ^so  pre 
their  foresight  so  intuitive,  or  their  i 
mation  so  in&Uible,  as  to  prefer  their 
conjecture  at  this  distance,  to  the 
observation  of  those  who  will  be  upon 
spot  >  But  further.  Sir :  it  should  see 
it  this  demand  which  is  now  made  to 
liament,  to  delegate  their  own  essential 
peculiar  rights ;  questionable  a^  it  is 
respect  to  their  power  constituti 
do  It ;  highly  disi^reeable,  and  to  be 
tified  only  by  the  most  extreme 
as  the  exercise  of  so  delicate  a  power, 
posing  them  to  have  it,  must  be :  it  ~ 
seem,  I  say,  as  if  what  is  now  required 
not  sufficiently  unpalatable  in  itself 
that  peculiar  pains  had  been  taken  to 
der  it  still  more  disgusting.    We  are 
ther  permitted  to  nave  the  nominatios 
the  commissioners,  which,  I  think, 
have  been  highly  proper,  nor  are 
thought  worthy  to  be  told  the 
those  whom  we  are  about  to  invest  with 
authority  greater  than  the  sovereign 
self  possesses.    Yet  this  anthority, 
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tbese  circumstances,  am  I  willing  to  give 
them ;  because  I  hold  it  to  be  inoispensa^ 
Uj  Decessanr  they  should  have  it.  But  if 
it  be  so  induspensably  necessary,  I  ou^ht 
lot  only  to  be  willing  to  give  it  them,  but 
ibBoIutely  certain  tbey  should  have  it. 
^  1  say,  as  the  Bill  now  stands,  that  I 
BD  certain  of  that  ?  Do  I  not  know  it  is 
hble  to  be  fettered  by  restrictions  I  have 
lot  consented  to,  and  mutilated  by  in- 
inictions  I  may  never  see ;  nay,  which  I 
vesume  I  never  shall  see  ?  For  tfiose  who 
imild  revise  us  a  sight  of  the  instructions 
0  lord  and  general  Howe,  without  even 
ke  slightest  pretence  of  a  reason  for  so 
loing,  will  undoubtedly  be  equally  unwil- 
q;  to  indulge  us  with  a  signt  of  these, 
len  after  the  event  of  the  commission  shall 
lire  been  determined;  as  was  the  case 
|hen  those  former  instructions  were  mov- 
i  hi  and  refused.  And  yet  I  was  told 
|:  a  leader  of  that  majonty  who  refused 
leso  much  as  a  sight  of  those  instructions, 
^  there  was  a  constitutional  remedy  to 
^rt  to  in  this  case ;  that  the  ministers 
lOod  answerable  for  ^e  instructions  they 
pe ;  responsibility  rested,  as  it  ought  to 
0,  with  tnem,  as  principals,  and  not  with 
pcomDiissioners  acting  under  their  direc* 
jBDg.  Sir,  in  the  pure  and  virtuous  times  of 
republic,when  Rome  was  Rome,  I  know 
there  was  really  a  power  in  the  state, 
could  make  ministers  feel  and  tremble 
1^  their  responsibility.  I  have  read  of 
lioiBterB  that  have  lost  their  heads,  on 
iieount  of  the  civil  troubles  their  oppres- 
^e  government  has  occasioned.  But  in 
Iktte  days,  with  parliament  so  constituted, 
Ub  the  power  of  the  purse  so  unlimited, 
ken  the  very  individuals  that  blame  and 
pAemn  ministers  without  doors»  support 
U  vot^  for  them  within,  to  talk  to  me  of 
fe  responsibility  of  a  minister,  is  a  mock- 

Land  insult  to  my  understanding ;  and  I 
lid  pay  as  mudli  attention  to  a  grave 
bertation  on  the  enforcement  of  knight's 
nrice,  or  the  legality  of  ship-money,  or 
Qr  other  obsolete  question,  as  to  an  argu- 
iatt  founded  on  the  responsibility  of  mi* 
Irters. 

Sir,  the  more  I  consider  the  reasons  I 
tre  urged,  the  more  I  am  convinced  the 
D  ought  not  to  have  been  altco'ed  in  the 
toner  it  has  been ;  but  yet,  ^mmged  and 
iDgled  as  it  now  is,  and  inefiectual  as  I 
&ch  fear  it  will  prove,  I  am  not  ripe  to 
'^  my  Yoice  against  it ;  I  dare  not  do  it. 
dare  not  reject  any  attempts,  however 
feble  and  unpromising,  that  have  peace 
4h  America  for  their  object,  particularly 
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this,  which  is  the-  first  S3rmptom  of  a 
change  in  that  distempered  and  fatal  sys- 
tem which  has  reduced  us  to  our  present 
miserable  condition.  I  shall  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly to  find  that  that  reason  has  the  same 
weight  with  other  gentlemen  it  has  with 
me ;  and  that,  disapproving,  and  despair- 
ing of  good  from  the  present  Bill,  they  will 
yet  forbear  to  give  it  any  violent  opposi- 
tion, and  suffer  it  to  pass  at  least  without 
a  division. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  observing 
how  very  extraordinary  it  is,  that  the 
Secretary  for  the  American  department, 
the  great  efficient  officer  to  give  effect 
to  these  bills,  has  thought  proper  to 
observe  the  most  profound  silence  con- 
cerning them,  though  he  has  constantly 
attended  every  stage  of  their  discussion. 
I  stiie  it  only  extraordinary  at  present; 
because  I  trust  he  has  reserved  himself  till 
this  day,  to  give  his  opinion  at  large  upon 
them.  But  should  he  persist  in  his  taci- 
turnity, and  cautiously  shelter  himself 
imder  a  reserve  he  may  deem  as  prudent  as 
it  is  mysterious,  his  conduct  will  surely  then 
be  highly  disrespectful  and  indeceitt  to  this 
House.  What !  shall  we  trust  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  commissioners,  the  in- 
structions to  be  signed,  the  principal  direct 
tion  of  this  great  work  of  conoiliation,  to  a 
man,  whose  sentiments,  the  last  at  least  he 
has  thought  proper  to'^declare  upon  the 
subject  here,  were,  that  he  would  sooner 
cut  off  his  right  hand  than  sign  a  treaty 
with  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands  ?  Has 
he  changed  his  opinion  in  that  respect,  or 
does  he  hold  this  House  too  cheap  to  tell 
them  whether  he  has  or  not  ?  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself,  Sir,  that  this  can  be  the 
case ;  and  therefore,  all  I  have  further  to 
say  is,  that  if  it  were  in  my  jpower,  it  is  by 
no  Ineans  my  intention,'  to  force  die  noble 
lord  to  get  up  so  early  in  the  day.  I  am 
too  conscious,  ^at  whm  the  great  leaders 
in  this  House  take  an  early  part  in  any 
debate,  they  illustrate  the  question  witn 
such  pointed  argument,  they  illuminate  it 
with  such  brilliant  eloquence,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  young  and  unexpe-' 
rienced  member 'to  attempt  to  ^et  up  alter 
them.  Happy  for  such  it  is,  if  they  can 
catch  a  moment  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  has  been  too  long  tried,  or  the  ques- 
tion too  much  exhausted !  They  will  then 
find  that  patient  indulgence  wiui  which  I 
have  been  honoured  this  day.  Ko  one,  I 
fear,  could  deserve  it  less;  none,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  more  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  MoreUtn  ironically  congratulated 
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lord  North  upon  the  cordial  assistance  he 
had  receivea  from  his  new  alUef.  But 
wd,  the  taxation  BiU  could  not  pass  into 
a  law,  without  a  new  constitution  in  Ame- 
rica ;  because  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, wherever  they  are,  are  taxable  by  the 
parliamept  of  Great  Britain^  whote  power 
Bas  no  bounds.  If  the  Americans  are  not 
taxable,  he  desired  any  lawyer  or  politician 
would  shew  him  by  what  law  they  were  ex- 
empted ;  and  if  they  are  not  exempted  by 
any  law,  he  desired  the  gentlemen  of  the 
learned  profession  to  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  belong,  would  tell  him  whether 
they  were  exempted  by  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  in  any 
of  their  charters.  He  knew  of  but  one, 
Maryland ;  and  the  man  who  put  tlie  seal 
to  that  chaHer  ought  to  have  been  im- 
peached. If  they  were  not  exempted, 
either  by  law  or  the  King's  .prerogative, 
ihey  still  remain  taxable;  unless  some 
^ntlemen  did  suppose  parliament  had  lost 
«ts  right  -of  taxi^  them,  by  non-tuage. 
'He dreaded,  therefore,  the  consequence  of 
Ihis  measure  even  more  than  the  doctrine. 
*-He  then  went  into  a  statement  of  the 
^Umger  of  raising  money  in  America  by  re- 
quisitions from  the  crown;  by  which  re- 
venue, so  raised,  the  King  might  be  ena^ 
bled  to  govern  this  country  wi^out  parlia- 
ments.  Next,  he  went  mto  an  enquiry,, 
what  could  give  rise  to  this  sudden  con- 
^rsion,  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  was 
commonly  attended  with  some  material 
eomrounications  or  visitations,  sudi  as, 
Ihey  met  somebody  on  the  road,  or  going 
into  the  city,  who  had  tUaminated  their 
'  understandings.  That  as  none  such  had 
come  to  him,  ne  must  remain  in  his  old  opi- 
fiion,  unconverted. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundoi  said,  that  while  -he 
thought  k  was  practicable  to  tax  America, 
he  wQs  always  for  it  But  when  general 
Howe  was  obliged  to  leave  Jersey,  he 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  its  sucoess ; 
and  the  misfortune  to  general  Burgoyne 
afterwards  was  experienee  sufficient,  and 
warranted  him  in  saying,  that  the  taxation 
of  America  by  the  BritMi  parlimnent  had 
been  found  to  be  impracticable.  No  mi- 
raculous illumination  could  ever  persuade 
him  that  government  should  attempt  im« 
practicable  things.  If  we  are  not  ai)le  to 
subdue  America  by  force,  we  must  mix 
with  our  measures  something  that  may.  lead 
to  conciliation* 

Mr.  Gilbert f  after  expressing  his  cmicera 
that  the  affitirs  of  the  public  were  ^€«tly 
•eglecled,  and  that  a  conunittee  should 
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be  appointed  to  enquire  into  die  eamendi- 
ture  of  the  public  mon^,  partiGularfy  iolo 
the  exorbitant  contracts  and  abuses  of  nf* 
ftce,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  office  fees; 
declared  his  resolution,  to  propose  a  tax  of 
one  fourth  upon  the  incomes  of  all  pb» 
men. 

Mr.  FTifttfxsaid: 

Mr.  Speaker;  1  have  not  ffiyen  dtt 
least  opposition  to  the  progress  ofeidier  cf^ 
the  Conciliatory  BiHs,  wfaidi  have  beta 
brought  into  this  House  by  adnunBdituBk 
I  thought  it  the  part  of  candour  to  a^ 
quiesce,  to  sufer  the  Bills  to  ^  tliroii||k; 
the  committee  without  interruptxni,  snd  l^ 
receive  every  improvement,  iiniiiA  ^bevth 


ble  lord  with  the  blue  ribbon,  wfio  first  m. 


traduced  them  among  us,  or  aaj  of 
friends,  chose  to  suggest  or  adopt, 
are  now.  Sir,  in  possession  of  a  pan, 
much  care  revised  and  corrected  by 
ostensible  minister  here,  in  the  full  e] 
tation  of  its  beinff  equally  pleasing 
latable  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  at 
this  House.  The  great  oudines 
Sir,  opposition  anist  approve,  for  tbey 
undoubtedly  their  own.  They 
ago  traced  out  by  themselves,  although 
spirit  of  them  now  is  gone.  Other 
than  those  of  coercion  have  beei 
steadily  ui^d.  The  noble  lord  with 
blue  ribbon  has  as  liberally  borrowed 
ideas  as  the*  Chancellor  of  the  £xr*^ 
mean*  to  borrow  their  mcmey  on 
when  he  opens  the  budget.  The 
men  on  this  side  the  House  have  ' 
pr(^>osed  a  revision  of  all  the  Acts 
ed  of  by  our  American  brethren, 
three  years  ago  a  parliamentary 
of  those  statutes  was  warmly  pressed 
the  minister,  and  it  is  not  three  moa 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  snbmittiiy) 
the  House  a  iqotien  for  the  repeal  of : 
very  Acts,  which,  in  a  less 
mode,  commissiotten  are  now  tobei 
rized  to  suspend.  I  made  that 
Sir,  while  America  was  still  free  to 
ciate,  still  ftee  from  all  foreign 
solemn  engagements,  as  independoii 
with  any  of  the  great  powers  of  £ 
There  is  scarcely  an  ioea  in  either  of  i 
two  Acts,  for  gentlemen  seem  to 
consider  them  togedier,  which  has 
been  suggested  by  opposition.  The  ** 
sation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  his 
jesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land^ 
granting  a  pardon  or  pardons  to 
her  or  description  of  persona 
said  ccdoniesy  .provinoesr  or 
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*  Ae  treatiogy  coomiitiag»  and  agreebig)  | 
rtth  any  bodj,  or  bodies,  politic  and  cor- 
NNtta^  or  with  any  aaaembly,  or  aaaem- 
ilioi  of  men,  or  with  any  peraon,  or  per- 
m  whatsoever,  of  or  concerning  any 
;ikmeet«  or  oomplainta  of  grievanoee 
listing  or  auppoaea  to  exist  in  the  go- 
eimneiit  of  any  of  the  said  colonies,  pro- 
iaoes,  or  plai^ations  reqtectiyely,  or  in 
k  lavs  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  respect- 
Ig  tbe  same ;"  ^*  the  treating  of  any  aid 
r  oontiibutioo  to  be  furnished  by  any  of 
b  colonies,  proTinces,  or  plantations  re* 
^rety ;"  «<  the  not  imposing  any  duty, 
Bc,  or  assessment  whatever,  payable  m 
ly  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces, 
id  plantati(ms  in  North  America,  except 
dy  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to 
ipoae  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;" 
I  thae  important  considerations  have 
pen  repeatedly  urged  to  the  minister, 
Ue  the  sword  still  slept  in  the  scabbard, 
rfbrethe  late  deluge  of  the  blood  of  the 
Ejects  of  tUb  empire  in  an  unjust  and 
natural  w^  At  Unt  more  is  offered 
bn  was  asked. '  A  repeal  of  all  the  ob- 
psioas  Acts  since  176S  only  was  propos- 
L  The  minister  now  agrees  to  sacrifice 
bettatotes-of  almost  another  year,  for  he 
lies  up  aU  the  Acts  since  the  10th  Feb. 

E,  tne  infamous  aera  of  the  Peace  of 
i  by  which  the  most  valuable  con- 
Ms  of  a  glorious  war  were  sacrificed. 
l%enoe  can  such  a  change  arise  ^ 
I  observe.  Sir,  that  several  gentlemen 
hue  this  day  mentioned  their  convenion, 
is  sera,  and  cause.  A  very  learned  advo- 
He  (Mr.  Dondas^  has  said,  that  he  was 
IBverted  when  sir  W.  Howe  wps  forced 
It  retire  from  the  Jerseys.  Another  hon. 
Rrtfeman  (Mr.  Baldwin)  tells  us,  that  he 
as  converted  when  general  Burgoyne 
h^itulated  at  Saratoga.  Washington  and 
Istes,  Sir,  are  certainly  very  powerful 
poshes.  I  should  not*be  surprised,  if  ge- 
Bial  Howe  himself  was  at  last  converted, 
believe  the  sera  of  the  noble  lord's  con* 
Vsion  is  not  &r  distant.  I  suspect  it  ban- 
ned at  the  successful  moment  of  the 
is  American  negociafeion  in  France, 
Inch  I  greatly  fear  has  established  their 
dependence.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
lianned  with  the  gentle,  meek,  supplioat- 
f  ,  humiliating  tone  of  the  noble  lord  at 
Is  present  moment.  We  hear  no  more 
f  the  condign  punishment  of  traitors,  of 
b  vengeance  of  the  state  asainst  daring 
Bhek  Hie  hanh  discord  of  war  no  lou- 
ir  grates  on  our  ears.  Peace,  harmony, 
jcmiriliarian  with  our  brethreui  are  the 


enchanting  sounds,  with  which  we  are  now 
ravished.  The  terrible,  exterminatlDg  mi« 
nister  of  wrath  no  longer  alarms  the  re- 
volted colonists  with  Q^a8  e^o— The  noble 
lord,  with  no  less  policy  than  pity,  soothes 
them,  and  in  mud  accents  says,  motxii 
prastat  componere  Jluclus*  I  much  fear 
nowever.  Sir,  the  colonies  will  never  be 
gathered  together  again  under  his  ministe- 
rial wing. 

The  Conciliatory  Bills  are  in  my  opinion 
more  calculated  for  this  country  than  Ame- 
rica. They  appear  only  meant  to  kejep 
the  minds  of  the  people  quiet  here,  and  to 
amuse  this  kingdom,  not  to  regain  the  co- 
lonies ;.  but  1  trust  the  day  of  reckoning 
and  eikemplary  punishment  approaches. 
The  present  dead  eahn  forebodes  a  furious 
tempest.  Hie  Bills  hold  out  what  minis- 
ters know  to  be  a  &llacious  hope,  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  colonies  on  terms  short  of 
independence.  The  object  is  merely  t<^ 
screen  ministry  from  the  indignation  of  the 

?ubhc,  and  the  venseance  of  the  people, 
'here  can  be  little  doubt  of  this,  when  the 
very  words  of  the  Acts,  in  the  state  they 
first  appeared  here,  are  considered.  The 
pffeaniDieofoneefthe  Acts  was,  <<  Whereas 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose 
of  raismg  a  revenue  in  his  Majesty's  colo- 
nies, provinces,  and  plantations  in  -North 
America,  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  occasion  great  uneasiness  and  disorders, 
and  has  by  sundry  misrepresentations  been 
made  the  means  of  misleading  many  of 
his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects.''  lliese 
words  are  a  kind  of  second  Declaratory 
Act,  in  which  the  right  of  taxation  is  as*  - 
sorted  at  the  instant  you  give  commis- 
sionera  power  to  suspend  it.  Was  this 
meant  as  a  healing  measure  ?  Could  mi- 
nisters really  intend  to  confer  a  favour, 
as  they  aflected  to  think,  and  yet  chuse 
the  most  ofiensive,  the  most  obnoxious, 
the  most  galling  expressions  ?  Hie  pre- 
amble to  one  of  the  other  Conciliatory 
Bills  is  liable  to  the  same  strong  objection. 
It  is,  <  for  the  quieting  and  extinguishing 

<  of  divers  jealousies  ana  misrepresentations 

<  ofdttifferto  their  liberties  andle^  rights, 

<  which  nave  misled  many  of  his  Majesty's 

<  subjects  in  the  colonies,  provinces,  &c* 
Must  not  such  expressions  be  necessarily 
considered  by  the  Congress  as  the  language 
of  high  and  direct  insult?  The  commis- 
sioners must  derive  all  their  powers  from 
these  Acts  of  the  legislature,  m  which  the 
Americans  wore  accused  and  upbraided. 
Are  these  the  winning,  persuasive  arts  of 
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peace  and  reconciliation  I  Was  a  recon- 
ciliation really  intended,  or  have  minis- 
ters only  in  view  to  delude  the  nation, 
and  to  incense  vthem  against  th^  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  absurd  hope  of  at  last 
compelling  them  to  an  unconditicmal  sub- 
mission ? 

Administration,  Sir,  thought  the  game 
desperate,  and  had  only  in  view  itteir  own 
safety,  the  preservation  of  their  power, 
and  perhaps  a  facility  in  the  ensuing  loan. 
They  knew  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
Congress  to  some  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
Europe  so  early  as  December  1776,  and 
confirmed  last  November,    the   basis   of 
which  rested  solely  on  tlieir  independence. 
They  possess  it  de  facto.    I  fear  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  it  them  de  jure.     If 
die  present  propositions  are  rejected,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  preferring  the  acknow- 
ledgment  of  their  independence   to    an 
expensive  and  bloodv  war,  in  which  at 
last  conquest  is  admitted   to   be  an  im- 
possible and  frantic  attempt.    We  ought 
to  enter  into  a  foederal  union  with  them, 
and  endeavour  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  the  most  important  trade  with  America 
by  a  commercial  treaty,  which  would  be 
reciprocally  advantageous  to  both  coun- 
tries— unless,    indeed,   the  eloquence   of 
our    commissioners   can  effect  what  the 
force  of  our  arms  has  in  vain  attempted, 
their  relinquishing  the  claim  of  indepen- 
dence.    The  administration  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  various   commercial 
engagements  of  the  colonists,  from  which 
they  cannot  recede.     It  appeared  like- 
wise th^t  the  military  as  wen  as  the  civU 
nave  concurred  in  reprobating  every  idea 
of  a  dependance   on  this  country.    The 
sceptre  of.  America  is  departed  from  Bri- 
tain.    Three  months  after  the  British  army 
had  taken  their  capital,  the  seat  of  the 
Congress,  Philadelphia,  Washington  gave 
it  out  in  general  orders  from  headquarters, 
Dec.  17,  1777.    "  We  may  on  the  best 
pounds  conclude,  that  by  a  spirited  con- 
tinuance in   the   measures  necessary  for 
our  defence,  we  shall  finally  obtain  the 
end  of  our  warfare,  independence,  liberty, 
and  peace.''     In  October  1774,  the  Con- 
gress  humbly -supplicated  his  Majesty  for 
peace,   liberty,   and  safety.     Since   that 
period,  safety  had  been  secured  to  them 
*  by  their  own  prowess,  except  indeed  on 
some  parte  of  their  very  extensive  coast. 
Thev  had  since  been  driven,  into  inde- 
pendence, and  began  to  taste  its  sweets. 
We  had  cancelled  all  the  ties  by  which 
the  two  CQuntries  were  long  held  toge- 


ther ;  and  since  we  had  forced  them  intD* 
a  very  reluctant  warfare,  they  held  to  tbej 
people  and  the  army,  as  its  great  end,'] 
the  manly  language  of  independenceJ 
liberty,  and  peace.  America  was 
to  desperation.  It  is  now,  as  to  us, 
bosom  friendship  soured  to  an  n 
hatred.  We  nave  wantonly  burnt 
towns,  butchered  her  men,  women, 
dren,  even  infiemts  at  the  breast, 
the  captives  in  cold  blood,  scalped 
dying  and  wounded,  and  carried  fire 
sword  through  her  most  fertile  provnu 
What  a  contrast  has  her  conduct  been  to 
whole  British  army,  and  general,  who 
pitulated!  What  a  nobleness  in 
away  from  -the  humiliating  qpectade 
English  soldiers  piling  their  arms  by 
of  command  from  their  own  officers ! 
our  ministers  weak  enough  to  expect 
cajole  America  with  a  parchment  act, 
the  moment  they  declare  that  they  d4 
of  conquest  by  the  sword  ?  The  idea 
to  them  be  perfectly  ridiculous,  when 
Americans,  recollect  that  the 'noble 
with  the  blue  ribbon,  at  the 
of  the  war,  had  prophesied  that  they 
be  soon  at  our  feet,  and  the  noUe  lord 
the  head  of  the  American  department 
insisted  on  unconditional  submission. 
Americans  had  now  tried  their 
and  found  their  resources,  both  on 
own  continent  and  in  Europe, 
to  all  their  views.  They  saw  the  world  i 
admiration  oi  their  firmness  and  fortil 
in  the  warmest  applause  even  of  thek- 
tary  achievements,  llie  zeal  of  the  Fi 
nation  in  their  cause  rose  to  the 
pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  and  even  this 
might  say  to  America,  in  the  words 
Horace,  "  te  csede  gaudentes 
compositis  venerantur  armis.** 

The  hon.  gentleman.  Sir,  who  made 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
Bill,  says, '  the  Americans  will  see, 
we  do  not  mean  to  tax  theih."    They  I 
no  confidence,  Sir,  in  any  of  our 
sions  or  promises.    The  act  of. 
of  the  session,  or  the  secretary's 
letter,  they  hold  in  equal  contempt. 
1765,  there  was  so  great  a  stagnatkn 
our  conrunerce  in  consequence  of  the 
Act,  that  in  the  following  year  that  onji 
as  well  as  uncommercial  Act,  was 
and  all-the  sources  of  trade  between  Gi 
Britain  and  her  colonies  were  again 
and  flowed  in  abundance.     Kotwil 
ing  this,  in  the  very  next  year,  duties 
be  paid  in  America  were  imposed  on 
glass,  pi^r,   and  other  articles, 
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threw  the  whole  empire  again  into  con- 
rulsions.  America  saw  that  we  were  not 
90  be  confided  in  during  the  short  period 
if  a  single  year,  and  that  no  tie,  even  of 
Nir  own  interest,  could  bind  us  to  anv 
enns  of  future  security  for  them.  It  is 
Dpossible,  without  the  highest  indigna- 
ioD,  to  reflect  from  what  a  height  of  proe- 
lerity  we  are  now  in  conseauence  tallen 
Bto  an  abyss  of  misery  ana  ruin.  The 
Impositions  of  America  in  1766  were  most 
fioidiy  and  affectionate.  The  wise  mea- 
ure  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  dif- 
ned  universal  joy  through  the  thirteen, 
m  revolted,  colonies.  At  Philadelphia 
»  May  1766,  they  unanimously  came  to 
be  following  resolutions :  "  That  to  de- 
lonstrste  our  zeal  to  Great  Britain,  and 
«r  g;ratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Let,  each  of  us  will,  on  the  4th  of  June 
Mst,  being  the  birth  day  of  our  most  gra- 
ins sovereign  George  the  Srd,  dress  our- 
Kfes  in  a  new  suit  of  the  manufactures 
l^^gland,  and  give  what  homespun  we 
■vp  to  the  poor."  What  were  tne  una- 
■4PU8  resolutions  of  the  Congress  not 
to  years  after,  in  the  very  same  town  ? — 
hir^nemies  have  published  them  to  the 

a  [with  mockery  and  triumph.  With 
perfidy  has  the  province  of  the  Jer- 
fp  Oeen  treated !  when  that  province 
tturaed  to  its  allegiance,  was  it  restored 
» the  free  exercise  of  its  trade  and  com- 
lerce,  and  to  the  same  protection  and  se- 
pri^  as  if  it  had  never  revolted  ?  Or  did 
Nit  province  continue  under  the  ban  of 
ke  empire,  as  a  lucrative  job  to  the  friends 
f  the  minister  ?  Yet  the  minister,  in  the 
Bog  6  name,  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
f  parliament  in  Oct.  1775,  solemnly  held 
Bt  such  ^onuses  to  the  Americans.  It 
limpOBsibie  that  the  colonists  can  have 
fej  confidence  in  such  ministers,  or  their 
bBDlB,  or  commissioners ;  and  unless  men, 
I  well  as  measures,  are  changed,  no  per- 
iBieDt  reconciliation  can  be  effected. 
Nir  perfidy  may,  indeed,  possibly  be  re- 
ittted  upon  us  in  a  mock  treaty  and  a 
alusive  negociation ;  but  no  stable,  solid 
fesce  can  be  obtained  with  the  Americans 
^Ae  authors  of  their  grievances. 
The  ear  of  England,  Sir,  is  rankly 
Itosed  by  ministers  who  pretend  to  as- 
ke  OS  <^  pacific  dispositions  in  the  colo- 
ies,  and  a  d^ire  to  return  to  their  depen-' 
'eaoe  on  the  parent  state,  when  not  the 
Btst  symptom  of  suph  a  nature  has  ap- 
c^  Has  the  Congress,  or  any  one 
liony ,  made  the  least  overture  to  a  recon- 
*%  sifice  their  decfauratton  of  inde- 
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pendence?  Have  not  the  Americans  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  mi* 
nisters,  who  are  to  nominate  the  commis* 
sioners,  instead  of  a  disposition  to  treat 
with  them  ?  and  will  they  entertain  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  their  creatures  ?  I  must 
declare  that  I  see  nothing  in  the  intended 
negociation,  but  disgrace  and  humiliation 
on  our  part  after  our  repeated  injufies, 
except  indeed  a  lucrative  job  for  five  bold^ 
hungry  dependents  of  the  minister.  Would 
to  God,  Sir,  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  that 
the  commissioners  may  return  to  Europe 
with  unenvied  wealth  and  bloodless  laurels ! 
Their  grateful  country  will  honour  them 
to  its  latest  posterity,  and  their  fame  will 
be  inunortal. 

An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  one 
of  the  greatest  omamcflnts  of  this  House, 
says,  that  he  **  observes  great  benevolence 
among  us  towards  the  Americans."  I 
heartily  wish  that  I  could  discover  it. 
Among  three  sets  of  gentlemen,  mentioned 
by  him,  I  fear  the  Americans  have  very 
few  friends.  All  the  dependents  of  admi- 
nistration, the  lar^e  majority  in  this  House, 
who  have  voted  fOl  the  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive Acts  now  to  be  suspended,  have  cer- 
tainly no  great  benevolence  towaHs  the 
Americans.  Those,  who  are  accustomed 
to  pace  in  the  trammels  of  a  despotic  mi- 
nister, and  to  be  obedient  to  his  sovereign 
nod,  naturally  abhor  the  enthusiastic  love 
of  liberty,  the  uncontrouled  spirit  ef  the 
sons  of  freedom  in  America.  I  suspect 
likewise  that  there  is  not  much  good-will 
towards  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies, 
among  the  inhabitants  in  the  northern  parts 
of  our  own  island.  It  would  be  a  curious 
speculation  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
marked  hatred  of  the  Scots  in  general  to 
the  Americans.  Is  it,  Sir,  that  although 
some  small  parts  of  America  are  almost 
over-run  with  Tories,  as  others  are  with 
different  destructive  animals,  yet  there 
scarcely  ever  was  found  a  single  Jacobite 
in  all  our  colonies  I  Are  the  Scots  in  de- 
ispair,  because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  thing  in  North  America  con- 
genial with  them?  They  cannot  there 
mingle  treason  with  treason.'  Is  it  that, 
believing  the  present  resistance  in  the  co- 
lonies to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  true 
rebellion,  they  are  jealous  of  such  an  usur- 
pation of  the  Americans  on  their  peculiar 
prerogative  ?  Scotland  seems,  indeed,  the 
natural  ^^^  of  rebellion,  as  Ecypt  is  of 
the  plague ;  but,  Sir,  no  monopolies  in  thia 
commercial  country  are  permitted.  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  would  oppose  suck 
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a  monopoly,  and  justly  claim  no  small 
diare  in  it,  from  their  vigorous  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  in  1745.  It  will, 
Sir,  be  a  new  and  curious  spectacle  in. 
177S,  to  mark  the  North  pouring  forth  her 
hardy  sons  toouell  an  American,  not  to  aid 
e  native,  rebellion,  carefully  nursed  in  our 
frozen  bosom,  and  afterwards  in  a  tainted 
part  of  England  kindly  tendered  and  fos- 
tered in  its  progress  to  the  South,^  The 
third  set  of  persons,  lately  mentioned,  are 
the ,  countiT  gentlemen.  I  respect  the 
character,  but  I  fear  many  of  them  are 
hostile  to  America  and  American  ri^ts. 
Thev  are  for  the  most  part  steady,  not 
burthened  or  perplexed  with  many  ideas, 
and  perhaps  with  few  of  a  very  liberal 
nature.  A  single  principle  appears  of  late 
to  have  governed  them.  They  hoped  to 
throw  oft*  from  their  shoulders  on  the  poor 
Americans  a  considerable  pail  of  the  enor- 
mous burdens,  under  which  they  groan, 
of  the  debts  of  their  late  adopted  German, 
and  the  present  American,  war.  The 
noble  lord  with  the  blue  ribbon  had  as- 
sured them  of  a  solid  and  substantial  re- 
venue from  America.  On  this  plan  of 
Srivate  oeconomy  to  them  the  minister 
argained,  for  their  support.  Their  dis- 
appointment, and  the  sense  of  his  jockey- 
amp,  has  undoubtedly  much  chagrined 
them — ^but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject. 
Their  eyes  seem  to  be  opening,  just  as  they 
are  drowning. 

Another  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gilbert) 
complains,  **  that  every  thing  respecting 
the  public  is  in  a  great  de^ee  neglectoc^ 
and  that  some  of  our  most  unportant  con- 
cerns are  scarcely  regarded.'*  He  has 
according] V,  with  much  good  sense,  held 
out  to  the  house  the  idea  of  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money  during  this  war.  lagreeiprith 
him,  that  nothing  is  now  secure,  or  indeed 
properly  taken  care  of— except  ihe  Pro- 
testant succession.  His  proposals  meet 
my  full  and  warm  approbation.  Another 
bommittee,  however,  seems  to  me  still 
more  immediately  necessary,  a  committee 
to  ^(juire  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  Canadian  expedition,  for 
we  cannot  hide  the  nation's  scar.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  informed  that  the  House  is  to 
be  proro^ed  at  Easter,  for  I  fear  we  ean- 
not  in  this  session  undertake  both  these 
important  concerns.  The  enquiry  into 
the  Canadian  exnedition,  the  loss  of  a  Bri- 
tish army,  and  tne  horrid  cruelties  said  to 
be  committed  on  our  fellow-subjects,  are 
of  the  first  importance,  both  to  vindicate 
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the  honour  of  our  sovefeign,  and  tht  hm^ 
nity  of  the  nation.  I  am  shocked,  Sir,  A 
the  fEilse  rumours  daily  spread,  and  tk 
foul  reproaches  cast  aa  the  commmi^ 
ther  or  all  his  pcipple*  It  is  drcokted  m 
print.  Sir,  that  on  the  17th  of  Ocbsktk 
after  Burgoyne^s  capitulation,  in  vlikl 
Gates  demonstrated  a  refined  save  of 
nour,  unparalleled  in  European  annies, 
British  general  was  received  with 
and  dined  with  the  American  hao; 
nothing  unkind  was  said  to  him, 
askiog  <<  how  he  could  find  in  his  kesl 
bum  the  poor  country  peof^s 
wherever  he  passed;"  and  that  he 
swQred,  '<  that  it  was  the  King's 
From  all  the  letters  <^  Burgoyne  k 
been  repeatedly  asserted,  raat  tibe 
ject  of  the  Canadian  ewedition  origi 
from  tlie  closet  of  the  King,  and  the 
of  the  American  Secretary;  and  that 
employing  the  savages  against  our  ~  ~ 
subjects  was  aqiong  the  primary 
adopted  on  that  occasion.  The  An 
Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  general  C 
dated  WhitehaU,  March  26,  1777> 
'<  As  this  plan  cannot  be  advi 
executed  without  the  asaistanoe 
dians  and  Indians,  Us  Majesty 
recommends  it  to  your  eare  to  furnish 
expeditions  with  good  aadsuSciat 
dies  of  those  men.  And  I  am  . 
knowing  that  your  influ^ice  among 
is  so  great,  that  there  can  be  narooB 
appr^end  you  will  fiiid  it  difficuk  to 
m  his  Majesty  s  intenttona."  Is 
"  Thoughts  for  conductiBg  the  war 
the  side  of  Canada,  by  general  Boigo 
which  w^e  approved  by  the  King> 
goyn^  desires  a  thousand  <Nr  mora 
Colonel  Butler  was  directed  to 
the  King's  bounty-money  among 
the  savages  as  would  join  the  anuv; 
after  the  delivery  of  the  preaents*  its 
for  4,011^  York  currency  HKire,  befijK 
left  Niagara.  He  adds,  in  a  letter  oo 
table,  <•  I  flatter  myaelf  thai  joa  wffl 
think  the  expence,  however  nigfa»  to 
useless,  m  given  with  too  lavish  a  bas^ 
I  waited  seven  dajs,  to  deliver  dieoi 
presents,  and  give  them  the  hstc 
which  they  accepted,  and  prainiiel 
make  use  of  it.^'  This  letter  is 
Ontario^  July  28,  1777.  In  another 
the  same  officer  it  is  mip  '*  Ihe 
dians  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
and  made  a  shocking  slaughter  wil 
mears  and  hatchets— The  snooess  of 
day  will  plainly  shew  the  udli^-o^ 
exo^ency's  constant  support  of  oj 
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reaned  endeavours  to  conciliate  to  his 
ffpeitj  80  serviceable  a  bed?  of  allies.^' 
Jus  k  a  letter  from  colonel  mtler  to  sir 
l«y  Carieton,  dated  *<  Camp  before  Fort 
tanvix,  Aug.  15,  1777/'  Burgoyne's 
•rhwoasprodanii^  .ppeu*  to  Sc  only 
comequeace  of  his  sanguinary  instruc- 

^Jenenil  Gates's  letters  have  informed 
awoiidwidi  what  savage  ferocity  and 
ivdty  the  Indians  earned  on  a  war,  to 
Uch  tb^  were  so*  strongly  invited.  An 
riisn  campMgn  is  known  to  be  produc- 
R  of  every  species  of  torture,  to  which 
ihuman  fraine  is  sot^ject.  In  the  last 
npaign  scarcely  fewer  women  andchil- 
ien  in  some  parts  where  Uie  war  raged 
Mi  the  greatest  fury,  expired  under  the 
irtare  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
|ife,  than  were  killed  by  the  sword  or 
(fooet  among  ihose  who  bore  arms. 
UoDd  Butler's  letter  to  sir  Goy  Carle- 
Rof  July  28th  says,  **  many  of  the  pri- 
ori were,  conformable  to  die  Inoian 
IMoiD,  afterwards  killed*"  Has  the  Se- 
Stary  at  War,  (lord  Barrington),  yet 
inked  the  savages  in  tha  King's  name 
rtheir  alacri^  ?  I  have  not  liad  time 
1^  to  examine  the  numerous  papers  on 
t  table,  and  therefore  I  am  ignorant 
^etfaer  we  have  any  letter  from  his 
tUapsimilar  to  that  from  the  War-of- 
t^  or  the  li^  of  May,  1768,  <'  that 
HW  bad  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
)t  Cog  the  behaviour  of  the  detach- 
bts  from  the  several  tr9>es  of  Indians, 
hich  have  lately  been  eniployed  in  scalp- 
g  aad  tixnahawking  his  American  sub- 
Hs,  he  has  great  pleasure  in  informing 
^general,  t&t  his  Majesty  highly  ap- 
Ivvcs  of  the  conduct  both  of  the  Indian 
fc&  and  the  men,  and  means  tfiat  his 
fsl  approbation  should  be  communicated 
wm  through  the  general.  Employing 
iians  in  such  a  service  gives  hiro  [the 
Icretary  at  War]  pain,  but  it  is  neces- 
ky.  He  hopes  they  will  continue  to 
i^orm  their  duty  with  alacrity.  Everv 
WUe  regard  shall  be  shewn  to  their 
U}  and  they  shall  have  the  protection  of 
ilafr,>and  this  office,  under  every  disa- 
ieeable  circumstance." 
Mr.  Burgoyne  held  himself  out  as  an 
Hve  agent  on  this  occasion,  not  by  the 
^test  mention  of  any  supposed  military 
■ttti,  but  by  such  abject  flattery  of  the 
iBencan  Secretary,  as  I  hope  no  other 
aa  in  Europe  could  commit.  He  de- 
■Rfl  in  a  letter  to  lord  George  Germaine, 
Ited  from  HenfotdHrtreety  Jan.  1»  1777, 


^  I  humbly  laid  myself  at  his  Majesty's 
feet  for/  such  active  ^employment  as  ht 
might  think  me  worthy  oi^  Thia  was  tha 
substance  of  my  audience  on  my  part  I 
undertook  it,  and  I  now  report  to  your 
lordship,  in  the  hope  of  your  patronage 
in  this  pursuit ;  a  hope,  my  lord,  founded 
not'  only  upon  a  just  sense  of  the  honour 
your  lordship's  friendshipmust  reflect  upon 
me,  but  also  upon  a  feeling  that  I  deserve 
it,  in  as  much  as  a  solid  respect,  and  sm* 
cere  personal  attadument  can  constitute 
such  a  dajnu"  In  his  letter  of  June  22, 
1777»  he  seems  to  have  fully  entered  into 
the  ideas  of  his  principal ;  'for  he  says* 
^<  that  he  met  the  ln£ans  yesterday  in 
congress,  and  ^ve  them  a  war-feast  ac* 
coroihg  to  then:  custom,'*  of  which  war* 
feast  we  know  ibe  most  solemn  ceremony 
to  be  drmking  human  blood  out  of  th« 
skulls  of  their  enemies.  In  the  same  con- 
ference he  consents  to-  the  manning  of 
the  dead,  for  he  says  that  he  *<  allowed  the 
Indians  to  take  the  scalps  of  the  dead.** 
Surely,  Sir,  an  enquiry  into  diose  horrors^ 
and  the  foihue  of  an  expedition  which  haa 
not  only  diamced  our  arms,  but  degraded 
the  name  of  Englishmen,  vai  fixed  a  foul 
stain  an  our  naticxnal  character,  is  still 
more  worthy  of  our  enquiry  than  even  the 
waste  of  public  treasure,  ainhough  we  are, 
I  foar,  if  tlie  war  oontinueB,  too  near  the 
brink  of  a  general  bankruptcy. 

I  observe.  Sir,  that  genUsmen  have  thia 
day  been  very  fond  of  giving  advice  ti> 
ministers.  I  am  not  foiui  at  any  time  of 
giving  advice,  but  I  will  i^or  once  follow 
the  example.  My  advice  tl»en.  Sir,  to 
administration  is,  to  supplicate  his  Majesty 
to  order  an  immediate  cessation  of  anns  in 
North  America,  and  to  recall  his  forces. 
Humanity  and  justice  call  aloud  for  this 
measure.  The  minister  has  at  last  con- 
fessed, we  cannot  conquer  America.  To 
what  purpose  then  are  more  torrents  of 
blood  to  be  shed?  The  Americans  will 
accept,  or  they  will  reject,  your  propo- 
sitions. If  they  are  accepted,  the  war  is 
at  an  end  by  concession.  If  they  are  re- 
iected,  the  end  of  the  war,  conquest,  has 
been  found,  and  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be,  impracticable.  The  shedding  of  the 
blood  tnerefore  <^  a  single  man  for  an  ob- 
ject, idiich  confessedly  cannot  be  obtained, 
is  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  hishly  crimi- 
nal. Many  of  the  measures  ofopposition 
have  been  at  length  adopted  by  ministers. 
I  hope  this,  the  most  important  of  all,  will 
have  the  same  success.  An  immediate 
cessation  of  arms  was  proposed  the  very 
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first  day  of  this  session,  hy  an  excellent 
jouBg  nobleman  on  this  side  the  House 
(the  marquis  of  Granbj)*  It  will  do 
more  than  alt  your  commissioners  cim 
without  it.  Perhaps  it  may  save  Howe 
irom  the  fiite  of  Burgoyne.  It  will  give 
time  for  cooling  on  both  sides,  and  at  least 
•hew  that  you  are  relenting  towards  your 
brethren,  and*  eager  for  that  peace  and 
reconciliation,  which  alone  can  form  the 
solid  happiness  of  both  countries,  and 
must  be  devoutly  wished  by  every  friend 
to  their  mutual  proq>eri^.  It  may  save 
the  fragments  or  this  dismembered  em- 
pire, for  I  own  I  shall  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  Canada,  nearly  lost  three  years  ago,  as 
well  as  for  Nova  Scotia,  the  Two  Floridas, 
and  even  the  West  Indian  islands,  if  the 
powerful  confederacy  of  the  Thirteen 
United  Colonies  continues. 

Sir,  I  heartily  wish  success  to  these 
Conciliatory  Bills,  and  that  we  may  regain 
by  treaty  what  we  have  lost  by  t3rranny 
and  arms.  I  would  agree  to  almost  any 
treaty  rather  than  continue  this  ruinous 
war,  which  has  cost  already  above  thirty 
millions  sterling,  and  the  loss  of  €0,000 
men.  I  entirely  approve  the  effort,  al- 
though I  have  my  fears  that  it  is  made  too 
late.  Still,  leat  beni^  si  sat  citb.  Let  the 
experiment  however  be  tried,  and  may 
both  Britain  and  America  again  form  one 
powerful  empire  on  the  principles  of  equal 
liberty,  just,  mild,  commercial,  and  tole- 
rant !  We  shall  then  be  able  to  stand  the 
shock  of  all  the  adverse  powers  of  the 
world,  again  feared  and  respected  abroad, 
ai\d  af  home  a  great,  united,  and  happy 
people. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 


Debate  in  the  Lords  on  a  Motion  for 
the  Attefidance  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy.'i  Feb.  25.  The  Duke  of  BoUon 
moved,  '<  That  the  Surveyor  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Navy  do  attend  this  House  on  the  2d 
of  March.** 

The  Earl  of  Sandvoich  said,  that  the  en- 
quiry into  the  State  of  the  Nation  had 
already  been  pushed  further  than  was 
warranted  either  by  prudence  or  policy.; 
that  with  regard  to  the  State  of  the  Navy, 
for  his  own  part,  he  cared  not  how  closely 
the  subject  was  investigated ;  but  viewing 
the  matter  as  a  statesman,  he  could  not 
withhold  his  objections  to  the  present  mo- 
tion. It  was  not  possible  for  it  to  answer 
any  good  purpose,  and  if  carried,  might  do 
much  mischief. 

The  Puke  of  BoUon  replied  that,  firom 


what  the  first  lord  of  the  AdmindtyhadM 
often  said  respectiiu^  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  navy,  he  little  expected  to  see  biti 
rise  and  impede  that  inquiry  which  tendel 
to  prove  what  ^e  noble  earl  declared  ka 
wisned  all  the  world  knew.  All  be  msoA 
at  was  to  obtain  authentic  infomutiQai' 
and  at  tliis  critical  period  to  convince  tko; 
nation  of  the  real  state  of  the  navy.  ^ 
person  was,  surely,  so  proper  to  thra 
light  upon  the  subject  as  the  Surreyor 
the  Navy ;  the  propriety  or  impropriety  i 
the  questions  might  be  determined  at  t' 
time  of  putting  them.  He  meant  not 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  ordinarj,  orl 
press  upon  any  tender  ground ;  but 
to  interrogate  as  to  the  condition  of 
ships  in  commission,  which  he  cooc 
to  be  a  fair  object  of  inquiry. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  to 
mine  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  whO) 
course,  was  in  every  secret  rensecting 
state  of  the  ships  in  actual  service,  or  o 
paring  for  service,  was,   in  his  Ofmn 
highly  impolitic.     The  first  lord  of 
Admiralty  had  repeatedly  declared 
navy  to  be  in  a  flourishing  conditioo, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  so.    To 
end,  then,  examine  an  officer  at  the 
whose  examination,  most  probably, 
tend  to  divulge  matters  which  ought  tal 
kept  secret  ?    Two  hundred  questioos 
more  might  be  put  to  him,  for 
could  foretdl  either  their  number  or 
nature.     It  was  no  justification, 
of  the  present  motion,  for  the  noble 
singly  to  declare,  that  he  wcnild  not 
upon  tender  ground,  much  less  wu 
justification  of  it  for  his  grace  to 
their  lordships  that  it  was  in  their  power( 
prevent    any   improper   questions 

Eut;  such  a  prevention  or  refusal  wi 
ave  a  worse  effect  than  a  compliance  < 
every  question  that  could  be  pi 
for  men  without  doors  would 
imagine,  that  the  answer  must  m 
have  been  more  alarming  than  poestblj 
would  have  turned  out. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  kud,  he 
knew  in  what  manner  to  reply  tothei 
objection  which  he  had  just  heard 
to  the  noble  duke's  motion  ;  the  brdi 
office  were  determined  to  preclude 
ment  from  reapioc  any  benefit  from 
enquiry.    There  had  not  been  a 
proposition,  tending  to  obtain  iofoi 
as  to  the  real  state  of  the  nation, 
had  not  been  objected  to,  and 
since  the  enquiry  was  begun.    To 
end|  then,  pursue  the  enquiry  ?  Let 
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ordships  recollect,  that  it  was  not  mow  the 
Doment  to  de|)ate  or  refuse  what  was 
krged  bj  the  noble  duke  in  his  motion, 
rbe  House  had  resolved  to  enquire  into 
lie  state  and  condition  of  the  navjr  pre- 
iousto  the  recess.  Before  that  resolu- 
bn  was  come  into,  was  the  hour  to  object, 
ad  not  the  present.  Partiament  had  re- 
ohred  to  enquire,  parliament  now  wished 
9  enquire,  and  the  lords  in  office  were 
todeavouring  to  prevent  them  from  so 
loiog.  The  noble  duke  moved  for  the 
kirreyor  of  the  Navy  to  attend  at  the  bar, 
bd  the  learned  lord  who  had  left  the 
bolsack  objected.  Why?  Because  the 
hrveyor  of  the  Navy  knew  every  thing 
dative  to  the  real  state  and  condition  of 
ie  navy !  The  very  reason  why  the  Sor- 
eyor,  of  all  other  men,  was  the  most  fit 
eraoa  to  be  examined.  With  regard  to 
feat  had  fallen  from  the  first  lord  of  the 
Ldmiraity,  how  was  his  declaration  of  that 
hj  to  be  reconciled  with  his  language  on 
K  first  day  of  the  session,  when,  in  reply 
Mhe speech  of  a  noble  earl,  (of  Chatham  j 
b  had  said,  the  navy  was  in  so  flourishing 
condition,  that  he  cared  not  who  knew 
f;  that  he  wished  foreign  powers  were  ac- 
bunted  fvith  it,  as  he  was  sure  it  would 
fectuaily  tend  to  preserve  us  from  any 
Itobabiiity  of  a  war ;  that  he  cared  not 
^  soon  the  enquiry-  was  begun,  and 
^Id  assist  as  far  as  he  could  ? 
The  Eail  of  Sandwich  said,  that  the  no- 
kduke  who  made  the  motion,  knew  that 
I  every  country  there  were  ships  upon 
iper  which  were  not  fit  for  service.  That 
I  was  politic  always  to  put  the  best  face 
ton  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  it  never 
KJbeen  deemed  wise  to  pry  too  minutely 
(to  particulars,  which  if  generally  known, 
Ma  do  no  good,  but  mieht  be  the  cause 
[  injury  to  the  nation :  he  repeated  that 
)t  navy  was  in  a  most  fiourisning  condi- 
bn,  and  advised  the  noble  duke  to  with- 
JBw  his  motion. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  said,  that  he  was 
pr  from  wishing  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
k  navy,  and  that  rroni  what  the  first 
ra  of  the  Admiralty  had  «o  often  said 
rout  its  fine  condition,  he  could  not  but 
B  greatly  surprized  at  his  present  lan- 
tage. 

Lord  Dudley  said,  it  was  a  custom  in  all 
>Qntries  to  keep  the  state  of  the  navy  as 
*ret  as  possible. 

&irl  Gotoer  said,  that  the  present  motion 
*  improper.  Cui  bono  at  this  time, 
hen  we  were  probably  on  the  eve  of  a 
^  with  France,  to  expose  the  weak  parts 
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of  the  navy,  and  teach  foreign  powers  how 
they  might  best  attack  us  ? 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  produced  two 
extracts ;  one  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  and  the  other  firom  the  Commons, 
shewing  that  in  lYCTt  on  a  similar  enquiry , 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  n^al  stores 
then  in  the  yards,  were  given  in  to  each 
House,  and  other  matters,  to  the  full  as 
delicate  as  the  object  of  the  present  mo^ 
tion,  were  fully  entered  upon.  He  wished 
the  noble  earl  who  said  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  France,  would  have 
spoken  more  fully  to  so  important  a  point ; 
in  order  that  the  House  might  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  immediately  advishag  his  Ma* 
jesty  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  of  taking 
other  measures  to  pat  the  kingdom  in  a 
better  state  of  defence. 

Earl  Gower  said,  that  hehad  only  mention- 
ed a  war  with  France  as  a  probable  event ; 
that  as  affoirs  stood,  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
likely, and  therefore  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  have  his  apprehensions  of  its  taking 
place  soon.  He  knew  nothing  of  a  treaty 
naving  been  signed  between  the  court  of 
France  and  Ametica,  as  had  been  report- 
ed, and  he  would  venture  to  say,  the  rest 
of  the  King's  ministers  were  equally  un- 
apprised of  any  such  circumstance. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  declared,  if  the 
motion  were  rejected  for  the  reasons 
which  had  been  assigned,  their  lordships 
would  treat  the  present  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  with  more  respect  than  their 
ancestors  had  treated  the  husband  of  the 
queen  of  England  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  question  was  called  for  and  put ; 
Contents  1 1 ;  Non-contents  23. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Duke  ofBol- 
ion*s  Motion  respecting  the  State  qf  the 
Navy.l  March  2.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation, 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  rose.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  own  insufficiency  to  take  a  part 
in  an  enquiry  which  had  been  hitherto 
conducted  with  so  much  ability  bjr  the  no- 
ble duke  (of  Richmond)  near  him;  and 
after  passing  several  compliments  to  the 
candour  and  ability  of  his  grace,  obst^ved, 
that  the  most  arduous  parts  of  it  had  been 
already  finished,  which  was  one  motive 
with  him  to  undertake,  with  more  confi- 
dence, the  part  of  it  which  was  to  furnish 
the  particular  enquiry  of  this  day.  His 
grace  then  proceeaed  to  recapitulate  the 
leading  heads  which  had  come  out  in 
proof  during  the  previous  part  of  the  en- 
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quirjy  as  properiy  introductiTe  of  what  he 
whg  about  to  sabmit  to  their  lordsbipa' 
consideration.     They  all  equally  related 
to  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  as  such, 
must  be  taken  together  an4  connected. 
Those,  he  observe^  related  to  the  state  of 
our  military  defence ;  of  pur  commerce  ; 
of  our  loss  u  men  and  money ;  of  our  abi- 
lity to  pursue  the  war ;  and  of  our  real  si- 
tuation respecting  foreign  powers,  parti- 
cularly Qur  natural  enemies,  the  several 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.    He 
observed,  that  our  wh<4e  military  defence, 
instead  of  17,000,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  10,000  effective  men ;  that  the  actual 
force  in  Ireland,  which  should  be  12,000 
in  times  of  profound  tranquillity,  now  at 
the  eve  of  an  approaching  war  was  short 
of  that  number  m  an  equal  proportion ; 
that  we  had  siifiered  by  captures  nearly  i 
S  millions  of  property ;  had  already  lost 
20,000  men  by  the  land  war  alone,  and 
expended^  23  million  of  money ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  those  captures,  our  Afri- 
can trade  was  entirely  rumed,  because  the 
tract  from   Africa   to  the   West   India 
Islands,  the  mart  for  the  produce  of  the 
former,  had  beeen  entirely  neglected.    On 
the   windward  side  of   Barbadoes,  from 
every  part  of  Africa  within  the  line,  all 
vessels  must  pass  that  island.    All  its  vi- 
cinities, and  the  tract  alluded  to,  had  been 
lefl  without  a  single  ship  to  protect  that 
.invaluable  branch  of  our  commerce,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  those  seas 
swarmed  witli  American  privateers.    Our 
own  coasts  were  no  less  shamefully  neg- 
lected; and,  what  was  still,  if  possible,  in- 
finitely more  mischievous,  a  great  part  o^ 
the  stores  sent  from  hence,  was  not  only 
lost  for  want  of  convoys  or  defence,  but 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the   Americans, 
which,  above  any  other  circumstance,  con- 
duced mostly  to  aU  our  subsequent  disas- 
ters, as  the  colonies  were  thereby  enabled 
to  procure  what  it  was  not  posuble  to  ob- 
tain In  sufficient  quantities,  in  any  other 
manner.    Afler  having  recapitulated  M 
the  leading  facts,  which  had  hitherto  come 
out  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  he  said, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  before  he  proceed- 
ed farther,  to  obviate'  the  only  semblance 
of  an  objection,  which  had  been  made  to 
the   committee,    namely,    that  resolving 
matters  of  fact,  would  go  to  tlie  exposure 
pf  our  national  weakness.    This,  he  said, 
was  fallacious  and  ridiculous.    If  foreign 
powers  wanted  information,  they  might, 
for  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  obtain  much 
«K>re  important  iatelligence,  thaa  aU  the 


information  contamed  in  tlie  papeis  on  the 
table;  it  was  no  more,  therefore,  than  % 
mere  <%aslon,  not  to  shi^  the  nstiott. 
from  danger,  hot  ministers  from  bfaune^ 
which  he  should  prove,  iron  dooioKoit 
not  to  be  doubted,  from  their  lordihipi^ 
Journals;  and  that  not  on  the  eve  of  aa 
expected  war,  but  fh  the  very  height  of 
one  of  the   greatest  this  country  erer 
waged;  and  accompanied,  too,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  critical  nature,  both  J 
foreign  and  domestic     His  grace  tfacsl 
mov^,  that  a  Resolution  reported  from  d 
committee,  and  entered  in  the  Joomsls  m 
1707  and  of  1741,  mi||ht  be  read;  iigfij 
which  it  appeared,  that.auBilarcomiiiidi^ 
had  been  formed;  that  they  had  come 
several  important  resokitiooe,  tendiog,  a 
the  language  of  the  noble  loids  in 
to  expose  our  national  weakness,  snd 
disclose  secrets  of  a  nature  not  so  nuiehi 
thought  of  in  the  present  enquiry, 
state  and  condition  of  the  several 
the  number  of  guns  and  men,  their 
tions,  &c*     The  Journals  lieing 
ing  read,  his  grace  proceeded  to  state 
intended  resolutions,   which    he 
under  three  heads ;  the  state  of  our 
serving    in  America  undctr  lord  H( 
the  state  of  the  line  of  battle  ships  for 
home  defence ;  and  that  of  our 
for  home  service.    On  Uie  first 
observed,  that  our  fleet  serving  under 
Howe,  consisted  of  83  ships  and  veaselsi 
force,  of  all  sizes;  that  their  compl 
if  full,  would  be  22,000 ;  but  out  of 
number  4,300  were  lost  by  death, 
tivity,  or  sickness ;  that  consequeotlv 
ships  must  be  badly  manned  and  foo^ 
ing  now  nearly  two  years  out  of 
which,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
continue  them  longer  in  actual  sei 
the  deficiency  in  men  must  be  made 
from   hence,  and  the  ships  replaced 
others,  dean  and  better  equipped, 
could  not  help  mentioning  a  very 
ing  circumstance,  whidi  was,  that  of 
deficiency  of  the  number  of  seamen 
ped,  nearly  one  half  was  occasioned  by  < 
sertion. 

His  grace  then  proceeded  to  the 
of  the  line  of  battle  ships  for  the  t 
defence.    He  lamented,  that  he  wss 
vented  from  giving  that  information 
the  committee  he  wished,  by  having 
two  motions  negatived ;  one  for  the 
of  the  ships  in  ordinary,  before  the 
and  a  recent  one,  foir  the  attendanos 
the  surveyor  of  the  navy  at  their  lordahl| 
bar.    The  latter  would*  inform  their  lorl 
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kipfof  the  Tea(«tate  of  the  ships  intended 
n  actaal  service ;  and  the  former,  in  case 
fs  war,  would  shew  our  state  of  piepara- 
00.  The  apology  made  was,  that  it 
<oaid  disclose  our  weakness.  This,  he 
eitered,  was  too  true:  but^  in  his  opi- 
ioD,  that  was  the  very  reason  why  die 
ntion  should  have  been  agreed  to ;  be- 
nne  if  the  fact  was  as  acknowledged,  it 
Ottlderince  the  immediate  necessity  of 
S  concluding  motion,  that  of  addressing 
B  MajestVy  to  put  his  navy  upon  a  re< 
lectable  tooting.  As  to  men  of  war  of 
e  Use  for  home  defence,  they  had  been 
Ited  at  35  fit  for  actual  service,  seven 
ore  in  commission,  and  those  put  into 
NDoiission  since  the  noUe  lord  at  the 
lad  of  the  Admiralty  had  informed  their 
idships  OB  that  head.  He  had  examined 
e  papers  on  the  table,  and  found  that 
a  74*8  had  been  set  down  at  600  men, 
t  a  fill]  war  complement.  ThiS)  he  con- 
ided,  was  fallacious;  the  complement 
'  a  74  was  700.  If,  then,  what  the  noble 
irl  in  office  acknowledged,  on  a  former 
icasion,  that  he  was  upwards  of  2,000 
Ito  ahort  of  this  complement,  having  but 
M)00  instead  of  21 ,000,  it  would  appear, 
It  even  allowing  for  the  supecnumera- 
%  the  deficiency  would,  on  the  35  ships, 
^NiDt  to  upwards  of  3,000  men ;  so  that, 
ptoad  of  having  35  ships  fit  for  actual 
Mce,  we  should  not  have  more  thmi  28 
^  29,  including  the  marines  on  shore, 
U  of  which  would  be  wanted  to  be  sta- 
led at  our  three  great  dock-yftrds,  Ply- 
inth,  Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  If  this 
Htfae  actual  force  we  had  to  defend  our* 
bes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what 
^kad  to  contend  with,  in  case  of  a  rup* 
ke  with  France  and  Spain.  He  had  good 
brmation,  that  the  French  had -20  men 
^  war  of  the  line  at  Brest,  8  at  Roeh- 
K,  and  15  at  Toulon ;  and  the  Spanjarda 
rFerrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena,  40;  the 
kale  amounting  to  S3  ships  of  the  line: 
Mn  which  he  drew  this  mference,  that 
iihould,  in  order  to  secure  a  complete 
liottal  defence,  In  the  event  of  a  rupture, 
Ite  100  ships  of  the  line ;  and  we  ought 
^have,  besides  tlMit  force,  a  proportionate 
MMber  of  frigates;  for,  since  the  present 
Ue  lord  caone  to  preside  at  the  nead  or 
a  Admiralty,  no  less  than  three  millions 
^  a  half  of  money  had  been  granted 
I  buildinga  and  vepaira,  which,  auppoa- 
I  our  nsvy  had  been  intirely  annihi- 
ted,  was  ftuffident  to  build  100  ships 
(the  line,  and  as  many  frigates  of  tbirty- 
K  guns  eadi,  and  to  provide  for  all 


their  necessary  equipments.  He  said,  it 
had  been  affirmed  in  that  House,  and  was 
generally  received  without  doors  a^  true, 
that  if  we  were  equal  in  number  of  ships 
of  the  line,  and  in  every  thing  dependent 
upon  that  circumstance,  "victory  must  de- 
clare in  our  favour.  He  was  most  willing 
to  hope  so ;  but  when,  perhaps,  the  very 
existence  of  this  country,  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  was  to  depend  on  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  such  an  opinion,  he  held  it  as  an 
indispensible  part  of  his  duty  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  impartic^lly,  and  without  any 
degree  of  national  prejudice ;  if  he  was, 
therefore,  freely  to  declare  his  mind,  he 
must  say,  that  numbers  almost  always  en- 
sured victory.  He  should  not  speak  of 
the  conflicts  in  the  early  part  of  our  naval 
history,  nor  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  2nd,  wlien  the  scene  of  action  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  seas ;  when  a  Van 
Trump,  a  De  Ruyter,  a  Blake,  a  Monk, 
and  a  Sandwich,  exhibited  such  amazioe 
instances  of  skill  in  their  profession  and 
personal  resolution.  The  mode  of  making 
naval  war,  which  prevailed  at  that  period, 
differed  much  from  every  subsequent  one: 
they  made  use  of  fire-ships,  not  so  much 
to  accelerate  victory,  as  to  destroy  the 
human  species.  Like  the  cruel  mode 
adopted  in  America,  of  employing  savages 
wantonly  to  destroy  their  enemies,  when 
the  victory  no  longer  depended  on  the* 
carnage ;  when  a  ship  was  disabled,  they 
sent  a  fire-ship  to  distress  a  disabled  anta- 
gonist, and  to  blow  up  the  crew  in  the  air. 
A  very  different  mode  of  naval  warfiire  be- 
gan to  prevail  at  the  Revolution,  and  has 
continued  since  to  be  adhered  to;  by 
which  means,  hostilities  at  sea,  like  those 
on  land,  have  been  coinducted  more  con- 
formably to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
the  laws  of  war  established  and  adcnow- 
ledged  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
His  grace  entered  into  an  investigation 
of  the  language  of  the  noble  lords  in  admi- 
nistration, remtive  to  the  presumed  invin- 
cibility of  the  British  navy,  from  whose 
assertions  and  opinions  he  begged  leave 
entirely  to  dissent ;  and  wished  to  impress 
this  very  important  truth  on  the  House ; 
that  be  the  courage  of  the  British  seamen 
ever  so  great,  it  was  numbers  and  not  skill 
or  prowess  that  had  made  victory  decide 
in  our  favour,  unless  in  a  very  few  instances 
indeed.  His  grace  then  entered  Into  a 
lone  detail  of  proofs.  In  1688,  admiral 
lord  Dartmouth,  with  a  superior  fleet,  per- 
mitted the  prince  of  Oranse  to  pass  by  the 
Gunfleet,  because  be  wi&ed  well  to  the 
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cause  which  that  great  num  came  to  defend. 
The  next  year  the  affair  off  Bantrvy  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  shewed,  that  where  the 
French  were  more  numerous  they  became 
victorious.     The  year  after  again,  off  Bea- 
chj-head,  the  same  cause  produced  a  like 
effect ;  the  English  fleet  was  vanquished ; 
they  ran  for  the  Thames ;  and  so  great  was 
the  panic  on  that  occasion,  that  they  made 
to  the  river,  and  pulled  uu  all  the  buo3r8, 
for  fear  the  enemy  would  have  pursued 
them.    At  La  Hogue  again,  in  1692,  the 
action  in  which  the  navd  power  of  France 
was  first  broken,  there  the  English  had  the 
superiori^  in  point  of  number,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 00  line  of  battle  ships  to  70.   In 
1704f  again,  the  numbers  were  equal;  ao 
was  the  fate  of  the  day.     So  it  was  at  Ma- 
laga.    In  later  times,  in  the  action  off  Tou- 
lon, in  1743,  where  he  was  present,  the 
English  fleet  was  superior,  and  though  we 
did  not  gain  a  Complete  victory,  we  gained 
the  day.    The  French  convoyed  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  safely  into  Barcelona,  and,  not- 
withstanding our  utmost  e&rts,  it  was  not 
in  our  power  to  prevent  them.    And  here 
he  wisiied  to  set  the  noble  earl  at  Uie  head 
of  the  Admiralty  right,  respecting  his  as- 
sertion, that  a  finy-ffun  ship  was  not  deem- 
ed of  the  line  of  battle ;  for  he  assured 
his  lordship,  that  he  commanded  a  ship  of 
that  rate  off  Toulon ;  that  he  was  ordered, 
into  the  line  the  day  befbre  the  engage- 
raeift,  ordered  out  of  it  the  next  day,  and 
agam  ordered  into  the  line  on  the  following 
day.     In  the  engagement  between  Anson 
and  Warren,  and  the  French  fleet,  in  which 
we  proved  victorious,  in  174»7»  we  had  a 
superiority  of  14  to  8 ;   so  we  had  in  the 
succeeding  engagement,  between  the  pre- 
sent Iwd  Hawke  the  next  year.    In  1759» 
ID  the  afiair  with  Conflans,  the  force  was 
pretty  nearly  equal :   but  then  k  did  not 
come  to  a  fair  trial  of  skill,  for  the  French 
admiral  ran  without   waiting  the  event. 
The  only  instances  within  the  period  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  mere  skill  and  proweas 
of  the  English  navy  prevailed,  were  in  two 
engagements,  between  admiral  sir  George 
Pocock  and  the  French,  ^n  the  East  Indies, 
when  with  equal  numbers  we  proved  vic- 
torious.   He  begged,  however,  not  to  be 
misunderstood;  he   believed  the  English 
seamen  would  do  their  duty,  and,  upon  any 
thing  near  an  equality,   would   conquer, 
when  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  on  tJiose 
cifci|nistance8 :  but  there  were  many  other 
matters  very  foreign  to  those   particular 
circumstances ;  the  cleanness  of  the  ships, 
their  state  and  condition,  the  health  of  tne 
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men,  and  their  number,  &c  from  which  he 
drew  this  inference,  that  when  we  talked  of 
insuring  success,  we  should  procure  tfas 
only  certain  means  of  securing  it;  that  of  a 
superiority  in  point  of  number  of  ah^ 
fullness  of  complement,  weight  of  iiieu» 
&c.      Was    that   the    case  at  presenlt 
Most  certainly  not.    Our  enemies  ,wef^ 
much  more  numerous  and  better  manned. 
His  grace  then  enumerated  the  \mouk 
services  for  which   our  fleets  wouid  be 
wanting,  in  the  case  of  a  war.    For  th(| 
Mediterranean   and   Channel  senrice,  tiij 
protect  our  trade  to  the  westward ;  &rth|{ 
protection  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Ea^j 
Indies,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.    He  ooaij 
tended,  and  called  upon  the  noble  bid 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  to  com 
him,  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
House,  that  28  or  3i,  or  even  almost  doi 
the  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  conac 
ing  the  force  now  in  the  French  and 
nish  ports,  would  be  sufficient  to 
those  diSdr&it  services.     Supposing, 
the  noble  lord,  that  instead  of  the  35 1 
of  the  line  for  home  defence,  we  had  the  i 
spoken  of,  nay  more,  that  every  ship 
commission,    which,   as   he    un(~ 
amounted  to  51,  he  would  desire  to  kiu 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  even  i 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  contend 
the  united  stren^;th  of  France  and 
He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  woulc 
say  so. 

,  As  well  as  condemning  the  official 
nagement  'of  the  navy,  he  highly 
the  arrangements  of  the  Admiralty 
particularly  in  sending  out  eight  shi^ 
the  line  under  a  csq>tain,  while  there 
no  less  than  51  admirals  on  the  list, 
might  be  productive  of  some  fatal 
quences.    If,  as  he  understood,  this 
was  sent  to  interrupt  the  commerce 
tween   France  and  America  ;   and  if, 
consequence  of  any  such  intemiptioD,i 
engagement  should  ensue,  and  the 
captain  or  commodore  fall  in  the 
the  English  fleet  would  pr«>bably  be 
stroyed,  for  there  being  no  regular 
mand  established,  the  next  captilin, 
his  senior  fall  or  be  woundeo,  would 
know  how  to  give  the  proper  signab, 
Jl  course  every  thing  must  fall  into  the 
most  confusion.    He  added  j^uther, 
besides  the  impropriety  of    trusting 
command  of  a  squadron  to  a  captain,' 
there  were  so  many  fli^  officers 
ployed,  the  want  of  our  frigates  was 
sensibly  felt ;  for,  instead  of  having  i 
stationed  in  the  Bay,  in  order  to 
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he  flnall  American  privateers,  and  to  in- 
*rrttpt  the  illicit  commerce  carried  on  be- 
veen  our  colonies  and  France,  we  were 
bilged,  at  a  great  expence,  and  to  very 
tde  purpose,  to  send  our  74*8  on  that 
irrice,  where  in  the  present  incle- 
lent  season  of  the  year,  their  sides  were 
»ting  to  pieces,  (me  half  of  their  crews 
itemperea,  and  their  stores,  rigging,  &c» 
HDgtoruxn. 

On  the  last  head,  respecting  the  fri|ate8» 
8  grace  was  equally  strong  and  pomted. 
.  vaot  of  frigates,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
ach  to  be  lamented.  It  was  the  great 
wee  of  the  calamities  we  felt,  in  relation 
I  bur  commerce,  and  if  a  war  should  break 
It,  vould  be  doubly  felt.  But  it  was  not 
IBD  the  want  of  them,  however  great  it 
jght  be,  but  the  deception  attempted  to 
I  put  on  the  House  by  the  papers  on  the 
He ;  those  stated  them  at  S4 ;  whereas 
^  truth  was,  that  they  amounted  in  reality 
ISO  more  than  11,  the  rest  being  sloops, 
Khts,  &c.  He  observed,  if  the  deception 
ps  reprehensible,  the  purchase  of  several 
:  them  was  much  more  so :  they  were 
mgbt  from  private  persons  at  a  most 
lorbitant  price,  upon  what  motives  he 
puld  not  pretend  to  determine ;  one  of 
pn  in  particular,  now  called  the  Pi^n- 
IV,  formerly  a  cat  in  the  northern  trade, 
M  purchased  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
BDO/.  when,  according  to  her  tonnage, 
A  real  value,  she  was  worth  no  more 
|o  SrSOO^*  at  the  most*  So  it  was  in 
peral  other  instances,  wbidi,  he  said,  he 
^ore  to  mention. 

iHis  grace  pomted  out  the  absurdity  and 
ri  poKcy  of  using  foreisn  timber  in 
jldings  and  repairs ;  and  If  a  trial  was  to 
tmade,  censured  the  conduct  of  those  at 
I  head  of  naval  aflhirs,  who,  instead  of 
ikittg  an  experiment,  ordered  no  less 
in  20  ships  of  the  line  at  once  to  be  re- 
feed  by  foreign  timber.  He  said,  that 
ibably  there  was  not  one  of  those  ships, 
employed  in  actual  service,  that  would 
I  be  found  rotten  and  totally  unfit  for 
^ice,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Mars, 
1Kb,  afte/  being  under  repair  for  three. 
NS,  was  obligal  to  be  condemned,  and 
kred  to  be  broke  up,  though  she  cost 
»  natioii  upwards  id  53,000^  He  ob- 
rved,  that  the  noble  lords  opposite,  when 
ii  weakness  of  our  military  defence  was 
iptiooed,  said  our  navy  was  invincible, 
il^race  contended,  that  even  superiority 
m  not  insure  success,  because  unfore- 
n  events,  or  cross  accidents,  might  un- 
^ectedlx  turn  the  scale ;  modi  less  so, 


when  France  and  Spain  had  a  fleet  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  He 
begged,  therefore,  t^iat  the  noble  lord 
would  make  good  his  promise  to  that 
House  and  the  public,  that  our  fleet  should 
be  always  superior  to  that  of  France  and 
Spain  united,  whicli  he  had  uniformly  as- 
serted was  necessary ;  or  fairly  confess, 
that  no  such  necessity  existed,  and  that 
consequently,  with  an  inferior  army  and 
inferior  fleet,  a  ruined  trade  and  dismem- 
bered empire,  we  were  nevertheless  more 
than  a  match  for  the  united  power  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon, 

He  concluded  with  a  severe  reprehen- 
sion of  administration,  for  their  conduct 
towards  their  generals  in  America.  He 
supposed  the  Sritish  troops  were  like  the 
British  seamen,  they  could  not  perform 
impossibilities.  If  they  could  prevail  with 
equal  numbers,  it  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  from  them.  General  Howe  was 
blamed  fbr  not  conquering  America  %  he 
was  recalled,  because  he  did  not;  they 
said,  he  was  a  most  able  general  {  with  an 
ai'my  of  15,000  men  he  went  to  attack  as 
great  a  general  as  himself,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton ;  he  dursi  not  attempt  it,  because  the 
latter  was  strongly  intrenched  and  advan- 
tageously posted.  So  it  may  be  found  in 
case  of  a  war;  the  British  admirals  and 
sailors  would  do  every  thing  that  could  be 
expected  from  brave  and  able  seamen,  but 
they  could  not  perform  *  impossibilities } 
witn  good  clean  snips,  well  manned,  and 
equal  in  numbers,  they  mieht  come  off  vic- 
torious ;  but  that  was  all  £at  could  be  ra» 
tionally  expected :  and  if  one  of  the  ablest 
seamen  in  this  country,  and  one  for  whom 
the  noble  earl  seemed  to  entertain  the 
highest  opinion  ( thoueh  a  little  man,  yet 
possessing  a  great  soul)  were  consulted,  or 
mterrogated  at  the  bar,  he  would  venture 
to  answer  that  his  reply  would  be  (without 
making  himself  responsible  for  events  be* 
yond  the  power  of  human  policy,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  prediction)  that  he 
hoped  the  British  fleet  would  always  con- 

auer. .  His  grace  then  moved  the  first  of 
le  following  Resolutions : 
1.  '<  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
83  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of 
war,  exclusive  of  fire-ships,  bomb  vessels, 
store  ships,  and  small  craf^  bought  up  in 
America,  have  been  employed  there  sinoe 
the  year  1774^;  that  the  com|slements  of 
the  above-said  ships  and  vessels,  marines 
inclnded,  amounted  to  2S,SS7  men ;  out  of 
which  number  have  been  lost  by  desertioii 
1>069,  |by  captivity  417»  by  death  and  ren» 
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defed  unserviceable  1,928 ;  and  therefore 
that  the  whole  loss  of  seamen  and  marines 
belonging  to  the  above-said  ships  and  ves- 
sets  amounts  to  4»S14<  men.  2.  That  42 
ships  of  the  line  of  battle  are  now  in  com- 
mission in  Great  Britain,  and  on  home 
service.  S.  That  a  considerable  nuii^er 
of  the  said  42  ships  of  the  line  of  battle 
are  not  manned,  nor  fit  for  sea.  4.  That 
11  frigates,  14  sloops,  and  11  cutters,  are' 
now  in  commission  in  Great  Britain  for 
home  service,  and  that  they  are  short  of 
complement  upon  the  whole  number  397 
men.  5.  That  his  Majesty's  ship  Panther 
of  50  guns,  and  Andromeda  frigate,  are 
also  in  commission,  but  not  manned ;  and 
that  there  are  also  in  commission  four  of 
his  Majesty's  yachts,  mustering  159  men, 
seven  store  ships,  six  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  lately  purchased  into  Uie  King's 
service,  and  eignt  hired  armed  ships,  of 
which  no  returns  appear  to  have  been 
jnade  by  the  officers  who  command  them." 
The  £arl  of  Sandtoiek  directed  his  reply 
chiefly  to  two  points ;  to  a  detection  of 
some  particulars  stated  by  his  ^race,  and 
to  an  eulogium  on  his  own  admmistration. 
On  the  first  head,  his  lordship  said,  that 
the  number  of  ships  of  war  under  lord 
Howe  were  mis-stated,  for  that  10  frigates 
bad  been  sent  to  America  since  the  last 
returns  were  made ;  that  the  line  of  battle 
ships  in  commission  were  not  42,  but  51 ; 
one  of  which  being  unfit  for  service,  left 
50  of  liie  line  in  commission ;  that  was, 
35  completely  manned,  seven  formerly  in 
commission,  to  man  which,  we  had  already 
3,000  seamen  and  marines,  and  nine  put 
IB  commission,  since  the  papers  were 
moved  for.  He  contended,  that  600 
men  were  a  full  war  complement  for  a 
74  ;  and  that  of  course,  if  affairs  should 
make  it  necessary,  we  should  be  able,  in  a 
few  dayP}  to  proceed  to  sea  with  42  ships 
of  the  line  completdy  manned  and  equip- 

Sed*  On  the  second  head,  he  said,  when 
e  came  to  preside  at  the  Admiralty 
board,  our  navy  was  in  a  most  ruinous 
condition :  but  that  was  not  all ;  the 
point  of  ever  being  ^ble  to  build  or  repair 
was  despaired  of,  was  given  up.  Tlie 
ships  built  of  ffreen  timber,  in  the  heat  of 
the  late  war,  had  all  rotted.  In  such  a 
state  of  national  distress,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  He  turned  his  thoughts  seriously 
to  the  subject,  and  devised  two  expedients. 
He  procured  a  Bill  to  be  passea,  to  re- 
strict the  East  India  Company  to  build  no 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  tons  an- 
mmdly,    (from  60,000  to  45,000);  the 


other  was,  to  purchase  foreign  timber,  and 
thereby  break  the  monopoly  of  the  ttmber 
merchants.     Here  his  lorasliip  deriitd 
into  a  long  detail,  relative  to  the  East  hh 
dia  Company,  the  iniquity  of  the  dupi 
husbands,  &c.    When  he  came  to  pfcnds- 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  the  timber 
merchants  had  entered  into  acombinalioB; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  not  oolj  i 
raised  the  price  of  timber,  but  compellei^ 
the  Company  to    take    17,000  loads  ofj 
timber  yearly  more  than  they  bad  asy^ 
real  demand  for.     He  immediatelj  smJ 
the  necessity  of  breaking  this  combinatioD, 
between  ttie  timber  merchants  and 
husbands,  to  enhance  the  value  of  tii 
on  one  hand,  and  to  rob  the  East 
Company  on  the  other;   which  vas, 
fiM^t,  to  efiect  the  ruin  of  the  nation, 
employ  the  Company  as  the  ins 
merely  to  enrich  a  few  avaricioos, 
principled  individuals.      To  put  a  stop 
so  iniquitous  a  procedure,   lie  was 
means  of  carrying  a  Bill  for  restraiDiog 
tonnage  of  the  East  India  Company, 
reducing  it  from  60,000  tons  ana  op 
to  45,000,  and  ordered  at  the  same 
15,000  loads  of  foreign  timber  to  be 
chased :   by  which  the  combination 
soon  dissolved;    when  the  timber 
chants  were   deprived  of  their 
vent  in  one  instance  with  the  Cooi{ 
and  discovered  that  the  navy  cou 
supplied  independently  of  tbiem  in 
otner.    By  these  means  he  had  prese 
the  native  timber  from  the  ravages  of 
Company,  and  laid   in    such  a  stock 
foreign'  timber,  as  had  enabled  us  to 
core  enough  of  native  growth :  so  that 
stead  of  13,000  load,  which  was  tbe 
in  hands  at  all  the  yards,  we  bad 
64,000  load,  or  a  stock  of  three  years 
sumption,  in  the  space  of  a  utile  i 
than   six  months.      The  advants^es 
which  were,  that  we  could,  if  occasioo 
quired,  not  only  build  faster,  butbufld 
seiisoned  timber,  not  subject  to  the 
of  the  salt  water,  worms,  change  of 
mates,  &c.  which  green  timber  was  si' 
known  to  be.    He  said,  it  was  ridi 
to  affirm,  that  all  forei^  timber 
the  contrary  was  notorious.    If  becsnss 
had  failed  in  the  repair  of  the  Mars,  * 
would  be  a  reason  to  reprobate  the  use 
it ;  as  well  miglit  we  reprobate  that  of 
growth,  because  ships  built  of  native 
ber  rotted,  which  was  the  case  ia  n 
of  the  Ardent ;  yet,  that  single  instaac^ 
which  would  be  exactly  similar  to  tbeis*^ 
ference  made  by  the  noble  duke,  would  fai^ 
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I  £0od  ground  to  conclude^  that  all 
KUih  timber  was  bad,  or  subject  to  im- 
eoiate  decay.  He  reported  several  io- 
loees  of  foreign  timber  proving  equal  to 
sbest  of  British  growth;  particularly 
e  Foqdroyant,  taken  from  the  Fr^ch  in 
JSSf  tnd  at  the  end  of  20  years  had  re- 
ived but  one  repair,  and  now  was  as  fine 
A  found  a  ship  as  an^  in  the  navy.  The 
me  was  the  ease  with  the  Alarm,  and 
other  frigate,  drove  into  Marseilles  in 
ilress,  where  they  received  a  repair,  and 

II  coDtinued  in  the  best  condition. 

Hit  lordship  confessed  that  the  trade 
d  nifiered,  but  that  inconvenience  could 
S  be  remedied ;  it  was  a  consecjuence  of 
emode  of  carrying  on  the  war  m  Ame- 
9:  frigates  were  necessajify  for  that 
^ce;  and  if  we  could  have  had  more 
employ  on  the  several  stations  alluded 

by  the  noble  duke,  most  surely  our 
Ids  would  have  been  bettes  protected. 
t  Bssored  the  noble  duke,^that  he  would 
It  have  employed  laige  ships  as  cruizers 

the  Bay,  if  he  comd  have  helped  it: 
It  the  alternative  was  not,  will  you  or 
D  jou  not  use  those  vessels  i  but,  will 

10  use  those  or  none  ?  There  was  no  ar- 
lisg  against  necessity ;  and  though  there 
IB  a  want  of  frigates,  for  the  reasons  al- 
idy  assigned,  the  deficiency  was  not  so 
Hit  as  had  been  stated  by  the  .noble 
fe;  for  notwithstanding  there  mieht 
\  no  more  frigates  on  the  immediate 
Hue  serTice,  there  were  no  less  than  50 
B|>Iojed  on  other  services,  besides  those 
Miooed  in  America :  but  he  denied  that 
s  want  of  cruizers  had  been  the  occasion 
^fhe  rapid  decline  of  the  African  trade. 
be  fdct  was,  that  that  branch  of  com* 
erce  had  been  overdone;  that  the  trade 
H  on  the  decrease  for  several  jears  be- 
K  the  troubles  with  Amenca  broke 
S,  and  must  be  nearly  in  its  present 
Me  if  they  never  had.  As  soon,  and 
I  hr  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
visers  had  been  stationed  in  the  proper 
ti|ude;  admiral  Young,  at  Barbadoes, 

11  detached  from  his  squadron  a  ship  of 
^derable  force  for  that  purpose;  ad- 
hai  DavreU,  lately  appointed  to  succeed 
■^  bad  instructions  of  a  similar  nature; 
A  if  our  trade,  had  suffered,  either  in 
^  or  any  other  quarter,  no  blame  was 
ipotable  to  him ;  it  proceeded  solely 
oa  the  cause  first  assigned,  that  the  fri- 
Mn  were  necessarily  destined  to  another 
xvice.  But  taking  the  facts  to  be  just 
I  his  grace'  had  stated  them,  he  could 
Dt  deserve  censure;  he  acted  miniate- 


riaOy;    the    measures  were   deliberated 
upon  elsewhere ;   and  if  'he  did  his*  duty, 
as  obeying  the  orders  he  received,  he  was , 
by  no  means  responsible  for  the  events. 

Earl  Goto^said,  the  delicate  situation 
the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  stood  in,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  Cor  his  not  putting  a  ne- 
gative on  the  resolution :  for  his  part,  he 
thought  at  so  critical  a  period  as  the  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  extremely  improper  to 
expose  the  state  of  our  navy  to  our  foreign 
enemies.  The  proposed  resolutions  were 
totally  unnecessary;  and  if  af^eed  to, 
though  productive  of  no  other  ill,  might 
be  the  occasion  of  throwing  the  people 
into  a  consternation,  and  create  ill-founoed 
apprehensions.  On  this  ground  he  should 
move,  that  the  chairman  do^  leav«  the 
chair. 

The  Earl  of  Brutol.  Though  I  have 
for  some  time  been  fully  prepared  for  this 
particular  stage  of  the  enquiry ;  though  till 
within  these  three  or  four  days,  I  have 
waited  with  great  impatience  to  go  into 
every  branch  of  the  navy ;  yet,  my  lords, 
I  shall  now  forbear.  The>  noble  duke  who 
first  agitated  this  enquiry,  has  fully  con- 
vinced me  of  the  state  of  our  forces  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  of  the  enormous 
expence  it  has  already  been  to  this  coun- 
try these  three  last  years  to  so  little  pur- 
pose. And  the  noble  duke  who  has  opened 
this  day's  business,  respecting  the  navy, 
has  done  that  in  so  able  a  manner,  and 
so  much  coinciding  with  my  own  observa- 
tions upon  it  in  general,  that  he  lias  left 
me  nothing  to  add ;  nor  will  I,  my  lords, 
by  anv  thing  I  could  say  on  the  diilerent 
branches  which  his  grace  has  not  men- 
tioned, let  it  go  abroad,  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  Fr^ce,  I  have  been 
laying  open  to  our  enemies  what  we  ought 
to  .conceal :  but  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
rather  say,  that  I  hope  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land may  yet  be  put  in  such  a  state,  as 
to  resist  and  overcome  all  our  enemies ; 
though,  mv  lords,  I  should  never  have 
agreed  witn  the  noble  duke  in  the  address 
proposed  to  result  firom  these  resolutions, 
without  an  amendment,  which  should  have 
been  to  have  addressed  his  Majestv  to  put 
his  navy  on  the  most  respectable  footing : 
but  that  as  I  had  long  seen  the  fate  of  every 
resolution  in  this  enquiry,  I  should  expect 
all  to  have  a  negative  equally  put  on  them, 
and  therefore  should  content  myself  with 
doing  what  I  thought  I  owed  my  country 
at  this  time. 

The  Duke  of  Jlichmmd  said,  though  he 
had  concluded  his  part  of  the  enquiry^  as 
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to  further  detail,  with  the  state  of  the 
'army  ia  America,  he  could  not  give  a 
silent  Tote  when  he  heard  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  navy  so  ably  and  so  folly 
proved;  and  what  was  still  more  to  be 
Wondered  at,  when  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  substantially  ac- 
knowledged the  facts,  though  he  endea- 
voured to  palliate  them,  or  evade  the 
conclusions,  which  they  evidently  admitted. 
It  was  the  most  reprehensible  conduct 
imaginable,  that  ministers  had  adopted, 
the   course  of  the  enquiry.     In  the 
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former  part  of  it,  when  the  military  force 
of  this  island  was  proved  to  be  very  short 
of  the  lowest  peace  establishment,  the 
language  from  the  other  side,  was,  **  What 
our  internal  defence  may  be,  is  of  very 
little  consequence.  It  is  our  navy  we  are 
to  depend  upon  in  the  day  of  trial ;  it  is 
our  great  national  bulwark;  it  is  invin- 
cible, and  superior  to  any  thing  our  na- 
tural enemies  can  bring  against  us.  We 
are  able  to  cope  with  the  whole  united 
force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  more 
France  and  Spain  know  of  our  navy,  the 
better :  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  state 
is  the  best  means  of  securing  us  against 
the  designs  of  our  enemies."  I  recollect 
when  a  noble  earl  (Chatham),  seemed  to 
entertain  even  a  doubt  of  the  boastings  of 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
his  lordship  was  almost  hooted  out  of  the 
House.  What  do  we  hear  this  day  ?  That 
all  those  doubts  were  well  founded ;  that 
all  those  boastings  proceeded  from  misre- 
presentation. The  noble  earl  (Gower) 
nas  told  you  so,  in  so  many  words.  He 
has  put  a  negative  on  the  resolutions,  not 


quences;  and  would  probably  be  made 
amepable  at  the  bar  of  the  public  He 
concluded,  by  observing,  that  if  parliiment 
continued  to  disgrace  itself,  by  uphol^ 
such  an  administration,  it  would  necessi- 
rily  fall  into  contempt ;  the  certain  coD9^ 
quence  of  which  would  be,  national  roim 
The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  the  nmnber 
of  frigates,  if  he  said  they  were  90,  whidi 
he  did  not  doubt,  as  the  noble  duke 
seemed  to  recollect  his  particular  expra* 
sion  so  well,  what  he  meant  was,  iDcIixTiiff 
every  other  service  but  that  which  lom 
Howe  was  concerned  in ;  and  be  was  dor 
that  he  was  justified  in  saying  so;  ftf 
taking  the  number  in  the  West-Indies 
Europe,  they  amounted  to  nearly 
Here  his  lordship  said,  he  must  have 
course  to  the  iniormation,  which  he 
oHen  pressed  on  their  lordships'  mem 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  British  di 
when  he  was  called  to  preside  at  the 
miralty-board.  He  said,  the  ships  in 
heat  of  the  war,  being  built  in  a  huny, 
green  timber,  suddenly  rotted,  and 
rendered  useless ;  which,  with  the 
of  timber,  rendered  vain  almost,  all 
of  being  able  to  put  our  navy  once 
upon  a  respectable  footing.  Ho 
having  surmounted  that  obstacle,  he  ta 
his  next  attention  to  the  guard  t 
which  instead  of  being  of  any  use, 
become  a  burden  and  disgrace  to  th; 
vice :  rotten,  useless  vessels,  not  half 
ned,  and  half  the  crews  unfit  for 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  He  saw 
this,  and  determined  to  turn  this  si 
of  national  weakness  and  disgrace  ioi 
source  of  national  strength.  Insti 
therefore,  of  wasting  the  public  t 


because  they  are  not  founded  on  truth, 

but  because  they  would  be  an  avowal  of  i  to  no  purpose,  he  put  the  guard-ships  tj; 
the   naval   insufficiency  of  this  country,  i  a  respectable  footing.     He  ordered  * 
So,  when  the  nation  is  proved  not  to  be        ~       ~ 
in  a  proper  state  of  military  defence,  you 
are  told,  your  navy  is  your  sole  depen- 
dence.   When  that  is  enquired  into,  you 
are  again  told,  its  weakness  must  not  be 
exposed ! 

He  reminded  the  noble  earl  (lord  Sand- 
wich) when  u{ion  a  former  occasion,  the 
want  of  frigates,  which  he  now  confessed, 
was  objected  to,  at  the  opening  of  the 
preceding  session,  as  87  of  them  was  said 
to  be  then  in  America,  his  lordship  re- 
plied, "  that  we  could,  and  would  have 
87,  or  90  more,  to  replace  them.**  On 
this  ground,  as  well  as  the  uniform  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  earl,  by  which  he  spe- 
cially pledged  himself  to  that  House,  his 
lordship  was  answerable  for  the  conse- 


to  be  always  in  a  condition  and 
repair,  fit  for  immediate  service;  he 
creased  their  number  to  17,  and  had  ' 
quarters,  or  nearly  three  quarters,  of  tl 
complements  of  able  prime  sailors,  all 
ab'jard ;  and  managed  matters  so, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  days  press,  beb 
always  in  his  power  to  send  20  ships^ 
the  line  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice, 
lordship  adverted  to  something,  which 
from  the  noble  earl  (of  Bristol)  in  afi 
debate,  whose  professional  abilities 
highly  extolled  ;  as  importing  that 
would  not  trust  himself  aboard  the 
(the  Queen)  destined  for  him.  He 
assure  the  noble  earl,  that  he  need 
be  afraid  to  trust  himself  aboard  that 
for  notwithstanding  what  he  might 
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heard  to  the  contraryy  she  was  completely 
^uijpped  for  sea,  and  every  way  ready 
Tor  immediate  serrice.  If  however,  his 
lordship  still  retained  any  doubt,  con- 
Deming  her  condition,  he  would  soon  give 
»rden  to  have  another  vessel  ready  for 
turn  to  hoist  his  flag  aboard. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,    1  should  not  have 
nen  again  to  trouble  your  lordships,  but 
bat  I  have  been  so  applied  to,  and  that 
[  think  it  necessary  to  say  something  upon 
ty  Jate  as  it  is.    But,  my  lords,  as  I  snail 
dways  consider  myself  as  last,  so  shall 
[  snspend  answering  that  part  of  the  noble 
irl's  speech  (lord  Sandwich^  until  I  have 
riped  off  the  imputation  whicnhis  lordship 
njustly  has  thrown  upon  as  great  and 
|ood  an  officer,  as  any  in  the  world ;   to 
ihom  this  country  is  so  much  obliged, 
nd  whom  nothing    his  lordship  or  any 
(her  man  can  say,  can  stain.    I  mean  lord 
hwke.    The  opble  lord  tells  us,  when 
^  came  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  he 
band  the  guard-ships  all  rotten,  fitted  with 
otten  stores,  and  not  kept  as  if  intended 
JMr  service.    My  lords,  this  is  such  an  im- 
itttation  on  that  great  man's  character,  as 
never  will  admit  of.    I  had  the  honour 
i  sitting  at  that  board,  at  that  time,  with 
lie  present  first  lord  of  it :  and  I  never 
feiderstood  that  those  were  the  reasons 
ir  cbaneing  those  guard-ships.     Those 
hips  haa  been  thought  long  enough  in 
ommission,  and  that  others  would  be  more 
iroper  ships,  and  might  be  better  fitted 
I  such  ;   but  the  great  reason  of  all  was, 
list  many  of  the  captains  had  been  their 
lU  three  years,  and  that  some  practices 
ImI  crept  into  some  of  them,  wnich  was 
Bcessary  to  be  remedied,  by  paying  them 
C    But  this  was  no  more  a  fault  in  lord 
bnrke,  than  if  such  were  to  happen  now 
I  some  of  the  ships ;   and  that  the  noble 
ird  now  at  the  board  were  to  change  the 
^>tains,  or  the  ships.    That  as  to  ships 
f  74  guns,  which  his  lordship  says,  600 
len  is  more  than  a  sufficient  complement 
|r,  I  can  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  that 
^ion.    The  last  war  I  had  650  men  in 
le  Dragon,  and  which  was  not  the  largest 
Nss  of  ships  of  that  rate;   and  I  could 
Ire  dispensed  very  well  with  fifty  more, 
yito  what  his  lordship  has  said  of  the 
been ;  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  serve 
ly  king  and  countr}'  when  I  am  wanted ; 
Bt  I  will  ever  persist  in  my  determination 
Mt  to  go  aboard  any  ship  so  manned.    I 
bhor  $he  present  mode  of  ministers  and 
leir  hirelings  whispering  away  the  cha- 
icters  of  their  aoourals  and  generals ; 
[you  XIX.  J 


and  suffering  them  to  be  run  down,  to  save 
themselves,  for  not  being  capable  of  giving 
proper  instructions.  I  will  therefore  men- 
tion those  two  brave  officers,  the  Howes ; 
better,  nor  more  disinterested  men,  never 
served  the  King.  How  are  they  pulled  to 
pieces,  without  cause !  Had  1  not  expe- 
rience of  the  cruel  fate  of  a  great,  and  I 
will  say,  brave  admiral,  that  of  admiral 
Byne,  who  was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  so 
insumcient  for  the  purpose,  and  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  screen  an  infamous  ministry  ? 
My  lords,  I  will  be  no  scape«goat  for  any 
administration ;  let  me  go  out  with  prpper 
ships,  properly  manned,  and  I  will  defy  all 
ministers  whatever,  and  will  be  answerable 
for  the  rest. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  chairman  leave  the  chair :  Con- 
tents, 64 ;  Not-contents,  26.  The  House 
being  resumed,  the  Resolutions  were  all 
put  and  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  American 
Conciliatory  BillsS]  March  5.  Previous 
to  the  order  of  the  day  being  read. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  rose.    He  said 
he  must  trouble  their  lordships  with  a  few    * 
words,  relative  to  a  matter  exceedingly 
important  for  the  House  to  be  aware  qt, 
before  they  began  a  debate  upon  the  Bills 
which  had  passed  the  other  House,  and 
upon  which  the  fate  of  this  country  mate- 
rially denended.    He  had  a  question  to 
put  to  the  lords  in  office, '  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  reply  to  without  reserve, 
and  which,  from  tne  respect  he  entertained 
for  their  lordships,  he  should  hold  himself 
blameable,  were  he  not  at  that  particular 
moment  to  agitate.    His  grace  then  said, 
that  a  hon.  kinsman    of  nis    (Mr.  Fox) 
had  received  information,  that  the  court 
of  France  had  actually  signed  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  the  deputies  of  the  Ame- 
rican Congress;    that   his  kinsman  had 
communicated    that    information   to    no 
other  person  but  himself,  and  that  it  had 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind 
from  the  channel  through  which  it  came, 
chat  if  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and  the 
whole  cabinet  council,  were  to  declare  the 
contrary,  they  could  not  do  away  that  con- 
viction which  he  felt  of  its  being  matter  of 
fact.     His  kinsman  had  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  put  the  question  to  the  mi- 
nister of  that  place,  who  had   given  an 
evasive  answer,  but  the  matter  was  of  too 
important  a  nature,  and  at  that  time  too 
immediately  critical,  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.     Some  explanation  was  due  to 
[3H] 
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their  lordships,  previous  to  their  entering 
into  debate  upon  Bills,  the  effect  of  whicn 
altogether  depended  on  the  drift  of  that 
expknation ;  he  therefore  hoped  one  or 
other  of  the  secretaries  of  state  would  rise, 
and  give  their  lordships  that  information 
on  the  subject,  which  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  be  masters  of.  If  the 
information  was  true,  it  was  absurd  to  in- 
sult parliament,  with  the  appearance  of 
reconciliation,  that  was  no  longer  practi- 
cable. If  ministers  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, they  were  culpable  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  concealing  intelligence  of  so 
important  a  nature  from  parliament;  and 
under  the  cover  of  that  concealment,  lead- 
ing it  into  measures  of  futility  and  public 
dishonour.  If  they  reply  in  tne  negative, 
their  conduct  was  still,  if  possible,  more 
reprehensible,  their  incapacity  more  glar- 
ing, in  being  entirely  wanting  in  that  spe- 
cies of  information,  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  their  stations  to  procure.  His  grace 
desired  the  House  to  recollect,  that  it  was 
on  the  5th  of  March,  he  put  this  question 
to  the  King's  ministers. 

Viscount  Weymouth  said,  the  noble 
'duke  had  himself  assigned  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  silence  of  every  lord  in  office, 
by  declaring)  that  if  they  and  the  whole, 
cabinet  denied  the  fact,  and  that  in  ever  so 
explicit  a  manner,  he  would  not  be  con- 
vinced, nor  give  up  his  belief  of  it.  Re- 
spect, however,  to  their  lordships,  and  that 
duty  which  he  always  conceived,  he  was 
bound  to  discharge,  by  giving  them  every 
possible  satisfaction  respecting  all  sorts  of 
questions  in  his  power  to  answer,  and  fit 
to  be  answered,  would  not  sufier  him  to 
remain  silent;  he  had,  indeed,  heard  of 
the  treaty  from  out-door  report,  and  he 
had  heard  that  an  hon.  gentleman  in  ano- 
ther place  had  asked  the  minister  the 
question,  and  received  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. With  regard  to  what  the  duke  had 
thrown  out,  the  most  convincing  way  of 
reply  would  be  not  to  argue  upon  it,  but 
to  come  immediately  to  the  point,  Sox 
which  reason  he  would  fully  and  fairly 
apeak  to  it ;  he  did  therefore,  in  the  plain- 
est and  most  precise  manner,  assure  their 
lordships,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  such 
treaty  having  been  signed  or  entered  into, 
between  the  court  of  France  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  Congress,  and  he  hoped  thpir 
lordships  would  not  fail  to  remenmer,  that 
it  was  on  the  5th  of  March  Jikewise,  that 
he  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  declared  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  treaty,  nor  had 
any  authentic   informatioo  of  any  such 
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treaty  being  either-in  contemplation  m 
existence. 

The  Duke  of  Grqfton  said,  thenoUi 
viscount  had  not  explicitly  replied  to  hii 
question ;  that  the  noble  viscount  took  'n 
up  at  the  time  that  it  was  meatioaedbf 
his  hon.  kinsman  in  the  lower  Hoot^; 
that  many  days  had  elapsed  since,  non 
than  sufficient  for  ministers  to  have  aaour 
talned  the  fact;  that  if  they  had  not  got  || 
the  truth  of  a  matter  so  exceeding  ip^ 
portant  to  be  known  at  this  presuu 
crisis,  it  must  appear  to  all  the  world  di|j 
the  King  of  Great-Britain  was  served  tj 
the  most  shamefully  ignorant  and  um 
formed  ministry  that  ever  undertook  t^ 
management  of'^public  a&irs.  His  gnq 
again  enforced  the  idea  of  its  beiog  trg 
that  such  a  treaty  had  been  signed,  J 
urged  the  King's  servants  to  tell  the  Hom 
all  they  knew  respecting  it.  ^ 

Viscount  Weymouth  declared,  thst^l 
noble  duke,  by  mentioning  his  hon.  Vm 
man  having  put  the  (question  in  the  lo^ 
House,  naturally  obliged  him  to  recori| 
that  point  of  time.  That  he  had  preciB(| 
and  plainly  stated  a  fact,  namely,  thit  k 
really  knew  not  a  word  of  any  such  treM 
having  been  signed.  j 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  secdj 
reading  of  the  American  Conciliatory^ 
was  then  read.  . 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  this  aHnta 
was  wrong  in  the  out-set,  and  hitbd 
continued  obstinately  to  persevere  iaia 
policy  and  injustice.  What  the  efieotf 
the  present  Bills  might  be,  he  did  not  |i 
tend  to  determine.  Wc  had  no  r^ 
tax  unrepresented  America.  The 
was  no  less  absurd  and  unjust,  than 
event  had  hitherto  proved  disgn 
and  unprosperous.  Englishmeny  as 
carried  their  rights  with  them,  oa 
first  migration,  so  they  retained 
spirit,  resolution,  and  firmness  of  Ei 
men,  in  bravely  asserting  and  n^ 
taining  those  rights.  The  constifa4i||| 
declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  no  Ei^| 
lishman  can  be  taxed  but  by  bis 
consent.  It  has  beep  the  langow 
ages,  since  the  first  foundation  m  the 
narchy.  The  most  weak,  cruel, 
and  ambitious  monarchs  have  al 
this  doctrine,  as  a  first  principle, 
rectly  to  be  controverted,  thoi^ 
have  oflen  attempted  to  evade  it* 
acknowledged  the  general  rule,  aod 
ventured  further  than  to  state  exoi 
to  it.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  t|^ 
of  this  country,  and  see  wbet^er  tfigr 
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Iftlid  sn  instant;  cettBmlj  not.  ^  The 
Mide  adopted  was  ingenioas  and  plausible', 
he  Kidg,  by  his  prerogative,  pretends  to 
lO  imeh  right ;  he  is  no  farther  concerned 
iisn  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legisla- 
urthk  asserting  it.  By  whoAi  are  dub" 
sets  to  be  taxed  ?  By  parliameAt  alone, 
r,  then,  parliametit  ii  solely  tested  with 
be  power  of  levying  taxes,  who  shall  deny 
yt  bcrWety  or  refuse  to  pay  those  taxes  ? 
fat  nere  H  is  clearly  perceivable,  that  a 
(Mntitutional  power  is  misapplied  in  the 
k»t  gross  nuoiner,  and  that,  too,  on  aft 
tea  the  most  preposterous  that  ever  en- 
tfed  into  the  mind  of  man. 
America,  say  the  friends  of  this  argument, 
t  represented  in  England ;  that  is,  the 
lune  of  representation  is  held  out,  while  no 
iKntial  quality  of  representation  is  pre- 
Inred.  The  repeal  of  tne  Stamp  Act,  how- 
rer,  pot  an  end  to  this  solemn  mockery  of 
itry  appearance  of  common  sense  and 
iVnfflon  justice;  virtual  representation 
is  given  up ;  and  the  next  year  a  more 
itkmaly  though  an  equally  unjust  claim, 
ta  set  up,  the  curious  distinction  between 
llemai  and  external  taxation.  The  su- 
ktmacv  of  this  country,  the  monopoly  of 
be  trade  of  America,  were  to  be  secured ; 
^  by  what  means  f  By  port-duties,  for 
h  pQq)08e  6f  raising  a  revenue.  Here, 
t  is  plain,  the  principle  was  the  same, 
bagnthe  mode  was  varied.  Who  could 
iy*  if  you  laid  on  one  duty  and  it  had 
M  acquiesced  in,  but  you  might  lay  on 
! hundred,  at^  that  to  any  extent,  and  on 
feftt  commodities  you  pleased?  The 
iritidple  of  both  was  equally  erroneous ; 
|l  alternative  remained,  but  that  the  co- 
nies should  tax  themselves,  or  be  slaves. 
Ktese,  he  said,  were  his  sentiments  from 
b  beginning,  as  well  when  he  had  the 
ioour  of  a  seat  in  the  other  House,  as 
^i  atid  he  should  die  in  them.  He  was 
jjtodous  that  they  were  equally  just,  ex- 
Mfient,  and  constitutional.  I  protest, 
W  be,  I  have  acted' throughout  uprightly, 
jt  tbe  best  of  my  judgment ;  and  1  appeal 
vGod  for  the  sincerity  of  ray  declarations, 
b  whom  I  hold  myself  accountable  for  my 
PMe  as  wen  as  private  conduct. 
[^'nie  English  constitution  binds  no  man, 
'er  than  by  his  otrit  consent;  and  I 
^  apply  the  argcrment  to  legislation  as 
as  taxation,  rlts  lordship,  from  spe- 
tivetealsoning,  adterted  to  facts;  and 
■^,  in  rf  variety  of  instances,  the 
hy,  foUy,  injustice,  and  even  irreli- 
conduct  of  nnnisters.  These  se- 
cbarges  he  nutintahied/  by  a  retro- 
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spect  to  their  several  measures.  Amongst 
the  most  leading  of  those,  were  the  ActI 
of  coercion,  passed  during  the  four  last 
years;  and,  as  the  epitome  of  the  whole, 
that  infamous  Bill  the  Quebec  Act,  by 
which  the  bloody  and  senseless  supersti* 
tions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  esta- 
blished in  so  wide  an  extent  of  the  British 
empire ;  and  our  Protestant  colonies,  as  it 
were,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  a  peo- 
ple inimical  to  them  on  account  of  reli- 
gion. This  preference  given  to  straneers 
and  Papists,  who,  by  the  Act  alluded  to, 
were  rendered  rivals  to  them,  though  no 
other  provocation  had  been  given,  was 
sufficietit,  in  his  opinion,  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent 
state ;  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  leading 
feature  in  that  system  of  despotism,  in- 
troduced into  our  counsels  since  thie  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign.  A 
system  designed  to  procure  submission  in 
every  instance  in  which  executive  govern- 
ment was  concerned.  A  submission  in 
religious,  as  well  as  civil  matters,  and  all 
made  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  go- 
vernors, not  the  happiness,  prosperity,  or 
confidence  of  the  eovertied.  Absolute 
supremacy,  and  absolute  submission,  were 
the  great  objects  of  the  reigning  politics 
for  some  years  past;  but,  thank  Godf 
that  system,  however  seemingly  perma- 
nent, was  at  the  eve  of  a  sudden  aissolu* 
tion.  Its  fate  was  on  the  point  of  being 
determined:  and  while  he  was  up,  he 
could  not  avoid  congratulating  their  lord- 
ships and  his  country,  that  in  the  midst  of 
their  calamity,  they  bad  the  consolation  to 
reflect,  that  the  resistance  of  America 
would  be  the  great  means  of  prolonging 
those  national  liberties  which,  m  point  m 
constitutional  effect,  though  not  of  form, 
had  been  nearly  extinguished,  and  must 
in  the  end  have  been  overthrown,  but  for 
the  ejcalted  virtues  and  heroic  spirit  o^ 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  did  not  rise^  to  make  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  ministers.  He  la<^ 
minted  the  cause  of  his  rising  in  some 
particulars  as  much  as  any  noble  lord  pre- 
sent. Ministers,  he  presumed,  may  have 
been  deluded  or  misled  themselves.  He 
reproached  none.  If  some  had  acted 
from  motives  of  pride  or  false  ambition, 
he  did  not  accuse  nor  insult  them  in  their 
ideal  schemes  of  folly ;  they  were  suffi- 
ciently humbled ;  pride  had  had  a  fall.  If 
any  had  conceived  high  expectations  of 
conquest,  it  was  needless  to  remind  them 
that  they  bad  ingbrioosly  failed.    And  i$ 
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revenge  was  the  great  motive  of  their  eon- 
duct*  even  the  very  persons  whom  they 
had  endeavoured  to  exterminate  or  lead  in 
chains,  must  pity  them  in  their  present 
humiliating  mortified  state,  suing  for  par- 
don at  the  foot  of  a  triumphant  enemy ; 
if  it  was  not  rather  a  just  punishment  for 
having  suffered  so  black  a  passion  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  motives  of  their  con- 
duct. On  the  whole,  he  thought,  that 
the  concessions  now  made,  considering 
the  inglorious  circumstances  which  ac- 
companied them,  would  terminate  as  in- 
effectually towards  procuring  reconcilia- 
tion, as  they  were  every  way  diseraceful. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  called  upon 
some  of  the  King's  servants  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  reasons  of  their  silence, 
and  why  they  had  abandoned  all  their 
former  high-soundiog  terms  of  the  su- 
premacy of  parliament,  and  unconditional 
submission,  and  now  came  to  sue  to  Ame- 
rica for  peace?  Such  a  silence,  he  ob- 
served, was  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Sufolk  replied,  that  he  did 
not  hear  any  thing  specially  urged  against 
the  Bills ;  when  he  did,  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  combat  the  objection. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  again,  he 
said,  to  deprive  the  noble  earl  of  the  be- 
nefit of  this  apology.  He  had  little  more 
expectations  of  peace  being  effected  by 
the  present  Bills,  than  from  any  of  the 
preceding  measures  adopted  by  ministers. 
He  was  convinced,  that  nothing  solid  was 
'intended;  that  th^  Bills  were  framed  with 
a  design  to  divide  America  on  one  side, 
and  to  keep  up  appearances  with  those 
who  supported  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment here  at  home.  He  did  not  assert 
this  on  any  vague,  speculative  imagination, 
that  ministers,  though  they  had  changed 
their  measures,  still  retained  their  former 
sentiments;  he  reasoned  from  the  Bills 
themselves.  The  preamble  of  the  com- 
missioners Bill  was  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted.  It  ^aid, 
that  all  the  troubles  had  originated  in  mis- 
representation— of  what?  Of  the  very 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Bill  itself, 
which  maintained  the  supremacy  of  this 
country  in  its  fullest  extenL  He  said, 
though  there  existed  no  other  objection 
to  the  measure,  the  vesting  in  the  crown 
the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  was 
sufficient  to  defeat  the  whole  scheme,  al- 
lowing government  to  be  perfectly  sin- 
cere. It  was  ridiculous,  in  this  instance, 
to  separate   the  crown  from  ministers: 


they  were  sjrnonimous  terms.  Who,  thes, 
were  to  be  the  real  negociators,  or  the  in- 
structors of  those  who  would  be  appoiDted 
to  negociate  ?  Most  assuredly  those  very 
ministers  who  had  been  the  persecotoit 
and  oppressors  of  America  1  Was  itpio* 
bable,  then,  that  the  Americans  would 
treat,  or. hold  any  communication  witk 
commissioners  thus  instructed?  If  snf 
man  could  believe  it,  he  pitied  bis  crs* 
dulity.  Can  the  Americans  expect  jm* 
tice  or  good  faith,  from  the  very  pen 
who  have  heaped  upon  them  the  most 
heard  of  cruelties,  and  unprecedented  od* 
pressions ;  who  have  acted  with  a  perfiq^ 
unparalleled,  and  with  an  insolence  not  te 
be  endured  ? 

The  noble  duke  read  the  Dedaratioa 
American  Independence  by  the  Coi 
and  after  commenting  on  it  paragraph 
paragraph,  appealed  to  ministers,  wbe 
they  meant  to  concede  the  several 
therein  set  forth,  or  subscribe  to  the 
n^ral  assertions  therein  contained  ? 
Declaration  asserted,  that  the  King  w» 
tyrant ;  complained  that  troops  had 
sent  and  quartered  among  them  wit 
their  consent ;  that  the  Admiralty 
were  a  grievance ;   that  Acts  suspei 
those  of  their  respective  assemblies 
been  passed  in  the  British  parliai 
that  the  Kins  having  acted  tyranni 
they  had  justly  withdrawn  themselves  fn 
his  allegiance;  that  the  judges  enjo ;' 
their  offices  during  pleasure,  were 
rendered  dependent  on  the  crown,  &c. 
short,  his  grace,  at  the  end  of  everj  i 
tence,  put  the  question  to  ministers,  w 
ther  in  any,  all,  or  Which  instance, 
would  instruct  their  commissioners  to 
sent,  acknowledge,  or  ratify,  on  the 
of  the  king  and  parliament,  those 
assertions  and  claims  ? 

AAer  condemning  that  part  of  the  Ds^ 
claration,  which  branded  the  King  ass^ 
rant,  for  whose  virtues,  he  said,  be  eottfi 
tained  the  highest  opinion,  his  grace  pr^ 
ceeded  to  shew  the  reasons  why  so  iode^ 
cent  and  disrespectful  a  language  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  This  was  M^ 
other  but  the  very  improper  and  unoouti*^ 
tutional  use  which  had  been  made  of  tbsf 
King's  name  from  the  beginning,  and  pre^ 
vious  to  the  present  unhappy  contests 
He  affirmed  that  this  was  evident,  ia 
almost  every  measure  which  mmister^ 
thought  fit  to  adopt.  Out  of  a  grest 
number,  he  should  select  two,  and  sulxnit  J 
to  their  lordships,  whether  the  charge  wm  | 
well  founded.    The  first  was  in  the  ciroh 
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IT  letter,  written  by  the  noble  lord  (Hills- 
DTOugh)  at  the  head  of  the  Amerioui 
epartnieDt,  dated  Whitehall,  1  Sth  of  May, 
r69,  in  which  that  noble  lord,  in  behalf 
;  himself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
ibinet,  promised  not  in  the  name  of  th^ 
iliiament,  but  in  that  of  the  King :  "  His 
bgesty'g  present  administration — ^his  Ma- 
tty's present  servants — his  Majesty  re- 
1  upon  yomr  prudence  and  fidelity — it  is 
I  Majesty's  intention,  &c.  that  no  fur- 
er  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
venue  shall  be  laid  on  the  colonies.'' 
ere,  said  his  grace,  the  King's  word  was 
icially  pledged  for  what  he  could  not 
nititutionally  perform.  It  was  not  com- 
tCDt  to  the  King  to  lay  on,  or  remit  any 
I;  when,  therefore^  the  promise  came 
be  performed,  the  colonies  looked  to 
sir  sovereign  for  the  performance  of  it ; 
Iministers  having  shifted,  by  so  doing 
idered  themselves  further  irresponsible ; 
dthis  may  account  in  some  measure  for 
i^ery  unbecoming  language  which  per- 
te  the  whole  performance  I  have  been 
idb^.  Again,  in  con8eauenG&  of  the 
Be  circular  letter,  b  which  is  contained 
li  remarkable  expression,  to  the  several 
pernors,  "  The  King  trusts  to  a  full  and 
^idt  explanation  of  his  isentiments;'' 
Ht  did  lord  Botetourt  tell  the  council 
i  House' of  Assembly  of  the  colony  of 
Igiuia,  in-  support  of  the  promises  con- 
M  in  the  said  letter?  Nothing  less 
lb  **  that  his  Majesty  would  rather  for- 
ihis  crown,  than  keep  it  by  deceit.'' 
After  asserting,  that  his  Majesty  had 
t  the  affection  of  his  American  subjects, 
'the  daring,  perfidious,  and  unconstitu- 
tti  language  of  ministers,  he  said  he 
ild  state  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
ttrity  of  one  of  them.  He  said,  the 
DmaJs  of  the  House  would  be  the  most 
doubted  documents  in  proof  of  what  he 
•about  to  sute.  It  was  on  the  18th  of 
9, 1770,wheD  the  very  same  administra- 
iias  that  which  now  directed  the  affiiirs  of 
•country  were  in  power,  that  he  moved 
tral  Resolutions,  expressing  a  censure 
the  same  noble  lord  ([Hillsborough^  and 
It  on  the  very  specific  ground,  chiefly, 
kh  he  had  now  seated.*  What  was  the 
iduct  of  the  noble  lord  ?  Very  different 
bed  from  that  of  the  noble  earl  at  the 
idof  the  Admiralty  on  a  recent  occasion, 
i  did  not  desire,  as  that  noble  earl  did, 
t  friefidly  aid  of  his  noble  friend  (lord 
wer)  to  do  what  his  own  delicacy  would 

•  See  Vol.  16,  p.  1018. 


not  permit  him,  that  of  moving  the  previ- 
ous question,  to  set  rid  of  the  resolutions. 
No,  the  noble  earl  then  at  the  head  of  the 
American  department,  had  the  modesty 
himself  to  move  an  adjournment. 

His  grace  said,  as  to  the  whole  measure, 
he  feared  it  would  miscarrv,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned.  This  •  being  his, 
opinion,  if  his  advice  was  taken,  he  would 
recommend  to  withdraw  the  troops.  Ame- 
rica still  retained  an  affection  for  this 
country.  He  had  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  colonies 
to  give  us  a  preference  in  point  of  com- 
merce. Such  a  commercial  intercourse 
would  be  no  less  advantageous  to  them 
than  to  us.  The  experience  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  shewed,  they  could  not' 
do  without  British  commodities ;  they  had 
them,  though  through  new  channels ;  and 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  merchants  in 
the  city  (Mr.  Glover)  assured  him,  that 
whether  friends  or  enemies,  they  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  severaKof  the 
commodities  they  want^,  so  well  else- 
where. It  was  certainly  thie  interest  of 
both  countries  to  live  on  terms  of  amity. 
If  his  advice  were  taken,  sooner  than  ha« 
zard  a  farther  continuance  of  the  war,  he 
would  recommend  to  declare  America  in- 
dependent, because  he  feared  we  must 
consent  to  it  at  last ;  however,  if  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  House,  that  the  experi- 
ment of  treaty  should  be  tried,  be  had  no 
objection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ame- 
rica should  i^rove  implacable  from  the 
cruelties  she  had  suffered,  and  the  injuries 
she  had  sustained,  and  should  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  in  preference 
to  England,  even  in  that  case,  he  would 
much  rather  withdraw  the  troops,  and 
leave  that  country  to  act  according  to  its 
own  pleasure,  than  continue  the  war^  in 
order  to  recover  what  we  had  lost  by  our 
own  imprudence  and  pernicious  counsels. 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough  said,  that  the 
noble  duke  had  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  him,  by  no  means  well  founded.  He 
never  used  the  Kind's  name  in  an  impro- 
per, unconstitutional  manner ;  he  appealed 
m  particular  to  the  letter  now  mentioned, 
and  begged  it  might  be  read.  [It  was  read 
by  the  clerk.]  He  complained  how  cruelly 
and  unjustly  he  had  been  attacked ;  and 
appealed  to  their  lordships,  whether  there 
was  a  single  passage  in  that  letter,  which 
could  justify  the  imputation  thrown  upon 
him  by  the  noble  duke,  of  his  mentioning 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  King's  ser- . 
vantS|  as  solely  the  King's  measures^  or. 
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personally  ascribable  to  hito.  He  Tkerer 
wished  to  shelter  his  conduct,  as  a  minister, 
behind  the  name  of  a  king.  Those  who 
acted  with  him  knew  the  contrary.  If 
any  doubt  remained,  relative  to  the  fair 
interpretation  of  that  letter,  its  true,  com- 
ment must  be  the  King's  speech,  which 
accompanied  it,  and  was  inclosed  in  it.  In 
that  his  Majesty's  sentiments,  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  America,  were  laid  open; 
and  it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  mi- 
nisters would,  or  that  governors  dare  pledge 
themselves,  for  any  measure  contradictory 
to  thnt  speech. 

His  lordship  affirmed,  that  he  never  en- 
tertamed  a  second  opinion  respecting  Ame- 
rica. He  always  thought,  and  should  ever 
think,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  em- 
pire was  vested  m  the  legislature  of  this 
country ;  and  if  a  difference  of  opinion, 
upon  the  principle  of  those  Bills,  should 
cause  a  division,  he  should  give  one  more 
proof  that  he  had  not  deserted  his  princi- 
ples. He  said,  that  nothing  but  necessity 
could  justify  the  present  Bills,  and  that  too 
of  such  a  nature,  as  caused  a  necessity  of 
concealing  it  He  had  every  reason  to 
think  that  administration  had  not  deserted 
their  principles,  though  they  had  changed 
their  measures ;  and  that  while  they  pro- 
posed the  present,  they  proposed  tnem 
with  shaptie.  They  blushed  when  they 
found  themselves  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
adopt  them,  and  that  from  reasons  which, 
perhaps,  could  not  be  properly  or  safely 
declared.  He  blushed  himself,  nay  more, 
he  felt  for  the  honour  of  his  much-injured 
country,  which  had,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, felt  this  the  most  disgraceful  day  she 
ever  experienced.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, such  as  the  Bills  were,  he  should  not 
oppose  them,  unless  the  mere  question  of 
principle  should  come  into  discussion,  and 
bring  on  a  division ;  because,  be  our  mis- 
fortunes what  they  may,  which  he  chiefly 
attributed  to  a  want  of  alacrity,  firmness, 
and  decision  of  the  ministers,  he  wonld 
rather  confide  in  the  present  ministers  than 
any  other. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  contended,  that 
the  first  passage  in  Che  circular  letter  per- 
sonally: referred  to  the  King,  as  an  inoivi- 
dual  distinguished  from  his  servants ;  and 
when  the  intentions  of  the  King's  minis- 
ters, of  not  meaning  to  lay  further  taxes 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue^  and 
to  repeal  the  port  dntiea  upon  commercial 
principles  follow,  the  King's  servants  are 
therein  described  as  only*  acting  by  the 
atder,  and  under  the  ioflueiice  of  their 


sovereign ;  but  if  any  doubt  remained  i 
the  true  import  and  political  constmctis 
of  the  speech  and  the  letter,  the  privn 
instructions  which  accompanied  both  aigi 
be  easily  guessed  by  that  passage  in  hi 
Botetourt  s  speech  to  the  coitocil  as 
house  of  burgesses  of  the  province  of  Vl 
ginia,  where  his  lordship  teUs  them,  «*  dM 
his  Majesty  would  rather  forfeit  hk  crowi 
than  keep  it  by  deceit."  .  It  was,  theK 
fore,  the  delusion  and  deceit  of  mioisisi 
which  the  Congress  in  their  decbniid 
of  independence,  mistakenly  imputed  i 
the  King.  It  was  upon  this  ground  thl 
his  Majesty  was  first  dethroned  fVooi  1| 
dominion  he  held  over  their  hearts  and  i 
fections.  This  was  the  circumstance  | 
which,  he  presumed,  more  than  any  odU 
the  people  of  America  withdrew  their  i 
legiance.  If  ministers  had  acted  croel 
if  parliament  had  acted  opprcasivdy,  ■ 
right  of  the  crown  could  never  have  ood 
into  controversy.  The  farthest  they  eii 
pretended  to  go,  was  to  say,  "  we  aU 
readily  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  sMi 
king,  btit  we  will  be  bound  by  no  )M 
which  we  do  not  consent  to,  no  govemnd 
we  cannot  controul.'*  They  took  the  ni 
ter  up  upon  principles  of  genuine  li?|i 
gism,  as  distinguished  from  Toryism*  V 
Tories  of  1688  said,  the  kin^  had  Oi 
cated ;  the  Whigs,  that  he  had  deseilj 
his  crown,  and  thereby  left  the  peopkn 
liberty  to  establish  what  foos  ot  govei( 
ment  they  pleased.  So,  in  the  present  H 
stance,  as  soon  as  the  King  made  4 
upon  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects  j 
America,  they  began  to  reason  like  il 
Whigs  of  England.  They  said,  thod 
unjustly,  that  he  was  a  tyrant ;  thflh| 
had  deserted  the  government,  and  ftM 
ed  his  dominion  over  them  as  sovefojfl 
and  that  of  course  they  were  at  libertj  l| 
institute  another  in  its  stead.  j 

The  Earl  of  auffhik  answered  theBsil 
of  inconsistency,  charged  on  him  ana  M 
rest  of  the  King's  servants,  in  refotioB  I 
the  present  Bills.  He  said,  it  was  a  m 
doctrine  hi  politics,  which  was  suppssetf  a 
bind  a  roan  to  the  same  conduct  in  aU , 
sible  situations.  He  alwaya  ondenti 
that  minislers,  indeed  all  men,  suited 
craped  their  conduct  to  circoi 
events  and  exigencies.  Were  it 
wise,  no  person  would  be  afree  agent; 
would,  ifldead,  possess  tlie  powers  ef 
crimination  and  judgment  to  no  , 
if  he  was  foibid  the  exercise  ci  tlfenl 
only  permitted  to  retain  the  liberty  cf  i 
ing  wrong.    He  waa  free  to 
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lat  he  ooce  entertained  a  Tery  different 
^Q  from  the  measures  noi^  offered  to 
ijrir  lordships*  consideration.  He  thought, 

I  we  had  a  right,  so  we  should!  have  exer- 
ted the  right  of  every  species  of  govern- 
(Dtal  controul  over  America.  He  thought, 
[inainteuance  of  that  right,  we  were  jus- 
ted in  coiopeliinff  the  cdonies  to  acknow- 
fgjs  it.  He  had  every  reason  to  think, 
It  as  we  had  the  means  of  compulsion, 
tissue  of  the  dispute  would  have  been 
^pondent  to  those  means.  He  was 
pnnced  now,  that  it  was  every  way  more 
le  to  depart  from  this  plan,  m  some  in- 
^csi,  and  concede,  than  persist  in  it ; 
^  in  all  this  he  could  perceive  no  con- 
idictioa;  circumstances  had  materially 
|Higed,  and  so  had  his  opinion :  but  as  to 
^  he  first  acted  upon,  he  still  thought 
|D  right ;  and  was  willing  to  believe  the 
pttares  adopted  in  consequence  of  them 
|rt  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  from 
pe  untoward  accidents  that  could  nei- 

fbe  foreseen,  nor  provided  against.  It 
been  strongly  relied  upon  in  debate, 
$  America  would  spurn  the  offers  held 
t  in  those  Bills.  For  his  part,  be  was  of 
{try  different  opinion.  He  had  the  most 
foubted  information,  that  the  Ameri« 

II  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  and 
lid  therefore  embrace  any  reasonable 
Ifoiitions  of  peace  and  civil  security, 
jtiupposicg  that  the  colonies  should  ro- 
ll to  treat,  he  could  assure  their  lord- 
^  that  this  nation  had  still  powerful 
inirces  in  men  and  money;  and  he 
iMed,  a  spirit  equal  to  the  maintaining 
idieir  rights,  and  the  asserting  of  their 
Ipar  against  every  power  of  every  kind, 
0  dared  to  withholci  one,  or  insult  the 

E  He  so  far  agreed  with  the  noble 
that  the  concessions  in  the  Bills 
re  not  intended  to  go  so  far  as  to  con* 
Is  the  dependency  of  the  colonies  on 
pt  Britain ;  for  if  the  former  persisted 
iheir  claim  of  independencyi  he  could 
ire  his  grace,  it  would  never  be  ed- 
ited. 

^1  Temple  said,  he  came  down  to  ex- 
ll^his  highestindignation  and  contempt 
measure  contained  in  the  present 
especially  the  commissioners  Act, 
was  a  pretended  cq)y  of  that,  for 
ering  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
Amie,  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
relative  to  an  union  between  Eng- 
ai|d  Scotland.    But  what  was  the 
and  spirit;  of  the  Act  now  on  the 
?  Why,  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
weiEe  detoed ;  the  terais  were  pro- 


claimed ;  the  point  in  issue  was  given  up ; 
taxation  expressly,  and  supremacy  by  im- 
plication ;  and  upon  what  grounds  i  Be- 
fore we  know  that  the  other  party  would 
even  so  much  as  treat,  vou  tell  America 
your  terms ;  you  give  them  up  so  much 
certain :  you  encourage  them  to  look  for 
more.  Will  they  not  at  least  hold  you  x6 
your  promise  ?  Are  they  not  at  liberty  to 
msist  for  as  much  as  they  please  ?  And 
even  if  the  fate  o£  war  should,  afler  a 
long  and  ruinous  contest,  declare  in  our 
favour,  are  not  you,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
bound  to  your  first  engagement  ?  What 
was  just,  fair,  and  equit&le,  can  never 
change  its  nature ;  so  that  by  disclostnff 
your  plan,  you  leave  America  to  demand 
any  thing  she  may  think  proper,  and  bind 
yourselves,  should  the  colonies  refuse,  to 
fight,  not  for  your  rights,  which  are.aU 
ready  given  up  in  this  Bill,  but  for  what- 
ever America  may  chuse  to  ask.  His  lord* 
ship  contended,  that  no  similar  instance 
existed  in  the  history  of  negotiation.  The 
Bills  carried  with  them  certain  ruin  to  this 
country ;  or  were  merely  meant  to  deceive 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  commis- 
sioners were  armed  with  full  powers  to 
treat,  without  disclosing  the  real  intentions 
of  parliament,  offers  might  be  indifferently 
made,  and  each  party  having  agreed  on 
certain  fundamental  points,  might  then^' 
after  consulting  their  principals,  be  armed 
with  new  and  sufficient  powers  to  bring 
the  treaty  to  a  fair  and  full  conclusion. 
He  was  against  the  Bill  in  point  of  prin« 
ciple ;  but  even  if  he  were  not,  this  mode 
adopted,  of  informing  those  with  whom  you 
were  to  treat,  wit^v  ^^^  great  outlines  of 
your  plan,  was  a  sufficient  reason  with  him 
for  giving  the  Bill  his  most  hearty  negative* 
Whatever  the  real  disposition  df  the 
House  might  be,  he  could  not  teU :  but 
whether  or  not  a  division  should  take 
place,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  acquaints 
ing  their  lordships,  that  he  had  called  upon 
a  noble  friend  of  his  that  morning,  who,  aa 
the  last  act  of  his  political  life,  learning  he 
was  coming  down,  gave  him  his  proxy,  and 
desired  he  might  give  it « against  the  BilL 
The  noble  lord  to  whom  he  aliudedi  he 
said,  was  lord  Milton. 

His  lordship  said,  he  believed  America 
had  aimed  at  independency  from  the  be« 
ginninff.  He  was  assured  by  an  boo.  rela< 
tion  of  his,  now  deceased  (the  late  Mr. 
Grenville)  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so,  that 
he  applied  to  the  people  of  America 
throuj^  the  channel  of  their  friends  in  the 
city,  to  assist  in  what  manner  might  prove- 
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agreeable  to  them,  towards  relieving  this 
country  from  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
burdens,  according  to  their  means,  whidh 
had  been  necessarily  incurred  in  defend- 
ing them  in  the  course  of  the  late  war, 
previous  to  his  proposing  the  Stamp  Act : 
out  after  several  communications  and  let- 
ters on  the  subject  between  the  persons 
concerned,  the  colonies  absolutely  refused 
to  contribute,  in  any  manner,  a  single  shil- 
ling. He  bad  another  strong  reason  to 
confirm  him  in  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
that  was,  the  pointed  observations  con- 
tained in  the  letters  attributed  to  M.  Mont- 
calm, which  indeed  bear  the  stamp  of  pre- 
diction, m^re  than  hypothetical  reasoning*. 
The  authenticity  of  those  letters  had  been 
often  disputed ;  but  he  could  affirm,  that 
he  saw  them  in  manuscript,  among  the 
papers  of  a  minister  now  deceased,  long 
oefbre  they  made  their  appearance  in  print, 
and  at  a  time  when  American  indepen- 
dency was  in  the  contemplation  of  a  very 
few  persons^  indeed.  His  lordship,  after 
imputing  to  administration  every  mischief, 
which  folly,  ignorance,  temerity,  and  pol- 
troonery, were  capable  of  effecting,  charged 
them  directly,  m  the  present  instance, 
with  downright  imposition.  He  asked 
them,  what  possible  good  could  result  from 
the  present  Bills,  if  what  was  generally, 
nay  univer^ly,  believed  without  doors  was 
true?  He  meant  the  famous  manifesto 
issued  by  the  American  aeents  in  France 
in  December,  1776,  in  which  they  specially 
declare  themselves  independent  or  Great 
Britain,  renounce  all  future  connexion 
with  us,  and  inform  the  several  sovereign 
powers  in  Europe,  particularly  those  of 
France,  Spain,  Germany  and  Prussia,  that 
they  intended  to  send  ambassadors,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  and  hold  out  to 
them,  as  an  encouragement,  those  general 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
commerce  to  be  carried  on  with  a  mer- 
cantile and  trading  people,  and  the  reci- 
procal interest  arising  from  such  an  inter- 
course. He  asked  the  ministers,  if  they 
knew  any  thing  of  this  public  declaration 
and  invitation  ?  And  no  answer  being  re- 
turned, he  observed,  that  he  was  convinced 
ministers  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  than  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom. His  lordship,  after  condemning 
ministers  for  raising  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
relative  to  the  new  levies,  and  letting  it 
down  by  this  disgraceful  measure,  which, 
he  said,  went  to  throw  this  country,  its  par- 
liament, and  the  people  at  large,  at  the 
feet  of  the  deputiesof  theCongressi  Messrs, 


Franklin  and  Deane,  represented  miii 
ters,  as  in  the  act  of  doing  homage  i 
those  personages  in  sack-doth  and  asbc 
Thepresent  Bills,  said  he,aresodisgraoei 
in  every  point  in  which  they  are  to  1 
viewed,  that  venitiumma  dies  may  novj 
unhappily  applied  to  the  glory  of  fl 
country !  The  late  lord  Granville  predidi 
that  such  a  day  would  come :  but  noCKf 
short  of  the  most  rooted  folly,  and  tj 
most  abject  cowardice  in  ministen,  ooi 
have  accelerated  it  so  rapidly.  With  i 
gard  to  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  eq 
a  revenue  from  America,  I  never  eott 
tained  a  doubt  of  it,  nor  that  the  colod 
secretly  looked  forward  to  independesri 
The  letters  I  have  already  alluded  to  pi« 
it;  it  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  ai|| 
that  America  had  no  such  view,  till  oe( 
polled  to  it  by  the  rigour  of  this  coonlj 
On  the  whole,  his  lordship  predicted,  m 
the  present  Bills,  if  passea,  would  pml 
ineffectual.  The  commissionoB  who  sM 
act  under  them  would  be  treated  with  e^ 
tempt ;  and  the  national  character  wod 
be  additionally  disgraced.  While  he  rep^ 
bated  the  pusillanimity  and  obstii 
administration,  he  lamented  the 
condition  of  this  country;  reduced, 
their  hands,  to  make  a  public  ofier-< 
terms,  without  knowing  whether 
terms  would  be  accepted ;  men  who 
shewn  to  the  whole  world  they  wersL 
capable  of  conducting  a  war ;  and  wk 
now  preparing  to  give  another  prorfj 
their  incapacity,  by  shewing  they  do  a| 
know  how  to  make  peace. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr. 
Hinchcliffe),  after  assuring  the  Hi 
that  he  had  determined,  while 
of  coercion  were  pursued,  not  to 
their  lordships  again  with  the  vain 
tion  of  his  objections,  added — BuCsolit 
as  I  have  ever  been  for  reconcilit 
upon  the  best  terms,  which  from  tinsJ 
time  could  be  had  with  America ;  Icmj 
but  congratulate  your  lordships  oo  d| 
concurrence  of  our  sentiments,  that  pel^ 
with  our  colonies  is  acknowledged  to! 
according  to  the  expression  of  a  noble  Ml 
in  office,  highly  proper,  at  least,  if  not,  ^ 
another  noble  earl,  a  friend  to  adminiitil 
tion,  declares,  absolutely  necessary.  Itv 
vertheless  appears  to  me,  there  is  but  li 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  vll 
dom  which  our  experience  has  porcbtd 
at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  ana  treasori 
may  still  prove  abortive,  from  the  m 
imagination,  that  America,  circumstsod 
as  she  is  now,  will  be  induced  to  treat  i 
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dly  wbfle  the -sword  is  drawn  against  her, 
ud  while  the  terms  of  reunion,  are,  after 
the  oonunissioners  shall  have  approved 
hetDf  to  be  still  left  subject  to  the  con- 
roal  of  parliament.  It  was  this  claim  of 
Mrliament  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of 
he  contributions,  which  principally  caused 
be  former  propositions  to  be  rejected; 
kid  while  the  least  uncertainty  remains, 
rhether  the  concessions  mutually  agreed 
poo,  will  finally  be  satisfactory  and  con- 
iiisive,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  reasonable 
»  expect,  that  there  can  be,  on  the  part 
f'  America,  that  degree  of  confidence, 
rbich  is  the  only  foundation  of  peace.  I 
nbmit  these  doubts  to  your  lordships' 
ODsideration,  on  a  supposition,  that  Ame- 
ica  is  not  yet  formally  connected  with 
^nce :  should  that  be  the  case,  as  a  no« 
le  duke  has  assured  us  it  is ;  all  delibera- 
ion  on  these  propositions,  is,  1  fear,  vain 
lid  nugatory :  toe  circumstances  of  our 
ituation  call  your  attention  to  matters  o£ 
lore  immediate  concern ;  nor  is  the  ques- 
ion,  whether  we  are  to  give  up  all  hopes 
f  regaining  America  by  the  sword,  but 
ow  we  are  to  get  our  troops  back  again 
Isaiety?  But,  UT  haply,  America  is  still 
i  liberty  to  treat  with  us,  the  only  way  of 
oing  it  effectually  is  to  acquire  her  con-  . 
fiencCp  by  giving  her  first  every  testimony  < 
f  oar  own.  Is  it  possible  to  expect  she 
fill  consent  to  such  a  peace,  as  we  may 
Unk  honourable,  unless  she  is  first  con- 
laced,  we  no  longer  mean  hostilities  f 
!be  propositions,  worded  as  they  are, 
lean  to  imply  acknowledgment  of  Great- 
intain's  supremacy.  A  noble  earl  has 
lid,  that  the  Americans  do  virtually  re- 
Kince  tlieir  independence,  if  they  con- 
Ittl  at  all  to  treat  with  the  commissioners, 
cannot,  therefore,  but  observe,  that  these 
(Dpositioos  do  at  the  same  time  admit, 
lat  independence  is  hot  (as  it  has  been 
lea  asserted  to  be)  the  general  and  main 
yect  of  America^  I  am,  indeed,  per- 
Hided,  that  it  was  not  so  from  the  begin- 
log ;  and  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  there 
;  still  among  those  descendants  of  £ng* 
ribmen,  attachment  enough  left  to  the 
ock  from  whence  they  sprung,  not  only 
^  make  them  wish  for  reunion,  but  dis- 
ise  them  likewise  to  consult  the  honour 
id  dignity  of  their  mother  country,  if 
iply  they  were  convinced,  that  she  neither 
leans  to  deceive  them  at  present,  or  op- 
sess  them  for  the  future. 

Lord  Osborne  said,  soon  after  he  was 
inoured  with  a  seat  in  the  other  House, 
bere  a  dutiful  petition  being  presented 
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by  a  respectable  colony,  it  was  rejected, 
with,  what  appeared  to  him,  a  degree  of 
passion  and  asperity  very  unbecoming  the 
dignity  and  wisdom  of  so  respectable  an 
assembly.  [It  was  a  petition  from  the 
province  of  New- York,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  tea  duty.]  He  said  he  thought  the 
present  Bills  well  suited  to  produce  the 
efiects  expected  from  them.  £very  ma- 
terial objection  to  the  claims  of  this  coun- 
try were  removed.  Taxation  was  relm-^ 
Quished  farther  than  it  depended  on  the* 
duty  and  generosity  of  the  Americans 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  su* 
premacy  of  this  country  was  asserted,  and 
would,  if  accommodation  took  place,  be 
preserved.  The  only  colour  of  an  objec« 
tion  to  the  Bills  was,  what  had  been  stated 
by  a  noble  duke  early  in  the  day,  that  a 
treaty  had  been  entered  into  by  the  Con- 
gress delegates  and  the  French  court ;  but 
even  though  this  report  should  prove  true, 
he  did  not  yet  despair  but  America  would 
quit  her  former  engagements,  and  return 
to  her  native  country. 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  considered  the 
Bills  in  two  points  of  view,  in  both  of 
which,  he  said,  they  were  defective,  and 
proceeded  upon  wrong  principles.  The 
first  was,  the  implied,  tliough  not  the 
avowed  motives  for  adopting  the  present 
measure,  as  leaving  no  other  alternative 
for  us  to  embrace  but  approving  them,  or 
suffering  America  to  render  herself  inde- 
pendent ;  the  other,  the  means  proposed 
of  preventing  the  latter  part  of  the  alter* 
native  from  taking  effect.  On  the  first  of 
these,  he  said,  he  would  never  consent 
that  America  should  be  independent.  The 
idea  he  ever  entertained  of  the  connection 
between  both  countries  was,  that  they 
should  have  one  friend,  one  enemy,  one 
purse,  and  one  sword;  and  that  Great- 
Britain  should  superintend  the  interests  of 
the  whole,  as  the  great  controuling  power. 
That  both  countries  should  have  but  one 
will,  though  the  means  of  expressing  that 
will  might  be  different,  distinct,  and  varied. 
He  contended*  that  all  this  might  have 
been  procured  not  long  since ;  and  he  still 
retained  strong  hopes  that  it  could  be  ef- 
fected, and  that,  too,  without  measures  of 
blood.  It  was  once  optional,  and  still  po6« 
sible;  and  he  would  never  adopt  any 
scheme  which  would  go  to  dissever  our 
colonies  from  us ;  for  as  soon  as  that  event 
should  take  place,  then,  added  his  lord- 
ship emphatically,  '<  the  sun  of  Great- 
Britain  is  set,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  a 
powerful  or  respectable  people,  the  mo- 
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ment  that  the  independency  of  America  is 
agreed  to  by  oar  goremment!*'   These 
terms,  he  asserted,  the  Congress  troold 
Bare  agreed  to  a  rery  short  time  since, 
and  he  ned  hopes  they  might  still  be  ob-' 
tained.    He  reprobated  treaties  of  com- 
merce, as  the  most  ridiculous  things  in  the 
worid;  shewing,  by  a  Tariety  of  historical 
precedents,  that  those  which  had  at  the 
time  of  nJaking  them  been  deemed  the 
wisest,  had  always  failed,  and  turned  out 
to  no  effect :  there  was  a  little  difference, 
he  declared,  between  treaties  of  commerce 
and  laws  of  trade.   The  latter  were  stable, 
and  always  worth  attending  to.    He  ad- 
Tised  ministers  etemaQy  to  hold  this  dis- 
tinction in  their  minds,  and  never  to  give 
up  the  Navigation  Act*    Upon  the  subject 
of  treaties,  he  instanced  the  famous  one 
made  with  Portugal  in  1703,  and  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Methueo,  our  then  ambas- 
sador at  that  court;  said  it  was  hardly 
ratified,  when  it  began  to  be  broke  or 
evaded ;  tifl  at  length  it  is  dwindled  to  al- 
most nothing :  he  had  taken  great  pains 
while  in  office  himself  to  inforce  it ;  but 
he  found  it  was  ipapracticable ;  or,  if  prac- 
ticable, it  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble. 
Trade  and  commerce  between  independent 
states  of  different  interests,  would  not  be 
restrained ;  they  would  of  course  fall  into 
their  natural  diannels,  in  spite  of  eveir 
attempt  to  eive  ,them  a  different  or  arti- 
ficial direction.    Trade  laws  were  of  quite 
si  different  nature ;  they  were  solemn  com- 
pacts, in  which  the  interests  of  the  con- 
tracting   parties    were    reciprocal,    and 
founded  on  the  same  basis.    Such  were 
the  connections  between  all  states  and 
their  colonies ;  and  such  were  the  obliga- 
tions of  interest  and  good  faith,  for  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  such  compacts.  Among 
the  first  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest,  he  ranked  the  trade  law  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  12nd,  which 
united  the  commercial  interests    of  the 
whole  British  empire.    That  could  never 
be,  in  his  opinion,  equitably,  nay,  wisely 
broken.    It  was  judiciously  framed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  itis 
several  dependencies;   and,  if  ever  dis- 
solved, would,  in  all  probability,  terminate 
in  the  ruin  of  the  parties  concerned.    Even 
should  we  be  so  unlucky  as  not  to  succeed 
hi  regaining  the  confidence  of  America, 
let.it  he  remembered,  that  at  one  time 
when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant, 
and  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
an  usurper,  at  a  time,  too,  when  Scotland 
was  divided  from  England,  tlni  country 


was  in  so  floarishing  a  state,  dot  cmy 
European  power  cxrarted  her  frieadiliip 
and  alliance,  and  there  were  6or700»Q0QC 
in  the  Treasury.    Ireland  was  also  equ^ 
flourishing.  Henry,  the  nsarpePsMDyVSi 
implicitly  obeyed  there,  every  part  of  the 
government  o^  that  kingdom  had  in  proper 
effect,  and  the  Treasury  there  also  Bid  » 
vend  hundred  thdusana  pounds  in  it  Tlie 
cause  of  this  was  the  good  sense,  the  jodg- 
ment,  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  Oliwr 
Cromwell  possessed.    Government  ms  in 
his  time  conducted  upon  principles  of  joi- 
tice,  and  not  on  principles  of  corruption. 
At  that  glorious  period,  DenmariE  m* 
happy  to  stand  on  terms  of  amity  with 
this  countiy •    Sweden  sued  for  an  affisnoT 
with  her.     Holland  courted  her  fiiead*' 
ship,  and  dreaded  her  power.    PMtsfil 
sought  her  alliance  and  protection;  asli 
Spain  and  France  alternately  coDteadet 
wiiieh  of  them  shoald  stand  highest  io  bar] 
nvoor. 

His  lordship  expressed  the  strong 
sentiments  of  disapprobation  of  everj  x* 
that  tended  to  admit  the  iodependencj 
America,  though  allusions  to  such  an 
mission  had  been  dropped  in  the  HooM^ 
even  from  penons  in  office.    He  did    ^ 
mean,  that  he  never  would  agree  to  s 
nection  with  the  colonies  as  iBd< 
states:   circumstances  might  creates 
cessity  for  such  a  submission,  though 
could  not  justiffr  the  folly  or  treachi 
an  administration,   whidi  should  r 
him  and  the  nation  to  so  abject  a 
tion :  but  he  asserted,  that  when  die 
came.  On  which  American  in 
should  be  acknowledged  by  that  H 
he  trusted,  that  House  would,  with 
voice,  call  for  justice  on  those  who 
be  the  occasion  of  so  fatal  a  neccsri^* 

His  lordship  ridiculed  the  hope  of 
ing  any  thing  from  America  by 
cifu  alliances.  Such  alliances  were 
by  experience  to  be  binding  no 
than  mutual  interest  connected  the  \ 
The  treaty,  therefore,  said  to  be  _ 
with  France,  had  nothing  in  it  toalsna 
unless  the  acknowledgment  of  i 
dency ;  but  if  the  war  was  in 
an  end  to,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
pie  a  little  restored  to  us,  much 
hoped  fi-om  the  inclinations  of  1^^ 
having  the  same  religion,  the  same  M 
^age,  the  same  relations,  and  intenrovd 
interests  with  us.  Besides,  there  wOll 
many  cool,  dispassionate,  and  able  meal 
the  Congress ;  who,  when  they  came  li 
judge,and  looked  fbnrard  to  ^nse^oics^ 
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itwai  extreindy  probaUe»  that,  indepen- 
dent of  their  attachment  to  the  parent 
rtate  and  those  other  strong  motives  of  af- 
kctioB,  they  would  plainly  perceive^  that 
I  coonection  with  this  codntry  would  be 
jie  best  means  of  advancing  the  interest 
li  ihek  own.  But  if  every  honest,  every 
rirtaous  means,  which  could  now  be  sug* 
^edy  for  restoring  them  to  our  emnire, 
iKNild  finally  prove  abortive,  we  haa,  in 
be  late  annals  of  our  own  historvj^  a  lesson 
if  hope  (alluding  to  lord  Chatham's  ad- 
ainifttration)  which  should  console  us  for 
he  calamities  which  we  now  feel  or  ap- 
veheod,  and  will  shew  us,  that  under  a 
niTe  administration,  we  may  yet  exist  as 
a  empire,  nay,  even  flourish  as  we  for- 
Mrly  did,  without  a  connection  with 
kmerica.  The  strength  of  the  nation  is 
owerful  beyond  conception,  whilst  the 
iople  have  a  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
ri  valour  of  their  rulers* 
His  lordship  said,  that  peace  at  any  rate 
M  preferable  to  war ;  and  so  far  as  those 
mis  went  towards  that  object,  he  would 
pre  them  his  assent :  two  of  them  he  was 
lady  to  support ;  but  he  would  give  his 
i^ative  to  the  Bill  for  appointing  com- 
msio/iere,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  in- 
icacious;  for  the  Conffress,  seeing  the 
ieception  intended  by  it,  in  authorising 
be  commissioners  to  treat  with  separate 
jsdies  of  the  people,  and  that  its  object 
is  to  divide  them,  would  never  suffer 
kem  to  advance  from  the  lines  of  their 
Imp;  and  the  apprehension  qf  their 
ms  being  afterwards  receded  from  by 
niiament  at  the  instance  of  a  weak  and 
bcdtful  administration,  would  prevent 
very  possible  good. 

^In  this  part  of  his  argument,  his  lord- 
kip  stated  the  obstacles  America  had  to 
mtend  with,  in  case  she  should  insist 
poD  independence,  and  take  measures 
Kordingly;  provided  we  employed  the 
Ksna  properly,  which  were  yet  in  our 
ower.  He  said,  to  the  southward  we  had 
le  Fbridas ;  to  the  northward  Nova  Sco- 
i^  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Cape 
ketoo.  In  point  of  conquest,  we  were  in 
osiession  ox  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
laten  Island,  Lon^  Island,^  besides  the 
kjr  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  environs, 
ie  confessed,  all  this  did  n(^  hdd  out  any 
nspect  of  conquest ;  but  perhaps  it  held 
nt  objects  of  a  more  substantial  nature. 
ft  might  command  the  navigation  of  the 
iver  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  and 
Ite  communication  of  the  Lakes.  In  such 
ft  event,  tbni,  as  America  proving  re&ac- 
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tory  to  aO  reasonable  terms  'of  concilia* 
tion,  the  oommand  of  their  coasts  by  su- 
perior fleets,  and  the  occupying  such  parti 
m  the  interior  country,  as  would  best  an- 
swer the  keeping  them  in  awe  and  alarm, 
and  maintaining  such  posts,  and  opening 
such  necessary  commnuications  as  might 
be  most  conducive  to  our  views,  not  thosa 
of  coercion  or  conquest;  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  colonies  would  soon  find  them* 
selves  compelled  to  break  their  foreign 
engagements,  and  seek  our  protection 
upon  fair,  constitutional,  and  secure 
ffrounds.  To  effect  this,  there  ought  to 
be  at  least  a  complete  army  in  Canada,  of 
12,00a  Halifax  ought  to  be  strongly 
garrisoned,  an4  sufficient  defences  mSdm 
to  it  as  a  place  of  arms.  The  troops  oi)ight 
to  be  recalled  from  Philadelphia,  if  they 
had  not  already  made  a  similar  exit  from 
it  to  that  they  made  from  Boston,  where 
their  stay  can  otherwise  terminate  only  in 
starvation,  captivity,  or  defeat.  After 
pointing  out  what  ought  to  be  pursued^ 
should  America  prove  averse  to  reconci- 
liation, he  contrasted  the  cruel  and  ridi- 
culous conduct  of  ministers.  He  said  ha 
would  not,  nor  could  attribute  such  ope- 
rations to  the  good  sense  and  humanity  of 
British  seamen,  or  British  soldiers.  Ha 
presumed  they  had  their  instructions  from 
nence.  Marching,  countermarching,  em- 
barkations, debarkations,  fruitless  expedi- 
tions, defieats,  depredations  coastwise, 
burning  of  towns  and  villages,  employing 
foreign  mercenaries,  savages,  acalpingi 
tomuiawking,  Sec,  He  said  the  war  was 
conducted  systematically  wrong  from  the 
outset;  that  instead  of  making  war  in 
front,  by  which  means  you  left  the  enemy 
at  liberty  to  meet  you  when  they  thought 
proper,  or  retire  into  the  interior  country, 
you  should  have  secured  posts  in  their 
rear;  forced  them  towards  the  sea,  and 
bj  that  means  have  compelled  them  frona 
time  to  time  to  decisive  engagements. 

His  lordship  then  considered  the  Bills 
in  point  of  effect;  ha  said,  they  dearly- 
portended  nothing  but  a  continuation  oif 
the  war,  upon  the  same  destructive  plan, 
the  effusion  of  more  blood,  and  the  waste 
of  more  treasure.  He  thought  them  every 
way  insidious,  and  only  intended  to  divide, 
not  to  concUiate  the  cdonies.  Every  plan 
of  conciliation,  in  such  hands,  must  faiL 
The  claims  supported  by  ministers  were 
by  this  Bill  vaneid  but  in  name.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Commissioners  Bill,  the  mode 
of  appointing  and  instructing  the  commis- 
sieners,and  reserving  both,  and  introsttng 
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the  treaty  to  the  very  men  who  had  been  the 
authors  of  all  our  misfortunes,  were  so  many 
proofs  that  though  mi^usterial  language 
£acl  changed,  the  system  bad  not«^ — His 
lordship  then  condemned  the  shameful 
aubserviency  of  parliament  in  their  whole 
conduct,  which  the  noble  earl  in  high  of- 
fice was  pleased  to  distinguish  under  the 
name  of  consistency !  If,  said  his  lordship, 
the  noble  lord  in  the  other  House,  (lord 
North)  comes  down  one  day,  and  tells  par- 
liament, **  You  shall  have  a  revenue,  not  a 
pepper-corn,  but  a  clear,  substantial,  pro- 
ouctive  revenue,''  the  word  flies  through 
every  corner  of  the  House,  revenue ! — 
revenue ! — revenue  !—>If,  the  next  day,  in 
all  the  fullness  of  ministerial  supremacy, 
he  says,  **  No  revenue ;  we  must  maintain 
the  supremacy,'' the^^  instantly  spreads: 
*-«upremacy !— -supremacy ! — supremacy ! 
If  a^ain  the  conqueror  of  America  tells 
his  friends,  that  the  revenue  and  supre- 
macy are  gone,  and  along  with  both  un- 
conditional submission;  that  we  are  no 
longer  to  fight  but  treat ;  with  one  voice 
the  halcyon  tidings  are  echoed  through, 
and  reverberated   against   the  hallowed 

walls— treat !— 4reat  I — treat  i Thus, 

peace  or  war,  submission  or  no  submis* 
aion,  supremacy  or  independency,  revenue 
or  no  revenue,  it  is  the  same  thing  with 
the  noble  lord  and  his  followers.  But  if, 
through  this  various  scheme  of  monstrous 
and  absurd  politics,  chance  or  art  should 
bring  about  any  favourable  circumstance, 
the  noble  lord  will  once  more  appear  en- 
throned in  all  the  fullness  of  mmisterial 
majesty,  covered  with  graces,  favours  and 
consequence,  surrounded  by  his  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  contractors,  supported  by 
bis  myrmidons,  and  couct  janizaries ;  he 
will  once  more,  1  say,  resume  his  former 
high  tone  of  command* 

The  noble  earl  proceeded  to  make  seve- 
ral animadversions  on  ministers,  whom  he 
represented  as  the  tools  of  their  secret 
employers.  This  indiscriminate  acquies- 
cence, he  said,  was  extremely  criminal, 
and  called  in  the  first  instance,  for  pub- 
lic reprehension;  and  he  hoped  in  the 
end,  would  meet  the  reward  it  merited. 
He  contrasted  this  tame  submission  to 
every  mandate  they  received,  with  the 
firm  and  manly  conduct  of  modem  minis- 
ters, in  countries  deemed  despotic ;  in  the 
persons  of  count  Kaunitz  and  the  duke  of 
Choiseul,  who,  sooner  than  break  their 
words,  or  act  contrary  to  their  own  judg* 
ment,  oi)posed  the  will  of  their  respective 
aovereigns;  and  suffered  what,  in  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  Vcr* 
sailles,  is  termed  being  disgraced;  Ina 
which  in  fiu:t,  was  looked  upon  by  their 
fellow  subjects,  in  a  very  (uffereDtli^ 
Their   characters  were  revered  by  tht 
people;    and  such  was  the  high  opioioB 
they  entertained  of  those  able  and  iprigla 
ministers,  that  if  an  occasion  served,  they  | 
woidd  cheerfully  trust  their  lives  and  far*  j 
tunes,  and  whatever  they  held  most  dear] 
and  valuable,  to  their  care  and  protectiok 
The  Bills  were  read  a  second  time  vith» 
out  a  division. 

March  9.  On  the  third  reading  ofthtt 
American  Conciliatory  Bills, 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  said :  I  have  gi 
no  obstroction  to   these   Bills, 
whatever  bears  the  name  of  con 
with  America,  though  it  be  a  diadoir, 
am  ready  to  catch  at;  and  for  the 
reasons  (meaning  that  they  should 
is  not  now  my.  intention  to  divide 
House  upon  them;  but,  as  I  am 
persoaded  that  these  Bills  are  no 
than  a  continuation  of  that  delusion 
has  brought  this  country  to  its 
brink  of  ruin,  and  so  iar  from 
the  end  proposed  by  them,  Uiat  th^ 
destructive  of  it,  I  rise  to  put  my 
negative  upon  them,  and  will  place 
reasons  for  so  doing  upon  the  J 
And,  my  lords,  having  said  this,  I 
only  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
lordships  on  the  late  miraculous  coo 
of .  parliament  to  the  true  faith, 
gism  triumphant  over    Torjrism ! 
measures  ingrafted  on  Tory  principles' 

«  Hamaoo  capiti  oervicem  pidor  equsi 

**  Jnogere  si  velit — risum  teneafit  una 

But,  my  lords,  however  pleased  I 
be  with  thb  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  1 
the  motives  that  have  produced  it  ace 
of  the  most  honest  kind.  I  fear,  my ' 
that  it  is  a  temporary  sacrifice  only 
principles  to  places,  and  that  whea 
golden  age  is  over,  the  iron  age  will 
turn  in  its  room.  This  good,  howevefii 
must  produce:  American-  liberties  iri 
hereby  confirmed,  and  put  out  of  ll^ 
reach  of  Tory  disturbance  for  the  time  II 
come*  \ 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  A^ 
Bills  were  inadequate,  and  must  prove  ii 
effectual.  It  hiul  been  a  language  pMj 
gressively  increasing  since  the  commem 
ment  of  the  pesent  reign,  that  such  nM 
suces  were  the  King^s  measures;  hisjA 
jesty's  intentions,  &c.  But  the  Xiop 
friends,  in  the  course  of  the  present  ^ 
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idTeDtored  a  step  farther.    Instead  of 
alliog  the  war,  the  war  of  parliamenty  or 
f  the  people,  it  was  called  tne  King's  war, 
if  Msjestj^S'  favourite  war.    The  pnblic 
riots  teemed  with  assertions  of  this  kind# 
bsoDS  were  employed  on  purpose   to 
lite  books,  pamphlets,  and  daily  publica- 
ODS,  in  order  to  disseminate  these  notions, 
id  make  them  universal.    This,  he  said, 
m  most  insolent  and  unconstitutional 
induct    The  King  can  have  no  interests, 
9  dignity,   no  views  whatever,  distinct 
om  those  of  his  people.    The  scheme 
18  full  of  art  and  perfidy.    It  was  to  per- 
nde  the  body  oi  the  people,  that  the 
gbts  of  the  crown  were  staked  on  the 
me  dthe  war,  which  consequently  called 
vth  all  the  friends  of  monarchy  who  were 
IBonuDt  of  the  deception.    The  perfidy  of 
tt  conduct  was  not  more  glanng,  than 
le  maosgement  and  address  was  evident ; 
ir,  should  the  war  miscarry,  ministers  had 
po  methods .  of  shifting  the  odium  off 
Kir  own  shoulders.    In  print  and  out  of 
tors,  the  measures  were  the  King's  mea-^ 
ires.     In  that  House,  and  the  other. 
My  were  the  measures    of  parliament, 
iot,  he  trusted,  the  day  of  reckoning 
wild  come,  when  those  subterfuges  would 
nil. nothing ;  when,  as  they  could  not  be 
le  King's  measures,  it  would  be  proved 
tejr  were  not  the  measures  of  parliament, 
St  of  miniaters.    He  hoped  they  had 
■de  no  improper  impression  upon  the 
Ijrsi  mind;  but  when  such  men  aeclared 
lemselves  the  King's  friends,  and  when 
leir  services  were  accepted  of,  he  trem- 
led  for  the  conse(|uences.    His  lordship 
len  reminded  ministers  of  their  uniform 
Dgusge  of  supremacy,  conquest,  or  un- 
mditional     submission;    their   frequent 
tedictions ;  their  boastings  of  our  inter- 
il  and  naval  strength,   and  great  re- 
iorces ;  their  assurances  of  not  only  the 
acific  but  friendly  dispositions  of  France 
id  Spain ;  against  which  he  brought,  in  a 
lODg  point  of  counterview,  our  defeats, 
Br  Unm  of  men,  waste  of  treasure,  and 
Ireatened  war  with  France ;  America  in- 
tpendent,    national    weakness,    divided 
randls,  sinking  credit,  ruined  finances, 
Bd  exhausted  nation,  and,  in  case  of  a 
ar  with  the  House  of  Bourbon,  a  total 
Ability  either  to  make  peace  with  the 
Bionics,  or  defend  ourselves  against  the 
ttacks   of  our   foreign   enemies.    The 
suntrv  gentlemen  had  been  deceived  and 
huea;  and  they  were  now,  when  too 
ite,  reMly  to  catch  at  any  Uiing  which 
^i  promise  peace.    The  minister  pro- 


mised tliem  a  revenue,  and  unconditional 
submission  formerly.  By  the  present 
Bills  he  promised  them  peace;  and  by 
what  he  could  judge  from  their  texture, 
he  would  disappoint  them  in  this,  as  he 
had  done  un^ormlyirom  the  beginning. 

The  Earl  ci  Bristol  said,  he  wished  for 
pence  with  America,  but  these  Bills,  so 
tar  from  being  likely  to  obtain  it,  would 
sound  the  trumpet  of  war  to  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  nations.  In  short,  the  measure 
was  impotent,  ignominious  and  ineffectual. 

Viscount  Toumshend,    My  lords,  as  the 
noble  earl  has  risen  to  give  his  di£»ent  to 
the  Bills  before  you,  I  shall  request  your 
lordships'  attention  for  a  short  time,  rather 
to  justify  nay  own  consistency,  than  from 
any  utility  I  can  propose  by  dividing  the 
House  upon  them.     Alas,  my  lords,  the 
calamity  has  already  prevailed,  and  the 
humility  and  degradation  of  the  British 
empire  has  alreac^  reached  those  nations, 
who  have  so  long  revered  her  reputation 
and  power.     It  appears  useless,  therefore, 
for  us  to  give  a  negative  tc  the  present 
Bills;  introduced   by    government,   and 
passed  by  the  other  House,  what  can  any 
of  us  propose  afterwards  f  Who  but  the 
House  of  Commons  can  support  the  war  ? 
And  therefore,  my  lords,  were  1  to  dwell 
upon  this  melancnoly  and  degrading  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  more  like  making  a  fu- 
neral oration  over  a  much- honoured  parent, 
than  assisting  the  desponding  family.    If  I 
knew  any  measure,  aner  what  has  passed, 
that  I  could  wish  to  propose,  I  would  join 
the  noble  earl  in  rejecting  these  ignomi- 
nious, and  I  fear  ineffectual  Bills ;  but  if. 
nothing  better  can  be  offered,  and  our  na- 
tional honour  is  lost,  I  own  I  would  rather 
abide  by  these  pu^y  efforts  at  conciliation, 
than  that  an  experiment  should  be  made 
which  could  only  gratify  the  purposes  of 
party.     And  now,  my  lords,  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  minis- 
ters, who  have  been  so  frequently  blamed 
for  this  war.     It  was  certainly  no  war  of 
their  seeking;  it  could  be  neither  Uieir 
wish  to  provoke  it,  nor  interest  to  continue 
it.     It  was  a  melancholy  legacy  left  them 
by  their  predecessors  in  odice.    What  mi- 
nister would  have  dared  to  abandon  the. 
constitutional  rights  of  this  country?  They 
descended  to  them  by  the  example  of  for- 
mer times,  by  the  statutes  and  council 
books,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
lawyers ;  and,  as  much  use  has  been  made 
of  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  give  me 
leave  on  this  occasion  to  say,  by  the  firm- 
est Whig  lawyers  that  ever  graced  this 
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kingdom,  from  lord  Somen  down  to  lord 
Hardwicke :  upon  their  dedsions  and  au« 
thority,  and  not  upon  any  presumptuous 
opinion  of  my  own,  I  conceived  we  had  a 
right  to  tax  the  colonies.  How  we  lost  it, 
I  will  not  enter  upon :  but  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  fluctuations  of  councils, 
the  repealing  in  parliament  in  one  session 
what  you  had  enacted  the  preceding,  and 
your  own  inconsistence,  have  contributed 
more  to  our  present  disgraceful  situation, 
than  all  the  mdiscretion  of  the  ministers, 
or  the  disappointments  of  the  war.  With 
respect  to  the  war,  it  is  not  a  time  to  enter 
upon  any  discussions  of  it ;  but  I  cannot 
help  adverting  to  what  was  dropped  by  a 
noble  earl  in  the  last  debate,  that  if  these 
Bills  should  prove  ineffectual,  you  might 
yet  contract  and  improve  the  powers  of 
tills  country,  as  in  former  times,  when  this 
nation  made  a  great  figure.  I  agree  with 
the  noble  earl,  that  by  this  plan,  our  situa- 
tion is  by  no  means  so  desperate  as  seems 
to  be  conceived,  although  I  believe  the 
present  humiliating  measures  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  circumstances  of 
dire  necessity.  I  will  not  ask  what. this 
circumstance  Is,  because  I  wish  not  to 

fublish  it  to  our  enemies.  But,  my  lords, 
must  observe,  that  it  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  that  a  great  state,  or  indeed 
any  small  one,  suspended  its  efforts,  or 
despaired  of  success,  because  it  had  lost  a 
corps  of  3  or  4,000 ;  or  that,  because  it 
coiud  not  reduce  a  vast  continent  .in  one 
campaign,  gave  up  the  whole  object  of  the 
war.  Many  have  advanced,  that  Ameri- 
can affiiirs  were  in  a  worse  situation  than 
ever.  Let  me  recall  your  lordships'  at- 
tention to  that  period,  when  sir  William 
Howe  was  cooped  up  in  Boston,  and 
brought  off  his  army  on  short  allowance, 
and  no  one  knew  where  the  winds  would 
carry  them,  to  Halifax,  to  the  W^est  Indies, 
or  perhaps  to  Ireland !  You  then  gave  up 
Quebec  as  lost,  you  trembled  for  Halifax. 
You  now  possess  not  only  Canada,  but 
Halifax,  Rhode  Island  (an  admirable  post 
and  place  of  arms) :  You  have  gained  New 
York  ahd  Long  Island,  and  are  in-posses- 
sion  of  Philadelphia,  which  perhaps  is  no 
more  than  a  second  Boston,  except  its  not 
being  commanded  by  heights.  Yet  what 
country  is  to  be  reduced  by  operations  in 
front  ?  what  enemy  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
decisive  action  he  chooses  to  avoid,  having 
an  extent  of  country  behind  him,  unless 
▼ou  can  turn  his  flanks,  or  get  between 
him  and  his  magazines  ?  I  speak  on  known 
principles ;  I  arrogate  not  the  character  of 


a  great  officer;  lappealtoAosewliohais 
had  greater  commands,!  and  huam  lb 
country  better  than  myself. 

Let  me  ask  you  tnen,  can  yoa  teal 
20,000  men  more  to  your  genenu^oriind  i 
them  behind  Mr.  Washington  in  Viigioiip^ 
between  him  and  his  magazines?  If  safefj 
let  your  general  there  advise  you  hov 
change  the  plan  of  the  war;  itiiby 
means  a  desiperate  task :  you  have  itul 
resource ;  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  at 
sent ;   I  believe  die  noble  earl  who 
gested  it  the  other  day  is  well  ii^i 
upon  this  point,  and  I  will  drop  it.   I 
likewise  happy  in  hearing  a  noble  etdi 
high  office  say,  we  had  still  resources 
But,  my  lords,  the  use  I  would  wisk 
make  of  this  subject,  is,  to  engage 
attention  to  a  part  of  the  British  ea  ^ 
which  has  seldom  offiended  you,  never 
serted  you,  nay,  always  supported 
to  a  nation  whose  utmost  efforts  in 
of  produce,  inhabitants,  and  personal 
tion,  hath  been  freely  and  generously 
-voted  to  the  British  empire :   it  rei 
my  lords,  with  your  justice  and  pnu 
and  that  of  the  government,  to 
and  cherish  at  an  early  hour  this 
support  of  your  declining  empire :  ^  . 
lordships  must  anticipate  the  couotiyj 
allude  to.    My  lords,  consider  in 
name  in  time  what  you  owe  to  that  _ 
and  impoverished  country ;  suffer  not; 
humiliating  proposals  and  offinrings  tol 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Congress,  in 
front  of  battle,  if  I  am  not  misii  ~ 
the  poor  Irish  emigrants  perfojrm  the 
diest  service :  let  us  consider  that  co 
as  a  part  of  ourselves;    open  the 
channel  to  your  best  service ;   avail 
selves  of  her  excellent  porta;    cramp 
their  industry  for  purposes  I  will  not 
tion ;  shew  you  can  cherish  your 
ate,  if  you  cannot  redatm  your  un( 
children. 

Lord  Camden  concurred  in  the 
ments  of  Ih^  noble  lord  who  spoke 
respecting  Ireland.    He  said,  Ireland 
served  every  possible  encouragement  ^ 
were  compeUed  to  it  by  every  motive 
interest ;  we  were  bound  to  it  by  i^ 
and  ought  to  have  been  urged  to  ' 
gratitude.    He  hoped  to  see  those  m 
uiort*sighted  prejudices,  which  pi 
in  our  public  counseb  respecting  Ii 
at  length  give  way  to  a  more  wise 
liberal  system  of  policy.    Ireland, 
she  experienced  the  advantages  of  a 
and  wise  government,  would  be  ii 
with  additional  reasons  to.  strengthen 
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pttit  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  which  had 
»  characteristically  distinguished  her, 
mter  a  dooainion,  he  was  free  to  say,  far 
MO  being  mcious  or  kind.  If,  there- 
He,  the  noble  Yiscount,  or  any  other  no- 
te lord,  should  think  proper  to  moTe  a 
NBmittee  to  examine  into  the  nature  and 
ttent  of  the  hardships  that  country  suf- 
led,  he  would  most  gladly  give  every 
iistance  in  his  power  to  forward  an  en- 
Iffy  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  tend  so 
ich  to  the  respective  interests,  strength, 
i  riches  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  said, 
^perer  heard  one  solkl  objection  to  the 
Mug  off  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of 
ttmd.  He  knew,  even  in  a  partial, 
Mracted  view,  they  were  of  real  disser- 
|e  to  this  country;  but  upon  a  more 
jenlfcale,  they  were  actually  pernicious. 
liTe  the  trade  of  Ireland  open,  that  king- 
k  will  increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
li.  That  wealth  will  ultimately  be  yours, 
b  the  blood  returning  to  the  heart,  the 
Mth  and  vigour  of  the  dependent  parts 
I  add  new  v%our  to  the  whole  body, 
tenches  of  Ireland,  after  fructifying  that 
latiy,  will  finally  rest  here ;  and  Ire- 
|ii  in  return,  will  profit  by  the  opulence, 
ihe  Will  be  protected  by  the  power  and 
toess  of  the  parent  state. 
His  lordship  then  gave  his  sentiments 
'^e  Bills.  He  said,  in  the  solemn 
lice  which  had  been  observed  by  the 
|on  of  the  present  measures,  so  con- 
^  to  all  their  former  declarations,  no 
iM  had  been  assigned  for  so  sudden  a 
Ihge  of  opinion,  but  necessity.  What 
to  ministers  done  ?  They  have  founded 
kr  justification  on  necessity,  without 
bg  you  the  least  intimation  what  the 
leasity  is,  in  order  that  the  House  may 
enabled  to  judge,  whether  it  is  well  or 
banded.  No,  you  must  trust  them  in 
( as  in  every  thing  else ;  they  think 
re  is  a  necessity,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
fOQ  ask  them  what  the  necessity  is, 
f  are  silent,  or  tell  you  they  do  not 
w.  Is  it  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
lerican  delegates  with  France  ?  They 
w  of  no  such  treaty.  Is  it  inability  in 
It  of  men  and  money  to  prosecute  the 
?  Not  at  all;  the  resources  of  this 
Dtry  are  great,  says  a  noble  lord  high 
iffice,  and  e<jual  to  the  task  of  com- 
ing the  colonies  to  agree  to  reasonable 
IS  of  accommodation.  Is  it  that  our 
ns  of  supremacy  and  taxation  were 
1st?  Not  that  neither.  Ministers, 
tgh  they  have  changed  their  measures, 
»  not  changed  their  ptinciples.    Is  it 


the  want  of  men  ?  No,  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  is.  high,  the  war  is  popular :  it  ia 
the  war  undertaken  purely  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  it  is  a  war  of  popular  rights* 
What  tnen,  is  it,  in  God^s  name  ?  It  is 
neither  a  want  of  men,  money,  justice,  po- 
pularity, spirit,  nor  a  fear  of  being  involved 
in  a  war  with  France ;  but  it  is  necessity ; 
and  who  can  dispute  about  its  existence 
with  the  noble  lords,  who,  from  their 
exalted  official  situations,  ought  to  know 
best,  and  have  told  you  ?  The  declaratory 
Bill,  relative  to  the  taxation  of  Amc;rica, 
reserved  the  right,  while  it  professed  to 
give  it  up.  The  purport  of  it  was  rather, 
be  said,  to  express  the  reluctance  with, 
which  the  claim  of  taxation  was  given  up 
in  part,  than  to  shew  fairly  and  openly, 
that  America  should  not  be  taxed  in  fu- 
ture. Why  not  renounce  the  right  at 
once  ?  Ministers  knew  the  inexpediency  of 
exercising  it ;  they  knew  they  dared  not 
attempt  it.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
more  noble  to  give  it  up,  explicitly  and 
directly  ?  The  mode  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  America  in  this  manner,  afforded  strong 
ground  of  suspicion  to  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  bespoke  a  shyness,  aaislike  to  do 
justice,  and  agreed  with  those  terms,  which 
the  ministers  themselves  acknowledged, 
had  only  originated  in  the  most  pressing 
necessity.  Again,  the  same  Bill  aeclares, 
that  the  troubles  arose  on  account  of  mis- 
representations relative  to  the  exercise  of 
this  right.  Then,  either  we  had  the  right, 
and  are  yet  competent  to  exercise  it,  or 
we  never  had  it,  and  grant  by  the  Bill 
what  was  never  in  our  power  to  give. 
But  the  right  of  taxation  is  still  more 
than  implied  ;  it  is  in  fact  asserted ;  for  it 
declares,  we  will  never  lay  any  taxes  upon 
America  but  to  regulate  their  trade.  Is 
not  tliis  an  assertion  of  not  only  the  right, 
but  our  intention  to  exercise  that  right  ? 
Oh,  but  the  monies  levied  under  this  au- 
thority are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  respective  colonies  where  such  monies 
shall  be  raised.  To  whom,  ray  lords,  is 
this  extraordinary  language  held  ?  To 
people  who  know  you  act  from  motives  of 
necessity,  and  who  are  wise,  sagacious, 
and  penetrating  enough  to  descry,  under 
this  pretended  candour,  concession  and 
good  will^  the  same  principles  directed  to* 
wards  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects, 
though  by  a  different  mode.  What  does 
the  next  Bill  say  ?  (that  for  r^ealing  the 
Act  for  altering  the  charter  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Massachusetts  Bay !}  Precisely 
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the  same  thing.  Instead  of  condemning 
the  Act,  and  disavowing  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  framed,  it  talks  of  uneasi- 
nesses and  misapprehensions.  And  what 
more  does  it  contain  ?  Nothinff,  but  a 
simple  repeal,  on  the  same  grounds  of  con- 
cealed necessity.  Instead  of  ministers  ac- 
knowledging themselves  the  ae^essors, 
or  that  they  proceeded  upon  midmforma- 
taon ;  instead  of  pledging  themselves  under 
the  sanction  of  parliament,,  that  the  char- 
ters of  the  respective  provincjes  shall  be 
preserved  inviolate,  they  tell  the  party  ag- 
grieved, that  it  was  their  own  fault :  they 
assert,  by  implication  at  least,  that  they 
were  right,  and  justi^  their  present  con- 
cession on  the  ground  of  necessity ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  serve  to  inflame, 
and  not  tend  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  two  countries.  When  ministers  con- 
sented to  repeal  the  Charter  Act  (for  he 
understood  the  proposition  for  a  repeal 
did  not  originate  with  them)  why  not  de- 
clare at  once,  that  this  kingdom  would 
never  again  meddle  with  a  tittle  of  any  of 
the  American  charters  ?  Why  not  in  the 
moment  of  remedying  one  grievance,  give 
assurance  to  the  colonies,  that  they  should 
never  have  cause  for  a  second  complaint 
of  a  similar  nature. 

His  lordship  came  next  to  the  most 
material  of  his  objections  against  the  Bill 
for  sending  out  commissioners;  This,  he 
said,  meant  nothing,  or  worse  than  no- 
thing; it  seemed  much  better  calculated 
to  divide  than  conciliate.  It  empowered 
to  do,  what  ?  To  treat  with  America,  and 
then  return  to  Europe  to  consult  parlia- 
ment. This  wears  a  very  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. Why  not,  instead  of  arming 
commissioners  with  powers,  not  to  be  re- 
gulated, nor  of  course  properly  exercised, 
why  ^ot  repeal  the  obnoxious  Acts  at 
once  ?  Such  a  conduct  would  shew  that 
you  were  in  earnest.  The  commissioners 
are  charged  and  restricted  by  the  Bill,  to 
take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  the  most  vague, 
indefinite  words  imaginable.  What  are 
those  rights  ?  And  what  are  the  privileges 
alluded  to  ?  How  can  njf  n  act  under  such 
powers  I  And  if  they  should  act  under 
them,  what  possible  security  is  there,  that 
either  the  crown  or  parliament  will  con- 
sent to  abide  by  them?  No;  blundering 
as  ministers  are,  ignorant  as  they  have 
proved  themselves,  they  seem  to  have 
taken  care,  by  the  terms  of  this  Bill,  to 
disavow  its  ostensive  purposes,  whenever 
they  shall  get  rid  of  tnis  necessity,  which 
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they  seem  so  desirous  to  conceal*  Ha 
lordship  asked,  why  administration  coidi 
not  at  the  outset  have  proposed  the  rqwd 
of  the  obpoxious  Acts  all  together,  pni 
vious  to  the  sending  out  the  commissionen  J 
They  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  if  Am» 
rioa  consented  to  treat  at  all,  she  wohU 
make  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  every  spe 
ciejs  of  treaty.  The  truth  is,  thej  waol 
to.  rest  on  their  arms,  and  to  draw  breadi^ 
to  keep  their  places  in  the  mean  tioi^ 
and  wait  for  some  fevourable  event,  eithij 
by  dividing  America,  or  when  they  hmi 
got  clear  of  this  accursed  necessity,  i^ 
turn  to  their  old  principles,  which  tfai 
have  been  honest  enoc^h  to  give  b| 
nominally  up.  As  a  matter  of 
tional  import,  distinct  fcom  the  Bill, 
lordship  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
the  suspenaing  power  vested  in  the 
missioners.  It  was  a  clause  of 
gerou^  precedent;  and,  if  be  let  it 
without  a  particular  opposition  on 
present  occasion,  he  wished  to  be  nn 
stood,  that  it  was  not  without  a  high 
gree  of  disapprobation ;  and  hereafter, 
a  similar  measure  should  be  repeated, ' 
should  most  certainly  give  it  a  sepatrf 
and  distinct  opposition.  He  added,  tl^ 
if  the  necessity  which  the  ministrj 
signed  as  a  cause  for  their  at  this  m 
adopting  a  measure  repeatedly  sug^ 
by  opposition,  and  wliich  a  litt^ 
since  might  have  been  put  in  pi 
with  a  moral  certainty  of  success,  and 
a  colour  of  more  honour  than  at  pi 
if  that  necessity  arose  from  a  know! 
of  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  han 
been  agitated,  or  signed,  between  Fi 
and  America,  which  had  been  noenti 
it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  explicitlj 
tell  their  lordships  how  that  matter  st 
The  King's  servants  could  not  be  igni 
of  the  truth  of  the  business.  It  had 
out  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament 
weeks  since ;  there  had  been  time 
time  enough  for  them  to  have  as 
the  fact ;  nay,  report  said,  that  they 
only  knew  it,  but  that  they  had  sent 
saries  to  tamper  with  Dr.  Franklin 
Mr.  Deane,  the  Congress's  deputies  to 
court  of  France,  to  whom  toey  had 
fered  the  terms  which  these  Bills  on 
table  went  to  authorize,  and  the  terms 
been  rejected  with  contempt.  Report,  fli 
deed,  went  further;  report  said,  tnat  tlv] 
had  even  applied  to  the  Congress  in  Aail 
rica:  that  tney  had  stated  every  propoi 
tion  they  meant  to  o&r,  and  that  tney  \d 
been  rejected.    If  the  fisict  were  so,  t| 
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lordship  said,  nothing  could  excuse,  no- 
thing oonld  paHiate  the  presumption  and 
kt  wickedaess  of  holding  out  such  a 
lick,  such  a  deception  to  the  nation,  as 
Jie  present  recanting  scheme  manifested 
0  the  Bills  upon  the  table,  which,  if  not 
occeuful,  must  add  to  our  difficulties, 
ud  increase  our  dishonour.  In  order 
lore  fully  to  sheur  the  folly  of  sending  out 
enns  which  were  likely  to  be  refused,  his 
Mdship  desired  the  ministers  to  advert  to 
le  inevitable  consequences  of  a  nugatory 
lesty— a  war  with  France  and  Spain; 
hI  Xo  consider,  whether  a  country  so  fa- 
^ed  with  a  contest  with  one  foe,  as  to 
» forced  to  acknowledge  an  indispensible 
Bceuity  of  making  unlimited  concessions, 
i  order  to  procure  peace,  was  capable  of 
^ting  three  enemies  at  once ;  to  main- 
in  her  quarrel  with  America,  and  at  the 
koetime  to  give  battle  to  her  two  se- 
lods,  France  and  Spain,  who  came  fresh 
16  the  field.  His  lordship,  before  he 
Bcluded,  said,  that  America  would  never 
^  with  the  present  ministry,  akid  that 
kiie  they  remained  in  office,  it  was  idle 
r  the  people  of  this  country  either  to 

Eict  peace,  happiness,  or  honour, 
ord  Lyitelton  defended  administration 
t  the  ^ound  of  necessity,  and  said,  the 
^euoies  of  afiairs  made  it  necessary  for 
Ma  to  alter  their  measures;  that  the 
beat  Bills  were  not  acts  of  incon-* 
Isocy,  but  a  desire  to  do  that  at  a  less 
^ce  of  blood  and  treasure,  which 
^,  in  all  probability,  may  command  in 
(years  time.  The  present  necessity  of 
mg  up  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxa- 
s,  in  which  he  thought  the  supremacy 
this  nation  involved,  did  not  arise  from 
\  hxAts  of  admiaistration,  but  must  be 
the  execution  of  their  plans.  He 
iDed  the  inactivity  of  general  Gage  at 
itoo,  and  tlie  backwardness  of  general 
Mre,  who  appeared  to  Imve  acted  with 
Hi-timed  prudence,  when  every  thing 
tended  upon  an  expeditious  exertion  of 
'fl>rce. 

Rie  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  to  rescue  his 
rinistration  from  the  general  censure 
ich  had  been  thrown  out  upon  preced- 
tdofiinistrations,  under  which  the  seeds 
this  rebellion  were  said  to  have  been 
n.  He  defied  any  lord  to  point  out 
wd  respecting  the  discontents  in  Ame- 
i,  in  any  speech  delivered  to  parliament 
his  Majesty,  whOst  he  was  in  office, 
did  not,  however,  assert,  that  the  co* 
ies  were  perfectly  contented  at  that 
iod ;  they  had  begun  to  exhibit  spme 
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marks  of  discontent  He  might  compare 
America,  at  that  time,  to  a  generous 
steed,  who  had  become  a  little  restive,  but 
might,  by  the  experienced  manege  of  a 
good  horseman,  be  easily  brought  to  a 
gentle  obedience;  but  when  whipped, 
spurred,  and  harrassed,  by  agiddy»wantoii 
rider,  became  insolent  of  controul,  and 
disdained  the  reins.  He  then  turned  to 
the  intended  commissioners,  and  said,  he 
understood  that  the  two  commanders  in 
chief  by  sea  and  land  were  to  be  in  the 
commission.    This  he  thought  highly  im« 

{)rudent,  as  though  they  might  be  excel- 
ent  commanders,  yet  they  might  not,  like 
the  great  Marlborough,  unite  the  powers 
of  negociation  with  the  talents  of  war* 
He  then  alluded  to  the  report  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  lord  Carlisle  to  be  one  6f  the 
commissioners ;  and  though  he  gave  the 
noble  lord  credit  for  abilities^  and  many 
amiable  qualities,  professed  that  he  thought 
his  lordship  capable  of  almost  every  trust 
that  his  Majesty  could  repose  in  him,  ex- 
cept the  present;  for  there  were  certain 
prejudices  in  the  people  of  America  against 
certain  peculiarities  of  his  lordship. 

Earl  Govjer  defended  the  abilities  of  hit 
noble  relation  (lord  Carlisle), and  doubted 
not  he  would  execute  any  trust  of  nego* 
elation  with  honour  to  himself,  and  satis- 
faction to  their  lordships. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Beilby 
Porteus)  spoke  for  the  first  time.  He 
waff  favourable  to  conciliation  with  Ame* 
rica,  and  quoted  the  Abb6  Raynal,  who 
had  recently  published  his  thoughts  on 
the  nature  ana  probable  consequences  of 
the  present  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  This  man,  though  a 
professed  advocate  for  America,  and  n 
strong  patriot,  says,  that  it  is  not  for*  the 
interest  of  America  to  separate  herself 
from  tlie  parent  state ;  nay  more,  that  it 
is  not  good  policy  in  France  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  colonies ;  the  mu- 
nicipal rights  and  local  privileges  of  Ame- 
rica it  is  the  interest  equally  of  all  parties 
concerned  to  continue  in  then:  former  si<« 
tuations.  From  these  general  acknow<« 
lodged  principles  of  sound  policy,  the 
right  rev.  prelate  concluded,  that  Great 
Britain  and  America,  when  their  passions 
were  a  Httle  cooled,  and  their  animosities 
subsided,  would  on  motives  of  fraternal 
affection,  as  well  as  reciprocal  interest, 
perceive,  that  they  had  been  both  in  the- 
wrong,  and  once  more  unite  and  agree 
upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity  and 
good-will.  Some,  said  the  right  reverend 
[3K] 
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prelate,  think  the  Bills  offer  too  much, 
others  say,  they  offer -ioo  little;  therefore, 
I  think  thev  contain  just  enough. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  retorted,  that 
the  right  reverend  prelate  had  found  out 
a  new  mode  of  reasoning,  namely,  that 
tliat  must  be  nght,  which  pleased  nobody. 

The*  Duke  o?  Gordon  said,  he  would 
assent  to  the  Bills,  not  that  he  liked  them 
in  all  pafrts,  but  as  the  only  pacific  terms 
offerea.  This,  he  said,  he  did  entirely 
from  himself,  without  the  influence  of  any 
minister ;  and  thought  he  held  his  seat  there 
as  one  of  the  sixfeen  peers,  he^  would  re- 
linquish that  seat,  before  he  would  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  administration  whatever. 

The  Duke  of  12tc/imon(f  coa>pUmented 
the  noble  duke  on  his  manly  spirit,  and 
pledged  himself  to  join  him  and  others  in 
going  into  an  examination  of  ministerial 
.  power  over  the  freedom  of  the  election  of 
peers  in  Scotland,  an  instance  of  which  he 
gave  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Stair.  His 
grace  then  said,  he  wished  the  commis- 
sioners to  be  sent  out,  might  be,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  men  of  great  political  know- 
ledge, great  weight,  great  moderation,  and 
high  characters ;  the  nature  of  the  embassy 
demanded  such  men,  who  had  the  good 
•ense  to  yield  little  forms^  and  take  proper 
advantage  of  all  occasions :  but,  said  his 
grace,  the  persons  to  be  sent  out,  are,  I 
Sear,  inadequate  to  this  task;  one  being  a 
Boble  lord,  young  and  inexperienced  ki  those 
matters;  another aderkm office;  another 
belonging  to  one  of  the  public  boards, 
besides  the  commander  and  admiral  in 
chief.  Now,  Lhave  lately  been  acquaint* 
ed^  that  one  of  the  governors  in  Americfr, 
making  exceptions  to  some  of  the  Coi>- 
gress  sitting  in  ^council  with  woollen  caps 
on,  they  were  highly  offended,  and  perse- 
vered, in  doing  so.  How  inadequate, 
therefore,  must  this  embassy  be,  where  a 
Boble  lord,  bred  up  in  all  the  softness  and 

Eolish  that  European  manners  make 
tshioni^le  to  rank-«-I  say,  how  inadequate 
must  such  a  meeting  be  amongst  men  in 
woollen  night-caps !  His  grace  concluded 
by  saying,  if  administration  meant  to  suc- 
ceed in  these  Bills,  and  not  trifle  with  the 
nation,  they  should  have  dealt  witli  moi'e 
candour  and  sincerity,  i^nd  let  both  have 
appeared  in  the  choice  of  men,  and  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them. 
The  Bills  were  then  passed* 

The  Earl  ofAbin^donU  Protest  against 
the  American  Conaliaiory  Bills.'}  The 
following  Protest  was  entered : 


**  Dissentient. 
**  Because  the  terms  now  o&red  by  ths 
above  Bills  to  Ameridk,  whilst  sufficieDtts 
shew  the  very  humiliating  state  to  which 
the  dignity  and  boasted  supremacy  of  par* 
liament  are  reduced,  are  insufficient  to  tbs 
great  end  of  conciliation  proposed  hj 
them ;  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  **  Because  (as  to  the  first  Bill),  a 
declaration  not  to  impose  taxation  on  Aati 
rica,  is,  in  the  very  suspension  of  the  excr- 
cise,  a  confirmation  of  the  right ;  for,  witk 
out  the  right,  the  declaration  is  void; 
whereas  America  denies  the  right,  ui 
upon  that  ground  resists  the  exercise.  1 
the  right,  then,  be  reserved,  the  object  s| 
resistance  remains:  and  so  rem 
may  be  exercised  whenever  any  fat 
Quixote  ministry,  in  example  of 
predecessors,  shful  be  led  to  convert 
tory  into  romance.  But  it  b  of 
**  that  a  right  cannot  be  surrendered; 
so  neither,  if^  it  be  a  constitutional  ri{  * 
can  the  exercise  of  it  be  dispensed 
for  what  repels  the  former  must  eqi 
counteract  the  latter.  But-  this 
constitutional  right;  on  tlie 
the  constitution  reprobates  and  disavc 
it.  For  taxation  and  representation 
constitutionally  inseparable,  and 
rica  is  not  represented ;  of  course,  Ai 
rica  cannot  be  taxed.  Whilst  Anu 
therefore,  will  not  accept  that  by 
of  parliament,  which  she  holds  in  righij 
the  constitution;  and  for  the  good 
that  an  act  of  parliament  is  revocable,! 
the  constitution  irrevocable;  it  fo 
that  a  renunciation  of  the  right,  and 
the  mere  suspension  of  the  exercise, 
the  proper  object  of  this  Bill. 

2.  <*  Because  (as  to  the  second 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
with  imy  person  or  persons,  other  thani 
Congress,  is  so  glaring  a  manifestatuMij 
the  intention  of  such  treaty,  as  most 
cessarily  occasion  a  circumspection  id 
Congress  that  may  not  be  much  to 
ease  of  the  commissioners  themselves. 

S.  **  Because,  although  the  coi 
sioners  and  the  Congress  be  agreed, 
agreement  is  of  no  ^fect  till  confiroed 
parliament;  which  is  giving  suchadva 
tage  to  parliament,  by  knowing  wUl 
Congress  will  do,  and  is  of  sudi  dissdf^ 
tage  to  Congress,  by  not  knowing  lU 
parliament  will  confirm,  that  the  very  i| 
equality  of  the  conditions  will  put  s  sU^ 
to  accommodation. 

4.  **  Because,  as  the  withdrawing  of  di 
troops  would  be  the  saving  of  tte  aH 
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not  to  meotion  the  policy  of  the  measure 
poo  other  grounds)  so  the  ceasing  of 
oitilities  there,  will,  by  fatal  experience, 
rbve  to  be  the  loss  of  it«  The  remains  of 
^ersl  Burgoyne's  army  are  now  consti- 
iting  a  part  of  the  great  yeomanrj'  of 
jnerica. 

5.  "  Because  the  Prohibitory  Act  is  to 
>  suspended  under  exceptions  atid  restric- 
MIS,  which  exceptions '  and  restrictions 
md  whilst  Great  Britain  is  under  neither) 
tending  a  restraint  upon  the  supplies  of 
merica,  are  neither  Liberal  in  proposal, 
n  probable  in  acceptance. 
S.  **  Because,  am.ong  the  many  things 
I  be  done,  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  be 
^undone.  The  Quebec  Act  is  to  remain 
ithout  suspension.  The  power  given  to 
e  commissioners  is,  "  to  suspend  the 
jeration  and  effect  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of 

Siament,  which  have  passed  since  the 
1  of  February  176S,  and  which  relate 
^anyofhis  Majesty'^  said  colonies,  pro- 
aces,  or  plantations  in  North  America  :" 
It  Canada  is  not  one  of  the  said  colonies, 
toviDce8,and  plantations,  referred  to  in  the 
Id,  and  therefore  the  commissioners  have 
I  power  to  suspend  the  operation  and 
|ect  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  parliament 
at  relate  to  Canada.  This,  then,  will 
aste  a  stumbling-block  insurmountable 
:  the  very  threshold  of  negociatioa. 
|f,  besides  the  establishment  of  despo« 
^  and  popery  in  Canada,  under  which 
Bierica  will  never  sit  quiet,  this  horrid 
kI  unconstitutional  Act,  by  extending 
p  boundaries  of  its  province,  has  invaded 
p  property,  and  removed  the  land-marks 
[^its  neighbouring  colonies ;.  a  violation 
•t  justice  should  redress,  if  America 
pre  even  silent  thereupon. 
|7«  "  Because  power  is  given  to  the 

Cmissioners  to  grant  pardons  to  people 
not  only  say  they  have  been  guilty  of 
^offences,  but  the  Tery  Bills  themselves 
Jr  the  same  thing  for  tnem  :  for,  besides 
feeding  to  the  claims  of  America,  the 
ausricans  are  stiled  his  Majesty's  faithful 
jbjects ;  and  to  pardon  faithful  subjects 
pi  act  of  supererogation,  if  not  ot  ab- 
Rdity. 

8.  '<  Because  the  appointment  of  go- 
^ors  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
ODgress,  an  attempt  to  supersede  that 
nrer,  before  it  be  known  whether  the 
irms  o&red  be  accepted,  looks  mqre 
ke  bavins  on  eye  to  that  Machiavelian 
isxim,  of  <^  divide  et  impera,^^  than  to 
le  more  solid  benefits  of  a  general  union. 
iMljf  **  Because  concession  now,  like 


a  death-bed  repentance,  comes  at  the  last 
hour ;  and  being,  as  avowedly,  the  effect  I 
of  necessity,  and  not  of  principle,  we  are 
left  under  all  the  fearb  and  apprehensidns 
of  dissolution,  and  without  the  hope  of 
salvation  but  in  the  magnanimity  of  Ame- 
rica ';  a  magnanimity  however,  which  we 
have  already  experienced,  and  which  (hy 
insisting  on  the  justice  of  removing  from 
his  Majesty's  councils  those  evil  ministers 
who  have  trodden  on  the  liberties,  and^ 
with  savage  cruelty,  spilled  the  blood  of 
America,  and,  by  placing  in  their  room  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion), may  restore  us  to  that  health  and 
strength,  and  again  to  that  peace  and  ^ 
empire,  which  was  once  the  boast  of  this 
country,  and  the  terror  of  the  world 
beside.  Abinodon." 

« 

Debate  on  the  Budget.J  March  6. 
Lord  North  began  with  explaining  the 
terms  of  the  loan.  He  enumerated  the 
several  sums  that  had  already  been  voted 
this  session  by  parliament,  to  which 
he  added  those  that  would  probably 
be  still  voited  to  complete  toe  sup- 
plies of  the  current  year,  amounting  to 
13,230,318/.  2&  lOd.  Towards  defraying 
this  expence,  he  reckoned  the  land  and 
malt  tax,  1,500,000/.  exchequer  bills  as 
usual;  and  taking  the  sinking-fund  by 
anticipation  upon  a  ^th  (|uarter,  at 
3,000,000/.  with  some  inferior  articles, 
amounting  in  the  whole -to  7»294,786/. 
Os.  6d,h  leaving  a  balance  of  5,935,562/. 
2j.  Sdi.  So  that  he  proposed  to  borrow 
six  millions  upon  the  following  terms: 
each  subscriber  of  100/.  to  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  of  3/.  per  centn  which  he 
valued  at  66/.  lOf.  A  farther  annuity  of 
2/.  10«.  for  30  years ;  which,  at  14  years 
purchase,  was  equal  to  35/.  And  a  pro- 
\portionable  share  of  4<8,000  lottery 
tickets;  that  is,  eight  tickets  for  every 
1,000/.  subscribed ;  the  probable  profit  on 
which  would  be  3/.  each ;  which  tor  every 
100/.  was  2/.  Ss.  Total  1034. 4  8^.  He  ob- 
served,  that  much  art  had  beej^  used,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  depress  the  credit . 
of  the  nation,  and  even  to  prevent  the  loan 
from  being  obtained  altogether ;  for  this , 
reason,  he  wished  the  advantage  to  the 
subscribers  might  be  considerable  ;  for 
that  it  was  better  to  grant  ample  terms, 
than  to  risk  a  bargain  that  might  ultimately 
tend  to  our  discredit.  He  therefore, 
thought  it  both  just  and  wise  to  give  the 
subscribers  such  a  bargain  as  might  turn 
out  a  profitable  one.    That  he  had  held 
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out  DO  false  coiours  to  tbe  lenders,  nor 
let  one  syllable  escape  him,  in  regard  to 
the  probability  of  a  war  with  France,  (the 
apprehension  of  which  had  lately  so  deeply 
aTOcted  the  public  fund?),  that  they 
might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
proach him  with  events  that  might  hap- 
pen ;  that  they  therefore  knowingly  run 
the  risk  of  that  contingency;  that  he 
rather  chose  to  borrow  upon 'worse  terms, 

.  than  to  hold  forth  flattering  hopes  of  any 
kind  whatever ;  that  several  reasons  might 
be  assigned  for  the  present  scarcity  of; 
money,  besides  the  rumour  of  an  ap- 
proaching war ;  such  as  the  extravagant 
speculations  many  of  our  merchants  had 
lately  run  into  with  regard  to  the  ceded 
islands,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  of  en- 
joying their  fortunes  immediately,  or  ra- 
ther by  anticipation:  that  besides,  giving 
good  terms  now,  secured  our  credit  in 
future ;  that  the  stocks,  he  apprehended, 
would  not  be  lower,  were  a  war  actually 
declared;  and.  that  the  money  was  ac- 
tually subscribed  by  substantial  men,  who 
were  themselves  able  to  advance  it.  With 
xegard  to  the  annuity  part  of  the  loan,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  more  advantageous 
to  the  public,  to  grant  it  for  30  years  than 
for  a  longer  term ;  as  the  long  annuities, 
of  which  there  were  above  82  years  to  run, 
sold  now  at  20  years  purchase.  And  as  it 
might  better  suit  some  persons  to  have 

-  their  annuities  converted  into  a  life  an- 
nuity, and  which  would  be  of  no  prejudice 
to  the  publio,  he  meant  to  put  it  m  their 
option  to  do  so. — Among  other  particulars, 
hie  took  notice  of  the  experiment  he  had 
nlkde  of  criminal  labour  upon  the  Thames, 
which  had  answered  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion ;  and  hinted  at  a  farther  extension  of 
the  plan  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and 
that,  to  ease  the  counties,  it  might  be  ad- 
viseable  to  bring  to  a  sale  such  of  the  royal 
forests  as  were  now  of  little  or  no  use, 
either  for  the  growth  of  timber,  or  for 
royal  grAndeur;.^He  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serve upon  the:extensive  resources  of  this 
country,  nptiHAstanding  the  despondency 
of  some  indiri^dals ;  in  particular,  severed 
accessions  the  sirikiog  fund  would  receive 
within  a  few  years,  such  as  140,p00^.  of 
exchequer  annuities,  between  1792  and 
1798 ;  and  Hierefore,  that  in  general  it 
was  better  to  borrow  on  higher  terms,  in  a 
way  that  should  m  a  course  of  years  be 
adding  to  that  fund.  His  lordshhi  said 
he  should  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the 

^  new  taxes  on  Monday  the  9th, 


March  9;     Lord  Norilh  in  Ae  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  opened  his  speech  hj 
acquainting  the  House,  that  the  imeretf 
to  oe  provided  for  was  SSO,000/. ;  that  io 
pay  this  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  pro- 
ductive tax ;  that  it  was  diracult  to  fix  oq 
any  that  would  not  be,  in  some  degree, 
unequal :  that  he  wished  to  avoid  burSiea- 
ing  the  lower  ranks ;  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  come  at  the  real  property  of  individoab; 
but  that  one  ground  of  iudging  of  Uui, 
which  prevailed  in  an  nations,  was  bj  tKe 
expence  at  which  they  lived ;  and  tbo, 
though  it  might  not  answer  in  every  single 
instance,  was  yet  a  very   good  general 
rule;  that  laying  the  tax  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  commodities  was  both  eqad 
and  palatable,  as  the  resentment  of  the 
person  taxed  fell  on  the  dealer,  and  not  oa 
the  ofiBcer  of  the  revenue  ;  that  the  taxei 
on  coaches,  on  servants,  and  on  houses, 
were  proper  and  eligible,  as  they  were  n- 
sible  signs  of  ability  to  pay  them ;  that  a 
tax  on  bricks  and  tiles  had  formerly  been 
thought  of  and  rejected;  as  likewise  taxing 
houses  by  the  extent  of  their  froots,  or 
by  the  number  of  their  chimnies,  which 
was  the  same  as  hearth-money,  neither  of 
which  afforded  a  just  estimate  of  tbe  valoe 
of  the  house.     He  proposed^   therefore, 
to  exempt  houses  under  the  rent  of  5^ 
per  annum  from  all  taxation  ;  that  hotisei 
from  5L  to  M.  should  be  rated  at  &/.  n. 
the  pound,  and  from  501.  and  upwards  at 
U.  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier ;  that  tfail 
tax  might  be  levied  by  those  who  collected 
the  window  tax,  with  a  little  additional  a^ 
sistance  for  a  year  or  two,  till  the  ratal 
were  fully  adjusted.     He  then  proceeded, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  window-tax,  to 
form  a  computation  what  the  present  tax 
would  raise;    which  he  reckoned  as  fal*- 
lows :  in  England  and  Wales,  259,0001-; 
in  Scotland,  5,000^. ;  in  all  £64,0002.   He 
then  proposed  an  additional  tax  on  il 
wines  imported,  of  eight   guineas  per  | 
ton,  or  m  a  bottle,  on  all  French  wioei,  \ 
and  four  guineas  per  ton,  or  Id  a  bottle  <i 
on  all  other  wine,  which  he  compol^d  i 
would  amount  to  72r558^   in  the  whole  \ 
336,558/.    being  6,558A  above   the  som  ; 
wanted. 

Some  debate  ensued.  The  gendicBiai 
in  opposition  saw  the  taxes  in  a  very  coo- 
trary  lieht,  and  considered  them  as  nighiy , 
oppressive  and  disproportionate.  It  ^^ 
not,  they  said,  from  the  rent  ei  a  boose, 
that  we  could  judge  of  the  circumstancei 
of  the  tenant;  since  tradesmen  were 
obliged  to  possess  hooaes  commodtooslf 
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ikoated,  however  highly  rented.  In  sere- 
nl  paridies  of  London  and  Westminster, 
thehoQses  were  burthened  by  the  land- 
tax,  poor>rate8,  window^tax,  pavement, 
lights,  watphy  &c.  to  the  amount  of  8^.  in 
the  pound,  and  upwards ;  'and  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  parties  most  heavily  bur- 
thened were  the  least  able  to  bear  it.  The 
wine-tax  was  opposed  only  with  regard  to^ 
the  Oporto,  as  it  affected  the  commercial 
aDiance  subsisting  between  Portugal  and 
as,  and  might  produce  a  tax  there  on  the 
importation  of  British  manufactures. 
The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Afr.  Gilbert^  Motion  Jot  a  Tax  of  One- 
Fourth  on  the  'Incomes  of  Placemen  and 
Fejmoners.2  Mr.  Giliert  then  moved, 
<*  That  the  better  to  enable  his  Majesty  to 
vindicate  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
ctowD,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belong- 
mg,  in  the  present  exigency  of  affairs, 
there  be  granted  to  bis  Majesty  one  fourth 
part  of  the  net  annual  income  upon  the 
salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites  of  all  offices 
unJer  the  crown  (except  those  held  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal,  the  Judges,  ministers  to  foreign  parts, 
oommission  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  all  others  which  do  not  produce  a  clear 
income  of  *200L  per  annum  to  the  person 
«r  persons  enjoying  the  same)  and  also  of 
all  annuities,  pensions,  stipends,  or  other 
jearly  payments  issuing  out  of  the  exche- 
c[aer,  or  any  branch  of  his  Majesty's  reve- 
noes,  after  deducting  all  fees,  taxes,  and 
ether  out-goings  charged  thereon  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament  ;  to  commence  from  25th 
March,  1778,  and  to  continue  for  one  year, 
md  during  the  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.**  [The  words  in  Italics  were 
added  by  way  of  Amendment.]  The 
eommittee  divided  upon  this  motion : 
Ayes  100;  Noes  82. 

March  10^  The  Resolutions  of  yesterday 
were  reported,  and  all  agreed  to  except 
Mr.  Gilbert's  motion,  upon  which  the 
House  divided. 

Tellers. 

""'  {Z.  Sr. : : : 

Noes  JSirHenry  Hoghton  - 
(jSif  Grey  Cooper  -    • 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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motion.  That  leave  Jbe  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  shortening  the  Duration  of  Par- 
liaments. No  debate  took  place.  The 
question  was  called  for,  and  the  House 
divided: 

Tellers. 


Mr.  Sawbridge^s  Motion  Jhr  shortening 
fhe  Duration  tf  Parliament /^    March  1 1 . 


v»At.    fMr.  Aid.  Sawbridge  - 
^"*  tMr.Baldwyn  -    -    . 

Noes  jMr.  Penton      -    -    - 
^^^*  I  Mr.  George  Onslow  . 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  State  of 
the  Navy."]     The  House  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the    State  of  the  Nation;  in 
which, 

Mr.  Fox  moved, "  That  the  present  state 
of  the  royal  navy  for  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  inadequate  to  the 
dangerous  crisis  of  public  affiiirs." 

Mr.  Temple  Luitrell  began  with  an  apo- 
logy for  the  length  of  time  during  which 
he  must  trouble  the  committee ;  but  pre- 
sumed he  should  stand  excused,  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  several  official 
papers  now  in  review,  had  been,  almost 
every  one  of  them,  ordered  by  the  House 
on  his  requisition,  after  reiterated  charges 
during  the  present  and  two  precedmg 
sessions,  of  venality,  profusion,  and  fraud 
in  the  present  ministers  for  the  Admiralty ; 
and  which  charges  he  was  now  to  main- 
tain and  make  good,  from  official  and  nn- 
controvertible  proof.  He  had  been  greatly 
flattered,  by  finding  that  the  sense  of  the 
other  House  had  gone  along  with  him,  in 
calling  for  copies  of  the  same  accounts ; 
but  he  had  reason  to  be  still  further  satis- 
fied to  find  these  verv  testimonials  pre- 
cisely correspond  witfi  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  royal  fleet,  as  he  had  des- 
cribed it  before  Christmas  last.  But 
though  he  wai  sufficiently  used  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Admiralty-gentlemen, 
not  to  be  much  astonished  at  their  bare- 
faced denial  of  the  only  authentic  vouchers 
for  their  conduct  and  expenditure,  as  had 
been  forcibly  demonstrated  by  an  hon.  ad- 
miral in  his  eve  (admiral  Keppel) ;  yet 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  should  be 
the  dupes  of  such  fallacy,  or  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears,  and  become  aecom- 
plices  in  the  guilt,  yet  he  could  scarce 
suspect  they  would  go  so  profligate  ar 
length,  to  abet  any  wicked  minister  what- 
ever. An  hon.  gentleman  (admind  Pa!- 
liser)  had  alleged  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinpt  classes  of  74  gun  ships ;  that  those  6f 
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tlie  larger  construction,  and  heavier  weight 
of  cannon,  have  a  fixed  complement  of 
650  men,  according  to  the  last  establish- 
ment ;  and  instanced  the  Valiant  as  of  the 
latter  class,  which  he  boldly  asserted  to  be 
manned  with  her  complete  war-comple- 
ment. Now  he  defied  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  point  out,  excepting  the  Valiant, 
one  ship  of  74<  guns  in  the  whole  navy, 
which  was  allowed  650  men  complement ; 
and  he  would  read  the  number  actually 
borne  and  mustered  on  board  the  said  ship 
from  the  last  office  accounts,  and  shew  the 
accuracy  of  the  hon.  member's  represen- 
tation. [Mr.  Luttrellhere  read  from  the 
weekly  returns,  the  number  actually  borne, 
mustered,  and  victualled ;  and  the  former 
amounted  to  539  only,  and  the  latter  to 
509.]  It  appears,  by  the  returns  of  the 
royal  navy,  tor  the  defence  of  Great  Bri-' 
tarn  and  Ireland,  that  at  the  end  of  last 
November  there  were,  yachts,  cutters,  and 
armed  merchantmen  included,  in  all  105 
sail,  among  which  we  reckon  45  sail  of  the 
line  of  battle,  and  of  them  25  carry  74 
'guns;  of  which  25,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  muster  within  50  men  of  the  reduced 
war-complement,  nor  within  100  of  their 
proper  war-complement:  for  I  contend, 
that  less  than  650  will  not  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  ships  of  that  class,  according  to 
the  modern  construction  and  size  of  ord- 
nance. The  size  of  a  74  gun  ship,  on  the 
Improved  scale,  is  from  §00  to  400  tons 
more  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war ;  and  with  the  number  I  propose, 
the  sea-officers  opposite  to  me  will  under- 
stand, that,  in  case  of  the  necessity  to 
quarter  the  crew  at  the  starboard  and  lar- 
board tiers,  both  at  one  time,  as  may  pos- 
sibly occur  in  passing  ]and*batteries,  or 
engaging  amidst  an  enemy's  fieet,  not 
more  than  seven  private  men  can  be  al- 
lowed to  a  32  pounder.  Lord  Anson,  in 
the  last  war,  found  650  men  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  complement  of  the  74  gun 
ships,  that  they  miglit  never  go  into  action 
with  fewer  than  600:  as  a  considerable 
deficiency  must  always  be  allowed  for  cap- 
tains' servants,  and  the  servants  of  other 
officers,  widows-men,  sick  on  shore,  or  ab- 
sent on  the  duty  of  the  ship  in  the  room 
of  pressed  men,  &c.  I  have  not  selected 
the  74  gun  ships  as  in  a  worse  state  than 
the  rest  of  the  ships  in  commission  ;  though 
the  25  sail  have  not  within  3,300  of  their 
reduced  complement,  nor  within  4,500  of 
the  proper  complement  for  war.  The  se- 
cona  and  fourth  rates  are  still  more  defec- 
tive, and  the  64  gun  ships  in  the  same  con- 


dition ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  an  juDponog 
ostentatious  parade  of  pendants  at  Spit- 
head,  and  the  advantage  of  conferring  a 
multitude  of  professional  favours,  the  no- 
ble earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  woald 
do  well  to  turn  over  the  seamen  from  one 
third  of  the  men  of  war  now  io  commis- 
sion, that  the  remainder  might  be  of  a  pro- 
per force.     The  hon.  member  who  so  ably 
opened  this  debate  (Mr.  Fox)  has  justly 
stated  that  the  numbers  borne  aboard  the 
105  sail  before  mentioned  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  islands,  did  not,  in  November 
last,  exceed  25,550;   in  America  15,565, 
being  82  sail :  in  Jamaica  3,168,  being  23 
sail ;  and  on  all  other  stations  and  services 
collectively,  that  is,  the  Leeward  islands, 
Newfoundland,    East  Indies,   Mediterra- 
nean, together  with  two  ships  on  disco- 
veries (and  a  very  few  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, not  included  in  any  return  on 
your  table)  amounting  to  two  men  of  war 
of  60  guns,  three  of  50,  11  frigates,  and 
14  or  15  sloops  or  armed  vessels;  if  every 
one  of  them  bad  a  full  war  complement  on 
board,  they  could  not  reckon  4,500  men, 
making  a  total  of  seamen   in  November 
1777,  to  fall  short  of  48,583,  including 
marines  aboard,  and  serving  ashore,  super* 
numeraries,  and  every  person  whatsoever 
nominally  in  the  pay  of  this  country.    It  is 
evident,  from  the  same  circumstantial  re- 
turns, that  the  whole  of  the  victualled  in 
the  royal  navy,  throughout  the  universe^ 
including  supernumeraries  and   marine^ 
could  not  exceed  47,407.    Yet,  by  an  offi* 
cial  paper,  delivered  in  before  the  last  re- 
cess, the  numbers  borne  iiv  September 
last,  previously  to  the  very  large  additioisl 
supply  of  hands,  from  stripping  your  an- 
tumnal  fleets  of  merchant  shipsy  are  made 
to  come  up  to  55,000,  and  the  vietuaDed 
to  51,715 ;   which  must  be  a  most  dariiig 
and  atrocious  imposition  upon  parliament 
and  the  public.     However,  Sir,  I  admit 
that  such  imposition  is  not  without  a  pr^ 
cedent ;   for  we  are  used  to  deceit  of  thii 
nature  of  late  years,  on   a  like  annus! 
motion,  which '  has  been  customary  ever 
since  the  year  1750,  when  it  v^as  first  ap* 
proved  of  and  admitted,  to  shew  as,as«ss 
then  expressed/  the  savings  or  exceedings 
on  the  allowance  of  4/.  per  month  eaoi 
man,  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year;  a 
striking  example  of  a  similar  piece  of  ini* 
quity,  and  from   the  same   delioqueott, 
may  be  seen   on  your  Journals  in  the 
spring  of  1772,  when  an  account  was  given 
to  parliament  of  the  number  of  seamen 
and  marines  actually  borne  aboard  tht 
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rojaJ  DSTy  daring  the  preceding  year,  at 
a  medium  of  the  seyeral  months,  and  spe- 
cified to  be  under  32,000;  yet,  within  a 
few  pages  of  that  very  accoOnt  on  your 
Jottroals,  you  meet  with^a  charge  on  tha 
natioo  of  near  2  millions  sterling ;  being, 
if  YOU  allow  for  deaths  and  desertions,  the 
fail  pay  of  40,000  men  'at  4/.  per  month 
each  man :  consequently,  there  is  a  com- 
plete embezzlement  of  above  480,000^ 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  177  Ij  at  a  medium  of 
tbe  months,  the  number  of  aeamen  and 
marines  in  the  actual  pay  of  the  public, 
fell  short  of  28,000  men;  which  proves 
that  we  were  defrauded  of  more  than 
60O|OOO/.  in  that  year,  upon  this  one  article 
of  expenditure,  accounted  for  in  the  sea 
department ;  an  earnest  of  the  present  first 
lord's  integrity  at  his  entrance  into  the 
naval  direction.  In  November  last,  the 
BQinbers  actually  mustered  upon  all  the 
returns  throughout  the  globe,  and  which 
constitute  the  real  {orce  of  your  navy, 
vere  fewer  than  44,500 ;  and  if  you  setoff 
desertion,  &c«  against  those  who  may  be 
lick  in  hospitals,  or  absent  with  permission, 
i»r  OD  the  service  of  the  ship,  you  will  find 
the  4/.  per  naonth  each  man,  allowed  by 
the  nation,  to  be  applicable  but  to  few 
Dore  than  the  numbers  actually  on  the 
B»ttter»rolL 

Let  us  now  take  under  consideration  the 
ponies  of  late  years  granted  by  parliament, 
Dpon  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  esti- 
Baates  of  the  navy,  delivered  in  by  the 
Navy-office  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
Kod  by  them  adopted  and  presented  in 
fetail,  in  compliance  of  an  order  of  this 
House ;  with  the  several  articles  requisite 
to  be  provided  for  specifically  represented 
therein.  During  the  8  years  of  last  war,  that 
18,  from  the  commencement  of  the  naval 
Ejperations,  early  in  1755,  to  1762,  inclu- 
sive, the  ordinary  of  the  navy  amounted  in 
iie  total  to  1,890,000/.  and  the  extraordi- 
laries  to  1,500,000/.  being  on  both  esti- 
natte  3,390,000/.  (independent  of  navy 
vrdnance) ;  and  of  this  sum,  the  charge 
tf  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairs,  toge- 
ther with  the  preserving  the  men  of  war  in 
irdinary,  with  extra  stores,  came  to  about 
1,760,000/. .  Let  us  now  take  the  eight 
fears  immediately  following  the  peace; 
vbea  in  a  high  naval  appointment  the  fleet 
night  necessarily  from  the  waste  and  de- 
itruction  of  yow;  very  extensive  naval 
)perations  during  the  war,  become  in  the 
ttmost  want  of  being  improved  and  re- 
iitablished.  Sir,  in  those  eight  years 
/rom  1763  to  1770,  inclusive)  the  ordi- 


nary estimate  was  3,222,167/.  and  the  ex- 
traordinary 1,916,498/.  making  together 
5,138,665/.  (over  and  above  naval  ordi- 
nance) ;  and  of  which  sum,  the  building, 
rebuilding,  and  repairing,  and  the  preserv- 
ing your  ships  out  of  commission,  and 
extra  stores,  came  to  near  2,350,000/.  In 
the  last  eight  years  (comprehending  the 
grants  of  parliament  for  1778)  which  takes 
in  the  whlole  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich's  ma- 
ritime administration,  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy  has  amounted  to  3,232,693/.  and  the 
extraordinary  to  3,239,379/.  being  in  the 
whole  6,472,072/.  of  which,  building,  re- 
building, and  repairs,  preserving  ships  out 
of  commission,  and  extra  stores,  come  to 
about  3,500,000/.  exclusive  of  ordnance, 
and  sundry  large  sums,  charged  in  the  ac- 
count of  tne  annual  navy*debt  for  foreign 
timber^  freights,  various  naval  stores,  and 
exclusive  of  the  considerable  cost  to  the 
nation,  for  replenishing  the  stores,  &c. 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  dock-yard  of 
Portsmouth.  So  that  the  expence  to  •  the 
public,  on  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
estimates  of  the  navy,  has,  within  the  eight 
years  of  lord  Sandwich's  wise  and  honest 
management  of  the  marine-boards,  mors 
than  aoubled  the  8  years  of  the  last  most 
glorious  war ;  against  the  charges  of  which 
war  to  the  British  empire,  so  much  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  enemies  to 
that  illustrious  statesman,  and  successful 
minister,  the  earl  of  Chatham. 

Of  these  sums  granted  by  parliament 
since  January  1771,  it  appears  evidently 
from  the  official  papers,  tnat  2,560,006». 
allowed  for  the  building,  repairing,  and 
storing  particular  ships  of  war,  named  and 
reporteaby  the  navy-board,  and  expedient 
to  have  been  repaired,  and  sometimes  said 
to  be  actually  taken  in  hand,  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  uses  approved  of  by  thia 
House,  and  for  which  uses  aloive  it  could 
be  understood  to  be  voted.  *'  But,"  say 
the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches, 
*<  If  ti^e  money  was  not  applied  to  the  spe- 
cific articles  for  which  it  was  granted,  still 
it  has  been  duly  laid  out  for  other  national 
purposes.*'  Why,  then,  has  parliament 
been  denied  the  proper  vouchers  for  the 
real  expenditure  of  so  enormous  a  sum  I 
Why,  Sir,  when  I  took  the  liberty,  a  few 
days  since,  to  move  for  an  account  of  the 
application  of  that  sum,  so  unwarrantably 
diverted  into  other  channels,  was  I  de- 
feated in  my  purpose,  by  that  usual  cloak 
to  the  peculation  and  infamy  of  ministers, 
tbe  previous  question  ? 

If  gentlemen  will  please  to  take  the 
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trouble  of  examining  the  nature-  And  ori- 
gin of  these  extraoi^inary  estimates  of  the 
navy,  tliey  must  be  convinced  that  it  has 
elways  been  the  intention  of  the  Com* 
mons,  and  the  indispensable  obligation  of 
government,  to  have   the   money   given 
thereon  expended. towards  the  object  for 
which  ministers  specifically   required   it. 
Annual  allowances  of  this  kind  have  been 
continued  regularly  for  about  28  years. 
Previously  to  1750,  an  article  in  the  gross 
was  usually  inserted  in  the  state  of  the 
navy-debt,  for  building,  rebuilding,  repair- 
ing  ships  and  docks,  &c.  when  the  vigilant 
eye  of  parliament  observing  those  demands 
unreasonably  to  accunlulate,  required  that 
a  satisfactory  detail  should  be  thencefor- 
ward produced  of  the  several  men  of  war 
necessary  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  work 
really  meant  to  be  done.     Therefore  an 
address  was  presented  to  the  Kiiig  for  the 
proper  officers  to  bring  in  an  account  of 
what  might  be  requisite  on  these  heads  of 
building,  rej^airs,  &c«  for  the  current  year. 
The  charges  to  this  country  on  the  several 
articles  must  of  course  be  stated  on  a  con.* 
jectural  and  onprecise  valuation ;   for,  till 
the  work  be  completed,  it  were  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  expence  of  every 
ship  built  or  repaired.     But  there  is  no 
power  ever  left  by  the  legislature,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  left,  for  ministers  at  their  op- 
tion to  change  the  application  of  the  public 
money,  to  other  and  very  different  services, 
without  expressly  having  recourse  again  to 
the  approbation  and  consent  of  this  House. 
So  unconstitutional,  so  daring  and  dan- 
gerous a  licence,  setting  both  law  and  de- 
cency at  defiance,  and  unknown  to  former 
governments,  was  reserved  for  the  present 
despotic  rulers  over  an  abused  and  a  too 
patient  people.    Early  in  the  last  century, 
we  find  that  the  refitting  of  8  ships  of  war 
§ot  the  narrow  seas  cost  5,761/.  10^.  and 
to  completely  repair  12  men  of  war  with 
hulls,  masts,  and  yards,  came  to  but  8»000/. 
This  appears  by  the  extraordinary  charge 
given  into  parliament  for  the  years  1625, 
161i6,and  1627*  wherein  the  names  of  the 
several  ships  are  specified.     The  extraor- 
dinary of  the  navy  50  years  ago  ( or  articles 
usually  comprised  under  that  denomina- 
tion) were  from  40/)00  to  60,000^.     Till 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  the  money 
annually  expended  for  the  extra  services 
ofthefleet  rarely  exceeded  100,000^  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  that  \var,  it  never 
went  in  any  one  y«ar  hi^^er  than  200>000^ 
and  peace  being  concluded  in  176S,  when 
Mr,  George  Orenville  was  first  cooiqus- 


sioner  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  it  vai 
again    broi^Bt  within    the   compats  oi 
100,000/« ;  after  1763,  it  from  time  to  time 
very  considerably  increased ;  bat  during 
the   present  noble  earl's    adrainistntioa 
(even  previously  to  the  breaking  out cf  the 
American  civil  war)  it  fell  net  much  short,  ' 
communibus  annisy  of  400,000^.  and  i^aoir  i 
augmented  to  so  extravagant  a  hei^t  ai  ^ 
4^8,6d5^  ^ 

The  cliams  in  the  state  of  the  mrry  \ 
debt,  on  the  long  list  of  sundries  heietofofe  ] 
accounted  for  under  wear  and  tear,  and  j 
properly  within  |he  disbursements  of  4I» 
per  month,  are  a  heavy  additional  burtheo 
on  the  subject,  and  render  the  proffigttr 
dissipation  of  the  public  revenue  still  more 
glaring  and  notorious.     B^  an  estimals 
delivered  to  parliament  of  the  probable 
expence  of  the  naval  department  for  177% 
it  is  computed  that  the  wages  of  seainet' 
and  marines,  taking  officers  into  the  reck«; 
on  ing,  will  demand,  one  with  another,  \k 
\0s,    per    month ;    victualling    19i.  per 
month  ;  there  must  consequently  remaia 
1/.  11^.  per  month  for  wear  and  tear,  kt» 
which,  on  40,000  men  provided  for  last 
year,    comes   to    80,600/.;    and  oq  tier 
60,000  men  for  1778  will  not  fall  nock 
short  of  1,209,000^;  which  ought  to  rajM 
ply  hospitals,  rigging,  stores,  andallTitbcf 
contingencies,  for  toe  naval  service,  at  the 
fullest  demand,  excepting  ordnance,  wfaidif 
is  a  distinct  branch  of  busioess,  a%d  sept* 
rately  provided  for.    The  navy  dd>t  is  sa 
modelled  and  manufactured,  that  I  cannoli 
but  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  all  noni^ 
rical   investigation;   for,  upon  coosultof 
with  very  able  accomptants,  both  cammer-i 
cial  and  professional,  they  agree  but  in  ws- 
point,  which  is,  that  ministers  have  the 
particulars  of  the  navy-debt  thus  coDtnr*. 
ed,  for  perplexity's  sake,  only  to  envelop^ 
in  utter  darkness  the  true  appropriation 
the  immense  sums  they  extort  thei 
^om  the  public.    I  shall  just  observe, 
the  gross,  that  the  navy  debt,  at  this  * 
amounts  to  as  much  as  at  the  close  of 
last  war,  about  three  millions  and  a  hai£ 
increases  two  millions  every  year  (tf 
American  war.    When  the  noble  lord 
the  blue  ribbon  came  to  the  head  of 
Treasury,  January  1770,  the  whole 
due  was  but  1,070,000^ 

But,  Sir,  having  now  shewn  at  what 
enormous  charge  your  navy  has  stood  i ' 
1771»  when  lord  Sandwich  came  to 
side  at  the  Admiralty,  it  will  be  proper  < 
T  proceed  to  consider,  whether  your  1 
IhU  or  has  not  been  improved  under  hii 


ISl]  onH^  SM9  rfile  ffavg. 

Hoa^ent  Wh«tt  a  vtry  lumable  and 
■owned  aavalcofMuandery  (lord  Hawke) 
Hoe  la  the  head  of  thai  detMrtmene,  in 
lee,  he  foand  61  ships  of  the  itne  fit  for 
imoe,  of  whieh  19  were  in  coanmistion, 
ti  4S  io  ordinary,  and  14  were  up6n  the 
Qob !  thai  noble  lord,  during  the  four 
m»  of  biB  na^i  adarmMstralion,  laooohed 
^ihipf  of  the  line  of  bactle,  repaired  21, 
id  left  15  opoo  the  ctocka.  Lord  Sand- 
IdijiDiefen  jean  (from  January  1771, 
iDecen^er  1777)  has  built  and  rebuilt 
I  of  the  lint,  and  repaired  94.  ^Fifteen 

•  now  building  ;  bul  there  are  not  near 
insnj  men  of  war  in  a  condition  to  stand 

•  teas,  nor  to  perform  service,  in  case  of 
fareign  war,  as  when  lord  Hawke  went 
a  of  office.  The  knsth  of  time  thai 
m  men  of  war  hate  neen  in  employ, 
Mt  were  considered  by  lord  Hawae  to 
Mia  io  a  sound  state,  and  the  slender 
piin  they  have  since  required,  prove 
It  the  ooounisaioners  of  tlie  Navy«  Dosrd 
IR  Bot  mistaken  in  their  vatrious  repcvts 

Ike  Admiralty  respecting  such  ships; 
I  tbat  they  wore  as  gerviceable  and  as 
ffect  as  lord  Hawka  understood  them  to 
i  It  has  been  mere  than  oace^snggast- 
fissaother  place,  either  through  grosn 
Bw,  or  a  more  Bepvehensible  moMve,  that 
4  Sandwich  bad  broken  up  40  sail  of  the 
t  of  battle  since  he  came  into  power, 
'  Ike  40  sail  of  the  line  alluded  to,  88 
nso  far  from  being  on  admiral  Hawse's 
i  4>f  ships  in  good  condition,  that  they 
wt  not  even  on  lord  Egmont's  fist,  whom 
Burri  Hawke  succeeded.  They  had 
Igbeen  sentenced  to  be  either  broken 
i  or  cut  down  Io  a  lower  rate ;  seven  out 
the  40  were  French  or  Spanish  priaes, 
Kn  m  the  laat  war,  and  in  a  very  doubt* 

ntuation  i  eight  of  the  40  were  actually 
filoyed  abroad  or  on  honae-duty,  when 
4  Hawke  resigned,  and  the  reqnaining 
a*  the  Africa,  was  shamefully  sold  for 
K  three  years  ago,  though  she  might 
^S,000^  have  been  made  in  the  King's 
(done  of  the  best  ships  of  64  guna  of 
(whole  royal  navy,  and  far  preferable  to 
by  of  her  dass,  which  have  been  r«- 
Md  by  tlie  noble  earl,  at  the  charge  of 
m  20,000^.  each. 

Hie  present  board  has  possessed  pecu- 
Hsr  advantages  In  carrymg  on  that  line 
bssiness  which  respects  the  building  and 
liiring  of  capital  ebips  of  war.  lliey 
*e  h«l  the  use  of  tlie  large  bason  at 
vtiBiouth,  and  all  the  docks  have  been 
M ;  whereas  that  bason,  and  the  two 
Best  docks,  were  ihul  nearly  the  whcrfe 
[VOL.  XIX.  ] 
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of  loTd  Hawke*8  time.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  lord  Sandwich  had  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  in  repair* 
ing  such  men  of  war  onl}'  as  would  an* 
swer  the  labour  and  expence.  We  have 
now  a  nominal  list  of  above  100  sail  of  the 
line,  of  which  fifty  are  in  commission. 
And  what  is  the  state  of  these  men  of  war  ? 
The  preamble  to  the  report  from  the  Ad-, 
miralty  relative  to  the  store  of  timber  in 
hand  and  contracted  for  sets  forth,  that 
bis  Majesty's  ships  io  general  launched  In 
the  course  of -the  last  war,  liaving  been 
constructed  with  extraordinary  dispatch, 
and  with  green  wood,  a  Tery  rapid  decay 
bad  been  the  consequence ;  adding,  that 
the  aliips  built  immediately  following  the 
arar,  were  but  little  better  than  the  oSers : 
and,  indeed,  this  is  demonstrable  from  the 
repeated  repairs  those  ships  have  already 
had,  that  were  launched  from  the  stocka 
after  the  year  I76S,  and  which,  though 
seme  of .  them  have  never  been  ventured 
out  to  sea,  have  been  more  than  once  re- 
paired, at  a  very  large  expence.  Now,  Sir, 
of  more  than  100  sail  of  the  line,  how 
many  were  built  in  the  last  war,  and  have 
therefore  a  positive  sentence  of  condemna« 
tion  thus  official]  V  passed  upon  thenl  ?  Na 
less  than  one  hm:  and  ai^  the  remainder, 
several  are  repereed,  in  yoor  last  extraor'* 
dioary  estimate,  to  want  material  repair. 
But  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  of  those 
ships  constructed  last  war,  a  great  manr 
have  undergone  a  thorough  amendment, 
and  are  now  in  good  order.  Sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  find,  that  so  many  as  18  of  the 
line  have  been  worked  upon  and  patched 
with  the  yery  #ont  kind  of  wood  that  can 
be  used  for  sueh  purposes,  namely,  oak 
timber  from  Stetin.  >  The  foreign  wckkI  in 
general  imported  into  yoilr  dock-yards  (as 
well  that  of  Rostock,  and  the  several  other 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  as  fV'om.  Bremen  on  the 
river  Wesel)  is  of  a  bad  quality,  and  has 
but  little  spine  or  rosin.  The  worst  t!m« 
her  of  all  i$  that  from  Stetin ;  as  it  has 
ev^  bad  quality  attending  the  reM,  and 
is,  besides,  singularly  spungy  and  porous  ; 
and  though  it  has  been  often  remonstrated 
against  in  the  strongest  terms,  by  some  of 
the  most  experienced  and  honest  ship- 
builders in  the  royal  yards;  yet  it  is  still  a 
favourite  wood  with  the  reigning  Admiralty 
Board,  and  the  contractors  for  supply ing  it 
are  much  cherished,^  to  the  ruin  of  your 
fleet,  and  endangering  the  health  of  your 
seamen,  'who  are  frequently  set  afloat  in 
their  hammocks,  from  the  water  soaking 
in,  over^heady  through  the^planks.  The 
[3L] 
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Mars  WB8  repaired  with  this  timbcir  only 
two  years'  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  nation 
was  charged  for  that  repair  above  SGyOOCV. ; 
OS  much  as  she  would  have  cost  bailding 
new  from  the  stocks.  Sir,  the  Mars  is 
fouAd  to  be  totally  unfit  for  future  service; 
and  therefore  entirely  struck  off  from  the 
list  of  your  fleet.  The  Yarmouth  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  also  lately  repaired 
with  Stetin  timber,  so  were  many  others 
of  good  exterior  appearance^  but  which 
can  scarce  be  said  to  ride  at  anchor  tn 
safety.  An  hon.  friend  of  mine  near  roe 
is,  I  find,  lately  appointed  to  a  74  gun  ship 
repaired  with  Stetin  timber  (captain  Wal* 
singham  of  the  Thunderer)  and  built  in 
the  late  war ;  I  heartily  wish  him  success 
with  his  command ;  but  would  not  have 
hini  trust  entirely  to  a  report  from  those 
who  commissioned  her,  oi  her  fitness  for 
the  seas.  On  the  account  before  us  of  the 
Jamaica  squadron,  he  will  meet  with  the 
Bute,'  reported  by  the  admiral  there  to  be 
fit  for  sea  in  November  last;  and  within  a 
roontli  afler  she  was  found  in  so  rotten  a 
state  on  her  passage  home,  that  it  was  im- 

Eossible,  even  with  fair  weather,  to  keep 
er  above  the  waves :  so  she  was  scuttled 
and  sunk :  which,  when  the  workmen  of 
the  commanding  officer's  ship  (of  the 
convoy)' carried  their  tools  aboard  to  ef- 
fect, one  of  the  tars  saved  them  the  trou- 
ble, by  clenching  his  fist,  and  driving  it, 
without  much  nam  to  his  knuckles,  dear 
through  her  bull.  This  Bute  was,  it 
•eems,.  an  old  East  India  trader,  totally 
unfit  for  the  Company's  service ;  but  held 
at  the  Admiralty- board  sufficiently  stout 
and  healthy  for  a  public  ship  of  war ;  and 
therefore  contracted  for  at  a  high  price. 
There  is,  I  believe,  another  ship  of  a  simi- 
lar stamp,  called  the  Andromeda,  now 
goine  upon  government  employ;  and  i 
shoQld  be  sorry  to  insure  her  existence  ibr 
A  twelvemonth,  at  50  per  cent. 

Sir,  there  has  been  a  most  criminal  n^- 
lect  in  the  navy  department,  relative  to 
tJie  seasoning  and  preserving  ship-timber. 
I  can  prove,  that  a  very  excellent  plan  for 
this  object  of  tlie  first  national  importance, 
presented  by  a  gentleman  of  very  hiffh  de- 
scription for  his  experience  and  industry, 
has  not  even  been  favoured  with  a  perusal ; 
while  futile  projects  are,  through  lazi- 
ness or  partiality,  very  readily  received 
and  adopted.  The  real  fact  is,  that  in 
this  climate  your  timber  fit  for  ship-build- 
ing, let  it  lay  in  store,  ever  so  long,  and 
though  in  the  most  perfect  natural  state, 
cannot  be  depended  on  for   durability. 


without  expedients  of  art.  We  hsie 
lost  or  n^ected  the  best  method.of  le^  | 
soiling  timbers,  so  as  to  render  thendnia*  ! 
ble  in  the  frames  of  sliips.  Our  capital , 
sliips  of  war  heretofore  lasted  near  hslf  a  ^ 
century.  The  Roy^  William,  a  first-rate^  \ 
cut  down  to  an  84,  was,  a  few  yean  ags^ 
the  favourite  ship  on  service  of  the  wfaohv 
navy,  either  for  working  on  the  seas,  or  l» 
encounter  an  enemy ;  she  was  built  mp 
1719:  and  I  could  name  mair 
within  my  observation,  whose  n 
mained  sound  and  fit  for  service  36  or 
years,  though  in  continual  eipploy. 
ther  are  the  ships  of  war  belonging 
other  maritime  nationa  so  bad.  In 
times,  as  those  of  the  British  navy. 
Spanish  two-deckers,  of  80  and  74 
are  the  strongest  and  most  durable  in 
world ;  not  only  those  built  in  the  ' 
of  Cuba,  of  cedar- wood  and  mahi 
but  even  such  as  have  been  constnu 
the  European  ports  of  Spain^  by 
builders,  and  upon  the  same  modds 
our  own.  We  have  few  mea  of  war^ 
our  list  that  have  proved  so  lasting  as 
Centaur^  Bienfaisant,  and  the  ships 
war  in  general  that  were  taken  froa 
French  20 years  ago;  they  have  stoodj 
but  in  little  for  repairs,  compared 
others  of  the  satne  class  built  in  Ei 
particularly,  if  we  take  into  con8i< 
that  they  have  been  constantly 
commission.  The  number  and  states 
lord  Howe's  fleet  in  America  has 
greatly  misunderstood  by  the  Housej 
the  82  sail  under  his  command  in  No 
ber  last,  two  are  hospital-sbipa,  opi 
of  SO  are  sloops  of  war,  armeo-mei 
men,  and  small-craft,  and  11  of  the 
carry  but  20  guns.  His  frigates 
many  of  them  not  been  cleaned 
.three  years^  and  one-third  of  the  wl 
number  were  cleaned  just  two  yean 
nine  or  ten  are  declared  to  be  rottea^ 
leaky ;  and  almost  every  ship  or 
reported,  by  his  lordship's  return,  to 
a  supply  of  gunner's  stores.  In 
Britain,  and  for  home-service,  you  ~ 
more  than  11  frigates  in  commission, 
not  six  in  tolerable  condition,  that 
to-be  equipped  on  an  emergency. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  auppoaed 
ger  of  an  invasion  from  France,  and 
comparative  force  at  sea  of  both 
and  how  far  we  may  be  better  or 
prepared  to  repel  an  attack,  than  oa 
mer  emergencies.    At    the 
ment  of  naval  hostilities,  in  1755,  we 
ed»  before  a  decbtfalion  of  war,  their 
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Mt  saflorft^  to  the  amonnt  of  some  tbou- 
io(b.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
m  the  eve  of  declaring  war,  we  had  near 
fO  tail  of  the  line  of  battie  fit  for  service, 
tf  whidi  55  were  actuaUy  in  commission, 
rom  60  guns  upwards ;  and  they  rousleVed 
K,00O  men.  The  frigates  were  then 
bree  times  the  number  of  our  present 
trength,  besides  38  ships  of  50  guns  :  and 
re  were  so  apprehensive  of  an  invasion, 
sd  10  dreaded  its  consequences,  that  an 
nbargowas  laid  on  the  outward*bound 
nde,  and  a  proclamation  issued,  reouir- 
Igthe  inhabitants  all  along  the  British 
oasts,  on  the  first  appearance  or  alarm  of 
I  hostile  fleet,  to  drive  their  cattle  to  the 
litance  of  at  least  20  miles  from  the 
bare;  yet  we  had  a  land- army,  for  our 
ffemal  safe-guard,  of  near  30,000  effective. 
Itional  troops,  besides  24,000  Hanoverian 
fed  Hessian- auxiliaries ;  and  our  resources 
Irmen  (now  so  exhausted  from  eroigra- 
bns  for  adventure,  or  by  this  fatal  Ame- 
itto  contest)  w^re  entire,  and  abundant. 
ht  French  navy,  at  that  period,  amount- 
I  to  68  men  of  war  of  the  Hne  of  battle, 
r which  46  were  in  commission,  carrying 
fe,000  men.     Early   in   1759  we  were 

En  terrified  with  threats  of  an  invasion 
I  the  coast  of  Britanny,  though  we  had 
bi  the  most  formidable  fleet  of  men  of 
m^  that  any  country  had  been  able  to  fit 
St  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  Our 
le  of  battle  ships  in  commission  amount- 
I  to  95,  with  i^ove  50,000  seamen  and 
Maes  aboard;  and  we  had  more  than 
^frigates,  or  ships  of  20  guns  and  up- 
Ms,  completely  manned.  The  fleets  of 
booe,  before  the  engagement  of  the 
lottlon  squadron  off  Cane  Lagos,  under 
L  De  la  Clue,  against  admiral  Boscawen, 
Insisted  of  66  sail  of  the  line,  actually 
I  service,  manned  with  46,^00  seamen 
Id  soldiers ;  their  frigates,  comparatively 
Ml  oars,  were  of  very  inconsiderable 
ivce.  Yet,  gentlemen  recollect,  that 
I6Q  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
^ch  squadrons  in  all  purtsof  the  world, 
inng  that  campaign;  sir  Edward 
Niwke's  defeat  of  M.  Cohflans,  and  sir 
teorge  Pocock's  success  against  M. 
HAdi€  in  the  East  Indies,  by  which  vic- 
Iries  the  naval  power  of  France  was  al- 
^t  annihilated ;  even  at  that  time  did  a 
kifal  armament  of  three  small  vessels, 
Uer  the  command  of  a  corsair,  and  with 
luindful  of  troops  aboard,  land,  without 
Nf^ance,  in  Ireland,  spreading  a  serious 
Itoic  throughout  that  country,  and  occa- 
'"OBg  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  confu- 


sion here.  France  has  at  tbis  crisis  57 
ships  of  the  line,  of  which,  40,  from  60 
guns  to  116,  may  be  ready  for  sea,  and 
completely  manned  with  able  mariners^  by 
means  of  their  register,  in  three  weeks, 
Spain  has  a  list  of  61  of  the  line  in 
Europe,  and  four  more  nearly  built,  in  the 
port  of  the  Havannah.  They  have  35 
men  of  war,  of  very  capital  force,  that  can 
(I  am  confidently  assured)  go  upon  ser- 
vice immediately.  I  have  already  shewn 
to  the  committee  the  infirmity  of  our  ships 
of.  war,  neither  have  we  any  extensive 
means,  at  this  conjuncture,  of  completing 
their  establishment.  .  1  admit  that  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  sea-faring  persons  now 
skulk  within  land,  who  might  perhaps 
come  forth,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Houses  of  Bourbon,  though  they  keep 
aloof  from  the  present  unnatural  ouarrel ; 
but  these  recruits  could  not  exceea  a  very 
few  thousands.  You  have  lately  drained 
the  nation  of  that  part  of  its  innabitancy 
to  which  you  mi^ht  have  had  an  occa* 
sional  recourse  for  this  end.    Your  sup- 

Elies  are  exceedingly  reduced;  ,and  we 
ave  voted  for  the  current  year  more  sea- 
men than  this  country  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  furnish  for  war,  independent  of  her 
American  colonies.  You  have  voted 
above  48,200,  besides  marines.  The  most 
we  could  ever  get,  exclusive  of  marine 
soldiers,  in  tlie  last,  or  in  any  former 
wars,  was  52,000;  and  of  these,  full 
10,000  were  natives  of  North  America. 
Besides,  till  1760,  your  number  of  Euro- 
pean seamen  were  but  30,000;  though 
after  the  unexampled  triumph  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag  over  every  part  of  the  ocean,  fo- 
reienera  from  almost  every  power  were 
inclined  to  enter  into  our  pay.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  neither  the  same,  credit  stamp- 
ed on  your  arms  to  induce  such  exotic 
supplies,  nor  have  they  equal  lure  of  pros- 
perous and  profit^le  cruizes.  Let  those 
gentlemen  who  huff  themselves  with  a 
comfortable  persuasion  of  our  entire  secu- 
rity from  invaders,  -because  of  our  insular 
situation,  and  vigilance  or  superior  dexte- 
rity of  our  fleet,  recollect  how  many  in- 
vasions of  these  islands  stand  recorded 
in  history.  There  have  been,  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  24  invasions  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  nine  of  which  have 
been  made  good,  without  any  molestation 
on  the  seas,  and  seven  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. Between  1685  iind  1689,  four 
invasions  were  efl^tuated.  In  May,  1 6'^f}^ 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  sailed  from  the 
Texel  with  three  ships,  and  landed  with** 
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out  resistance,  after  beating  about  in  bad 
weather  19  days,  in  the  English  Channel, 
which  then  swarmed  with  cruisers,  dis- 
patched   to    intercept   his    passage*    In 
1688,  the  Dutch  fleet,  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  aboard,  afterwards  king  William 
the  3rd,  and  which  consisted  of  54<  men  of 
war  (besides  transports  and  other  ves8elS| 
about    500)    sailed  from  Uelvoet,    and 
stretched  for  the  Channel.     Lord  Dart*- 
mouth  at  that  time  lay  with  the  English 
squadron,  of  61  ships  of  the  line,  at  anchor 
in  the  Downs ;  the  weatlier  became  thick 
and  hazy,  as  is  usual,  with  the  wind  to  the 
southward  of  the  east.    The  Dutch  men 
of  war  were  full  seven  hours  before  they 
could  all  stretch  to  the  westward  of  the 
English,  and  extended  several  miles  in 
length ;  yet  the  prince  contrived  to  reach 
TorlHiy,  and  l^nd  his  whole  army  unop- 
posed; though  lord  Dartmouth  got  under 
way  with  the  utmost  expedition  possible, 
and  crowded  sail  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
I  am  aware  that  some  writers  of  that  time 
have  hinted  strong  suspicions  against  the 
loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  British  comman- 
ders ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  used  their  best 
endeavours,  and  once  got  within  sight  of 
the  Dutch  rear;  but  the  wind  shifling 
suddenly  to  the  westward,  and  coming  on 
to  blow  fresh,  just  as  the  Dutch  men  of 
war  had  reached  Torbay  (or  as  some  au- 
thors allege,  overshot  their  destination  in 
(he  night)  they  were  enabled  to  fetch  the 
landing  place,  while  the  ships  in  chace 
were  forced,  by  the  same  gale,  so  far  back 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  year  after  the 
abdication,  a  souadron  of  14  French  men 
of  war  landed  king  James  and  several  of 
his  chief  military  officers  at  Kinsele,  with* 
out  meeting  with  the  English  squadron 
dispatched  to  prevent  their  debarkation : 
and  not  long  after,  a  second  French  fleet 
met  with  the  same  facility  of  landing,  and 
put  on  shore  a  numerous  foreign  army,  for 
enabling  king  James  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  that  kingdom  with  his  son-in-kw. 
But,  Sir,  this  alarm  of  an  invasion,  and 
Uie  present  debilitated  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  will  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  reserve   two-thirds  of 
our  present  force  for  the  heart  of  the  realm. 
The  noble  lofd  (NortH)  speaks  in  a  high 
lone,  andboasta  ot  the  **  vigour  of  our  navy  t" 
being  pariiceps  ^rmtnis,  I  suspect^   with 
the  flrst  lord  of  the  Admiralty,    ratheir 
through  mischievous  poliey  than  rtion- 
sightedness.     Another  hon.  oaember  (the 
liord  Advocate  of  Scotland)  trusli  miidi 
to  the  exertion  of  our  supevier  naval  %> 
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maments,  **  wish  energy.**  How^  Si% 
can  vou  spare  one  ship  of  the  line  freai 
the  defence  c^.this  coootry,  in  <9aae  of  • 
French  and  Spanish  war?  Suppose  ym 
had  43  of  the  lino  manned  to  ibeir  f«| 
war-complement;  this  strength'  wo«l|, 
scarcely  suffice  to  cover  your  barboiMV 
and  coasts;  you  would  have  no 
no  western-squadron.  What  m  to 
of  your  West  India  islands,  your  Af 
settlements,  and  the  important  forti 
of  Gibraltar  and  Mahon  ?  The  foreign  i 
tions,  for  a  defensive  war  ooly  ai 
France,  will  require  nearly  50  aail  ^ 
line;  and  against  the  two  Uouacs  of  ~ 
bon  united,  you  cannot  do  with  fever 
these  services  than  75  or  80.  Your 
present  extent  of  the  line  of  battle 
be  little  better  than  a  MeditermneAni 
mand,  with  proper  reliefe.  When 
you  seen  so  lew  as  20  sail  of  the  line 
that  service,  against  the  united  power  i 
Versailles  and  Madrid?  In  the  t^ga 
queen  Anne  sir  George  Rooke  and  i 
Cloudedy  Shovel  commanded  a  flees 
more  than  50  sail  of  the  line  in  that 
and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  fuU  as 
merous;  they  had  17  three-deckers, 
the  reign  of  George  the  1st,  sir  G< 
Byng  had  upwards  of  20  sail  of  the  iintj 
battle  in  the  Messina  fight;  and 
was  represented  as  inadequate  to 
station.  In  the  late  king's  reign 
squadron  under  the  admirals  M 
and  Lestock  consisted  of  above  40  n 
war  of  the  line ;  and  the  combined 
of  France  and  Spain  proved  folly 
match.  I  shall  perhaps  be  ield, 
1762,  when  the  French  and  S[ 
were«united  against  Great  Britain,  we] 
few  more  than  20  sail  of  the  line  of 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  Cadis ;  and 
withstanding  which,  we  were  too 
for  the  enemy :  but  let  gentleesen 
lect,  that  the  ooupdegrac^  was  gi^ 
the  naval  power  of  France  the  pi 
summer;  and  the  Spanish  navy  w« 
only  one  we  had  to  contend  wish^  aai 
half  their  men  of  war  of  superior 
were  on  the  continent  of  Spanish  Ai 
or  at  Cuba.  A  yery  distinguished, 
respectable  sea-officer,  in  aaocfaer 

iearl  of  Bristol)  having  repressale^ 
iiipsof  50  gtaisasBsea  of  war  of  the 
was  Hiost  presumptuously 
the  propriety  oC  such  ides^~  by  the 
lord,  who  presidjss  as  fint  eomtiussisa 
navy  affiiics;  perhaps  i^ol  through 
raaoe,,  but  because  he  wished  to 
takiaf  a  oompersi«va  ?iaw  of  the 
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fSO  gtm  Atps  at  this  time,  in  oar  naTy, 
I  whit  we  bM  in  fanner  wan.  True  it 
ly  that  our  50  gaa  Mpiy  at  present,  in  and 
H  of  eomnrittion,  do  not  exceed  14  or 
i;  there  were,  till  within  these  few  years 
It  past,  near  thrice  Uiat  number.  But, 
ir,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  pro- 
liety  of  calling  those  aiiips  men  of  war 
f  the  line,  l^ey  carry  the  same  weight 
I  aietal  as  GO  gun  ships ;  and  in  action 
Id  the  van  or  close  the  rear;  and  of 
arse  sre  brought  into  the  line  of  action, 
km  where  the  enemy  is  inferior  in  ninn- 
t;  in  which  case  they  TOncrolly  keep 
$  disUmce,  to  replace  disabled  vessels 
Ihe  line,  if  occasion  should  require  it ; 
kerwise,  to  protect  the  unarmed  part  of 
ar  fleet,  to  cfaace  ships  of  the  enemy, 
^ipeat  signals,  and  for  other  contingent 
tifk.  In  the  last  war,  and  the  war  pre- 
ing  the  lest,  very  emment  services 
re  performed  by  your  ships  of  50  guns, 
I  Hampshire,  Portland,  Antelope,  Ac. 
der  Baird,  Stephens,  and  other  gallant 
toBiaBders.  In  the  Toulon  figlit,  the 
ftirDtey,  of  50  guns,  was  opposed  in  the 
Vub  n^uadron  to  the  Poddr,  a  French 
D  of  war  of  64  guns,  and  actually  forced 
r  ovt  of  the  line.  In  1755,  when  ad- 
isi  Boscawen  detached  five  of  his 
iKlroo  to  block  up  four  sail  of  French 
^  of  war  of  the  line  of  battle,  three 
lb«e  five  were  ships  of  50  guns.  In 
M,  Sir,  the  authority  of  the  noble  peer 
ffd  Bristol)  one  of  the  best  accreoited 
Imficers  in  the  woiid,  might  have  been 
loed  of  sufficient  weight  to  decide 
Hfcer  they  are  to  be  accounted  among 
k  line  of  battle  or  frigates.  Sure  I  am, 
P  in  case  of  a  foreign  war,  we  shall 
k  need  to  eoopley  tliem  as  ships  of  the 
M  and  there  are  seme  sliips  of  that 
H  now  on  the  American  station,  which, 
lb  the  advantage  tbey  possess  of  good 
Nih  crewsy  and  being  thoroughly  sea- 
Id  to  the  element,  and  to  naval  duty,  I 
M  not  be  in  mucli  pain  for,  were  a 
ikH  to  happen  with  a  French  man  of 
r  of  60  guns ;  although  I  do  not  think 
ihtps  of  our  fleet  in  general  so  condi- 
lad,  with  tbeir  reduced  establishments, 
b  fight  at  odds  a^inst  those  of  France. 
^  it  Is  hot  too  evident  that  jyour  ships 
Mr  fit  for  service  nrm  fewer  m  number, 
Itiwse  less  to  be  depended  on  for  du- 
•B,  than  ever  was  known ;  that  twice 
aoch  money  has  been  expended  within 
last  eigbt  years,  for  buildiog,  repairing, 
I  preserving  your  ships,  as  was  appli^ 
vase  objects  during  the  whole  course 


of  the  lait  glorious  war ;  and  that  the  pre* 
sent  noble  president  at  the  Admiralty-* 
board,  after  expending  a  sum  of  money 
thereon,  which  might  have  constructed 
100  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  many  frigates^ 
new  from  the  stocks,  has  your  navy  at  this 
day  on  not  near  so  formidable  a  footing, 
as  when  he  came  to  the  board  in  January 
1771.  As  to  seamen  and  marines,  though 
we  are  now  in  the  month  of  March,  you 
want  upwards  of  12,000  to  complete  tho 
numbers  voted  for  the  service  of  the  cur* 
rent  year ;  for  the  last  weekly  accounts 
differ  but  immaterially  from  those  made 
up  to  November  last,  now  before  the 
committee;  neither  will  you  easily^ find 
the  nieans  of  supplying  such  deficiency, 
though  you  have  raised  your  entrance- 
money  to  12/.  2f.  for  each  volunteer  (in- 
cluding the  public  encouragements  beyond 
tlie5A55.  from  the  crown)  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  oommercoi  and  ruin  of  the 
merchant^;  and  the  men,  thus  dearly 
bought,  are  not  in  general  of  a  mould,  or 
professional  description,  to  be  compared 
with  those  recruited  on  similar  emergen- 
cies heretofore.  Men  are  not  to  be  had 
for  navy  nor  army ;  though  for  the  latter 
you  have  lowered  the  standard  almost  to 
dwarf  stature,  and  doubled  the  bounties. 
If  the  Bill  for  encouraging  seamen  to 
enter  voluntarily,  which  in  the  last  session, 
I  proposed  to  the  House,  had  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  many  thousands  of 
your  best  mariners,  who  are  now  gone 
over  to.Holland,  or  serving  in  the  fleets  of 
your  revolted  subjects,  might  have  been 
within  reach  at  this  day.  At  a  iuture 
season,  I  shall  revive  my  earnest  endea- 
vours to  augment  the  pay  of  your  seamen 
in  times  of  peace,  to  provide  for  them 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  limit  the 
time  of  their  servitude;  till  you 'abo- 
lish the  horrid  unconstitutional  practice 
of  impressing,  and  hold  out  these  lures, 
you  will  never  find  the  profe^ion  of  a  sea- 
man much  followed  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people ;  and  I  fully  demonstrated,  in 
the  course  of  a  former  debate,  that  the 
present  enormous  expences  to  the  nation 
in  providing  seamen  might  in  great  mea- 
sure be  saved.  I  look.  Sir,  upon  those 
ministerial  gentlemen  who  voted  last  year 
against  bringing  jn  a  Bill  for  such  salutary 
ends,  to  be  answerable  for  no  fewer  than 
160  innocent  lives  at  least,  which  have 
fidlen  a  sacrifice  to"  the  press-warrants* 
Sir,  your  fleet  can  never  c<^e  with  tho 
conf^erate  naval  strength  of  France, 
Spain,  and  America:   I  own,  high  as  I 
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esteem  your  naval  cbaracter,  I  should 
dread  the  contest.  The  beat  of  the  north- 
ern seamen  of  the  American  continent  are 
yet  in  reserve ;  they  made  a  considerable 
part  of  Gates's  land  army  at  Saratoga, 
being  wisely  prevented,  by  .tlie  general 
convention  of  New  England,  from  entering 
into  naval  employ,  while  their  service 
could  be  df  far  greater  utility  on  shore,  and 
they  ran  less  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britbh  invaders.  But,  Sir,  should 
the  thirteen  united  provinces  of  America 
become  independent,  I  could  in  reason 
entertain  no  very  direful  apprehensions 
therefrom:  1,300  miles  of  coast  will  not 
be  found  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  these 
our  islands  are  ports  for  shipping  more  in 
number,  and  full  as  commodious ;  our  po- 
pulation is  at  present  in  the  proportion  of 
o^r  four  to  one ;  i|nd  our  insular  state  is 
better  adapted  to  promote  external  com- 
merce, and  internsu  mercantile  communi- 
cations, than  is  the  case  with  that  vast  ex- 
panded continent  of  America;  our  climate 
is  happier;  our  position,  as  to  the  three 
other  quarters  oi  the  globe,  far  more  ad- 
vantageous ;  the  southern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica during  one  half  of  the  year  being  un- 
wholesome, and  incommoded  by  Jong 
calmsy  or  irregular  insidious  currents ;  the 
northern  provinces  subject  to  thick,  tem- 
pestuous weather,  and  scarcely  accessible 
during  the  winter  season.  I  believe,  we 
have  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  more 
productive  territory,  than  in  all  the  tliirteen 
provinces  put  together;  I  mean,  within 
the  limits  of  their  great  chain  of  lakes. 
Cataracts  immense,  torrented  rivers,  high 
mountains,  and  impervious  forests,  are 
noble  and  magnificent  features  for  painting 
or  poetry ;  but  in  practical  societies,  and 
for  the  ends  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
or  conmierce,  they  cannot  surely  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  humbler  streams  of  England ; 
to  our  fertile  plains,  and  more  practicable 
soil.  While  you  compel  the  natives  of  the 
thirteen  provinces  to  become,  to  a  man, 
soldiers  or  seamen,  in  their  own  defence, 
they  may  be  formidable  indeed  to  your 
West  India  islands,  or  on  remoter  enter- 
prizes  ;  but  if  once  left  to  settle  in  peace, 
their  interest,  their  sober  wisdom  and  gra- 
vity, above  all,  their  natural  love  of  liberty, 
and  jealousy  of  military  power,  will  dictate 
to  them  to  lay  aside  the  sword  and  fire- 
lock, and  take  up  the  shuttle  and  the 
ploughshare ;  they  will  turn  their  thoughts 
to  husbandry,  to  manufactures,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  pacific  civil  government,  on  the 
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basis  of  indoatry  and  eommercial  poficfi 
That  they  may  rival  as  in  several  bmichii; 
of  trade  I  do  not  deny ;  (nit  such  rnraiiy 
wiU  serve,  I  trost,  as  a  spar  to  the  gemsi 
and  ingeonity  of  the  natives  of  this  coiia»J 
try,  and  stimulate  us  to  make  use  of  <  ~ 
superior  advantages  with  which  we 
blessed  by  nature.  Improve  yiyar' 
and  your  African  trades ;  the  latter 
with  proper  management,  be  made 
lutely  to  govern  the  commerce  of  Ai 
at  European  markets.  Africa  pi 
not  only  the  commodity,  but  likewise 
labourer  to  reap  and  to  woric  it:  the 
digo,  the  rice  of  Carolina,  the  tobacco 
Virffinia,  cannot  be  produced  without 
Afncan  negroes.  Those  who  spec 
upon  the  imperial  greatness  of  the  Ai 
cans  at  some  future  day,  perhaps  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  proba£  ~ 
Who  can  say  what  intestine  dissent 
what  epidemical  diseases,  what  bl< 
wars,  or  other  ill-fated  events,  to 
such  ambitious  and  glorious  pi 
may  or  may  not  be  found  in  the 
history  of  that  continent,  though  the 
page  of  it  is  now  so  promising,  so  ai 
cious  ?  Perhaps,  Sir,  when  just  appro 
ing  towards  the  zenith  of  thdr  glory 
prosperity.  Providence  may  (as  has 
in  our  days,  the  case  with  the  iim 
country)  for  the  completest  of  all  cm 
in  the  nature  of  sublunary  thinga, 
such  a  set  of  ministers  to  rde  over 
as  those  who  have,  under  Georse  tbe 
precipitated  this  nation  firom  the  bi_ 

fiinnacle  of  fame  and  happiness^  to 
owest  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  di 
I  hope.  Sir,  we  shall,  in  good  time, 
the  well-afibcted  parts  of  your  Ai 
colonies  embrace  the  coniedeiacv  of 
thirteen,  now  in  a  fair  road  of  ii  * 
dence ;  I  say,  I  hope  we  shall  have 
enough  to  preserve  them  from  the 
contagion    and    revolt    ^Canada, 
foundiland,  the  gates  of  the  river  St. 
rence,  together  with  Nova  Scoda,  and  < 
two  Roridas,  are  as  yet  appendages  oft 
British  empire.     It  is  much  to  bei 
bended,  that  we  may  see  hoatfle 
braving  the  coasts  of  England  and 
land  next  summer,  with  more  stripes 
thirteen.    I  heartily  second  the  ~ 
tions  put  to  the  committee;   as 
can  be  clearer  than  the  inadequate  i 
your  naval  power  to  the  present 
public  affairs,  excepting  the  mismai 
ment  of  those  ministers  whom  oar 
luded  sovereign  has  fatally  chosen  to 
with  this  main  bulwark  of  the  empire. 

t 
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on  the  State  of  the  Navif, 


Mr.  Hippisiey  Coxe  Mid,  ho  bad  lately 
•ft  France,  and  was  perfectly  conviDced  a 
tr  would  very  aoon  break  out  between 
hreat  Britain  and  that  country  ;  that 
lance  was  arming  with  the  utmost  alert- 
m;  that  the  troops  were  marchinff  in 
ige  bodies  to  the  sea-ports ;  and  tnat 
mj  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  mili« 
tnr  preparation. 

Lord  North  denied  this ;  and  declared 
■t  the  court  of  Versailles  had  checked 
ir  ardour,  and  had  ordered  the  troops  to 
arch  back  from  the  sea*ports  to  the  in- 
nor  provinces. 

Admiral  Keppel  took  occasion  to  say, 
■t  if  he  had  tne  honour  txrhe  employed 
^  the  service  of  his  country,  he  rather 
abed  to  have  a  small  fleet  well  fitted  and 
npletdy  manned,  than  a  large  number 
ftbips  badi^  equipped. 
;The  previous  question  was  put,  and 
cried  without  a  division. 
i 

Ifarcb  12.  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  made 
I  annual  motion,  respecting  the  Middle- 
%  Election.  The  question  was  called 
I9  when  the  numbers  were,  Ayes  36 : 
88. 


Ddate  onr  Mr.  James  LuttrelPs  Motion 
fun  Instruction  to  the  American  Com- 
moners  respecting  the  Removal  of  ob- 
mus  Ministers^  ifr.]  Mr.  James  IaU' 
fiC  The  subject  which  I  think  it  my 
$f  to  enter  upon,  is  certainly  of  import- 
pt  beyond  my  abilities  to  do  justice  to ; 
1 1  b^  leave  to  offer  my  sentiments  to 
|l  House  as  a  proof,  that  not  only  the 
It  and  most  distinguished  of  its  meni- 

Ef  but  even  down  to  myself,  are  equally 
ng  to  exert  themselves  to  the  best  of 
|ir  abUities,  hoping  to  apply  effectual 
Ifeedies  to  those  eyib,  which  have  brought 
^this  nation  a  crisis  of  such  great  danger, 
it  it  would  always  have  been  more  ho* 
Irable  and  wise  for  Great  Britain  to  have 
bred  proper  tarms  of  peace  to  thecolonies, 
n  to  nave  hdd  out  unconditional  submis- 
li»  I  believe  every  person  will  admit,  who 
convinced  by  this  war,  that  no  names, 
veyer  high  sounding,  whether  the  di- 
le  institution  of  prerogative,  supremacy 
parliament,  or  d^^nity  of  the  nation,  can 
kctify  to  a  free  people  acts  of  injustice, 
ittinY,  and  oppression. 
With  respect  to  the  conciliatory  plan, 
ft  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  tiave 
ered  such  a  plan  some  months  ago,  no- 
ly  can  reasonably  deny :  but  how  far  it 
in  itself  adequate  to  obtain  peace  under 
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the  circdnrstances  of  the  present  times, 
remains  to  be  proved.  I  sincerely  wish  il 
success,  and  convinced  of  the  ruinous  ex- 
pence  and  fatal  consequences  attending 
the  war,  I  was  happy  to  see  any  plan 
brought  into  parliament,  which  might  tend 
to  declare  a  disposition  towards  peace  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain :  but  I  cannot  dve 
crcait  to  ministers  who  seem  resolved  to 
make  the  good  which  parliament  and  the 
nation  might  agree  to,  totally  impractica- 
ble; ministers  who,  consdous  that  they 
are  an  obstacle  to  terms,  however  ade- 
quate, proving  acceptable  in  America,  are 
capable  of  setting  biffher  value  on  the 
emoluments  of  their  offices,  md  gratifica- 
tion of  private  ambition,  than  on  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  For,  Sir, 
we  may  debate  and  vote  as  we  please, 
Americans,  not  us,  are  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  conciliatory  plan ;  and  undoubtedly 
they  will  not  only  take  into  their  consi- 
deration the  fairness  or  artfulness  of  your 
proposals  for  peace,  but  the  men  they  are 
to  trust  to  for  performance  and  future  con- 
sistency of  conduct;  and  let  these  mi- 
nisters be  ever  so  much  flattered  by  the 
extraordinary  support  they  have  met  with 
here,  they  undoubtedly  are  the  men  who 
persecuted  and  insulted  America;  there- 
fore, Sir,  by  what  madness  can  Americans 
be  supposed  to  conceiye  that  men  so  re- 
wardea  and  in  favour  for  having  broke 
through  their  charters,  and  trampled  on 
their  just  rights,  will  never  dare  in  future 
to  break  the  faith  of  any  treaty,  or  by  un- 
due influence  here  attempt  to  violate  the 
most  sacred  pledge  of  legislature^  May 
not  America  receive  every  proposal,  whilst 
such  men  are  kept  in  power,  as  an  insult  ? 
May  not  America  conceive  that  now  a  blow 
is  meditated  at  liberty  through  state  craft, 
which  force  of  arms  could  not  effect?  Or 
how  can  such  a  wavering .  ministry  be  de- 
pended on  ?  who  appeanng  attached  to  no 
fixed  principles  of  public  justice,  can  be 
bound  by  no  system  of  policy  or  maxims 
of  government,  changing  the  object  of  the 
war  with  every  western  breeze,  and  now 
assuming  the  borrowed  plumage  of  the 
peaceful  dove,  flattering  themselves  Ame- 
rica will  not  discern  the  cruel  vultures  that 
have  preyed  on  hor.  Such  ministers  may 
deceive  themselves,  but  to  all  the  world 
must  appear  as  inadequate  to  peace,  as 
they  have  proved  themselves  incompetent 
to  war. 

We  can  only  hope.  Sir,  that  America 
will  not  think  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
an  inferior  and  secondary  power,  a  certain 
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given  to  the  maxims  of  that  order,  as  impti- 
citly  to  adopt  them;  for  that  he  himself  saw 
great  difference  between  the  grievances,  if 
there  were  any  in  the  Declaratory  Act, 
and  those  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the . 
present  war. 

Sir  Cecit  Wray^  though  he  wished  the 
ministry  should  be  removed,  and  even  re* 
moved  out  of  the  world,  for  the  mischieft 
they  bad  brought  on  this  country,  if  it 
could  be  done  legally  and  constitutionally, 
yet  opposed  this  motion  as  unconstitutional; 
if  carried,  it  would  not  effect  the  purposes 
intended,  o^  promoting  a  conciliation  with 
the  colonies.    That  to  remove  a  minister, 
it  must  either  be  on  the  petition  of  the 
people  who  conceived  themselves  ill  go- 
verned or  oppressed,  or  on  the  address  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  to  give  a 
power  to  a  part  of  the  empire  to  do  thu 
against  the  opinion  of  the  rest  (for  that 
the  ministry  had  acted  in  conformance  to 
the  opinion  of  the  people  he  inferred,  from 
the  impossibility  Uiey  would  have  bad  of 
prosecuting  their  plans  if  contrary  to  it) 
would  be  perfectly  unprecedented,  ana 
might  be  a  most  dangerous  example  to  fu- 
turity ;  as  on  every  disgust  in  our  own  do- 
minions, every  ambassador  to  foreign  parts 
might  negociate  away  the  undoubted  con* 
stitutional  rights  of  the  executive  power. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  attended 
with  any  good  consequence,  in  respect  to 
the  treaty  now  to  be  negociated  with  the 
colonies,  if  they  entered  into  a  treaty ; 
what  they  would  expect  would  be  good 
terms,  and  good  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  them.     That   he    apprehended 
Ataerica  would  demand  better  terms  for 
herself    when  treating    with    her   most 
avowed  enemies,  than  .  she  might  from 
those  whose  general  sentiments  had  been 
in  favour  of  her  proceedings ;  but  that  a 
removal,  perhaps  temporary,  of  any  mi- 
nister, could  give  no  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  them.    Had  the  motion  gone 
not  only  to  the  removal,  but  to  the  utter 
exclusion,  of  all  those  who  had  poured 
poison  into  the  ears  of  Majesty,  with  an 
a|)pointment  of  men,  and  adoption  in  the 
King  of  different  principles,  some  tecurity 
might  be  desired  from  her ;   but  that  the 
security  of  the  terms  to  America  mu8t7)e 
from  the  removal  of  the  British  armies,  and 
the  appointment  of  her  own  governors,  and 
to  this  he  apprehended  we  must  agree. 
He  did  not  apprehend  we  had  given  up 
any  thing,  in  the  laws  lately  passed,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  us ;  that  we  never  had 
'  '  io  tax>  or  regulate  the  diarters 


of  America,  without  their  oonse&t;  but 
that  the  motion  tended  to  give  up  tfat 
honour  of  this  nation,  in  ita  esaeptiil 
points,  without  any  possible  advantages  to 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Avbrty  said,  that  he  believed  the 
last  hon.  gentleman  who  sp<Ae,  might  find 
commissioners  having  power  of  diamisBiog 
ministers,  and  that  of  negociating  for  the 
repeal  of  all  acts  whatsoever,  in  the  same 
page  of  the  Journals ;   that  notwithstanl- 
mg  what  a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  nkl, 
of  aU  sets  of  men  being  alike  to  the  Ame- 
ricans,   he   could  assert  from  authori^, 
that  the  Congress  had  repeatedly  declared, 
that  they  never  would  treat  with  our  pre> 
sent  set  of  ministers,  which  was  a  strong 
implication,  at  least,  that  they  would  trcst 
with  another ;  that  whether,  indeed,  they 
did  this  in  imitation  only  of  the  "M^g'^ma- . 
mous  resolutions  of  our  ministers  that  thcj 
would  never  treat  with  the  Congress,  he 
could  not  tell ;  that  however,  aa  the  it' 
Imda  est  Carthago  had  been  a  favourite 
maxim  on  the  Treasury-bench,  when  Eu^, 
land  had  the  superiority,    he  thought  tf»' 
might  be  reasonably  expected,  that  tfaa 
cry  of  the  Americans  would,  m  return,  \m 
at  least  the  dismission  of  our  ministenj 
that  policy  directed  us  to  take  every  step  tflii 
regam  the  affections  of  the  Americans, ' 
that  it  could  not  be  hoped  for,  while 
affidrs  were  entrusted  to  those  hands 
which  their  country  had  been 
and  their  friends  and  relarions  put  t^T 
sword.      What  reliance  would   the  J 
ricans  put  in  the  most  pacific  and 
amicable    declarations,  when  uttered 
those  mouths  who    had    hitherto 
talked  of  any  thins  less  than  checking 
growth  of  the  colonies,  which  he  took 
be  only  a  milder  and  modester  ex| 
for    what  they  afterwards^   in 
tempted,    the  starving    and    e 
them.    That  it  was  with  the.com 
of  this  ministry  that  lord  HilhdMi 
pledged  the'  faith  of  pariiament,  n 
as  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  diatBOi 
teration  should  be  made  in  the  syslcB 
taxation :  a  promise,  which,  as  soon  mj 
had  served  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  < 
contents  of  America,  they  no  longer 
garded,   or  thought    of,    when 
prompted  them  to  break  it.    And  thst 
terest  was  so  trivial  that  it  demi 
thqr  either  thought  very  lightly  of 
honour,  or  else  meant  to  tntrodnoe  by  i 
grees  an   important  and   an 
taxation  :  the  very  reverae  of 
had.  so  solemnly  promised  through 
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inedium  of  lord  Hilbboroogh.  That  he 
was  convinced,  that,  unless  it  were  imn^ 
gined,  that  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple could  change  as  saddenly  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  noUe  lord  (North)  had  done, 
the  Americans  woold  never  agree  to  anj 
aegociation,  whUe  the  present  ministers 
lemained  in  power. 
The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

W/%».  1  ^T^  Beauchamp  -    -    -  J  ,  -^ 
^^^  \  Sir  Herbert  Mackworth  -  S  ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

D^ede  in  the  Lords  on  the  Enfturv 
htothe  Conduct  of  the  Transport  Service^ 
March  12.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
sittee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  opened  the  na- 
are  of  the  business  he  meant  that  day  to 
iptate,  nameljh  ^to  shew  that  there  had 
wen  a  most  scandalous  want  of  osconomy 
B  one  department  of  the  manaffement  of 
he  public  finances.  The  whole  of  the 
nm  expended  under  the  head  which  he 
188  about  to  consider,  the  noble  earl 
lated  to  be  only  600,000/.  which,  as  their 
Drdships  had  been  of  late  used  to  talk  of 
unions  as  trifles,  would  probably  to  some 
f  them  appear  so  very  a  trifle,  as  scarcely 
I  be  worth  their  notice.  He  begged 
isve,  however,  to  remark,  that  if  a  large 
irt  of  so  small  a  sum  as  600,000/.  was 
■posed  of  extravagantly,  as  he  doubted 
St  he  should  make  appear,  he  was  fully 
litified  in  argument,  and  if  not  otherwise 
itiB&ctorily  cleared  lib,  to  conclude  in 
ict,  that  the  waste  of  the  public  money, 
ftm  the  gross  sum  expended,  must  be 
Nnrmous;  and  therefore  every  point 
hich  served  to  elucidate  a  matter  of  so 
Rich  importance,  was  well  deserving  their 
tdships'  attention.  He  procee^sd  to 
iserve,  that  during  the  present  fatal  war, 
le  Treasurvy  contrary  to  precedent,  had 
sumed  to  itself  a  power,  which  he  had 
<er  understood  to  belong  to  the>^Navy 
lard ;  the  power  of  taking  up  ships  for 
e  Transport  Service.  As  there  ajp- 
iared  from  the  Papers  on  die  table,  to  be 
connderable  oiTOrence  in  the  amount 
'the  suras  expended  by  the  Navy  board, 
id  by  the  Treasury,  upon  this  kind  of 
rvice,  he  meant  to  cisdl  witnesses  to  prove 
e  custom  of  taking  up  ships  for  trans- 
irts  by  the  Navy  office,  and  the  price 
•t  once  paid  fiw  fireights  others  to 


prove,  that  the  Treasury  had,  in  the  years 
1775,  6,  and  7,  also  taken  up  ships;  and 
others  to  shew  the  price  of  the  freight  paid 
by  the  Treasury,  with  such  other  matters 
as  went  to  ascertain  the  accounts  on  the 
table;  by  which  means  their  lordshipa 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  which  method 
was  the  most  oeconomicaL 

Here  his  lordship  took  an  opportunity 
to  complain  of  the  very  slovenly  manner 
the  accounts  were  drawn  up  in ;  whether 
through  negligence  or  design  he  would 
not  pretend  to  determine;  though,  he 
believed  hh  might  be  well  justified  in 
saying,  that  they  bore  the  strongest  ap- 
pearance of  being  rendered  loose,  inaccu« 
rate,  intricate,  or  confused,  in  order  to  de-* 
feat  the  ends  of  the  enouiry,  which  was 
to  procure  certain  premises,  whence  con* 
elusions  might  be  unquestionably  drawn 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  side  of  the 
House.  This  was  evident  throughout  the 
whole ;  and  had,  indeed,  been  so  success-* 
fully  effected,  that  it  would  baffle  the  in- 
dustry of  almost  any  man,  at  leas%  one  of 
hissiae  of  abilities,  within  the  time  limited, 
to  arrange,  connect,  and  fully  digest  the 
papers  nam  the  state  they  appeared  in 
when  laid  on  €tie  table.  He  would  men* 
tion  a  single  instance ;  which  was,  that  the 
clerks  so  far  forgot  their  duty,  or  pur- 
posely with-held  the  performance  of  it,* 
that  they  omitted  to  -cast  up  a  single  ac- 
count, or  state  a  single  total.  This  omis- 
sion he  was  under  the  necessity  of  s\ipply- 
ing,  by  getting  a  Mr.  Heard,  who  would 
be  called  to  -ftuthenticate  the  totals,  to  cast 
them  up,  in  order,  as  he  observed  before, 
to  found  his  resolutions  on  certain  pre- 
mises. Having  then  stated  the  tendency 
of  the  questions  he  meant  to  propose,  he 
moved,  that  sir  Richard  Temple,  a  com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  be  callea  in. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  proved,  that  it  watf 
customary  for  the  Navy  board,  when  ships 
were  wanted  for  the  public  service,  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  news-papers  for  so  many  tons 
of  shipping  as  were  necessary.  That  the 
contract  was  always  made  with  the  person 
who  sent  in  the  cheapest  terms.  That 
when  it  was  made,  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
public  dock-yards  surveyed  the  ships, 
measured  them,  and  reported  whether  they 
were  such  as  were  described  in  the  con* 
tract.  That  the  Navy-board  had  paid  lOtf. 
a  ton  for  freight  in  the  beginning  of  the^ 
war,  but  that  in  April  1776,  ^y  took  up 
^  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
cavalry  to  America,  for  which  they  paid 
I2f.§d.     Thatchoaeahipawereoffapgr* 
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given  to  the  maxims  of  that  order,  as  impli- 
citly to  adopt  them;  for  that  he  himself  saw 
great  difference  between  the  grievances,  if 
there  were  any  in  the  Declaratory  Act, 
and  those  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the . 
present  war. 

Sir  Cedt  Wraif^  though  he  wished  the 
ministry  should  be  removed,  and  even  re* 
moved  out  of  the  world,  for  the  mischiefs 
they  had  brought  on  this  country,  if  it 
could  be  done  legally  and  constitutionally, 
yet  opposed  this  motion  as  unconstitutional; 
if  carried,  it  would  not  effect  the  purposes 
intended,  g^  promoting  a  conciliation  with 
the  colonies.    That  to  remove  a  minister, 
it  must  either  be  on  the  petition  of  the 
people  who  conceived  themselves  ill  go- 
verned or  oppressed,  or  On  the  address  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  to  give  a 
power  to  a  part  of  the  empire  to  do  this 
against  the  opinion  of  the  rest  (for  that 
the  minbtry  had  acted  in  conformance  to 
tlie  opinion  of  the  people  he  inferred,  from 
the  impossibility  they  would  have  had  of 
prosecuting  their  plans  if  contrary  to  it) 
would  be  perfectly  unprecedented,  and 
might  be  a  most  dangerous  example  to  fu- 
turity ;  as  on  every  disgust  in  our  own  do- 
minions, every  ambassador  to  foreign  parts 
might  negociate  away  the  undoubted  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Uie  executive  power. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  attended 
with  any  good  consequence,  in  respect  to 
the  treaty  now  to  be  negociated  with  the 
colonies,  if  they  entered  into  a  treaty ; 
what  they  would  expect  would  be  good 
terms,  and  good  security  for  the  perform** 
ance  of  them.     That   he   apprehended 
Atncrica  would  demand  better  terms  for 
herself    when  treating    with    her    most 
avowed  enemies,  than  .  she  might  from 
those  whose  general  sentiments  had  been 
in  favour  of  her  proceedings ;  but  that  a 
removal,  perhaps  temporary,  of  any  mi- 
nuter, could  give  no  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  them.    Had  the  motion  gon^e 
not  only  to  the  removal,  but  to  the  utter 
exclusion,  of  all  those  who  had  poured 
poison  into  the  ears  of  Majesty,  with  an 
appointment  of  men,  and  adoption  in  the 
King  of  different  principles,  some  Security 
might  be  desired  from  her ;   but  that  the 
security  of  the  terms  to  America  must*be 
from  the  removal  of  the  British  armies,  and 
the  appointment  of  her  own  governors,  and 
to  this  he  apprehended  we  must  ^ree. 
He  did  not  apprehend  we  had  given  up 
any  thing,  in  the  laws  lately  passed,  whicn 
of  right  belonged  to  us;  that  we  never  had 
any  right  to  tax>  or  regulate  the  charters 


of  America,  without  their  oonsent;  bat 
that  the  motion  tended  to  give  up  dM 
honour  of  this  nation,  in  its  easeotial 
points,  without  any  possible  advantages  to 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Avbrey  said,  that  he  believed  the 
last  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke,  m^t  find 
commissioners  having  power  of  dismiaaing 
ministers,  and  that  of  negociating  for  the 
reppal  of  all  acts  whatsoever,  in  the  asme 
page  of  the  Journals ;   that  notwith8Uuid!- 
ing  what  a  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  aaid^ 
ofaU  sets  of  men  being  alike  to  the  Ame- 
ricans,   he   could  assert  from  authority^ 
that  the  Congress  had  repeatedly  declared^ 
that  they  never  would  treat  with  our  pie- 
sent  set  of  ministers,  which  was  a  strong 
implication}  at  least,  that  they  would  treat 
with  another ;  that  whether,  indeed,  tbcy 
did  this  in  imitation  only  of  the  magnani* 
mous  rescdutions  of  our  ministers  that  they 
would  never  treat  with  the  CongreaB,  lie 
could  not  tell ;  that  however,  aa  the  de* 
lenda  est  Carthago  had  been  a  favourite 
maxim  on  .the  Treasury-bench,  when  Eng- 
land had  the  superiority,   he  thought  is 
might  be  reasonably  expected,   that  the 
cry  of  the  Americans  would,  in  return,  be 
at  least  the  dismission  of  our  ministers; 
that  policy  directed  us  to  take  every  step  to 
regam  the  affections  of  the  Americans,  bat 
that  it  could  not  be  hoped  for,  while  oor 
affiurs  were  entrusted  to  those  hands  by 
which  their  country  had  been   ravaged, 
and  their  friends  and  relations  put  to  the 
sword.     What  reliance  would  the  Ame- 
ricans put  in  the  most  pacific  and  most 
amicable   declarations,  when  uttered  by 
those  mouths  who    had    hitherto    never 
talked  of  any  thing  less  than  checking  the 
growth  of  the  colonies,  which  he  took  to 
be  only  a  milder  and  modester  expressioB 
for   what  they  afterwards,   in  fact,  at- 
tempted,   the  starving   and    extirpating 
them.    That  it  was  with  the  concurrence 
of  this  ministry  that  lord  Hillaboroagk 
pledged  the'  faith  of  parliament,  as  weH 
as  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  that  no  ai* 
teration  should  be  made  in  the  system  of 
taxation  :  a  promise,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
had  served  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  die* 
contents  of  Americs,  they  no  longer  fe» 
garded,   or  thought   of,   when    intcrut 
prompted  them  to  break  it.    And  that  ha* 
terest  was  so  trivial  that  it  deraoostrated 
they  either  thought  very  lightly  of 
honour,  or  else  meant  to  introdooe  by 


grees  an   important  and   an   opprc 
taxation :  the  very  reverse  of  vmat  tfa^ 
had  BO  solemnly  promised  through  tlm 
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.medium  of  lord  HiUsboroogh*  That  he 
V88  convmced,  that,  uolecs  it  were  iiiiii«' 
gined,  that  the  sentiments  of  a  whc4e  peo- 
ple coald  change  as  suddenly  as  the  con- 
doctof  the  noble  lord  (NorUi)  had  done^ 
the  Americans  would  never  agree  to  anj 
B^ociation,  while  the  present  ministers 
remained  in  power. 
The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

ij^-«  ^  Lord  Beauchamp  -    •    -  ?  ,  -/v 
^^^^  i  Sir  Herbert  Mackworth  -  J  ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Debate  in  the  Lards  on  the  Enquiry 
into  the  Conduct  of  the  Transport  Service!!} 
March  12.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  opened  the  na*- 
tore  of  the  business  he  meant  iJiat  day  to 
agitate,  nameljh  jto  shew  that  there  had 
been  a  most  scandaloiu  want  of  oeconomy 
in  one  department  of  the  manas ement  of 
the  public  finances.  The  whole  of  the 
sum  expended  under  the  head  which  he 
was  about  to  consider,  the  noble  earl 
stated  to  be  only  600,000/.  which,  as  their 
lordships  had  been  of  late  used  to  talk  of 
BiiliicNis  as  trifles,  would  probably  to  some 
sf  them  appear  so  very  a  trifle,  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  their  notice.  He  begged 
leave,  however,  to  remark,  that  if  a  large 
part  of  so  small  a  sum  as  600,000^.  was 
lisposed  of  extravagantly,  as  he  doubted 
sot  he  should  make  appear,  he  was  fully 
jostified  m  argument,  and  if  not  otherwise 
tatia&ctorily  cleared  lip,  to  conclude  in 
fact,  that  the  waste  of  the  public  money, 
ipon  the  gross  sum  expended,  must  oe 
snormous;  and  therefore  every  point 
rhich  served  to  elucidate  a  matter  of  so 
mich  importance,  was  well  deserving  their 
ordships'  attention.  He  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  during  the  present  fatal  war, 
lie  Treasufy,  contrary  to  precedent,  had 
iBsumed  to  itself  a  power,  which  he  had 
^er  understood  to  belong  to  the^Navy 
Mard ;  the  power  of  taking  up  ships  for 
lie  Transport  Service.  As  there  ap- 
leared  from  the  Papers  on  the  table,  to  be 
I  considerable  diTOrence  in  the  amount 
if  the  sums  expended  by  the  Navy  board, 
lad  by  the  Treasury,  upon  this  kind  of 
Krvice,  he  meant  to  call  witnesses  to  prove 
iie  custom  of  taking  up  ships  for  trans- 

Krts  by  the  Navy  office,  and  the  price 
Kt  omce  paid  lor  fteight;  otben  to 


prove,  that  the  Treasury  had,  in  the  years 
1775,  6,  and  7»  also  taken  up  ships ;  and 
others  to  shew  the  price  of  the  freight  paid 
by  the  Treasury,  with  such  other  matters 
as  went  to  ascertain  the  accounts  on  the 
table;  by  which  means  their  lordships 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  which  method 
was  the  most  ceconomicaL 

Here  his  lordship  took  an  opportunity 
to  complwn  of  the  very  slovenly  manner 
the  accounts  were  drawn  up  in ;  whether 
through  negligence  or  design  he  would 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  though,  he 
believed  hb  might  be  well  justified  in 
saying,  that  they  bore  the  strongest  ap- 
pearance of  being  rendered  loose,  inaccu- 
rate, intricate,  or  confused,  in  order  to  de-* 
feat  the  ends  of  the  enouiry,  which  was 
to  procure  certain  premises,  whence  con- 
clusions miffht  be  unquestionably  drawn 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  side  of  the 
House.  This  was  evident  throughout  the 
whole ;  and  had,  indeed,  been  so  success* 
fully  effected,  that  it  would  baffle  the  in- 
dustry of  almost  any  man,  at  leas^,  one  of 
hissiae  of  abilities,  within  the  time  limited, 
to  arrange,  connect,  and  fully  digest  the 
papers  n>om  the  state  they  appeared  in 
when  laid  on  the  table.  He  would  men* 
tion  a  single  instance ;  which  was,  that  the 
clerks  so  far  forgot  their  duty,  or  pur- 
posely with-held  the  performance  of^  it; 
that  they  omitted  to  'cast  up  a  single  ac- 
count, or  state  a  single  total.  This  omis- 
sion he  was  under  the  necessity  of  s\ipply- 
ing,  by  getting  a  Mr.  Heard,  who  would 
be  called  to-iiuthenticate  the  totals^  to  cast 
them  up,  in  order,  as  he  observed  before, 
to  found  his  resolutions  on  certain  pre- 
mises. Having  then  stated  the  tendency 
of  the  questions  he  meant  to  propose,  he 
moved,  that  sir  Richard  Temple,  a  com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  be  called  iYi. 

Sir  Ricftard  Temple  proved,  that  it  was' 
customary  for  the  Navy  board,  when  ships 
were  wanted  for  the  public  service,  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  news-papers  for  so  many  tons 
of  shipping  as  were  necessary.  That  the 
contract  was  always  made  with  the  person 
who  sent  in  the  cheapest  terms.  That 
when  it  was  made,  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
public  dock-yards  surveyed  the  ships, 
measured  them,  and  reported  whether  they 
were  such  as  were  described  in  the  con* 
tract.  That  the  Navy-board  had  paid  lOf. 
a  ton  for  freight  in  the  beginning  of  tho^ 
war,  but  that  in  April  1776,  they  took  up 
^  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
cavalry  to  Amerioa,  for  which  they  paid 
I9f.§d.     Thattibcteshipawfreofapgr- 
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ticular  make  and  dimension.  That  the 
Navy  board  could  at  that  time  get  no  ships 
fit  for  the  horses  at  a  smaller  price ;  but^ 
that  they  had  not  since  paid  any  more 
than  11«.  That  about  the  end  of  1777»  or 
the  beginning  of  1778,  the  Treasury  had 
applied  to  the  Navy-board,  to  know  if  they 
would  undertake  to  provide  for  the  tran- 
sport service.  That  Uie  board  declined  it, 
because  they  not  only  did  not  think  it  any 
part  of  their  business,  but  had  already 
more  to  do  than  they  could  well  execute. 
That  if  they  had  undertaken  it,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  c^cer  they 
employed  to  survey  ^hips,  to  have  done 
the  whole  duty. — Upon  his  cross  examina- 
tion, sir  Richard  said,  that  he  had  heard, 
that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  special 
commission  was  issued,  appointing  com- 
missioners to  execute  the  business  of  tak- 
ing up  transports  during  the  war,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  commission  ceased,  and 
the  power  reverted  to  the  Navy^board. 
That  it  might  be  About  four  months  since 
that  application  was  made  from  the  Trea- 
sury, to  know  if  the  Navy-board  would  un- 
dertake the  service,  which  they  declined. 
That  thejtliips  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  horses,  were  necessarily  diiffisrent 
fjrom  those  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  exammecL  He  began 
with  declaring,  that  at  one  time,  when  the 
stores  were  Co  be  conveyed  to  Boston,  he 
contracted  with  government  to  send  them 
there,  but  that  he  had  since  acted  merely 
as  an  agent  for  the  Treasury,  proeuring 
them  ships  for  the  transport  service  and 
receiving  commission  money  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  customary,  when  the  same 
business  w4s  done  for  private  merchants. 
His  house  had  long  bad  a  connection 
with  most  of  the  ship  owners  in  the  king- 
dom; that  whenever  government  applied 
to  them  for  ships,  the  mode  was,  to  write 
down  to  their  correspondents  in  the  seve- 
ral sea-ports,  and  wtien  they  had  found 
auch  ships  as  were  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the^  Treasury,  to  have  themmear 
■ured  and  surv^ed  by  a  person  they  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpose;  then  to  enter 
into  a  charter-party  with  the  owders,  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  charter-parties 
drawn  up«by  the  Navy  board;  Uiat  the 
mode  of  payment  was  to  pay  the  owners 
two  months  in  advance  as  soon  as  the 
ships  were  taken  up,  and  two  months 
more  at  the  end  of  four  months.  That 
for  some  time  he  had  only  paid,  and  been 
itepaid,  at  the  rate  of  lis,  per  ton  freieht, 
but  (b0t  gov^moieot  wanting  several  soys 


in  Jan.  and  Fd>.  1777,  he  was  under  Cbs 
necessity,  in  order  to  procure  ahips»  is 
promise  such  owners  as  refused  to  cootnti^ 
from  a   hope    that  the  price  of  firei^ 
would   be  advanced,  that  if  they  wodi 
enter   into  a,  charter-party  at    11^   th^ 
should  be  advanced  as  soon  as  the  Navy- 
board  advanced  in  the  price  thej  paid  fsr 
transports;  that  when  toe  price  for  the 25 
ships  to  carry  the  horses  was  raised    ts 
12s.  Qd.  per  ton,  the  owners  insistfd  on 
his  paying  the  same ;  that  he  cooi 
the  25  ships  were  for  a  particular  purposei 
and  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
pie ;  that  the  owners,  nevertheless, 
ed  on  their  bargains,  and  even 
him  with  law  suits,  unless  he  paid 
the  advanced  price;,  that  as  the  service 
pressed  exceedingly,  he  was  under  the 
cessity  of  complying;  that  at  the 
of  the  Treasury,  he  had  since  written 
Gular  letters  to  the  ship  owners, 
vouring  to  get  ships  at  a  smaller  price 
tonnage ;  that  he  laid  tlie  answers  he 
ceived  before  the  lords  of  the  Trensury 
that  it  appeared  from  their  answers,  to 
the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  M^ 
holders,  not  to  contract  for  less  dum  12b 
6(L  per  ton ;  that  if  tlie  Treasury  had 
continued  to  pay  that  price,  the  puhlia 
service  could  not  have   been  executed 
that  so  many  transports  had  been  wan 
he  had  even  been  obliged  to  send  to  e 
ship-builder    in  the  kingdom,    and 
tract  for  such  as  were  neariy  fini 
and  fit  for    the   service:    that    be 
also  sent  over  to  Holland  and  bought 
there ;  that  although  he  paid  readv  mos 
in  a  manner,  for  the  freight,  and  the  '^^ 
board  paid  in  jiavy-bills,  whidi  at  c  _ 
times  bore  a  considerable  discount, 
ship  owners  preferred  a  contract  with 
board,  alleging,  that  when  in  their 
they  lay  a  considerable  time  in  port, 
were  not  wearing  out  their  sails, 
and  ships,  so  much  as  they  were  when 
plpyed    by   the   Treasury,    in   com 
voyages  to  and  from  America;  that 
had  argued  with  the  ship  owners  in 
to  persuade  th^m  to  take  less  freight, 
at  last  got  them  to  accept  of  ISs.  petf 
ton.     That  they  said  they  did  not  geir 
much  more  by  the  Treasury  at  I2i;  imb 
they  formerly  had  got  at  lis.  for  tha^ 
seamen's  wages   were   nused    14f^  pev 
numth,    and   as   they    must   neceswfl]^ 
have  .seven  men  to  every  100  tons,  diM 
consequently  onfy  received  2s.  for  earn- 
ship  more  for  the  freight  than  the 
diuon  of  th^  a$ameo^s  wages  amon 
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^,  and  then  it  was  to  be  cansidered,  that 
rorisioDS.were  increaBed  in  price. — Upon 
be  doke  of  Richmond's  asking  him,  irhat^ 
e  received  for  commission,  he  said  he 
ped  to  receive  2^  per  cent,  which  was  the 
indard  price  for  such  business  among 
kepriTite  merchants ;  but  that  last  July 
belonls  of  the  Treasury  sent  for  bim»  and 
ler  argaing  upon  the  great  number  of 
kipi  taken  up,  desired  to  know,  whether 
9  could  not  do  the  business  for  less ;  that 
B  aaidy  he  would  leave  the  matter  en- 
idy  to  their  lordships,  and  that  they  had 
ace  paid  him  only  14  per  cent,  commis- 
n.— He  was  asked  by  lord  Shelbume, 
hetber  he  did  not  think  the  Lords  of  the 
nasnry  had  not  been  too  hard  upon  him  ? 
etaid,  if  he  was  to  answer  that  question 
(their  lordships,  he  must  say  he  seriously 
il  He  informed  the  House,  that  the 
0de  of  his  settlement  with  the  Treasury 
Uf  for  him,  once  a  month,  to  take  to  the 
lard  an  account  of  all  his  contracts  as 

ythen  stood,  with  the  charter-parties 
certificates  of  such  ships  as  had  ful- 
led their  contracts,  and  to  receive  what 
H  due  to  him  upon  the  whole.  Thus, 
(bad  on  Tuesday  been  paid  all  that  was 
|d  would  be  due  for  the  month  of  March. 
[}(r.  Heard  proved  that  the  totals  of  the 
ts  upon  the  table,  to  which  the  Re- 
ions  intended  to  be  moved  by  the  earl 
Ingham  referred,  were  exact, 
e  carl  of  Effingham  then  rose,  and 
paying  Mr,  Atkinson  an  ironical 
iiment,  by  declaring  that  his  speech 
the  ablest  defence  of  the  Treasury 
had  ever  heard»  descanted  for  some 
on  the  evidence  that  had  been  given 
several  witnesess.  He  then  drew  a 
ison  between-  the  ttnount  of  the 
expended  by  the  Navy  boards  and 
ount  of  the  money  expended  by  the 
Kji|jiry,  stating  each  as  referring  to  two 
itii|9t  points—- the  contingencies  and  the 
ice  tif  freight.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it 
■peai^  that  the  contingencies  6f  the  ac- 
uit  from  the  Treasury  for  the  transport 
nnceexQeeded  the  contingencies  or  the 
eount  from  the  navy  board  for  the  same 
nice  in  the  gross  sum  of  131,0001.  In 
prd  to  the  article  of  freight,  though  the 
eccas  paid  by  the  Treasury  per  ton  had 
Mn  DO  more  than  It.  6d.  the  difference 
IB  iBfiOOL  which,  added  to  the  excess  in 
e  eontiagwicies,  made  the  whole  difikr- 
ice  amount  to  178,00M.  Supposing, 
wever,  ihat  he  should  make  an  allow- 
ne  for  some  particular  articles,  over- 
i^tB^^vxpng  chiurgedy  Qf  omitt^  in 


either  or  both  services ;  and  on  that  sup- 
position strike  off  28,00W.  of  the  excess 
of  expenditure,    150,000/.  would  still  re* 
main,  which  was  in  fact  a  waste~of  the 
public  treasure  to  the  amount  of  25  per 
cent,  the  total  being  but  600,000/.     When 
this  was  attentively  considered,  it  must 
produce  very  melancholy  reflections  in  the 
breast  of  every  man,  who  had  the  interest 
of  his  country  at  heart.    These  premises 
fully  authorised  him  to  brand  this  transac* 
tion  with  its  true  name,  a  job ;  and  that  of 
the  most  disgraceful  nature.     It  carried 
about  it  all  its  proper  marks ;  it  was  a  most 
beneficial  contract,  made  in  the  dark,  with 
a  favourite  contractor.    Why  not  adver- 
tise as  the  Navy  board  had  done  ?  Why  not 
try  particularly  when  they  found  that  the 
mvy  board  had  lowered  the  freight  ?  The 
Navy  board,  said  Mr.  Atkin8on,was  the  first 
occasion  of  raising  the  price;   why  not 
cdpy  them  throughout,  and  lower  as  well 
as  increase  the  freight  in  imitation  of  thena 
as  they  did  bo  early  as  June  1776,  and 
down  to  the  latest  accounts  on  the  table. 
The  witness  has  said  in  answer  to  this,  th^ 
the  Navy  board  took  up  but  two  ships  m 
June,  and  eight  in  the  ensuing  December; 
therefore  that  the  decreased  demand  from 
that  board  caused  the  freight  to  he  lowered. 
He  was  ready  to  meet  the  objection,  tab* 
log  the  argument  either  way.    If  the  small* 
ness  of  the  demand  could  enable  the  Navy 
board  to  contract  lower,  the  same  cause 
should  surely  have  produced  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  the  Treasury  contract.    If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  for  transports  con- 
tinued equally  pressing  at  the  Treasury,  it 
afforded  the  best  possible  bpportunihr  to 
trann>ose  part  of  the  business  to  the  Navy 
board,  who  had  their  hands  quite  empty ; 
the  latter  not  having  taken  up  but  ten  transh 
ports  in  full  six  months.     This  could  be 
effected  without  an  increase  of   oflScers» 
which  was  the  only  shadow  of  an  objection 
he  heard  ureed,  and  the  foundation  of  al- 
most every  Uiing  that  had  been  offered  by 
the  very  plausible  gentleman  at  the  bar 
[Atkinson.]     The  rest  of  what  that  gen- 
tleman said  havine  gone  only  to  an  exte- 
nuation of  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
employers ;  not  to  justify  it  in  any  other 
manner  than  the   ground   of  necessity, 
which  remained  yet  to  be  proved ;  for  he 
never  could  be  persuaded,  that  either  the 
necessi^  of  the  Treasury  contracts  for  a 
high  price,  or  the  necessity  of  the  TreaF 
sury  board  bemg  obliged  to  take  that  bu- 
siness upon   themselves,  had  been  even 
plauiiblyy  much  leis  clearly  made  out**— 
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Temple  answered  rdactantly,  and  tht  1 
Atkinson  hi^d,  with  great  plaaabilitf,! 
signed  every  reason  for  the  contnd 
entered  into  but  the  true  one;  audi 
taken  great  credit  to  himself  and  lu 
[dojers,  for  his  abating  one  per  oeotof I 
commission;  but  when  did  that 
at  the  time  that  a  very  critical  aerating  i 
making  into  the  scandalous  rum  cooto 
which  had  been  condemned  as  a  j«^ 
the  very  able  and  respectable 
to  whom  this  ahamenil  transactioQ 
referred. 

The  question  was  pot  for  the 
to  leave  the  chair:    Contents  39, 
contents  IS.    The  House  being rai 

The  Earl  of  E^ngkam  then 
string  of  Resolutions  which  he  int 
for  the  establishment  of  liis  &ct8 ; 
being  all  set  aside  by  the  prerioos 
tion,  he  next  moved,  **  That  the 
ing  private  persons  m  the  birinff  audi 
ping  of  these  vessels,  instead  of  their  \ 
taken  up  as  those  by  the  Navy  board,! 
been  a  loss  to  the  pubUc  to  a  very 
amount." 

The  House  divided.  Contents  17 ; 
contents  S5. 

Mr.  GrenvilU^s  Motion  Jbr  aU 
nicatioM  touching  a  Treattf  betvoeen 
and  AmericaJ^     March  16. 

Lord  North  gave  notice  that  hct 
to*  morrow  present  a  Nfesai^  from 
Kinff. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  said,  he  believed  tkei 


lordship  said,  the  present  enquiry 
formed  but  a  amall  part  of  what  he  deemed 
necessary,  namely,  an  inspection  and  exa^ 
mination  of  the  public  accounts  in  general. 
By  what  had  appeared,  there  was  good 
ground  for  suspicion,  if  not  proof  of  actual 
corruption.  At  all  events,  there  was  suflB- 
cient  evidence  to  support,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  the  Resolutions  which  he  pro- 

Sosed  to  submit  to  their  lordships'  consi- 
eration  ;  and  of  course  to  rouze  their 
lordships'  attention  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  particu- 
larly at  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France, 
when  public  frugality  was  become  so  pe- 
culiarly an  act  of  sound  policy,  nay  of  the 
utmost  necessity,  when  we  considered  the 
powerful  foes  we  were  about  to  contend 
with.  His  lordship  concluded  with  in- 
forming the  House,  that  he  had  several 
Resolutions  grounded  on  the  information 
oil  the  table  to  propose.  The  first  Reso- 
lution, and  that  on  which  the  question  ^was 
put,  was  ^*  That  there  was  taken  up  by  the 
Navy  board,  from  September  1775  to  Sep- 
tember 1777, 4S5  vessels,  carrying  131 ,120 
tons." 

.  The  Earl  of  Sandvoich  opposed  the  Re- 
aolution.  He  did  not  doubt  its  veracity, 
but  he  was  very  sure,  from  the  nature  of 
the  service,  every  possible  (economy  was 
adopted  by  the  Treasury ;  and  one  proof 
of  that  was,  the  Treasury  lately  knock- 
ing off  the  odd  sixpence,  because  the  N^vy 
gave  no  more  than  1 2s.  per  ton.  The  price 
of  freight  was  raised;  the  service  was 
pressing  and  could  not  be  trified  with; 
the  troops  must  be  fed;  for  who  would 
have  En^^lishmen  and  friendly  foreigners 
to  starve  in  a  hostile  land  ?  That  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  them  provisions  at  any 
-rate  was  such,  that  if  the  freight  had  been 
double  it  must  have  been  paid ;  that  he 
had  seen  several  letters  from  gen.  Howe, 
praying,  that  a  supply  of  provisions  should 
DC  exr^dited ;  that  so  far  from  censuring 
the  Treasury,  they  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  country,  for  the  zeal  and  alacrity  they 
had  shewn  in  this  very  business.  His  lora- 
ship  concluded  with  moving  that  the  chair- 
man do  leave  the  chair. 

The  Earl  of  Suflolk  said  he  must  now,  as 
he  had  done  before,  declare  his  objection 
to  any  resolutions  upon  matters  of  fact 
The  evidence  had  proved  that  transports 
could  not  be  procured  cheaper.  The  ne- 
oessity  of  the  service  callea  for  dispatch* 
Sir  W.  Howe  had  frequently  pressed  ad- 
ministration on  that  head. 

The  Earl  otShMume  mi  that  sar  R. 


ject  of  the  message  was  already  antk 
by  the  House.    But  in  order  that 
men  might  be  truly,  as  well  as  Ml] 
formed,    before    they  determined 
Answer  to  give,  he  begged  leave  io\ 
<*>  That  an  humble  Address  be  pi 
to  his  Majesty,  to  desire  that  he 
ffraciously  pleased  to  order  that 
laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  i 
munications  from  his  Majestv's  ami 
at  the  court  of  France,  or  the  Frei 
bassador  at  this  court,  touching  anji 
of  Alliance,  Confederacy,  or 
entered  into  between  the  court  of] 
and  the  revolted  colonies  in  Nordi 
rica.' 

Mr.  Burie  warmly  seconded  die  i 
The  present  situation  of  our    '*' 
dechired  to  be  to  the  last  degree 
The  stocks,  the  political  pulse  of  the  i 
were  so  low,  that  th^y  plunly  deraoB 
the  weakness  of  the  state;  thef 
already  sunk  as  much  as  in  times  off 
war;  and  a&rded  tUe  moat  gloomy 
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I  Sunk  as  the  natioD  was,  robbed  of 
treiraret,  injared  in  her  honour,  she 
a  right  to  tike  every  step  that  could 
t  her  to  a  discovery  of  the  counselfl, 
of  the  pereoDB  who  gave  Uiein,  by 
{h  she  nad  been   reduced  from  the 
licle  of  honour    and  power,  to  the 
Ht  ebb  of  wretchedness  and  disgrace. 
|r.  Fox  took  a  retrospect  of  the  various 
^ores  adopted  by  the  present  adminis* 
on:  he poioted  out  the  causes  to  which 
r  failures  ought  to  be  attributed :  he  in- 
d  that  the  ignorance  of  the  ministry  was 
0arce  of  our  misfortunes ;  and  from  their 
pacfty  to  conduct  a  war  with  the  poor 
iif  provinces  of  America^  as  he  affected 
ll!  themi  he  inferred  that  the  compH- 
)  business  of  a  foreign  war  with  the 
r  powerful   princes   in    Christendom 
i  of  course  so  far  transcend  their  abili- 
ithat  the  nation  must  absolutely  be 
lie  if  the  administration  of  our  affairs 
fa  continue  in  their  hands.    Melan- 
f  as  was  the  prospect  that  a  war  af- 
A  us,  it  would  have  this  good  effect ; 
It  would  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of 
irrongB  they  had  been  made  to  suffer, 
ieiDg  made  to  feel  at  once  all  those 
nities,  for   which   the  ministry  had 
Ired  them  by  degrees,  by  their  alow 
kstructive  measures,  which,  though 
^  not  precipitate  the  nation  into  a 
p  war,  had,  by  a  slow  process,  inevi- 
*  brought  it  on.    The  House  had  been 
I  to  act  a  fooPs  part.    Conciliatory 
hed  been  passed*  and  commissioners 
bted  to  treat  with   the  Americans, 
^  after  they  had  been  acknowledged 
idependent  state  by  France.    Igno- 
>  of  such  a  circumstance  was  unpar- 
ble;  and  the  contempt  which  it  served 
Sag  on  the  House  called  aloud  for 
loient.     Ministers,   he  said,  could 
r  execute  their  duty  to  their  country, 
aanteract  the  schemes  of  her  enemies, 
J  did  not  procure  intelligence  of  the 
Iffes  adopted  for  our  annoyance.    He 
i  the  House  if  a  set  of  men  ought  to 
Vf  longer  trusted  with  the  reins  of 
tamenty  who  received  the  first  positive 
Knee  of  a  Treaty  concluded  by  France 
America,  from  the  French  ambassa- 
Their  supineness,  folly,  and  igno- 
*9  in  that   one  instance,  sufficiently 
^  them  to  be  unworthy  of  their  em- 
oents.    But  to  declare  them   only 
fthy  would  not  be  doing  sufficient 
e  to  the  people:    the   violators  of 
(  rights,  and  the  spoilers  of  whose 
^y  the  parliament  was  bound  to 


pttniah :  tbey  should  likewise  be  made  to 
account  for  the  injuries  done  their  country  s 
the  only  means  of  determining  the  quan* 
turn  of  guilt,  and  where  it  particularly  lay» 
could  not  be  well  ascertained  withdut  the 
papers  in  question :  he  therefore  wished 
strongly  to  support  the  motion. 

The  Attorney  General  was  astonished 
that  such  a  motion  shoidd  be  seconded  ^ 
it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be 
the  moat  crying  injustice  to  agree  to  it:  it 
was  unprecedented :  a  similar  Qne  never 
had  passed  that  House ;  never  ought  to 
pass  any  House,  who  looked  upon  a  breach 
of  faith  to  be  a  crime ;  the  letters  con- 
,  tained  perhaps  information  received  from 
persona  whose  lives  might  be  affected  by 
a  discovery.  Therefore,  aa  he  could  not 
reconcile  such  treacherous  behaviour  to 
his  principles,  he  would  oppose  the  mo* 
tion. 

The  Solicitor  Genendspoke  on  the  s^e' 
side.  General  Conway,  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Hartley  spoke  in  fiivour  of  the  mo- 
tion. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  though  he 
heartily  concurred  with  those  who  were 
of  opinion  that  the  present  ministry  were 
unequal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
their  office  imposed  on  them;  yet  he 
would  not  allow  that  our  affairs  were  in  a 
desperate  situation :  the  navy,  indeed,  was 
not  in  the  condition  that  we  might  wish  it 
to  be  in ;  but  he  still  trusted  that  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  and  our  known  superiority 
in  experience  in  naval  afiairs,  would  extn- 
cate  us  from  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  now  laboured. 

Mr.  Rigby  delivered  his  sentiments  in  a 
style  calculated  to  remove  ill-humour  and 
excite  mirth ;  he  hoped  that  the  common 
danger  would  tend  to  conciliate  all  parUea^ 
and  create  that  unanimity  which  was  ne- 
cessary at  present,  and  which  would  ever 
render  us  formidable  to  our  enemies. 

Lord  North  requested  that  he  might  be 
indulged  with  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  should  make 
a  reply  to  the  many  severe  reflections  that 
had  been  passed  on  the  ministry,  part  of 
which  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  him.  ^  If 
a  resignation  of  his  place  could  in  anywise 
tend  to  extricate  the  nation  from  its  pre- 
sent difficulties,  he  had  oflen  declared, 
and  then  repeated  the  declaration,  that  he 
would  most  willingly  resign ;  but  as  it 
would  be  cowardly  to  give  up  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and,  as  resignation  at  that  cri- 
sis would  create  confusion  in  the  ministry, 
hia  hoDour,  his  pride>  hia  duty  to  his  couiw 
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Irj,  conTHiCed  him  thai  he  ought  not  to 
go  out  of  office*  As  to  hifl  abilities  to 
conduct  a  war,  and  direct  the  helm  of  the 
atate,  he  confessed  they  were  such  as  could 
be  very  easily^matched.  He  did  not  doubt 
but  that  there  were  many  gentlemen  in 
that  House  who  were  possessed  of  abilities 
fitf  superior  to  any  he  could  boast:  his  in- 
tegrity was  all  he  could  plume  himself 
upon  {  and  in  that  he  would  be  bold  to  say 
he  was  inferior  to  no  roan  in  the  nation* 
The  Conciliatory  Bills  he  had  yet  reason 
to  hope  would  be  productive  of  happy 
effects  I  and  though  a  treaty  had  really 
been  concluded  between  the  colonies  and 
France,  yet  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
k  must  be  ratified  by  the  Congress.  He 
did  not|  therefore,  despair  that  the  terms 
o&red,  and  ensured  by  the  Conciliatory 
Acts,  would  so  pacify  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  America,  as  to  prevent  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  He  was  led  still  the 
more  to  expect  these  effects  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  time,  which  the  French 
ambassador  chose  to  make  the  declaration, 
namely,  when  the  commissioners  were  on 
the  point  of  settmg  out.  He,  therefore, 
thought  that  our  present  difficulties  might 
perhaps  be  still  removed  without  a  war. 
Our  situation  was  not  vet  so  alarming  as 

gentlemen  might  think:  our  fleets  for 
ome  defence  were  in  a  condition  to  do 
all  the  service  that  we  could  expect,  and 
to  answer  all  tlie  purposes  of  securing  us 
from  .an  invasion,  and  repelling  the  enemy. 
The  present  motion  was  so  contradictory 
to  every  idea  of  justice,  public  faith,  and 
sound  policy,  that  he  certainly  would  op- 
pose it ;  and  as  he  never  would  consent 
that  those  persons,  who,  under  the  confi- 
dence of  the  faith  of  nations,  might  have 
ffiven  our  ambassador  information,  should 
be  given  up  to  the  resentment  of  those 
who  might  punish  them,  he  would  there- 
fore endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  motion  by 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
expose  any  man ;  and  amended  his  motion 
with,  <<  or  extracts." 

Lord  N^rih  said  the  amendment  could 
not  be  received  afler  the  previous  question 
had  been  moved* 

Mr.  Fox  ^ot  up  in  great  warmth,  and 
reprehended  the  noble  lord  in  the  severest 
terms,  for  what  he  called  quibbling  and 
chicane. 

Lord  North  withdrew  his  motion ;  and 
the  amendment  was  received :  afler  which 
be  moved  the  previous  question  again. 
He  desired  the  House  to  take  notice>  ^hat 
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be  had  never  said  the  frea^  betwsi 
France  and  America  was  not  signed ;  s^ 
added,  that  bis  policy  for  concealing  it  M 
good.  The  French  hod  been  the  fini  i 
make  it  known.  If  it  was  the  interHiJ 
France  to  publish  it,  it  was  the  interest^ 
England  to  conceal  it.  He  called  dl 
French  ambassador's  rescript  insolent  ss 
offensive;  and  concluded  with  sayings! 
was  his  firm  unalterable  rescduttoa  to  ks^ 
his  place. 

Tellers. 

V-*-  f  Mr.  GrenviUe    -    -    -    1  ,  J 
^"«  iMr.  Baker    .    -    -    .    J  ^^ 

•KT^««  f  Mr.  Charles  Townihend  1  «* 
^"^  {sir Grey  Cooper    -    -     J^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The    Kirtg*s    Message   respedvfg 
Treaty  betvseeen  France  and  A\ 
March  17.    The  following  Message 
his  Majesty  was  presented  to  the 
by  viscount  Weymouth : 
<<  George  II. 

**  His  iMajesty,  having  been 
bv  order    of   the  French   king, 
Treatv  of  Amity  and  Commerce  has 
signed  between  the  court  of  France, 
certain  persons  employed  by  his  Maj 
revolted  subjects  m  North  Amerii 
judged  it  necessary  to  direct,  that  a 
of  the  Declaration,  delivered  by  the  Fi 
ambassador  to  lord  viscount  Weji 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  same  time  to  acquaint  them, 
Majesty  has   thought   proper,  in 
quence  of  this  offensive  communical 
the  part  of  the  court  of  France,  to 
orders  to  his  ambassador  to  withdraw  i 
that  court. 

*'  His  Majesty  is  persuaded,  that; 
justice  and  good  faith  of  his  conda< 
wards  foreign  powers,  and  the  sin< 
his  wishes  to  preserve  the  tranqi 
Europe,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
world;  and  his  Majesty  trusts,  tl 
shall  not  stand  responsible  for  the 
banco  of  that  tranquillity,   if  he 
find  himself  called  upon  to  resent  sai 

provoked  and  so  unjust  an    

the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  kingdoms,  contraiy 
most  solemn  assurances,  subversive 
law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the 
of  every  sovereign  power  in  Europe. 

<*  His  Majesty,  relying  with  the  ' 
confidence  on  the  zealous  and  afiec 
support  of  his  £uUiful  people,  is 
mmed  to  be  prepared  to  exeii^  if  it 
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leome  necessary,  all  the  force  and  re- 
oroes  of  his  kiogdoms ;  which  lie  trusts 
in  be  found  adequate  to  repel  every  in- 
It  and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  up- 
iU  the  power  and  reputation  of  this 
uotry.*' 

A  simiJar  Message  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
Mtt.    At  the  same  time  was  presented 

)PT  of  a  Paper  delivered  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Weymouth  by  the  Marquis 
de  NoaiUes,  the  ISth  March  1778, 
and  Translation :  viz* 

The  underwritten  Ambassador  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  has  received 
an  express  Order  to  deliver  to  the 
Court  of  London  the  following  De- 
claration : 

X  The  United  States  of  North  America, 
{uch  are  in  full  possession  of  the  Inde- 
lidence  declaredf  by  their  act  of  the  4th 
iljr  1776,  having  caused  a  proposal  to 
imadc  ta  the  kmg,  to  consolidate,  by  a 
roial  convention,  the  connections  that 
ne  be^n  to  be  established  between  the 
p  nations,  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
pi  have  signed  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
pmmerce,  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis 
^  mutual  good  correspondence. 
\^  His  majesty,  being  resolved  to  culti- 
te  the  good  understanding  subsisting 
ilireen  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  m 
p  means  compatible  with  his  dignity, 
|1  with  the  good  of  his  subjects,  thinks 
|tt  be  ought  to  impart  this  step  to  the 
irt  of  London,  and  declare  to  it,  at  the 
be  time,  that  the  contracting  parties 
He  bad  attention  not*  to  stipulate  any 
tdosive .  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
ieach  nation ;  and  that  the  United  States 
ive  preserved  the  liberty  of  treating  with 
I  nations  whatsoever,  on  the  same  foot 
equality  and  reciprocity* 
^  In  making  this  communication  to  the 
prt  of  London,  the  king  is  firmly  per- 
pded,  that  it  will  find  in  it  fresh  proofs 
L  his  majesty's  constant  and  sincere  dis« 
jbitions  for  peace ;  and  that  his  Britannic 

i'esty,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments, 
equallv  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
Ismipt  their  harmony;  and  that  he  will 
JBe,  in  particular,  eiTectuai  measures  to 
aaer  tbeconunerce  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
0t8  with  the  United  States  of  North 
flierica  from  being  disturbed,  and  to 
fuse  to  be  observed,  in  this  respect,  the 
Higes  received  between  trading  nations, 
id  the  rules  that  may  be  deemfnl  subsist- 
f  between 'the  crowns  of  France  and 
mt  Britain. 


|<  In  this  just  confidence,  the  under<* 
written  ambassador  might  think  it  super*' 
fiuous  to  apprize  the  British  ministry,  that 
the  king  his  master,  being  determined 
effectually  to  protect  the  lawful  freedom 
of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
sustain  the  honour  of  his  flag,  his  Majesty 
has  taken,  in  consequence,  eventual  mea« 
sures,  in  concert  with  the  United  States 
of  North  America.      M-  de  Noailles.'* 

"  London,  13  March,  1778." 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  King^s  Mes-* 
sage  respecting  the  Treaty  betxveen  fVanc^ 
and  America.']  As  soon  as  the  above 
Message  and  Declaration  had  been  read. 

Viscount  Weymouth  rose  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  movinff  an  Address  to  his  Majesty* 
He  acquainted  tlie  House,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty, m  consequence  of  the  above  De-' 
deration,  had  dispatched  letters  of  instant 
recbU  to  the  British  minister  at  Versailles  i 
that  he  beheld  with  indignation  this  open 
violation  of  the  established  amity  between 
the  two  courts,  and  though  he  would  not 
be  the  first  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  secure  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  (he  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  hoped  for  their  lordships^ 
concurrence  and  support.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  moving,  <*  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty^ 
to  return  his  Majesty  the  humble  thanks 
of  this  House  for  the  communication  of 
the  Paper  presented  to  the  lord  viscount 
Weymouth,  by  the  order  of  the  Fren^ 
king ;  and  for  acquainting  this  House, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  offensive  De- 
claration, his  Majesty  has  thought  proper 
to  order  his  ambassador  to  withdraw  from 
the  court  of  France. 

**  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  this  House  can  re- 
straiii  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  re-^ 
sentment  and  indignation  which  they  feel 
for  this  unjust  and  unprovoked  aggression 
on  the  honour  of  his  Majesty^s  crown,  and 
the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdoms^ 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  injuri- 
ous to  tlie  rig]its  and  possessions  of  every 
sovereign  power  in  Europe. 

^*  That  tne  good  faith  and  uprightnesa 
of  his  Majesty's  conduct  towards  foreiga 
powers,  and  tne  sincerity  of  his  inlentiona 
to  preserve  the  eeoeral  tranquillity  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world;  and 
his  Majesty  cannot  be  considered  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  disturbance  of  this  tran- 
quillity, if  his  Majesty  should  find  himself 

[3N] 
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called  upon  to  resist  the  enterprizes  of 
that  restless  and  dangerous  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion and  aggrandizement  which  has  so 
often  inTaded  the  rights,  and  threatened 
the  liberties  of  Europe. 

**  That  we  should  be  wanting  in  our 
doty  to  his  Majesty  and  to  ourselves,  if 
we  did  not  give  his  Majesty  the  strongest 
assurances  of  our  most  zealous  assistance 
and  support ;  every  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  his  Majesty,  and  of  iove  to  our  coun- 
try, will  animate  this  House'  to  stand 
fortQ  in  the  public  defence,  and  to  pro- 
mote every  measure  that  shall  be  found 
necessary  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  to 
protect  the  just  rights  and  essential  inte- 
rests of  these  kinedoms.^' 

The  Duke  of  Manchester^  however 
great  the  provocation  given  by  France 
might  be,  was  totally  against  their  lord- 
ships agreeing  with  the  Address,  if  the 


approach! og  war  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  same  men  who  were  the  authors  of  ail 
our  present  calamities :  men,  in  whose 
hands  nothing  could  succeed;  and  in 
whom  it  would  be  madness  to  confide. 
He  reminded  their  lordships  of  the  fre- 
quent admonitions  ministers  had  received 
from  that  side  of  the  House,  in  which  al- 
Inost  every  progressive  step  towards  na- 
tional ruin  nad  been  exactly  foretold, 
even  to  the  very  important  business  of 
that  day.  They  were  informed  of  this 
very  treaty :  they  declared  their  ignorance 
of  it.  He  had  himself,  from  time  to  time, 
as  an  act  of  duty,  (Communicated  whatever 
came  to  his  knowledge  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  court  of  France*  He  was 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  those  communications;  but  he 
had  no  right  to  expect  that  their  lordships 
would  give  credit  to  private  infi>rmation, 
in  preference  to  the  assurances  of  ministers 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  be  acquainted 
with,  and  make  known  to  that  House,  the 
views,  motives,  and  disposition  of  our  na- 
tural enemies.  Indeed,  there  were  some 
leading  facts  which  spoke  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  what  he  had  suggested  to  their 
lordships,  such  as  the  residence  of  Messrs. 
Frankhn  and  Deane  at  Paris :  the  open 
commerce  carried  on  between  France  and 
the  colonies ;  the  protection  given  to  their 
privateers  and  merchant-vessels ;  the  con- 
tract between  the  Congress  delegates, 
and  the  Frencfi  fimners  general,  for  cer- 
tain quantities  of  tobacco,  the  growth  of 
the  North  American  colonies,  to  be  deli- 
vered in  France,  at  a  stipulated  price,  &c« 


DO  puipoi 
r^koeied 


These,  his  grace  remarked,  were  ditua- 
stances  sufficient  to  open  Uie  eyes  of  te 
most  incredulous ;  but,  in  ^ite  of  sB  thi^  ! 
ministers  got  majorities  to  support  thoii  ^ 
against  the  strongest  convictioDS  of  pro* ' 
bability  and  common  sense* — ^If  we  woe  | 
to  meet  our  enemies,  the  ^rit  of  the  lo- : 
tion  must  be  as  wdl  directed  as  aSkt  I 
forth.  The  situation  of  this  coimtrj  mi! 
perilous  to  the  last  degree ;  but,  under  i 
the  conduct  of  such  an  administration,  nni  I 
was  inevitable.  The  enauiry  into  the  stils . 
of  the  nation  proved  their  total  iacspadtu 
Destitute  of  a  military  force  for  tlie  hoaaj 
defence,  or  of  our  only  true  nations]  bi* 
wark,  a  respectable  navy,  they  laid  usi 
the  mercy  m  our  enemies ;  they 
our  blood  and  treasure  to  no 
and,  what  was  worse,  they 
defenceless.  They  brought  us  to  the 
lancholy  dilemma  of  not  being  in  a 
to  make  peace,  or  prosecute  war.  Wc 
we  prepared  for  a  war?  No  noble  ' 
would  say  we  were.  Could  we 
peace  i  He  feared  it  was  im^ 
grace'  then  moved,  that  after  tbe 
*^  zealous  assistance  and  support,"  the! 
lowing  words  be  added  :  **  Whenever 
Majesty  shall,  from  his  regard  to  the 
nour  of  his  crown  and  selety  of  his 
jects,  remove  from  his  councils  those 
sons  under  whose  administratioil  no 
civil  or  military  has  been  successful, 
the  colonies,  so  valuable  a  part  dT 
empire,  have  been  lost  to  this  nation, 
driven  into  connexions  with  the  coiiitl 
France,  and  whose  longer  contini 

Sower  we  are  bound  to  represent  toJ 
fajesty  may  highly  endanger  the 
of  his  crown,  and  the  remaining  parti 
his  dominions." 

Viscount  Weymouih  said,  the 
ment  was  in  the  first  place  cooditionsl;! 
^he  second,  it  contained  an 
against  ministers.    It  was  the  first  tii 
ever  heard  an  address  clogged  with  a 
rdition  which  implied,  that- what  was 
in  itself  ought  not  to  be  pursued, 
something  else  were  granted.     1 
part,  if  the  address  met  the  aentii 
the  House,  he  thought  it  should 
its  sanction  entirely  on  its  own  ii 
merits,  and  not  while  their  lordships' 
acceding  to  an  act  of  duty, 
that  act  with  certain  compuborv 
tions;    Such  a  conduct  had  botn 
generous  and  unjust  appearance. 

Lord  Dudley  said,  he  had  voted  ftr  j 
the  measures  of  ministers,  r^attve  to  ' 
affitirs  of  America^  and  could  jisti^] 
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Modnct  to  his  own  coMcience.  The  war 
iras  in  its  principles  just,  and  was  founded 
n  good  poiicjr*  The  measures,  though 
they  bad  failed,  were  wisely  planned,  and 
oust  have  sucx:eededy  if  they  had  been 
Noperly  executed. 

The  Earl  of  Efingham  begfi;ed  to  know 
f  there  were  any  proofs  wanting,  to  shew 
ke  total  incapacity  of  ministers.  Every 
seasure  they  planned  contained  the  fuUest 
mdence  of  their  insufficiency.  He  would 
iot  undertake  to  say  who  were  the  proper 
lenons  to  succeed  them.  One  rule  how- 
ser,  for  chusing  ministers,  he  must  adopt, 
Aich  was,  that  they  would  be  such  men 
B  were  most  likely  to  disclaim  all  subser- 
^qr,  dependence  and  obedience  to  an 
nisible  power.  This  invisible  power  was 
ke  great  grievalice  to  be  provided  against. 
Dui  unconstitutional  subserviency  was 
ke  grand  root  of  all'  the  evils  which  have 
mired  in  upon  us,  since  the  commence- 
^t  of  the  present  reisn.  Whoever  re- 
Irted  this  secret,  concealed  impulse,  how- 
ler able,  was  proscribed ;  whoever  paid 
be  desired  obedience  to  it,  however  weak, 
pdrRDt,  or  incapable,  was  patronized  and 
fepported.  To  drag  thb  secret,  under- 
inuDg  power  into  the  face  of  day,  ought 
I  be  the  first  efeat  object.  As  long  as 
kat  power  was  able  to  influence,  and  shift 
le  responsibility  annexed  to  the  direction 
f  the  national  councils,  a  change  of  men 
Md  avail  nothing;  the  same  influence 
Hold  continue  to  produce  similar  mea- 
ires.  To  destroy  that  influence,  it  would 
a  fint  necessary  to  identiiy  and  detect  it. 
Ids  coold  never  be  the  case,  while  the 
btjnctions  of  an  ostensive  and  efficient 
ibiaet  were  preserved.  He  had  heard  a 
leatdeal  of  an  efficient  cabinet  at  the 
Immencement  of  the  present  war.  He 
id  heard  a  noble  and  learned  lord  (  Mans- 
M)  acknowledge  that  he  was  once  a 
leniber  of  that  Sclent  cabinet,  but  had 
Mined  it  for  some  years  before.  He 
id  heard  the  sam^  noble  lord  say,  that 
ft  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  could  not 
itreat  He  feared  doctrines  of  this  kind 
Id  not  originate  in  their  proper  place ; 
i  presumed  that  they  came  to  ministers 
It  St  second  band ;  he  was,  therefore,  for 
lang  the  effisct  to  its  true  cause.  The 
ii^  expiation  ministers  could  make  to 
iiir  country  for  the  ruin  they  had  brought 
pon  it,  was  to  disclose  the  authors  of 
nse  measures ;  instead  of  sheltering  them- 
ines  behind  the  name  of  the  King  at  one 
tt^,  and  die  parliament  at  another.  This 
It  pait  of  the  aobject  brought  into  his 


memory  another  ground  of  exculpation* 
ui^ed  by  ministers,  who  had  repeatedly 
said  they  were  not  responsible,  because  the 
measures  pursued  were  the  measures  of 
parliament.  He  looked  upon  himself  spe^ 
cially  bound  never  to  permit  this  doctnne 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  he  pledged  himself  that 
he  would  never  endure  such  a  ministerial 
apology  to  pass,  without  properly  pnimad- 
verting  upon  its  fallacy.  Parliament  had 
been  deluded,  deceived,  abused,  and  mis* 
led.  Ministers  had  mbinformed  ^parlia* 
ment  all  along ;  they  had  misrepresented 
the  force  we  nad  to  contend  with :  they 
had  acted  in  like  manner  respecting  ,oor 
state  of  ability  and  preparation ;  th^y  as- 
sured us,  that  France  was  not  only  pacific^ 
but  friendly,  but  even  though  she  were 
not  sixicere,  that  we  were  prepared  for 
the  worst ;  and  above  all,  they  told  us  that 
America  was  both  weak  and  disunited, 
and  that  all  we  had  to  do,  was  to  send  a 
sufficient  force  to  protect  and  put  arms 
in  the  hands  of  tne  friends  of  govern- 
ment ;  consequently,  let  the  fiiult  originate 
where  it  may,  in  a  junto,  an  efficient  ca- 
binet or  private  advice ;  Yione  of  those  de* 
scriptions  of  men  could  shelter  themsdveo 
behmd  parliament.  They  were  measures 
recommended  to  parliament,  and  adopted 
bv  it,  upon  assurances  repeatedly  given ; 
if  the  facts  contained  in  these  assurances 
were  false  or  ill-founded,  those,  and  those 
only  who  gave  them,  or  instructed  minis- 
ters to  give  them,  were  responsible  to  par- 
liament, and  the  people  at  large. 

Lord  Ravefuworth  said  the  situation  of 
the  nation  was  to  the  last  degree  melan- 
choly and  alarming,  and  that  whichever 
way  we  turned,  almost  insurmountable 
di&culties  presented  themselves.  In  such 
a  critical  moment  of  national  calamity, 
there  was  but  one  measure  left  to  save 
us,  which  was,  that  of  removing  those  mi- 
nisters who  had  been  sufficiently  convicted 
of  every  species  of  ignorance  and  violence. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  asked,  shall 
we  attack  France,  and  thereby  draw  on  us 
the  whole  strength  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon united  with  America  against  us  ?  Shall 
we  desert  our  attempt  on  America,  and 
leave  the  united  states  at  full  liberty  to 
join  with  our  foreign  foes  I  Shall  we  leave 
our  West-India  islands  and  our  northern 
fineries  to  fall  a  prey  to  some  one  or  all 
of  these  powers  ?  Or  shall  we,  by  protect- 
ing those  places^  leave  the  coasts  of  thesa 
kingdoms  open  to  a  foreign  invasion  ?  If 
any  one  of  those  pkces  were  left  unpro* 
tected  and  defenceles«»  the  cansequencet 
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would  be  dreadful ;  and  still  no  noble  lord 
present,  in  or  out  of  administration^  would, 
tie  hoped,  venture  to  say,  that  we  were  at 
present  in  a  state  of  strength  and  pre- 
paration to  attend  to  those  several  objects. 
Was  it  a  fair  way  of  judging  what  we  were 
equal-  to,  by  what  we  had  already  done  ? 
If  that  was  to  be  the  test,  surely  our  situa« 
iion  was  truly  deplorable.  What  had  we 
done,  after  three  years  exertion  of  our 
whole  strength  both  by  sea  and  land  ?  We 
had  been  defeated,  or  baffled,  which  to  us 
was  equivalent  to  defeat.  We  had  lost 
one  army,  and  perhaps,  in  a  few  months 
might  lose  the  other.  But  who  had  been 
our  adversaries  ?  A  people  who  had  been 
represented  as  poltroons  and  cowards. 

Afler  reroinaing  the  King's  servants  of 
what  he  called  their  invincible  obstinacy, 
in  adhering  to  measures,  the  evil  conse* 
quences  of  which  had  been  so  oflen  fore- 
told, he  animadverted  on  what  had,  in  his 
opinion,  been  so  improperly  called  the 
Conciliatory  Bills.  The  very  day  the  mo- 
tion was  made  by  a  noble  lord  in  the  other 
House,  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bills,  the 
noble  duke  near  him  (Grafton)  r6mind^d 
administration,  that  an  hon.  member  in  the 
same  House  (Mr.  Fox)  informed  the  mi- 
nister, that  tnis  treaty  had  been  signed 
the  6th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  ask^,  if 
any  one  of  the  ministers  had  heard  any 
thing  of  such  a  treaty  ?  On  which  the  no- 
ble viscount,  who  now  moved  the  Address, 
said  he  had  not.  Taking  this  answer 
cither  way,  he  contended,  that  ministers 
were  equally  to  blame.  If  they  knew  the 
report  to  be  true,  what  a  farce  was  it  to 
hold  out  terms  to  America,  already  united 
to  France  by  treaty !  If  they  did  not  know 
of  it,  was  it  not  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
of  their  total  incapacity  ?  America  would 
laugh  at  the  folly  and  flimsy  cunning  which 
dictated  those  Bills.  The  truth  was, 
France  and  the  colonies  were  in  alliance. 
Nothing  we  could  now  do  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  break  it,  unless  we  declared  Ame- 
rica independent,  and  unless  we  held  out 
advantages  in  commerce  which  would  ren- 
der our  offers  acceptable ;  and  such  too  as 
she  could  not  obtain  from  any  other  na- 
tion. A  declaration  of  this  kind  might 
not,  perhaps,  repair  our  injured  honour, 
but  it  would  secure  much  more  substiuitial 
)>enefits. 

He  observed,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  glorious  successes  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  experienced,  when  we  had 
Ae  two  most  powerful  monarchies  in  Eu- 
rope tQ  contend  wltb,  nay,  bdeed,  almost 


all  Europe ;  and  when  our  saccen 
territorial  acquisitions  increased  in 
portion  to  the  number  of  our  foes,  and 
formidableness  of  the  renistance  we  iMtl 
in  the  very  zenith  of  our  naval  gk>ry 
military  victories,  the  main  argument  fi 
making  a  peace  was,  the  low  price  of 
stocks,  and  the  inability  and  ruinoas 
pence  of  prosecuting  a  war  carried  oo  io 
extensive  a  manner.  What  is  the  case  i 
Without  an  ally,  baffled  and  defeated  byj 
part  of  our  own  subjects ;  half  exl 
we  are  going  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
same  great  powers,  and  that  for  an 
impossible  to  be  attained  by  the  force 
arms.    Here  his  lordship  computed  tl 
several  sums  borrowed  for  the  three  ~ 
years  of  the  late  war,  which  he  said,  vi 
1 2,  1 8,  and  1 2  millions.    The  first  of  tbi 
years  we  borrowed  at  4,  the  next  at 
and  the  last  at  5  per  cent. ;  whereat 
before  the  battle  is  begun,  and  when 
want  to  borrow  only  six  millions,  we 
obliged   to  pay  upwards  of  5  per  o 
This,  he  said,  must  shew  all  the  lii 
friends  of  the  late  peace  the  niadDesi 
going    to    war.    The   marquis 
every  one  of  the   disagreeable  cii 
stances  which  pressed  upon  this  coi 
to   the  ignorance,   wilful  inattention, 
shameful  servility^to  the   instructiooi 
those  who  dare  not  avow  themselves  of  l 
ministry.    France|  whatever  ministen  | 
tended,   or  might  still  continue  to  \ 
tend,  acted  her  part  trithout  disguise, 
it  was  evident  that  in  her  present  m  " 
tion  she  laughed  at  the  British  mil ' 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  be 
astonished  at  the  silence  of  ministen, 
of  whom  had  mov^d  an  Address,  the 
-sequences  of  which  might  involve  thei 
tion  in  ruin  ;  yet  had  declined  to 
single  reason  in  its  support.     It  impoi 
nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war 
our  part ;  before  their  lordships, 
acceded  to  bo  haaardous  a  propositiin,! 
thought  it  behoved  ministers  to  iufbraif 
parliament  and  people,  how  far  we 
prepared  for  such  an  ev^it ;   to 
their  lordships  with    the    state 
finances,  the  strength  of  our  anniei 
fleets,  the  general  resources  in  men 
money,  the  number  of  our  allies,  and 
ability  to  assist  us.    It  was  not' 
France  had  acted  treacherously  or 
fairly ;  it  was  not  because  she  had  ii 
ed  us,  and  treated  us  with  derision^ 
contempt,  that  we  should  rush 
on  certain  ruin ;  we  should  first  k>ok 
the  object,  to  attain  which,  we  were 
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i>  plunge  ourselves  into  a  war  with  the 
loited  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon^ 
tided  by  a  third  part  of  our  own  subjects ; 
ad  follow  it  by  another  consideration,  the 
lOBsible  consequences  of  miscarrying  in  the 
itteatpt,  and  bringing  certain  destruction 
n  our  own  heads.  What,  then,  was  the 
ibjectf  Most  certainly  the  recovery  of 
imerica.  Would  any  one  lord  in  adroi- 
listration  rise' and  say,  that  there  was  the 
ii06t  distant  prospect  of  recalling  Ame- 
ica  from  her  engagements  with  France  ? 

h  a  choice  of  difficulties,  what  then  was 
I  be  done  ?  For  his  part,  he  would,  in- 
tead  of  sending  out  commissioners  to  no 
orpose,  arm  them  with  powers  to  declare 
kmerica  independent,  if  they  chose  it. 
Rib  would  be  the  only  means  to  avoid  a 
itr,  in  the  first  instance,  with  France; 
sd  the  best  method  to  secure  the  friend- 
^  and  commerce  of  our  colonies.  For 
I  him  two  things  appeared  equally  cer- 
in,  which  were,  that  all  we  could  ever 
kpect  from  America  was  a  friendly  alli- 
Dce,  founded  in  reciprocal  commercial 
ivaotages;  and  that,  if  we  declared  war, 
^ich  the  present  Address  imported,  Ame- 
ba  would  find  herself  bound  by  every  tie 
ad  motive  of  honour,  interest,  and  sound 
dicy,  faithfully  to  adhere  to  her  engage- 
ienta  with  France,  as  being  the  cause  of 
bat  war.  His  grace  condemned  the  lan- 
page  held  by  some  lords,  in  throwing  the 
lame  upon  the  generals  and  commanders 
1  Amenca.  But  such  language  was  used 
paringly  there,  in  comparison  to  the  pains 
ikento  circulate  sucn  opinions  without 
Qor?.  He  said  general  Howe  was  a  great 
ad  able  officer ;  that  the  fault  was  aot  in 
b  execution,  but  the  plans ;  and  that  he 
id  performed  every  service  he  was  sent 
pon. 

He  took  up  the  Message  from  the  table; 
ad  after  saying  he  should  consider  it  as 
be  work  of  the  minister,  he  read  it,  and 
bjected  very  forcibly  to  the  warmth  of 
be  expressions,  declaring,  that  in  his  opi- 
iOQ  France  had  done  nothing  wrong  in 
omtng  into  such  a  treaty  as  she  had  made 
nth  America.  That  she  had  patiently 
nited  fi*om  the  5cb  of  July,  1776,  to  the 
Ih  of  February*  1778,  almost  two  years, 
tfote  she  would  come  into  any  sort  of 
aoBpact  with  America.  That  now  she 
ad  found  it  convenient  and  right  to  do  it, 
he  had  done  it  without  excluding  Great 
Britain  firom  a  share  of  the  American  com- 
>erce,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
lot  a  necessary  consequence  for  a  war  to 
muei  imlflss  Great  Britain  provoked  on^ • 


The  notification  of  this  treaty,  made  by 
the  French  ambassador,  also  had  not  one 
angry  word  in  it ;  there  was  no  necessity 
for  us,  therefore,  to  commence  a  war ;  the 
nation  was  in  circumstances  every  way 
unfit  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  if  peace 
could  be  preserved  without  injury  to  the 
honour  oi  Great  Britain,  it  was  an  act  of 
madness  to  go  to  war.  Had  he  been  to 
advise  his  Majesty,  he  certainly  would 
have  advised  him  merely  to  state  the  fact 
to  parliament,  and  not  by  any  means  to 
have  done  it  in  the  language  of  passion. 
As  the  matter  stood,  he'thought  the  wisest 
way  would  be  not  to  echo  back  the  mes* 
sage,  but  in  the  Address  merely  to  say, 
that  their  lordships  were  on  all  occasions 
ready  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Robert 
Lowth),  aAer  apologizing  for  a  man  of  his 
profession  taking  part  in  a  debate  in  which 
war  was  the  subject^  observed,  that  in  ano- 
ther House  of  Parliament,  his  brethren 
had  been  said  to  have  been  clothed  in 
blood;  in  answer  to  which  remark,  he 
should  content  himself  with  declaring,  that 
tlie  speaker  of  it  was  not  eloquent  in  %o 
Baling.  His  lordship  spoke  to  the  origin 
of  the  American  war,  and  said,  though  re- 
presentation and  taxation  had  been  cknied 
to  be  correlative  terms,  he  had,  after  ma- 
ture thinking,  found  out  a  proposition  that 
was  correlative,  and  that  was  taxation  and 
protection ;  the  former  not  to  be  paid  as 
the  price  of  the  latter,  but  to  be  agreed  to 
as  the  means  of  enabling  this  country  to 
afibrd  the  latter. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  replied  to  the 
right  rev.  prelate,  by  reminding  him  of  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  which  recommends 
to  a  prince  before  he  goes  to  war,  to  con- 
sider well  both  his  own  strength  and  that 
of  his  adversary ;  and  if,  by  a  comparison^ 
he  should  find  the  scale  preponderate 
against  him,  then  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  conciliate,  and  promote  peace 
with  the  enemy.  He  begged  that  his 
lordship  would  make  the  implication. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  rose  again,  and 
thanked  the  noble  earl  for  reminding  him 
of  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
declared  he  had  in  his  head  when  he  rose 
to  speak,  but  frona  the  suddenness  of  his 
speech  they  had  escaped  him  in  the  course 
of  it.  Great  Britain,  he  trusted,  was  not 
without  resources ;  he  was  sure,  if  the  ex- 
travagances of  all  ranks  of  people  were  re* 
trenched,  enough  might  be  saved  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  enough  to  build  sifl^  larga 
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enough  to  protect  thi?  nation,  might  be 
saved,  even  from  the  profusion  of  their 
lordships,  from  the  vast  sums  which  some 
of  them  so  idly  wasted. 

The  Earl  ot  Abingdon.  I  rise  to  express 
mj  utmost  indignation  at  what  I  have  this 
day  heard  from  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
My  lords,  his  Majesty  is  betrajred,  this 
House  is  trifled  with,  the  nation  is  insulted; 
but  I  hope  this  House  has  not  lost  its  re- 
aentment,  and  that  Englishmen  will  no 
longer  bear  the  treatment  they  have  met 
with.  It  is  not  more  than  twelve  days 
since,  ministers  told  us  that  no  treaty  was 
aigned  between  France  and  America,  and 
that  they  had  every  assurance  of  peace 
with  France.  And  now,  my  lords,  we  are 
told  by  those  very  ministers,  that  a  treaty 
is  signed  between  France  and  America ; 
and,  by  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  we 
are  called  upon  to  go  to  war  with  France. 
Is  this  possible,  my  lords  ?  A  war  with 
France !  Yes,  and  with  Spain  too.  Unable 
to  cope  with  America  singly,  we  are  to 
have  a  war  with  France  and  with  Spain 
united ;  as  if  in  our  very  weakness  con- 
sisted our  strength.  This  is  madness',  it  is 
desperation,  it  is  folly.  No,  my  lords,  it  is 
neither ;  it  is  wickedness ;  this  country  is 
sold  to  France.  When  suspicious  men 
leave  their  duty  and  their  office  here,  and 
unoQcially  take  joumies  to  Paris,  there  is 
something  more  than  suspicion  in  this.  If 
this  country  becomes  a  province  to  France, 
as  I  too  much  fear  it  wil],  that  infamous 
fiimily  of  the  Stuarts  may  again  be  seated 
on  the  British  throne.  My  lords,  there  is 
BO  other  key  to  open  the  mystery  of  these 
measures ;  and  I  am  not  single  in  my  opi- 
nion ;  the  eyes  of  many  see  it  in  the  same 
light ;  and  I  could  wish  it  to  become  the 
subject  of  your  lordships'  attention. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne^  after  saying  that 
the  declaration  delivered  by  the  French 
ambassador  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  a  war, 
asked  how  we  were  prepared  for  such  an 
events    Without  fleets,  without  armies, 
without  allies,  and  without  resources,  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Ministers  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose;    they  must  instantly  set 
about  adopting  measures  suited  to  the  pre- 
aent  exigency  of  affairs ;  they  must  not 
only  get  a  sufficient  force  ready  to  begin 
the  war,  but  by  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  by  dropping  every  inferior, 
petty,  clerk-like  system  of  goveitiment; 
by  rendering  the  operations  and  plans  of 
the  cabinet  obvious,  dear,  and  tranq[>arent, 
so  tbatall  who  nm  may  read,  tfaey  miugt  re- 


gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  wiAort 
which  they  could  neither  prosecute  the  w^ 
with  vigour,  nor  hoj^  to  end  it  wifci 
honour.  Above  all  things,  he  advisedtlcs 
to  drop  the  scandalous  exertion  of  undifi 
influence,  to  relieve  the  people  from  A| 
burden  of  corruption,  and  to  sdreit  to 
beautiful  expressioiit  which  he  had 
with  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  foi 
periods,  and  which  fell  firom  the  mouth 
a  noble  member  of  that  House, 
*'  That  every  weight  taken  off  tke 
gave  her  wings."  Thus,  by  ligfai 
pressure  upon  the  people,  they  would 
power  to  exert  themselves ;  their 
spirit  would  revive,  and  entering  into 
war  with  cheerfidness  and  ahicn^, 
would  pursue  it  with  vigour.  The 
of  England  must  be  considered; 
possible  means  must  be  exerted  to 
the  Bank  and  keep  up  the  public  ( 
Sleeping  and  waking  ne  had  it  erer  i 
mind,  and  Dr.  Price,  with  whom  be 
frequently  conversed  on  the  subject, 
convinced  him  of  the  urgent  necessity 
making  the  Bank  a  primary  object  of 
tional  attention  and  support. 

After  going  througn  the  various  (m 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
successfully,  his  lordship  took  occssioa 
throw  out  some  severe  remarks,  appi 
he  said,  to  a  certain  law  lord  (  Ms 
He  said  when  he  was  last  in  France,  he 
a  long  conversation  with  a  cfa 
and  among  other  matters,  politics  came 
be  the  topic ;  when  the  priest  deds 
that  his  profession  was  of  all  othen 
best  for  a  statesman,  for  that  when 
churchman  had  by  his  intrigues  and 
ventures  as  a  politician,  put  the  kiiif ' 
in  danger,  and  thrown  the  public 
cems  into  confusion,  he  had  nothii 
do  but  to  retire  to  his  church, 
himself  with  the  parade    that 
afforded,  and  lie  snug  till  public 
having  taken  a  diferent  turn,  sod 
covered  their  former  prosperous 
it  was  safe  for  him  again  to  step 
and  once  more  become  the  rtate 
His  lordship  said,  he  feared  another 
fessioo  in  this  country  fallowed  the 
idea,  and  practised  exactly  what  the  Fi 
churchman  had  mentioned  to  him; 
meant  the  law.    Were  oar  judges 
employed  in  explaining  the  statotes, 
distributing  justice  in  the  courts  b<' 
Had  no  one  of  them  busied  himself 
in  political  projects  than  in  the  duties 
his  pTofeasion  ?  In  his  opinion,  the  offioB 
judge  was  a  vaatt  important  autf  pA 
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nighty  was  the  doty,  that  do  other  avocs- 
ion  should  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  it ; 
Mst  of  all)  that  of  directing  the  helm  of 
joveniment.  If  judges  could  with  safety 
on  state  Quixotes,  and  from  motives  of 
loity,  and  the  hopes  of  aggrandising  their 
taaeSf  indulge  themselves  in  mad  schemes 
fid  absurd  projects,  till  finding  the  ruin  of 
beir  country  to  be  in  prospect,  in  conse- 
oence  of  their  politics,  they  thought  it 
teessary  to  slip  their  necks  out  of  the 
ollar,  and  retire  to  their  courts,  he  should 
e  one  to  say,  that  the  Act  which  rendered 
le  judges  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
fown,  and  which  had  been  regarded  as  a 
wse-worthy  statute,  was  the  most  per- 
kious  and  fatal  to  the  essential  interests 
rthe  people  that  ever  passed  in  this 
iDDtry.  He  affirmed,  if  such  a  traitorous 
iMuct  was  permitted  to  go  unpunished, 
p  Act  for  rendering  the  judges  indepen- 
knt  of  the  crown,  instead  of  being  tihe 
lieatest  blessing  to  the  nation,  would  prove 
I  greatest  curse ;  because  on  a  change  of 
ininistration  such  men  might  formerly 
^removed ;  whereas  now  they  may  retain 
ieir  places,  unless  some  special  delin- 

SBDcy  should  be  proved  against  them, 
ich  was  not  always  practicable* 
Bis  lordship  differed  from  the  duke  of 
M^roond  respecting  the  propriety  of 
llnerving  peace  ;  declaring  he  thought, 
fcurostanced  as  we  were,  that  war  must 
i  pursued.  He  said  he  would  not  cant, 
V  did  he  mean  to  preach  to  their  lord- 
ff&i  for  that  was  tlie  office  of  the  clergy ; 
It  that  he  thought  the  right  reverend 
M  who  had  spoken  in  the  present  debate 
id  given  a  good  answer  to  the  charge  of 
e  bench  being  clothed  in  blood,  by 
teaching  up  a  spirit  of  unanimity  for  war. 
^  right  reverend  lord  had  mentioned 
It  species  of  resource;  he  would  beg 
kve  to  recommend  anodier,  and  that  was 
lop  those  drones  of  society,  the  church 
todices ;  he  did  not  here  allude  to  the 
|Dch,  he  meant  only  the  golden  prebends, 
i  those  church  officers,  who,  having  no 
rochial  connection,  lived  a  life  of  idle- 
iMr.  He  concluded  with  declaring  that 
^was  an  advocate  for  peace,  if  it  could  be 
poured  with  honour,  which  he  did  not 
ink  possible.  So  far,  however,  was  he 
to  wishing  to  be  thought  an  advocate 
^war,  he  would  neither  give  his  vote  as 
I  affirmative  to  the  Address,  nor  as  a  ne- 
tive  for  the  Amendment 
The  question  was  put  on  the  duke  of 
aachester's  amendment,  when  the  Con- 
Ms  were  34,  proxies  2,  total  36 ;  Non- 


contents  S4f9  proxies  16,  total  100.  As 
soon  as  their  lordships  returned  from  below 
the  bar, 

Loi'd  Ravenstoorth  made  some  severe 
obaervations  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
in  not  offering  a  single  syllable  in  support 
of  the  motion.  He  observed  that  there 
was  a  very  full  and  respectable  bar ;  and 
he  doubted  not  but  it  would  get  out  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  in  what  a  con- 
temptuous manner  ministers  had  dared  to 
treat  the  King's  message. 

Viscount  Weymouth  replied,  that  if  this 
censure  was  pnncipally  mtended  for  him, 
he  did  not  thmk  himself  nor  any  other  lord 
in  office  in  the  least  deserving  of  it.  He 
could,  however,  answer  for  himself,  that 
his  silence  proceeded  from  no  disrespect, 
but  merely  because  he  thought  there  was 
DO  occasion  to  support  a  measure  by  argu- 
ment or  elucidation,  which,  from  the  tenor 
of  the  paper,  became  an  act  of  necessity. 

The  main  question  was  then  put  on  the^ 
Address :  Contents  68,  Non-contents  25. 

The  Lords*  Address  on  the  King^s  Mes* 
sage  respecting  the  Treaty  between  France 
and  America,^  The  following  is  a  Copy 
of  the  Lords'  i^ddress : 

**  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  parliament  assembled,  return 
our  humble  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for 
the  communication  of  the  Paper  presented 
to  the  lord  viscount  Weymouth,  by  the 
Order  of  the  French  king ;  and  for  ac- 
quainting us,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
offensive  declaration,  your  Majesty  has 
thought  proper  to  order  your  ambassador 
to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  France; 
and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  can 
restrain  the  strongest  expressions  of  tlie 
resentment  and  indignation  which  we  feel 
for  this  unjust  and  unprovoked  aggression 
on  the  honour  of  your  Majesty  s  crown, 
and  the  essential  interests  of  your  king- 
doms, contrary  to  the  law^  of  nations,  and 
injurious  to  the  rights  and  possessions  of 
every  sovereign  power  in  Europe. 

"  The  good  faith  and  uprightness  of 
your  Majesty's  conduct  towards  foreign 
powers,  and  the  sincerity  of  your  inten- 
tions to  preserve  the  general  tranquillity, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  ; 
and  your  Majesty  cannot  be  considered 
as  responsible  for.  the  disturbance  of  this 
tranquillity,  if  you  should  find  yourself 
called  upon  to  resist  the  enterprizes  of  that 
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restless  and  dangerous  spirit  of  ambition 
and  aggrandizement,  which  has  so  often 
invaded  the  rights,  and  threatened  the  li- 
berties of  Europe. 

«  We  shoula  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to 
your  Majesty  and,  to  ourselves,  if  we  did 
not  give  your  Majesty  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  our  most  zealous  assistance  and 
support.  Every  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
your  Majesty,  and  of  love  to  our  country, 
will  animate  u»  to  stand  forth  in  the  public 
defence,  and  to  Dromote  every  measure 
that  shall  be  found  necessary  for  enabling 
your  Majesty  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
your  crown,  and  to  protect  the  just  rights 
and  essential  interests  of  these  kingdoms.'' 

The  King^s  Ansxoer,']     His  Majesty  re- 
turned this  Answer  : 
"  My  Lords, 

*^  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  and  afiec- 
tionate  Address.  Nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing on  my  part  that  may  tend  to  the  effec- 
tual support  of  the  just  rights  of  my  crown, 
and  the  true  interests  of  my  people.  These 
great  and  important  considerations  shall 
ever  be  the  immediate  object  of  my  at- 
tention.'' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  King*s 
Message  respecting  the  Treaty  between 
France  and  America.']  The  Message 
being  read,  lord  North  rose  and  moved  the 
following  Address  of  Thanks : 
'*  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commonsof  Great  Bri- 
tain in  parliament  assembled,  return  our 
humble  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for  the 
communication  of  the  Paper  presented  to 
the  lord  viscount  Weymouth,  by  the  order 
of  the  French  king ;  and  for  acquainting 
us,  that  in  consequence  of  this  offensive  de- 
claration, your  Majesty  has  thought  proper 
to  order  your  ambassador  to  withdraw 
from  the  court  of  France :  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  it  is 
with  th^  utmost  difficulty  we  can  restrain 
the  strongest  expressions  of  the  resent- 
ment and  mdignation  which  we  feel  for  this 
unjust  and  unprovoked  aggression  on  the 
honour  of  your  Majesty's  crown,  and  the 
essential  interests  of  your  kingdoms,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  every  sove- 
reignpower  in  Europe. 

*<  The  good  faith  and  uprightness  of  your 
Majesty's  conduct  towards  foreign  powers, 
and  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions  to  pre- 
serve the  general  traaquillityi  must  be  ac* 
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knowledged  by  all  the  woHd :  and  yoa 
Majesty  cannot  be  considered  as  responj 
sible  for  the  disturbance  of  this  tranqoi^ 
lity,  if  you  should  find  yourself  called upoj 
to  resist  the  enterprizes  of  that  restlestsd 
dangerous  spirit  of  ambition  and  agmj 
dizement,  whicK  has  So  often  invaded  ^ 
rights,  and  threatened  the  libertia  4 
Europe.  -I 

<<  We  should  be  wanting  in  our  dutjri 
your  Majesty,  to  our  constituents,  aao  i 
ourselves,  if  we  did  not  give  your 
the  strongest  assurances  of  our  most 
lous  assistance  and  support :  and  we 
the  firmest  confidence,  that,  in  eveiy 
monstration  of  loyalty  to  your  Msk 
and  of  love  of  their  country,  jour  fsd 
subjects  will  vie  with  each  other ;  and 
no  considerations  will  divert  or  deter 
from  standing  forth  in  the  public  defe 
and  from  sustaining,  whh  a  steady 
verance,  any  extraordinary  burthens 
expences  which  shall  be  found 
for  enabling  your  Majesty  to  vii 
honour  of  your  crown,  and  to  protect! 
just  rights  and  essential  interests  of 
kingdoms." 

Lord  George  Germain    seconded 
motion,  but  said  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Baker  thought  it  was  not 
to  say  we  iv'ere  in  this  dilemma,  which  i 
French  ambassador's  paper  told  us; 
enquir}' should  be  made  how  we  came ii 
and  moved  the  following  Amendment, 
these  words  *^  assistance  and  sup] 
''  hoping  and  trusting  that  his  Mt 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove 
his  counsels  those  persons  in  whom 
peoplOi  from  past  experience,  have 
not  to  repose  confidence,  in  the 
momentous  situation  of  public  affaicB." 

Sir  George  Yonge  seconded  the 
ment.  and  said,  that  nobody  could  feelu^ 
than  he  did  the  general  resentment  it  1 
daring  insult  offered  us  by  the  cronj 
France :  that  it  ought  to  be  resented,r 
injury  repelled ;  and  he  did  not  doobCj 
had  .strength  and  spirit  to  do  it.    Bat 
he  could  not  help  at  the  same  time  ~ 
ing  the  very  distressing  situation  of] 
affairs,  and  the  continued  scenes  of  i 
duct,  which  he  was  convinced  had 
raged  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  c&x 
insult.     That  we   should  in  vain 
support  to  his  Majesty,  if  we  did 
the  same  time  inform  him  of  the 
city  of  those  in  whom  he  had  trusted 
the  management  of  his  affidrs;  and 
little  reason  his  people  had  to  place 
confidence  b  them.    That  it  was  ei ' 
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9  all  men,  the  French  had  from  the  begin- 
ling  fomented  this  American  war*  To 
tat  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  the  present 
otification  confessed  that  their  connexioa 
rith  America  took  its  date  from  the  de- 
bration  of  independency  in  July,.  1776 ; 
lit  it  was  plain  a  negociation  had  been 
mying  on  ever  since ;  that  the  servants 
t  the  crown  ought  to  have  known  this ; 
Ht  he  therefore  concluded  they  did  know 
;  they  were  unfit  to  govern  a  great 
nmtry,  if  they  did  not ;  that,  wiUiout 
irellin^  opon  their  having  concealed  and 
nied  it,  at  least,  they  ought  to  have  been 
Rpsred  for  this  event ;  ^that,  instead  of 
li^  the  treaty,  and  the  notification,  ap- 
Itted  to  be  a  matter  of  as  fin-eat  surprise 
I  the  ministers  as  to  any  body  else.  That 
|Qr  being  unprepared  for  it  had  lefl  the 
lodom  equally  so ;  and  exposed,  naked, 
la  defenceless,  after  a  disgraceful  war 
tth  America,  for  three  years,  to  the  at^ 
cb  of  the  united  force  of  the  House  of 
Inubon,  without  means  to  resist  it.  That 
V  land  forces  were  barely  sufficient  for 
if  defence,  without  any  means  to  garri- 
B  or  strengthen  our  distant  fortresses, 
tfements,  or  dependencies:  that  our 
ify,  at  the  utmost,  consisted  of  no  more 

ESO  or  35  sail  of  the  line  fit  for  ser- 
:  that  twice  that  number  was  neces- 
fj  for  the  various  operations  of  war ; 
itt  we  had  not  a  ship  in  the  Mediterra- 
bn ;  80  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were 
ft  unguarded  :  that  we  had  none  in  the 
pit  Indies,  or  in  Africa,  and  but  a  weak 
Ite  in  the  West  Indies :  that  France  had 
len^hened  herself  in  all  these  parts ; 
id,  in  short,  all  our  dependencies  were 
hnminent  danger.  That  our  credit  was 
the  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  people  had  no 
nfidence  in  government :  tnat  the  French 
lew  all  this ;  and  were  by  these  circum- 
laces  encouraged  to  pfer  us  this  insult : 
St  the  people  knew  it ;  and  his  Majesty  ' 
(ht  to  know  it :  that  we  best  could  in- 
nn  his  Majesty  of  the  case  of  his  people ; 
d  the  best  time  of  doing  it,  was  when 
^  were  ofiering  him  our  support  Tto  ex- 
CSB  our  desire,  that  he  would  do  the  only 
ing  which  could  make  any  support  effec- 
bL  That  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
ipress  the  spirit  oi  the  people,  or  encou; 
ge  our  enemies,  than  the  notion,  that 
t  same  men  who  had  so  uniformly  dis- 
aced  us,  and  degraded  the  honour  of  the 
Hion,  as  well  as  diminished  and  exposed 
>  danger,  not  only  the  dependencies,  but 
le  very  vital  strength  of  this  empire,  were 
kely  te  be  still  fiir^her  trusted  to  carry  on 
[VOL.  XIX.] 


a  war,  the  most  alarming  that  ever  this 
country  was  threatened  with.  That  as 
experience  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  nation  to  have  any  confidence  in  the 
present  ministers,  after  such  repeated  in- 
stances of  folly,  neglect,  and  incapacity, 
the  removal  of  them  could  alone  realize 
any  offers  of  support,  and  revive  the 
drooping  spirit  of  the  people;  and  that 
he  was  convinced  this  single  measure 
would  cause  more  alarm  to  our  enemies, 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  probable  vi- 
gour and  wisdom  of  our  counsels,  when 
trusted  in  abler  hands,  than  all  the  war- 
like preparations  we  might  make,  if  di- 
rectea  by  the  same  imbecility  which  we 
had  hitherto  experienced,  and  they  had  so 
well  availed  themselves  of.  He  was 
ashamed  to  see  those  ministers  who  had 
brought  us  into,  the  disgrace  pf  receiving 
such  an  insult,  as  that  French  paper  was^ 
should  dare  to  be  the  people  to  lay  it  be- 
fore parliament,  and  to  tell  the  House 
that  tney  were  ready  to  carry  on  the  war« 
Therefore  he  rose  to  second  the  Amend- 
ment, which  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
nation.  That  these  ministers  ought  first 
to  be  removed,  before  any  step  is  taken. 
The  French  would  not  have  dared  to  offer 
such  an  insult  to  any  other  ministry. 

Governor  PaamaU: 

I  do  not  rise  to  defend  ministers ; 
the  object  of  this  day  is  much  above  all 
such  considerations.  I  do  not  take  into  my 
estimation  the  pretensions  of  any  set  of 
men ;  and  as  to  the  present  ministers,  by 
an  examination  of  their  past  conduct, 
which  is  to  come  under  consideration  in  a 
few  days,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  jud^e 
how  far  they  are  to  bQ  trusted  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  magnitude  of  this  day's  bu- 
siness, I  will  not  mix^  even  in  my  ideas,  any 
secondary  objects.  I  am  sorry  that  it  has 
entered  into  or  makes  any  part  of,  the  ideas 
of  my  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  because, 
as  there  is  no  man  in  the  House  for  whom 
I  have  a  higher  respect,  so  there  is  no  one 
to  whose  sentiments  I  am  more  disposed, 
on  numy  occasions,  to  subscribe.  But  I 
see  that  some  mistaken  ideas  of  the  state 
of  this  business  has  misled  him.  He  thinks 
that  this  treaty  has  been  under  negocia- 
tion (our  ministers  ignorant  of  it  all  the 
while)  for  two  years  past.  From  an  exact 
narrative  of  the  state  of  the  business,  he 
will  see  that  the  very  idea  of  such  a  treaty 
has  not  been  six  months  in  existence ;  and 
the  actual  negociation  not  more  than  three 
months.    As  I  never  presume  to  assert 
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aoy  thing  in  this  House,  in  which  I  am  not 
grounded  as  to  the  fact  or  thcxtruth ;  as  I 
have  never  asserted  any  thing  which  the 
House  has  not  foun^  to  be  true  in  the 
event ;  so,  upon  such  important  matters  as 
I  shall  now  disclose,  I  will  not  do  it  with- 
out accompanying  that  which  I  shall  assert 
with  the  actual  proofs.  And  I  the  ratHer 
do  it  on  this  occasion,  as  £  think  that  that 
state  of  tliis  business,  which  my  informa- 
tion enables  me  to  give,  is  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
French  paper  laid  before  us ;  and  also  does 
best  point  out  the  conduct  we  ought  to 
hold  in  consequence  of  it. 

In  August  last,  the  Americans,  by 
their  coinmissioners  at  Paris,  began  to 
press  the  ministers  of  France  to  appear 
avowedly  in  their  favour,  and  to  give  them 
substantial  and  effective  assistance.  But 
these  ministers,  for  various  reasons  of 
state,  were  deaf  to  these  calls ;  they  did 
not  choose,  by  committing  themselves  in 
the  alliance  with  America,  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  war  with  England.  They 
did  not  mean  to  give  real  support  to  Ame- 
rica, nor  to  meet  in  arms  the  force  of  Bri- 
tain. They  wished,  by  remaining  ostensi- 
bly neuter,  to  encourage  Qreat  Britain  to 
go  on  in  a  ruinous  contest ;  and,  by  pri- 
vately assisting  the  Americans,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  go  on  in  giving  cause  for 
such  contest.  They  wished  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war;  and  to  assist  neither 
party  further  than  to  prolong  it,  and  to 
widen  the  breach.  On  this  occasion,  and 
to  obviate  these  ideas  of  fiilse  policy,  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Americans  pre- 
sented a  Memorial  to  the  Court  of  France 
bearing  to  this  very  point ;  of  which  I  will 
read  some  parts : 

*'  The  court  of  France  supposes  that 
the  war  between  Great  Britam  and  the 
united  American  colonies  will  certainly 
continue  for  a  considerable  time  longer, 
without  any  open  interference  on  the  part 
of  France.  But  this  supposition  is  even 
more  fallacious  than  the  former ;  the  Bri- 
tish government  have  every  thing  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain,  by  continuing  the 
war. 

**  After  the  present  campaign,  they  will 
therefore  doubtless  make  it  their  great 
and  last  effort  to  recover  the  dominion  of 
America,  and  terminate  the  war.  They 
probably  hope  that  a  few  victories  may, 
by  the  chance  of  war,  be  obtained ;  and 
that  these  on  one  hand,  and  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  the  colonists  on  the  other, 
loay  induce  them  to  return  again  to  a  de- 


pendence, more  or  less  limited,  on  Gral 
Britain.  They  must  be  sensible,  tbati 
ever  America  ]«  to  be  conquered  by  then, 
it  must  be  within  the  pres^it  year:  tbslV 
it  be  impossible  to  do  it  in  this  yeor  of  As 
dispute,  it  will  be  madness  to  expect  nois 
success  afterwards,  when  the  oiScoltiQi 
of  the  Americans'  former  situation  are  m» 
moved :  when  their  new  ind^ndent  g^ 
vernments  have  acquired  stability;  mi 
when  the  people  are  become,  as  they  foos 
will  be,  well  armed,  disciplined,  and  lap^ 
plied  with  all  the  means  of  resistance, 

'<  The  British  ministry  must  therefixsl 
be  sensible,  that  a  continuation  of  \ioA\ 
ties  against  the  colonies,  after  this 
can  only  tend  to  prolong  the  danger, 
invite  an  additional  war  in  Europe; 
they  therefore  doubtless  intend,  after 
ing  tried  the  success  of  this 
however  it  may  end,  to  make  peace 
the  best  terms  which  can  be  ob 
And  if  they  cannot  recover  the 
as  subjects,  to  admit  their  daim  of  i 
jpendency,  and  secure  them  by  a 
alliance.    Therefore  no  means  are  left 
France  to  prevent  the  colonists  from 
shortly  reconciled  to  Great  Britain, 
as  subjects  or  allies,  but  to  enter  imi 
diatel^  into  such  engagements  with 
as  wdl  necessarily  preclude  all  < 
such  as  will  permanently  bind  and 
their  commerce  and  friendship,  and 
them  as  well  to  repel  the  attacks,  as 
spurn  at  the  offers  of  their  present  en 

<<  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
resistance  of  the  colonists  was  not  to 
tain  independency,  but  a  redress  of 
grievances  r  and  that   there   are  i 
among  them  who  might  even  now  be  i 
tisfied  with  a  limitea  subjection  to 
British  crown.    A  majority  have  ~ 
put  in  for  the  prize  of  independency : 
have  done  it  on  a  confidence  that  ri 
attentive  to  her  most  important  in 
would  soon  give  them  open  and 
support.    But  when  they  find  thi 
disappointed ;  when  they  sec  some  of 
powers  of  Europe  furnish  troops  to 
m  their  subjugation ;  another  power 
scribing  their  commerce;  and  the 
looking  on,  as  indifierent  spectators; 
very  probable  that  despairing  of ' 
aid,  and  severely  pressea  by  their 
and  their  own  internal  wants  and 
tresses,  they  may  be  inclined  to  accept 
such  terms  as  it  will  be  the  interest 
disposition  of  the  British  govemmeot 
grant  them.    Lord  George  Germain, ' 
a  few  weeks  since,  dieclared  in  the  '* 
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pf  CommOitfy  that  his  hope  of  endmg  the 
American  war  this  year,  was  principally 
finiiided  on  the  disappointment  which  the 
eolonists  would  feel,  when  they  discover 
(ittt  DO  assistance  is  likely  to  be  given 
Ihera  from  France.  The  British  adhe- 
rents in  America  will  spare  no  pains  to 
ipread  and  increase  that  disappomtment, 
1^  discouraging  representations ;  they  al- 
fesdy  intimate  that  France,  equally  hostile 
» both  parties,  foments  the  present  wa^, 
mlj  to  make  them  mutually  instrumental 
a  ssch  others'  destruction. 

^  Should  Great  Britain,  by  these  and 
Nher  means,  detach  the  colonies,  and  re- 
Bute  them  to  herself,  France  will  irreco- 
verably lose  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
lityever  offered  to  any  nation,  of  hum- 
iftg  a  powerful,  arroeant,  and  hereditary 
laemy ;  an  opportunity  which  no  human 
Mom  could  nave  produced,  and  which 
he  most  zealous  of  her  patriots  could 
(Bsrcely  have  hoped  for.  But  it  is  not 
bipl^  the  opportunity  of  reducing  Great 
bitain  which  France  will  lose  by  her  pre- 
ent  inactivity ;  for  her  own  safety,  and 
hit  of  all  her  American  possessions,  will 
ie  endangered  the  moment  in  which  a  re- 
ODciliation  takes  place  between  Britain 
bd  America.  The  King  and  ministry  of 
Jreat  Britain  know  and  feel  that  France 
Im  encouraged  and  assisted  the  colonists 
I  their  present  resistance ;  and  they  are 
I  much  incensed  against  her,  as  they 
tould  be,  were  she  openly  to  declare  war. 
hi  truth,  France  has  done  too  much,  un* 
b  she  intends  to  do  more.  Without 
Nig  the  colonists  effectual  assistance,  it 
^Id  have  been  better  to  have  left  them 
iioUy  unassisted.  The  British  nation,  na- 
Vally  inimical  to  the  French,  is  anxious 
lr  peace  with  America,  that  she  may  turn 
Ir  arms  against  tliis  kingdom;  and  at 
boe  gratify  her  revenge  and  her  avarice. 
Us  IS  now  the  general  language  of  the 
sople,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
on.  But  any  one,  who  reflects  upon  the 
receding  observations,  cannot  doubt  but 
^  whenever  peace  with  America  is  ob- 
ihedby  Great  Britain  ^whatever  maybe 
Ie  conditions  of  it)  tue  whole  British' 
(tee  now  on  the  continent  of  America 
ill  be  suddenly  transported  to  the  West- 
idies,  and  employed  in  subduing  the 
^ch  sugar-islands  there,  to  recompense 
le  losses  and  expences  which  Great  Bri- 
im  has  suffered  and  incurred  in  this  war, 
nd  to  revenge  the  insult  aad  injury  France 
IS  done  her,  by  the  encouragement  and 
■istaDce  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 


secretly  given  the  colonists  l^S[alnst  Great 
Britain.'' 

Tliis  Memorial  was  presented  about  the 
middle  of  August.  It  had  no  effect ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  French  ministers 
saw  that  the  distresses  and  apprehensions, 
which  the  Americans  felt,  began  to  press 
hard  upon  them,  they  took  that  occasion 
(profitmg  by  their  distress)  to  try  to  drive 
a  hard  and  mequitable  bargain  with  them, 
on  the  ground  of  their  necessities.  In- 
stead of  assisting  them,  they  rather  added 
to  their  apprehensions,  by  seeming  dis^ 
posed  to  give  up  their  support.  When 
the  account  of  general  Burgoyne's  jid« 
vance,  and  of  his  taking  Ticonderoga,  ar- 
rived in  France ;  when  the  Americans  had 
almost  lost  all  hopes ;  the  French  wished 
to  see  them  driven  to  despair.  They  rea- 
soned, that,  from  necessity,  the  Americans 
must  surrender  their  interests  into  their 
hands  without  conditions.  On  this  occa- 
sion all  negociation  with  France  was  at  a 
stand ;  and  mutual  reproaches  arising,  had 
almost  driven  matters  to  an  open  breach 
betwixt  the  commissioners  and  the  French 
ministry.  The  commissioners  wrote  to  the 
Congress,  stating  their  situation.  Here, 
Sir,  was  a  moment  that  Providence  seemed 
to  offer  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  coun- 
try. In  this  moment,  communications  of 
this  state  of  things  came  to  a  very  private 
and  very  inconsiderable  individual;  they 
were  made  to  me,  with  direct  explana- 
tions, that  the  Americans  were  willing  to 
open  a  treaty  with  this  country,  for  recon- 
ciliation and  re-establishment  of  peace; 
and  that  although  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independency  was  a  catua  sine  quit 
non^  yet  on  that  point,  and  on  all  such 
points,  with  which  the  affiurs  of  America 
and  this  country  were  entangled,  they 
would  do  every  tiling  to  save  the  honour 
of  their  parent  country.  In  what  I  now 
disclose  I  betray  no  confidences ;  I  dis- 
cover no  man's  secrets ;  I  am  authorised 
and  at  liberty  for  all  I  say.  The  overture 
was  made  by  communication  of  a  letter, 
with  explanations  thereupon.  The  letter 
was  dated  Paris,  11th  September,  1777. 
It  represented,  that  <<  the  French  mi- 
nistry still  kept  them''  (the  American 
commissioners)  <<  by  their  conduct,  in  a 
vei^  perplexing  state  of  uncertainty  ;  for 
although  they  continued  to  afford  very 
considerable  assistance,  yet  their  caution 
to  avoid  a  war  with  England  seemed  to  be 
redoubled.  That  if  the  Americans  urged 
them  upon  the  subject,  they  shrugged  up 
their  shoulders,  and  said,  the  Ne^ound* 
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After  this,  in  the  latter  end  of  Septiei»» 
ber  or  beginoiog  of  October  Itomjh^ 
formatioii  says ;  but  I  will  not  be  pontift 
at  to  the  predae  period^  the  America 
commiflsioners renewed  toeirnegotiatioai . 
with  the  French  ministry  on  a  new  line  di 
treaty.  They  formed  and  comnmni«tcdi 
a  project  of  a  treaty,  consisting  of  serenfti 
articles,  respecting  commerce,  and  tU 
necessary  support  and  protection  irf*  it,  1 
entered  into.  Several  of  these  artidei,  t 
think  eight  or  nine,  were  accorded  to,  (la 
November),  as  a  kind  of  stipul 
convention ;  bat  with  conditions 
to  be  reciprocally  expected  from  the . 
ricans.  This  therefore  stood  ad 
dum*  Several  copies  of  this  propct 
convention  were  (Dec.  27),  by  dii 
ships,,  sent  to  America ;  and  in  this 
this  matter  remained  before  CI 
May  I  be  permitted  here  to  rrfer  mi 
to  the  House,  and  to  ask,  whether, 
had  seen  the  Americans,  through  est 
pique  at  the  conduct  of  the  French 
them,  and  in  despair  of  their  own 
almost  of  the  further  existence  of 
cause;  coming  to  England,  and  wi 
once  more  to  treat :  yet  when  under 
cumstances  by  which  they  were  redi 
to  the  lowest  ebb ;  when  diey  had  loit 
hope  in  their  own  resources;  when 
deH>aired  of  any  assistance  from  abi 
still  refusing-  even  to  have  ipn 
made  towards  the  opening  a 
less  on  the  ground  of  their  ii 
and  when  afterward  I  had  known  that  I 
and  the  French  had  convened  in 
and  stipulations  for  commerce,  which 
tally  superseded  our  Act  of  Navi|^ 
whether  I  had  not  ground  for  saying 
I  did  before  Christmas,  when  1  fint 
nounced  to  this  House,  and  perhaps 
the  country,  ''  that  our  supremacy 
America  was  gone  for  ever ;  and  tint 
Navigation  Act  was  abolished  and 
gated ;"  and  as  to  the  particular  state 
Sie  negotiations,  had  I  not  ground  to 
that  they  remained  as  a  convention 
project  of  a  treaty  sent  to  Araerics, 
not  signed,  precisely  as  I  stated  it  ?  I 
the  fact  had  been  attended  to,  and 
upon,  at  the  time.  It  was  perhaps 
then  not  too  late. 

Although  the   French  had  contii 
thus  to  train  on  the  Americans,  and 
fused  to  sign  any  treaty ;  yet  in  the 
ment  that  tne  noble  lord  ^North) 
forward,  in  this  House,  his  idea  of  i 
ciliation  between  Great  Britain  and 
rica;  and  that  the  French  saw  it  was 


and  ships  and  the  Spanish  galleons  were 
not  yet  arrived.  The  Americans  saw  that 
the  Congress  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
disgusted  at  this  conduct ;  and  suggested 
in  uie  letter,  that  if  the  English  ministers 
had  wisdom  enough  immediately  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  America, 
there  w  is  good  reason  to  think  that  such  « 
treaty  might  be  made  with  her,  as  would 
put  Great  Britain  in  a  happier  and  more 
flourishing  situation,  than  she  could  pos- 
sibly arrive  at  by  pursuing  any  other  con- 
duct ;  and  as  to  the  mere  point  of  honour, 
America,  they  said  confidently,  would  help 
then^  out  in  that  matter.  This  opportu- 
nity, however,  they  feared  would  be  irre- 
trievably lost  in  a  short  time ;  as  it  was 
natural  to  think  that  general  Burgoyne's 
temporary  success  would  probably  re- 
kindle the  frenzy  which  had  begun  to 
abate  in  England;  the  event,  therefore, 
seen  in  this  view,  might  be  considered  as 
equally  unfortunate  to  both  countries." 

Overtures  of  such  a  nature  coming  thus 
to  me,  an  unconnected  individual,  who 
had  no  communications  with  ministers,  as 
such,  nor  any  right  to  such  communic&* 
tions,  what  was  I  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ?  I 
decided,  in  the  moment,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  such  an  important  communi- 
cation would  have  been  criminal  to  my 
country.  And  yet.  Sir,  as  I  would  neither 
commit  myself  to  any  individual,  nor  be 
so  unjust  as  to  commit  any  person  in  em- 
ployment by  such  a  communication,  I  did 
not  communicate  with  the  minister ;  I  did 
communicate  this  matter  where  I  thought 
it  most  proper  so  to  do ;  an4  by  means  of 
which  I  knew  I  should  have  an  authentic 
answer.  I  said,  that  communications  had 
come  to  me,  by  which  I  knew  positively 
that  there  iH^as  now,  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, an  opportunity  of  opening  a  treaty 
with  the  Americans ;  but  tnat  aik  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independency  was  a  causa 
sine  qua  non,  I  explained,  however,  that 
every  method  to  save  the  honour  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  which  could  be  devised  or 
proposed  in  the  points  and  forms  of  bun- 
ness,  would  be  adopted  and  accepted,  so  as 
to  cover  appearances;  and  even  to  aid  mi- 
nisters in  the  execution.  Thus  far  I  went 
in  what  I  communicated ;  and  said  I  was 
ready  to  go  into  a  full  explanation  of  the 
whole;  but  would  make  that  only  to  cabinet 
council.  I  had  my  answer,  <<  that  the 
ground  was  inadmissible  in  the  first  in- 
stance." And  there  this  matter  dropped ; 
and  this  one  opportunity  (such  as  can  never 
happen  twice)  was  lost  ror  ever. 
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I  migbt  b€  made  the  Imuis  of  a  reconcilia- 
w;  tkev  immediately  sent  to  the  American 
NDouMionerey  and  at  once  told  them,  they 
ere  ready  to  make  and  sign  an  actual 
nty  with  them,  on  the  ground  of  the 
oject  which  had  been  proposed.  This 
the  treaty  referred  to  in  that  paper 
ach  the  French  minister  delivered  to  nis 
ajesty's  Secretary  of  State.  This  treaty » 
eceded  bv  such  conduct  as  the  French 
id  towards  the  Americans^  before  they 
r  that  they  had  drawn  themselves  into 
t  aecessity   of  sigping  it ;  tliis  treaty, 

0  which  the  French  have  been  precipi- 
nd  before  they 'really  intendea;  does 
t  alter  ny  idea  of  the  probability  of  our 
lioff  even  yet  peace  with  America,  if 
iwitl  but  take  the  way  that  leads  to  it, 
i  the  only  one  that  is  open.  Nothing 
X  the  perverseness  of  our  own  conduct 

1  cross  it  We  know  ttuit  the  Ame< 
BBS  are,  and  must  be  independent ;  and 
\  we  will  not  treat  with  them  as  such. 
t  acknowledge  it  in  our  own  acts,  and 
t  and  enact  under  the  influence  of  this 
■;  and  yet  we  are  not  to  recognise  it 
the  ooly  place  where  it  can  be  of  use, 
1  where  the  crbis  of  our  affieiirs  demands 

So  far  as  the  measure  of  reconciliation 
lits  basis  in  the  acts  whfch  are  passed, 
^legislature  of  this  country  has  actually 
1  in  deed  (however  we  may  cover  our 
RDfi  in  words)  given  up  all  right  of  go- 
punent  over  tne  Americans.  If  govern- 
pt  itself  retains  the  least  idea  of  sove- 
pty,  it  has  already  gone  too  far  for 
t;  if  it  entertains  the  least  hope  of 
ice,  I  say  it  has  not  gone  far  enough ; 
I  every  step  we  shaff  take  to  put  the 
lericaos  back  frohi  independency,  will 
tvince  them  the  more  or  the  necessity 
loing  forward* 

uook  into  the  four  great  acts  of  their 
Iceedings ;  slow,  but  m  measured  steps; 
Bog  their  ground  before  they  set  their 
t  on  it ;  yet  when  once  set,  there  fixed 
«ver.  Their  first  great  act  was  their 
daration  of  Rights,  in  1774.  The 
kts  there  <<  deckred,  claimed,  and  in- 
led  upon,'*  are  incompatible  with  pro- 
dai,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  than 
nrereign  independent  government,  hav- 
;  all  the  powers  necessary  thereto  within 
tir.  Their  next  great  act  of  state  was 
deduction  of  their  reasons  for  taking 
arms  in  defence  of  these  rishts,  pub- 
^  in  a  Manifesto  to  all  Uie  world, 
n  those  reasons  and  allegiance  stand  oo 
r  ground  of  i^eement  ?  Can  they  and 
tfemacy  stand  any  where  on  the  same 


ground  ?  Their  next  act  was  the  Dedara* 
tion  of  their  Independency;  not  suddenly 
taken  up  as  an  ebullition  of  enthusiasm,  or 
in  the  bitterness  of  pauion  and  revenge ; 
but  rather  as  coming  on  of  course,  by  a 
train  of  events,  linked  together  by  a  sys* 
tem  of  politics.  This  Declaration  was  not 
made  till  two  years  after  the  first  Act,  and 
not  until  July,  1776;  and  not  even  then 
until  they  were  prepared  for  their  next 
great  Act,  their  Act  of  Confederation. 
After  having  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  po- 
litical connection  with  the  nation;  each 
province  (thus  become  an  independent 
(jommunity )  formed  and  established  (as  an 
original  act  and  compact  of  the  people) 
their  respective  governments ;  and  these, 
thus  formed  by  a  mutual  and  indissoluble 
Act  of  Confederation,  have  established  a 
great  republican  empire ;  which,  by  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  and  not  of  politics,  neces- 
sarily sprung  up  from  the  ground  whereon  - 
their  attairs  stood. 

If  these  people,  when  they  viewed  their 
cause  abandoned,  as  to  all  assistance  which 
they  looked  to  in  Europe;  when  sinking,  as 
to  all  appearance  of  what  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  their  own  resources  had  done ; 
when  clouded  with  despair;  would  not 
give  up  the  ground  of  independence,  on 
which  they  were  determined  to  stand; 
what  hopes  can  there  be,  and  from  what 
quarter,  that  they  will  now,  when  every 
event  of  fate  and  fortune  is  reversed  to  us, 
and  turned  in  their  favour;  when  they 
feel  their  own  power  able  to  resist,  to 
counteract,  and,  in  one  deplorable  in- 
stance, superior  to,  and  victorious  over 
ours;  when  they  see  their  cause  taken  up 
in  Europe ;  when  they  find  the  nations, 
amongst  whush  they  have  taken  their  equal 
station,  acknowledging  their  independency, 
and  concluding  treaties  with  them  as  such; 
when  France  has  actually  and  avowedly 
done  it ;  when  it  is  known  that  Spain  must 
follow,  and  that  Holland  will— -wtiat  hopes 
can  there  be,  and  from  wha^  quarter,  that 
they  will,  all  at  once,  pull  down  their  own 
new  governments,  to  receive  our  provin- 
cial ones?  That  they  will  dissolve  their 
confederation  ?  That  they  will  disavow  all 
their  reasons   for  taking  up  arms?   And 

give  up  all  those  rights  which  they  have 
eclared,  claimed,  and  insisted  upon,  in 
order  to  receive  such  others  at  our  hands* 
as  supremacy  on  one  hand  will,  and  de- 
pendency on  the  other,  can  admit  them  to  ? 
It  is  nonsense,  not  even  to  be  listened  to  I 
And  as  to  that  ailly  atory  of  their  having 
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been  wflling  to  rescind  thdr  vote  of  inde- 
pendencj,  it  has  not  even  ground  to  set 
Its  foot  upon.  If  they  give  ap  their  inde- 
pendency,  they  most  rescind  their  whole 
•3rsteai,  contained  in  the  four  great  acts  of 
state*  That  there  was  a  period,  in  last 
aatumn,  when  they  deliberated  whether 
they  should  wave  the  ground  of  inde- 
pendency, in  order  to  get  on  the  ground  of 
treaty^  is  true ;  but  the  proposition  itself 
went  no  farther  than  that ;  nor  was  that 
proposition  adopted. 

Although  I  am  certain,  that  we  shall 
never  conclude  any  peace,  or  come  to  any 
settlement  with  the  Americans,  but  by 
treaty  with  them  as  independent  states : 
yet  I  do  not  think  that  parliament  should 
immediately  declare  them  independent. 
What  I  wish  to  urge  is,  that  parliament 
should  extend  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  the  enabling  them  to  treat,  con- 
sult, and  finally  to  agree,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  Americans  as  independent ;  on 
condition,  and  in  the  moment,  that  they 
will,  as  such,  form  a  federal  treaty,  ofien- 
sive  and  defensive  and  commercial,  with  us. 
If  the  commissioners  are  not  so  empower- 
ed, they  had  better  never  go ;  their  going 
will  be  a  mockery,  and  end  in  disgrace. 
I  say  not  these  things  to  embarrass  the 
business  of  the  commission :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wish  to  give  efficiency  thereto, 
and  to  make  plain  the  way  of  the  com- 
missioners. I  hope  nobody  in  the  House 
will  think  I  am  acting  this  part,  as  though 
I  was  to  be  one  ofthem.  I  most  certainly 
•hall  not  be  one  of  them  ;  yet  I  wish  the 
business  to  have  a  good  issue.  Such  we 
may  have ;  we  may  nave  peace  with  Ame- 
rica, if  we  will  but  once  quit  the  ground 
of  theory,  and  take  that  which  lies  open 
before  us  in  fact. 

Although  the  French,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  that  time  which  we  have  lost, 
have,  on  a  sudden  start,  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  American  commissioners  at 
Paris;  it  js  not  however  yet  ratified  by 
the  Congress  in  America.  And  if  we  do 
not  lose  more  time,  we  may  yet  be  in 
America  with  our  propositions  before  it  is 
ratified.  If  we  do  get  there  in  time,  and 
our  propositions  are  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, such  as  come  up  to  the  point  which 
the  present  crisis  demands,  I  nave  every 
conndence,  that  we  shall  find  in  the  Ame- 
ricans a  preference  and  a  predilection  in 
favour  01  their  old  connections.  Beside 
this,  if  every  other  part  of  the  ground  be 
taken  equal,  it  will  be  more  theif  interest 
to  form  commercial  connections  with  us, 


than  wttfa  the  Frendi;  atkast,tolMTe,; 
the  same  time,  soch  with  os  m  they 
with   the  Frendu    In  ^  the 
towns  of  America,  oonmefde  is  dMnsli 
large;  almost  every  mas  that  keeps  a 
is  a  merchant;  bat  of  these^  not  five,  I 
lieve  scarce  one,  in  a  hmidred, 
one  word  of  the  French  language, 
are  these,  then,  to  cany  on  tins  Fi 
commerce  ?  It  must  fall  into  the  haadi 
the  few  who  acddentaily  ondentaiid 
language.     The  under^anding 
not  the  having. a  capital ;  the  having 
French,  not  the  having  had  comi 
connections,  must  become    tiie 
qualification  of  a  merchant*     The 
will  say  to  the  few:  All  this  is  migb^ 
for  yoo,  gentlemen ;  but  it  will  not  dsj 
us ;  we  can  have  nothing  to  si^  to 
sitions  which  must  be  impracticBble  tol 
This,  I  say,  will  be  the  case,  if  wei  ~ 
their  independency;  but  if  we  do  nol^l 
great  interest  of  the  states  will  not  g 
to  the  private  advantages  of  this  or 
of  merchants ;  and  every  other 
tion  win  vanish  before  their  zeal  for 
pendency,  which  they  have  fought 
way  up  to,  and  will  maintain. 

Aithoogh  I  may  appear  perhaps  toi 
to  have  made  a  long  digression ;  yet  II 
I  have  brought  it  to  the  point  under 
sideration,  and  have  shewn,  that  if  i 
take  our  measures  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation, 
say,  are  not  altered  by  the  invidious 
duct  of  the  French,  we  still  may 
peace  with  America.    The  <x>nduct  c 
French  is  a  still  stronger  and 
reason  why  we  ought  to  adopt  this 
tern :    and  every  thing  which  has 
to  our  safety,  honour,  and  even 
existence,  requires  that  it  should  bei 
ed  on  the  instant,  directly,  without 
one  moment,  or  hazarding  the  cast  sf  i 
single  event;  a  hazard  which  is  not 
the  rules  of  insurance  to  calculate. 

If  you  do  not  adopt  this  idea  of  ai 
ral  treaty  with  an  independent  natisa|] 
us  see  how  the  treaty  will  commence.  ^ 
Americans  will,  before  they  begin 
conversation  towards  treaty,  demand, 
That    the    commissioners   withdraw 
troops.    2d,  That  they  open  the 
taking  an  equal  station  witn  the  Ami 
as  one  sovereign  state  with  another. 
That  they  engage  to  reimburse  them 
expence  whicn  we  have  put  them  to; 
to  secure  to  them  didomafremerU  for^ 
losses'  which  they  have  suffered, 
know  that  we  are  not  in  circumstanoesl 
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ike  either  this  reimburBement  or  ded<h 
^ent  by  actual  payment  of  money; 
ij  will  therefore  propose  that  the  com- 
nioners  engage  to  give  up  to  them  Ca- 
fe, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Newfoundland 
lery,  in  lieu  thereof;  and  this  they  will 
lit  upon.  This  I  know,  and  this  I  affirm* 
m  wnat  answer  can  any  of  the  commis- 
nere  devise  to  give  to  these  demands  i 
thej  treat  with  the  Americans  as  with 
lifted  subjects  whom  they  wish  to  re- 
m,  and  whose  peace  they 'must  pur«. 
se  at  any  rate,  tney  must  either  risk  aU 
loe  in  tKe  very  threshold,  or  agree  to 
le  cessions.     On  the  contrary,  the  ac- 
irledging  the  Americans  as  independent 
p  debarrasses  this  business  of  all  such 
Mties;  for  what  claim  of  any  such 
\em  any  independent  state  with  whom 
\  are  at  war  ever  have  ?  Had  any  nation 
r  such  ?  And  did  any  ever  make  such  ? 
11  not  only  become  necessary  to  our 
pitioo,  and  the  state  of  things,  that  we 
aM  acknowledge  in  politics  what  does 
lallj  exist  in  event ;  out,  rebus  sic  stan- 
I,  it  is  become  the  wisest  and  most 
6c  measure    that  Great  Britain,  re- 
cting  herself,   can  now  take.      Her 
!  of  Navigation,  which  I  must  always 
biguish  from  the  acts  of  trade,  which 
tk  Act  to  encourage  British  seamen  and 
ipiDg,  will  then  give  to  British  seamen 
shippinff  those  preferences  and  advan- 
%  which  the  American  seamen'  and 
^ing^have  now  the  sole  profit  of;  and 
^ill  not  lose,  in  the  pronts  of  her  own 
b,  more  than  she  now  incurs  expence 
fotecting  that  of  America.    If  this  was 
proper  time  for  such  discussion,  I  could 
rthis  to  demonstration  throughout  the 
le  system*     If  I  could  entertain  an 
I  that  any  man  in  this  House  hoped  to 
li&thc  dependency  of  America,  I  would 
r  what  that  dependency  would  be.    It 
lough  now  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
sive  and  a  ruinous  one  to  the  interest 
liis  country ;   and  that  the  supremacy 
Id  become  dangerous  to  the  constitu* 
of  it.  It  is  enough,  perhaps  too  much, 
Bve  said  and  stated  what  I  have  done, 
ly  throw  it  out  to  try  the  sense  of  the 
ie.     If  they  should  so  s^e  their  inte- 
88  to  think  this  measure  a  proper  one, 
»uld  be  ready  to  explain  the  whole, 
to  move  it;  nay,  1  am  even  ready 
I  have  a  motion  to  that  purpose  in 
|N)cket :  but  it  is  too  much  to  be  risked 
uy.     The  only  use,  therefore,  that  I 
to  make  of  the  doctrine  I  have  held, 
)  convinct  the  House*  that  the  power 


and  interest  of  this  country  is  yet  on  safe 
and  ffood  ground,  if  we  have  the  wisdom 
to  tfi^  it ;  if  we  do  not,  it  matters  little 
what  change  we  make  of  our  ministers ; 
or  what  commissions  or  commissioners  we 
send  to  America.  If  we  do  adopt  it,  the 
measure  will  execute  itself;  and  it  signifies 
very  little  what  ministers  we  keep,  or 
whether  there  be  any  at  all.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, I  see,  laugh.  I  remember  the 
time,  and  a  very  critical  one»  too,  in  the 
last  war,  in  actual  time  of  war,  when  for 
several  days  there  was  no  minister  in  this 
country.  When,  in  the  year  1756, 1  came 
over  from  America,  with  the  plan  and  pro* 
posal  of  changing  the  object  of  the  war, 
by  making  a  direct  attack  on  Canada, 
commenced  by  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  I  was 
in  town  for  several  days,  without  any  body 
being  able  to  tell  me/  to  whom  1  was  to 
address  myself.  Mr. 'Fox  was  just  then 
gone  out,  and  no  successor  was  as  yet 
fixed  upon.  At  last  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  that  Mr.  Pitt  became  the  minister; 
and  from  that  happy  moment  commenced 
the  era  of  all  the  successes. and  glories  of 
the  last  war.  Now  here,  if  an  individual 
may  be  permitted  to  express  his  private 
wish ;  I  should  wish  that  the  present  mi- 
nisters would  advise  his  Majesty  to  take 
that  same  great  man,  now  lord  Chatham, 
to  his  councils,  and  to  their  aid ;  and  that 
they  would,  as  the  ministry  of  the  former 
reign  did,  lend  him  their  majority.  In  the 
moment  in  which  it  was  known  that  he 
had  a  lead  in  the  councik,  and  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  forces  of  this  country,  in  that 
moment  we  should  have  peace  in  America, 
and  should  lower  the  naughty  crest  of 
France. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  state  of  our  nego« 
ciations  with  America.  In  my  opinion, 
the  state  of  the  French  negociation  does 
not  make  any  alteration  in  them.  We 
never  could  have  obtained  peace  without 
acknowledging  the  American  indepen* 
dency ;  we  never  could  have  obtained  anr 
exclusive  terms  of  commerce.  The  French 
treaty  is  not  exclusive ;  and  the  ground  is 
now  open  to  us,  if  we  are  not  too  proud  to 
tread  upon  it.  If  we  lose  no  more  time, 
we  may  now  have  just  as  good  terms  as  we 
could  before  have  had.  And  whether  we 
do  it  at  first  or  last,  witli  a  good  grace,  or 

grudgingly  and  of  necessity,  the  event  wilt 
e  the  same ;  we  must  finally  acknowledge 
the  independency  of  the  free  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  rather  an  advan* 
tage  to  be  derived  from  this  French  no* 
tice ;  it  may  oblige  ministers  to  think  of 
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such  cneasures,  and  may  justify  them  In 
adopting  such.  Although  it  might  have 
been  wisdom,  prudence,  ^d  good  policy, 
to  have  taken  up,  of  their  own  motion, 
this  measure ;  yet  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  been  so  well  justined  in  it  as  they 
will  now  be* 

As  to  the  apprehensions  and  fears,  al- 
most to  the  despairing  o€  our  safety,  which 
my  hon.  friend  has  expressed ;  I  own  I  do 
not  feel  these  fears ;  and,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  I  will  tell  him  the  reason.  I 
shall  oay  nothing  to  the  state  of>  our  force 
or  defence  in  Europe ;  I  will  speak  only 
t^  that  part  which  it  was  once  my  business 
to  understand.  The  share  1  haid  last  war 
in  the  plans,  as  well  as  execution  of  the 
•measures  in  America,  give  me  some  right 
to  speak  with  confidence;  and  I  shall 
speak  out  without  reserve.  Those  who 
never  knew,  or  those  who  have  forgotten 
my  services,  may  see  all  that  I  saj,  and 
perhaps  more,  justified,  by  referrmg  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  or  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Having  lost  those  provinces  which  ex- 
perience hath  shewn  we  could  neither  go- 
vern, nor  subdue,  nor  consequently  main- 
tain ourselves  in,  by  the  system  we  had 
adopted ;  I  think,  instead  of  being  weaker, 
we  may  become  the  stronger,  by  the 
event.  If  we  take  such  part  of  the  troops 
as  we  have  now  in  America,  and  so  place 
.  them  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  as  to 
put  those  provinces  out  of  insult,  at  least 
out  of  danger,  we  may  certainly  secure 
that  point ;  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  if 
.  we  do  not  do  it.  We  shall  be  able  to 
maintain 'ourselves  in  those  parts  of  the 
dominion  which  we  do  possess,  and  can 
govern.  The  rest  of  the  troops  there, 
which  are  now  employed  to  no  effect,  may 
be  so  much  additional  effective  strength, 
which  may  be  employed  either  offensively 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  brought  home  for 
our  defence  here.  The  having  lost  the 
provinces  on  the  continent,  will  become  a 
more  urgent  motive  to  keep  good  guard 
over  those  of  the  isles.  The  ministers 
now  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  send  a 
proper  defence  to  the  West  Indies;  and 
they  will  become  the  safer  by  our  losses  in 
other  parts. 

The  great  fleet,  which  seems  at  present 
totally  useless  and  unemployed,  may  be 
so  disposed,  that  part  of  it  may  be  sta- 
tioned to  cover  and  defend  the  sea-line  of 
our  provinces,  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada 
and  the  fisheries;  another  part  may  be 
sent  to  strengthen  our  squadrons  in  the 
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West  Indies;  while  a  third  part  siiodl 
be  formed  in  a  squadron,  coosiitmg  if 
frigates,  sloops  of  war,  and  armed  veai^ 
and  stationed  about  the  Bahamas,  so  ai  Isi 
command  and  protect  the  deboHchemauS 
our  West  India  navigation ;  with  orden  l»j 
join  either  the  North  American  or  Wi 
India  squadron,  as  the  case  may  reqoi 
I  say,  Sir,  taking  up  and  concluding  o 
American  negociations  wisely;  alli 
facts  to  be  facts ;  and  concludiDg  a 
with  the  Americans  as  independent 
and  then  disposing  of  our  fleets  and 
in  America,  in  some  such  anrangenwnt 
I  have  mentioned;  we  shall  not 
out  of  all  fear  of  the  French,  but  we 
begin  to  find,  that  we  have  a  more 
lected,  stronger,  and  eflfective  force, 
ever  we  could  have  had  under  oar 
circumstances,  and  under  our 
system  of  administering  them.  In 
confidence,  therefore,  passing  by  all 
of  who  are,  or  who  should  be,  our 
ters,  which  I  am  totally  against 
this  day's  business ;  I  am  for  the  A 
proposed,  in  every  sense  and  feeliog 
the  resentment  it  expresses.' 

Mr.  ConoUy  said,  ne  got  up  to  state 
daneerous  and  defenceless  state  of 
lana;  and  called  upon  the  House  to 
their  attention  to  that  injured  but 
faithful  country.    That  when  he 
the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  that 
and  of  its  attachment  to  Great  Britaio, 
must  confine  himself  chiefly  to  the 
testants  there ;  but  that  these  ~ 
without  assistance  from  hence, 
far  from  being  able  to  give  aid  to 
country,  that  perhaps  they  were  not 
to  defend  themselves.    That-  upon  a 
very  exact  numeration  of  tlie  people 
Ireland,  there  were  found  to  be  2,1 
of  which  the  Protestants  were  677, 
That  these  Protestants  were  chiefly  i 
northern  parts  of  Ireland.    That 
southern  provinces,   should  the 
land  any  force  that  looked  like 
rious,  or  could  be  depended  upon, 
were  at  least  150,000  ready  to  join 

Mr.  Mellish.    I    must  decrnre  o 
under  an  anxiety  I  never  before  have 
ignorant  of  our  real  situation, 
of  ministerial  information  ;  butdete 
to  give  my  opinion  on  his  Majesty's 
sage  according  to  the  information 
me.    I  little  expected  to  have  sea 
time,  when  this  House  would  tamely 
submitted  to  the  insolence  of  the  H< 
Bourbon.    Sir,  this  is  a  declaratioa  of 
intended  as  such,  and  ought  to  be 
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tvered  by  us  in  the  same  stile.  The  Ad- 
liess  moved  by  the  noble  lord  appears  to 
ne  to  be  framed  in  the  office  of  a  secretary 
f  state,  and  not  in  that  of  the  minister, 
t  seems  calculated  for  negociationi  where 
!^ce  intended  no  negociation ;  and, 
ODsequently,  where  we  should  give  a 
imnal  defiance  ,to  this  insult.  He  then 
tfaed  much  on  the  weakness  of  France ; 
ud  that  we  could  borrow  the  principal 
ton,  where  they  could  get  only  the  in- 
ttesi:  in  shorty  that  we  could  raise  six 
ifllions,  where  all  the  accuracy  even  of 
Vench  financiering  could  scarce  get 
30,00(V.  firom  the  peoi>le.  That  the  no- 
ffity  and  gentry  not  in  the  army  were 
pinst  the  war ;  the  people  detested  it ; 
Mi  none  but  the  army  wished  it.  That 
bir  army,  though  great  and  respectable, 

e  their  enemies ;  perhaps  Bavaria  alone 
ht  employ  them.  That  their  navy 
tode  more  figure  on  paper  than  at  sea ; 
ttd  he  did  not  doubt  we  should  give  as 
!iK>d  an  account  of  them  as  we  had  for- 
lerly  done.  That  as  to  America,  he  re- 
lembered  what  a  learned  gentleman  had 
bserved  some  years  ago ;  that  there  never 
is  a  revolution  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
jSople  were  engaged :  that  the  American 
my  might  have  silenced  the  opinions  of 
be  more  quiet  men ;  but  it  was  by  no 
leaos  a  proof  that  we  had  no  friends  in 
America;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
iea  the  conciliatory  Bills  reached  them, 
le  should  have  more;  and  still  more, 
fhea  the  inhabitants  found  their  governors 
rere  giving  them  up  to  France.  That  he 
^er  called  the  Americans  cowards ;  nor 
id  he  ever  think  them  so ;  neither  did  he 
uok  them  so  brave  as  to  wish  to  en- 
punter  unnecessary  difficulties.  That  all 
len  were  equally  brave,  in  proportion  to 
beir  military  eaucation :  tnat  therefore 
^ericans  had  one  advantage,  as  a  mi*- 
^  over  roost  nations,  that  they  were 
iitructed  from  children  in  the  use  of  the 
Pelock.  That  he  trusted  their  sense 
"ould  shew  them  the  advantage  of  an  ac- 
Miunodation  with  us.  That  when  he 
eard  some  gentlemen  propose  the  inde* 
Bndency  of  the  colonies,  though  he  dif- 
tred  totally,  he  still  did  not  say  it  ought  not 
>be  a  subject  of  argument  in  the  House, 
lot  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  should 
>re  to  talk  to  this  nation  of  the  indepen* 
^cy  of  our  colonies,  was  what  a  British 
louse  of  Commons  would  not  formerly 
>ve  home.  He  was  therefore  dissatis- 
ed  with  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  as 
egociating,  not  antwerbg  Hh  insult. 
[VOL.  JUX.] 


That,  without  entering  into  the  question, 
how  far  ministers  were  or  were  not  capa« 
ble?  he  thought  it  always  a  dangcroua 
experiment  to  change  a  ministry  on  tbd 
beginning  of  a  war^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  lamented  the  baneful 
influence  which  had  for  a  long  time  per- 
vaded, and  still  continued  to  prevail  ovef 
the  councils  of  this  great  country. 

Mr«  Jenkinson^  However  fate  may  have 
disposed  the  events  of  this  war,  it  is  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  principles  by  which  it 
became  necessary,  a  just  war«  There 
never  was,  on  the  most  popular  plan  of 
government^  a  doubt,  but  that  every  part 
of  the  state  should  bear  its  share  of  the 
burthen  of  the  state,  as  it  shared  in  the 
protection.  Although  the  Americans  did 
not  deny  this;  yet  when  they  insisted  that 
they  ought  not  to  pay  any  taxes  towards 
the  support  of  government,  but  what  they 
paid  in  the  profits  which  wp  derived  from 
the  monopoly  of  their  commercci  they  did 
absolutely  refuse  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax 
or  contribution ;  when  this  ground  failed 
them,  and  they  took  the  use  of  reasoning 
that  this  government  had  no  right  to  tax 
them  for  those  purposes,  and  put  their  re- 
sistance on  ground  thai  denied  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  crown  and  the  supremacy  o( 
the  whole  government,  and  set  themselves 
in  array  to  oppose;  those  legal  methods  by 
i^hich  government  had  a  right  to  enforce 
its  authority  and  laws;  then  they  went 
into  direct  rebellion,  and  this  war  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  was  a  just  war« 
When  the  country  which  felt  itself  almost 
sinking  under  the  burthen  of  taxes  which 
lay  upon  it,  found  those  Americans  (in 
bringmg  up  and  protection  of  whom,  they 
had  in  two  successive  wars  incurred  such 
enormous  expences)  would  not  only  not 
pay  anv  thing  in  aid^  but  ungratefully  de- 
nied, that  we  had  done  any  thing  on  their 
account,  or  that  they  had  any  obligation 
to  us  for  what  we  had  done:  that  they 
now  disdaiiied  our  protection;  and  even 
refused  to  give  quarter  or  shelter  to  the 
troops  that  &e  Kiitg  sent  there  for  their 
protection,  and  the  maintenance  of  hia 
dominions;  that  they  refused  all  inter* 
course  with  us ;  prohibited  our  comraerceg 
and  finally  plundered  our  merchants  acting 
under  our  laws,  and  not  contrary  to  any. 
which  they  pretended  to  have.  Then  the 
apprehension  of  the  merchant  was  first 
alarmed ;  then  the  manufacturer  was  at 
last,  though  slowly,  provoked.  The  coun- 
try would  no  longer  sit  tamely  to  bear 
the  insult ;  all  degrees  of  people  arose  in 
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one  unaoimouB  resentment,  and  the  war 
became  a  popular  war :  and  therefore^  Sir, 
I  say  this  war  with  America  was  a  just, 
and  has  been  a  popular  war.  Why  it  has 
not  been  a  successful  one>  I  will  not  now 
take  upon  me  to  say. 

The  want  of  success,  and  the  leilgth  of 
its  continuance,  has  at  last  broueht  upon 
us  the  insults  and  meditated  attacks  of  our 
enemies,  the  French,  who  are  become 
their  allies.  And  it  seems  as  if  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  good  man,  who  loves  his  coun- 
try, to  paint  our  afl^rs  (become  thus  in- 
deed perplexed)  as  though  they  were 
desperate,  and  that  we  had  not  even  the 
means  of  defence  left  to  resist  any  attack 
which  the  enemy  might  make  upon  us 
here  at  our  own  doors.  The  force  that  we 
have  in  Britain  has  been  represented  as 
nothing.  Now,  Sir,  I  may  venture  to 
afiirm,  on  certain  authority,  that,  exclu- 
sive of  officers  and  Serjeants,  we  have  now 
in  Britain  17,300  effective  men,  rank  and 
file.  As  to  the  state  of  our  funds,  the  fall 
Is  not  so  great,  as  the  means  used  by  our 
enemies  abroad,  and  our  interested  ene- 
mies at  home,  to  sink  them,  ought  to  have 
made  them.  The  time  was  critical  and 
perilous.  There  was  a  call  in  more  coun- 
tries than  ours  for  money  on  loan :  greater 
calls  were  still  expected ;  the  very  paper 
on  your  table  would  not  have  been  pre- 
sented at  this  very  moment,  had  it  not 
been  the  moment  in  which  the  French 
'  politicians  and  their  advisers  thought  it 
would  most  affect  the  present  loan.  In- 
etead  of  that  effect,  it  has  shewn  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  our  credit.  The  loan  has 
even  risen  to-day ;  and  I  understand  the 
first  pa3rment  will  be  made. 

Bot,  Sir,  credit,  which  is  nothing  but 
opinion,  must  fronf  its  nature  be  estimated 
as  relative ;  having  no  absolute  basis  but 
trust.  The  question  is  not,  whether  I 
shall  trust  or  not ;  but  whom  I  had  best 
trust.  In  this  view  of  it,  which  is  the  real 
one,  all  the  monied  world  had  rather  trust 
Great  Britain,  than  any  other  power  what- 
ever. While  interested  and  party  people 
decry  our  credit,  look  at  that  of  France. 
The  French  could  not  borrow  above  one 
million,  and  that  loan  is  now  20  per  cent 
under  par.  France,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
has  not  been  able  to  go  on  upon  her  peace 
establishment ;  and  yet,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, she  has  a  marine  to  raise  and 
fi>rm.  In  shorty  Sir,  to  speak  out;  it  is 
not  our  credit  alone,  it  is  not  the  French 
credit,  so  mudi  more  than  ours,  that  is 
dbg.    This  phantom  of  credit,  whose 


whole  foundation  is  trust  and  opinioD,  and 
which,  by  a  mutual  concurrence  of  tiot 
opinion  and  trust,  has  created  funds,  and 
become  as  money  to  the  great  trading 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  for  solm  a 
time,  has  now  at  last  ahnost  spent  itM  ia 
its  operation ;  and  the  great  politiciaos  of 
the  world  begin  to  look  only  to  real  font, 
supplied  with  real  mon^ ;  while  the  A 
ciency  of  the  great  maritime  powers  who 
have  made  their  exertions  on  credit  ii 
every  where  at  the  highest  pitch  to  whidi 
it  can  go,  and  will  every  day  decline; 
The  great  military  powers  in  the  mterior! 
parts  of  Europe,  who  have  amassed  toge* 
ther  great  treasures,  and  have  modelU 
their  subjects  into  great  armies,  will  in  tU 
next  and  succeeding  period  of  time,  bai 
come  the  predominant  powers.  Franotf 
and  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  m 
first  and  second  rate  powers  of  the  Ew 

Eean  world,  will  perhi^s  for  the  futortUf 
ut  of  the  diird  and  fourth  rate. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  sinking  of  credilj 
only  that  France  is  distressed:  the  ifHril| 
of  free  enquiry,  and  the  effects  of  an  ex*] 
tended  commerce,  have  introduced  asjHiiU 
among  the  French  people  that  is  whoij^ 
incompatible  with  their  government  C 
trary  to  all  precedent,  contrary  to  aD  i 
of  that  government ;  a  reasoning  has  p 
pagated,  and  even  entered  into  some 
the  lines  of  business,  that  the  vingtieme 
a  don  gratuity  and  that  every  individual  *^ 
a  right  to  judge  of  it.  Besides  this ; 
bad  effect  of  the  zeal  with  which  thej 
fected  to  take  up  the  American  cai 
and  which  they  now  learn  in  earnest 
have  an  affection  for,  has  tainted 
principles  with  the  spirit  of  republi 
These  principles  of  liberty  alwajs 
nish  the  force  of  government ;  and  if 
take  root  and  grow  up  in  France,  we 
see  that  government  as  distracted  and 
settled  as  any  other.  I  do  not,  thereMrl 
think  we  have  much  to  fear  firom  Fraoc^ 
We  may  repose  ourselves  on  the  sni 
credit  and  actual  strength  of  our  own  ^^ 
vernment,  and  ought  not  to  sofier  anj  nK 
suit  to  go  unresented.  ^^ 

General  Conway  began  by  ezpieiBD| 
the  resentment  he  felt  as  a  Briton,  at  w 
treatment  we  had  received  from  Fraaoes 
and  was  sorry  to  see  the  state  of  haoA^ 
tion  this  country  must  be  in,  when 
nation  had  dared  to  conceive  the  id( 
delivering  such  an  insult.  With  regard 
Uie  danger  that  had  been  expressed 
were  in,  from  an  invasion,  and  our 
fenodeas  atate  to  repel  any  socb,  he  dif 
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lot  tee  the  caie  bo  dangerous  as  people 
ad  represented*  He  ovf  ned  that  Ireland 
« in  a  defenceless  state  ;  but  he  thought 
;  impossible  for  ministers  to  see,  and  not 
ike  immediate  care  to  provide  a  remedy. 
ii  to  England^  he  had  not  the  same  ap- 
refaenslons;  for  we  had,  including  the 
nlitia,  35,000  troops  with  which  we  could 
ike  the  field.  Besides  which,  he  did  not 
oobty  but  that  when  our  conntry  was  in- 
KJedi  our  rights  and  liberties  attadced, 
very  individual  would  show  the  same 
liiit  diat  the  Americans  had  done :  and  he 
KKi^t  that  a  pretty  strong  proof  how  im- 
lacticable  a  thing  it  was  to  invade  a  free 
Nmtry,  while  the  spirit  of  liberty  remain- 
I  in  it ;  but  though  this  was  his  idea  re- 
Rcting  an  invasion,  he  did  not  see  that 
e  were  in  a  situation  to  carry  on  such  a- 
ff  SI  that  we  were  now  threatened  with. 
Rmt  troops  we  had  were  mostly  lost  in  a 
nice  where  they  could  do  no  good :  we 
id  no  allies  to  add  to  our  own  forces ;  and 
Ihissitoationtheforceof  thewhole  House 
\  Bourbon  was  now  united  to  the  power 
f  America*  When  we  look  back  to  the 
hrantages  which  we  derived  from  that 
ice  last  war,  was  there  a  man  upon  earth 
bo  could  think  it  possible,  now  Uiat  iforoe 
M  sgainst  us,  that  we  could  ever  shew 
ir  isoe,  or  appear  upon  the  seas  ?  That 
ir  tiade  must  be  totally  imdone :  that  in 
lort,  there  remained  nothing  for  us  but 
I  tiy  to  regain  the  Americans.  There 
b  no  other  measure  we  could  possibly 
k,  but  to  immediately  adopt  the  propo- 
1  thrown  out  by  governor  rownall,  who 
id  proved  to  clemonstration  that  there 
K  no  other  method  of  having  peace  with 
nerica,  but  acknowledging  them  to  be 
Inu  they  really  were,  and  what  tbey  were 
rtermined  to  remain,  independent  states; 
id  making  an  alliance  with  them  as  such. 
kst  peace  with  America  was  absolutely 
icenary ;  and  every  other  idea  of  peace 
iionly  deceiving  ourselves,  and  exposing 
e  public  to  a  hazard  that  must  end  in 
■^ointment,  if  not  ruin,  to  this  coun- 
f*  That  he  thought  he  saw  in  the 
OUM  a  secret  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
tONsity  of  this  proposition,  which  he 
fped  tiieir  ffood  sense  would  ripen  into 
Bie  act  on  uie  present  occasion ;  for  if  it 
d  not,  the  opportunity  would  be  lost ; 
d  we  should  oe  at  last  obliged  to  come 
to  that  from  necessity,  which  we  might 
Mr  make  some  merit  of.  That  he  always 
<^^t,  as  things  were  suffered  to  go  on, 
it  this  would  be  the  ground  on  whwh  we 

ttt niflke peace  atbn;  and  he Juid  receif* 


ed  great  comfort  from  the  proofii  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  given  that  that  ground 
was  still  open  to  us.  And  indeed,  as  a  fur- 
ther proot,  that  gentleman  had  communicat* 
ed  to  him,  since  he  spoke,  a  matter  that  did 
absolutely  confirm  it ;  which  was,  that  he 
had  seen  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's,  shewn 
to  him  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  writ* 
ten,  since  the  signing  the  treaty  between 
France  and  America;  wherein  he  *said, 
that  if  Great  Britain  would  give  up  the 
idea  of  supremacy,  and  treat  with  the 
Americans  as  independent  states,  she 
might  yet  have  peace  with  Americal  If 
that  peace  was  necessary,  as  every  body 
must  see  it  was,  what  hiad  we  to  do,  but 
immediately  to  take  up  the  idea  that  had 
been  so  fairly  thrown  out  ? 

Lord  North  repeated  his  opinion  rela- 
tive  to  a-  resignation  of  his  employments ; 
and  as  the  interest  of  the  empire,  no  less 
than  his  own  pride,  reouirea  his  conti- 
nuance in  office,  he  was  aetermined  not  to 
quit  the  helm  while  the  ship  of  the  stat^ 
was  tossed  about  in  a  storm,  until  he  should 
have  brought  her  safe  into  port.  He 
could  not  see  any  great  foundation  for  the 
present  alarms :  if  the  stocks  were  now 
low,  it  was  merely  the  efiiect  of  a  sudden 
panic,  the  general  concomitant  of  a  dread 
of  war.  Since  he  had  come  into  the  House, 
he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  first 
payment  of  the  subscription  to  the  new 
loan  had  been  made :  the  seeming  back* 
wardness  to  fill  the  loan  was  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  largeness  of  the  national  debt, 
rather  than  to  the  approach  of  a  war. 
Great  Britain  had  always  been  so  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  interest,  that  sne  never 
could  want  money.  The  dread  of  an  in- 
vasion was  a  mere  bugbear ;  and  though 
sucha  thin^  were  to  take  place,  the  nation 
had  very  little  reason  to  be  iqpprehensive 
for  the  consequences.  Our  navy  never 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  in 
such  a  flourishing  condition  as  at  present ; 
the  new  levies  were  almost  completed, 
and  would,  together  with  old  troops  at 
home,  form  a  body  of  30,000  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  That  the  publjc 
mi^ht  be  the  more  at  ease  with  regard  to 
an  mvasion,  his  Majesty  had  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  that  constitutional  mea- 
sure, and  call  out  and  embody  the  militia* 
The  insult  offered  by  France  was  of  the 
most  disgraceful  nature;  his  Majesty,  in 
resentment,  had  recalled  lord  Stormont, 
his  ambassador  at  Versailles ;  and  as  he 
knew  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was 
dear  to  erery  gentlenifuii  80  he  trusted  tha( 
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there  was  not  a  man  who  would  not  risk 
his  life  and  fortune  to  wipe  off  the  stain 
Chat  it  had  received ;  and  that,  consequent- 
Ijy  no  one  would  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
Address. 

Colonel  Barre  said,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
been  a  pensioner  of  Franee,  he  could  not 
have  acted  more  for  the  French  interest 
than  he  had  done.  He  recapitulated  the 
several  Acts  brought  in  by  his  lordship 
against  the  Anericans.  Each  minister,  he 
said,  had  been  guilty  in  his  diferent  de- 
partmenty  but  the  noble  lord  had  been 
guilty  in  all. 

Governor  Johnstone  observed,  that  he 
always  had  been,  and  still  was,  against  the 
independence  of  America.  He  always 
saw  it  in  the  light  of  imaginations  and 
visions,  which  gentlemen  here  were  pleased 
to  amuse  themselves  with.  It  was  not  the 
idea  of  America  herself.  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  the  idea  adopted  by 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  acted ;  that 
if  he  found  he  had  been  acting  with  gen- 
tlemen who  were  ready  to  give  up  the 
supremacy  of  this  country  over  America, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  mdependency  of 
America,  he  would  sooner  cross  the  floor, 
and  join  those  ministers,  whose  measures 
he  had  always  disapproved,  than  continue 
to  act  with  those  who  were  entailing  ruin 
upon  this  country. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas  said,  if  there  was  no 
other  help  for  it,  and  nothing  else  could  be 
done,  he  should  rather  wish  for  the  propo- 
sition thrown  out  by  the  hon.  governor  of 
forming  a  fcederal  union,  than  losing  Ame- 
rica totally,  or  letting  her  fall  into  the 
hands  of  France.  He  did  not  chuse  to 
part  with  America  as  an  enemy.  But  as 
that  time  was  not  yet  come,  every  mea- 
sure should  be  tried  first ;  and  if  it  was  un- 
avoidable, we  could  but  acquiesce  in  what 
we  could  not  prevent. 

Sir  George  Yonge  said,  Very  well  1  you 
mean  to  come  to  that  at  last ;  and  you  now 
let  us  see  you  mean  it. 

Mr.  Aubrey  said,  that  since  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  so  strongly 
expressed  his  desire  of  retiring,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  dread  alone  of  his  successor's 
causing  confusion  in  the  state  prevented 
him  from,  he  begged  leave  to  remind  his 
lordship,  that  there  was  one  great  states- 
man, at  least,  (lord  Chatham),  who  had 
neither  forced  the  cabinet,  nor  everscrain- 
bled  for  a  place,  but  who  had  once  ahready 
conducted  our  public  afiairs  with  the  per- 
fect unanimity  of  the  two  Houses,  as  well 
U  v'Vlh  tl>at  of  this  xiatioA  9t  large.    That 
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he  did  not  now  hiean  to  arndga  the  oqb- 
duct  of  the  noble  lord,  who  moat,  hw- 
ever,  allow  him  to  say  that  his  admimitn- 
tion  had  been  at  least  unfortunate.   Unt 
he  and  his  iiriends  had  had  the  Illtt8g^ 
ment  of  the  American  war  for  three  jtm; 
which  had  produced  nothing  but  a  aeriei 
of  disappointments  and  disastere ;  pliinlf 
shewing  them  not  to  be  a  matdi  for  Ame- 
rica alone.     How,  then,  would  thej  real 
the  power  of  France,  added  to  that  tf  | 
America  ?  That  war,  under  those  circinkj 
stances,  would  be  a  state  of  despair.   Hmfi 
therefore,  at  so  critical  a   moraeot,  kf] 
could  not  help  imploring' the  ini 
of  the  noble  earl  he  had  alluded  to. 
the  noble  earl  was  not  only  looked  up 
by  this  country,  but  was  so  feared,  m 
as  respected,  by  every  foreign  court 
Europe,  that  his  very  name  would 
contribute  to  put   a  stop  to  the  ' 
designs  of  the  whole  House  of  Boo 
than  all  the  mighty  preparations  ve 
lately  heard  so  much  boasted  of;  or 
that,  he  feared,  the  present  cooditioa 
this  country  was  able  to  make. 

The  House  divided  upon  the  A 
ment:  Yeas  113;   Noes  263.    The 
dress  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  King's  Answer  to  the 
Address.']      His    Majesty   retomed 
Answer : 

**  Gentlemen ; 

**  1  return  you  my  hearty  thadlc^ 
this  very  dutiful  and  afiectionate 
I  make  no  doubt,  that,  assisted  by  the; 
vice  of  my  parliament,  and  supported] 
the  spirit  of  my  people,  I  shall,  under  f 
Divine  Providence,  be  enabled  to 
every  insult  on  the  honour  of  my 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  my  subjects, 
to  defend  all  my  dominions." 

Debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  Motion  rektkei 
the  Failure  of  the  Expedition  fr<m 
nada.'\     .March   19.    The  House 
into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
tion.     The  subject  was    the   ex^ 
from  Canada.     The  papers  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.    He  stated  the  plu^ 
the  expedition  as  wrong  and  impractio 
not  being  directed  to  any  point,  nor  tni 
sense  the  right  way.     Though  tbe 
nister  of  the  Amoican  deparunent  (i 
G.  Germain)  might  say,  and  he  undecsr 
did  say,  that  he  took  the  idea  and  the 
from  general  Burgoyne ;   yet  he   "^ 
the  contrary.    The  plan  was  not 
Burgoyne's  »    it   di&red  frQoa 
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turgoyne's ;  and  wherever  it  did  so,  it 
limdered*  This  expedition  was  not  a 
Ian  of  diversion  in  our  favour,  but  a  di- 
enion  against  ourselves,  by  separating 
!uU  force  which  ought  to  have  been  united 
)  one  point,  that  of  dispersing  the  rebel 
nny;  instead  of  which,  it  left  general 
[owe  too  weak,  upon  the  plan  the  noble 
rd  suggested  to  hioi ;  and  sent  general 
taigoyne,  with  a  still  lesser  army,  to  a 
lace  where  the  enemy  were  much 
nmger.  He  said  this  only  for  argument, 
I  shew  that  the  measure  was  originally 
rong  in  the  design  ;  and  added,  that  he 
lould  move  something  on  this  point.  But 
le  matter  upon  which  he  diould  make  his 
upseat  motion,  was  that  part  of  the  exe- 
ition  which  belonged  to  the  minister,  not 
I  the  officers.  The  principal  and  indeed 
ie  design  of  sending  general  Burgoyne 
im  Canada,  was  that  of  forcing  bis  way 
I  Albany,  and  making  a  junction  with 
ineral  Howe.  This  was  a  plan  of  co-ope- 
lion,  in  the  execution  of  which  two  par- 
^  were  concerned,  but  orders  were  given 
)]y  to  one  party;  the  other  party  was 
R  ignorant  of  the  design.  This  ap- 
tared  from  the  minister's  letters  to  the 
immanders,  and  from  the  commanders' 
ktersto  each  other.  It  was  intending 
ro  men  to  meet  at  one  place,  but  giving 
ifcw  to  only  one  to  go  there ;  and  then 
BDinz  the  execution,  because  the  other, 
bo  did  not  know  he  was  to  go  there,  did 
H  meet  him ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary, 
Mlacauainted  ^he  person  with  whom  the 
ders  lay,  that  he  was  going  another  way. 
pon  these  grounds,  he  insisted,  that  the 
lole  disconcertion  and  failure  of  general 
■rgoyoe's  expedition,  was  owmg  to 
kr  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 
cretary  of  state  who  had  the  direction  of 
I  by  which  one  of  Jiis  Majesty's  armies 
18  totally  lost)  and  in  consequence  of  that, 
irteen  provinces  were  lost,  to  the  utter 
in  of  this  country.  He  moved,  that  the 
nmittee  would  come  to  three  Resolu- 
ns,  which  were,  in  substance.  That  the 
n  of  the  Canada  expedition  had  been 
concerted  ;   that,  from  the  measures 

Sted,  it  was  impossible  it  should  sue- 
;  and  that  the  instructions  sent  to 
neral  Howe  to  co«operate  with  general 
Bgoyne,  had  not  been  such  as  were  ne- 
■ary  to  insure  success  to  the  latter, 
ker  which,  he  said,  he  should  o&r  a 
nth  resolution  of  censure  upon  lord 
K>rge  Germain. 

Lord  Nugent  principally  spoke  to  the 
ptt>priety  of  the  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
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the  nation ;  it  now  appearing,  as  he  had 
always  foretold  it  would,  to  involve  hi  it 
the  case  of  absent  men.  As  a  charge  was 
now  brought  against  a  noble  lord,  who' 
was  secretary  of  state  in  the  American 
department,  it  must  now  be  decided  upon ; 
otherwise  he  should  move  for  the  chair- 
man  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  enoueh  was  now 
brought  to  shew  there  was  blame  some- 
where :  it  was  a  fact  admitted  oh  both 
sides  the  House.  One  side  laid  the  blame 
on  the  noble  lord;  and  that  charge  he 
thought  must  be  decided  upon.  But  he 
begged  the  committee  to  recollect,  that  if 
it  was  decided  that  the  blame  did  not  rest 
upon  the  noble  lord,  a  further  enquiry  re- 
mained to  be  made.  Who  it  did  rest  upon  ? 

Mr.  Joliffc.  The  event  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  has  not  only  annihilated 
the  idea  of  the  conquest  of  America,  but 
has  lost  an  army  of  8,000  men ;  has  cost 
this  country  an  infinite  sum,  and  the  lives 
of  many  thousands  of  its  best  subjects* 
It  is  the  blackest  page  in  the  English  his- 
tory ;  it  is  a  dbgrace  which  this  nation 
never  can  recover.  But,  dreadful  as  the 
consequence  of  this  event  is,  and  may  be, 
much  as  this  country  must  ever  deplore  a 
catastrophe  so  fatal,  and  sincerely  as  I  wish 
the  heaviest  vengeance  to  fall  on  those  who 
merit  it,  I  think  it  would  ill  become  the 
candour  which  ought  to  distinguish  this 
House,  it  would  even  be  a  subversion  of 
justice,  were  we  to  condemn  those  who 
concerted  the  plan,  merelybecause  it  has 
not  proved  successfuL  The  design  can- 
not be  judged  of  by  the  event.  It  would 
be  an  insmt  to  common  sense,  were  I  to 
pretend  that  I  thought  the  loss  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  was  the  eiiect  of  chimce ;  <Hr 
that' this  country  would  not  minutely  en- 
quire and  resent  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  8,000  men  reduced  to  the  situa- 
tion they  are,  without  great  fault  in  some 
one.  I  could  have  wished  that  this  en- 
quiry had  been  deferred ;  for,  indisput- 
ably, it  would  be  the  highest  injustice,  it 
would  be  cruelty  in  the  extreme,  to 
extend  your  enquiry  to  the  conduct  of 
general  Burgoyne.  He  even  knows  not 
of  4iie  subject  of  your  deliberations.  Whe- 
ther his  rashness  precipitated  this  army 
into  destruction,  or  whether  his  delays 
produced  this  unhappy  surrender,  we  can 
come  to  no  resolution.  We  ought  not  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  form  an  opinion.  To 
censure,  or  even  to  question,  nis  conduct 
at  this  time,  would  be  a  breach  of  all  the 
laws  of  justice^  by  whicbi  every  man  ought 
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to  be  present  when  he  is  accused.  If, 
Sir,  I  am  unwilling  to  cendenw,  or  even  to 
scrutinize,  the  conduct  of  general  Bur- 
coyne,  it  becomes  me  to  be  no  less  guarded 
in  what  I  say  of  sir  William  Howe.  Great 
guilt  may  rest  with  him ;  but  there  being 
no  paper  of  importance  relative  to  him 
before  us,  except  the  letter  of  lord  G. 
Germain  of  the  18th  of  May,  we  must  be 
silent  respecting  that  great  officer,  until 
he  returns  to  England.  I  shall  therefore 
only  submit  to  you  my  sentiments  on  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
American  department ;  and  I  hope  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  loss  of  this  army  can 
no  way  be  attributed  to  him ;  that  the  plan 
was  not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt  it ;  and  that  he 
contributed  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
ensure  success. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in 
1777,  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
was  taken  up  by  the  intended  junction  of 
the  armies,  and  thereby  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces.  Every  one  approved 
the  measure.  I  am  warranted,  therefore, 
in  saymg,  that  the  voice  of  the  whole 
country  concurred  with  the  noble  lord; 
and  had  it  succeeded,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  most  happy  consequences. 
Unless  the  rebel  army  could  be  brought 
to  a  general  engagement,  skirmishes  might 
protract  the  war,  at  a  vast  expence ;  and 
thoiigh  successful,  but  little  forward  the 
conclusion.  The  reputation  of  general 
Burgoyne,  the  universal  opinion  of  hia- 
skill  and  bravery,  made  him  appear  to  the 
noble  lord  and  to  the  whole  world,  as  the 
fittest  general  that  could  be  found  for  such 
an  expedition.  He  solicited  it  by  his  let- 
ter 1st  of  January,  1777 ;  by  No.  9  he 
Btates  his  plan  for  the  campaign.  The  na- 
tion called  for  it.  The  general  solicited 
the  undertaking ;  and  himself  fonps  the 
plan.  ,  The  noble  lord  would  have  deserv- 
ed every  degree  of  censure,  had  he  im- 
peded, or  even  if  he  had  not  forwarded  the 
attempt.  I  have  oo  doubt  he.  thought 
well  of  it ;  but  had  his  opinion  been  con- 
trary, it  would  be  impossible  to  justify  his 
resisting  the  calls  of  nis  country,  andf  the 
solicitations  of  a  brave  and  favourite  ge- 
neral. The  advantage  of  crossing  the 
country  was  obvious ;  by  this  means  all 
communicatious  between  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. Had  general  Burgoyne  received 
the  expected  co-operation,  the  army  under 
yeneral  Woshingtoa  must  huve  b^en  ra- 
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duced  to  the  necessity  of  a  general  engagei 
ment.  The  advantages  being  infinite,  lad 
the  event  been  suoc^sful,  was  not  the  mi- 
nister warranted  in  attemptmg  it?  WooU 
he  not  have  been  condemnable,  if  he  had 
adopted  any  other  ? 

Let  us  now.  Sir,  enquire,  whether  die 
Secretary  of  State  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  general,  and  by  ereiy 
means  in  his  power,  promoted  the 
of  the  undertaking.  No  complaint] 
been  made,  that  every  necessary  tofor^ 
ward  the  expedition  was  not  afforded, " 
might  be  warranted  in  concluding  th^f 
general  was  supplied  with  every  thing 
could  wbh.  But  yet,  let  us  examine 
matter.  Genenu  Burgoyne,  by 
thoughts  on  the  war,  expresses  bii 
thus :  I  conQeive  the  operating  army, 
elusive  of  troops  left  for  the  service  of  < 
nada,  ought  not  to  consist  of  less 
8,000  regulars,  rank  and  file ;  the 
in  the  memorandums  of  general  Carl 
a  corps  of  watermen,  2,000  Canadians,! 
a  thousand  or  more  savages  %  the 
dians  and  savages  were  totally  out  of 
power  of  the  secretary  of  state ;  and 
could  only  give  direction  to  sir  Gi 
Carleton,  to  provide  them,  if 
All  that  was  within  the  immediate 
of  the  secretary  of  state  were  the 
troops,  and  the  necessaries  oi  the 
By  the  letter,  28th  March,  1777, 
lord  G.  Germain  to  sir  Guy  Carleton, 
is  required  to  put  7,17S  effective 
under  the  comqtiand  of  general  Burgo^ 
and  675  under  the  command  of  coL 
Leger;  making  together  7,84^.  It 
hardly  possible  to  be  nearer  the  numt 
and  I  defy  the  most  determined 
of  ministry  to  say,  this  event  wasowii^! 
the  want  of  150  men. 

By  the  letter  from  lord  George  ta 
W.  Howe,  18th  May,  1777,  he  has  * 
words :   *'  the  King  trusts,  whatever 
meditate  may  be  executed  in  time  to 
operate  with  the  anny  ordered  to 
from  Canada.''    This  is  a  proof 
operation  was  expected  by  all 
Could  the  minister  do  more? 
man  conduct  your  affiiirs,  if  he  is  to 
accountable  not  only  for  the  ex| 
but  for  the  success,  of  every  messoiei 
general  o^  the  greatest  military  skiUy 
cutittg  a  design  of  his  own  si 
commanding  the  number  of  troops 
quired,  supplied  with  every  necessary 
imagination  could  suggest,  supported ' 
co>operation  of  the  armies,  so  fiur  as 
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lirer  proipect  of  success  ?  Could  the  mi-% 
ister  im^ne  that  sir  W.  Howe  would 
pt  ghre  his  assistance ;  or  that  general 
kirgojme,  finding  himself  (Usappointed  in 
itt  expectation,  would  still  persist,  and 
ot  secure  a  retreat  ?  The  general  speaks 
:  his  pereinptorj  orders ;  they  passed 
iroagh  sir  Guy  Carleton ;  and  express, 
at  general  Burgoyne  and  col.  St.  Leger 
e  to  be  put  under  the  command  of  sir 
\  Howe ;  and  until  they  receive  order 
Kn  him,  they  are  to  act  at  discretion ; 
It  they  are  never  to  lose  view  of  their 
leaded  junction  with  sir  W.  Howe,  as 
eir  principal  object.  They  are  to  act 
their  discretion — is  that  peremptory  ? 
ley  are  to  have  in  view  their  junction 
h  sir  W.  Howe ;  but  until  that  junction 
Established,  they  continue  to  act  as  their 
eretion  dictates.  But,  Sir,  had  the  or- 
^  been  the  most  peremptory  that  lan- 
ige  can  convey,  they  could  not  have 
in  compulsory,  when  dangers  and  diffi- 
(les  arose  which  could  not  be  foreseen, 
lers  are  given  according  to  the  appear- 
t  of  things  at  the  time  they  are  issued ; 
f  cease,  therefore,  to  be  peremptory 
m  affieiirs  totally  change.  No  general 
lid  undertake  an  expedition,  unless 
iething  was  lefl  to  his  discretion.  Or- 
\  must  be  conveyed  in  general  terms ; 
must  be  applied  according  to  the  in- 
lon  of  those  who  give  them :  they  can 
10  otherwise  interpreted,  than  to  regu- 
that  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
1  plan,  and  dangerous  in  itself,  and  to 
)t  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  shall  most 
luce  to  the  end  proposed.  What  was 
md  proposed  by  this  expedition  ?  By 
ring  the  country,  to  produce  a  junc- 
0f  the  armies.  The  general's  duty, 
!fore,  was  to  obtain  the  end.  The 
i  of  man  cannot  furnish  a  reasonable 
nd  to  conceive  that,  at  all  events, 
iver  the  face  of  affairs  might  change, 
liat  difficulties  might  arise,  let  a  situa- 
be  supposed,  in  wnich  it  was  impossi- 
^r  his  army  to  escape  being  cut  to 
• ;  yet  that  he  was  to  proceed  at  all 
fds.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
destroyed  the  intent  of  the  expedi- 
and  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine, 
the  general  could  consider  himself 
I  to  obey  such  orders,  though  he  had 
red  them  from  the  secretary  of  state. 
I  more  might  be  said ;  but  I  should 
pitata  myself  into  a  condemnation  of 
I  do  not  vrish  to  mention.  The  ex- 
Qcy  of  the  measure  is  apparent,  the 
icability  of  it  obvious,  and  the  secre- 


tary of  state  appears  to  have  done  every 
thing  to  ensure  its  success.  He  appear* 
to  me,  therefore,  to  merit  the  hearty  thanks 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas  commented  on  the 
papers,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  the  plan 
was  a  wise  one ;  that  it  was  attended  to  ia 
the  execution  with  assiduity  and  ability  ; 
that  it  was  a  plan  of  junction  of  co-opera'« 
tion,  not  a  junction  of  the  bodies  of  the 
armies ;  and  that  the  noble  lord  had  given 
orders  to  every  oificer  to  attend  to  that 
co-operation. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  thought  the  papers 
did  not  warrant  the  committee  to  agree  to 
the  proposed  Resolutions,  and  that  there-' 
fore  they  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Powys  thought  there  was  an  impro- 
priety in  the  measure,  becauss  general 
Burgoyne  was  absent. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  said,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  general  Burgoyne  was 
present;  but  thought  there  was  matter 
enough  in  the  papers  to  justify  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Burke  supported  Mr.  Fox  through* 
out. 

Lord  North  said  it  was  proper  for  him 
to  rise,  although  the  charge  was  not  per- 
sonal against  him :  as  nothing  was  done  by 
the  noble  lord,  that  had  not  the  concur- 
rence of  all  his  Majesty's  ministers,  he 
must  consider  himself  as  included ;  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  take  his  share  in  the  crime, 
if  any  such  was  proved,  and  in  the  cen-» 
sure,  if  anjr  such  was  passed.  . 

Lord  George  Germain  followed  lord 
North  exactly.  Mr.  Running  said,  the 
noble  lord  had  promised  to  send  to  general 
Hd^^e  the  same  orders  he  had  ^iven  to 
general  Burgoyne,  but  he  positively  as- 
serted his  lordship  never  did  send  them. 

Afler  a  long  debate,  the  Committee  di- 
vided :  For  the  Resolutions  44 ;  Against 
them  164. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  great  warmth,  declared  he 
would  not  make  another  motion ;  and  tak- 
ing the  resolution  of  censure  out  of  his 
pocket,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  tlien  went 
out  of  the  House.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox 
was  gone. 

The  Solicitor  General  moved,  "  That  it 
does  not  appear  to  this  Committee,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada 
arose  from  any  neglect  in  the  Secretary 
of  State."  The  Resolution  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee,  but  was  n^ver  reported 
to  the  House. 

Debate  on  the  Duke  of  Richmmd^t  Mo* 
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Hon  Jar  vnthdramng  the  Forces  from  AmC' 
rica*\  March  23.  The  House  bemg  in 
a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose.  He  be- 
gan with  enumerating  the  several  benefits 
which  had  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee,  namely,  the  ascertainment 
of  the  state  of  the  army,  the  state  of  the 
navy,  the  general  expenditure  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  American  war,  and  a  par- 
ticular investigation  of  a  part  of  that  ex- 
penditure ;  he  declared  that  he  thought  it 
was  owing  to  the  committee  that  ministers 
had  so  far  been  brought  to  their  senses  as 
to  set  about  something  like  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  matters  with  the  Americans, 
and  to  prepare  a  plan,  whicii,  however  in- 
adequate it  might  be,  was  certainly  a  plan 
of  conciliation,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  up 
many  of  the  most  obnoxious  points  in  con- 
test. The  main  object  he  had  in  view, 
when  he  moved  for  the  committee,  was  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  such  measures  as  were 
most  likely  to  promise  respect  and  reputa- 
tion abroad,  and  a  re-union  with  our  re- 
volted colonies.  The  inquiry,  so  far  as 
had  yet  appeared,  went  clearly  to  prove 
that  our  land  force  was  totally  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  of  either  an  offensive  or 
defensive  war ;  our  trade  had  been  most 
materially  injured ;  such  of  our  dependen- 
cies as  we  still  retained  possession  of  were 
in  a  most  ruinous  and  defenceless  condi- 
tion ;  and  our  naval  force  on  different  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  feared,  was  far  from 
being  in  the  flourishing  state  it  had  been 
do  repeatedly  described.  He  was  happy, 
however,  to  discover,  that  our  military 
force  within  the  kingdom  was  mucn 
strengthened  since  tlie  returns  were  made, 
on  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  framed  his  resolutions. 
By  the  last  returns  on  the  table,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  old  corps  were  become 
nearly  complete,  consisting  of  19,000  men, 
and  the  new  levies  already  amounted  to 
8,000,  and  would  probiably  at  a  very  shoit 
period  be  quite  fiul,  which  would  amount 
to  an  additional  force  of  15,000  men. 

The  public,  he  observed,  were  much 
indebted  to  a  noble  duke  (Bolton),  for 
that  part  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation  which  he  had  undertaken, 
namely,  the  navy.  His  grace  then  men- 
tioned die  King's  Message  on  the  French 
ambassador's  Declaration,  and  repeated, 
that  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  Message 
couched  in  terms  of  warmth  and  anger, 
and  still  more  sorry  to  see  their  lordships 
take  up  the  bosinesa  in  the.  same  s^le  of 
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resentment.  More  fully  to  support  iM 
opinion,  the  duke  desired  their  ]orddi| 
to  look  back  to  their  own  history,  aadai 
what  had  been  done  on  similar  ocdsim 
Queen  Elizabeth^  the  most  zealous  forik 
preservation  of  the  national  honour  «f d 
the  crowned  heads  who  had  possesBedll 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  assisted  ^Hi| 
guenots  with  100,000^  and  6,000  m 
although  the  Huguenots  were  actually  t^ 
subjects  of  France,  and  were  then  in  «|| 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  A 
strance  took  place,  but  no  war 
The  same  princess,  when  in  perfect  _ 
with  Spain,  assisted  the  confederates 
a  large  sum  of  money,  who  were  then  ^ 
deavouring  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  jq|| 
and,  what  was  more,  Elizabe^Ui,  in  herij 
tification  of  this  fact  to  the  Spanish  ooi 
expressly  said,  that  she  lent  the  oooM 
rates  the  money,  and  assisted  them  il 
the  men,  out  of  her  love  and  a&otioa] 
her  good  friend,  the  king  of  Spain,  haA 
no  other  view  but  to  preserve  tne  sttten 
him,  and  prevent  their  throwing  thQ| 
selves  into  the  arms  of  France,  llw  f^ 
text,  his  grace  declared,  was  not  nrachi 
lished  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  however,  ^ 
monarch  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
any  serious  notice  of  it,  and  no  war 
out  between  the  two  kingdoms  fax 
years.  His  grace  said,  the  treaty  i 
into  between  France  and  America 
certainly  a  defensive  one,  as  it  stated 
France  was  determined  to  protect 
commerce  with  America ;  a  matter  sa 
viously  the  consequence  of  her  treaty,  A 
it  was  exceedingly  unnecessary  to  m 
stated  it  in  her  notification  to  Uie  Kim 
servants,  and  he  heartily  wished  it  had^ 
been  stated.  If  we  attacked  France,  Am 
rica  was  bound  in  honour  to  assist! 
against  us ;  and  if  we  could  not  coa^ 
America  singly,  when  joined  with  Fnal 
there  appeared  to  be  but  little  hopei^ 
our  success:  he  begged  their  lordd^ 
therefore,  maturely  to  consider  the  ooHJ 
quence  of  a  rupture  with  France,  aa  ^ 
ground  of  the  treaty ;  reneating,  that  M 
mencine  a  war  upon  sucn  a  ground  W9^ 
not  only  confirm  the  independency^ 
America,  but  put  an  end  to  ail  hopcf  .i 
reconciliation  with  her  on  any  terms. 

His  gracte  next  came  to  a  considenli^ 
of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  the  pi 
sent  situation  of  affiurs;  and  eand^ 
pressed  the  ministry  immediately  tag 
the  nation  into  a  respectable  state  of  i 
fence.  He  highly  applauded  the  meiH^ 
of  calling  out  Uie  militia;  but  many  oil 
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Burttera  were  also  aecessary  to  be  done. 
Ai  the  best  way  of  learning  wbat  waa  ne- 
cemrj,  he  had  looked  back  to  the  time  of 
qaeen  £lizabethy  and  seen  what  measures 
vere  taken  when  this  country  was  threat* 
nied  with  an  inyasion  by  the  famous 
Spsoifib  Armada.  At  that  time  we  had  an 
vmy  of  40,000  men  in  the  kingdom;  and 
ftt  It  was  thought  prudent  to  take  a  great 
nriety  of  other  measures  for  the  public 
ncurity.  Engineers  were  sent  down  to 
bitiiy  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  sea  coast, 
brts  were  erected  at  certain  distances, 
beacons  put  up  in  order  to  give  signals  to 
Ihe  army,  the  militia  divided  into  different 
bodies,  and  marched  to  various  parts  to  be 
Heady  at  a*  moment's  warning,  and  special 
bectiona  were  given  to  lay  the  country 
raste  for  a  considerable  extent  wherever 
k  enemy  attempted  to  land,  in  order  to 
Aeck  their  progress,  and  to  prevent  their 
iceivin^  any  other  subsistence  but  from 
iieir  ships.  Had  any  measures  like  these 
leen  taken  ?  Had  engineers  been  sent  into 
le  different  maritime  countries  to  mark 
Hit  entrenchments,  and  to  plan  such  sort 
if  fortifications  as  the  situations  of  the  re- 
pective  places  made  necessary  ?  A  general 
ffficer  ought  to  be  deputed  to  assist  the 
wd  lieutenant  of  every  county ;  for  a  civil 
Acer,  however  wiUing,  however  able  in 
Aer  matters,  could  not  so  well  judge  of 
lie  proper,  measures  to  be  taken  by  an 
■my  as  a  military  man,  accustomed  to 
pryice.  Much  remained  to  be  done  be- 
ides  merely  calling  out  the  militia. 

His  gracQ  said  he  should  now*  come  to 
ke  subject  matter  of  his  motion ;  which 
a  said  the  necessity  of  the  times  cidled 
ir  80  pressingly,  that  he  hoped  it  would 
t  least  meet  with  no  resistance  from  any 
ae  of  their  lordships.  The  want  of 
%ates,  in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  was 
K  obvious,  that  it  needed  no  argument  to 
iiew  the  propriety  of  getting  some  of 
lem  home:  indeed,  without  them  we 
mid  do  nothing;  for  notwithstanding 
lere  might  be  many  large  ships  fit  for  sea 
» home,  he  was  well  assured  there  were 
Dt  seamen  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  man 
or  navy;  the  reason  was  evident — so 
teat  a  number  were  now.  on  board  our 
eet  in  America,  and  on  board  the  innu- 
trable  transports  there,  which  had  been 
int  out  partly  to  carry  the  army,  and 
ntly  to  victual  that  army.  As  a  proof 
'  the  difficulty  of  procuring  seamen,  his 
race  said  there  had  last  week  been  an  ex- 
leding  hot  press  on  the  river,  when  he 
i4erstood  no  more  than  500  were  got, 
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and  of  them  a  verv  large  number  were  of 
necessity  returned.  Here  the  duke  re« 
curred  to  his  former  arguments  respecting 
the  independency  of  America ;  urging  our 
acknowledging  her  independency,  as  the 
only  probable  means  of  accommodating 
our  impolitic  and  destructive  differences, 
and  declaring  that  this  country  had  still 
many  friends  there,  who,  upon  our  taking 
such  a  measure,  would  be  furnished  with 
a  strong  argument  in  our  favour;  and,  by 
being  enabled  to  convince  their  brethren 
that  Great  Britain  had  done  every  thine 
which  throughout  the  quarrel  they  had 
said  they  desired,  would,  be  doubted  not, 
wean  them  from  all  thoughts  of  a  connec- 
tion with  France,  and  induce  them  to 
make  an  honourable  and  lasting  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.  His  grace  concluded 
with  moving,  **  That  an  humble  Address^ 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  desire  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  give  orders  that  all 
his  ships  of^  war  and  land  forces  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  ports  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  thirteen  revolted  provinces, 
and  disposed  of^  in  such  manner  as  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  wisdom  shall  thlhk  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  defence  of  the  remaining  parta 
of  the  empire,  in  the  difficult  situatioQ 
in  which  we  are  unfortunately  placed; 
humbly  beseeching  him  to  take  into  his 
particular  consideration  the  condition  of 
England  and  Ireland,  to  repel  a  foreign 
invasion ;  and  imploring  him  to  take  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for 
providing  for  the  security  of  these  king- 
doms.'' 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  there 
were  many  objection^  to  the  motion  at 
this  time ;  whether  it  might  not  be  proper 
hereafter  to  adopt  th^  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  motion,  was  more  than  he 
could  pretend  to  determine.  He  differed 
widely  from  the  noble  duke,  as  to  the 
manner,  as  well  as  the  time ;  for  granting, 
in  argument,  that  the  troops  ought  to  be 
withdrawn,  this  House  was  not  the  proper 
place  to  declare  it.  Such  a  measure,  thus 
publicly  recommended,  might  furnish  the 
means  to  our  enemies  of  defeating  it; 
therefore,  he  should  oppose  it,  on  the 
ground  of  inexpediency,  and  move  that 
the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair.  He  was 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  seamen,  though  no  means 
whatever  had  been  left  untried  by  him  to 
remedy  that  defect.  It  might  be  asked, 
how  it  happened  that  sedmen  came  to  be 
scarcer  now,  than  at  any  former  period  ? 
He  knew  but  one,  which  was  what  bad 
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been  asserted  in  argument  by  several 
Boble  lords  on  the  other  side ;  that  we  had 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  any  American 
sailors,  those,  including  the  prisoners  taken 
by  the  American  privateers,  with  the  crews 
of  those  privateers,  amounting  to  18,000 ; 
which,  if  we  considered  that  those  men 
were  employed  against  us,  made  a  real  dif- 
ference of  36,000  men.  He  was  still  of 
opinion  that  we  had  ships  enough  ready 
for  sea,  but  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  ships  without  men  were  of  little  ser- 
vice. With  regard  to  the  want  of  frigates 
at  home,  there  was  no  denying  it ;  they 
were  wanted  extremely:  but  would  de- 
claring that  want  to  all  the  world  make  it 
less  ?  He  censured  the  observations  of  the 
noble  duke,  as  to  the  declaration  which  his 
motion  carried  in  it,  that  England  and  Ire- 
land were  not  in  a  fit  state  to  repel  an  in- 
i^on.  Is  it,  said  he,  politic  to  state  to 
our  enemies  where  our  coasts  are  vuhiera- 
ble  ?  Is  it  prudent  to  declare  that  we  are 
unable  to  repel  an  invasion  ?  And,  if  the 
fact  were  so,  is  it  wise  to  court  an  inva- 
sion ?  His  lordship  declared  that  the  de- 
claration from  France  was  insulting  and 
offensive ;  that  ministers  would  have  been 
highly  culpable,  had  they  not  shewn  a 
spirit  of  resentment ;  but  that  nothing  had 
been  done  on  their  part,  since  the  receipt 
b£  the  King's  messc^e,  which  wore  the 
&ice  of  irritability,  or  could  be  construed 
into  « design  to  provoke  a  war  with  France. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that 
^e  noble  earl's  speech  confirmed,  in  so 
many  words,  almost  every  syllable  he  had 
said  in  behalf  of  the  present  motion. 
What,  again,  was  the  noble  earl's  repeated 
.  boastings  relative  to  the  formidable  state 
of  our  navy  come  to?  That  we  had  ships, 
but  that  we  could  not  procure  seamen  to 
man  them — ^^most  melancholy  tidings,  in- 
deed! The  noble  earl  had  thanked  him 
for  8&yi^  80  IHtle  about  the  state  of  the 
navy.  The  reason  of  his  being  so  short 
upon  that  subject  was  merely  because 
the  noble  duke  ^of  Bolton)  who  had  ma- 
naged the  enquiry  into  tne  state  of  our 
navy  a  few  days  since,  had  gone  so  fully 
and  so  ably  into  the  sulnect,  as  to  leave 
him  little  or  XKothing  to  aod  upon  it. 

The  only  appearance  of  a  national  ob- 
jection made  bjr  the  noble  earl,  was,  not 
against  the  motion  in  point  of  necessity, 
but  on  the  ground  ot  pplicy  and  expe- 
diency— ^the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
carried  into  execution — under  the  imper- 
vious colour  of  secrecy  and  silence.  His 
grace  laughed  at  such  mock  caution ;  as  if 


our  fleets  and  armies  could  be  ordered 
home,  or  to  other  stations  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, without  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  French  court.    He  called  upon  tltt 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Adnmiltjtff 
declare,  whether  our  navy  was  iasadia 
state  as   to  protect  our  several  depen- 
dencies ;  because,  if  it  was  not,  most  cer- 
tainly   it   was  alone  a  fuU    reaiOD  &i 
strengthening  those  parts  which  imflw- 
diately  called    for  protection.     For  is- 
stance,  he  would  be  glad  to  know,  if  ov 
naval  force  in  the  East  or  West  India 
was  equal  to  the  united  force  of  Fnsoe 
and  Spain  in  those  parts.    If  it  was  nol^ 
those  places  were  at  this  instant  at  the 
mercy  of  these  powers.    He  bad  straeg 
reasons  to  believe,  that  the    first  biov 
would  be  struck  in  the  eastern  or  werten 
world.    A  considerable  number  of  addi*, 
tional  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  FreocK 
West-India  islands  the  year  before  kst; 
and  he  was  assured,  by  a  person  of  veradtyf 
lately  returned  firom  tlie  East-Indies,  thkt 
the  French  navy  was  much  superior  Is, 
ours  in  that  quarter  of  the  Rlobe.   Tlis 
whole  argument  then  turned  upon  tlH; 
confidence    ministers   were    entitled  to% 
They  have  hitherto  deceived  us;  tfaef 
have  brought  us  into  our  present  lameau 
able  situation ;  but  they  must  not  be  di< 
rected  or  advised ;  because  their  past  dbi- 
management,  ignorance,  blunders,  an^i 
capacity,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  to  us  ' 
their  future  ability  to  rescue  us  from 
threatened  ruin  which  is  now  ready 
burst  upon  us.    He  concluded  with 
plimenting  a  noble  lord  in  a  red  n1 
(lord  Amherst)  on  his  being  called 
the  cabinet;  and  congratulated  the 
on  the  circumstance,  as  the  most  Ukdj 

E remote  its  most  essential  mterests. 
e  understood  the  noble  lord  would 
mand  the  army  in  England,  and  w 
probably  have  the  command  of  the  ~ 
to  be  employed  against  the  enemy,  if| 
landing  should  be  efiected ;  notwi 
ing  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
lord's  wisdoni,  experience,  and  ability 
would  take  the  hberty  of  giving  him 
piece  of  advice,  and  that  was,  not  to 
iiis  jud^ent  to  be  run  away  with  bj 
vulgar  idea  of  fighting  the  French 
moment  they  landed,  and  driving 
instantly  back  by  a  battle ;  but  to  e 
that  if  a  battle  was  lost,  under  such 
stances,  the  kingdom  was  lost ;  and 
by  wisely  delaying  to  come  to  an 
he  might,  like  another  Fabius  or  Wj 
ingtODi  prove  the  saviour  of  his  counti|» 
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and  of  them  a  very  large  number  were  of 


mtten  were  also  neceasary  to  be  done. 
Ai  the  best  way  of  learning  what  waa  ne- 
cesBsryy  he  had  looked  back  to  the  time  of 
qaeeo  filizabetb,  and  seen  what  measures 
were  taken  when  this  country  was  threat- 
coed  with  an  inTasion  by  the  famous 
Spanish  Armada.  At  that  time  we  had  an 
nay  of  40,000  men  in  the  kingdom;  and 
yet  It  was  thought  prudent  to  take  a  great 
fviety  of  other  measures  for  the  public 
security.  Engineers  were  sent  down  to 
ibrtiiy  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  sea  coast, 
fnrto  were  erected  at  certain  distances, 
bescons  put  up  in  order  to  give  signals  to 
the  army,  the  militia  divided  into  SiSerent 
hodletj  and  marched  to  various  parts  to  be 
Rsdy  at  a«  moment's  warning,  and  special 
Arectiona  were  given  to  lay  the  country 
vaste  for  a  considerable  extent  wherever 
Ifae  enemy  attempted  to  land,  in  order  to 
check  their  progress,  and  to  prevent  their 
receiving  any  other  subsistence  but  from 
dieir  ships.  Had  any  measures  like  these 
been  taken  ?  Had  engineers  been  sent  into 
Ae  difiisrent  maritime  countries  to  mark 
Mt  entrenchments,  and  to  plan  such  sort 
ri  fortifications  as  the  situations  of  the  re- 
ipective  places  made  necessary  ?  A  general 
iJSoer  ought  to  be  deputed  to  assist  the 
brd  lieutenant  of  every  county ;  for  a  civil 
oficer,  however  willing,  however  able  in 
ither  matters,  could  not  so  well  judge  of 
Ihe  proper,  measures  to  be  taken  by  an 
mny  as  a  military  man,  accustomed  to 
iervice.  Much  remained  to  be  done  be- 
llies merely  calling  out  the  militia. 

His  grace  said  he  should  now*  come  to 
he  subject  matter  of  his  motion  ;  which 
le  said  the  necessity  of  the  times  called 
ar  80  pressingly,  that  he  hoped  it  would 
A  least  meet  with  no  resistance  from  any 
Nie  of  their  lordships.  The  want  of 
ngates,  in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  was 
a  obvious,  tliat  it  needed  no  argument  to 
hew  the  propriety  of  getting  some  of 
hem  home:  indeed,  without  them  we 
auld  do  nothing;  for  notwithstanding 
here  might  be  many  large  ships  fit  for  sea 
t  home,  he  was  well  assured  there  were 
iot  seamen  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  man 
or  navy;  the  reason  was  evident — so 
Veat  a  number  were  now.  on  board  our 
bet  in  America,  and  on  board  the  Innu- 
lerable  transports  there,  which  had  been 
ftnt  out  partly  to  carry  the  army,  and 
artly  to  victual  that  army.  As  a  proof 
f  the  difiicuUy  of  procuring  seamen,  his 
yace  said  there  had  last  week  been  an  ex- 
seding  hot  press  on  the  river,  when  he 
B4erstood  no  more  than  500  were  got, 
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necessity  returned.  Here  the  duke  re« 
curred  to  his  former  arguments  respecting 
the  independency  of  America ;  urging  our 
acknowledging  her  independency,  as  the 
only  probable  means  of  accommodating 
our  impolitic  and  destructive  difierences, 
and  declaring  that  this  country  had  still 
many  friends  there,  who,  upon  our  taking 
such  a  measure,  would  be  furnished  with 
a  strong  argument  in  our  favour ;  and,  by 
being  enabled  to  convince  their  brethren 
that  Great  Britain  had  done  every  thin^ 
which  throughout  the  quarrel  they  had 
said  they  desired,  would,  be  doubted  not, 
wean  them  from  all  thoughts  of  a  connec- 
tion with  France,  and  induce  them  to 
make  an  honourable  and  lasting  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.  His  grace  concluded 
with  moving,  **  That  an  humble  Address^ 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  desire  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  give  orders  that  all 
his  ships  of  war  and  land  forces  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  ports  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  thirteen  revolted  provinces, 
and  disposed  of^  in  such  manner  as  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  wisdom  shall  thhik  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  defence  of  the  remaining  parta 
of  the  empire,  in  the  difficult  situation 
in  which  we  are  unfortunately  placed; 
humbly  beseeching  him  to  take  into  his 
particular  consideration  the  condition  of 
England  and  Ireland,  to  repel  a  foreign 
invasion ;  and  imploring  him  to  take  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for 
providing  for  the  security  of  these  king- 
doms." 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  there 
were  many  objection^  io  the  motion  at 
this  time ;  whether  it  might  not  be  proper 
hereafter  to  adopt  th^  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  motion,  was  more  than  he 
could  pretend  to  determine.  He  differed 
widely  from  the  noble  duke,  as  to  the 
manner,  as  well  as  the  time ;  for  granting, 
in  argument,  that  the  troops  ought  to  be 
withdrawn,  this  House  was  not  the  proper 
place  to  declare  it.  Such  a  measure,  thus 
publicly  recommended,  might  furnish  the 
means  to  our  enemies  of  defeating  it; 
therefore,  he  should  oppose  it,  on  the 
ground  of  inexpediency,  and  move  that 
the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair.  He  was 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  seamen,  though  no  means 
whatever  had  been  left  untried  by  him  to 
remedy  that  defect.  It  might  be  asked, 
how  it  happened  that  sedmen  came  to  be 
scarcer  now,  than  at  any  former  period  ? 
He  knew  but  one,  which  was  what  bad 
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in  public :  we  have  brought  our  country  to 
the  brink  of  ruin :  we  confess  it  is  kiot  in 
our  power  to  extricate  it  from  the  various 
calamities  under  which  it  suffers,  and  the 
much  greater  ones  widi  which  it  is 
threatened ;  but  we  must  remain  in  place^ 
because  somebody  hcts  said  so.  His  grace 
next  lamented  the  fatal  effects  of  influence; 
whence  all  the  public  calamities  had  ori- 
ginated. The  impropriety  of  displacing 
ministers  without  any  proof  of  delinquency, 
was  much  urged  both  without  and  within 
doors.  He  denied  that  dismission  implied 
guilt ;  it  might  imply  incapacity,  and  that 
not  always.  Want  of  public  confidence, 
not  being  able  ^o  command  the  hearts  and 
purses  of  the  nation,  might  be  a  good 
cause  of  removaL  But  this  argument  con- 
veyed a  very  extraordinary  idea ;  no  less 
than  that  every  man  in  office  had  a  right 
to  possess  his  place  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
perty, and  when  displaced  suffered  an  in- 
jury. This  was  a  mode  of  reasoning  he 
could  never  accede  to.  The  emoluments 
of  office  were  supposed  to  be  given  for 
public  services  in  stations  and  offices  : 
when,  therefore,  all  further  services  ter- 
minated, there  the  claim  likewise  ended, 
and  the  party  dismissed  had  no  right  to 
complain.  •  He  could  speak  from  experi- 
ence. He  was  once  in  a  hieh  responsible 
office  himself;  and  maintamed  opinions 
both  in  that  House,  and  elsewhere  [in  the 
cabinet].  Those  opinions,  perhaps,  were 
not  approved  of.  No  matter  whether  or 
not ;  ne  was  dismissed  from  his  office :  yet 
he  never  understood  nor  felt  his  dismission 
as  an  injurious  act,  or  as  conve3ang  any 
imputation  of  guilt. 

He  was  sorry  to  disagree  with  the  noble 
duke,  as  to  his  sentiments  respecting  our 
conduct  towards  France ;  for  let  America 
be  or  be  not  declared  independent,  he 
looked  upon  a  war  with  France  as  inevita^ 
ble.  He  said,  it  had  been  reported  for 
6ome  days  past  that  he  was  coming  into 
administration,  and  to  preside  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty ;  he  believed  the  report 
to  be  ill  founded;  he  would  answer  that  it 
was,  BO  far  as  he  knew:  but  if  any  such 
promotion  was  really  in  contemplation,  he 
heartily  united  in  opinion,  that  a  seaman 
should  always  preside  at  that  board ;  ahd 
expressed  his  approbation  of  filling  tiiat 
important  office  with  the  very  able  seaman 
(admiral  Keppel),  if  his  professional  ser- 
vices could  be  dispensed  with. 

His  grace  concluded  with  saying,  that 
although  there  was  a  general  in  the  cabinet, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  be  soon  a  sea- 


man at  the  head  c^  the  Admiraity ;  vet 
without  a  total  chai^  of  men  ia  die  other 
high  departments  of  the  jstate,  as  wdl  as 
system,  no  good  was  to  be  expected;  we 
should  still,  he  feared,  have  nothing  bat 
assertion  one  day,  recantation  a  seoinid, 
and  despondency  a  third.  A  minority  ii 
cabinet  would  dways  have  it  in  its  power 
to  defeat,  counteract,  or  over-rule  the  beit 
digested  plans,  and  the  wisest  measures; 
consequently,  till  the  present  men  were 
removed  firom  a  possibility  of  doing  mii- 
chief,  we  shoidd  continue  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  pitiful  expedients,  na 
less  weak  in  their  texture,  than  disgiic^ 
ful  and  fatal  in  their  consequences. 

Lord  Lyttelion  said  the  state  of  puMie 
affairs  was  very  alarming.  Ireland  was  is 
a  weak  and  defenceless  state,  and  Englaad 
far  from  being,  so  well  prepared  as  he  couU 
wish.  Our  aflairs  in  tne  West  Indies  we» 
truly  deplorable,  and  in  the  East  equaDy 
precarious,  if  not  more  so ;  and  he  cono- 
boratefi  this  assertion  by  informing  the| 
House  that  he  had  been  informed  byt' 
French  officer  lately  returned  from  the; 
isle  of  Mauritius,  that  when  he  left  that 
place,  there  were  no  less  than  8,000  regu- 
lar troops  thece  and  at  the  isle  of  Bcwr* 
bon;  a  circumstance  which  was  in  fail 
opinion  sufficient  to  convince  their  loii* 
snips  that  France  meant,  in  case  of  a  np*: 
ture,  to  attack  us  in  that  quarter  of  tfafr 
world.  He  observed  every  thing  on  tiie 
part  of  France  denoted  hostilities,  and  dMt 
if  we  were  abject  enough  to  put  up  wilk 
the  insult,  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede* 
After  giving  this  side  of  the  picture,  fail 
lordship  held  up  the  reverse.  The  nobb 
lords  on  the  otner  side,  he  observed,  M 
expressed  their  fears  of  an  invasion,  ai  m. 
event  likely  immediately  to  td^e  place,  jet 
however  mey  might  difier  in  other  if- 
Bpects,^lug  and  Tory  he  was  certain  wodd 
unite  on  such  an  occasion;  they  wouU 
be  unanimous  in  opinion,  that  if  the  Frendk 
landed,  they  should  be  instantly  attacked; 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  rea-; 
dily  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
attempt  to  repel  that  foe  who  should  luM 
the  temerity  to  invade .  Great  Britain  9i 
Ireland.  He  could  not  hear,  widiout  soBia 
degree  of  astonishment,  the  language  hdi 
by  a  noble  lord  in  administration  ( Sanl- 
wich)  whidi  fairly  imported,  that  we  wenj 
not  in  that  state  of  naval  strength  and  pie- 1 
paration,  of  which  his  lori^iip  had  gifca 
so  many  rq>eated  assurancestathat  HouBb 
He  did  not  doubt  but  we  had  a  great  ani 
respectable  navy:  but  he  did  hape^  tM 
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I  lordship  would  verHj  what  he  had  so 
to  said,  that  owe  navy  should  be  at  all, 
nes,  at  least  efiialy  if  not  superior  to  any 
tee  France  and  Spain  united  could  be 
ie  to  send  against  us ;  or  that  we  should 
!  always  prepared^  in  the  language  ci 
e  noble  earl,  to  cope  with  the  whole 
fver  of  the  House  of  Bourbon* 
The  noble  duke  who  made  the  moti<Hi> 
mded  it  chiefly  on  the  suppositimi,  that 
merica  would  not  treat  with  us,  but  ad- 
we  to  their  vote  of  independence,  and 
e  measures  necessary  to  form  Uiem- 
Ives  into  so  many  independent  states, 
e,  for  his  part,  thought  otherwise.  The 
Monies  two  years  since,  it  was  insisted  by 
e  noble  duke  and  his  friends,  would 
(f  e  acceded  to  terms  short  of  those  held 
It  by  the  Conciliatory  Bills;  and  he  saw 
^  reason  why,  if  the  assertion  was  true 
en,  that  it  should  not  be  so  still.  Ano- 
ler  reason  assigned  by  the  noble  duke, 
r  urging  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
le  troops,  was,  that  they  would  be  want- 
ig  at  home  to  defend  us  from  an  invasion ; 
B  believed  that  would  be  the  last  despe- 
ie  experiment  France  would  make.  This 
Dgbear  had  often  been  held  out  in  terra- 
m;  but  now,  at  the  end  of  a  century, 
nee  this  idea  began  to  prevail,  no  instance 
Fsuch  an  attempt  had  nappened. 
The  Earl  of  hffimkam  pointed  out  the 
eoessity  of  strengSienin^  Canada,  both 
p  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  inha- 
itants,  the  weakness  of  the  King's  forces 
I  that  province,  and  the  formidable  power 
if  tlie  New  £n|^land  colonies,  who  could 
leaetrate  into  it  at  pleasure,  and  without 
^  least  resistance.  He  lamented  the 
lite  of  the  West  India  islands,  which  must, 
Tattacked,  fall  an  easy  prey,  as  well  as 
Nur  new  settleoients  on  the  Mississippi. 
To  those  very  important  objects  he  re- 
KKmnended  the  attention  of  administra- 

• 

Km. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  motion 
^  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair :  Con« 
ioits  56 ;  Not  Contents  28.  The  House 
^g  resumed,  the  duke  of  Ridimond's 

Resolution  was  put  and  negatived*  ^ 

• 

The  King's  Message  for  callir^  out  the 
MiUtia.']  March  2S.  Lord  Weymouth 
P^seat^  to  the  Lords  the  following  Mes- 
sage: 

"  Gborgk  R. 
V|The  Fresch  king  having  concluded  a 
Tj^^  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with  his 
^jesty^s  revolted  subjects  in  North  Ame- 
nca,  and  lus  Majesty  having  received  ad« 


vice,  that  the  warlike  preparations  la 
France  become  ever^  day  more  consider 
rable,  his  Majesty  thmks  that,  in  this  cri* 
tical  conjuncture,  he  should  not  act  con* 
sistently  with  the  care  and  concern  which 
he  always  feels  for  his  faith^l  people,  if 
he  omitted  any  means  in  his  power  that 
may  contribute  to  their  defence :  there- 
fore, in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment en^ling  his  Majestv  to  call  out  and 
assemble  the  militia,  m  the  cases  therein 
mentioned,  his  Majesty  has  thought  proper 
to  make  this  coi^munication  to  the  Hoi;se 
of  Lords,  to  the  end  that  his  Majesty  may, 
if  he  shall  think  proper,  cause  the  militia  to 
be  drawn  out  and  embodied,  and  to  march 
as  occasion  shall  require."' 

A  similar  Message  was  presented  to  the 
Commons  by  lord  North.    ^ 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BUI  for 
emplo^ng  Convicts  on  the  River  Thames,"^ 
Lord  North  moved  to  bring  up  a  Bill  to 
continue  an  Act  of  the  16th  of  bis  Majes- 
ty, for  employing  convicts  on  the  river 
Thames. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  he  feared  the 
time  would  come  when  we  should  put  pri- 
soners and  felons  to  death  on  the  principle 
of  (economy. 

Sir  fV.  Meredith  disapproved  of  the 
mode  of 'punishment;  saia  it  was  much 
more  severe  than  transportation,  and 
totally  repugnant  to  the  general  frame  of 
our  laws. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  said  the  Act  had  not 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  robberies  w^e 
increased  instead  of  being  diminished; 
that  in  the  course  of  the  winter  Everyday 
furnished  a  fresh  account  of  some  daring 
robbery  or  burglary ;  and  that  scarcely  a 
night  passed  in  which  there  were  not  rob- 
beries committed  in  Park-lane,  and  firing 
of  pistols  heard. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  said,  they  robbed 
equally  before  as  since  the  Act.  He  men* 
tioned  particularly  the  robbery  of  Mrs. 
Hutcbins  at  Chelsea,  and  the  horrid  mur- 
der committed  at  Enfield. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  said,  he  had  been  to  see 
the  convicts  at  work :  that  their  punish* 
ment  was  far  from  severe ;  that  though  it 
was  called  hard  labour,  they  did  not  do  aa 
much  work  in  a  day  as  might  be  dohe  for 
hire  for  9d*  and  added  that  they  were  too 
well  fed;  and  were  well  c^,  for  people 
went  in  thousands  and  gave  them  money^ 
particularly  ladies  of  the  town,  who,  aa 
they  got  their  money  easy,  were  known  to 
be  generous.    He  said,  that  Dignam  waf 
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at  first  da&hed,  and  wore  a  broad  hat,  flap- 
pedy  to  hide  his  face,  and  did  not  like  the 
wheelbarrow,  but  now  wears  a  small  hat, 
cocked,  did'  not  seem  ashamed,  and  at- 
tended his  work  like  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren. He  said  some  of  them  broke  away 
from  their  keepers,  and  as  soon  as  they 
got  loose,  fell  to  their  old  trade  of  robbing 
and  housebreaking.  The  worst  of  their 
punishment  was  a  want  of  room  and  air, 
which  made  them  liable  to  illness  and  dis- 
tempers.   - 

Mr.Gilberi  said,  the  Act  was  meant  as  a 
temporary  law,  and  as  such  he  was  for  conti- 
nuing it,  till  something  else  was  substituted 
'in  its  place.  ' 

Sir  C  Btmburtf  said,  it  was  a  much  more 
feevere  punishment  than-  transportation: 
we  still  possessed  several  places  in  Ame- 
rica, to  which  felons  could  be  transported. 

Mr.  fVkitxjoarth  said,  he  had  been  aboard 
the  Justitia,  and  had  conversed  with  the 
manager,  who  confessed  the  prisoners 
were  very  sickly,  unless  where  the  pitch 
and  tar  operated  as  a  preventative. 

Mr.  F.  Montagu  was  for  sending  the 
Bill  to  a  committee.  He  said,  he  expected 
a  Bill  upon  a  much  larger  plan ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  if  that  should  not  be  practica- 
ble, he  thought  the  present  Act  ought  to 
foe  continued, 

Mr.  Burke  said,  the  felons  ought  to  be 
transported  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  Floridas. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inouire  into  the  measures  which 
had  been  aaopted  for  carrying  the  Act 
into  execution.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
lord'  North's  motion  withdrawn. 

Mr,  Burke  objects  to  the  Charge  for 
Scalping  Knives,  Sfc.  in  the  Army  Extraor' 
dinaries,']  On.  the  motion  for  agreeing 
with  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  m 
Supply,  that  1,406,925/.  be  granted  for 
the  Army  Extraordinaries, 

Mr.  Burke  moved  an  Amendment,  by 
adding  these  words,  <<  saving  and  except- 
ing the  sum  of  160,837/.  which  appears, 
by  sir  Guy  Carleton's  accounts,  laid  before 
this  House,  to  have  been  expended  for  the 
carrying  on  of  a  Savage  War  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations, 
against  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America;  excepting  also  the  sum  of 
16,000/.  which  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  in  the  south- 
em  department  of  Inoians ;  excepting  also 
the  sum  of  5,000/.  which  hath*  beBn  ex- 
pended in  carrying  on  a  war  of  insurgent 
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negroes  against  the  inhabitants  af  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia ;  and  excepting  whatever 
hath  been  paid  out  of  the  said  extnudi- 
naries,  specified  in  general  Carleto&*B  cor- 
respondence, for  100Cro6Bes,andfivegroBe 
of  Scalping  Knives,  the  said  expen&are 
being  disgraceful  toreligionand  humafiity." 
He  said,  that  his  reason  for  doing  so  hib, 
that  he  hoped  an  English  House  of  Com- 
mons would  never  consent  to  pay  this  sobi 
which  had  been  advanced  to  purduM 
hatchetsy  tomahawks,  scalping-knifes, 
razors,  spurs,  &c.  for  the  savages  of  Aids* 
rica  to  butcher,  torture,  scalp,  and  mssn* 
ere  old  men,  women,  children,  and  infimls 
at  the  breast. 
The  House  divided  on  the  Amendncotf 

Tellers. 

JMr.  Baker 7^ 

I^Mr.  Powys      -    -    -    -    J 

{Sir  William  Gordon  -    *    1 5(^ 
Mr.  Robinson  -    ...    J 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Veas 


Noes 


Debate  on  Colonel  BarrPs  Motion  far  t 
Committee  to  enquire  into  the  PubUe  £r- 
penditure.']  Colonel  BarrS  ro&e.  He  be- 
gan with  observing  the  enormous  sons 
which  had  been  granted  for  army  extn* 
ordinaries  for  the  three  last  years,  an^ 
how  shamefully  they  ha4been  squanderei 
He  read  the  sums  granted ;  the  detail  of 
each  year's  expenditure;  the  particokr 
services;*  and  the  persons. who  had  pe^ 
formed  the  contracts.  He  said,  when  the 
first  extraordinaries  of  800,0OOJL  came  b^ 
fore  that  House,  in  1776,  he  endeavoared 
to  get  explanations.  The  answer  was,  We 
have  no  vouchers ;  those  cannot  be  bai 
till  the  next  year.  We  have  as  yet  pn^ 
cured  no  more  than  an  account  of  tfae 
sums  issued,  to  whom  issued,  and  the  ser- 
vices for  which  they  were  issued.  All  these 
are  not  vouchers  to  the  House;  tlit' 
vouchers  shewing  in'  what  maimer  tbe 
money  thus  issued  has  been  expended  w9 
come  the  next  year.  So  it  hi^pened,  be 
said,  the  followmg,  and  so  it  hasflappeaed 
this  year.  This  House  has  each  sucoei- 
sive  year  been  told,  that  they  are  to  have 
the  vouchers  of  the  preceding ;  none  hive 
been  as  yet  produced ;  but  tbe  noble  feri 
after  his  repeated  and  solemn  proniiei^ 
has  thought  proper  to  keep  the  parliaoieit 
and  nation  in  the  dark.  The  same  coofi* 
dence,  he  might  call  it  shameful  coafi- 
dence,  and  delusion  on  one  side,  and  the 
same  shameful  and  traitorous  serviHty  oa 
the  other. 
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He  said,  it  was  not  even  the  money  that 
m  thrown  away ;  but  that  that  was  per- 
gitted  to  lie  io  the  hands  of  favourite* 
hceaxen,  favourite  agents,  and  favourite 
ootractorsk  In  some  instances,  this 
Mwey  was  permitted  to  lie  in  the  hands 
f  men,  answering  to  those  several  descrip- 
ms,  for  15  or  ^  years,  while  this  ruined 
{stressed  nation  was  borrowing  money  at 
pvards  of  5  per  cent  He  remarked, 
Mt  a  thousand  lame  apologies  were  made 
|(7  after  day;  such  as,  that  there  were 
ot  clerks  enough  in  the  auditor's  t>ffice. 
fhj  not  have  clerks  enough  ?  Such,  again, 
M  the  shameful  pretence  in  the  navy* 
Ece,  that  they  could  not  undertake  the 
nog  the  transport  victualler^.  Why  not 
nplov  additional  clerks,  surveyors,  &c.  ? 
iat  these  were  mere  flimsy  pretexts  to 
indfold  the  nation,  and  prevent  them 
om  discovering  the  iniquitous  jobs  that 
ere  daily  carrying  into  execution.  If 
lerks,  surveyors,  and  commissioners  were 
anting,  ana  that  the  precious  luent  and 
ntractor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  was  able  to  siip- 
\y  them  all,  in  his  own  person  (that,  for 
yigbt  that  appeared,  being  the  case),  why 
Bt  employ  tnis  worthy  gentleman  to  audit 
le  accounts  ?  He  next  turned  his  atten«> 
on  to  Mr.  Gordon,  the  inspector  of  pro- 
lions  at  Cork,  who  had  onl^  at  the  rate 
I  upwards  of'  10,000^.  a  year  for  his 
wibie,  for  what  might  be  as  well,  he 
odd  not  say  better,  executed  for  half  so 
lany  hundreds.  But  he  was  apt  to  suspect 
1st  poor  Mr.  Gordon  had  not  all  the 
n^fit  set  up  to  his  acuoimt. 
The  colonel  next  proceeded  to  state  the 
cpeoces  of  the  respective  years  of  the 
te  glorious  war,  and  compare  them  with 
le  first,  second^  and  third  years  of  the 
resent  disgracei^l,  ruinous,  and  inglori- 
tt  war ;  and  proved,  that  when  we  had 
ore  than  half  Europe  to  contend  with, 
ir  expences  were  not  near  so  great. 
%ere  was  the  balance  >  What  our  con- 
ie«t8  ?  Where  were  oar  prizes  ?  Where 
ere  our  victories  ?  We  had  been  beaten, 
feated,  or  baffled,  in  every  attempt.  We 
id  spent,  or  would  spend,  by  the  close  of 
e  present  campaign,  upwards  of  thirty 
iUions ;  and,  to  fifi  the  measure  o£  na- 
inal  calamity^  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
vt  with  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
merica.  Here  he  took  a  more  particu- 
r  view  of  agents,  contractors,  splitting  of 
rofits,  &c.  particularly  of  the  contracts 
kI  agencies  of  Harley  and  Drummond, 
\the  Spanish,  Portugal,  and  British  gold 
an;  and  the  self-denybg.Mr.  Atkin)M)0| 


"relativeto  his  rum  contract,  and  agency 
for  the  line  of  transports  for  the  treasury. 
Me  contended,  that  the  rum  contract  was 
full  50  per  cent,  too  much ;  that  the  trans- 
port service,  including  the^  commission, 
was  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  public ; 
and  that  the  contract  for  remitting  money, 
and  accepting  bills  given  to  Hariey  and 
Drummond,  would  be  a  waste  of  public ' 
money,  little  short  of  30,000/.  The  rum 
contract  had  been  referred  to  three  mer- 
chants of  the  first  reputation  in  the  city, 
by  the  treasury ;  the  result  of  >;which  was, 
that  after  the  merchants  had  made  the 
most  ample  allowance,  there  remained  aa 
excess  of  profit  or  douceur,  for  somebody, 
of  full  30  per  cent.  He  supposed,  a  rea- 
sonable share  to  the  contractor  for  his 
trouble  and  risL  He  said,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  price  of  rum  in  the  island 
is  seldom  more  tlian  Is,  9cL  the  gallon ; 
that  5d.  for  profit  and  freight  was  a  great 
allowance ;  but  did  not  wonder  that  great 
sums  had  been  devoured  by  contracts, 
when  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
was  so  criminally  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
currency  firom  sterling.  But,  surely,  if  the 
noble  lord  was  ignorant  of  the  dinerence, 
was  it  not  culpable  in  him  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  treasury-board  not  to  en- 
quire of  some  person  who  was  capable  of 
informing  them  on  the  subject  ?— 

Lord  North  rose  in  great  warmth.  He 
said,  he  was  pretty  sure  it  was'  sterling ; 
but  gentlemen  cried  no ;  and  he,  to  hu- 
mour th^m,  acquiesced,  though  afterwards, 
upon  enquiry,  it  proved  to  be  sterling,  and 
that  he  was  right. 

Colonel  Barre  reprehended  the  noble 
lord  severely  for  his  disorder,  in  a  strain  of 
irony.  The  noble  lord,  said  he,  seems  to 
be  in  a  passion.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it. 
I  should  he  surprised  if  he  did  not  feel ; 
but  only  mark  his  lordahip's  philosophic 
command  of  temper,  he  has  not  been  the 
least  disorderly  in  interrupting  me ;  not 
in  the  least  disorderly,  to  be  sure. 

Lord  North  rose  again,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a  high  tone,  when  he  was  called 
to  order.  Continuing  still  on  his  legs,  the 
cry  of  Chair!  chair!  succeeded.  Xhe 
Speaker  told  his  lordship,  that  the  proper 
time  to  reply,  would  be  when  the  hon« 
gentleman  had  sat  down. 

Colonel  Barri  resumed.  He  said,  the 
motions  he  meant  to  propose  might  seem 
rather  new,  because  not  lately  practised ; 
but  there  were  nevertheless  several  pre- 
cedents in  tlie  Journals  in  their  support, 
particularly  in  1653  and  1667 ;  and  in 
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1694  and  1697,  aa  well  as  sereral  others. 
He  next  observed  on  sereral  other  parts 
of  the  account.  He  said,  there  was  the 
smn  of  5,000^  paid  to  sir  Thomas  Mills 
for  an  <^ce  enjoyed  in  Quebec  some  years 
since.  He  could  not  possibly  see  how 
this  sum  happened  not  to  be  paid  before. 
He  si^.,  2S,000£i  were  charged  for  carry- 
ing on  war  against  the  CarSbbs.  He  had 
enquired  of  several  gentlemen,  who  had 
property  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincents,  who 
nad  heard  nothing  of  any  war  existing  in 
that  island  since  the  last  troubles.  He 
said,  in  Messrs.  Harley  and  Dnimmond's 
aiccount,  there  appeared  a  want  of 
vouchers  for  80,000^.  That  there  was  a 
charge  of  lOSfiOOL  for  sheep,  and  for 
cabbages,  and  other  vegetables,  excluuve 
of  another  monstrous  charge  for  sour 
crout ;  besides  the  enormous  sum  of 
40,000^.  paid  to  lord  Cornwallis  without 
account. 

He  said,  that  the  last  war  in  America, 
commissioners  had  10^.  a  day;  but  now 
they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  iOOL  a  day. 
He  said,  that  America,  perceiving  our 
luxury,  dissipation,  and  extravagance ; 
and  seeing  us  immersed  in  corruption,  re- 
solved to  separate  from  us ;  and  he  was 
well  assured,  that  that  was  one  of  the  mo- 
tives for  her  erecting  herself  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  state.  His  reflec- 
tions were  very  severe  upon  ministry  in 
general,  and  pmntedly  so  upon  lord  North. 
The  colonel  painted  m  the  strongest  co- 
lours, our  gloomy  prospect ;  said  that 
Bristol  had  sdready  felt  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  war;  that  Liverpool  had  done  the 
same;  and  that  London  itself  was  so  op- 
pressed with  the  misfortunes  of  it,  that 
she  had  not  courage  even  to  complain. 
He  quoted  Raynal,  that  if  the  English 
ever  have  their  manners  so  corrupted,  and 
their  principles  of  liberty  so  changed,  as  to 
attempt  to  put  fetters  upon  the  colonies, 
they  will  soon  become  slaves  themselves; 
that  all  Europe  used  to  look  upon  England 
as  her  pride,  but  that  she  now  turned  from 
l^r^and  cherished  th^t pride  in  the  West, 
that  phoenix  rising  out  of  our  ashes. 

He  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
the  drum  beat  in  that  House,  and  the 
standard  of  war  hoisted  against  Ame- 
rica ;  and  looked  upon  none  as  his  friends 
but  such  as  enlisted  on  the  terms  of  com- 
pelling America,  by  the  point  of  the 
aword,  to  a  surrender  of  her  liberties. 
The  noble  lord's  power  was  great,  and  his 
means  of  preservation  greater ;  but  they 
^~~  proved  too  weak  for  that  resistance 
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which  a  spirit  of  fireedfrn^  abd  legal 
constitutional  liberty,  inspiredi    He 
•^eluded,  by  strongly  reoommendiiig 
ceoonomy ;  that  dissevered  as  the 
was,  we  had  no  right  to  the  g 
pomp  belonging  to  a  great  state ; 
were  become  a  little  one;  that  we 
GBconomise  the  little  we  had  left  ;  but 
the  very  men,  who  had  brought  na  to 
situation,  would  probably  that  T^y 
reject  the  means  of  doing  iL     He 
moved,  /<  That  the  Accoonts  of 
nary  services  incurred  and  patd«  and 
provided  for  by  purlianaent,  which  h 
been  laid  before  this  House  in  the  yi 
1776, 1777»  and  in  the  present 
referred  to  a  Committee,  to  consid^ 
examine  the  same;  and  to  report 
opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.'* 

Lord  North  said,  he  was  still  right ; 
it  was  not  currency,  but  sterling.     If] 
had  been  ignorant  of  that  circi 
he  did  not  expect  to  hear  it 
him  as  a  crime.     He  said,  if  gov4 
abroad  drew  bills  on  the  treasury, 
could  it  be  helped  I  They  had  no 
there,  and  money  must  be  ex[ 
building  barracks,  forts,  &c  and  in 
defences  within  tiieir  respective  gi 
ments.    They  must  account  fijr  what 
had  drawn;  and  though  they  bad 
drawQ,  the  present  was  rather  too  del 
a  time  to  protest  their  bills.     He  had 
objection  to  the  proposed  committee, 
should  wish  not  to  have  it  above 
because  he  could  not  attend  there,  on 
count  of  public  business;   but  if  in 
House,  could  and  would  attend,  and 
wish  to  know  before-hand,  to  what 
of  expenditure  the  hon.  gentleman 
chiefly  to  direct  the  enquiry/  that  he 
be  enabled  to  give  a  proper  answer. 

Mr.  ComtvaU  said,  the  estimates 
formed  above  100  years  ago,  and  that 
the  materials  used  in   ship-building, 
pairs,  stores,  &c.  were  increased  trdii 
the  value.    This  circumstance  would 
account  for  the  extras,  and  the  great 
crease  of  the  navy  debt.    He  said, 
counts  were  confused  things  to  look  ii 
but  the  treasury  had  done  every  thing 
could  possibly  have  depended  upon  tin 
to  inspect  and  regulate  them.     Evei 
he  sat  at  the  treasury-board,  he 
governor's  accounts;  but  what  ooold 
aone  ?  He  thought  it  extremdy  ii 
to  refer  the  rum  contract  to  the 
without  telling  them  the  real  price  of 
rum ;  instead  of  which,  they  fixed  an  i 
trary  value  on  it,  much  below  the 
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ioe,  which  was  the  reason  that  all  their 
fluctions  were  wrong.  He  added,  that 
felic  ai^irs  could  not  be  transacted  with 
ve  care  and  attention  than  they  were 
present ;  that  therefore  he  could  not 
^the  least  occasion  for  adc^ting  the  me* 
^  proposed;  particularly  as  the  con- 
ictqrs  would  refund  to  the  treasury  what 
gr  had  taken  beyond  a  fair  priee,  and 
^  the  treasury  would  look  to  that  ^pd 
feive  it  accordingly;  that  the  nation 
•  not,  at  present,  ui  a  proper  temper ; 
j|that  this  would  only  add  to  the  calum- 

Bs  spirit  of  the  day. 
overiKir  Johntidne  oLsirved,  that  the 
J  reasons  assigned  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
D  who  spoke  last,  were  the  strongest 
it  could  be  possibly  given  in  favour  of 
f  enquiry  into  the  public  accounts ;  be- 
ne he  had  acknowledged  that  the  ac- 
nts  were  intricate,  and  difficult  to  li- 
date.  The  treasury  had  been  greatly 
losed  on  io  the  rum  contract,  and  he  be- 
^  knowingly  so;  for  if  they  had 
le  enquiry,  they  would  have  found  that 

correni:  price  of  proof  rum  in   the 
f^9  19  \s.  \\d,  and  4c^.  or  Sd.  at  most, 

fully  sufficient  for  freight,  leakage,  &c. 
I  W9S  what  any  ^ir  trader,  or  honest 
a,  would  be  fully  content  with.  He 
iiniled  lord  North's  self-sufficiency,  in 
feting  to  its  being  a  secret  committee, 
tng  so  much  stress  upon  his  own  pre- 
ce  being  essential '  to  the  carrying  on 
[  business  in  it ;  said,  that  for  his  part, 
9e  be  to  judge  of  the  effect  the  noble 
f's  presence  would  have  upon  any  fu- 
I  business,  by  what  it  had  had  upon  all 
\j  he  should  wish  his  absence  from  the 
imittee.  The  situation  of  the  affairs  his 
lahip  has  hitherto  had  the  immediate 
imgenient  of,  was  but  little  inducement 
^  House  to  giye  much  weight  to  llie 
sction  made  by  him  to  the  secret  corn- 
tee. 

f  r.  Aubrey  thanked  the  hon.  gentle- 
I  who  made  the  motion,  to  whom  he 

sure  the  House  in  general*  and  every 
ntry  gentleman  in  particular,  was 
:h  obliged.  The  papers  on  the  table 
ooded  with  such  instances  of  extrava- 
cey  that  it  plainly  appeared  there  was 
lU^er  metliod  of  checking  the  profusion 
ministers,  but  the  one  moved  for;  that 
to  comply  with  the  proposed  enquiry. 
Id  be  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
■yy  our  constituents ;  that  if  it  was  put 
not  only  the  preset  ministers,  but  all 
ire  ones,  would  regard  it  as  a  declara- 
^  that  impunity  is  a  cojofirmed  privi- 
VOL.  XIX.] 


lege  of  office ;  and  thatthe  rapacious  con- 
tractor would  receive  it  as  a  licence  for 
plunder;  that  the  valour  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers  could  not  alone  save  the  coun- 
try ;  that  there  n)ust  he  a  strict  attention 
to  the  application  of  public  money ;  that 
without  this,  even  another  Marlborough  or 
another  Wolfe  would  not  avail  us ;  to  use 
the  words  of  one  who  was  a  great  states- 
man,  as  well  as  a  great  poet, 

**  In  v«iii  Ooth  valuer  bleetl, 

**  While  a v*i  ice  anil  rapine  sbare  the  lanil.*' 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  he  was  for  the  mo- 
tion in  part,  but  against  the  opinions  of 
the  committee  being  reported ;  that  upon 
condition  that  the  motion  was  amended 
according  to  that  idea,  he  should  vote  for 
the  select  committee.  He  said,  he  knew 
tlie  Treasury-board  was  always  very  exact 
in  making  enquiries  before  it  entered  into 
any  contract ;  and  made  no  doubt  but  the 
board  had.  been  equally  circumspect  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  said,  he  did  not 
think  this  a  proper  time  for  the  committee 
of  accounts.  The  House  was  not  in  a 
temper  to  go  into  such  a  tedious,  difficult 
examination,  and  it  might  be  productive  of 
great  mischief,  by  disseminating  ill-founded 
charges,  calumnies,  &c. 

Mr.  Hut  Ice  replied,  that  to  appoint  th^ 
committee  woulu  be  the  best  means  of  pre* 
venting  calumnies,  and  of  refuting  ill- 
founded  reports.  The  calumnies,  if  they 
deserved  tnut  appellation,  were  already 
spread ;  enquiry,  leading  to  a  disclosure 
of  truth,  was  the  surest  way  to  detect  fals- 
hood.  \{  I  had  to  do  witli  a  man,  said  he» 
who  suspected  me,  and  I  was  conscious  of ' 
my  own  innocence,  I  would  desire,  I  would 
intreat ;  and,  if  I  could  not  otherwise  per- 
suade him  to  do  me  justice,  1  woula,  if 
in  my  power,  compel  him  to  examine  into 
my  conduct  or  accounts.  He  said,  he  dif- 
fered in  sentiment^  as  to  the  opinions  not 
being  reported  from  the  committee,  with 
the  facts,  but  he  did  not  afterwards  insist 
upon  his  objection ;  said,  that  he  could  - 
not  see  the  great  necessity  there  would  be, 
for  the  noble  lord's  boing  present  at  the 
cobunittee,  or  even  the  particular  use  therp 
would  be  in  it,  unless  to  brow-beat  somet 
and  support  prevarication  in  others. 

Lord  Noith  said,  he  would  repeat  again, 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  conumtte«',  but 
not  up  stairs :  or  if  the  House  liked  a  select 
committee  better,  he  would  be  perfectly 
content. 

Mr.  Harletf  said,  that  the  part  of  the 
public  accauuts  relative  to  hioi^  would  take 
up  very  little  of  their  time. 

t3R] 
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Mr.  Alderman  BtdL  Sir,  during  the  late  |  bave    been,   to    i^gnmdise   and 


peace,  administration  paid  off  eleven  mil- 
lions of  the  national  debt;    the  public, 
however,  did  not,  nor  could  they  perceive 
any  advantage  they  gained  by  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  the  taxes  continuing  the 
game,  until  they  were  told,   that  if  we 
•hpuld  be  again  involved  in  a  war,  they 
would  then  be  able  to  borrow  the  amount 
of  the  sum  paid  off,  without  laying  fresh 
burdens  upon  the  people.     Sir,  We  have 
had  a  war,  and  how  have  these  ministerial 
assurances  turned  out^    Instead  of  fact, 
they  were  all  delusion.     The  first  moment 
supplies  were  required,  new  taxes  were 
proposed:    2,150,000/.  were  funded  the 
year  before  the  last ;    for  this  small  siun 
(compared  with  eleven  million)  fresh  taxes 
were  levied  upon  the  people.    The  last 
year  five  millions  were  funded,  and  pro- 
portionable taxes  were  imposed.    Part  of 
the  additional  load  of  the  present  year, 
our  task-masters  have  indulged  us  with  the 
knowledge  of.    I  must  add  a  word  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  unhappy  war. 
My  opinion  has  ever  been  the  same ;    I 
thmk  it  founded  in    injustice,  and  exe- 
cuted in  inhumanity.     I  hope  the  peo- 
ple will  be  roused  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
perilous  state  in  which  they  now  are : 
there  may  not  be  a  week  between  us  and 
total  ruin.    We  have  lost  America;  our 
madness  has  driven  her  to  independency ; 
and  that  independency,  in  defiance  of  our 
resolves,  I  am  confident  she  will  support 
Besides  this,  we  have  to  lament,  and  mi- 
msters  to  answer  for,  the  loss  of  many  thou*- 
lands  of  valuable  lives,  and  many  millions 
of  money,  which  no  success  in  such  an 
iniquitous  war  can  ever  repay.    These, 
Sir,  are  some  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  ministers.   Delusion 
has  succeeded  delusion,  and  disgrace  has 
succeeded  disgrace,  till  Uttle  remains  to  be 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  our  calamities. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  made  the  motion 
bas  said,  that  the  citizens  of  London  are 
now  so  depressed,  that  they  hardly  dare 
complain;    yet,  Sir,  though  a  citizen  of 
London,  I  ctare  to  give  my  opinion  in  this 
House,  and  in  the  hearing  of  certain  noble 
lords.    This  opinion  I  have  long  held,  and 
in  which  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  by 
every  day's  experience.    I  am  the  more 
ready  to  declare  this  opinion,  because  I  do 
most  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion, 
not  only  of  the  minority,  but  the  majority 
of  this  House  also.    I  mean.  Sir,  that  the 
great  objects  of  the  present  administration, 
ikeir  aiders  and  abettors^  are,  and  ever 


to 
themselves;    to  plunder,   to  impo?erflb,- 
and  to  enslave  the  people. 

Col.     Barry's     motion     having   ben 
amended  by  Mr.  Cornwall,  by  leaving  oat ; 
the   words,    ^*  to    report    tb&r  opjoioft^ 
thereon,"  the  colonel  said,  that  from 
select  committee  in  1773,  much  was 
pected  and  little  came  forth;  that  he  i 
wish  to  withdraw  his  motion,  rather 
hang  out  to  the  public  hopes  of 
and  afterwards  disappoint  the  public 
pectation,  by  being  able  to  eSecX  m  ' 
as  the  matter  was  to  be  decided  m 
House,  where  the  parties  concerned 
certain  of  a  majonty. 

Mr.  Stanley  saidy  he  did  not  approve  i 
the  committee,  because  it  implied  a  ( 
without  a  tittle  of  proof,  that  that 
was  well  founded. 

Mr.  Bayley  repeated  what  he  had 
said  respecting  the  rum  contracts ;  ditf] 
had  offered  ministers  better,  or  ^  least  I 
good,  rum,  for  half  the  price  they 
charged  to  the  public- 
Sir  George  Yov^e^  for  the  commi 
said,  that  the  papers  on  the  table 
tained  the  charge,  and  that  it  was 
bent  on  those  it  mig^t  be  supposed  toi 
feet,  to  endeavour  to  refrite  it. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  then 
to.    And  a  Select  Committee  of  H 
afterwards  chosen  by  baUot. 

Debate  on  the  Earl  of  Efingham'i 
Hon  relative  to  the  State  o^  the  Nt 
March  81.    The  Earl  of  Effingham 
ged  to  trouble  their  lordships  with  a 
motions  which  he  had  drawn  out,  ai  ~ 
which  the  House  would  be  enabled 
certain  th&real  state  of  the  navy,  an 
mode  of  expenditure  and  application 
various  large  sums  which  tiad  been 
for  the  diTOrent  departments  of  the 
service.    It  had  been  already  proved  j 
the  public  money  had  been  not  moie^^ 
rally  voted,  than  lavishly  qient.     ft] 
hoved  their  lordships,  therefore,  to 
into  the  accounts  presented  to  thent' 
a  wary  eye,  and  by  closely  «xan 
several  totals,  to  discover  the  pi 
each  article  of  expenditure ;  to 
the  future  such  as  were  larger  than 
sion  required;  and  to  put  a  negative ^ 
such  ottiers  hereafter  as  should 
the  House  to  be  altogether 
This   he   considered  as  an  act  of 
highly  incumbent  on  their  loi 
was,  however,  totally  impossible 
House  to  acquit  themselyea  either  to 
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vntrj  or  their  sovereign^  unless  they 
tiled  for  such  papers  as  would  supply 
ose  manifest  deficiencies  which  appear- 
l  scattered  throughout  those  already 
I  the  table.  The  motions  he  was  about 
rabmit  to  their  lordships,  if  agreed 
f  were  calculated  to  supply  that  defect, 
is  lordship  then  moved  for :  1.  An 
CGOunt  of  the  State  of  the  Ships  in  his 
ijesty  8  Navy,  as  delivered  to  the  Ad- 
inlty  by  the  surveyor  of  the  navy,  in 
e  latter  end  of  the  year  1770.    2.  An 
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then,  were  our  resources  I    For  his  part, 
he  could  see  none  but  in  retrenchments. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  shew,  that  a 
conduct,  the  reverse  of  what  he  now  re- 
commended, had  prevailed  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  state,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war ;  and  ap- 
plied to  the  particular  department  to  which 
tiis  motions  were  directed,  ever  since  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  tire  Admiralty 
was  called  into  office.  He  would  make  no 
special  charge,  but  many  things  appeared 
ccouot  of  the  Ordinary  Estimates  of  the  j  highlv  blameable  in  the  conduct  of  that 
ifj  from  1771  to  1778  inclusive.  3.  An  board  within  both  periods,  including  in  the 
ccount  of  the  Number  of  Ships  broke  up  '  whole  nearly  eight  years,  both  on  grounds 
dsold,  together  with  an  account  of  what !  of  a  neglect  of  duty  and  increased  expence, 
qr  sold  for,  and  also  an  account  of  the  |  without  even  the  trite  plea  of  necessity* 
■Dtiiy  of  Old  Stores,  and  the  prices  at '  Enough,  he  was  not  backward  to  declare, 
lich  they  sold.  4.  An  Account  'of  the  ,  to  justify  the  strongest  suspicions,  that  the 
fldings,  rebuildings,  and  repairs  of  ships  business  of  the  naval  department,  for  some 
d  vessels  over  and  above  those  charged  I  years  past,  had  been  made  a  matter  of  pri- 
ithewear  and  tear  of  the  year  1777*  5. '  vate  jobbing,  rather  than  of  fair  and  open 
I  Account  of  the  amount  of  stoppages  of  bargain  and  sale.  His  Jordship  compared 
I.  per  man  per  month,  as  chaplains  in  the  official  expences  which  formed  part  of 
Me  ships,  that  have  not  borne  cnaplains.  |  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  since  1770,  with 
I  soon  as  the  first  motion  was  read  firom  .  what  it  had  been  fixed  by  an  order  of  the 
I   woolsack,  the  noble  earl  rose  and   king  in  council,  in  1727*      He  affirmed. 


^  his  ^neral .  reasons  for  troubling 
rir  lordships  on  the  present  occasion, 
^observed  that  we  haa  been  now  three 
fn  engaged  in  a  war  with  only  part  of 
^  own  sublects;  and  had  fiuled  in  ob- 
Ding  the  objects  for  which  we  engaged 
it;  nay, he  feared,  had  lost  the  country 
pUV}  and  instead  of  subjects,  or  even 
inds  or  allies,  had  caused  the  colonies 
lour  impolitic,  unjust,  and  cruel  treat- 
^t,  to  become  our  most  implacable  ene- 


that  part  of  the  ordinary  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  the  civil  officers,  including 
the  board,  clerks,  &c.  amounted  then  to 
no  more  than  firom  54,000  to  38,000/. 
whereas  at  present,  it  was  raised  to  46,000/. 
If  any  more  lords  or  commissioners  had 
been  added,  if  there  had  been  any  new 
officers  created ;  if  in  short  there  had  been 
any  plausible  pretence  for  such  an  in- 
crease, he  should  not  have  mentioned, it, 
when  there  were  so  many  other  articles  of 


tt.   We  had,  besides,  alr^y  incurred   so  much  greater  magnitude ;  but  the  truth 


additional  debt  of  23  millions,  and  were 
Mte  act  of  addiiiff  to  that  debt,  evm 

K\  we  had  no  ouier  enemy  to  contend 
ut  America,  at  the  rate  of  9  millions 
\  annum,  as  long  as  the  contest  should 
t  But  if  war  was,  as  he  feared  it 
it  be,  the  issue  of  the  offensive  paper 
ivered  by  the  French  ambassador,  we 
i^t  ccmchide,  that  instead  of  America 
is,  we  should  have  France  and  America 
tly  to  contend  with ;  and  it  would  be 
great  stretch  of  political  speculation  to 
^1  that  such  an  event  might  at  length 
or  Spain  into  the  quarrel,  as  an  acldi- 
ttl)  and  at  such  a  crisis,  a  most  danger- 
» adversary.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  was  to  be  done  ?  Our  finances  were 
Ny  as  low  as  they  had  been  at  any  pe- 
t  daring  the  late  war.  We  must  bor- 
^  and  fiiod,  the  consequence  of  which 
Bid  be  a  forther/all  of  stocks.    Where, 


was,  no  such  pretence  existed ;  for  instead 
of  its  being  a  gradual  and  natural  increase 
of  expenditure  incurred,  it  was  created  all 
of  a  sudden.  It  was  the  work  of  a  single 
year  or  single  day.  This  increase  of 
12/XX)/.  took  place  in  1773  without  a  sin- 
gle reason  assigned.  From  1727  to  1773 
this  branch  of  the  ordinary  continued  at 
34,000^  but  in  the  latter  year  it  suddenly 
rose  to  46,000/.  But  even  supposing  the 
increase  justifiable,  the  mode  of  domg  it 
certainly  was  not.  The  former  order  could 
not  be  revoked  by  a  lesser  power  than  that 
by  which  it  was  made ;  and  it  behoved  the 
noble  earl  who  ventured  to  revoke  it,  as 
well  to  shew  that  such  a  revocation  was 
necessary,  as  that  he  was  sufficiently  au- 
thorised to  do  it  out  of  his  own  head.  He 
said,  he  could  adduce  proofs  of  an  earlier 
date,  to  shew,  that  the  affiiirs  of  the  navy 
always  called  for  the  inspecting  eye  if 
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parliimient.  Among  several  others  he 
metitioned  the  period,  when  prince  George 
©r  Denmark,  queen  Anne's  husband,  pre- 
sided at  that  board ;  that  the  expence  then 
bore  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  parliament  frequently,  both  then 
and  at  several  precedent  and  subsequent 
periods  since  the  Revolution  went  into  the 
utmost  minutice  respecting  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  navy. 

His  lordship  from  this  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary, proceeaed  to  consider  the  sum  total, 
which,  he  said',  till  ver)'  lately,  amounted 
on  an  "average  to  200,000/.  per  annum; 
whereas,  as  present  it  amounted  to  the 
monstrous  sum  of  430,000/.  a  year,  and 
was  yearly  increasing.'  This  led  him  to 
take  a  comparative  view  of  the  four  years 
lord  Hawke  presided  at  the  Admiralty 
board,  and  either  of  the  four  years  since 
the  present  noble  earPs  entrance  into  office, 
and  endeavour  to  satisfy  their  lordships 
that  there  was  a  most  rapid  increase. 
From  whence  he  drew  this  conclusion, 
that  either  the  money  voted  for  the  naval 
iervice,  had  been  most  criminally  lavish- 
ed, or  that  our  navy  was  upon  a  much 
more  respectable  footing  than  it  had  been 
at  any  former  period,  which  was  a  circum- 
stance he  most  ardently  wished  might 
prove  true;  but  which  from'  every  thing 
that  had  hitherto  appeared,  he  feared 
would  turn  out  directly  the  reverse. 

His  lordship  observed  next,  upon  the 
whole  of  the  expence  of  the  nav}',  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  independent  of 
what  was  voted  for  pay,  &c.  This  he 
classed  under  three  heads,  ordinary,  ex- 
traordinary, and  navy  debt,  which,  he 
said,  since  the  present  first  commissioner 
cnme  to  preside,  amounted  to  ten  or 
eleven  millions,  and  a  fraction,  a  sum 
nearly  double  to  what  had  been  granted 
for  the  same  service,  either  the  eight  pre- 
ceding years,  or  any  other  period  of  the 
same  duration, 'since  we  had  a  royal  navy; 
and  equal  to  build  100  men  of  war  of  the 
line,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  fri- 
gates, from  the  laying  of  the  keel,  to  the 
fitting  of  them  for  actual  service.  He  did 
not  include  the  sum  granted  by  the  House 
in  the  latter  end  of  1770,  at  the  time  of 
the  rumour  of  an  approaching  Spanish 
war,  which  amounted  to  half  a  million 
more. 

His  lord>hip  spoke  of  the  constant  re- 
pugnancy there  wns  between  the  estimates 
of  each  year,  and  the  actual  expenditure. 
This,  he  affirmed,  was  a  gross  insult  to 
parliament;  was  full  of  fallacy  and  deceit. 


He  pointed  out  instances  of  money 
ed  for  the  repair  of  several  ships^ 
the  same  ships  appeared  again  in  the 
year's  estimate ;  and  at  the  end  of 
three,  or  four  years',  when  the  repun 
pretended  repairs  amounted  to  more  tlaal 
ship  of  the  same  rate  would  have  coitf 
she  had  been  entirely  rebuilt ;  her  his 
was,  that  she  had  b^en  broke  tip,  or 
said,  as  totally  unfit  for  service :  so 
for  the  expence  of  repairing  the  hdl 
much   for  masts;   so  much  for 
when  perhaps  she  had  never  been  in 
nor  had  a  single  shilling  expended 
her  during  the  whole  twehre  months; 
probably  appeared  in  the  front  of  thei 
timate  of  the  ensuing  year.     After  di 
ing  on  these  circumstances,  lie  urged 
pressing  necessity,  which,  he  tttiste4 
their  lordships  feH  for  the  papers, 
prized  ig  his  motions,  and  declared^ 
so  far  was  he  from  wii/hing  to  ttiSi 
any  information  which  teight  tend  to  J 
quaint  France  with  what  she  was  ii 
of,  that  he  would  cheerfully 
have  his  motions  altered  in  such 
as  to  avoid  a  possibility  of  any  tD 
qifence. 

His  lordship  next  read  a  fist  of  Ae^ 
veral  sums  which  still  lay  fn  the  hi 
the  respective  treasorers  of  the  iiavy, 
the  commencement  Of  the*  present 
namely,  Mr.  Greorge  Grenville,  1ord| 
rington,  lord  Howe,  and  sir  Gflbcrt 
These,  he  said,  amounted  together 
very  considerable  sum,  and  it 
stance    of  great  neglect,    or  soi 
worse,  that  at  the  end  of  17  ye«»%^ 
one  of  these  accoimts  had  been  fiqi 
or  finally  settled.    The  whole 
to  150,000/.,  lord   Howe's    to   S7J 
and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  to  113,000^. 

On  the  third  motion,  lliat  of 
number  of  ships  broke  op  and  scld^ 
the  prices  they  were  sold  for,  he 
Admiralty  board  were  quite  nknl;^ 
public  having  recehred  no  credit  fifrf 
amount,  though  it  had,  from  time  toi 
paid  such  enormous  sums  for  dieir'1 
The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
ralty  himself,  had  frequently 
a  great  many  had  been  broke  up  oi 
since  he  came  into  office ;  and  8i'aoi 
had  been  taken  of  such 'sale  or 
the  produce  of  what  had  been 
to  other  uses,  he  thought  it 
hoved  the  noble  earl  to  acquaint 
lie  through  the  medium  dTthat  Tli 
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Inidedy  he  took  a  general  view  of  t^ 
lie  of  the  nation,  and  the  critical  and 
irmiDg  predicament  in  which  it  stood ; 
d  affirmed  that  nothing  could  rescue  us 
Im  the  jaws  of  destruction,  hot  rouzing 
s  ancient,  though  for  some  time  dor- 
iBt  ajpirit  of  the  nation.  Besides  such  a 
tiDvation  of  spirit,  he  could  see  nothing 

assist  us,  but  a  rigid  deconoroy,  and 
Hiful  expenditure  of  the  public  grants. 
t  had  heard,  indeed,  a  greiat  deal  of  the 
briahing  state  of  our  revenue,  ahd  of 
t  internal  opulence.  He  sincerely 
ptd  it  might  turn  out  true ;  but  sup* 
piog  It  should,  he  was  convinced  that 
t  people  would  never  act  with  alacrity 
'energy  under  an  administration,  in 
Khn,  either  in  point  of  integrity  or  capa* 
y,  the^  could  never  be  persuaded  to  re- 
te  their  trust,  whom  they  had  on  the 
Mraty  every  strong  ground  to  suspect 
ft  shameful  waste  of  the  public  treasure. 

preference  to  almost  every  thing  else, 
i  recommended  their  lordships  to  adopt 
aie  mode,  which  might  be  productive  of 
leform  in  this  particular,  and  to  take 
re  that  such  a  reform  should  take  place 

the  navy,  which  called  for  double  at- 
Mion  ;  because,  any  gross  neglect  or 
Mrersation  in  that  department,  mfght 
live  fatal,  if  relying  on  it  in  the  moment 
I'danger,  we  should  find  ourselves  disap- 
Inteil.  He  once  more  recommended  to 
1^  first  lord  of  the  Admir<%lty ,  a>  the  best 
^f  of  bearing  no  part  of  the  cendure 
ire  tbrown  out  against  the  whole  board, 
^'conaent  to  the  m<rtions,  or  propose  such 
derations,  as  may  be  only  necessary,  in 
k  opinitm,  to  prevent  any  improper  tniror- 
htion  gettnig  to  the  knowledge  of  "Our 
feeijern  enemies. 

The  £arl  of  Sandwich  replied,  fliM  he 
Mrtily  wished  the  enquiry  had  never  btoi 
^on,  aKserting  that  he  was  perfbdtly 
NtviDced  f  htn  what  had  come  out  in  thte 
Mirfeie  -of  the  committee's  sitting,  and 
necijAy  flie  i^apers  relative  to  the  "tikytf, 
n  been  Extremely  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
hstst  of  this  country ;  that  the  account 
t%tc  cruisers  and  convoys  which  had 
Wtitappohttedy  bad,  in  particular,  done  the 
iCk^  mfifiite  disservice :  that  he  fbresaw 
lbeon»equi;nces  when  the  motion  was  made 
k  fttem,  and  Itad  therefbre  given  his^opi- 
km  against  it :  diatlie  nev^r'wasmore  atrre 
Nny  posiridh,  than  that  they  had  served  as 
lessron  t^  Prance,  where  she  might  attack 
ky'tad.  where  she  might,  with  the  greatest 
MNrbifity  of  success,  i(ttempt  an  invasion. 
Rtai  ^ry  <ttMe  ttvMn  which  isAQeed  hitn 


to  say  thus  much,  were  in  full  operation 
against  his  agreeing  to  the  present  motions, 
which  he  should  object  to,  as  tending  to 
discover  to  our  enemies,  and  all  the  world, 
what  it  was  exceedingly  material  for  us  to 
conceal.  The  noble  earl  had  drawn  a 
comparison  between  the  situation  of  the 
navy,  in  1727  and  at  the  present  time ;  a 
comparison  which  was  not  at  all  warrant* 
able.  In  1727)  we  had  not  more  than  190 
ships  of  war,  now  we  had  full  373 ;  and 
added  to  this,  the  expences  of  every  kind 
had  increased  nearly  double^ 

With  regard  to  the  charge  on  theground 
of  applying  sums,  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  certain  ships  stated  in  the  esti* 
mates  presented  to  parliament,  to  the 
repair  of  other  ships,  nothing  could  be 
more  ill-founded;  it  clearly  arose  fVom 
the  noble  earl's  Want  of  knowled^  of  the 
Mature  of  conducting  navy  repairs.  The 
circumstance  was  unavoidable,  as  he  would 
in  two  minutes  shew  their  lordsbipl.  It 
was  always  customary,  and  it  was  a  custom 
founded  on  necessity  and  expediency,  to 
repair  those  ships  first,  which  stood  in  need 
of  the  least  repair,  by  which  means  the 
number  of  ships  w^e  easily  kept  up ;  h 
circumstance  so  obviously  proper,  that  he 
would  not  take  up  a  moiti^t  of  their  lord^ 
ships*  time  to  enforce  it.  When  a  ship 
waa  put  into  Aifck  to  repair,  and  the  sides 
fitripped,  it  sometimes  turned  out  that  she 
wanted  a  larger  repair  tlian  had  been  imst- 
gined;  vuch  s|iips  as  had  been  supposed 
to  need  only  3,000/."  and  three  monthi 
repair,  had  afterwards  appeared  to  stand 
in  need  of  8,000/.  andeignt  months  repair; 
and  as  a  ship  must  be  finished  when  her 
repair  was  once  begun,  it  was  usual  tx> 
take  80  much  of  the  tnoney  vnted  for  the 
repair  of  another  ship,  as  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  cost,  and  to  let  the  other 
Khip  remain  untouched  till  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  earl  aviswered  respecting  the  v 
12,000/.  a  year,  stated  to  have  been  al-  \ 
lotted  for  the  commissioners  of  the  tiavr, 
and  admiralty  in  particular ;  that  no  addi- 
tiohai  comnnssioners  had  been  appointed 
in  his  time,  exceoting  two,  tme  tor  Hali- 
fax, and  another  tor  America ;  whidi  were 
ahsolately  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of 
public  business.  The  increase  he  ac- 
knowledged, but  said  the  expence  arose 
entirely  from  another  cause,  in  1773,  an 
additional  number  df  clerks  were  put  on 
lAit  establishment ;  not  that  this  was  a  real 
increase  of  expendittu^,  for  the  cletks  had 
betSHibrinMiy  yteart  eniptoyed,  and  psid 
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|>y  the  government,  though  the  item  of  the 
official  expence  in  the  ordinary  estimates, 
was. not  set  down.  The  charge  alluded  to 
appeared  for  the  6rst  time,  in  1773;  but 
it  had  nevertheless  long  existed,  and  had 
been  included  under  some  other  head.' 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  observed,  that  as 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  in  a 
former  debate  declared,  that  when  lord 
Hawke  left  the  board,  our  navy  was  in  a 
most  deplorable  state,  he  wondered  the 
noble  earl  was  averse  to  the  present  mo- 
tions, motions,  which  not  only  went  to 
produce  papers  which  parliament  had  a 
right  to  demand,  but  to  prove  how  much 
the  no^le  earl  merited  for  having  retrieved 
the  navy,  and  rendered  it  so  much  superior 
to  the  state  m  which  lord  Hawke  lell  it. 
Why  deny  parliament  the  exercise  of  a 
parliamentary  right,  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  trust  implicitly  to  administration? 
Such  a  denial,  at  any  time,  or  by  any  of 
the  King's  servants,  would  wear  a  very 
auspicious  appearance ;  but  from  the  noble 
earl,  it  seemed  most  extraordinary.  The 
noble  earl  has  all  along  built  his  merit  on 
this  two-fold  consideration ;  the  very  ruin- 
ous condition  of  the  navy  when  he  caipe  to 
preside  at  the  Admiralty  board,  and  its 
.present  most.flourishiog  and  respectable 
,8tate.  What  does  the  motion  before  the 
House  import  ?  To  establish  both  parts 
of  this  proposition ;  to  prove  this  impor- 
tant truth,  and  of  course  to  prove  the 
traoscendant  obligations  his  country  and 
sovereign  owe  to  the  noble  earL  We 
have  often  heard  those  things  pressed  upon 
us,  in  the  most  con6dent  manner.  We 
have  often  heard  the  truth  of  them  ques- 
.tioned,''and  will  the  noble  earl,  from  an 
overstrained  modesty,  refuse  to  gratify  the 
public  on  a  point,  which  will  be  the  best 
proof  that  his  assertions  were  not.  mere 
boastings;  and  which  must  at  the  same 
time,  reflect  the  highest  honours  on  his 
understanding  and  mtegrity.  In  short, 
.  the  noble  earl  declines  entering  into  any 
proof  either  way.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
does  not  chuse  to  disclose  the  ruinous 
state  of  our  nav^^  m  1770,  lest  it  may 
convey  information  to  our  enemies,  in 
1778;  nor  of  its  flourishing  state  in  1778, 
•  lest  France  might  come  at  the  dangerous 
and.  important  secret.  After  holding  out 
the  tendency  of  this  argument  in  several 
ludicrous  lights ;  he  said,  the  whole  was 
one  solemn  piece  of  mockery.  France,  he 
was  fully  convinced,  had  the  most  minute 
account  of  the  state  of  our  navy  nearly  up 
lo  the  very  instant  at  which  he  was  speak- 


ing.   To  pretend  to  conceal  it  from  Fi 
was  to  the  last  degree  absurd ;  but  g 
dering  its  real  condition,  it  was  bj 
means  surprising,  that  the  noble  eari 
so  extremely  desirous  to  conceal  it 
parliament ;  because  if  the  latter  Imevr 
It  might  affect  the  noble  earl  penooafi; 
So  long  as   parliament  remained  in 
dark,  the  noble  earl  only  run  the  risk 
suffering  in  the    general   ruin.     Wl 
therefore,    the    noble    earl   objected 
strongly  to  the  account  of  ships  uid  n 
broke  up  or  disposed  of,  he  might  have 
reasons  for  opposing  it,  and  probably  ' 
were  very  cogent  ones. 

The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  no 
could  have  happened,  because  no 
tional  official  expence  had  been  incni 
He  would  have  been  much  better 
to  hear  his  lordship  assert  positively, 
no  increase  had  taken  place.  The 
increase  the  noble  earl  acknowledged, 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
in  America.  That  could  not  possibly 
feet  the  estimates  of  1773,  or  any  o 
yet  given  in;  and  as  for  the  aodiu 
clerks,  he  presumed,  the  noble  earl 
hardly  pretend,  that  their  salaries  atnoi 
ed  to  the  difference  charged  in  the 
mate ;  nor  did  he  hear  his  lordship 
a  single  reason,  for  making  a  new 
blishment  for  the  additional  clerks,  i\ 
of  paying  them  out  of  the  fund 
priated  for  that  purpose ;  but  supposing 
to  be  the  fact,  he  would  be  glad  to  * 
to  what  new  purposes  the  fund  thej 
formerly  paid  out  of,  was  approp ' 
His  grace  finally  observed  it  was 
to  go  down  to  the  other  House  of  F 
ment  ,to  hear  them  expatiate  on  the 
travagance  of  administration ;  needka 
bring  evidence  to  the  bar  of  their  *" 
ships'  House  to  prove  it  in  anypaiti 
instance ;  needless  to  look  for  it  in 
papers  pn  the  table,  for  that  thej 
kingdom  rung  with  accounts  of  it  in 
various  departments  of  government. 

Having  for  some  time  pursued  this 
gument,  he  took  notice  of  a  certain  ^ 
pital,  the  revenue  of  which  hep  ^'^ 
stated ;  shewing,  that  its  income 
to  near  100,000^.  annually ;  notwi 
iog  which  he  declaimed,  government 
nued  to  grant  it  year  after  year 
thousands  for  its  support,  and  even 
when  we  were  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
sequently  the  annual  subscriptions 
the  men  employed  were  greatly  in 
it  was  set  down  among  the  list  of 
for  which  the  parliaiment  voted 
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D  this  his  grace  added,  that  he  had  met 
idi  8  book,  relative  to  the  hospital  he  had 
hded  to,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
rectors  of  that  hospital  had  subverted  its 
arter  in  more  than  one  act,  and '  espe- 
a^j  in  the  appointment  of  officers  who 
ire  not  sea-faring  men.  The  charges 
ide  in  the  book  he  said,  he  verily  be- 
M,  and  so  far  was  it  from  being  an 
ODjmoas  publication,  that  it  was  pro- 
iMoly  written  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
'the  hospital,  a  man  whdhi  he  had  sent 
\  Qpon  reading  the  book  and  conversed 
A,  and  whom  he  had  not  only  found  to 
>a  very  sensible  man,  but  had  heard  de- 
kie,  tliat  what  he  had  asserted  was  strict- 
tr^e,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
ikl  every  one  of  his  charges  on  oath  in 
V  court  in  the  kingdom.  Among  other 
m  of  mismanagement  in  the  direction 
i  the  hospital,  the  duke  said,  one  was, 
fc  directors  having,  at  the  instance  of 
i  lieutenant-governor,  prosecuted  to 
tiviction  the  butcher  with  whom  they 
ittracted,  in  one  penalty,  for  serving  the 

rital  with  bull  beef  instead  of  ox  beef, 
having  afterwards  convicted  him  in 
i  other  penalties,  and  when  they  had 
I  in  court  to  pay  them,  they  not  only 
ii{N>unded  the  whole,  but  in  a  short 
le  employed  the  same  butcher,  and  gave 
ki  %t,  6d.  a  hundred  more  for  his  beef 
m  before.  His  grace  declared  that  he 
ia  governor  in  a  double  capacity,  as  an 
niral  and  as  a  privy  counsellor ;  that  he 
i  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the 
!tB,  and  was  certain  of  what  he  men- 
ned :  he  added,  that  the  direction  had 
late  years  been  strangely  filled,  tfiat  it 
i  a  continual  majority  m  it  who  did 
lit  they  pleased,  and  that  gentlemen  of 
il  weight  and  ability  kept  away  from  the 
ind  for  that  reason.  The  duke  took 
tfce  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  contract,  which 
laid  was  made  by  a  noble  lord  in  his 
•et,  secretly  and  privately  in  a  manner 
which  he  had  no  right  to  make  it :  that 
vas  enough  to  alarm  the  public ;  and  if 
t  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  persisted 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  motions,  he 
w  in  the  face  of  parliament,  whose  duty 
vas  not  more  to  grant  money,  than  to 
nnine  the  accounts  of  government,  and 
i  that  the  public  money  had  not  been 
)digally  thrown  away. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham  said,  that  as  he  ex- 
cted  it  might  be  argued  against  his  com- 
rison  of  the  expences  of  the  ordinary  of 
J  navy,  &c.  in  1727  and  at  present,  that 
try  sort  of  naval  stares  was  much  dearer 
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now  ihan  at  that  period ;  he  had  giv^n  ^ 
himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  some  of 
the  prices  of  stores  in  1727,  and  had  found 
that  they  were  so  far  from  being  less,  that 
they  were  infinitely  dearer  then  than  now : 
as  a  proof  of  this  he  mentioned  the  price 
of  pitch,  which  was  of  late  only  6s.  a  barrel, 
but  1/.  2f.  in  1727 ;  of  tar  and  oil,  which 
were  cheaper  now  in  almost  an  equal  pro- 
portion. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  complained  much 
of  the  unfair  practice  of  going  into  matter 
foreign  to  the  subject  in  debate,  of  the 
unparliamentary  mode  lately  adopted,  of- 
referring  to  prior  debates,  and  reciting' 
what  had  then  been  spoken.     His  own 
memory  was  -tolerably  tenacious,  but  as 
other  lords  were  not  quite  so  happy,  it 
was  exceedingly  injurious  to  attempt  to 
repeat  what  had 'been  said  on  another  oc- 
casion.   The  noble  duke  who  spoke  last 
but  one,  had  much  nusrepresented  him  in 
declaring   he  had  said,  that  when  lord 
Hawke  left  the  Admiralty,  every  officer  in 
it  was  in  a  state  of  despondency,  on^c- 
count  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  navy  ;- 
he  had  said  no  such  thing,  nor  ever  let  fall 
a  single  expression  whkh  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  insinuation  that  lord  Hawke 
had  not  done  his  duty.     On  the  contrary, 
not  one  of  their  lordships  could  think  more 
highly  of  lord  Hawke  than  he  did,  and  he 
should  be  as  fi^ll  of  presumption  as  man 
could  possibly  be,  it  he  dia  not  feel  and 
confess  his  own  iqferiori^  to  his  prede- 
cessor in  office.    He  had  never  thought 
that  the  navy  was  otherwise  in  a  weak 
condition  when  he  had'  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  to  his  place,  than  as  it  neces- 
sarily must  be  at  the  end  of  a  long  war. 
In  a  long  war  we  used  our  ships  much, 
because  a  greater  number  was  consequent- 
ly employed;  the  more  service,  the  more 
wear  and  tear.     Ships  were  necessarily 
built  in  a  hurry  of  green  timber,  and  when 
on  the  rumour  of  a  war  with  Spain,  just 
before  his  entrance  into  office,  those  ships 
were  wanted  for  actual  service,  they  were 
discovered  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition.   His  expression  as  to  the  despair 
of  those  in  the  different  departments  of^the 
admiralty  and  navy,  when  he  came  into 
office,  was  merely  respecting  the  want  of 
English  timber,  it  being  generally  ima- 
gined that  there  was  not  any  in  the  king- 
dom. 

His  lordship  said  he  could  not  with  pa- 
tience hear  the  noble  duke  mention  in  that 
House  a  publication  which  would  be  pro- 
perly noticed  in  another  placei  and  which 
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Hw9i  every  way  beneath  their  lorcUbips  to 
advert  to.  The  book  contained  charges 
against  the  directors  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital so  scandalous,  that  he  did  not  doubt 
out  they  would  feel  themselves  impelled  to 
call  the  asserter  of  them  to  account  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench.  The  directors  were 
men  of  considerable  character,  of  consi- 
derable property ;  some  oi*  them,  the  first 
merchants  m  London;  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  hospital  had  been  irreproach- 
able, and  as  to''  what  the  duke  had  said 
relative  to  the  meat  imposition,  he  was 
quite  mistaken.  The  man  was  prosecuted, 
not  by  the  lieutenant  governor  alone,  but 
by  the  whole  board  of  directors,  and  so  far 
were  they  from  encouraging  him,  that  they 
hftd  been  obliged  to  enter  a  fresh  contract 
with  him,  because  his  offer  was  the  fairest. 
All  the  contracts  of  Greenwich  hospital 
were  publicly  and  openly  made,  conse- 
quently it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
close  with  that  offer  which  was  the  best. 
Mr.  Mellish  was  the  man  contracted  with. 
Mr.  Mellish  was  no  butcher,  but  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  cuttle,  a  man  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  that  way,  that  he  almost  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  lousiness. 

The  noble  duke  had  urged  the  parlia- 
mentary grant,  for  the  support  of  Green- 
wich hosjpital,  as  a  mark  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  government.  It  was  no  such 
thing.  The  hospital,  it  was  true,  had 
large  revenues,  but  it  was  a  part  of  its  es- 
tablishment to  call  upon  government  for 
aid,  when  those  revenues  were  not  entirely 
adequate  to  its.  necessary  expences.  It 
had  this  year  only  asked  4>,000/.  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  but  a  very  trifling  sum, 
considering  the  great  purposes  which  the 
hospital  served.  This  sum  it  wanted  to 
pay  the  out^pensioners,  who  were  formerly 
1,000,  but  were'Upw  not  half  that  number, 
and  were  daily  decreasing.  It  was  true, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  seanaen 
employed,  the  sixpences  received,  in- 
creased, but  they  were  not  yet  come  in. 
Let  tlie  noble  lords  look  at  Chelsea  hos- 
pital, and  compare  its  state  and  its  neces- 
sities with  that  of  Greenwich ;  and  the 
very  trifling  expence  tlie  nation  was  put 
to  in  supporting  the  latter,  compared  with 
the  enormous  sums  voted  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  former. 

jBefore  he  concluded,  his  Jordship  took 
occasion  to  defend  the  noble  lord  m  the 
other  House,  from  the  accusation  of  hav- 
ing made  a  contract  in  his  closet,  declar- 
ing that  such  a  charge  was  altogether  irre- 
gular and  unparliamentary ;  that  it  tended 


to  cf(st  an  imputation  on  the  noble  hMi| 
as  if  he  had  any  interest  in  the  contort 
or  had  been  influence4  by  any  pjFivated 
mercenary  views;  a  suspicion  tor  whij 
there  was  not  the  slightest  ground.  1^ 
noble  lord,  he  owned,  had  hisfailingi^ 
well  OS  his  virtues,  and  no  man  was  viA 
out ;  but  those  who  knew  him  well,  ka(| 
that  he  was  as  mucli  superior  to  a  m^ 
action  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom ;  ni 
there  did  not  exist  a  man  of  moie  ■ 
tegrity,  and  that  the  very  honourable  ii 
to  the  enquiry  set  on  foot,  respecting 
contract  alluded  to,  in  the  other  H( 
was  an  incontrovenible  proof  of  the 
conviction  of  the  noble  lord's  rectil 
conduct,  and  the  shame  which  fell 
those  who'  ventured  to  make  the 
satioDu 

The  Duke  of  BoUon  said,  that  i 
from  thinking  t}ie  afl&irs  of  Gee 
hospital  well  conducted,  he  was 
of  the  very  contrary.    The 
tliis  year  were  not  yet  come  in, 
of  the  two  preceding,  if  they  were 
ought  to  have  been,  which  weiw^veiy 
siderable;   28,000  seamen    being 
the  first,  and  45,000  the  last; 
tliere  was  the  Derwentwater  estate, 
some  other  revenues,  which   made 
whole  amount  to  upwards  of  lQJX)tiL\ 
annum.     He  had  strong  reasons  t»i 
convinced,  that  the  income  of  the 
if  properly  managed,  was  more  than 
cient  to  answer  all  the  outgoings. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond 
the  noble  earl   could  bring   no 
proof  pf  the  rectitude  of  his  omu 
conduct,  than  by  resting  it  on  a 
foundation  with  that  of  the  noble  li 
the  other  House  (lord  North)  he  be 
it  would  be  granting  more  than  his 
ship  might  be  willing  to  accede  to,  i^ 
consequence  of  the  motion  for  enquiry 
to  be  coupled  with  the  proposition  i[ 
for  the  consequence  was,  notwit 
the  Jolty, flourishing  panegyric  proi 
by  tils  lordbhip,  tliat  a  commiUee  lei 
quire  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
nM)ney  was  ordered  to  be  ballotted  Sm. 
the  noble  earl  was  willing  to  adoat 
noble  lord's  conduct  in  the  other  Ha 
why  not  copy  him  in  his  candour,  as 
as  every  thing  else  I  The  noble  lord 
in  posKcssion  of  a.  majority;  but  what 
the  noble  lord  do?  Though  tJie 
was  personally  directed  agaiuht  him; 
ste^d   of  putting  a  flat  negative,  as 
best  proof  of  his  innocence,  he 
to  it.     He  didiiQtpretcpdtosaywl 
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k  lordship  was  censurable  or  not ;  he 
m  however  either  blameable  or  misin- 
ormed.  The  rum  contract  had  been  re- 
vred  to  three  merchants  of  the  first  emi- 
ence  and  reputation;  they  gave  their 
pmion  against  it ;  and  it  was  of  little  con- 
equence  to  the  nation,  whether  the  money 
VDt  into  his  lordship's  own  pocket,  or 
ito  that  of  his  secretaries,  his  friends,  or 
b  mistress.  His  grace  replied  to  the  ge- 
eral  charges  made  against  the  propriety 
r  parliamentary  enquiries.  He  con- 
rnded,  that  the  committee  on  the  state 
r  the  nation  had  been  already  productive 
f  the  most  salutary  effects,  having  rouzed 
b  people  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  ca- 
iBiitous  situation,  and  given  a  check  to 
iaisters  in  the  midst  of  their  mad  and 
linous  career.  His  mice  ended  with 
eclarihg  that  the  motions  ought  to  pass, 
id  that  although  reasons  of  weight  existed 
^Bst  agreeing  to  them,  the  noble  lord  at 
le  head  of  the  Admiralty,  whose  conduct 
ai  mpposed  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
rral?eain  the  event  of  them,  should  have 
BCD  one  of  the  last  to  oppose  them. 
The  question  was  then  put  on  the  first 
UtioD,  when  the  numbers  were ;  For  it 
f^;  Against  it  50.  The  second  motion 
iM  agreed  to.  As  soon  as  the  Lord 
kancellor  had  read  the  motion  for  ^  An 
leoont  of  the  number  of  ships  broke  up 
id  told,  together  with  an  account  of  wliat 
iey  sdd  for ;  and  also  an  account  of  the 
MDtity  of  old  stores,  and  the  prices  at 
hicb  ttiey  were  sold,*' 
The  Earl  of  Sandwich  hoped  the  noble 
oter  would  consent  to  omit  the  first  part 
f  it,  as  it  might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
lerests  of  the  country,  by  shewing 
tance  in  what  proportion  our  navy  was 
BCreased.  The  can  declared  he  had  not 
le  smallest  objection  to  the  House  hav- 
f  a  full  account  of  the  quantity  of  old 
0res  sold,  that  he  drew  but  a  very  small 
IB)  from  the  scale  of  them,  he  heartily 
ished  it  was  a  larger;  but  he  was  ex- 
^ngly  willing  to  let  their  lordships 
ioirwhat  it  was.  As  however  the  na- 
M  was  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
ilfa  France,  he  thought  it  exceedingly 
iprudent  to  open,  just  at  this  time,  any 
atters  which  could  not,  upon  being  in- 
Micated,  serve  this  country,  but  might 
)  advantageous  to  its  enemies.  His  lord- 
lip  concluded  with  saying,  he  believed 
le  noble  earl  would  gratify  him  in  his  re* 
lest,  and  new-nu>del  his  motion. 
The  Eari  of  Egingham  said,  he  could  not, 
rany  means,  consent  to  forego  that  part  of 
[VOL.  XIX.] 


his  motion ;  that  it  was  in  fact  the  most 
material  part,  and  as  it  was  a  fair  object  of 
parliamentary  enquiry,  he  trusted  their 
lordships  would  support  him  in  urging  it. 
He  added,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  carl 
would  not  wantonly  divide  the  House^  * 
merelv  to  shew  his  own  influence  in  it ; 
that  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  public  money  had  not  been 
expended  with  oeconomy ;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  lordships  to  examine  hbw  far 
that  suspicion  was  well  founded,  that  by  so 
doinff  ministers  might  be  rendered  more 
careful,  and  the  sums  voted  by  parliament 
be  laid  out  more  providently  in  future. 

The  Duke  cfBoUon  observed  in  a  jocu- 
lar manner  that  the  noble  earl  who  opposed 
the  motion  had  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ; 
and  ironically  congratulated  those  lords  who 
had  voted  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  in 
answer  to  his  message,  upon  what  mustne« 
cessarily  be  their  feelings  when  they  heard 
one  of  the  ministry,  who  had  been  loudest 
in  justifying  the  address,  confess  that  he 
heartily  wished  we  could  avoid  a  war. 
His  grace  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  mrst  lord  of  the  Admiralty's  conduct. 
Was  the  noble  lord  determined  that  the 
House  should  have  no  papers  before  them 
which  threw  a  light  upon  h\$  conduct  in 
office  ?  Did  he  mean  flatly  to  say,  their 
lordships  should  not  be  enabled  to  draw 
any  conclusions,  either  as  to  the  proper  ap- 
plication, or  the  scandalous  waste  of  the 
public  money  which  had  been  voted  for 
the  navy  service  ?  llie  motion  was  exactly 
similar  to  motions  formerly  made  on  like 
occasions.  The  ships  broke  up  were  in. 
fact  part  of  the  old  stores,  as  much  so  as 
the  old  stores  themselves,  and  it  was  ridi- 
culous to  say,  that  giving  the  House  an 
account  of  them  would  furnish  France 
with  any  information,  but  what  she  could 
with  ease  procure  elsewhere. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  arraigned  ad- 
ministration in  general,  and  the  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  particular,  for  treating 
parliament  with  such  repeated  disrespect* 
His  grace  advised,  soothed,  and  threa- 
tened, urging  those  in  office  on  the  treble 
score  of  policy,  civility,  and  safety,  to 
relax  of  their  wonted  obstinacy  in  denying 
to  furnish' liie 'House  with  all  such  paperB 
as  were  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  their 
own  conduct.  He  gave  them  this  advice 
for  their  own  sake,  to  prevent  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  he  saw  impending. 
Woe  be  to  them  if  the  public,  who  had  so 
long  trusted  administration,  and  placed 
su<£  implicit  confiilence  in  their  wisdoia 
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and  inieCTity,  found  themselves  at  length 
betrayed!  Administration  would  feel  the 
weight  of  popular  vengeance.  The  noble 
k^rd  at  the  nead  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
now  refused  to  accede  to  a  motion  not 
only  founded  on  strong  necessity  but  con- 
sonant to  pariiahientary  usage,  would  be 
dragged  from  his  place.  There  would  be 
insurrections  of  the  people,  who  would  put 
htm  to  death.  [Here  his  grace  was  called 
to  order,  but  he  persisted  in  his  argument, 
declaring,  he  had  a  right  to  say  what  he 
did,  and  he  would  not  be  interrupted.] 
The  populace  would  rise,  and  serve  the 
noble  lord  as  the  Dutch  served  the  De 
Witts,  they  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Lord  Dudley  said,  it  was  true,  as  the 
noble  duke  had  mentioned,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  rise ;  it  was  not  how- 
ever to  destroy  the  members  of  admini- 
stration, nor  to  punish  those  who  de- 
served the  thanks  of  their  country,  but  to 
oppose  the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  fight  the  French,  if  they  should 
think  proper  to  invade  the  kingdom. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  declared,  that  if 
th«  proofs  of  the  extravagant  and  wasteful 
conauct  of  administration  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  were  denied  bhn 
there,  he  would  take  care  to  produce 
them  elsewhere.  The  public  had  a  right 
to  know  in  what  manner  their  money  was 
•pent,  and  he  would  furnish  them  with 
information.  It  was  in  vain,  he  saw 
plainly,  to  attempt  in  that  House  to  move 
lor  any  thing,  whicb  the  ministers  were  not 
disposed '  to  accede  to.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  knew 
his  strength  in  a  division.  He  would  go 
below  the  bar,  and  take  with  bim  hit  — - 
he  had  like  to  have  said— -servile  majo- 
rity ;  he  should  not  therefore  rest  satisfied, 
but  would  use  proper  means  to  come  at  the 
truth,  which  he  would  certainly  communi- 
cate to  the  public. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  lefk  the  woolsack 
ki'  great  warmth,  declaring,  that  he  felt 
himself  called  on  to  support  the  honour 
of  the  House.*  If  such  insinuations,  and 
such  language  were  suffered  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, the  House  would  no  longer  be  looked 
tip  to  as  the  moderator  between  the  King 
and  the  people.  The  noble  earl  had 
talked  of  a  servile  majority ;  were  their 
lordships  to  be  so  grossly  insulted  without 
m  rebuke?  He  had  sat  in  that  House 
seven  years,  and  never  before  heard  so 
indecent  a  charge.  A  servile  majority ! 
The  insinuation  was  not  warrantable.  He 
had  for  one  voted  in  favour  of  the  mea- 


sures of  government ;  but  would  sny  leri 
venture  to  say  he  was  under  infloeDcef 
The  ministers  knew  his  place  was  do  tit 
upon  him ;  they  knew  he  always  gtve  fait 
vote  freely,  and  according  to  his  resl  ofit 
nion.  He  was  bom  the  heir  of  a  sest  is 
that  assembly ;  he  enjoyed  a  peerage  sthift 
hereditary  right.  He  could  not  tberefiiitj 
sit  silent  and  hear  the  earl  tidk  of  a 
majority ;  and  he  was  amazed  dist 
vernment  had  so  long  sufiered  thei 
to-be  abused;  he  hoped,  howerer, 
would  no  longer  be  patient  under  sud 
continued  strain  of  invective,  but 
take  the  proper  means  to  prevent  it  in 
ture.  Hb  lord^ip  said,  that  themin' 
would  always  have  a  majority,  for  the 
ment  that  opposition  divided  as  a 
rity,  the  present  ministry  would  be 
more. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  said,  he 
ceived,  by  what  had  dropped  fron 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  that 
strange  means  were  about  to  be  taken  I 
order  to  stop  the  mouths  of  Ihoie  1 
who  did  not  think  it  right  to 
whh  every  measure  of  administrattoo; 
in  spite  of  the  threat  thrown  out  bj 
learned   lord,    he  would  persist  io 
raigning   the  King's   servants,  as 
as  they  continued  to  act  in  so  inj 
a  manner  as  they  lately  haddboe; 
it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indi  ^ 
to  him,  whether  they  bore  it  patiendy 
not.    It  was  sufiicient  for  him  to  be 
scious  that  he  dbcharged  his  duly  to 
pubKc 

The  question  was  then  negatived  wii 
a  division.    The  fourth  motion  shared 
same  fate.    The  fifth  was  agreed  tOr 

Debate  on  Mr.  Wilke^s  Motion 
io  Private  Aids  or  Loans  to  the  C\ 
April  2.    Mr.  Wilkes  rose  and  said: 

Sir ;   in  this  free  country,  where 
people  have  so  considerable  a  share  in 
fegishiture,  I  hold  it  to  be  the''diitj[ 
every  man  to  watch  over  the  constiti  ^ 
The  members  of  this  House  are  more 
ticularly  delegated  to  a  charge  of  thii 
ment  and  importance.    Any  witfiil  ncfl 
sence  or  inattention  in  u»  wonld  be 
breach  of  trust,  and  h^ly  crimiDsL 
this  thorough  conviction,  I  shaH  take 
liberty  of  submitting  to  your 
tion  some  late  proceedings^  becaoie  I 
convinced    they  are,   aldiou^h   eonr 
nanced  by  the  highest  authonty,  di 
repugnaqt  to  the  genius  of  our  lavs 
government.    The  late  encroachoieati 
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he  constitatioD  by  the  executiTe  power  of 
he  state  have  aetUier  been  gradual  nor  in- 
ffonderable. 

Among  the  great  outlines  of  this  well- 
olzed  constitution,  I  believe  it  will  be  ac* 
nowledged,  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
1^  the  power  assumed  and  regularly  exer- 
iwd  by  this  House,  of  granting  the  money 
f  the  people,  which  creates  the  depea- 
SDce  of  the  crown  on  parliameat  lor 
npplies.  The  purse  of  the  nation  has 
sen  subject  only  to  the  controul  of  this 
reach  of  the  legislature.  So  great  a  je»» 
fusy  has  prevailed  on  this  oceasion,  that 
le  other  House  have  never  been  suffered 
\  make  the  least  alteration  in  a  Bill, 
kicb  could  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
sa  Money  Bill,  even  by  a  fine  or  penalty 
\  sn  enacting  clause.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
lattic  power  of  our  creatidki.  It  gives  us 
certain,  not  a  precarious  existence,  k 
\  the  single  circumstance,  which,  under 
lery  chimge  of  ministers,  ensures  our 
Betiag  annually  within  these  walls. 
hre^e  land  and  malt  taxes  made  per- 
iaent,  could  a  revenue  adequate  to  the 
hole  annual  public  expence,  and  pro- 
ible  contingencies,  with  the  necessary 
qrs  and  means,  be  voted  by  parliament 
r  a  term  of  years,  I.  suspect  the  pre- 
bt  set  of  oiinisters  would  advise  as  Ions; 
\  intermission  of  parliaments  as  took 
lice  under  some  of  the  Stuarts.*  I  do 
It  mean.  Sir,  that  they  have  now  any 
|kig  to  dread  from  thts  tame  represeo'* 
lires  of  an  injured  people,  whom  former 
misters,  who  held  the  same  principles 
id  conduct,  used  to  approach  with  fear 
id  trembling.  Ministers  have  now  drawn 
a  sting  of  this  great  popular  assembly. 
^e  have  seen  this  very  session  such  a 
fvile  complaisance,  such  an  extreme  of 
iBtradiction  to  themselves,  that  it  shocks 
mraon  faith,  and  must  disgrace  the 
ajority  here  in  the  eyes  of  all  £urope. 
0  cameleon  ever  shifted  more  suddenly 
the  opposite  colour  than  they  have  done 
Rn  insolence,  intemperate  rage,  and  war, 
meekness,  peace,  and  almost  humilia- 
m  to  the  Ainericans. 
Can  anv  thing,  Sir,  be  more  alarmmg 
the  acknowledged  right  and  privilege 
this  House,  than  the  doctrine  lately 
tipagated,  and  the  practice  begun,  of 
ring  private  aids,  benevolences,  and  sub- 
nptions,  for  public  purposes,  to  the 
own,  without  the  sanction  of  parliament  ? 
he  constitution  has  wisely  placed  in  the 
own  the  right  of  raising  forces  on  a 
sry  pressing  and  dangerous  emergency. 


It  Is  a  pdwer  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  state,  for  the  defence  of  the  people. 
The  strongest  check  is  however  at  the 
same  time  given  to  any  improper  exercise 
of  this  power.  It  is  controlled  by  the 
necessity  of  an  application  to  parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  forces.  If 
troops  could  be  raised,  kept  up,  and  paid,  ■ 
without  the  concurrence  of  this  House, 
the  lib^ties  of  this  country  most  be  at 
the  merc^  of  the  military,  and  their  com- 
mander m  chief,  perhaps  an  ambitious 
prince.  Our  statute  law.  Sir,  is  not  silent 
on  this  occasion* .  E^ery  year  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  *<  the 
raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
this  kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it 
be  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against 
law."  But,  Sir,  if  the  crown  can  by  a 
prerogative,  which  is  not  disputed,  raise 
a  standing  army,  aitd  by  private  Joans, 
benevolences,  or  subscriptions,  keep  this 
standing  army  on  foot,  no  application 
whatever  need  be  made  to  pacliamei\t« 
Our  government  would  then  not  be  that 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  sword,  to  which 
all  appeals  must  be  trifling  and  ineffica- 
cious.  Parliaments  are  now  convened  to 
vote  the  necessary  supplies,  which  are  re- 

Silarly  asked  of  the  Commons  on  the  first 
y  of  the  session.  If  government  could 
iFeceive  them  in  any  other  mode  than  by 
the  srants  of  thb  House,  the  legislature 
itself  would  not  only  lose  its  mo^  im« 
portant  function,  but  become  nnneeeesary^ 
and  very  soon  obnoxious.  The  execu* 
tive  power  must  be  trusted  with  the  raising 
of  forces  %  but  it  u  likewise  4he  duty  oc 
this  House  to  their  constituents  to  take 
care  that  the  number  of  those  forces  be 
so  proportioned  to  the  defence  of  the  ' 
state,  that  the  security  of  the  subject  may 
be  provided  for,  and  yet  no  alarm  given 
to  a  nation  verv  justly  jealous  of  the  least 
danger  to  Its  liberties.  While  the  mili- 
tary receive  their  pay  from  the  grants 
of  this  House,  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  must  depend  on  the  approbation  of 
parliament ;  but  if  an  artful,  or  enter* 
prizing  prince  can  find  other  resources^ 
the  soldier  will  dien  look  up  to  the  prince, 
and  not  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  executive  and  legislative 
power  must  now  concur  in  the  measure  of 
Keeping  on  foot  any  nimiber  of  regular 
troops,  both  in  its  first  adoption,  and 
continuance,  or  it  cannot  be  the  act  of 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  this  ffovern* 
ment.  If  a  designmg  prince,  nostile, 
like  most  princes^  to  the  cause  of  Ubertyi 
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should  be  able  to  ruse  an  army,  and  by 
foreign  gold,  the  mad  zeal,  or  interested 
views,  of  a  party  among  us,  could  contrive 
to  keep  it  on  foot,  without  the  aid  of  par- 
liament, what  security  have  we  for  the 
preservation  of  our  civil  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ?  The  refusal  of  supplies  in  this 
House  to  force  the  disbanding  an  army 
could  have  no  valid  effect,  for  parliamen- 
tary grants  would  not  be  6olici|;ed.  Future 
princes  might  govern,  Hke  the  Stuarts» 
without  parliaments,  by  the  exertion  of 
an  over-stretched  prerogative,  and  even 
juries  be  under  the  coiitroul  of  a  crown 
officer,  when  the  grand  inquest  of  the  na- 
tion was  superseded. 

The  constitution  of  this  country.  Sir, 
would  be  wounded  in  another  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
any  grants  of  money,  but  through  the  me- 
diiun  of  parliament.  The  peers  have  un- 
doubtedly the  right  to  reject  a  money  BiU. 
They  may  now  by  their  negative  force  die 
disbanding  any  number  of  troops,  which 
they  think  unnecessary,  or  daneerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  nation.  This  important 
privilege  would  be  taken  from  them,  if  such 
a  body  of  troops  were  to  be  maintained  by 
an^  private  loans,  benevolences,  or  sub- 
scriptions. The  whole  authority  of  the 
state  would  thus  be  absorbed  in  the  crown, 
and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture bec6me  a  mere  phantom,  supposing 
even  their  forms  to  be  preserved. 

I  expect,  Sir,  that  it  will  be  asked,  are 
we  not  then  at  liberty  voluntarily  to  give 
our  money  to  the  crown  ?  Ave  free  gifts 
from  the  subject  to  the  King  illegals 
There  is,  Sir,  scarcely  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope, which  has  not  groaned  under  the  op- 
pression of  what  are  called  free  gifts.  The 
very  term  is  become  ridiculous.  Many  a 
peasant  has  perished  in  a  loatlisome  dun- 
geon, because  he  would  not  be  compelled 
to  a  don  gratmU  The  English  hstory 
supplies  innumerable  instances  of  the  cruel 
exaction  of  what  have  been  termed  volun- 
tary loans  and  benevolences  to  the  king. 
Many  families  have  been  ruined  under  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  because  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  free-will  offerings  to  the 
sovereign  against  their  consent.  The  in- 
discreet ardour  of  a  few  begins  a  subscrip- 
tion, or  loan;  and  then  die  rest  of  a 
nation  are  compelled,  under  pain  of  our 
utmost  royal  displeasure,  to  the  same  exer- 
tion, sometimes  to  their  utter  destruction. 
Keither  can  equality  be  observed  in  such 
contributions;  whereas  the  fair  and  equal 
proportion  of  what  every  subject  should 


pay  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  is  oaeif 
the  most  important  objects  of  eveiylega 
lature.  It  becomes  then  the  wisdon  4 
parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  all  abaci  si 
this  nature  by  an  express  statute. 

I  have  heard,  Sir,  the  AxX  of  the  194 
of  Charles  2,*  mentioned  as  an  enadU 
law  on  this  occasion ;  but.  Sir,  it  by  J 
means  reaches  the  present  case.  Tl^ 
Act  only  provides,  <  that  no  oommisnai 
'  or  aids  of  this  nature  can  be  issued  orf 
or  levied,  but  by  authority  of  parlianeH 
and  that  this  Act,  and  the  supply  hem 
granted,  shall  not  be  drawn  intoexaBp 
for  the  time  to  come.'  The  nature  i 
those  aids  and  commissions  was  by  saAi 
rity  under  the  great  seal  of  Engkn^ 
empower  certain  persons  to  receive  ^ 
subscriptions  as  his  Majestjr's  good 
jects  should  voluntarily  offsr,  no 
not  being  a  peer  of  this  realm,  inso^ 
or  present,  to  exceed  the  som  of  20QL 
any  peer  of  this  reahn  the  sum  of 
Reference  is  always  had  in  this  Act  to 
missions  issued  under  the  great  seaL 
necessity,  however,  of  audi  an  Act, 
very  particular  period,  plainly  shews 
sentiments  of  tliat  parliament,  as  to 
genera)  doctrine  of  Knuis  and 
without  the  concurrence  of  the 
There  was,  Sir,  something 
offensive  to  this  House  in  the  manner 
time,  which  the  zealous  partizans  of  a 
perate  administration  cnose,  for  the 
unconstitutional  mode  of  levying 
without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
minister  had  dictated  to  the  majcffitf 
adjournment  of  a  very  unusual 
Immediately  after,  their  agents  were 
employed  in  getting  subscriptions  and 
ing  troops.  There  had  not  been  the 
previous  intknation  of  die  new  plan  to 
HousOy  nor  the  usual  message  firom 
crown.  No  alamiog  state-sympConi 
recently  appeared,  even  according  to  id 
apprehension  of  mmisters.  Thendbleia 
with  the  blue  ribbon  assured  us,  thst  '*li 
knew  nothing  of  a  treaty  between  Amamk 
and  France,  nor  did  lie  believe  its  cnrf 
tence/*  so  judiciously  had  the  iimaili 
sums  we  had  voted  for  secret  serrioi; 
been  applied.  The  House  adjoamed  e^ 
the  10th  of  December,  and  we  have  oootf 
table  a  letter  firom  the  War  Ofice  of  da^ 
l^h,  in  which  the  secretary  at  war  teibi 

fsntleman   venr   near  me   (sir  ThonS] 
iserton)  that  he  *  was  commanded  by  M 
<  King  to  acquaint  him  that  his  Ma^eif 
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pproves  of  the  Tery  handsome  o&n 
■deby  the  town  of  Manchester,  through 
im,  for  raismg  a  regbnent  of  foot  at  their 
im  expence,  the  regiment  to  consist  of 
ight  tiattalion  companies,  one  com- 
tfiy  of  grenadiers^  and  one  of  li^ht  in- 
ntry.'  The  eagerness  of  the  mhabi- 
tocif  that  loyal  town  to  subscribe  could 
ijr  find  a  parallel  in  their  efforts  during 
;  years  1745  and  1746»  and  in  the 
SDoid  zeal  of  another  equally  well- 
Bcted  town  in  the  same  county,  I  mean 
ferpooL  It  appears  from  the  same 
ler,  that  the  Manchester  regiment  was 
consist  of  no  less  than  1,000  private 
a,  besides  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
jor,  e^taine,  lieutenants^  ensigns,  ser- 
Ms,  corporals,  drummers,  and  fifers* 
lesame  establishment  was  to  take  place 
ilirerjpMool.  Lord  Harrington  promises, 
the  iLin^s  name,  that  «<  the  officers 
Abe  entitled  to  half  pay,  in  case  the 
j^aeat  riiall  be  reduced  after  it  has  been 
ee  established."    This  ww  to  be  con- 


lered  as  an  engagem^t  from  the  public, 
iKMiffh  without  ttie  least  communication 
parliament,  or  consent  of  this  House, 
gsame  promises  were  made  to  all  tlie 
perent  com,  which  were  to  be  raised 
King  the  late  adjournment  in  another 
rt  of  this  island,  where  the  Protestant 
pceanon  in  the  illustrious  House  of 
fAover  is  now  declared  to  be  the  idol  of 
|»  people.  All  the  new-raised  Scottish 
g^oents  were  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay. 
Kse  absolute  engagements  for  public 
nney  to  be  afterwards  voted  by  parlia- 
Brt,  were  made  in  direct  violation  of  the 
pits  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
d  are  contrary  to  both  the  spirit  and 
fter  of  this  murdered  constitution.  On 
«h  terms  the  secretary  at  war's  letters 
lour  table  state,  that  colonels  Gordon's, 
wfanzie's,  Murray's,  Maclean's,  lieut- 
wnd  Campbell's,  lieut-coL  McDonnell's, 

•  Edmburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool 
Pments  were  to  be  raised.  Private  sub- 
f^ioos  for  the  raising  of  these  corps 
tre  at  the  same  time  warmly  solicited 
r  the  agents  of  administration,  and  car- 
w  on  with  an  tmcommon  spirit,  imme- 
«ely  after  the  adjournment  for  the  holi- 
9*-  Some  great  men  had  the  additional 
*«ew  of  «  the  list  of  the  other  gentle- 
en  recommended  through  them  for  cora- 
■"J^ws  being  honoured  with  the  royal  ap- 
lobttion,  and  the  secretary's  assurance  in 

*  King»g  name,  that  they  should  have 
55^10118  as  soon  as  the  regiment  was 
"^ '  besidet  the  bribe  of  the  half-pay. 


The  secretary  of  state.  Sir,  for  the  nor- 
thern department,  ventured  to  assert,  in 
the  King's  name,  that  these  private  sub- 
scriptions were  constitutional.  In  a  letter 
from  that  learned  lord,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
to  sir  John  Wodehouse  of  February  17,  it 
is  said,  <<  I  have  had  the  honour  of  laying 
before  the  King  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions 
delivered  to  me,  and  am  now  to  inform 
you,  that  his  Majesty  is  fully  sensible  of  the 
constitutional  zeal  and  loyalty  which  dhc- 
ta^ted  these  Resolutions,"  Tne  most  im- 
portant of  these  Resolutions,  which  were 
agreed  to  at  Norwich,  is  the  raising  money 
by  a  private  subscription  for  severafavowed 
pubhc  purposes  respecting  the  armv.  The 
subscrioers  not  omy  gave  liberally  from 
their  own  purses,  but  promised  **  to  use 
their  best  endeavours,  and  to  exert  their 
utmost  influence  in  that  county  and  city 
towards  carrying  those  Resolutions  into 
execution,"  contrary  to  what  has  been  de- 
monstrated to  be  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  constitution,  tbi^  the  crown  cannot 
receive  the  money  of  th^  subject,  for  public 
purposes,  but  through  the  medium  of  par- 
liament. It  ought  surely.  Sir,  to  be  the 
ceiisent  of  the  whole  people  by  their  re- 
presentatives, not  the  partial  benevoletice 
of  a  few  interested  individuals.  A  few 
private  disinterested  men  may  imagine  a 
favourite  measure  of  their  own  to  be  a 
common  concern  of  the  state,  while  others 
make  it  a  lucrative  job  for  themselves  and 
their  dependants,  by  the  gift  or  traffic  of 
commissions,  with  the  reversion  of  half-pay 
for  life  entailed  on  the  nation. 

I  confess.  Sir,  that  there  is  one  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  the  Manchester^ 
Liverpool,  and  sonie  Scottish  regiments, 
which  gives  me  pleasure.  I  rejoice  that 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Mahon,  to  replace  the  Hanoverians ;  for 
I  think  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  constitu« 
tion  grossly  violated,  while  the  electoral 
troops  of  Hanover  remain  in  possession  of 
those  fortresses,  but  the  statute  law  of  the 
realm  may  be  evaded.  In  the  '<  Act  for 
the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and 
better  securing  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  subject,"  it  is  declared,  '<  that  all  and 
every  person  and  persons,  who  shall  or 
may  take  and  inherit  the  said  crown,  by 
virtue  of  the  Umitation  of  this  present  Act, 
and  is,  are,  or  shall  be,  reconciled  to,  or 
shall  hold  communion  with,  the  see  of 
church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess  the 
Romish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a  Papist^ 
shall  be  subject  to  such  incapacities,  as  in 
such  case  or  cases  are  by  the  said  Moited 
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Act  provided,  ^acted,  and  established.'*  |.and  presamptuously  suggested  to  the 

trary*"     He  delivers  the  dictum  widi 
usual  and  indecent  warmth,  with  the 
rious  zeal  of  a  convert;  for  of 
ranee  and  presumption  his  lordship 
unluckily  been  himself  guilty.     A 
known  letter,  which  is  still  extant, 
him  to  a  gentleman  in  Surrey,  a  near 
tion  of  a  worthy  member,  whom  I  see  inj 
place  (Mr.  Scawen)  in  themost 
therms  condemns  all  private  subacri] 
to  the  crown  for  pubuc  purposes^as 
lutely  illegal.    But,  Sir,  I  confess  thst, 
very  little  value  the  sentimenta  of  lai 
in  general  on  the  great  topics  of 
ment.      We  have  indeea  in  this  Hi 
three  or  four  gentlemen  of  the  Unr,  of  1 
most  enlarged  understanding,  and 
sive  genius ;  but  the  conunon  obae 
still  holds  good,  that  lawyers,  of  ail 
sions,  seem  least  to  understand  the 
of  ffovemraent  in  general.    They  are 
under-workmen,  who  are  expert 
at  making  a  single  wheel  in  a  dock, 
are  totally  ignorant  how  to  adjust  die 


We  all  remember.  Sir,  a  very  near  relation 
of  the  crown,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Hesse,  married  to  a  daughter  of  England, 
openly  embracing  the  Romish  religion.  If 
a  misguided  prince  could  ever  be  so  &r 
perverted  as  to  follow  the  religion,  as  well 
as  the  maxims,  of  the  last  Stuart  king,  arid 
the  Hanoverian  troops  should  then  be  in 
possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon, 
although  the  crown  of  England  would  be 
forfeited,  the  elector  of  Hanover  might  still 
secure  the  possession  of  those  important 
fortresses,  which  belong  only  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  this  realm. 

I  approve  likewise  the  departure  of  those 
regiments  on  another  account.  I  recollect 
what  passed  in  the  march  of  the  Scottish 
rebel  armv  southward  in  1746.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  their  absence,  because  I  do 
not  think  an  invasion  of  this  country,  as  the 
present  crisis,  quite  so  chimerical  a  project 
as  the  conquest  of  America.  I  have  read 
in  the  London  Gazette,  where  truth  was 
foup[d  in  the  last  reign,  a  <<  List  of  rebel 


officers,  in  the  Manchester  regiment,  taken    rious  parts,  or  regulate  the  movement. 


at  Carlisle,"  by  the  hero  of  CuUoden. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  many  subscriptions 
were  carried  on,  and  regiments  raised, 
without  a  previous  application  to  parlia- 
ment. At  the  breaking  out  of  that  rebel- 
lion the  legislative  body  was  not  sitting.  A 
long  prorogation  in  the  autumn  had  taken 

Elace,  as  usual.  The  capital  of  Scotland 
ad  surrendered  to  the  rebels  even  before 
the  parliament  could  be  assembled,  and 
never  was  a  more  easy,  or  perhaps  willing, 
conquest.  The  rebels  were  in  full  march 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
thing  dear  and  valuable  to  Englishmen 
was  at  stake.  Without  the  most  vigorous 
exertions,  the  cause  of  public  liberty  must 
have  sunk  for  ever,  llie  greatness  of  the 
crisis  called  for  those  spirited  measures, 
measures  which  could  not  be  warranted  in 
times  of  profound  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity. In  this  sense  only  ought  the  fa- 
mous passage  in  lord  Hardwicke's  cele- 
brated speech  to  be  understood.  The  first 
law  of  every  state  is  the  salus  popuU, 
W^hen  he  as  lord  high  steward  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  Scottish  peers  in 
1746,  he  observed,  «  men  of  property,  of 
all  ratiks  and  orders,  crowded  in  with  li- 
beral subscriptions,  of  their  own  motion, 
beyond  the  examples  of  fqrmer  times,  and 
uncompelled  by  any  law ;  and  yet  in  the 
most  legal  and  warrantable  manner,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  ignorantly 


troly  wise  and  deeply  learned  M^hig,  U 
Hardwicke's  professed  model,  the 
chancellor  Sommers,  would  not,  I  ~ 
have  delivered  such  a  doctrine  as 
^  Yet,  Sir,  in  my  humble  idea,  those 
scriptions  were  not  only  justifiable, 
meritorious,  I  will  venture  to  say 
for  they  tended  to  the  salvation  of 
countnr.  Perhaps,  Sir,  after  the  exdi 
tion  of  that  wicked,  unmrovoked, 
we  ought  to  have  actea  as  we  did  in 
case  of  the  embargo  on  all  ships  ladea 
wheat  or  wheat  fiour  in  September  1' 
The  order  of  the  king  and  council 
certainly  irregular,  illegal;  but  it 
the  people  from  famine,  and  therefore 
sanctified  by  an  act  of  the  whc^e  li 
ture.  The  preamble  of  that  ~ 
Bill  says,  *^  which  order  could  not  be  ji 
fied  by  law,  but  was  so  mudi  for  the 
vice  of  the  public,  andsonecessaiyfiri 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majestr'^ 
subjects,  that  it  ought  to  be  justified  \f 
act  of  parliament.' 

I  expect,  Sir,  to  hear  it  objected,  diil 
the  present  thne  b  by  no  means  a  proper-, 
season  for  such  a  motion,  as  we  are  pis>^ 
bably  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Frssioi^ 
and  the  whole  House  o£  Bourbon.  Wi 
objection  will  have  no  weight  with  ok; 
for  no  man  can  be  more  zealous 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  r 
to  strain  every  nerve  of  me  state,  in  a  joi( 
war  against  France,  our  ancient  eoanjV 
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\  commott  enemy  of  die  liberties  of  £u- 
«•  I  would  however  do  it  in  a  parlia- 
Dtarj  way.  I  wish  this  House,  in  a 
d  cause,  to  grant  the  amplest  supplies 
jjEist  that  ambitious,  formidable,  and 
roachiog  power,  although  I  think  the 
lent  ministers  w^olly  inexcusable  in 
^  thus  long  duped  by  her  flimsy  pre- 
Is,  and  unmeaning  verbal  assurances. 
s  Message  to  this  House,  of  March  17f 
I  us,  that  the  conduct  of  France  is 
bntiary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances, 
I  mbyersive  of  the  law  of  nations.'' 
Me  most  solemn  assurances  deceived 
ie  at  the  time  but  the  credulous  court 
Eoffland,  and  the  ministers  on  the  other 
lot  the  House,  who  wished  to  be  de- 
led. As  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  my 
yon  it  clearly  iustified  the  late  conduct 
France*  I  odl  on  any  gentleman,  the 
^est  read  in  Orotius,  Pu£fendorf,  and 
lather  writers  on  the  rights  of  war  and 
lee,  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  ,prove 
b  a  single  passage,  that  the  French 
bsssador's  late  declaration  is  subversive 
lie  law  of  nations.  The  United  States 
America  were  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
\  treaty,  on  a  footing  with  all  other 
tes.  They  had  by  the  most  public 
I,  with  a  full  chorus  of  applause  from 
bst  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  as- 
led  their  independency,  of  wnich  they 
i  at  that  time  near  two  years  full  pos- 
noD.  The  present  conduct  of  France 
America  likewise  receives  the  fullest 
tification  from  tiie  former  conduct  both 
lEoghmd  and  France  to  Holland  and 
rtugal,  when  they  separated  from  the 
paish  monarchy*  and  became  indepen- 
it  states.  We  both  went  further  than 
iDce  has  done  in  this  instance,  France 
i  England  at  that  time  furnished  entire 
jfaients,  ships  of  war,  ammunition,  and 
warlike  stores,  to  the  revolted  subjects 
the  Spanish  monarch.  The  imme- 
te  cause  of  complaint  at  the  present 
liod  is  only  that  France  has  concluded 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
serica.  Is  this  an  unjust  aggression  on 
f laod  I  Is  this  a  iust  tcause  of  hostilities 
ear  side,  and  will  it  warrant  the  involv- 
\  this  country  as  well  as  France  in  all 
\  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  ?  France 
VDS  indeed  to  be  taking  a  dreadful  re- 
Dge  on  us,  by  securing  to  herself  the 
tnoierce  of  America,  as  an  indemnity 
t  all  she  suffered  during  the  last  war; 
I  in  the  treaty  she  has  acted  according 
tb^  law  n^  nations.  Yet,  Sir,  if  we  must 
r  forced  into  a  war^  I  do  not  despond. 


With  the  same  great  minister,  who  so 
gloriously  conducted  that  war,  and  the 
same  noble  efforts  in  the  people,  I  should 
not  doubt  of  equally  brilliant  success,  pro- 
vided we  had  peace  with  America,  to 
whom  in  no  small  degree  we  owe  what 
share  of  consideration  we  have  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  The  navy  of  this 
country^  which  is  ^cs  surest  bulwark,  owes 
its  greatness  to  our  colonies,  has  grown 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength ;  a  navy  which  has  ungrate- 
fully and  barbarously  laid  their  towns  in 
ashes.  Trade  and  commerce,  the  support 
of  most  nations,  tiie  chief  care  of  die 
wisest,  have  derived  their  late  vigour  and 
spirit  from  America.  What  dreadful  com- 
mercial calamities  have  we  suffered  since 
the  unhappy  contest  with  her  ?  If  she  joins 
the  whole  House  of  Bourbon  against  us,  I 
shall  begin  to  be  alarmed  for  our  own  in- 
dependence. At  least  the  power  and 
dory  of  England,  which  have  not,  till  this 
ratal  period,  withered  like  a  fair  flower, 
nor  been  mowed  by  the  scythe  of  all  •de- 
vouring time,  that  strikes  empires  from 
their  root,  will  be  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  by  the  sword  of  her  justly  incensed*  off- 
spring. We  have  been  found  unequal  to 
tne  contest  with  America  alone.  A  Con- 
gress worthy  of  Rome,  while  Rome  was 
free,  tumidas  contudit  minas  of  an  insolent 
minister,  and  the  venal  majority  of  a  Bri- 
tish parliament;  All  our  ministers,  Sir, 
have  been  grossly  ignorant  as  to  the  real 
strength  or  that  vast  northern  continent. 
Even  the  great  man,  who  is  non^  removed 
into  the  other  House,  delivered  a  very 
weak  and  ilL-founded  opiiHon  here  in  the 
debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  accursed  Stamp 
Act,  that  the  force  of  this  country  could 
crush  America  to  atoms.  The  force  of 
thi»  country,  aided  by  Hessians,  Hanove- 
rians, and  all  the  other  German  mercena- 
ries, has  effected  nothing,  but  unsoldier-^ 
like  retreats,  in  three  years.  The  united 
force  of  Europe,  Sir,  cannot  crush  Ame- 
rica to  atoms,  if  we  consider  the  natural 
strength  of  the  various  component  parts  of 
that  immense  continent.  Peace,  peace, 
therefore  with  America  ought  to  be  our 
object.  Force  has  been  found  as  un- 
availing, as  ill  directed. 

I  fear  our  conduct  has  cemented  the 
union  between  America  and  France. 
Sinee  the  afi&ir  of  general  Burgoyne,  and 
the  French  acknowledgment  oftheir  inde- 
pendence, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Americans  will  ever  thmk  of  returning  to 
a  dependence  on  this  country.    The  ex- 
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standing,  and  the  same  difficulty  would 
recur.  For  suppose  commissioners  should 
be  authorised  to  assure  the  Congress,  that 
the  Declaratory  Act  would  be  repealed, 
what  possible  security  could  the  Congress 
have  tor  the  performance,  parliament  being 
Btill  at  liberty  to  dissent,  though  America 
should  agree  to  conciliate  ?  He  then 
moved,  '<  That  an  Act  of  the  6th  of  the 
present  King,  intituled,   *  An  Act  for  the 

*  better  securing  the  dependency  of  his 
<  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  upon 

*  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  brl- 

*  tain,'  might  be  read."  It  was  read.  He 
then  moved,  ^  That  leave  be  giten  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  said  Act." 

Sir  G. '  Yonge  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  likewise  supported  by  Mr. 
Powys^ 

Sir  Cecil  Wray.  I  give  my  vote  for  the 
question  under  a  sincere  conviction,  that 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  Act  is  so 
far  from  beine  true,  that  the  very  reverse 
of  it  is  so,  and  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  has  no  power  to  pass  laws  binding 
America  in  any  case  whatsoever.  When 
America  was  first  settled,  the  whole  right 
to  conquest,  discovery,  and  division  of 
lands  was  in  the  King ;  it  was  in  his  power 
to  grant  them  to  any  body,  and  on  any 
condition.  This  power  he  used  in  Ame- 
rica, in  all  cases  without  and  in  some 
against  the  consent  of  parliament,  who 
never  indeed  supposed  that  such  feudal 
rights  were  vested  in  them.  At  what  time 
the  K!ing  gave  up  or  parliament  usurped 
these  rights,  is  not  now.  my  business  to  in- 
quire; but  I  must  maintain  that  unless 
America  had  consented  to  such  a  cession, 
America  is  not  bound  by  it,  but  her  rights 
remain  the  same  as  when  first  establisned 
by  her  charters.  A  late  decision  in  the 
King's-bench  fully  est^lishes  this  doc- 
trine. The  King  may  lay  any  impositions 
on  a  conquered  country  oy  his  own  autho- 
rity, till  l^e  has  by  proclamation  or  other- 
wise given  up  that  power  by  establishing 
another.  Had  I  thought  this  Act  decla- 
ratory of  the  real  power  of  parliament,  I 
should  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  Acts,  on  the  idea  of  their  in- 
expediency ;  but  thinking  as  I  do,  that  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  no  power 
to  pass  laws  binding  America  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  I  shall  certainly  rote  for  the 
motion. 

Lord  North  thought  the  subject  of  much 

too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  agitated  at  that 

time ;  he  would  therefore  be  glad  that  it 

tnight  not  be  debated :  indeed^  the  Act 
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was  of  a  great  extent,  and  took  in  tin 
West  India  islands ;  it  was  conseqaeatlj 
improper  to  bring  it  at  this  crisis  be&rs 
the  House. 

Mr.  Greaves  moved  that  the  dAaU  b$ 
adjourned  for  two  months. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  much  at  length  to  tht- 
Question,  and  with  much  applause  horn 
tne  greater  part  on  both  sides  of  tki' 
House.  The  tendency  of  his  speech  w^' 
to  prove  that  the  Act,  as  an  abstract  pn* 
position  of  law,  was  wise  at  the  time  it  119 
made.  That  it  produced  great  advantage 
at  that  time,  to  the  measures  for  haUM 
the  differences  with  America;  and  thstl 
produced  no  ill  effect.  That  the  Hoai| 
had  already  formally  renounced  the  ok 
noxious  power  in  question,  which  was  sop* 
posed  to  be  involved  in  that  Act ;  and  dis£] 
therefore,  this  repeal  would  be  only  ft| 
parliament  to  give  itself  the  lie,  for  ai 
manner  of  purpose. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  tiid| 
agreed  to. 

Debate  on  the  Dukb  of  Ricff* 
mond's  Motion  vor  an  Address  it. 
THE  Kino  upon  the  State  of  tb| 
Nation — Sudden  Illness  of  ihi 
Earl  of  Chatham,]  *  April  7.  T^ 
House  being  in  a  Committee  on  the  SttH( 
of  the  Nation, 

.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  pr^ 
ceded  the  grounds  of  his  intended  motioi' 
with  desirine,  that  if  any  noble  lord  hsj 
any  proposition  to  offer  to  the  committee^ 
he  would  then  move  it,  as  his  inteotioi 
was,  in  case  no  other  peer^ve  anint^ 
mation  of  his  wishing  to  prosecute  the  in* 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation  furtber. 
to  close  it,  by  offering  to  their  lordahips 
consideration  an  Address  to  his  Msjestf, 
founded  upon  what  their  lordships  hai 
come  to  the  knowledge  of,  in  the  cooni 
of  the  committee's  sitting.  No  lord  a> 
swenng,  his  grace  said,  he  had  to  thaak 
the  House  for  the  great  candour  wil 
which  he  had  been  heard  in  the  progroi 
of  the  inquiry,  and  to  give  his  ressoDS  fir 
winding  up  the  whole  by  such  an  Addrefl 
as  he  had  mentioned.  He  said  the  ioquirf 
was  highly  necessary,  as  it  had  produced  a 
circumstantial  recital  of  very  interestiif 
information ;  and  after  shewing  the  beo^ 
ficiai  consequences  which  the  nation  lai 
reaped  from  their  lordships  having  so  pip 
tiently  and  properly  attenaed  to  the  variosi 
parts  of  it  which  had  been  agitated,  urgd 
the  propriety  of  closing  it  at  present. 

Tne  Duke  said|  he  had  for  a  loog  tioi 
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led/'  and   whose    conatitution  he 
sworn  to  preserve. 

know,  Sir,  that  in  the  important  mo- 
vbich  I  have  the  honour  of  submit- 
to  the  House,  I  stand  on  the  firm  con- 
itional  ground  of  Engh'di  liberty,  and 
rights  of  parliament.  I  therefore  par- 
'  irly  claim  and  call  for  the  support  and 
iDoe  of  those,  whom  I  love  an4  vene* 
the  real  Whigs,  and  friends  of  this  ex- 
nt  coDstitution.  They  are  naturally 
HIS  of  every  infringement  on  the  pecu- 
'privileges  of  this  House,  as  the  repre- 
itivesofall  the  Commons.  Thefun- 
Dtal  rights  of  Englishmen  have  al- 
been  their  peculiar  care.  Any  ae- 
on of  power  to  the  dangerous  influ- 
of  the  crown,  without  the  sanction 
irliament,  they  most  reprobate.  In 
case  our  very  existence,  as  a  legisla- 
bod^,  is  broueht  into  jeopardy.  From 
y  principle  of  duty  to  the  free  system 
\  government  under  which  we  live,  and 
ren  of  self-preservation,  this  motion  ought 
\  be  supported ;  and^  in  consequence  I 
ope  for  unanimity,  when  I  supplicate  the 
Ipuse,  '*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
Bin  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  dan- 
erous  and  unconstitutional  practice  of 
ffiDg,  or  granting,  money  to  the  crown, 
I  a  private  Aid,  Loan,  Benevolence,  or 
ttbtcription,  for  public  purposes,  wiUiout 
le  consent  of  parliament*'. 
Sir  Thomas  Eserton  thanked  thehon. 
entleman,  for  taking  notice  of  his  letter ; 
lid,  the  people  of  Manchester  were  as 

El  subjects  as  any  the  King  bad ;  ai)d 
t  induced  them  to  sulracribe,  or  pro- 
m  to  rabe  a  regiment,  was  to  assist  his 
bjesty  in  asserting  the  just  rights  of  the 
institution.  It  was  true,  some  of  the 
iople  of  Manchester  were  in  rebellion  in 
W I  but  he  thought  it  extremely  unge- 
srous  to  rake  up  tne  ashes  and  faults  of 
ts  dead,  as  a  ground  of  throwing  the 
ost  unjust  calumnies  on  the  living.  He 
id,  the  number  engaged  in  the  unhappy 
Ikir  alluded  to,  were  comparatively  few 
at  lived  near  the  town ;  and  could  affirm, 
om  his  own  knowledge,  that  as  there 
ere  no  people  more  personally  attached 
*  the  King,  so  there  were  none  who  were 
ore  eager  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
mstitution. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  British  liberty 
Duld  be  but  a  mere  shadow,  if  the  king 
I  the  throne  could  legally  or  coostitu- 
mally  raise  troops  without  the  consent 
^  parliament.  There  were  cases  of  emer- 
mcy,  when  the  safety  of  the  state  de- 
[V0L.X1X.] 


pended  upon  a  timely  and  cmistitutionaL 
exercise  of  the  prerogative ;  such  as  in 
the  case  of  an  invasion,  dearth,  &c.  but 
pending  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  held 
any  attempt  to  raise  troops,  without  a 
consent  direct  or  implied,  no  better  than 
a  royal  usurpation  of  parliamentary  rights. 
He  said,  a  supineness,  a  political  stupor, 
had  seized  parliament,  and  that  we  now 
seemed  to  be  just  ripe  for  ruin. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  the  vote  of  credit 
was  a  full,  legal,  and  constitutional  autho- 
rity for  the  measure. 

The  House  divided  : 

Tellers. 

Vba«$S^'^  George  Yonge    - 
^*^*?Mr.  Hussey     -    -    - 

^^"^JMnRobini^  -    "    I 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Debate  on  Sir  W.  MereditVs  Motion 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  American  Declara* 
torv  ActJ^  April  6.  Sir  William  Mere* 
ditn  rose,  and  stated  the  grounds  6f  his 
promised  motion.  He  descanted  on  the, 
several  obnoxious  Acts  passed  since  the 
year  1763,  pointing  out  their  destructive 
tendency  one  by  one.  He  said,  every 
step  towards  a  reconciliation  with  our  co- 
lonies would  prove  fruitless,  without  a  full* 
open,  and  unequivocal  repeaL  It  was  his 
sincere  opinion,  that  America  would  never 
accept  of  our  friendship,  unless  it  wa9 
founded  upon  a  basis  of  interest,  equally 
broad  and  coqiprehensive  with  what  they 
were  likely  to  araw  from  their  present  con* 
nection  with  France.  If  we  made  ofiera 
of  a  similar  nature  with  France,  most  cer- 
tainly America  would  give  Great  Britaia 
the  preference.  They  were  our  brethren, 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  speaking 
the  same  language,  professing  nearly  the 
same  reUgion,  and  formed  to  the  samo 
studies,  habits,  and  pursuits.  We  had 
every  chance  to  succeed  and  to  rival 
France,  should  the  colonies  find  an  equal 
interest  by  giving  way  to  their  prejudices, 
and  their  native  affection  for  the  parent 
state.  He  said,  that  other  nations  would 
be  jealous  of  their  manufactures  and  com- 
modities ;  Sweden  of  her  iron ;  Denmark 
of  her  timber ;  Russia  of  her  naval  stores ; 
in  short,  every  power  to  the  northward* 
He  advised  not  to  send  out  the  commis- 
sioners with  theur  present  powers.  To 
give  power  to  suspend,  ana  not  repeal^ 
was  doing  next  to  nothing ;  or  even  re- 
peal the  rest«  leave  the  declaratory  law 
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mtttee  of  the  whole  House,  a  great  number 
of  returns^  accounts,  and  papers,  respect- 
ing the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
have  been  employed  in  North  America 
during  the  three  years  respectively  that 
the  present  civil  war  has  continued. 

'<  That  we  have  also  enquired  into  the 
number  of  lives  which  have  been  lost  in 
this  unhappy  contest. 

<*  That  we  have  considered  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  gained,  and  the 
disadvantages  which  have  been  suffered 
by  his  Majesty's  armies,  and  those  of  his 
allies ;  the  progress  which  has  been  made, 
and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  to- 
wards reducing  by  force  of  arms  the  thir- 
teen revolted  provinces  in  North  America. 

^<  That  we  nave  further  considered  the 
present  state  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
thfit  part  of  the  world ;  how  far  they  are 
deficient  from  what  they  were  in  the  course 
of  the  last  campaign ;  and  how  it  may  be 
possible  to  render  them  adequate  to  the 
reduction  of  the  colonies  by  force  of  arms. 

.**  That  we  have  informed  ourselves  of 
the  number  of  old  corps,  and  of  their 
strength,  which  are  left  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  security  of  these  several 
parts  of  the  empire. 

**  That  we  have  also  weighed  the  re- 
sources which  may  be  expected  from  the 
bew  levies  his  Majesty  has  thought  proper 
to  direct ;  how  far  it  may  be  safe  to  spare 
any  more  of  the  old  corps,  or  how  far  the 
new  levies,  as.  yet  onlv  raising,  can  be  a 
recruit  for  the  army  in  North  America. 

^*  That  we  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  navy,  at  all  times  the 
great  bulwark  of  defence  for  these  king- 
doms, but  particularly  so,  while  so  great  a 
part  of  our  land  forces,  and  those  of  our 
allies,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  That-  we  have  examined  respectable 
merchants  upon  oath,  as  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  from 
captures  made  by  the  Americans,  and 
touching  the  effects  which  the  present  war 
has  upon  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom. 

**  That  we  have  considered  the  ex- 
pences  already  incurred,  and  those  which 
necessarily  attend  the  further  prosecution 
of  this  war. 

f*  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  in  the  in- 
vestii^ation  of  these  various,  great,  and  ex- 
tensive objects,  we  have  spared  no  pains  to 
obtain  just  and  true  information  ;  that  our 
enquiries  have  been  conducted  with  that 
temper  and  fairness,  which  is  most  likely 
to  obtain  truth,  to  produce  wise  counsel, 
and  to  give  weight  to  our  opinions. 


**  Tbait  as  it  is  our  peculiar  provbce 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  Mat 
ministers,  and  to  lay  before  his 
such  salutary  opinions  as  the  exigency 
affiurs  may  require,  ve  are  neoessitatnl 
offer  his  Majesty  the  following  dutifiil 
presentation  resulting  from  facts,  as  t 
nave  appeared  to  us  in  this  great  enquiiji 

**  That  according  to  the  returns  laid 
fore  this  House,  the  effective  numben 
his  Majesty 's  land  forces  in  North  Ai 
rica  in  1774>,  consisted  of  6,884  men; 
1775,  of  11,219 men;  in  1776, of 45 
men  ;  in  1777,  of  48,616  men. 

**  That  these  forces  had  the 
of  a  very  great  and  well  appointed  tram 
artillery. 

**  That  in  the  course  of  the  said  y 
there  were  employed  no  less  than  8S 
of  war  and  armed  vessels,  whose 
ment  of  men  amounted  to  22,837. 

**  That  no  grants  were  spared  by 
ment  to  enable  his  Majesty's  ministeis 
render  these  armaments  as  complete 
effectual  as  possible;   and  certaiidy 
country  n^ver  sent  out  a  greater  or 
respectable  force. 

**  But  great  and  respectable  as  it 
yet  after  three  years  trial  and 
successes  (among  which  have  been  vi 
ries  obtained  by  his  Majesty's  troops  i 
the  chief  American  army)  the  acqiusiti 
we  have  made  consist  only  in  two 
towns,  difficult  to  be  maintained, 
few  islands  on  the  coast,  while  all  the 
tinental  parts  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Taiir| 
Pensylvania,  and  the  whole  provinces  iC{ 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusets  Bay,  OiO'  i 
necticut,  the  three  counties  on  Ddavtrc^  | 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  SffA  I 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  still  remain  to  bt 
subdued.  > 

*<  That  there  have  been  sent  from  Great 
Britain  up^rards  of  60,000  land  forces,  ni 
22,000  seamen. 

**  That  the  loss  of  men,  by  death,  Is* 
sertion  or  otherwise,  in  Noith  America 
according  to  the  last  returns  laid  heM 
this  House,  had,  in  the  land  forMi 
amounted  to  19,381,  besides  5,396  pd* 
soners ;  and  that  there  were  at  that  tase 
4,639  sick. 

*<  That  the  loss  in  the  navy  appeared  ti 
have  been  4,314  men;  so  that  there  hd 
been  already  lost  to  this  country  at  tbe 
time  when  those  returns  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, no  less  than  29)031  men,  exdodis 
of  the  sick. 

'*  That  it  a|)peared  that  the  remnoi  ^ 
the  army  divided  in  Philmlelphia,  Nev 
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rky  Rhode  Island  and  Canada,  con- 
ted  altogether  of  no  more  than  36»7dl 
B  fit  for  duty,  officers  included. 
"  That  to  recruit  this  army  to  what'  it 
8  last  year,  will  require  a  reinforcement 
at  least  1 1,885  regular  old  troops. 
^  That  the  numbers  in  old  corps  in 
eat  Britain,  Ireland,  Gibraltar  and  Mi* 
rca,  together  with  the  new  levies  which 
I  raising,  appear  to  us  on  a  full  exami- 
don  of  all  the  various  services,  to  be 
rfi  at  not  to  render  it  in  any  degree  pru- 
Dt  or  safe  to  remove  any  part  of  the  said 
K)p8  to  America,  at  a  time  when  so  great 
psrt  of  our  land  and  sea  force  is  already 
that  remote  part  of  the  world,  at  too 
eat  a  distance  to  assist  this  country  in 
le  of  a  sudden  emergency. 
**  That  it  appeared  that  the  navy  in 
MTth  America  would  also  want  a  very 
est  reinforcement  of  ships  and  men. 
^  That  from  this  view  of  things,  we  are 
I  to  conclude^  that  if  the  whole  force  in 
orth  America  (which  for  these  last  two 
•n  has  been  so  greatly  superior  to  what 
•re  seems  to  be  any  possibility  of  making 
in  the  course  of  this  year)  has  made  so 
lie  impression  towards  the  reduction  of 
e  provinces  by  arms,  at  a  time  when 
lejr  were  very  deficient  in  military  prepa- 
tions  of  all  sorts,  had  neither  money, 
IDS,  ammunition,  magazines,  clothing, 
ictpline  or  governnlent,  when  the  assis- 
toce  they  might  receive  from  foreign  na- 
fns  was  far  less  than  it  has  been  since, 
id  is  likely  to  be  in  future,  by  the  avowed 
irt  which  France  has  taken ;  it  is  not 
Monable  to  suppose  that  they  may  now 
t  reduced  by  a  force,  which  we  cannot 
lake  even  equal  to  that  which  has  failed, 
ader  circumstances  in  every  respect  more 
iTourable. 

*<  That  with  regard  to  our  naval  stren|th 
I  Europe,  it  appears  that  far  from  being 
k  that  respectable  condition,  which  it  has 
^  been  officially  represented  by  the 
ftt  lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  course  of 
^  session,  that  essential  part  of  our 
^ngtb  is  no  ways  answerable  to  the  vast 
'■n^  expended  on  it,  or  to  the  various 
■d  extensive  services  whith  it  may  be 
•Ued  very  shortly  to  fuIBl. 
^  That  the  vahie  of  the  captures  made 
7  the  Americans  on  the  merchants  of 
>reat  Britain,  amount    to    upwards   of 

'I  That  the  Africah  trade  is  almost  an- 
^ra^Iated,  haviag  suffered  a  diminution  of 
^  laj  than  1,400,00«.  per  annum. 

"  That  tba  West-lndia  iskods  are  much 


distressed,  and  that  the  great  increased 
price  of  many  eteential  articles  of  trader 
and  particularly  of  naval  stores  and  in- 
surance, are  such  a  burthen  on  the  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom,  as  must  greatly 
affect  its  prosperity. 

<<  That  the  expences  on  account  of  this 
war,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  high 
ex  pence  of  a  peace  establishment,  as  it 
has  been  voted  of  late  years,  would,  with 
the  extraordinary  charges  not  yet  t>ro- 
vided  for,  amount  to  near  24  millions,  if 
peace  was  instantly  concluded ;  but  if  the 
American  war  alone  is  continued  only 
for  one  campaign  more,  the  additional  ex- 
pence  will  probably  amount  to  nine  mil- 
lions, making  in  all  S3  millions  expended 
in  this  contest.  Such  an  increase  of  debt, 
the  interest  of  which  is  equal  to  the  net 
produce  of  the  land  tax  at  S«.  in  the 
pound,  added  to  our  former  burthen^ 
will,  we  fear,  with  our  diminished  trade» 
be  difficult  for  this  country  to  support  with 
national  faith. 

**  That  we  have  made  some  enquiry 
into  the  manner  in  which  certain  parta  of 
this  enormous  expenditure  have  been  con* 
ducted,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the 
mode  of  contracting  and  engaging  for  the 
transports  and  supplies  of  the  army  has 
been  unusual  and  prodi^,  and  such  aa 
affords  ground  for  suspicion  of  corrupt 
management. 

<*  That  the  state  of  public  credit  is  truly 
alarming;  the  small  decrease  of  the  na« 
tional  debt,  amounting  scarcely  to  ten 
millions  in  the  course  of  15  years  of  peace, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  vast  increase  in 
times  of  war :  it  requires  no  calculationa 
to  prove  that  a  debt,  contiDually  augment- 
ing^  must  end  in  a  manner  we  are  unwilling 
to  think  on.  The  national  debt  has  in- 
creased 100  milHonsin  the  memory  of  many 
of  us ;  the  natural  period  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  sptem  appears  to  be 
at  hand.  As  one  principal  foundation  of 
credit  is  a  confidence  in  government,  we 
have  much  to  apprehend  under  ministers 
who  have  justly  forfeited  the  good  opinion 
of  the  nation;  the  want  of  confidence  com- 
plicated with  the  effects  of  this  enonnoat> 
and  enormously  growing  debt,  appears 
from  the  low  state  of  the  public  fbnds» 
and  from  the  discredit  of  tlie  new  loan, 
which  sells  considerably  under  par,  al» 
though  the  terms  given  this  year  for  six 
millions,  are  higher  than  those  which  were 
given  for  12  millions  in  1761 ,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  a  war  with  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  although  we  have  hitherto  had  no  fsK 
reign  war  wbatsoeven 
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<«  THat  from  this  melancholy  state  of 
facts,  we  see  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
present  system  of  reducing  America  by 
force  of  arms* 

'<  That  we  conceive  this  impossibility 
not  to  have  arisen  from  the  accidents  of 
this  war,  but  to  result  from  the  very  course 
of  nature;  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  servi- 
tude a  numerous  people  united  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties,  in  a  distant,  ex- 
tensive and  strong  country. 

**  That  we  conceive  that  his  Majesty 
and  the  parliament  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  prosecute  so  fatal  a  war,  but 
from  being  misled  in  the  information  they 
received  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  in 
America,  of  their  disunion,  and  of  the  pos- 
iibility  of  reducing  thepi  by  force  of  arms 
to^unconditional  submission,  and  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  before  a  complaint 
even  of  just  grievances  should  be  listened 
to. 

**  That  it  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  procure  correct  in- 
formation on  matters  of  such  high  impor- 
tance, and  to  have  laid  the  whole  of  such 
information  before  his  Majesty,  and  before 
parliament,  previous  to  their  proposing 
•uch  steps  as  have  led  us  into  our  present 
calamitous  situation. 

**  That  we  cannot  but  lament  that  when 
propositions  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
uitely  proposed  and  enacted,  were  three 
years  ago  rq>eatedly  offered  to  parliament 
in  both  Houses,  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
the  very  men  who  now  have  advised  greater 
concessions,  did,  upon  delusive  arguments 
and  fiilse  representations,  prevail  on  par- 
liament to  reject  those  propositions  at  a 
time  when  tney  would  probably  have 
been  successful,  and  might  nave  prevented 
the  prodigal,  and,  we  fear,  iruittess  waste 
of  so  much  treasure,  and  still  more  to  be 
lamented  effusion  of  so  much  blood. 

<<  That,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
can  give  his  Majesty  no  otherv  advice  than 
instantly  to  withdraw  his  fleets  and  armies 
from  the  thirteen  revolted  provinces,  where 
they  are  decaving  and  wasting,  where 
they  subsist  with  cufficulty,  coat  inmense 
amns  of  money,  can  answer  no  good  pur^ 
pose,  particularly  at  this  time  when  they 
aie  roochmranted  for  our  secnritv  at  home ; 
to  effectuate  oonciliatioa  with  the  colonies 
on  such  terms  as  may  preserve  their  good- 
•wiU,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  fu- 
ture greatness  dT  this  nation  may,  in  a 
greai  measure,  depend. 


<<  That  the  armaments  long  stoce 
paring  in  the  ports  of  France  and  ' 
and  the  late  declaration  of  the  Fi 
ambassador,  although  natural,  are 
choly  consequences  of  the  measures 
have  been  pursued,  and  make  it  int' 
sably  necessary  to  view  our  situation  ia 
new  light :  that  we  are  no  longer  to 
aider  ourselves  as  contending  solely 
dominion  over  others ;  we  are  to  look, 
our  own  safety ;  we  are  to  rescue,  if 
sible,  what  remains  of  this  empire, 
the  further  effects  of  those  measures 
which  it  has  been  reduced  to  its 
limits.     And  as  we  apprehend  that 
present  calamities  have  arisen  in  a 
degree  from  the  degeneracy  of  the 
and  a  departure  from  the  true  prii 
and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  it  wc 
highly  expedient   to  endeavour  at 
sober  well-digested  plan  of  public 
mation,  in  order  to  restore  the 
morals,  and  revive  the  original 
of  this  nation. 

**  That  we  think  it  our  duty  on 
to  his  Majesty  this  unhiqipy  but  true 
presentation  of  the  state  of  his  di 
to  express  our  indignation  at  the 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  who  have 
it ;  whO|  by  abusing  his  confidence, 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  crown ;  who^l 
their  unfortunate  counsels,  have 
bered  his  empire,  wasted  the  puUic 
sures,  sunk  the  public  credit,  in 
the  commerce  of  nis  kingdoms,  dii 
his  Majesty's  arms,  and  weakened 
val  power,  the  pride  and  bulwark  of 
nation;  whilst,  by  delaying  to 
the  differences  which  they  had 
amongst  his  people,  they  have  soSoreil 
alliance  to  take  place  between  the  foi 
subjects  and  the  antient  rivals  of 
Britain,  and  have  neither  taken 
to  prevent,  nor  formed  alliancfai  to 
teract  so  fbtid  an  union. 

<'  That  in  this  calamitous,  although 
trust  not  desperate  situation  of  public  i 
fairs,  thb  House  repbses  its  ultimate ' 
in  his  Majesty's  paternal  goodness: 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  look  ' 
to  the  priociples,  both  political  and 
tutienal,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Rev( 
firom  whence  we  have  derived  the 
ness  of  being  governed  by  princes 
illustrious  House :  that  he  will  reflect 
the  examples  of  his  predecessors  from 
auspicious  period,  daring  which  the 
penty,  the  opulence,  the  power,  the 
tory,  and  the  renown  or  his  throne  i 
nation,  haye  flouriabed  and  incrciScH  < 
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od  ail  example :  thaN^  win  particu- 
Ij  call  to  mind  the  circimistances  of  his 
Kision  to  the  crown,  when  he  took  pos- 
lioDofan  inheritance  fio  full  of  gloij, 
i  of  tlie  trust  of  preserving  it  in  all  its 
Ire:  that,  deeply  affected  with  these 
uiderationSy  he  ^ill  be  graciously  pleas- 
to  put  an  end  to  a  system  too  well  un- 
Rtood  in  its  nature,  and  too  sorely  felt 
h  effects,  which  by  the  arts  of  wicked 
n  has  prevailed  in  his  court  and  admi- 
tration,  and  which,  if  suffered  to  conti- 
B^  wiU  complete  the  miseries  which  it 
(begun,  and  leave  nothing  in  this  coun- 
wmch  can  do  honour  to  his  govern- 
Dt,  or  make  the  name  of  an  Cinglish- 
n  a  matter  of  that  pride  and  distinction 
vhich  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects  had 
imich  reason  to  glory  in  former  happy 
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Ifiscoimt  Weymouth  opposed  the  Ad- 
iSi  The  greater  part  of  it,  he  said, 
Misted  of  resolutions  which  had  already 
in  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  their 
Uiips,  and  had  been  rejected  by  a  con- 
ferable  majority;  that  the  very  same 
bns  operated  for  negativing  these  re- 
idons  when  thrown  into  the  form  of  an 
tess.  The  noble  duke  had  said,  that 
one  lord  had  denied  the  truth  of  each 
be  resolutions  when  urged,  that  there- 
)  it  was  allowed  on  all  sides  that  they 
^e  truisms ;  in  this  point  he  could  not 
fie  with  the  noble  duke ;  it  was  true  the 
rintions  were  not  controverted  when 
red,  but  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
r  were  admitted  as  facts ;  before  that 
Id  be  done,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
f  for  their  lordships  to  have  investigated 
&  with  a  much  larger  share  of  care  and 
e  than  they  had  bestowed  on  them; 
ii  in  fact,  they  were  deemed  inexpe- 
}t  to  be  agreed  to,  even  if  they  had 
D  well  founded,  and  therefore  their  real 
idation  in  fact,  had  not  been  considered, 

consequently  it  was  not  to  be  pre- 
yed that  their  lordships  were  convinced 
heir  being  true.  The  prayer  of  the 
Iress  was  of  two  parts ;  the  one  desiring 
Majesty  to  withdraw  the  troops  and 
t  from  America;  the  other  desiring 
Majesty  to  dismiss  his  ministry.  Botn 
these  points  had  before  been  agitated 

rejected,  by  the  previous  question 
ing  been  moved  upon  them,  and  car- 
•  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  same 
iments  were  still  in  force  as  had  been 
sd  against  it  before,  namely,  the  im- 
cy  of  the  measure,  and  the  improba- 
y   that   America  would  treat  about 


terms  of  conciliation,  when  this  country 
had,  by  an  act  of  her  own,  given  her  to 
understand,  that  we  despaireaof  conquest. 
Another  reason  which  now  very  power- 
fully spoke  against  it  was,  our  situation 
with  France ;  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  smallest  hint  of  our  -consciousness  of 
beine  incapable  of  resisting  an  attack 
highly  imprudent ;  and  as  there  was  not 
any  real  occasion  to  suppose  ourselves  in 
so  defenceless  a  state  as  the  noble  duke 
had  alleged,  it.  was  still  more  imprudent  to 
give  room  for  any  such  suspicion.  Be- 
sides, it  was  one  of  the  first  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  to  have  the  disposing  and 
directing  of  the  naval  and  military  force 
of  the  Kingdom;  but  if  their  lordships 
should  agree  to  the  Address,  it  would 
deeply  aftect  the  acknowledged  right  the 
King  has  over  his  fleets  and  armies,  and 
of  course  be  a  direct  invasion  of  the  exe* 
cutive  power. 

With  regard  to  the  other  object  of  the 
prayer,  the  dismission  of  the  ministry ;  it 
might  be  thought  rather  indelicate  for  him, 
who  was  in  some  measure  a  party  con- 
cerned, to  speak  to  it ;  as  those,  however, 
who  knew  him,  he  trusted  would  believe 
him,  when  he  declared,  his  employment 
was  the  last  object  of  his  consideration,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  violentMnjustice,  to  convey  to 
the  King  so  severe  a  censure  upon  his  ser- 
vants, before  they  had  been  heard  speak 
in  their  defence.  He  added,  that  it  was 
the  King's  prerogative  to  appoin't  his  ovi^n 
servants  ;  that  if  they  were  guilty  of  any 
misconduct,  they  were  open  to  public  in- 
quiry ;  and  if  convicted  upon  competent 
proof  were  certainly  objects  of  parliamen- 
tary complaint,  and  of  parliamentary  prayer 
for  removal.  It  had  been  said,  did  mU 
nisters  consider  their  places  as  their  free- 
holds ?  Did  they  hold  them  as  a  matter  of 
right  ?  Did  they  deem  their  dismission 
from  employment  a  punishment  ?  Certainly 
no.  The  King,  who  honoured  them  with 
his  commands,  could,  whenever  he  pleased, 
dispense  with  their  services ;  and  when  his 
Majesty  thought  proper  to  do  so,  no  one 
member  of  administration  would  think 
himself  punished. 

The  Earl  of  Chatliam  rose : . 

His  lordship  began  by  lamentine 
that  his  bodily  infirmities  had  so  long,  and 
especially  at  so  important  a  crisis,  prevent- 
ed his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  parlia- 
ment. He  declared  that  he  had  made  aa 
effort  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  hia 
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coDBtitution  to  come  down  to  the  House 
on  this  day  (perhaps  the  last  time  he 
should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  walls}  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  an  idea 
which  he  understood  was  gone  forth,  of 
yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America ! 

My  lords,  continued  he,  I  rejoice  that 
the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me ;  that  I 
am  still  alive  to  lifl  up  my  voice  against 
the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and 
most  noble  monarchy !  Pressed  down  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little 
able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  pe- 
rilous conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I 
have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  deprive  the  royal  ofiprine  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  the  heifs  of  the  prin- 
cess Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inheritance. 
Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise 
such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his  Majesty 
succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent 
as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we 
tarnish  tne  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ig- 
nominious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest 
possessions  ?  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that 
has  survived  whole  and  eptire  the  Danish 
depredations,  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the 
Norman  conquest ;  that  has  stood  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
DOW  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of 
Bourbon  ?  Surely,  my  lords,  this  nation  is 
no  longer  what  it  was !  Shall  a  people  that 
seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the 
world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  an- 
cient inveterate  enemy,  take  all  we  have, 
only  give  us  peace  ?  it  is  impossible ! 

I  waee  war  with  no  man,  or  set  of  men. 
I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments ;  nor 
would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still 
persist  in  unretracted  error;  or  who,  in- 
stead of  acting  on  a  firm  decisive  line  of 
conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions,  where 
there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name, 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare 
either  for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former 
cannot  be  preserved  with  honour,  why  is 
not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesita- 
tion i  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed 
of  the  resources  of  this  kingdoni ;  but  I 
trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  But, 
my  lords^  any  state  is  better  than  despair. 
Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ;  and  if  we 
must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men  !* 


*  The  followfii|r  Report  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham's Speech  upon  this  occatioD,  is 
taken  from  the  London  Magazine : 

The  E%t\  of  Chatham  followed  lord  Wey- 


[When  his  lordship  sat  down,  earlTeq 
pie  said  to  him,  <<  You  forgot  to  roentii 
what  we  talked  of^— Shall  I  get  mV*  LJ 
Chatham  replied,  **  No,  no,  I  wOi  doiti 
and  by."]  ' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  ndl 
viscount  (Weymouth)  objected  to  fl 
Address,  because  the  matter  contsuneij 
it  has  already  received  a  n^aiite;  si 
because  the  facts,  though  not  controtei^ 
were  not  proved.  The  noble  viscount  od 
have  totally  forgot;  for  ihe  propc^ui 
were  not  negatived,  but  postponed;  Q 
very  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  proTcdj 
If  they  had  been  negatived,  the  m 
viscount  well  knows  that  they  could  D«t  j 
offered. to  your  lordships'  consideratioi^ 
second  time,  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  The  truth  is,  my  lords,  that] 
propositions  were  acknowledged  to' 
many  truisms,  but  not  proper  to  bej 
sented  to ;  because  such  an  assent 
contain  »  ^11  parliamentary  ackni 
ment  of  the  weak  and  defenceless 
the  nation.  The  time  is  past  wheo 
an  argument,  if  it  ever  deserved  any 
tion,  can  avail.  France  has  alreadj 
clared  her  intentions ;  the  facts  are 
the  public  I  might  with  great  ji 
add,  France  knew  them  long  before 
were  either  known  or  acknowledged  h 
House.  But,  my  lords,  the  true 
for  postponing  to  resolve  them  at 
time,  or  for  not  admitting  them  ni 
come  out.  They  were  eany  foretold 
learned  lord  (Camden).  He  prop! 
that  when  the  ultimate  measure 
be  pointed  out,  the  House  would  hn 
premises  to  proceed  on.  The  facts 
that  such  was  the  state  of  our  army, 
&c.  that  we  could  no  longer  carry  on 
war  in  America  with  any  prospect  ofi 
cess ;  and  that  the  present  csjamit 
tuation  of  this  country  was  occasiooedj 
the  ignorance  and  misconduct  of  mii 
The  first  of  these  would  be  a  foof 
for  withdrawing  the  troops ;  the  last 
be  a  sufficient  ground  tor  the 
ministers.  This  was  the  prediction  of  J 
noble  and  learned  lord ;  and  such  isi 
conduct  of  the  noble  viscount, 
facts  the  House  could  not  come  to  a 
elusion.  The  last  point,  as  to  the  m 
of  fact  spoken  to  by  the  noble  vit 


mouth.    He  appesred  to  be  extnmriy 
and  spoke  with  that  difficoliy  of 
which  is  ihe  characteristic  of  severe 
tion.     His  lordship  began  with  decbria|[ 
his  ill  health  had  for  some  time  obliged  '^ 
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la^y  correfiponds  -with  the  other.  The 
Me  yfscount  tells  you,  that  although  the 
fcts  were  DOt  controverted,  they  were  by 
» means  admitted.    I  appeal  to  your  lord- 

J'  s  whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  case ; 
whether,  in  almost  every  instance,  they 
ere  not  admitted  as  so  many  truisms? 
at  even  though  the  noble  viscount  could 
H  support  this  assertion  on  the  ground 
Bhtt  taken  it  upon ;  would  it  not  be  a  fair 
gicai  inference  to  presume,  that  in  so 
KDin  an  investigation  as  that  of  an  en- 
ny  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  when 
itters  of  the  first  rate  consequence  came 
proof,  and  that  from  documents  lying  on 
Nir  lordships'  table^  that  whatever  was 

I 

test  himself  from  tlie  performance  of  his 
(riianiefitary  duty ;  he  rejoiced,  however, 
It  be  was  yet  alire  to  give  his  vote  against 
i impolitic,  so  inglorious  a  measure  as  the  ac* 
lawledgmentof  toe  indepenilency  of  America; 
id  declared  be  would  much  rather  be  io  bis 
tfe  than  see  the  lustre  of  the  British  throne 
misbed,  the  dignity  of  the  empire  disgraced, 
f  glory  of  the  nation  sunk  to  such  a  decree 
lit  oiQst  be,  when  the  dependency  of  America 
I  the  so? ereigDty  of  Great  Britem  was  ^iven 
U  The  earl  next  adverted  to  the  conduct  of 
e  court  of  France,  and  observed,  that  at  a 
Us  like  the  present,  he  would  openly  speak 
I  tentiments,  although  they  might  turn  out 
be  dangerous.  ^  As  a  rea^ou  for  throwing  off 
Mrre,  he  said  lie  did  not  approve  of  halting 
Iween  two  opinions,  when  there  was  no 
Udle  path ;  that  it  was  necessary  absolutely 
declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and  when 
e  former  could  not  be  preserved  with  honour, 
e  latter  ought  to  be  declared  without  besita- 
IB.  Having  made  this  remark,  he  asked, 
bere  was  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  nation,  that 
foreign  power  was  suffered  to  bargain  for  that 
Qmerce  which  was  her  natural  right,  and 
iter  into  a  treaty  with  her  own  subjects,  with- 
tt  instantly  resenting  Itf  Could  it  be  po^ible 
it  we  Were  the  same  people  who  but  sixteen 
Mrs  ago  were  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
e  world  ?  How  were  we  altered !  and  what 
\i  made  the  alteration?  He  feared  there  was 
neihiog  in  the  dark,  something  larking  near 
e  throne,  which  gave  motion  to  admioistra- 
Hi— something  unseen,  which  Caused  such 
nillanimoos,  such  timid,  such  dastardly 
nncils.  What !  were  we  to  sit  ddwn  io  an 
sominiqus  tameness  ?  to  say,  **  take  from  us 
bat  voo  will,  but  in  God's  name  let  us  be  at 
itce>"  Were  we  blinded  by  despair  ?  Could 
e  forget  that  we  were  Enfriishmen  ?  Could 
e  forget  that  the  nation  had  stood  the  Danish 
niptionsP  had  stood  the  irruptions  of  other 
^tions!  had  stood  the  inroads  of  the  Scotch  ! 
M  stocd  the  Norman  conquests !  bad  stood 
te  threatened  invasion  by  the  famous  Spanish 
rmada,  and  the  varioas  efforts  of  the  Bourbon 
[VOL.  XIX-] 


contained  inthose  documents  was  admitted^ 
because  it  was  not  controverted  ? 

The  noble  viscount  says,  the  prayer  of 
the  proposed  Address  consists  of  twio  parts : 
it  recommends  that  our  fleets  and  armies 
be  withdrawn  from  the  towns  and  coasts  of 
the  thirteen  revolted  provinces,  and  for  the 
removal  of  ministers.  I  grant  it ;  but,  says 
the  noble  viscount,  the  first  is  a  very  im" 
proper  restriction  on  the  roydl  prerogative* 
His  Majesty  ought  to  be  lefl  to  his  own 
determination ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  will  act  with  suitable  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety, in  directing  and  employing  the 
force  of  the  state  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Hie  second,  recommending  a  removal  of 
his  ministers,  is  equally  improper^  aind 

compacts !  Why,  then,  should  we  now  give 
up  all,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  our 
losses,  without  a  blow,  without  an  attempt  to 
resent  the  insults  offered  us  ?  If  France  and 
Spain  were  for  war,  why  not  try  an  issue  with 
them  ?  If  we  fell  afterwards,  we  should  fall 
decently,  and  like  men. 

Having  spoken  with  some  enthusiasm  upon 
these  points,  his  lordship  said  he  waged  war 
against  no  set  of  men,  neither  did  be  wish  for 
any  of  their  employments :  he  then  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  American  independency ;  and 
after  recalling  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  extent  and  revenue  of  the  estate  of  tho 
crown  of  England,  when  the  present  King 
came  into  the  possession  of  it,  Ssked  what  right 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  to  deprive  tho 
prince  of  Wales,  the  bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and 
the  other  risins:  hopes  of  the  beloved  royal  fa- 
mily, of  the  inheritance  of  the  thirteen  Ameri- 
can provinces  ?  Sooner  than  consent  to  lake 
away  from  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  princess 
Sophia,  what  they  had  a  legal  and  aatural 
right  to  expect  to  possess,  he  declared  be  would 
see  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  bishop  of  Osna- 
burgh, and  the  rest  of  the  young  princes, 
brought  down  to  the  committee,  and  hear 
them  consent  to  lose  their  inheritance.  The 
earl  declared  be  was  exceedingly  ill ;  but  as 
long  as  he  could  crawl  down  to  that  House, 
and  had  strength  to  raise  himself  ou  his 
crutches,  or  to  lift  his  hand,  he  would  vote 
against  the  ((iviosT  "P  the  dependency  of  Ame- 
rica ou  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain ;  aud 
if  no  other  lord  was  of  opinion  with  him,  he 
would  singly  protest  against  the  measure. 

With  regard  to  our  power  to  carry  on  the 
War,  or  commence,  a  new  one  with  France,^ 
there  were,  he  said,  means,  though  be  knew 
not  what ;  if,  however,  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  bis  advice,  he  would  i^ive  it  honestly  ; 
and  thooch,  from  his  excec*ng  ill  state  of 
health,  he  feared  he  had  uot  abilities  enough  to 
.  ensure  to  the  execution  of  bis  measures  the 
wished  for  success,  he  would  make  some 
amends  by  his  sincerity. 
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contains,  besides,  a  charge  against  minis- 
ters, and  recommends  condemnation,  with- 
out  the   parties  being  permitted  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence.    Now,  I  to- 
tally differ  from .  the  noble  viscount,  that 
recommending  to  withdraw  the  troops  im- 
plies any  restriction  whatever.     It  only 
relates  to  a  matter  of  state,  and  does  not, 
in  the  niost  remote  degree,  tend  to  tie  up 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign..    His  Majesty 
may  station  or  send  the  troops  to  any  part 
of  the  world  he  pleases :  the  advice  simply 
relates  to  the  employing  them  in  hostilities 
against  the  revolted  colonies.     The  noble 
viscount's  argument  relative  to  the  remo- 
val of  ministers,  is  no  less  ill  supported : 
he  presumes,  that  removal  imports  accusa- 
tion;   and  that  ignorance  or  misfortune 
amounts  to  criminality.    I  am  sure  he 
cannot  be  serious,  because  the  contrary 
has  been  the  constant  language  of  minis- 
ters  and  their  friends,  since  the  commence  • 
ment  of  the  present  enquiry.    If,  thei!, 
inability  or  misfortune  are  not  criminal,  a 
removal  on  those  grounds  cannot  import 
accusation,  much  less  condemnationr  Bat, 
my  lords,  independent  of  this,   I  can  see 
nothing  in  the  argument.     I  will  allow,  if 
removal  amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  charge 
should  be  carefully  made  and  fully  proved; 
but  is  that  the  case  at  present  ?  Mmisters, 
though  they  are  the  King's'  servants,  are 
likewise  the  servants  of  the  public.    The 
king  himself  is  to  be  considered  in  that 
light ;  he  is  the  first,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
no  more  than  the   first  magistrate;     If, 
therefore,    parliament    and  the    people, 
whose  servants  ministers  are,  disapprove 
of  their  conduct,  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  ought 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  king,  to  dismiss  them 
from  their  places  and  employments.    The 
noble  viscount  says,  that  charges  should 
be  accompanied  with  proofs.    If  he  wanta 
proofs  of  incapacity,  I  believe  your  lord-^- 
ships  have  been  amply  furnished  with  them 
m  the  course  of  the  enquiry.    If  any  more 
are  wanting,  look  to  the  present  perilous 
aituation  of  this  country. 

The  noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  for  whose 
person  and  opinions  I  entertain  the  highesit 
veneration,  thinks,  that  the  interest  and 
honour  of  this  country  unite  in  obliging  uar 
to  hazard  ewery  thing  in  securing  &e  de- 
pendency of  tlie  colonies ;  and,  as  a  ground 
ef  what  we  are  able  to  do,  reminds  us  of 
what  we  have  formerly  achieved.  Not 
one  of  your  lordships  has  a  more  grateful 
memory  of  the  services  performed  for  his 
oovmtrj;  by  that  noble  lord,  than  I  have : 


DehoU  on  the  State  offhe  ffatum--^  [ 

he  raised  its  ^orjy  reputation,  and 

cesses  to  an  height  never  b 

rienced  by  any  other  nation.    His  1 

ship's  name  (I  beg  his  pardon  for 

tioning  it)  the  name  of  Chatham,  wiU 

be  dear  to  Englishmen;  but  when  1 

this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  name 

Chatham  is  not  able  to  perform  imj 

lities ;  and*  that  even  high  and 

as  it  is,  I  do  not  think  that  the 

state  of  this  country  by  any  means 

with  what  it  was  when  the  noble  lord 

called  to  direct  our  councils.    Our  fii 

were  then  in  a   moat  floariahing 

through  the  abilities  and  inde&iigable 

of  that  truly  great  man  and  able  finaod 

Mr.  Petham ;   our  fleet  was  in  a  most 

spectable  condition,  and  under  the 

tion  of  a  most  able  naval  officer,  and  o 

member  of  this  House  (lord  Anson). 

influence  of  the  crown  had  not  yet  got 

the  alarming  height  it  has  since  arrived 

We  had,  for  the  most  part  of  the  war, ' 

France  singly  to  contend  with ;  and 

Spain  took  a  part  against  ua*  Fraose 

exhausted  to  the  lowest  ^b;  her 

i^as  almost  afinihilated ;  and  the 

part  of  her  colonies  in  the  new  wwl 

wrested  from  her^  and  in*  oarp 

We  had  then  America  for  us;  we 

now  America  against  us ;  instead  of  Gi 

Britain  and  America  against  France 

Spain,  it  will  now  be  France,  Spain* 

America  agakist  Great  Britain.     If 

noble  lord  had,  indeed,  pointed  out 

means  of  supporting  ourselves  in  socb 

unequal  contest^  I  should  readily  acqai 

in  his  lordiship's  sentiments;  bat  at 

lordship  has  not  only  omitted  to  pomt 

the  means,  but  has  acknowledgea  tbat 

knows  them  not,  I  presume  he  will  exi 

me,  if  I  adhere  to  my  former  opinioii. 

am  as  ready  as  any  man,  to  acknovledM 

and  repeat^  that  the  noble  earl  carried  i$ 

glory  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  pitch  dat 

had  been  known  at  any  former  period 

but  if  his  lordship  were  to  come  in  vatk 

he  would  come  in  under  very  di&rerf 

circumstances. 

My  lords,  there  is  not  a  person  pressfli^ 
who  more  sincerely  wishes  that  AasnM 
should  remain  dependent  on  this  coooti][» 
than  I  do.  But  as  I  am  convinced  tbilil 
is  now  totally  impracticable,  I  am  aoxiotf 
to  retain  them  as  allies,  becaose  if  ttef 
are  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  as,  ^ 
must  necessarily  throw  themsdfes  lot* 
the  arms  of  France  ;  and  if  we  go  to  «tf. 
with  France  on  account  o^her  late  treaty 
the  colonieB  wiU  took  upon  tbsasM 
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rond  in  bonour  to  assist  Nier.  What 
wpect  of  sacoesB  liave  we?  We  have 
It  11,000  men  in  the  course  of  the  last 
mfNiign.  Our  peace  establishment  is 
itween  5  and  6»0OO  short  of  its  comple- 
ent.  Make  this  up  out  of  the  new  corpri, 
lend  all  the  new  corps  to  America  to 
pair  the  losses  of  the  last  campaign ;  is 
are  one  of  your  lordships,  or  a  single  mi- 
lter present,  who  will  rise  and  say,  that 
ere  is  the  least  prospect  of  supposing, 
at  raw  undisciplined  troops  will  be  able 
i  efteet  what  veterans  could  not  ?  It  is 
Kurd  to  expect  success,  though  you  had 
}  power  but  America  to  contend  with, 
Btif  appearances  were  more  favourable, 
iw  can  money  be  raised  ?  You  are  now 
kfiged  to  borrow  money  in  the  third  year 
f  t  war,  at  a  higher  premium  than  you 
fere  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  late  war, 
tended  with  this  circumstance  too,  that 
leloan  was  then  twelve,  whereas  it  is  now 
I  millions ;  and  yet,  hrgh  as  the  pre- 
liim  is,  the  subscribers  are  considerable 
sen;  soconsidersible,  that  an  application 
K  been  talked  of  to  parliament,  to  in- 
pnnify  them  for  their  losses. 
The  noble  earl,  as  a  reason  for  inducing 
Bur  lordships  to  go-to^war,  talks  of  the 
jwtice  that  must  follow  to  the  inherent 
gtits  of  the  heir  apparent  and  his  brother, 
f  disposing  of  their  American  patrimony, 
sm  ready  to  assist  the  noble  lord,  not  m 
kdeavouring  to  recover  what  I  deem  now 
itaily  impracticable  ( I  mean  by  force  of 
^)  but  in  calling  to  a  severe  account, 
MHe  who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  loss 
rtheir  inheritance.  Much  has  been  said, 
{  a  former  debate,  of  the  provocation 
iven  by  France,  on  account  of  her  con- 
Bct  respecting  America,  to  prove,  that 
eare  compelled  to  resent  it,  m  the  most 
Mrited  and  direct  manner.  Queen  Eltea- 
Bth,  it  is  well  known,  openly  abetted  the 
ivolt  of  the  Spanish  Netherlimds,  in  the 
^  of  Philip  the  2nd,  and  assisted  them 
T  a  series  of  years,  with  men  and  money, 
^p,  £ur  from  resenting  it,  scarcely 
iemed  to  take  the  least  notice.  His 
inds  were  then  sufficiently  full ;  and  he 
iver  looked  upon  himself  bound,  either 
I  konour  or  policy,  to  create  more  ene- 
liesihao  he  was  able  to  contend  with; 
id  yet  Philip  was  at  that  time  the  most 
swerful  prince  in  Europe. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  to  reply,  but 
(brtwo  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts 
>  stand,  his  lordship  fell  down  in  a  swoon 
B  kis  seat,  an^  was  immediately  assisted 
f  the  duke  of  Cumberlandy  and  the  earis 
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Temple^  Stamford,  &c,  if  is  lordship  was 
removed  into  the  Prince's  Chamber,  and 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
immediately  attended  his  lordship.* 

*  The  foltowiog  Aecount  of  Lord  Chatham's 
IIIdms  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  taken 
by  memory  from  the  Conversation  of  a 
l^riend,  who  was  io^  the  House  at  the 
time,  and  saw  the  whole  transaction. 
■See  Seward's  Anecdotes  of  Distin- 
guished Persons,  vol.  3,  p.  383. 

"  Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  Hoase  of 
Lords,  leaning  upon  two  friends,  lapped  up  in 
flannel,  pale  and  emaciated.  Within  bis  large 
wig,  little  more  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aqui- 
line nose  and  his  penetrating  eye.  He  looked 
like  a  dying  oMin  ;  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure 
of  more  dignity :  he  appeared  like  a  being  of  a 
superior  spocies. 

^*  He  rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness  and 
difficulty,  leaning  on  his  crutche;.  and  sup- 
ported under  each  arm  by  his  two  friends. 
He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch  and  raised 
it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  aiid  said, 
<  1  thank  God  that  I  ha? e  been  enabled  to  come 
here  this  day— to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak 
on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed 
my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm— have  one 
foot,  more  than  one  foot  in  the  grave — I  am 
risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of 
my  coontry— perhapa  never  a^ain  to  speak  in 
this  House !' — A  prophecy  too  fatally  fulfilled ! 

"  The  purport  of  bis  speech  is  well  known. 
The  reverence— the  attention— the  stilloess  of 
the  House  was  most  affecling :  if  any  one  bad 
dropped  a  handkerchief,  -the  noise  would  have 
been  beard. 

**  At  first  he  spoke  in  a  very  low  and  feeble 
lone ;  but  aa  be  grew  warao,  his  voice  rose, 
and  waa  as  Jiarmonioua  as  ever ;  oratorical  and 
affecting,  perhapa  more  than  at  any  former 
period  ;  both  from  his  own  situation,  and  from 
the  importance  of  the  aubject  on  which  he 
spoke.  He  gave  the  whole  history  of  the 
American  war ;  of  all  the  measures  to  which 
be  bad  objected ;  and  all  the  evils  which  be 
had  propbeaied,  in  ooosequenoe  of  them  ;  add* 
ing  at  the  end  of  each,  *  And  so  it  proved !' 

'*  in  one  part  of  hia  speech  he  ridiculed  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion,  and  then  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  former  invasions.  '  Of  a 
Spanish  invasion,  of  a  French  invasion,  of  a 
Dutch  invasion,  many  noble  lords  may  have 
read  in  history ;  and  some  lonb  (looking  keenly 
at  one  who  sat  near  hitti)  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member a  Scotch  invasion.' 

<*  While  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  speak- 
ing, he  looked  at  him  with  attention  and  com- 
posore ;  b«t  when  be  rose  up  to  answer,  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  backwards. 
He  was  instantly  supported  by  those  who  were 
near  him,  and  every  ouc  nressed  round  bim 
with  anxious  solicitude.  His  youngest  son, 
the  bon.'  James  Pitt  (since  dead),  was  particu- 
larly actire  and  dever  in  assisUog  his  venera* 
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As  soon  as  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
this  public  calamity  subsided,  the  duke  of 
Richmond  rose,  and  after  giving  a  warm 
testimony  to  the  great  political  abilities 

^  and  integrity  of  the  noble  earl,  whose 
illness  had  caused  the  interruption  of  the 

'  debate,  and  acquainting  their  lordships  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  inform  them,  that  the 
noble  earl's  illness,  though  violent,  he  had 
reason  to  hope  was  but  temporary,  and  oc- 
casioned by  weakness  and  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  House,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  adjourn  the  debate  till 
the  next  day.  The*  House  unanimously 
agreed  to  it,  and  accordingly  adjourned. 

April  8.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  State  of  the  Nation, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  hav* 
ing  lamented  in  very  warm  terms  the  un- 
lucky accident  which  had  the  preceding 
day  caused  the  House  so  suddenly  to  rise, 
said  he  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  tbeur 
lordships  that  the  issue  was  not  likely  to 
prove  fatal  in  its  consequences,  as  appear- 
ances at  first  seemed  to  threaten ;  for  he 
h9dl^ned  since  he  came  into  the  House, 
that  the  noble  earl  was  much  better,  and 
that  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  soon 
seeing  his  lordship  in  his  place,  and  in  a 
capacity  once  more  to  serve  his  country, 
by  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  that 
House.  His  grace  then  reminded  their 
lordships,  that  his  motive  for  resuming  the 
fiubject  of  yesterday's  debate  was  merely 
to  give  any  of  their  lordships  who  might 
desire  it,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
question.  He  had  himself  so  fully  spoken 
to  the  several  objects  which  it  mvolved, 
that  he  should  not  think  of  troubling  them 
again,  unless  in  reply.  Tlie  motion  itself 
was  drawn  up  so  much  in  detail,  that  it 
called  for  very  few  arguments  to  support 


ble  father,  though  the  youth  was  not  more  than 
17  or  18  years  of  age. 

<*  Lord  Chatham  was  carried  to  Mr.  Ser- 
gent's  house,  in  Downing-street,  where  he 
was  accommodated  with  every  kind  and 
friendly  attention,  both  at  this  time  aud  on  a 
preceding  day,  when  he  had  attended  the 
House  of  Lordis,  some  weeks  before.  From 
thence  he  was  carried  borne  to  Hayes,  aod  put 
to  bed.  lie  never  rose  again !  Therefore  his 
death  may  be  properly  said  to  have  happened 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
great  political  duty :  a  duty  which  he  came,  in 
a  dying  «tate,  to  perform  I 

'*  Such  was  the  glorious  end  of  this  fireat 
man!"  * 


it.    On  the.  whole,  if  any  new 
should  arise  which  might  make  bis 
n^essary,  he  should  do  all  in  bis 
to  give  their  lordships  such  exp] 
as  the  matter  itself  might  call  for. 

The  £arl  of  Shdbume  began  with  psfi 
ing  very  high  compliments  to  their  for4 
ships,  on  the  great  attention  shewn  to 
noble  earl  ( Chatham  )  who  had  been 
ill  the  preceding  day.  He  said, 
conduct  upon  that  melancholy 
was  such  as  might  be  naturally  ex| 
from  persons  of  their  nice  and 
feelings,  and  was  worthy  of  the 
encomiums.  It  was  a  mark  of  respedyj 
well  as  of  humanity,  to  adjourn  the 
and  for  his  part,  looking  upon  himselC 
be  highly  interested  in  an  event  whidbi 
nearly  concerned  the  great  man 
to,  he  was  greatly  oblised  to  them, 
confessed,  he  was  much  alarm^  on 
occasion,  both  on  account  of  his  pei 
esteem  for  the  noble  earl,  and,  what 
of  more  consequence  to  their  loi 
and  the  nation,  the  &tal  consequence 
the  death  of  a  peer,  to  whose  wii  ~ 
abilities,  and  happy  and  fortunate 
tion  of  talents,  this  country  stood  so  hi| 
indebted,  and  whose  assistance  would 
this  perilous  moment  be  so  much 
He  assured  their  lordships,  that  it 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  hia 
have  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  qi 
tion  before  the  House  at  the  time,  so 
sibly  was  he  affected ;  nor  could  he 
yet  collected  hioiself  sufficiently  to 
to  the  subject,  if  the  cause  wbidi  first 
vented  him  had  not  been  removed  a 
great  measure ;  the  apprehension  that 
noble  earl's  illness  was  likely  to 
fatal :  his  apprehensions  were  m  part 
moved,  thank  God,  by  an  ^pearaoce^ 
the  noble  earl's  beuag  in  a  fiiir  way 
recovery. 

His  lordship,  by  way  of  iotr4 
gave  a  particular  account  of  his  own 
timents  respecting  America,   and  o^ 
previous  steps  he  took  before  be 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
was  resolved  to  have  the  noble  earl's 
nion,  pure  and  genuine,  unmixed 
compliment,  or  biassed  by  any 
regards.    He  accordingly  forbote  to 
his  own  opinion,  till  after  the  noble 
had  fully  given  and  explained  bis; 
was  mudi  pleased  to  fino,  that  it 
coincided  with  what  he  had  himsdf 
vered  in  a  debate,  a  few  days  aince  in 
House.    He  was  no  less  surprised  at 
matter,   than  the  qMUiner  in  which 
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lUe  earl  me  his  sentiments,  considerfflg 
I  state  of  health ;  so  sound  in  argument, 
qMrited,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  replete 
th  conTiction,  that  he  protested,  if  he 
d  before  doubted,  he  must  have  come 
ray  confirmed,  or  had  he  differed,  must 
ve  become  a  convert.  This  interview 
dk  place  before  he  last  spoke  on  the 
tnect,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  un* 
ruamentary  and  unfclecoming  the  respect 
^ovred  their  lordships,  to  trouble  them 
ih  the  opinions  of  persons  without  doors, 
s  acknowledged,  it  gave  him  great  plea- 
re  to  have  his  opinion  confirmed  by  so 
(h  an  aCithority  ;  and  he  thought  it 
Dper,  before  he  proceeded  to  consider 
I  several  parts  of  the  question,  to  make 
is  general  declaration,  that  after  ma- 
lely  considering  the  question  in  every 
Mible  point  of  view,  he  was  fully  con- 
iced  that  America  was  not  lost,  and  that 
var  was  inevitable.  If  the  result  of  his 
quiries  on  both  those  points  had  led  him 
adc^t  a  contrary  opinion,  he  would  have 
(eouously  recanted,  and  that  in  as  open 
1  explicit  a  manner  as  he  delivered  h\€ 
jpoal  sentiments,  which  he  found  him- 
I  obliged  to  adhere  to. 
After  passing  the  highest  compliments 
I  the  abilities,  patriotism,  and  vigour  of 
ad  of  the  noble  ^arl,  his  lordship  pro- 
tded.  He  laid  it  down,  as  the  basis  of 
vv  thin^  he  was  going  to  offer,  what 
iRom  htm  in  a  former  debate,  <<  That 
^  moment  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
\  aovereigniy  or  independencv  of  Ame- 
1,  ber  6un  was  set ;  and  that  he  thought 
his  conscience  a  war  with  France  was 
iToidable.*'  He  confessed,  he  differed 
m  the  majority  of  his  nearest  friends  in 
I  opinion.  He  differed  from  tliose  with 
om  he  lived  and  conversed ;  with  those 

0  atood  in  the  firmest  bands  of  intimacy 

1  friendship  with  him.  He  differed  < 
n  thoae  who  lived  under  the  same  roof 
h  him*  He  had  received  private  let- 
I  from  his  acquaintance ;  from  anony- 
■s  correspondents.  He  had  been  ad- 
sd,  intreated,  soothed,  admonished.  He 
I  been  warned  of  the  perilous  ground 
stood  on*  He  had  been  told,  What, 
1  joa  join  with  the  destrcyyers  and  be- 
fers  ofTyour  country  ?  Will  you  accept 

I  place,  or  join  an  administration  who 
re  already  proved,  in  such  a  variety  of 
tances,  their  wickedness  and  imbecility  i 
U  you  trust  where  you  haye  been  al- 
ily betrayed?    Will  you  hazard  your 

II  hoDoor  and  safety,  your  reputation, 
^f  the  very  existence  of  this  country,  to 


your  ofrtk  opinion  ?  These,  my  lords,  form 
but  an  imperfect  picture  of  the  solicita- 
tions, warnings,  dissuasives,  and  motives^ 
that  have  been  urged  to  induce  me  to 
change  my  opinion;  but  they  have  all 
proved  fruitless.  I  look  not  to  conse- 
quences. I  prefer  my  duty  to  every  other 
consideration.  1  look  upon  this  House  as 
my  home.  I  think  of  nothing  which  does 
not  directly  affect  me,  as  one  of  this  au- 
gust body.  I  know  that  no  honest  man, 
who  thinks  as  I  do,  can  lend  his  counts 
nance  to  administration ;  but  I  know,  too, 
that  in  this  House  I  am  bound  to  maintain 
whatever  is  right,  independent  of  every 
other  consideration.  I  have  not  been  con- 
cerned in  business  for  upwards  of  ten 
years.  I  know  the  madness  of  embarking, 
in  some  instances,  with  men  whom  one  does 
or  does  not  know ;  but  still,  though  no 
other  person  in  this  or  the  other  House,  or 
within  the  wide  domain  of  the  British  em- 

f>ire,  thought  with  me,  I  should  neverthe- 
ess  retain  my  present  opinion  alonef,  and 
continue  to  oppose  the  sovereignty  of 
America. 

But,  my  lords,  suppose  that  we  were 
willing  to  allow  the  claim  of  independence ; 
that  we  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  most 
essential  interests  of  this  country ;  are  we 
likely  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  laws  of 
eternal  justice  ?  Are  we  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  national  faith  ?  What  is  to  become  ' 
of  those  unhappy  men,  who  from  their 
loyalty,  no  matter  whether  right  or  wrong, 
have  lost  every  thine  in  defending  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain?  What  will  be- 
come of  the  infant  children  of  the  late  Mr. 
Penn,  the  descendants  of  that  great  man, 
the  proprietor  and  legislator  of  Pensylva- 
nia,  to  whose  abilities,  labour  and  atten- 
tion, America  owes  the  greatest  part  of 
her  present  power  and  opulence  ?  What 
will  become  of  the  property  belonging  to 
a  noble  viscount  in  my  eye  (lord  Wey- 
mouth) ?  or  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  lord  Bal- 
timore ?  What  will  become  of  those  men, 
who  have  been  compelled  to  fly  from  their 
native  country ;  and  who,  if  American  in- 
dependency should  prevail,  will  be  the 
first  persons  to  suffer  under  American  pro- 
scription ;  who  will  be  banished  for  ever 
from  their  native  country,  and  despoiled 
of  their  estates  and  possessions  ?  What 
will  become  of  the  most  useful,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  bodies  of  men  in  the 
nation,  the  merchants,  particularly  those 
of  the  city  of  London,  who  have  all  along 
conducted  themselves  in  so  candid  and 
moderate  a  noanner,  and  have  now  nearly 
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two  mfflions  of  propert]^  Ij^iog  ia  America  i 
All  these  seyeral  deecriptionB  of  men  must 
he  totally  rained,  or  materially  injured. 

My  lords,  these  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  misfortunes  we  must  feel,  and  the  in- 
justice we  must  inflict  on  the  innocent  and 
helpless :  a  small  part  of  the  disgrace  we 
must  incur,  should  America  be  declared 
independent,  or  should  we  tamely  put  up 
with  the  insults  offered  to  us  by  France. 
Suppose  we  should  declare  America  inde- 
penaent,  are  we  certain  that  America  will 
atop  short  in  her  pretensions?  Though 
the  people  at  large  may  rest  contented, 
are  we  certain  the  Congress  will  ?  I  have 
a  high  epinioB  of  the  Congress,  as  a  deli* 
berative  body.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  views  of  the  people  of  America 
are  limited  to  a  preservation  of  what  they 
-deem  their  own  proper  rights.  What  does 
this  prove  i  That  if  the  good  sense  and 
moderation  of  the  people  were  to  prevail, 
and  that  power  were  not  employed  to  im- 
proper uses,  nothing  but  a  mere  separation 
would  be  to  be  dreaded.  The  history  of 
mankind  holds  another  language.  The 
conduct  of  public  affairs  here  at  home,  has 
recently  proved  it.  A  few  men,  possess- 
ing the  power  and  offices  of  the  state,  em- 
ployed that  power  not  in  acts  of  justice  or 
sound  policy,  but  in  realizing  dreams  of 
senseless  unattainable  ambition ;  they  told 
the  nation  that  the  sword  should  never  be 
sheathed,  till  America  agreed  to  uncondi- 
tional submission.  Who,  then,  knows  but 
the  Congress,  when  they  have  attained 
their  object  of  independency,  may  look 
further ;  and  having  the  art  of  holding  out 
false  lights  to  the  people,  may  inspire  them 
with  expectations  of  conquest  and  extent 
of  dominion.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the 
remainder  of  America  must  fall.  I  have 
heard  it  whispered,  as  beinj^  a  subject  of 
the  petty  negociations,  earned  on  by  our 
phantoms  of  ministers,  that  St.  John's  and 
Cape  Breton  have  been  already  demanded 
by  American  agents.  Should  this  prove 
true,  away  jzoes  the  fishery  and  20,000 
seamen.  After  this  will  follow  the  West 
India  islands,  and  in  process  of  time,  Ire- 
land itself;  so  that  we  should  not  have  a 
single  foot  of  land,  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  island. 

The  noble  duke  who  has  taken  such  in- 
defatigable pains  in  the  course  of  this  en- 
quiry, and  to  whom  the  nation  stands  so 
highly  indebted,  difiers  very  much  from 
the  nob^e  earl,  and  from  those  sentiments 
which  I  again  avow  to  be  mine.  For  my 
part|  I  tmnk  the  no!>le  earl,  though  a 


martvr  to  illness,  and  scarcely  abk  f 
speak,  delivered  himself  like  an  able  si^ 
honest  man,  in  the  foregoing  port  of  0 
debate.    His  advice  was  full  of  wisdsa 
and  plainly  contained  the  senttmeots  ef^ 
man,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  ooii 
try ;  eager  to  preserve  the  rights  of  Hj 
crown  in  their  fullest  extent;  and 
to  maintain  the  ancient  established 
racter  of  the  nation,  by  instantly 
tlie  insult  offered  by  the  court  of 
The  noble  duke  wishes,  in  order  to 
the  hazard  and  expence  of  a  fbreign 
that  America  were  declared  iodepeodfll 
He  agrees  with  the  noble  earl,  thsit  thel 
suit  is  great ;  but  he  thinks^  Uiat  the  _ 
seiit  state  of  the  nation  renders  it  not' 
visable  to  seek  redress  for   this 
His  grace  has  observed,  that  the 
earl  said,  there  were  means,  but  he 
not  what.    I  am  precisely  of  the  sam 
of  thinking  with  the  noble  earl.    I 
there  are  means,  but  I  da  not 
specifically  to  point  them  out*    It 
the  proper  business  of  the  noble  eadi 
enter  into  the  detail  of  them.    His  ' 
ship  would  require  that  at  other 
he  would  call  to  one  man  for  an  armrj 
another  for  a  fleet;  he  "would  Ioqk' 
money  from  the  people;  and  be 
employ  the  means,  thqs  drawn  from 
different  channels,  efiectually.    The 
earl,  when  called  to  the  head  of 
during  the  late  war,  found  the  nadon  ii 
state  of  despondency.    It  did  not, 
ever,  long  remain  so.     France  sosa 
that  we  had  the  means,  and  that  we  taj 
how  to  use  them.    Religion  and  ~ 
will  always  inspire  the  inhabitants  of 
kingdom  with  an  ardour,  and  courage^  i 
perseverance,  that  will  lead  them  tt^ 
torvt  when  those  are  properly 
It  IS  the  business  of  a  minister,  to  putf 
proper  springs  in  motion ;  to  c^all  forth! 
spirit  of  the  people,  to  indooe  tbeai 
open  their  purses,  to  create  a 
in  his  measures ;  to  unite  the  hand 
purse,  to  warm  the  heart,  and 
the  understanding.     With  such 
war  need  not  be  feared,  nor  its 
dreaded ;  and  I  will  maintain,  that 
panied  with  such  circumstances,  an  ii 
diate  declaration  of  war  would  be 
the  wisest  as  well  as  most  honouraUei 
we  could  take;  and  the  most  likdfi 
preserve  peace,  and  of  obtaining 
This,  my  lords,  may  appear  par 
but  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to 
that  war  can  only  lead  us  to  a  safe 
honourable  peace,  and  to  the 
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srica.  The  noble  duke's  reply  of 
erday,  to  what  fell  from  the  noble 
,  was  founded  principally  upon  that 
eflsion  of  bis  lordship,  whicb  I  have 
ailaded  to,  **  That  there  were  means 
his  country  to  go  to  war  with  France, 
gh  he  knew  not  what.''  This  expres- 
the  noble  duke  misinterpreted^  and 
1  how  the  noble  earl  could  talk  of  the 
J  of  going  to  war,  when  in  the  same 
oty  be  acknowledged  he  knew  not  the 
IS  ?  The  expression,  my  lords,  I.  thinks 
iceedingly  defensible.  It  was  a  mere 
t  of  speakings  It  was  not  the  place, 
was  it  necessary,  that  the  noble  earl 
Id  explain,  in  the  hurry  of  debate, 
lisclose  plans  more  proper  to  be  con- 
td  elsewhere.  Possibly,  the  noble 
)  would  not  rest  contented  with  ge« 
I  sssertions ;  he  would  call  for  more 
Initial  proofii.  He  would  ask,  where 
the  men,  where  is  the  money  ?  I  an- 
^  big  grace,  I  see  the  bar  full  of  men, 
e  are  three  or  four  hundred  now  in 
Houde.  The  streets  of  London  are 
sf  men.  I  see  men  every  day  pass  in 
rds  on  the  Bath  road,  which  was  one 
lioaed  street  almost,  abounding  with 
engers,  horses  and  carriages,  till  the 
distresses  thinned  it.  Look  round 
OD  every  side,  and  see  what  a  scene 
wpulation  and  opulency  presents  it- 
Look  into  H>  de-Park,  St.  James's- 
!L  Look  into  the  city,  there  is  money 
igh  there.  Perhaps  the  noble  duke 
My,  though  there  is  money  enough 
h  the  minister  could  not,  notwitn- 
liag  all  the  plenty,  obtain  the  late 
but  on  very  disadvantageous  terms, 
ibe  noble  duke  consider,  there  is  an 
tial  difference  between  having  money, 
iding  it.  The  monied  men,  and  I 
^ery  wisely,  have  no  confidence  in 
int  administration,  they  will  not 
teir  money  in  such  hands.  No 
or  intelligent  men  would;  and 
T  dkl,  not  only  did  a  foolish  thing, 
lly  did  their  country  a  disservice, 
present  blundering  set  of  minis- 
Hgn:  let  honest  and  capable  men 
ir  places.  Men  capable  of  giving 
id  vigour  to  the  operations  of  go- 
it.  Let  the  present  paltry  prac- 
ff  petty  private  negociations  be 
>.  Let  every  thread  of  the  secret 
be  cut,  and  all  those  little  low 
of  -crafty  lawyers,  devised  by 
sooth  their  own  vanity,  be  aban« 
Let  the  public  be  convinced,  that 
loney  is  npnestly  and  fiurly  ex- 


pended;^ not  spent  in  private  jobs;  not 
wasted,  in  maintaining  a  set  of  servile  de« 
pendents,  or  corruptmg  the  repre8ent»« 
Uvea  of  the  people  in  parliament.  Let 
every  operation  of  government  be  m 
open  as  day>light;  and  then  any  loan  th« 
service  of  the  state  ma/  require,  will,  I 
venture  to  promise,  be  easily  obtahied.  I 
have  a  great  esteem  for  several  individuals 
in  France ;  but  though  the  people  of  this 
country  are  much  degenerated  nrom  what 
they  were,  I  would  have  the  noble  duke 
consider  the  sort  of  people  we  shall  hava 
to  contend  with,  infinitely  more  degene* 
rated  than  us,  should  a  war  ensue.  Men 
who  have  lost  all  that  love  of  glory,,  mi* 
litary  prowess,  and  superior  disdpUne^ 
which  was  known  to  prevail  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  14<th ;  I  profess,  I  be- 
lieve such  is  the  spirit  of  our  very  women, 
that  if  the  combat  were  left  to  them  alone^ 
they  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  driving 
the  French  out  of'  this  kingdom,  should 
they  attempt  to  invade  us. 

The  present  ministry  have  been  the 
ruin  as  well  as  disgrace  of  this  counttyw 
They  trifle,  they  negociate,  they  patck 
up ;  and  the  whole  of  their  evasiona  and 
tricks  is  but  a  patch*work,  formed  of 
shreds  of  pitiful  expedients.  The  whole 
of  their  conduct,  since  the  shameful  trans* 
action  about  Falkland's  island,  has  been 
entirely  in  this  way.  If  other  men  were 
at  the  helm,  France  dared  not  act  in  this 
manner;  her  ministers  know  it.  Ver- 
ffennes,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  France^ 
has  said  as  much  :  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority.  He  has  ludicrously  compli- 
mented them  on  account  of  their  political 
sagacity.  He  acknowledges  their  ways  to 
be  past  finding  out.  He  says,  no  man  can 
tell  the  next  uiing  they  mean  to  do;  and 
he,  or  some  other  of  the  French  cabinet, 
has  said,  whilst  the  present  ministers  stay 
in,  France  has  too  much  good  sense  to  go 
to  war.  This  country  should  have  long 
since  determined  for  peace  or  war.  I  have 
heard  much  of  invasions,  but  1  know 
France  and  Spain  both  to  be  vulnerable 
in  many  places.  But  four  years  since,  a 
revolt  might  have  been  easily  fomented  in 
Brittany ;  the  inhabitants  were  ripe  for  in- 
surrection. Much  is  said  of  the  disposi- 
tion and  compact  figure  of  France,  i  be- 
lieve they  are  far  from  being  so  united,  as 
some  persons  would  persuade  us.  Spain, 
in  many  respects,  is  equally  vulnerable.  I 
know  a  particular  part  cif  that  kingdom, 
which  I  shall  not  now  name,  where  she 
might  be  easily  and  successfully  attacked* 
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France,  in  the  early  staged  of  our  dis- 
pute with  America,  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  declare  herself  opeiily  and  di- 
rectly. Ministers  were  told,  day  after  day, 
that  France  would  interfere ;  France  did 
interfere ;  ministers  were  told  of  the  fact, 
till  the  noble  lords  on  this  side  of  the 
House  were  tired.  Every  species  of  apo- 
logy was  resorted  to ;  and  at  length,  when 
hard  pressed,  the  minister  of  the  day  rose, 

S^d  gravely  assured  your  lordships,  that 
e  had  received  the  most  satisfactory  and 
friendly  assurances  from  the  court  of 
France.  Ministers  were  blind,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  blind ;  they  acted  like  traitors 
or  ideots.  Instead  of  immediately  com- 
pelling France  to  desist,  they  presented 
remonstrances  of  the  most  mild  and  hu- 
miliating tenor,  and  bullied  the  United 
Provinces,  their  only  friends.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  their  whole  conduct,  they  crouched 
to  their  enemies,  their  natural  and  power- 
ful enemies ;  and  basely  bullied  and  in- 
sulted their  less  powerful  friends. 

The  very  worst  state  a  nation  can  pos- 
sibly fall  into  is  that  of  despondency,  as 
where  it  gets  root  to  any  great  degree,  it 
seldom  fails  to  terminate  in  ruin.  The 
history  of  Europe  exhibits  numberless  in- 
stances of  its  fatal  effects,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ought  now  to  avoid  it  as  its  bane,  for, 
I  profess  I  do  not  perceive  any  real  cause  to 
despond.  It  is  true,  danger  is  at  hand ; 
but  there  is  nothing  new  in  that.  If  we 
have  never  been  exactly  so  circumstanced, 
we  have  frequently  been  in  similar  situa- 
tions, and  have  always  surmounted  them, 
often  with  glory,  but  always  with  success 
on  our  part,  and  with  more  or  less  degree 
of  disgrace  on  that  of  our  enemies.  We 
had  the  means  to  repel  invasions,  and  de- 
fend ourselves  in  every  part  of  our  vast 
extended  dominions.  Common  sense, 
founded  in  uniform  experience,  directs  us 
to  adopt  vigorous  and  decisive  measures ; 
measures  that  may  convince  our  enemies, 
that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  nation  is 
roused;  that  England  is  not  only  deter-' 
mined  to  bid  defiance  to  all  those  who 
dare  insult  her,  but  to  follow  it,  to  shew 
that  she  still  continues  the  same,  with  an 
instant  proof  of  her  ability,  and  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  procure  atonement  for 
the  injurious  insult  she  has  received.  Not 
to  go  to  war,  and  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependency of  America,  my  lords,  would 
be  to  ratify  the  treaty  between  France  and 
America,  and  to  render  what  was  in  itself 
an  unnatural  compact,  a  natural  one.  I 
heartily  unite  in  opinion  with  the  noble 
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earl,  so  often  alluded  to  by  mesiDce  li 
who  wisely  observed,  that  there  wi 
halting  between  two  opinions;  Uoti 
was  no  middle  path  which  could  be  i 
with  honour  or  safety.    And  rarely  ] 
lordships  cannot  but  agree  with  me, 
none  but  the  most  pusillanimous  a^ 
stration  that  ever  held  the  reins  of  gore 
!  ment  would  think  of  temporizing  wi 
court  of  France,  and  by  little  undc 
communications,  and   private  e^ 
negociations,  endeavour,  in  order  to! 
their  places,  to  explain  away  the 
the  kingdom,  and  sacrifice  at  the 
time  its  most  essential  interests,  whesi 
conduct  of  the  King's-  mimsten  ooM 
be  direct,  spirited,  and  decisive;  sod 
distinguished  by  acts,  not  by  words; 
meas.ures  offeree,  not  by  the  h 
concession. 
>  As  to  the  measures  recommended^ 
the  motion,  so  far  as  they  stand 
nected  with  the  two  great  points  to 
I  have  been  speaking,  I  verily 
facts  enumerated  in  it   are  strictly  i 
and  fully  established,   according  to 
usual  mode  of  parliamentary  proof, 
that  the  censure  of  the  ministiy  com 
in  the  conclusion  is  roost  amply  n 
I  agree,  therefore,  heartily,  my  l( 
both  points ;  and  only  wish  to  hare  il^ 
sidered,  that  I  do  not  accede  to  the' 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  place  of aofi 
lord  in  administration.     It  is  danger^ 
succeed  some  men  in  office.    The 
pulled  down  the  house  of  the 
Ruyter,  who  had  so  ably  served 
his  profession,  as  a  seaman,  befoie) 
attacked  any  other;  and  that  great 
man  De  Witt,  who  had  acted  as  d 
viour,  was  torn  limb  from  limb  bj 
norant  and  enraged  mob,  as  a 
his  services ;   on  which  occasion  he 
the  most  exalted  proof  of  his  innooeoM 
firm  mind,  by  not  seeming  to  feel 
tures    inflicted  on    him     by  his 
murderers,  but  continued  to 
celebrated  ode  of  Horace,  beginoii 
the  words,  **  Justum  ac  tenacem 
vinim,"  &c.  while  he  was  going  to 
cution. 

We  now  feel  the  effects  of  the 
species  of  bad  government  ;    moi 
scarcefor  want  of  a  confidence  in  mil 
Great  quantities  of  coin  and  boHtoa 
been  sent  to  America ;    the  peopkj 
have  money,  either  hoard  it,  or  are 
to  part  with  it,    The  money  is  in 
tion,   but   a   spirit   of   distrust 
People  are,  to  be  sure,  much  dit 
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beir  opinions  as  to  the  .measures  proper 
»  be  pursued :  but  there  is  on! j  one  opi- 
im  entertained  of  the  present  ministers ; 
^ej  are  held  in  almost  universal  con- 
sinpty  if  not  detestation. .  The  city  of 
lOndcm,  which,  to  its  honour,  has  con- 
|pcted  itself  so  judiciously  throughout  this 
Buness,  contains  persons  of  both  descrip- 
nns.  I  do  not  deal  in  little,  private 
jbersy  or  secret  intelligence.  I  aespise 
^ery  kind  of  importance  drawn  from  such 
PK>urces  I  but  two  particulars  lately  came 
i  my  knowledge  (not,  I  do  assure  your 
^bipSy  of  my  Own  seeking)  which  wiO 
lew  the  different  dispositions  I  have  been 
picribing.  One  was^  an  intended  opera- 
pa  on  our  stocks,  which  would  shake 
iblie  credit  to  jts  lowest  foundations,  and 
i4uce  the  value  of  stocks  at  least  6  per 
n>f.  The  other  was,  for  a  spirited  at* 
ijk  upon  a  part  of  the  territories  of  the . 
pwtk  of  France,  which  if  made  must  prove 
focessful. 

iWhen  the  noble  duke,  my  lords,  asks 
i|^  the  means,  I  answer  him,  that  great 
^es  may  be  done,  by  opulent  and  spi- 
lecT  individuals.  There  was  a  time  in 
ich,  if  possible,  this  nation  stood  in  a 
perilous  situation  than  even  it  stands 
^ai  present,  and  yet  it  was  saved  by  the 
Ubiic  spirit  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
je  happy  exertions  of  a  few  patriotic  in- 
tviduals.  The  period.  I  mean  was,  when 
pain  threatened  to  invade  us  in  the  latter 
id  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
bain  was  to  have  borrowed  a  large  sum 
fifnoney,  in  1585,  to  victual  her  fleet,  from 
pe  baoK  of  Genoa.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
pard  of  this,  and  manaeed  matters  so 
txterously,  as  to  borrow  this  very  money, 
tbiok  40,000/.  by  which  means  the  Spa- 
lards  were  obliged  to  defer  their  project 
n  that  year ;  so  that  when  the  Armada 
Bt  to  sea,  this  country  was  in  a  state  of 
reparation,  and  tlie  event  is  too  well 
sown  to  repeat.  Thus,  by  the  zeal  and 
nod  sense  of  a  few  opulent  merchants, 
noDg  whom  sir  Thomas  Gresham  took 
le  lead,  this  country  was  preserved  from 
le  yoke  of  the  Spanish  tvrannj^,  or  from 
RBg  reduced  to  a  Spanish  province. 
The  noble  duke  asks,  what  can  one 
lan  do,  be  his  talents  ever  so  great  >  I 
01  remind  his  grace  what  one  man  did 
p,  in  the  very  affair  to  which  I  have 
0m  alludine:  uie  commander  of  our  fleet 
Mght  the  Spanish  armada,  contrary  to 
•  positive  instructions,  and  defeated  it. 
will  tell  his  lordship  what  one  man  did 
pon  a  more  recent  occasion;  Prince 
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Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  40,000  men, 
beat  the  French  with  100,000 ;  and,  by 
his  amazing  military  talents,  kept  the 
whole  land  mrce  of  France  engaged,  while 
we  were  making  conquests  of  their  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Prince  Ferdinand  was  but 
one  man,  but  then  he  was  one  of  those 
men,  who  are  very  extraordinary  persons, 
and  who  would,  if  occcasion  made  it  ne- 
cessary, be  of  most  essential  service  to 
this  country.  And  if  a  war  should  be  the 
consequence  of  the  present  misunder- 
standing, which  I  think  it  must,  I  know  no 
man  more  fit  to  call  to  the  head  of  our 
army  than  tliat  illustrious  prince.  I  am 
persuaded  it  is  not  the  characteristic  of  an 
English  general'  officer  to  be  jealous.  I 
know  there  are  many  able  general  officers 
in  my  eye,  but  I  know,  too,  they  are  too 
generous,  too  noble  minded,  too  much  at- 
tached to  their  country,  to  let  their  owa 
personal  pretensions  stand  between  such 
an  appointment,  and  the  national  interest 
and  preservation.  A  noble  lord,  for  whose 
military  character  1  have  a  very  high  opi- 
nion, and  who  has  been  lately,  1  under- 
stand, called  to  the  head  of  his  profession, 
{lord  Amherst)  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me« 
do  not  recommend  the  present  appoint- 
ment to  take  off  from  his  merit :  1  know  it ; 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  bv  his  coun- 
try ;  but  his  own  modesty  would  urge  him 
to  agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  the 
hint  I  have  now  thrown  out. 
My  lords,  I  say,  one  man  can  achieve 

§reat  things,  if  he  possesses  the  confi- 
ence  of  the  people,  and  by  that  bold 
can  call  forth  that  spirit  which  has  always 
proved  victorious  when  properly  and  juai- 
ciously  directed.  What  was  the  state  of 
Holland  in  the  celebrated  year  1672,  when 
obliged  to  fight  against  France  and  Eng- 
land united  ?  The  United  Provinces  were 
then  precisely  in  the  state  of  despondency 
that  Britain  is  now :  add  to  this,  that  her 
troops  and  fleets  were  undisciplined  and 
spiritless.  The  two  brothers,  Andrew  and 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  endeavoured  all  they 
could  to  rouze  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
situation.  One  of  them  turned  admiral 
himself,  and  fought  the  enemy,  but  no- 
thing would  do;  the  people  were  dege- 
nerate; all  military  discipline,  regula- 
tion, and  subordination,  were  at  an  end. 
Burghers  and  burghers'  sons  were  placed 
in  the  highest  ana  most  important  com- 
mands :  nay,  so  far  had  this  evil  spread, 
that  military  and  naval  officers  employed 
substitutes !  In  fine>  the  people  were  so 
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immersed  in   sloth^   corruption,  and   so    who  are  represented  at  Versaines/  as  met] 
overwhelmed  with  despondency,  that  12    so  mutable,  various,  and  so  contradi 
or  IS  straggling  soldiers  would  have  pos-    in  their  measures,  that  the  last  was 
cessed  themselves  of  a  very  strong  tort, 
which  led  to  the  capital,  if  a  servant 
woman  had  not  bravea  the  danger  alone, 
and   timely  pulled  up   the  draw-bridge. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  all  this  ? 
The  only  two  virtuous  men  in  the  republic, 
the  two  De  Witts^  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ill-founded  prejudices  of  .an  enraged  po- 
pulace. The  people  grew  desperate.  Oners 
nad  been  made  to  Louis  14,  their  con- 
queror, then  the   most  potent  prince  in 
Europe,  and  aided  by  England,  to  give  up 
every  thing,  but  just  to  retain  the  name  of 
Boverei^ty.  It  was  refused  by  tliat  haughty 
monarch  with  contempt.    Tnis  rouzed  the 
people  to  act  as  one  man.    Their  supine- 
ness  was  no  more ;  rouzed  from  their  po- 
litical lethargy,  every  man  became  a  sailor 
or  a  soldier;  and  the  event  corresponded 
with  the  means  employed.     Charles  the 
2nd  saw  his  error.     He  was  detached  from 
BO  unnatural  an  alliance.    Holland  once 
more  recovered  its  freedom,  and,  in  a  very 
few  years  after,  was  able  to  vie  with  the 
first  powers  in  Europe.    It  was  the  hish, 
political  knowledge  of  the  De  Witts  that 
proved  the  cause  of  their  unhappy  fate; 
as  statesmen,  they  could  never  be  per- 
suaded that.  Charles  the  2nd  would  have 
been  so  great  a  madman  or  ideot  as  to 
have  joined  France  in  forming  a  system 
of  power  which  must  have  ultimately  ended 
in  the  destruction  or  conquest  of  his  own 
kingdoms.     De  Witt's  ooservation,  who 
was  the  wisest  and  ablest  statesman  in 
Europe,  when  he  heard  Charles  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty  with  France,  so  evi- 
dently repugnant  to  the  interests  of  his 
crown  and  people,  was,  that  ^*  no  man 
could  possibly  pretend  even  to  guess  at 
the  extent  or  folly/'     I  confess  the  ob- 
Bervation  has   made   a  deep  impression 
on  my  memory.    I  have  oflen  revolved  it 
in  my  mind;   and  I  think  the  period  is 
sow  arrived,  when  it  may  be  applied  with 
the  strictest  justice.    It  points  airectly  to 
the  conduct  of  the  present  members  in 
administration,  who  seem  determined  to 
push  their  folly  farther  than  any  men  in 
office  had  ever  done  before.    Indeed,  it 
may,  by  some  of  their  advocates,  be  urged 
in  their  favour,  as  tending  to  mislead  our 
enemies ;  for  I  have  heard  more  than  once, 
that  the  principal  difficulty  with  the  French 
cabinet  nas  been  to  explain  by  system, 
what  has  hitherto  remained  inexplicable, 
the  conduct  of  the  British  admimstration ; 
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such  a  nature,  that  no  man,  unless 
sessed  of  the  spirit  of  divination, 
tell  what  the  ncfxt  would  be. 

My  lords,  our  ministers^  if  they 
that  name,  seem  in  a  state  of  stoj 
They  see  ruin  approaching,  anc 
one  measure  to  prevent,  or  even  arrest 
progress.    They  neither  prepare  for 
nor  war.    They  know,  they  must  : 
that  an  invasion  is  intended.    I  have 
repeated  advices,  within  these  three 
that  the  coasts  of  BritUmy  and  Nor 
are  lined  with  troops.    Inhere  is  not  a] 
son  who  has  lately  left  that  country, 
whom  I  converse,  who  has  not  assaredi 
of  the  fact.    What  is  the  nominal 
The  servtis  servi.    What  are  those 
with  and  in  subordination  to  him  ? 
servi  servorum  of  this  phantom  of 
and  -mock  importtoce.    What  has 
employers  desired  them  to  ssn^  ?  HiatJ 
court  of  Spain  will  not  join  Inranoe. 
arrival  of  a  courier  from  Madrid  is 
nounced  !   These  are  the  jojrM  ti< 
the  stocks  rise  one  per  cent.  tiU  the 
trick  is  detected,  and  they  fall  to~ 
former  price.    Then  again  it  is  wl ' 
I  we  are  to  have  no  war.    It  cannot 
the  whisperers,  if  America  is  dedaiedj 
dependent.    Here  again  is  another  1 
fuge.    Were  I  to  resort  to  conji 
should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  latter 
the  case*    Ministers  here  are  dlenft; 
will  not  speak,  or  they  know  nothh 
minister  in  the  other  House  has 
credit,  even  with  his  greatest  fneods 
admirers.    He  is  never  of  the 
nion  two  days  running,  or  even 
the  same  debate.    No  man,  in  or 
the  House,   pays  the  least  atteotioa^ 
what  he  says.    He  says  JEuiy  thing, 
course  says  nothing.    ^<  I  would  noti 
the  ghost's  word  for  a  ducat,"  isaa 
pression  extremely  applidable  to  him. 
It  is  not  even  their  tricks,  evasionsi 
successive   contradictionst  that  so 
surprize  me,  as  their  total  inattenl 
national   security.     Do  they  know 
length  of  coast  that  is  to  be  de' 
That  Plymouth,  which  is  almost  h 
will  require  10,000  men  for  its 
Portsmouth  as   many   more ; 
and  the  county  of  Kent  an  equal 
ber  i  Are  ministers  ignorant,  that  fi\ 
French   should   make    good   a   laodf 
that  there  is  not  a  single  post  froo 
water-side  to  the  metropolis  but  pn^ 
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%  b  the  neighbourhood  of  some  bouses 
1 1  should  be  sorry  to  see  disturbed, 
opposed  to  mean  the  royal  palaces.] 
^ministers  know,  that  a  chain  of  posts 
i^dbe  kept  up  from  Lpndon  to  Harwich  ? 
^  Newcastle,  a  place  of  the  first-rate 
portance,  lies  exposed.  It  is  300  miles 
;  and,  to  properly  secure  it,  and  the 
Item  coast,  a  chain  of  posts  and  com- 
inlcation  should  be  kept  up  between 
irwicfa  again  and  Newcastle.  New- 
itle  should  be  paid  particular  attention 
and  strictly  guarded.  France  knows 
It  importance  of  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
In^hood  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves.  It 
Xj  pos8ibl)r  be  urged,  that  by  these  pub« 
I  communications,  I  may  be  throwing 
I  hints  to  the  enemy,  and ,  instructing 
where  to  land.  Were  the  French 
iorant  of  these  particularF,  the  objection 
|ht  be  plausibly  made.  I  am  certain  of 
contrary ;  the  French  do  not  stand  in 
of  such  information.  These  hints 
jb  intended  for  ministers,  to  inform  them 
\  what  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 

?r  are  totally  unacquainted  with  and 
repared  for.  The  ministers  of  Great 
istain,  I  believe,  are  ignorant  of  these 
Mrticulars ;  the  ministers  of  France,  I  am 
broughly  persuaded,  are  not.  I  would 
fcanobleauke  over  the  way  (duke  of 
mil)  if  Scotland  is  in  a  proper  state  of 
£iice ;  or  if  it  has  either  men  or  money 
)  put  it  in  such  a  state  ?  I  believe  the 
pble  duke  will  hardly  reply  in  the  affir- 
wtive.  The  truth  is,  admmistration  have 
Mt  all  credit  with  the  people.  The  rai- 
Ai  are  ordered  out ;  some  of  them  are 
(ready  embodied ;  yet,  such  is  the  cha- 
Icter  of  the  finance  minister  with  the  peo- 
k,that  he  is  afraid  to  appl^  to  them  for 
lone^  to  pay  the  militia,  either  from  the 
M  imoracticability  of  procuring  it,  or 
^ng  obliged  to  give  ^o  high  a  premium 
I  would  sufficiently  point  out  the  absolute 
Kc^ity  of  removmg  him  from  his  pre- 
ent  situation. 

In  this  state  of  despondency,  had  I  an 
opportunity  of  advising  his  Majesty,  I 
rould  advise  him  to  try  what  could  be 
woe  with  the  Whigs.  Scotland  and  Man  • 
wester  have  been  tried  sufficiently  already, 
^e  Tories  have  been  applied  to,  and  con- 
Joed  in.  I  do  not  approve  of  exclusive 
uttioctioDs  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
^y  nor  at  any  time,  much  leas  at  such 
•^ons  as  the  present,  when  even  the  very 
ttistence  of  the  nation  seems  to  be  rather 
Mzarded,  sooner  than  apply  to,  or  even 
veceive  assistance  from  some  of  its  best 


friends.  I  would  advise  ministers  to  aban- 
don all  party  proscription,  and  write  to  the 
country  gentlemen  of  weight  and  fortune 
in  the  several  counties,  though  they  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  Whigs.  State 
to  them  the  real  situation  of  public  affairs, 
demand  their  assistance  where  it  may  be 
necessary.  Offer  those  honours  and  ad- 
vantages which  it  is  in  your  power  to  be- 
stow. Combine  and  connect  every  party 
and  description,  of  men.  Leave  a  way 
open  for  every  man  to  enter,  and  every 
man  will  enter  and  co-operate  in  the  sup- 
port of  government.  A  noble  lord  near 
me,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  mention  his 
name,  the  earl  of  Effingham,  whose  zeal 
and  unwearied  attention  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  have  secured  him  the  venera- 
tion and  esteem  of  all  ranks  of  people,  has, 
I  am  told,  offered  his  services,  in  person, 
to  the  sovereign.  I  know  no  more  than 
what  the  newspapers,  or  common  conver- 
sation inform  me  of;  but  I  am  told,  he  was 
looked  on  coolly,  and  that  some  others 
have  nearlv  stood  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. If  It  be  so,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  and 
am  certain,  such  a  conduct  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  weak,  if  not  evil  advice.  I 
imagined,  that  his  own  personal  merit,  his^ 
disinterested  conduct,  would  have  secured 
him  a  different  kind  of  reception.  I  was 
led  to  hope,  that  his  name,  the  highly  re- 
spected name  of  Howard,  and  his  descent 
from  that  great  hero,  the  first  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
destroyed  the  Spanish  armada  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  would  have  drawn  a 
degree  of  respect  and  attention  due  to  such 
pretensions. 

The  noble  duke  thinks  the  surest  way 
to  secure  the  friendship,  if  not  dependence 
of  America,  will  be  to  relinquish  it  for  the 
present.  The  noble  duke  will  excuse  me, 
for  thinking  it  a  most  extraordinary  mode 
of'securing  a  sceptre,  to  resign  it.  Power 
and  dominion  are  too  flattering  in  their  na- 
ture, to  be  either  parted  with,  or  returned 
on  such  terms.  In  my  opinion,  you  would 
only  arm  America  with  a  weapon  you  will 
never  again  be  able  to  get  possession  of; 
it  would  prove  a  poignard,  to  wound  this 
country,  which  you  could  never  again,  by 
your  greatest  efforts,  be  able  to  recover 
from  her  grasp.  The  proposition  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  passage  in  a  modern  comedy^ 
between  a  duke  and  a  sharper :  the  former 
is  supposed  to  give  the  latter  20  guineas ; 
the  sharper  returns  21 ;  so  this  kind  of 
exchange  increasing  on  both  sides,  conti^ 
ques  for  some  time,  till  the  sharper  at 
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length  nma  away  with  the  whole.  Such  a 
scheme,  my  lords,  was  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  a  play  or  a  farce,  as  a  caution  to 
young  people  not  to  play,  or  warn  them 
not  to  plav  with  strangers ;  but  it  would 
be  grossly  ludicrous,  if  it  was  to  be  adopted 
in  a  system  of  politics,  which  was  to  de- 
termine the  interests,  if  not  the  fate,  of  a 
great  kingdom.  Who  ever  yet  heard  of 
borrowing  or  lending  a  diadem  ?  The  idea 
is  absurd;  the  plan  is  idle  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  conduct  of  this  country,  respecting 
Holland,  has  often  been  introduced  into 
debate  on  this  subject,  particularly  by  the 
noble  duke;  and  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  it,  to  prove  the  propriety  of 
forbearing  to  resent  the  insult  offered  to 
us  by  France.  I  do  not  mean  the  last  pe- 
riod of  Dutch  history  alluded  to ;  I  mean 
the  conduct  of  queen  Elizabeth,  relative 
to  the  frequent  apologies,  and  the  seeming 
good  understanding  which  subsisted  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  while  Elizabeth 
was  publicly  supporting  the  Dutch  in  their 
revolt.  In  answer  to  Uiis,  I  shall  just  re- 
mind his  grace,  that  though  war  was  not 
actually  declared,  the  assistance  given  to 
the  revolted  subjects  was  equal  on  both 
aides;  for  while  England  was  fomenting 
disturbances  in  the  Netherlands,  Spain  was 
doing  the  same  in  Ireland,  and  actually 
invaded  that  kingdom  with  a  very  consi- 
derable naval  and  military  force. 

The  facts  which  introduce  the  present 
motion  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  and  contain  matter  not  of 
a  dangerous,  nature,  unless  your  lordshi|)s 
should  be  persuaded  to  believe  the  most 
improbableof  all  absurdities,  that  the  in- 
formation  which  came  out  in  the  course 
of  the  enquiry,  was  not  known  to  France. 
The  same  objection  would  have  lain  against 
a  great  part  of  what  fell  from  me  this  day ; 
but  it  is  to  the  last  degree  farcical.  The 
French  know  the  ground,  posts  and  pas* 
sages  between  London  apd  the  sea  coasts, 
I  will  not  say  better,  but  at  least  as  well  as 
the  most  experienced  of  our  own  generals. 
The  French  are  equally  well  informed  as 
to  the  state  of  our  army  and  navy.  In- 
deed, I  believe  I  need  not  hesitate  to  say, 
much  better  than  we  are.  But  now  I  am 
up,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  matter 
which  astonished  me,  and  which  came  out 
in  prooC  I  confess  I  looked  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  confidence  and  insolence  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  When  a 
war  was  threatened  with  France,  and  a 
noble  duke  (of  Bolton)  reminded  his  lord- 


ship of  his  boastings,  and  how  fiv  short  tfat 
fleet  was  of  being  in  a  state  of  '  ' 
his  lordship  said,  **  To  be  sure  the 
was  not  as  well  manned  as  he  could 
He  could  not  help  it;  he  had  done 
thing  in  his  power ;  but  it  was  imp 
to  remedy  the  evil,  as  America  retiuned 
their  service  above  ^,000  qf  those 
men,  which  in  former  wars  we  used 
have  to  man  our  navy."  Good  God!  i 
possible  to  bear  such  evasions?  SbaR  it 
m  the  power  of  men  in  high  offices  to 
lure  the  nation  into  measures  of  the 
perilous  nature ;  to  encourage  it  irom 
to  time,  to  proceed  upon  previous  ei  ^ 
ments;  and  when  the  instant  comes 
the  nation  is  just  at  the  eve  of 
plunged  into  a  war,  the  event  ol  w 
may  determine  its  Existence;  shall 
same  men  be  so  daring,  to  endeavour 
shift  the  responsibility  off  their  own  si 
ders,  and  tell  you  that  they  acted 
teriidly,  under  the  wing  of  the  public 
sels,  and  are  not  answerable  for 
quences?  It  is  not  the  business  oi 
House  to  call  such  men  to  account.' 
is  the  duty  of  the  other  House.  But 
is  the  other  House?  Can  public 
ever  be  procured  through  so  foul  and 
rupt  a  channel  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
justice,  while  that  House  is  under  the  i 
mediate  controul,  and  at  the  devotion 
the  minister  ?  Can  impeachments  be 
pected  to  C(xne  from  pensioners,  com 
tors,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  needy  dej 
dants?  Let  us  but  recollect  what 
here  the  other  day,  when  on  an  inqoifyi 
into  the  shameful  jobs  respecting  the  c 
tract  for  transports,  the  ministers  sent 
very  contractors,  clerks  and  dependantt 
insult  this  House  with  made-iq>  tales  is 
cover  their  own  corruptions  and  iniquitiefc 
Before  this  country  or  its  constitution  i( 
recovered,  that  corrupt  House  must ' 
new  modelled.  It  is  at  present  die  souse' 
of  all  corruptions  and  misfortunes ;  and^ 
all  other  means  should  fail,  the  people  wir 
probably  rise,  and  drae  their  corrupt  mT 
venal  representatives  nrom  their  seats.  1 
shall  never  submit  to  the  doctrines  I  hM, 
heard  this  day  from  the  woolsack,  diil^ 
the  other  House  are  the  only  repressa** 
tatives  and  guardians  of  the  peopleV* 
rights.  I  bol£y  maintain  the  contraiy.  t, 
say  this  House  are  equally  the  represeots* 
tives  of  the  people.  They  hola  the  l9^ 
lance ;  and  if  they  should  perceiye  two  of' 
the  branches  of  the  legislature  unite  ia 
oppressing  and  enslaving  the  people,  it  it 
their  duty  to  interpose  to  preye&t  it. 
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Hie  noUe  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
Ie)  in  the  debate  which  Opened  the  bu- 
ng of  this  day,  asserted,  that  your  lord- 
^  were  mcompetent  to  make  any  al- 
Ition  in  aMoney  Bill,  or  a  Bill  of  Supply, 
bould  be  glad  to  see  the  matter  fairly 
1  fUliy  discussed,  and  the  subject 
Night  forward  and  argued  upon  prece- 
It,  as  well  as  all  its  collateral  relations, 
bould  be  pleased  to  see  the  question 
iy  committed,  were  it  for  no  other 
ion  but  to  hear  the  sleek,  smooth  con- 
ctors  from  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
lit,  come  to  that  bat  and  declare,  that 
f,  and  they  only,  could  irame  a  Money 
i;  and  they,  and  they  only,  could  dis- 

0  of  the  property  of  the  peers  of  Great 
lain.  Perhaps  some  arguments  more 
|lnhle  than  those  I  heard  this  day  come 
pi  the  Woolsack,  to  shew  that  the  Copa- 
Im  have  an  uncontroulable,  unqualified 
it  to  bind  your  lordships'  property,  may 
irged  by  them.  At  present,  however, 
^  leave  to  differ  from  the  sentiments 
iiered  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord ; 
Hotil  the  claim,  afler  a  solemn  dis- 
fon  of  this  House,  is  openly  and  di- 
ly  relinquished,  I  shall  contmue  to  be 

Sinion,  that  your  lordships  have  a  right 
ter,  amend,  or  reject  a  Money  Bill ; 

1  to  prevent  an  improper  or  oppressive 
being  laid  on  the  people  and  your- 

tt :  and  I  trust,  that  if  such  a  doctrine 
|lld  come  to  be  ever  pressed  or  tena- 
lily  maintained  by  the  other  H,ouse, 
'  this  inherent  right  of  controul  will 
^  be  abandoned  by  your  lordships, 
so  far  a^ree  with  the  noble  viscount 
eymouth}  that  the  Address  consists  of 
parts,  to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  for 
removal  of  ministers.  If  the  first  is 
at  to  lead  to  the  independence  of  Ame- 
r  I  shall  certainly  be  against  it.  I  re- 
;  what  1  before  Urged  so  strongly,  that 
fependence  of  America  should  never 
jiven  up.  As  to  men,  I  shall  ever  pre- 
lieasures  to  men.  I  a^ee  with  the 
b  earl  (of  Chatham)  m  his  opinion, 
di'for  no  man's  place  or  employment ; 
t  can  never  accede  to  the  argument  of 
noble  viscount,  that  to  dismiss  the 
ent  ministry,  would  be  punishing  or 
oring  them  without  proot.  Is  not  our 
ent  situation,  a  full  proof  of  the  wick- 
»8  and  imbecility  of  administration  ? 
t  not  they  done  every  thing  to  amuse 
lament,  to  deceive,  to  mislead  them ; 
do  they  not  yet  endeavour  to  cling  to 
r  places?  Have  not  they  planned  a 
nusfibn,  anned  with  certain  powers,  to 


treat  on  certain  terms  ?  J)o  not  they  knovf 
beforehand  that  this  commission  must  mis* 
carry  I  Is  not  America  previously  told  to 
insist  on  independence  ?  Are  not  ministry 
and  their  friends  silent ;  and  preparing  ta 
surrender  the  sovereignty  and  glory  ofHthis 
country  ?  Where  are  the  high  tokens  of 
approbation  gone,  which  I  heard  echoed 
from  every  courtly  corner  of  this  House, 
the  last  day  I  took  the  liberty  to  deliver 
my  thoughts  on  the  present  subject  I  A 
solenm  stillness  pervades  these  benches, 
which  on  the  last  day  resounded  with 
marks  of  the  highest  approbation.  There 
are  many  other  reasons,  my  lords,  whic^ 
serve  to  convince  me,  that  declaring  AmVr- 
rica  independent  would  be  rash  and  im- 
politic. The  thirteen  united,  states  form 
at  present  a  republic  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  that  republican  states 
are  always  averse  to  war.  If  they  should, 
as  1  fear  they  will,  f^om  their  present 
temper  and  former  provocations,  reject^ 
the  offers  we  are  about  to  propose  to  them, 
they  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
government,  insensibly,  by  degrees,  bend 
towards  peace.  In  that  view,  my  advice 
would  be,  to  let  them  alone,  and  they  will, 
in  time,  even  from  motives  of  convenience 
and  interest,  return  to  an  alliance  with 
this  country.  They  will  naturally  cultivate 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace ;  they  will 
be  desirous  to  bind  and  heal  those  wounds 
which  are  bleeding  from  the  ravages  of 
war;  and  they  wiu  discover,  as  soon  as 
the  heats  and  resentments  which  it  has  ocr 
casioned  have  subsided,  the  danger  as  well 
as  impolicy  of  their  treaty  with  France, 
which,  if  obstinately  adhered  to,  might 
prove  their  own  destruction,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  mother  country. 

My  lords,  whatever  the  strength  and 
resources  ofthiscountrytnay.be,  they  can 
never  be  happily  or  effectually  employed, 
without  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
executive  government  and  the  people  at 
laree.  A  reform  of  manners,  both  public 
and  private ;  of  the  other  House  in  parti- 
cular, who  at  present,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  the  scrvUe  followers  of  the 
minister ;  ready  to  obey  every  mandate  he 
thinks  proper  to  issue ;  totally  immersed 
in  tlte  deepest  and  dirtiest  ways  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  lost  to  every  sense  of  their 
own  duty  and  constitutional  impprtance  in 
the  state.  Though  I  have  strong  expeo* 
tations  that  Ameripa  is  not  finally  lost, 
but  rather  believe  it  will  once  more  return 
to  its  connection  with  this  country^  1  b^yt 
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no  hopes  from  the  commUsion  now  going  | 
out,  nor  the  acts  on  which  it  is  founded. 
In  my  opinion,  the  commissioners  will  re- 
turn to  Europe  as  they  will  leave  it,  re  in- 
Jectdf  and  that  the  whole  scheme'  will  turn 
out  as  it  was  really  designed,  nothing  but 
a  mere  pitiful  plan  of  the  pi^esent  ministry, 
to  amuse  the  nation,  and  prolong  for  a  few 
months  their  ministerial  existence— or  by 
gaining  time,  attempt  either  to  divide  the 
colonies,  in  hopes  to  carry  into  execution 
their  original  design  of  enslaving  them, 
or  if  that  should  miscarry,  endeavour  to 
continue  their  own  power,  by  at  length 
m&king  a  formal  surrender  of  America,  on 
account  of  its  recovery,  either  by  force  or 
treaty,  beins  no  longer  practicable.  It  is 
not  yet,  mv  lords,  too  late.  The  first  step 
I  would  advise,  is  to  do  America  ample 
justice ;  to  convince  the  people  of  that 
country  that  we  were  sincere,  tnat  we  were 
in  earnest ;  that  we  wished  to  come  to  an 
undisguised  reconciliation,  framed  on  the 
most  comprehensive  bottom,  and  built  on 
the  most  solid  and  permanent  foundation. 
To  secure  their  liberties  beyond  the  power 
of  former  or  recent  claims.  Such  a  plan, 
my  lords,  ought  to  be  prevalent,  and  ex- 
tend its  influence  through  every  depen- 
dency of  the  British  empire,  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Ireland,  &c,  which  would 
render  London  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  Asia,  and  America. 
Undoubtedly,  my  lords,  in  respect  of  Ame- 
rica, such  a  scheme  would  for  a  time 
meet  with  a  strong  opposition.  There  are 
doubtless  several  in  that  country  who  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  contest,  and  who  from 
ambitious  views  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
aggrandizement,  would  oppose  it;  and 
would  set  their  preachers  and  orators  to 
work,  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  independent;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  if  we  acted  candidly, 
judiciously,  and  direct,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  easily  brought  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, a  matter  I  fear,  &t  many  strong  rea- 
sons, which  can  never  be  effected  by  the 
present  ministry;  the  system  by  which 
they  are  uoheld,  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  hold  their  appointments,  being  totally 
incompatible  with  the  frame  and  spirit  of 
this  government.  Tliese  dangerous  com- 
binations of  men,  linked  together  for 
counteracting  the  designs  of  the  constitu- 
tion; for  vesting  an  unnatural  power  in 
the  hands^  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  employ 
it  to  their  own  personal  purposes,  and 
thereby  setting  up  a  distinct  interest  from 
that  of  the  people.    All  these  dark  and 


crooked  purposes  must  be  abandoned 
fore  we  can  expect  to  succeed  in 
measure  pacific  or  hostile.    Eveiy 
must  miscarry  so  long  as  this  plan  is 
hered  to.    Tms  government  will  never  i 
clear  of  the  various  difficulties  which 
on  every  side,  unless  the  system  of  i 
be  annihilated;  till  the  court  scribbi 
are  silenced  or  dismissed  from  the  Ut 
to  the  lowest ;.  from  the  querist,  ei 
to  write  down  and  vilify  general 
down  to  the  lowest  mercenary  scribblers 
the  day ;  till  the  lawyers  and  coi 
ers  are  sent  to  their  professions, 
and  desks,  and,   till  every  low, 
under-hand  {>art  of  the  present 
court  system  is  entirely  abolished. 

Besiaes  the  impolicy  of  declaring 
rica  independent,  my  lords,  I  pei 
agree  with  the  noble  earl,  who,  in  a 
words  yesterday,  though  presed  i 
with  infirmity,  spoke  with  so  much 
nity  and  wisdom,  there  would  be  a 
injustice  in  such  a  declaration,  not 
with  respect  to  the  heir  s^parent  to 
crown,  the  duke  of  Osnaburgh,  and 
severed  descendants  of  the  princess  ~ 
and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants,  bat  to( 
veral  families,  the  natives  of  this 
who  once  possessed  great  landed  pr 
ties  in  the  colonies.  1  took  the  libextj ] 
point  out  a  few  of  those  soon  after  1 
but  if  I  were  to  enter  intoparticulariii 
were  to  have  full  information  upon 
subject;  the  consequences  of  a 
and  the  confiscations  which  it  wouldbei 
ductive  of,  I  am  confident,  would  a[ 
your  lordships  most  deplorable. 
I  desire  no  man's  place  nor  emploj 
yet  if  ministers  were  to  demand 
vice,  I  would  readily  go  to  the  privji 
cil  and  give  them  my  sentiments 
would  not  however  go  alone,  they 
possibly  consider  me  as  a  spy,  and 
visit  might  prove  equally  dii 
myself,  and  to  those  to  whom  it  wa»i 
In  fine,  my  lords,  nothing  will 
under  the  direction  of  the  nreseot 
nistration.  They  are  despisea  or  exc 
without  doors ;  they  have  lost  the 
confidence;  the  system  of  govei 
must  be  changed,  and  established 
stronger  basis.  I  repeat  again,  Ae 
yers  and  comnds^  the  present  cood 
public  business,  must  be  sent  bade  to 
proper  vocations,  or  their  originil 
rity.  America  must  obtain  justice 
curity,  and  whatever  difficulties  nw 
to  obstruct  it,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
again  be  happily  united  to  Great  fi 
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he  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  to  the 
i  lord's  speech.  He  said,  men  it  was 
^  were  in  that  House  and  out  of  it, 
^t  abundanpe;  and  monej,  as  the 
b  lord  has  said»  abounded  in  private 
bf.  But  when  a  war  was  determined 
\  it  became  necessary  not  to  trust  to 
r  eye,  in  point  of  numbers,  nor  esti- 
i  me  populousness  of  those  kingdoms 
be  people  you  saw  in  that  House,  in 
lloD  streets,  or  on  the  road  to  Bath. 
Iltt  generally  believed  that  France  con- 
1^  twenty  four  millions,  Spain  six  or 
p^  and  America  three.  What  had  we 
JBDose  to  that  number  in  Great  Britain 
jreland?  Little  more,  he  believed, 
( eight  millions.    He  allowed,  that  if 

ica  was  with  us,  notwithstanding  the 

ity  of  numbers,  we  might  be  equal 

whole  House  of  Bourbon;    out 

not  (Mily  detached  from  us,  but 

ly  put  in  Uie  scale  against  us,  he 
t,  to  hazard  so  unequal  a  contest, 

be  madness  in  the  extreme. 

grace  assured  their  lordships,  that 
more  sincerely  wished  that  Ame- 
iBight  return  to  her  former  connection 
itbis  country  than  he  did ;  but  it  was 
^practicability  in  one  event,  the  dan- 
the  other,  and  the  injustice  of  com- 
ber by  force  of  arms,  that  all 

\y  operated  .upon  his  mind,  and  in- 
id  him  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
Fto  get  dear  of  all  those  difficulties, 

rbe  at  once  to  declare  her  indepen- 
He  said,  suppose  Great  Britain  had 
UDg  to  interrupt  her,  and  that  she 
pid  prevail  in  the  contest,  would  such 
iPDDection  be  either  a  desirable  or  a 
kable  one  ?    Most  certainly  not.    If 

E'  sest  on  our  part  was  to  be  the  conse- 
ce  of  the  contest,  the  Americans 
A  be  slaves;  and  even  though  they 
is  slaves,  the  expence,  trouble,  and  ha- 
t  of  keeping  them  in  such  a  state  of 
^  subjection,  would  cost  this  nation 
le  money  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
iDce  any  advantage  we  could  possSily 
't  from  such  a  dominion. 
|Kb  grace  observed,  that  the  noble  lord 
Ded  much  of  the  vulnerable  parts  of 
Dce  and  Spain.  If  there  were  no  other 
Itres,  nor  stronger,  for  entering  into  a 
'»  than  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
^  sudden  attacks  and  debarkations  on 
|r  coasts,  those  would  weigh  very  little 
li  him.  He  remembered,  that  in  the 
ffse  of  the  late  war,  he  served  in  com- 
fy with  the  noble  lord  on  one  or  more  of 
^expeditions;  and  be  imagined  they 


saw  nothing  on  that  occasion  sufficient  to 
enc  ourage  them  to  a  repetition  of  the  same 
species  of  warfare. 

He  observed,  the  noble  lord  avowed  hia 

E reference  of  measures  to  men.  So  did 
e,  when  measures  stood  in  opposition  to 
men.  It  is  true,  the  noble  lora  censure  d^ 
in  a  very  able  manner,  the  conduct  of  the 
present  ministry ;  but  what  did  that  cen- 
sure amount  to,  when  his  lordship's  sene- 
ral  sentiments  went  to  an  indiscriminate 
approbation  of  those  of  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  the  preceding  day  I  The  noble  earl 
said,  he  desired  no  man's  employment ;  he 
wished  for  no  man*8  place.  All  he  found 
fault  with  was  <  unretracted  error.'  His 
grace  appealed  to  the  noble  lord,  whether 
the  phrase,  unretracted  error,  did  not 
fairly  import,  that  the  noble  earl  had  no 
objection  to  unite  or  support  the  present 
ministers,  on  condition  that  they  retracted 
their  errors  }  If  measures,  not  men,  meant 
this,  he  fully  understood  what  was  in- 
tended. 

His  grace  observed,  much  had  been 
said  and  relied  upon  in  argument,  by  the 
noble  lord,  on  our  abilities,  on  what  we 
were  able  to  do  against  the  common 
enemy ;.  yet  a  great  part  of  the  noble  lord's 
own  argument  went  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  superior  force.  His  lordship  called 
for  a  much  superior  force  to  any  thing  we 
could  procure  for  several  months,  even  for 
the  defence  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  He  asked  a  noble  duke  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  whether,  in  case 
of  an  attack  in  Scotland,  he  had  either 
men  or  money  to  repel  such  an  attack  ? 
The  silence  of  the  noble  duke  implied  a 
negative.  The  same  question  might  be 
extended  to  Ireland,  which,  by  all  ac- 
counts, was  in  a  most  defenceless  condi- 
tion. The  noble  lord  had  observed,  very 
pointedly,  that  although  the  militia  were 
called  out  and  ordered  to  be  embodied^ 
y^t  such  was  the  state  of  public  credit, 
that  the  minister  was  either  afraid,  or  could 
not  procure  money  to  pay  them.  What, 
then,  said  his  grace,  does  the  argument  of 
the  noble  lord  and  noble  eatl  amount  to  i 
The  latter  says,  he  wages  no  war  with,  per- 
sons, but  with  unretracted  error :  and  the 
noble  lord  says,  that  measures,  not  men,  are 
what  he  looks  to.  Surely,  the  noble  lord 
will  not  say,  though  war  was  declared  to-mor- 
row, that  the  present  ministers  could  have  a 
more  effectual  support  than  they  have; 
consequently  his  lordship  will  confess,  that 
even  good  and  necessary  measures  cannot 
prove  succe^ful  ia  the  hands  of  the  pra- 
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sent  mipisters.  His  grace  proved,  that 
either  his  lordship  must  declare  in  favour 
of  American  independence,  and  peace  wi|h 
France,  or  give  up  men,  as  connected  with 
measures :  for  in  many  instances,  parti- 
cularly in  the  present,  measures  cannot  be 
separated  from  men ;  the  former,  however 
expedient,  wise,  or  necessary,  must  fail, 
while  the  execution  of  them  is  intrusted  in 
fiuch  hands  as  now  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. He  contended,  that  he  repeated 
no  Tliore  than  the  noble  lord's  own  argu- 
hients ;  for  they  all  went  to  prove,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  what  had  been  now  as- 
flerted.- 

His  grace,  after  describing  very  fully 
our  internal  state,  and  the  powers  we  had 
to  contend  with,  supposing  we  should 
drive  France  into  the  arms  of  America, 
declared,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
fhink  of  going  to  war  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  or  expect  to  impress  the  minds 
"of  his  hearers  with  conviction,  that  this 
country,  after  having  proved  herself  inca- 

Eable  to  prevail  over  America  single- 
anded,  could  stand  any  chance  of  victory 
in  a  contest  with  France,  Spain,  and  Ame- 
rica, united.  He  declared,  he  wished  as 
sincerely  as  any  one  of  their  lordships,  or 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  for  a  speedy 
accommodation  between  Great  Britain 
9nd  America,  without  making  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  the  dependency  of  the  latter ; 
but  fatal  experience  had  put  it  past  a 
doubt,  in  his  mind,  that  things  were  gone 
too  far  for  such  a  desirable  event  to  take 
place.  He  should  have  been  much  better 
pleased,  if  the  noble  lord,  instead  of  launch- 
ing forth  into  a  description  of  ideal  men 
and  money,  had  shewn  l^Ow  America  was 
to  be  regained;  how  the  thirteen  states 
now,  even  by  the  noble  Iqrd,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  independent,  were  to  be' 
brought  back  to  allegiance  And  depen- 
dency  on  this  country.  He  saw^  no  pros- 
pect of  it ;  and  therefore,  being  anxious  to 
render  America  at  least  a  friend  to  Great 
Britain,  had  thrown  out  his  ideas  as  to  the 
oest  means  of  doing  it.  He  begged  the 
noble  earl,  as  well  as  their  lordships,  to 
consider,  that  America,  if  not  the  friend  of 
Great  Britain,  must  necessarily  become 
the  friend  of  France,  and  of  consequence, 
could  not  stand  neuter  with  regard  to  us. 
Suppose,  added  his  grace,  that  matters 
were  not  in  the  perilous  state  that  they 
really  are ;  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  last  campaign  had  been 
still  more  successful  than  it  was,  that 
America  was  likely  to  submiti  and  that 


France  had  not  interfered,  I  declare, 
one,  that  I  do  not  entertains  wish 
America  was  forced  into  submissioD,! 
will  give  my  reason  for  makine  thb 
claration.    The  conduct  of  this  ooi 
for  some  years  past,  has  obvioodj 
such  as  tended  to  reduce  America  to 
vility,  to  slavery ;  every  measure  U\ 
nistration  was  calculated  to  wound 
freedom  of  the  colonies ;  and  it 
but  little  argument  to  prove,  that  at' 
as  America  is  enslaved.  Great 
loss  of  liberty  will  be  at  hand.    Ej 
of  this  very  galling  circumstance,  wloti 
immense  expence,  what  a  heavy  bi 
would  it  be  to  this  country,  to  keep  so 
tensive  a  continent  in  a  state  of  slai 
None  but  the  weakest  of  politicians, 
but  the  worst  of  men,  would  ever 
dreamt  of  aiming  at  a  purpose  so 
festly  unjust,  injurious,  and  destrucCiisI 

The  noble  earl  had  mentioned 
Ferdinand  as  a  great  general, 
mated  a  wish  that  he  was  at  present 
on  to  take  the  command  of  that 
which  was  to  defend  the  kingdom, 
noble  earl  had  mentioned  the  priQce, 
the  one  man  whose  abilities  and 
united  had  been  the  cause  of  an 
40,000  men  beating  an  army  of  1( 
He  could  not  help  differing  from  the 
earl  in  both  points.    He  believed  fev 
tories  were  owing  either  to  the 
valour  or  the  single  experience  of 
man.    If  the  instruments  under  him 
not  equal  to  the  task  achieved,  the 
tempt  would  necessarily  prove 
A  smaller  army  might  beat  a  larger; 
then,  not  only  the  men  must  be  wdi 
ciplined,  and  full  of  spirit,  but  the 
second  in  command,  and  those 
down  to  the  very  subalterns,  must  be  i 
pable  of  giving  effect  to  the  plan  of  dj 
leaders,  and  by  a  proper  co-opera^oaj 
vigorate  and  support  the  efiorU  of 
whole  army.    He  had  his  eye.  on  a 
earl  who  served  under  prince  Ferdk 
and  to  whom  he  verily  believed  a 
part  of  the  prince's  success  last  war 
justly  to  be  ascribed.    That  noble 
(Waldegrave)  was,  in  his  opinion,! 
pable  oftaking  the  commana  of  our 
and  conducting  it  successftilly.  in 
invasion,  as  any  German  prince  in 
tendom ;  and  he  never  could  consent 
treat  the  service  of  foreigners  in  our 
while  so  many  able  English  ofBcen 
unemployed. 

The  Larl  of  Shdlmrne  said^  as 
the  French  ambassador  delivered  ths 
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Intre  paper,  tbey  should  have  given  im* 
Uiate  orders  for  the  striking  of  some 
UliTe  blow  at  France;  some  sudden 
bky  that  would  serve  efifectually  to  draw 
\  attention  from  making  an  offensive 
fi  eidier  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  to  the 
iCiection  and  securit]^  of  her  own  coasts 
(distant  dependencies*  Ministers,  ig- 
toit  as  thev  were,  roust  know,  that 
lice  was  vulnerable  in  the  West  Indies. 
kie  the  troops  and  fleet  under  general 
tferd  Howe  must  have  proved  success- 
[  He  had  seen  an  officer  of  rank  and 
ience,  lately  returned  from  Phila- 
is,  who  assured  him  that  the  army 
was  composed  of  veteran  troops, 
commanded,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
"ine  and  good  order.  This  army 
eet  might  be  ready  to  proceed  on 
service  against  our  natural  enemies 
in  the  next  month,  if  they  should 
[ve  their  orders  in  time ;  and  having 
|ual  force  to  oppose  them,  whatever 
they  were  sent  on  must  be  crowned 
success.  The  noble  duke  had  wished 
he  would  shew  in  what  manner  Ame« 
was  to  be  regained  without  our  agree- 
to  her  claim  of  independency.  He 
give  their  lordships  his  opinion; 
be  thanked  the  noble  duke  for  call- 
for  it  Leave  the  Americans  to  them- 
I,  and  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt  but 
would  soon  send  commissioners  to 
terms  to  Great  Britain.  There  was  a 
necessity  which  would  force  Ame- 

tto  come  back  to  an  alliance  with  this 
try.  She  could  not,  however  artful 
ji  might  gloss  over  the  matter,  be  so 
I  to  ail  sense  of  her  own  interest  as  to 
jnnue  dependent  on  France.  She  would 
^  see  the  false  bias  she  had  taken, 
town  interest,  her  own  ease,  her  own 
jpiness,  would  point  it  out ;  and  the  con- 
nence  would  be,  that  all  cause  of  ani- 
lity and  contention  ceasing,  she  would, 
bttiotives  of  sound  policy,  at  length,  of 
[  own  accord  offer  terms  to  England, 
\  Doble  duke  had  alluded  to  earl  W^de- 
le,  as  having  materially  assisted  prince 
jdinand  in  his  success  last  war.  He 
\  exceedingly  willing  to  do  the  noble 
1  ample  credit  for  his  bravery  and  skill, 
I  military  man;  but  neither  took  away 
'i  the  merit  of  prince  Ferdinand,  wHo 
one  of  those  men  rarely  to  be  met 
;  he  had  scarcely  ever  read  of  a  ge- 
ta)  so  truly  expert,  both  in  the  cabinet 
i  m  the  field,  so  wonderfully  able  both 
E generaland  a  neffociator,  except  the 
sous  John  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
[VOL.  XIX.] 
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he  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  officer 
who  served  ia  Germany  last  war  would 
drny  him  a  claim  to  unccmimon  abilities : 
indeed  he  had  never  heard  of  more  than 
one  commander  Herd  G.  Germain)  in 
that  army,  who  did  not  always  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  praise,  in  terms  oi  admi* 
ration*  He  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  no  good  could  be  expected  from  the 
present  men  in  office,  who  stood  not  on 
their  own  legs,  and  dared  not  maintain  a 
single  opinion,  unless  it  was  backed  and 
supported  by  their  colleagues,  who  re-^ 
ceived  their  nnal  instructions  from  an  au- 
thority they  dare  not  acknowledge.  Could 
any  one  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  errors 
of  such  men  i  Their  blunders  hitherto  ha4 
obviously  reduced  Great  Britain  to  a  very 
calamitous  situation,  and  their  scandalous 
inactivity  on  the  present  occasion,  added 
to  the  encouragement  th^y  gave  to  the 
national  despondency,  by  not  speaking 
out,  seemed  t^  threaten  the  ruin  of  the 
empire — a  predicament  in  which  he  saw 
clearly  they  would  rather  see  Great  Brir 
tain  involved,  than  part  with  their  beloved 
places. 

Lord  Ravenstnotih  said  he  was  astonished 
how  the  noble  lords  in  administration  could 
hear  their  conduct  so  severely  arraigned^ 
and  not  offer  the  least  justification,  even  to 
blunt  the  force  of  any  of  the  heavy  charge** 
made  against  them.  This  silence,  he  hoped^ 

Eortendsd  some  good  to  the  nation;  for 
y  refusing  to  answer,  they  tacitly  con« 
fessed  the  truth  of  the  several  accusations ; 
and  the  next  step  he  hoped  they  would 
take,  would  be  to  wait  on  their  sovereifn^ 
fairly  confess  they  had  deceived  botli  his 
Mcgesty  and  the  nation,  and  resign  their 
places,  as  no  longer  fit  to  conduct  the 
public  af&irs. 

The  House  divided :  Contents  33 ;  Non- 
Contents  50*  As  soon  as  the  division  was 
over, 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  got  up,  and  said. 
These  dead  majorities  wUl  be  the  ruin  of 
this  nation*  I^et  the  question  be  what  it 
will,  though  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  moved  by  the  mi* 
nority  it^  is  sure  of  a  nes^ative :  and,  my 
lords,  we  iff^^  told,  tod»  by  die-ministry, 
that  this  is,  the  only  way  in  which  his  Ma« 
jesty  will  receive  our  counsel.  It  may,  in- 
deed, my  lords,  be  the  ipnly  way  in  which 
his  Majesty  will  receive  our  counsel ;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  a 
right  to  give  our  counsel  to  his  Majesty. 
My  lords,  wc  are  the  hereditary  coun« 
seHors  of  the  crown,  and  have  a  right  to 
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an  audience  of  his  Majesty  at  all  times, 
to  lay  our  humble  services  before  him.  I 
tiierefore  move,  my  lords^  that  we  of  t^ 
minority  do,  in  a  body,  wait  upon  his  Mit 
1e8t3&with  the  Address  that  has  been  made 
by  the  noble  duke :  it  contains  informa- 
tion worthy  the  royal  ear ;  what  effect  it 
mi^  produce  is  not  for  me  to  forejudge. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  aasenied  to  the 
proposal,  and  said,  that,  if  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  odier  lords,  he  himself  had  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  that  diat  was  a  matter  which 
would  be  best  settled  out  of  the  House. 

The  measure  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

Protest  against  the  Rejection  of  the  Ad" 
dress  to  the  King  oh  the  State  tj  the  Na- 
iion,1    The  following  Protest  was  entered 
on  the  Journals : 
**  Dissentient' 

^  Because,  we  tiiink  the  rejection  of  ifie 
proposed  Address  at  this  time,  may  ap- 
pear to  indicate  in  this  House  a  desire  of 
coiitmuing  that  plan  of  ignorance,  con- 
cealment, deceit  and  dehision,  by  which 
the  sovereign  and  his  people  have  been 
already  brought  into  so    many  and  s# 

{grievous  calamities.     We  hold  it  abso- 
utely  necessary  that  both  sovereign  and 
|)eople  should  be  undeceived;  that  they 
•hould  be  distinctly  and  authentically  made 
ac(][uainted  with  that  state  of  their  afiairs, 
which  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  pro- 
posed Address,  at  a  time  when  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  may  depend  upon  our  con- 
ceiving a  just  idea  of  our  real  situation, 
and  upon  our  wisdom  in  making  a  proper 
use  of  it. (Signed) — Richmond,  Aber- 
gavenny, Thanet,  Abingdon,  Har- 
court,  De  Ferrars,  Fitzwilliam,  J. 
St.    Asaph,    Devonshire,   Bolton, 
Portland,      JEffingham,      Radnor, 
Rockingham,  Stamford,  Manches^ 
ter,  Ponsonby,  Craven,  Spencer, 
Hereford,  E.  Carlisle." 

ne  King^s  Message  relating  to  a  Pro- 
vision  Jbr  his   Younger   CkiMren^    SfcA 
April  9.    Lord  North  presented  the  fol- 
lowing Message  from  the  King : 
"  George  jR. 

*<  His  Mi^esty,l)etng  restrained,  by  the 
laws  now  in  being,  from  makinsr  provision 
for  hb  younger  children,  out  of  the  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  being 
desirous,  that  competent  ptovtsions  may 
t>e  made  for  the  honourable  aopport  and 
maintenance  of  his  dearly  beloved  sons, 
Kdaoo  f  rederick  bishop  of  Osodiur^, 
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prince  William  Henry,  prince 
prince  Ernest  Augustus,  prince  A\ 
Frederick,  prince  Adolphus  Fi 
and  of  his  dearly  beloved  daughten, , 
cess  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  mm 
Augusta  Sophia,  princess  Elizabeu, 
cess  Mary,  and  princess  Sophia;  andJ 
the  honourable  maintenance  aodiof 
of  prince  William  Frederick,  andpn 
Sophia  Matilda,  the  son  and  daughter 
his  dearly  beloved  brother  William  He 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  his  Majesty  ~ 
that  he  shall  be  enabled,  by  act  of  [ 
ment,  to  grant  an  annuity  of  60,OOQLl 
the  six  princes,  and  an  annuity  ofSO,( 
to  the  five  princesses;  and  to  siaoti 
annuity  of  8,000/.  to  prince  Wilhsm^ 
derick,  and  an  annuity  of  4,000^  to 
cess  Sophia  Matilda,  the  son  and  ' 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  the  snomi 
to  his  Majesty's  sons  and  daughtes 
take  efEect  after  his  Majesty's 
and  the  annuities  to  the  son  and  i 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  tske 
afier  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gk 
and  his  Majesty  recommends  die 
deration  thereof  to  this  House.'' 

Ordered,  nem.  con.   **  That  lesn 
ffiven  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  for  ensbliif  I 
Majesty  to  settle  on  their  royal  ~ 
the  princes  Frederick  bishop  of 
burgh,  William  Henry,  Edward, 
Augustus,  Augustus  Frederick,  sod 
phus  Frederick,  an  anntuty  of 
per  annum;  and  also  to  settlers 
royal  highnesses  the  princesses 
Auffusta  Matilda,  Augusta  Sophis, 
betn,  Mary,  and  Sophia,  one  other 
nuity  of  30,000/.  pe)r  annum ;  and  shsj 
settle  on  his  highness  prince  WillismJ 
derick  one  other  annuity  of  8,0001 
annum,  and  on  her  highness  the  prisi 
Sophia    Matilda    one  other  aonuitf 
4,000/.  per  annum."* 


Debate  tn  the  Commons  on  the 
Family  Annttity  BiU^l     April  10. 
said  fiill  was  brought  in  and  read  tbei 
time.    Lord  North  proposed  that  it  i ' 
be  read  a  second  time  immediately. 

Lord  Imham  objected  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bill  on- the  same  dsyk' 
first  read.    He  thought  that  ' 
through  the  House,  was*  neither  s 
respect  towards  the  duke  of  GU 
nor  towards  the  princes  in  the  su 
to  the  crown.    That  it  would  be 
policy  as  well  as  unjust,  at  such  s 
this,  to  disinherit  the  issue  of  the 
of  Brunswick  and  Orange,  withoot 
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rouA  the  decent  and  legal  forods  of  ac- 
tovtedging  and  authenticating  the  mar- 
ige  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
loucester,  in  order  to  legitimate  his  cbil- 
en.  And  it  hecame  the  more  necessary, 
scause  the  present  ministers  had  occa- 
med  so  lAany  reports  of  their  doubts ; 
lichy  though  they  only  meant  as  a  cloak 
r  persecution,  and  to  prevent  foreign 
nrts  from  paying  the  duchess  of  Glou- 
iter  proper  respect,  might  be  construed 
^  the  pnnces  in  the  succession,  to  have 
ben  from  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
liry  made  by  the  privy  council :  and  as 
by  were  going  to  recognize  one  niar- 
ige,  he  thouffht  it  would  be  proper  to 
f  before  the  House  the  certificate  and 
Dofs  by  witness,  of  the  marriage  of  their 
fa]  highnesses  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
imberland. 

Mr.  Rigby  rose  to  ask  if  any  man  in 
e^Honae  or  in  the  nation  had  any  doubt 
'  the  legality  of  those  marriages  \  He 
td,  that  he  sat  in  the  privy  council  at  the 
De  they  were  investigated ;  that  he  had 
^  doubts,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  a  mo- 
m  which  could  imply  that  there  were 
Jr.  He  thought  it  a  proper  mark  of 
ipect  towards  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
read  the  B31  a  second  time  the  same 

iLord  North  again  moved  the  second 
Iding  of  the  Bill,  and  said  it  was  usual  to 
irry  such  Billa  as  related  to  the  royal 
mily,  in  order  to  shew  unanimity  upon 
a  question. 

Mr.  Wilkes.  Sir ;  the  very  title  of  the 
U,  which  the  BoUe  lord  nas  just  pre- 
ited  to  the  House,  will  give  the  truest 
iasure  to  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
ccesaion.  A  royal  family,  already  so 
inaerous,  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
tional  strength  and  importance.  Every 
iglishman,  who  is  at  neart  anxious  not 
\y  for  the  permanent,  but  the  perpetual, 
Mervation  dP  our  liberties  in  tne  august 
e  of  Brunswick,  must  now  enjoy  the 
ftteat  satisfaction.  The  alarming  fears, 
iicfa  cmr  ancestors  at  various  periods  ex- 
rienced,  from  a  suspicion  of  the  failure 
succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
Bse  realms,  are  not  likely  to  disturb  their 
blerity.  We  live  in  happier  times.  The 
flitade  of  this  House  to  Heaven  in- 
tesea  every  year,  with  the  fortunately 
bltfic,  annual  increase  of  the  royal  off- 
ring.  We  triumph  in  those  indearing 
^ges  of  our  nsonarch's  love,  and  the 
blic  felicity,  which  an  all-bounteous 
wvideace  continues  to  bestow  on  this 


peculiarly  favoured  nation.  The  kingdom 
at  large  contemplate  with  rapture  his  Ma« 
jpsty^s  numerous,  and  still,  I^hope,  in- 
creasing proeeny,  as  insuring  even  beyond 
our  children  s  children,  to  the  "  nati  noto- 
rum,  et  qui nascentur  ab  iUisy*  the  bless- 
ings and  glories  of  his  reign.  It  is  the 
duty  of  his  faithful  Commons  here  to  do 
more,  to  provide  for  them  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  their  exalted  birth  and  royal . 
dienjty. 

The  message.  Sir,  from  the  crown,  poiiats 
out  to  us  the  provision,  and  the  mode  of  it, 
which  is  desired.  I  give  my  hearty  con- 
sent to  the  grant.  It  will  be  a  srant  wor- 
thy of  the  English  nation,  wortny  of  the 
great  personages,  in  whom  we  have  now 
so  important  an  interest  Hereafter,  I 
trust,  we  may  claim  a  share  of  their  fUture 
fame  and  glory.  '  Yet  Sir,  I  regret,  that 
it  is  not  made  a  certain  provision  for  them 
during  his  Majesty's  life,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's,  as  well  as  during  the  life  of ' 
the  prince,  of  Wales,  or  the  successors  of . 
the  reigning  monarch.  It  is  only  to  take 
effect  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester^ 
Sir,  if  I  understand  the  Bill  in  your  hand, 
it  compels  the  prince  of  Wales  lo  grant 
out  of^  the  hereditary  revenues  of\  the. 
crown  the  annual  sum  of  60,000/.  to  the , 
King's  sons,  30,000/.  to  his  daughters,  and 
12,000/.  to  the  childrea  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  during  their  respective  li^es ; 
but  no  permanent  provision  is  made  for 
them  during  the  present  reign,  or  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Tlie  Bill 
effectually  ties  up  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessor, but  leaves  the  prince  on  the  throne 
the  option  of  any  provision  for  the  chil- 
dren and  other  very  near  relations  of  the 
crown  during  the  life  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  next  brother.  I  desire  to 
be  set  right,  if  I  have  mis-stated  the  Bill, 
which  has  just  been  read  to  the  House. 
J|Lord  Nortn  said,  <<  The  hon.  gentleraaQ 
IS  certainly  rieht.  The  King  will  not  be 
obliged  to  make  any  provision  by  this  Bill 
for  any  part  of  Ihe  royal  family,  during 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester." Mr.  Wilkes  then  added,]  1  sub- 
mit. Sir,  to  the  House,  that  in  this  respect 
the  Bill  is  impetfect  The  provision  for 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family 
is  not  an  immediate  certain  provision,  but 
t6  take  effect  at  a  distant  period.  They, 
are  Ijcft  at  the  present  moment  without  the 
smallest -fixed  revenue,  or  support,  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  The  sovereiga 
makea  no  grant;  but  we  are  taking  away# 
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without  his  consent,  during  his  minori^t 
a  part  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  for  the  future  mainte« 
nance  of  his  brothersi  sisters,  and  the  mor#' 
remote  branches. 

The  example  of  this  generosity  is  not 
given  by  the  father  and  the  sovereign  to 
bis  first  sobjecti  although  it  comes  in  the 
mode  of  a  paternal  precept.  We  leave 
them  now  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute 
dependance  on  the  crown,  on  the  caprice 
of  the  sovereign,  or  perhaps  the  mercy  of 
the  minister.  The  IBill  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  extended  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  same  revenues  to  take  place 
immediatelvy  and  to  be  secured  by  the 
fullest  parliamentary  grants  irrevocably. 
Xbe  strong  ties  of  blood  in  the  first  degree 
would  in  this  case  coincide  entirely  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  may  surely, 
Sir,  leave  in  all  safety  to  the  servants  of 
the  crown  so  acceptable  a  service  to  the 
best  of  princes,  and  of  parents. 

A  circumstance.  Sir,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance seems  on  this  occasion  to  have 
bjeen  intirely  neglected  by  ministers.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  children  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's next  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
are  recognized  and  provided  for  by  this 
BID,  before  there  has  been  a  notification  in 
any  way  to  parliament,  or  to  the  public, 
of  his  Royal  Highness's  marriage.  I  have 
not.  Sir,  tlie  least  doubt  of  the  legality  of 
that  marriage,  but  I  know  that  strong 
doubts  have  formerly  been  entertained, 
even  by  some  of  the  present  ministers. 
The  noble  lord  is  as  ill  informed  on  this 
subject  as  he  has  been  all  along  respecting 
America,  when  he  ventures  to  assert, 
that  no  man  now  has  the  least  doubt, 
remaining.  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tion a  very  few  years  ago,  the  privy  coun- 
cil entered  upon  the  enquiry  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  mar- 
riage. They  received  evidence,  which,  as 
it  is  reported,  satisfied  them ;  but  as  that 
evidence  has  never  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  a  degree  of  scepticism  I  know 
has  continued*  I  wish  it  removed*  It 
will  be  undoubtedly,  when  parliament  shall 
be  treated  by  ministers  with  respect,  when 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  shall  be 
furnished  with  the  proofs,  which  fladied 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  privy 
council.  The  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Sir,  have  surely  a  right  to  examine 
every  thing  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms,  be- 
cause they,  in  coDJUQCti^o  with  the  other 
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two  branches  of  the  lepibt«re»  hmt 
an  express  act  of  parliam^u  the  pMi 
**  nutke  lawa  and  statutes  of  auBoeiit  i 
and  validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  cri 
and  the  descent,  limitation,  inheriti 
and  government  thereof."    Tlie  nu 
ine  the  contrary  doctrine  by  writiagi 
prmting  is  declared  a  species  of  hi^  ^ 
son,  and  whatever  slavish  positions  of  I 
ditary,  divine,  indefeisable  right 
adopted  in  despotic  countries,  and  bji 
dem  courtiers  here,  the  people  of  £i  ' 
in  general  consider  their  crown  as  the: 
gift  of  the  nation,  settled  on  their  i 
terms  and  conditions.    We  know  that 
British  crown  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the 
ing  prince.    He  is  only  tenant  for 
while  he  observes  the  original  con^MoL 

The  people,  Sir,  in  consequence, 
sess  the  rignt  to  be  informed  of 
respects  the  sacoession.  All  we  koovi 
to  the  marriages  of  the  King's  ' 
amounts  to  this,  that  they  were  prii 
and  clandestine,  and  that  no  proof  of  l' 
legalityhas  hitherto  been  given  to  tbe 
tion.  The  proofs  of  those  marriages  o^ 
to  be  communicated  to  the  two  Hoaiei^ 
Parliament,  while  the  parties  are  sUfl  ^ 
and  the  witnesses  with  us  may  be  exsmi 
The  facts  may  now  be  ascertained 
precision.  If  any  doubts  have  been 
gested  in  this  age,  they  may  be 
by  those  living  witnesses,  to  whom  no 
course  can  be  nad  in  sui^eeding  tiiaeL 
regret  that  there  are  so  many  '*  hii 
doubts"  in  our  history*  Posterity  hasi 
just  claim  on  the  present  geneFatiin, 
our  fields  may  not  be  again  deluged 
the  blood  of  a  brave  people  in  a  fttali 
contest.  Should  the  smallest  degna 
scepticism  now  exist,  the  progress  afi 
not  timely  checked,  is  known  to  be  r 
and  it  would  acquire  strength  even^ 
the  general  destroyer.  Time.  The  ' 
light  ought  now  to  be  thrown  on  ai 
tion  hitherto  covered  with  clouds  mdi 


This  enquiry.  Sir,  I  likewise  ooasif 
a  point  of  national  honour  and  ji 
several  foreign  princes,  who  ace  i 
marriage  to  the  crown  of  Great 
The  House  of  Nassau^  to  whom  we 
the  restorer  of  our  violated  ooi 
the  king  of  Denniark,  the  princes  of  ] 
wick  and  Hesse,  an^  otMrs  of  the 
tastant  line,  are  actually  in  the  pariit 
tary  entail  of  the  crown*    They  wiBi 
that  we  are  proceeding  in  a  very  ii 
manner,  when  we  m^ike  settlements  oal 
chilcben  of  th^  King^g  nest  braibcit 
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i  km  of  the  croirn  afUr  the  childroi 
liie  Kingf  befoie  the  marriaffe  of  his 
pd  Highneai  hei  been  publicly  cecog- 
pd. 

lir,  ID  this  Bill  I  fbould  here  beea  happy 
btre  had  been  a  clause  retpectiog  ber 
d  highness  the  duchess  of  Gloucester, 
whom  no  establishment  is  mentioned, 
Ipogh  the  Bill  contains  a  provision  for 
two  children.  The  honour  of  the  na- 
ipVxd  the  splendor  of  the  British  crown, 
upon  us  to  proceed  to  ascertain  an  ade- 
te  provision  during  life  for  the  wives  of 
rojal  brothers.  It  would  have  natu- 
f  taken  place  in  a  Bill  of  this  nature, 
lecrated  to  the  Brunswick  line,  the 
fited  of  Heaven  and  the  people,  as  the 
tectors  of  our  liberties,  if  ministers  had 
pted  the  same  liberality  of  sentiment, 
ch  pervades  the  nation.  Is  this  par- 
sent.  Sir,  doomed  to  counteract  the 
hes  of  a  whole  kingdom  ?  or  is  it  meant 
ittempt  the  subjecting  every  branch  of 
;  royal  &mily  to  the  same  servility, 
ich  has  characterised  the  present  ma- 

Sia  this  House  i 
ere  is  not,  Sir,  a  private  gentleman 
img  us,  who  has  not  painful  ideas  from 
k  precarious  situation  of  the  two  royal 
jfesses,  almost  unparalleled  in  any 
l^y  of  distinction.  They  have  still  to 
)ece,  from  the  merited  esteem  of  the 
ioD,  an  establishment  adequate  to  their 
ib  rank,  and  the  additional  lustre  it  has 
eived  from  their  unexceptionable,  I 
jtt  say  exeroplary,^  conduct.  I  hope 
jh  a  provision  will  be  made,  and  I  am 
y  happy  that  the  worthy  baronet  (sir 
fies  Lowthor)  near  me  has  given  the 
MBS  assurances  of  his  moving  it  in  par- 
Dent,  if  it  continues  to  be  neglectea  by 
ninistration.  The  motion  will  come 
m  him  with  weight  and.  dignity,  nor  can 
pe  be  a  doubt  of  his  generous  endea* 

!'s  being  crowned  with  success. 
0  facilitate.  Sir,  so  important  a  busi- 
■i  tbe  previous  step  I  have  mentioned 
MM  necessary.  Every  communication 
i^  to  be  made  to  parliament,  which 
I  elucidate  a  matter  at  present  obscure, 
^  we  may  know  the  sure  grounds  on 
N^  we  proceed.  We  shall  then  be  in 
Measion  of  those  clear  prooft  alluded  to, 
fboutwhichi  do  not  think  we  can  with 
l^iety  enter  upon  that  clause  of  the 
Kin  Yoar  hand.  Sir,  which  respects  the 
Rpeadants  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  I 
p^xe  hope,  Sir,  for  the  concurrence 
ilhe  House  in  a  motion  for  **  an  humble 
d  dutiful  Address  to  the  King,  that  his 


Majomr  would  be  graciousl;f  pWaaed  ta 
order  Uie  psooft  of  the  mari;iages  of  theii 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Pukes  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Cumberland  to  be  laid  befiare  thia 
House/'. 

Lord  Imham  seconded  the  motion.  Hifi 
lordship  said,  though  on  some  personal 
c<»siderations  it  must  be  disagreeable  toi 
me  to  speak  on  this  Bill,  yet  as  it  is  not 
of  a  private  nature,  but  concerns  the  ho- 
nour and  justice  of  the  natioii  al  large,  I; 
return  thanks  to  the  h^n.  member  for  hia 
motion,  and  wish  the  marriages  of  their 
royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  to  be  fully  investigated, 
established,  and  circumstantially  proved  to  / 
the  parliament  and  the  nation.  The  right 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Rigby)  says,  *<  WhOi 
doubts  the  legality  of  tbe  duke  of  GIoup 
cester's  marriage?'*  Sir,  1  should  have  been 
less  surprised  at  hearing  that  spoken  by 
any  other  member  than  one  of  the  privy 
council,  who  must  either  fiiil  in  his  me* 
mory,  or  agree  with  me,  that  reports  ^<e*. 
vailed  tliat  there  were  doubts  of  sufficient 
proof  being  established,  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
and  the  bishop  of  L<md<Mi,  sent  to  Glou- 
cester house  to  examine  into  the  marriage 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucea* 
ter,  by  order  of  the  privy  council. 

It  was  said,  and  it  is  now  avowed  in  par* 
liament,  that  they  neither  found  certi6cate- 
nor  any  living  evidence  to  prove  tlie  utar- 
riage.  That  upon  the  report  to  the  privv* 
council,  the  entry  was  made  in  the  book- 
'<  legally  married ;"  but  the  privy  council 
determined  to  leave  the  word  *^  k^Uy" 
out.  Several  occurrences  followed,  which 
tended  to  create  doubts  in  men's  minds, 
such  as  sending  a  message  to  Gloucester* 
house,  upon  the  duchess  proving  with  child, 
to  propose  to  them  to  be  married  again, 
and  afterwards  refusing  to  bury  a  child  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  in  Westminster** 
abbey.  These  reports  were  propagated- 
by  the  ministers.  Is  it,  therefore,  decent 
or  parliamentary,  that  the  same  ministers^ 
witnout  first  quieting  the  minds  of  hia 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  laying  the  evil 
spirit  which  tliemselves  had  raised,  should 
in  a  moment  make  parliament  decisively 
cut  off  the  legal  succession  df  tbe  House 
of  Hanover.  I  was  not  the  person  to 
doubt  the  marriage,  and  therer<Mre  I  call 
for  proofs  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  I 
believe  ministers  acted  in  this  insolent 
manner,  in  order  to  have  a  better  pretence 
for  insulting  the  duchess  of  Gloucester^ 
and  to  refuse  her  a  maialODanoe.    Itlikflw. 
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ime  answered  their  parposes  abroad, 
where  the  same  ministers  that  now  declare 
Aere  never  was  a  doubt  of  the  dtikea! 
marriages,  dared  to  represent  to  their  em- 
bassadors and  envoys,  that  no  such  mar- 
riages were  established  in  Eneland. 

My  wishes  are  that  our  oenevolence 
towards  the  royal  family  may  be  open, 
generous,  and  in  a  public  spirited  line, 
becoming  the  nation  and  the  parliament. 
But  by  concealment  of  facts,  we  may  raise 
suspicioiis  in  the  minds  of  those  foreign 
princes  included  in  the  succession,  whose 
alliance  we  now  stand  in  need  of,  particu- 
larly the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  led  our 
arms  to  victory  last  war,  and  ought  always 
to  be  honoured  and  respected  by  Great 
Britain.  The  opinions  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil are  liable  to  change  frequently  and 
wantonly — they  have  given  us  many  recent 
proofs.  I  have  no  commands  nor  instruc- 
tions from  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
assert  it,  but  am  sure  he  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  have  an  objection  to  laying  the 
proofs  of  his  marriage  before  pariiament. 
New  ministers  may  create  new  doubts. 
Let  the  junto  who  raised  such  dangerous 
reports  quiet  men's  minds,  not  simply  by 
their  proceedings  in  parliament  this  day, 
but  by  some  public  act  to  recognize  both 
marriages  if  duly  verified:  and  out  of 
respect  to  the  nation,  if  they  have  none 
for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  it  must  then 
be  their  duty  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
dukes  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
wives,  as  well  as  to  maintain  their  children. 
He  insbted,  that  in  full  confidence  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  testimony  upon  these 
marriages,  it  would  be  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  both  duchesses,  that  the  facts 
in  proof  should  be  establkhed  by  the  pro- 
per national  enquiry,  which  were  the 
Houses  of  Pariiament. 

Mr.  7\  Townshend  wished  the  motion 
to  be  withdrawn,  for  fear  it  should  widen 
the  breach,  instead  of  healing  it.  He 
wished  to  see  all  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family  in  affluence,  suitable  to  their  high 
station ;  and  that  unanimity  and  brotherly 
affection  might  make  them  examples  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  He  was  sure  the  noble 
lord  so  nearly  allied  to  Cumberland-house 
meant  well ;  but  feared  that  his  seconding 
the  motion  would  prove  of  bad  consequence 
to  the  interest  of  the  princes.  He  ap- 
plauded highly  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  in  his  attention  and  feeling 
behaviour  towards  lord  Chatham,  on  his 
lordship's  late  sudden  illness  in  the  House 
pi  Lords.    He  thought  both  prinoes  had 
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virtues  and  spirit  which  might,  throo^ 
reconciliation  with  the  crown,  be  emplo 
for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain ;  at 
same  time  he  professed  himself  a  san^ 
and  able  friend  to  Gloucester-house. 

Mr.  WalpoU  said,  the  name  be 
made  him  rise  to  expre^  his  astonish 
that  the  legitimacy  of  the  duke  of  Gl 
cester's  chudren  shonld  be  doubted  by 
man.    He  did  not  accuse  the  noble 
who  seconded  the  motion :  he  thought 
the  contrary  that  his  lordship  being ' 
satisfied,  that  proofs  could  be  brought 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Glou 
ought  from- bis  connection  to  carry 
weight,  and  hoped  he  would  adrise 
hon.  gentleman  to  withdraw  the  motioiL 

Sir  Jamei  Lcmiher  said,  he  wai 
person  who  moved  an  increase  of  in 
to  the  two  royal  dukes  last  year,  on 
count  of  their  marriages ;  which  ma 
he  was  happy  to  hear  so  fully  ackoowl 
by  the  ministers.  That  he  recommended 
most  proper  public  act  for  acknowli 
those  marriages,  by  an  immediate  sait; 
provision  for  the  duchesses  ofGlooi 
and  Cumberland ;  and  if  ministen  did 
move  it,  he  would.    He  observed, 
something  ought  to  have  been  done 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  as  well  as  for 
brother;    but  recommended  to 
the  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Wilkes  then  withdrew  his  motisiS 
and  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  vithtNt 
opposition. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Hartley* s  Molm^ 
putting  an  end  to   the   American  Wv,'^ 
April  9.     The  House  being  in  a  ' 
raittee  on  the  State  of  the  Iwion, 

Mr«  David  Hartley  rose  and  said: 

Sir ;  the  motions  which  I  shall  hf^ 
before  the  committee  on  the  state  of  vf 
nation  to  day,  are  nearly  to  the  same  A 
feet  as  those  which  I  orored  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  before  Chriitiiik^ 
I  was  then  told  by  the  noble  lord  (Noi^ 
that  they  were  more  proper  lor  the  <^<*4 
deration  of  this  committee,  than  to  M 
brought,  in  the  first  instance,  before  M 
House,  which  in  the  formal  way  of  ooc* 
monious  business  might,  perhaps,  be  uveti 
but  as  my  w;ish  was,  that  the  Hoose  i^ 
the  public  should  be  informed  in 
eariiest  period  of  the  session,  of  the 
roeasuraDle  expence  of  the  American 
I  took  that  opportunity  of  giving  a  < 
nutation  of  the  total  expence,  from  M 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  sf  v 
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Army  . 
Ordnanca 
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mpaign  of  the  year  1778*  There  was 
l^oDJection  or  refutation  then  attempted 
\my  of  the  articles,  which  are,  indeed, 
contestable ;  since  that  time,  this  subject 
n  been  again  canvassed  in  another 
base,  ifpon  the  same  documents  which 
bid  before  you  before  Christmas :  I  have, 
erefbre,  very  little  more  to  do  now,  than 
walk  over  the  ground  again,  and  just  to 
dte  the  documents  upon  which  the  mo- 
ws which  I  shall  offer  to  the  committee 
e  founded. 

In  computing  the  expence  of  this  Ame- 
an  war,  I  shall  state  the  expence  of  the 
ivy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  in  each  year 
Ke  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
btract  from  the  expence  of  each  year 
fpectively,  the  average  expence  of  the 
iiT,  army,  and  ordnance,  in  the  time  of 
oroand  peace.  The  difference  will  shew 
^  expences  occasioned  by  the  war« 
SThe  first  article  which  it  is  necessary  to 
lie,  is  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  Navy, 
tny  and  Ordnance  upon  the  peace  esta* 
■hment,  under  the  following  neads : 

8S9,000 


Navt. 

yooo  seamen 

linarjof  thenavy,  upon  an  ave- 

pge,  fmm  1764,  to  1778      .     .       410,0P0 

ipJNiildiiig,  upon   an  aferage, 

from  1766,  to  1770     ....       384|000 

nual  increase  of  the  navy  debt 

BpOD  16,000  seamen,  on  the  aTe- 

nge of  1766,  tQ, 67, 68,  69  .     .       Ill ,000 

vnge  Peace  Establishment  for 

IheNtfy 1,637,000 

Aaair. 

itfils,  garrisons  and  plantations, 

ibout 1,000,000 

ttbet  and  half  pay       ....       230,000 

li^  widows,  &c 15,000 

OnordinarieB  of  the  army,  upon 

ha  arersge  from  1768  to  1775    .       269,000 

wage  Peace  Establishment  for 

theArmy 1,5U,000 


A.  D.  m*  [low 

Having  thus  got  a  computation  of  th» 
ordinary  peace  establishment,  I  have 
taken  from  the  Journals  the  amount  of 
the  expences  incurred  in  each  year  sine* 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  each  in 
totals,  are  as  follows : 


1775.  1776.         1777. 

2,496,538  4,153,914  4,590,458 
2,206,467  4,799,008  4,003,948 

451,230      522,360     620,59A 


Total  for  each 

year  5,154,225  9,474,582  9,215,000 

Deduct,  Peace 

establisbment  3,371,000  3,371,000  3,371,000 

*^^^^-^mimm^^^        ^^i^mtm^^mmimm        m^^^^m^m^m^^ 

Exoeia       £.  1,783,225  6,103,582  5,844,000 

The  sums  already  voted  for  the  present 
year  1778,  are  as  follow : 

For  the  Nary 4,005,895 

For  the  Array  .    , 2,842,557 

For  tbe  Ordnanoe 382,816 


7,231,268 
500,000 


Total  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance 

for  1778 12,631,26^ 

Deduct  tbe  ordinary  |)eace  esta- 
blisbment     .......    3,371,000 


ftsary 
Inordioary 


Oboxance. 


170,000 
50,000 


fersffe  Peace  Establishment  for 
tbeOtdaance 220,000 


BaCAPirULATION. 

vrsge  expence  in  time  of  peace 

brtheNa?y 1»637,000 

tto  for  the  Army    ,    .    .    .    ,  1,514,000 

tlo  for  the  Ordnance   ....  220,000 


Articles  to  be  added  upon  compata- 

tion,  ▼iz.^]|lilitta     .    .    .    -    . 
Expences  opon  tbe  vote  of  credit 

and  for  extraordinaries  of  tbe 

army  in  1778 2,500,000 

Encrease  of  the  navy-debt  in  1778    2,000,000 
Extras  for  the  ordnance  in  1778    i       400,000 


Excess  in  17  7Q 


£.  9,260,268 


These  are  the  excesses  of  ^e  several 
years  of  this  war  above  the  current  peace 
establishment,  viz* 

Excess  for  1775 1,783,000 

1776 6,103,000 

1777 5,844.000 

1778 9.260,000 


£,  22,990,000 


tai  Peace    Establishment  for 
Nafjr,  Army  and  Ordnance  •    • 


3,37]>000 


But  tills  is  by  no  means  the  whole,  for 
besides  these  expences,  there  must  remain 
immense  arrears  upon  the  winding  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  any  war,  even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  this  fatal  American  war, 
with  all  its  consequences,  could  be  brought 
to  an  end  with  the  present  year.  In  making 
an  estimate  of  this  article,  we  must  look 
at  the  experienre  of  the  last  war,  which 
produced  arrears  and  unliquidated  de- 
mands to  the  amount  of  near  10,000,000r. 
In  the  present  case,  the  great  distance  of 
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Ae  BCette  of  actkm  wiB  enftance  erery 
lirticle,  being  in  a  cotmtry  where  daring 
the  last  war  erery  thmg  was  friendlj  ana 
Innsting  you,  but  now  unfortunately  to- 
tally the  ret^rse.  Tim  charge  of  paying 
the  troops  .till  they  can  be  brought  home, 
and  before  tlHey  can  be  disbanded,  parti- 
cularly the  foreign  troops,  for  some  of 
which  wie  isre  to  pay  CTen  13  months  after 
they  are  returned  into  theit  own  country ; 
the  expedce  of  re-conveying  our  army, 
artillery  and  stores  across  die  Atlantic,  and 
aending  the  foreigners  to  Germany,  with 
all  our  subsidies,  arrears,  and  demands  of 
evefy  sort,  which  will  be  coming  in  upon 
«•  fram  year  to  year,  aad  probably  a  war 
with  the  House  ^  Bourbon,  cannot  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  10,000,000/.  There- 
fore the  total  expence  will  stand  thus, 

Far  the  excesses  of  the  Nary,        £» 

Anay,  and  Ordnance,  above  the 

cuireat  peace  establishment,  as 
'  arrani^d  under  the  resfiectiTe 

years  tT75,  1776, 1777, 1778       22»990,000 
Arreani  by  eompiilatiOD,  after  the 

eUiae  of  the  war,  supposing  it  ta 
^     be  brought  ta  a  tercninalioQ  by 

the  end  of  the  year  1778  <    .    .  10,000,000 

£.  39,990,000 


This  sum,  enonnous  as  it  is,  will,  I  fear, 
be-very  short  of  the  reality.  At  what  rate 
shall  1  set  the  Iom  and  destruction  of  the 
trade  of  this  country,  with  all  its  rich  re- 
sources and  produce  f  At  what' rate  shall 
I  set  the  loss  of  13  provinces,  once  the 
pride  and  strength  of  the  parent  state  ? 
At  what  rate  shall  I  set  the  ruin  of  the 
British  navy,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
bulwark  of  this  country  ^  At  what  rate  shall 
Z  set  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  British 
subjects,  whose  valour  might  have  been 
reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away  in  the  at- 
tempt to  entail  slavery  upon  the  new 
world  ?  These  are  losses  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  the  vile  trash  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  When  will  these  follies  come 
to  an  end  ?  The  trade,  the  revenues,  and 
all  the  strength  and  resources  of  this 
country,  are  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of 
this  mad  and  ruinous  war.  We  have  al- 
ready wasted  as  much  money  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  S«.  land  mortgaged  for  ever  would 
amount  to.  The  interest  of  SS  milUons, 
at  only  4  per  cent,  is  1,320,000/.  per 
aifnum,  which  is  more  than  the  net  pro- 
duce of  Ss,  in  the  podnd  upon  land. 

It  is  endless  to  recapitulate  all  thegriev- 
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ances  and  follies  of  this  war.    It  n  i 
than  sim^y  self-destruction  ;     it  is 
twfce  told ;  for  it  is  not  only  catting  off( 
marina  and  coknmerte,  but  it  b  ton 
both  from  out  our  own  hands  into  the 
of  our  eneinies*    America  is  the  sowii 
the  Britnh  marine ;  three  ships  oat  <£{ 
upon  which  the  British  commerce  is 
gated,  are  of  American  building, 
marine,  and  that  commerce,  which 
were  ours,  are  driven  from  our  ports ! 
those  of  France.    Public  credit 
the  end,  sink  under  such  conduct, 
the   commerce    and  the  marine  of 
country  are  destroyed,  all  the 
supporting  public  credit  are  gone, 
merchants  are  crushed,  and  not 
by  the  government  they  live  under ; 
can  we  expect  but  perpetual  banki 
with  which  every  Gazette  is  now 
Even  since  the  commencement  of 
sent  session,  the  public  funds  are 
25  per  cent,  the  3  per  cents  from  SO 
upwards,  down  to  60  :  that  fall  h  thai 
struction  of  20  millions  of  property:'] 
millions  may  be  set  as  the  ostensible 
pence  of  the  war :   but  it  ia  only  a 
part  of  the  total  of  the  deatrdction  o( 
perty  occasioned  by  the  war ;  20 
more  of  the  property  of  thestoci 
have  been  annihilated  in  a  few 
The  price  of  land  is  fallen  in  the 
proportion..     What  is  the  landed 
man  to  do,  who  is  called  upon  to  dU 
a  mortgage  whidi  may  foe  i^pon  his( 
He  must  sell  his  land,  perhaps,  at  90 
years  purdhase,  instead  of  SO  or  35, 
his  pittance  which  remains  must  standi 
brunt  of  taxation  accumulated  indj 
shape.      The  havoc  and  ruin  of  tlaii 
cursed  American  war  overtakes  us  at 
turn.      Neither  the  landed  man, 
merchant,  nor  the  manufiictarer,  asr 
widow,  nor  the  orphan,  can  escspi 
fury.      All  these  corses  are  entailed 
us  by  the  continuance  of  the  Ai 
war.    The  advisers  and  cOnducton  oft 
war  have  a  heavy  account  to  aasvei^ 
to    their    country.       There    are  50- 
40,000  seamen  lost' to  this  country;  Ml 
40,000  land  forces  destroyed;   beH^ 
SO  and  ^0  millions  of  money  wasted  d| 
consunsed  ;    100  ships  of  capital  forced 
off  from  our  natural    strength  ;    wkdj 
armies  sw^lowed  up,  andallthbtoifl 
chase  the  loss  of  IS  colonies ;  abd,  ' 
haps,  when  we  have  stripped  oonelri 
our  natural  powers  of  defence,  we  msyi 
vite  an  invasion  at  home,  and  briaf  ' 
seat  of  war  to  our  ewn  coasts. 
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■refore,  upon  the  sum  total  of  the  expe- 
Dce  which  we  have  so  dearly  bought^ 
i*  upon  the  certain  prospect  of  all 
i  farther  evils  which  threaten  this 
Mitiy,  I  am  justly  .entitled  to  recom- 
!nd  It,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
tt  it  is  imbecoming  the  wisdom  and 
lideDce  of  porliament  to  proceed  any 
tber  in  the  support  of  this  fruitless,  ex- 
wive,  and  destructive  American  war. 
I  never  can  refrain  from  pressing  again 
d  again  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
ice  with  America.  There  is.  nothing 
It  can  destroy  the  powers  and  faculties 

this  country,  but  its  being  divided 
funst  itself.  Give  us  peace  with  Ame- 
%  and  we  shall  be  ourselves  again. 
Te  us  again  our  American  family  com- 
et, and  I  shall  be  the  last  man  to  fear 
6  House  of  Bourbon;  and  with  reason, 
r  confidence  should  not  be  vain  and  vi* 
nary,  but  should  take  reasonable  grounds 
r  its  foundation.  The  unfortunate  treaty 
lich  is  already  too  far  advanced  between 
"ftnce  and  America,  may  possibly  deprive 

of  the  assistance  of  America  in  any 
litest  with  France,  even  if  you  were  to 
like  peace  with  America  this  moment. 
^  in  any  case  we  should  at  least  recover 

our  use  100  ships  of  force,  which 
enow  cut  off  from  us,  we  might  recover 
e  use  of  30  or  40,000  men  both  by  land 
d  Bea,  either  for  defence,  or  for  onence, 
necessary.  If  you  would  make  peace 
Ith  America  upon  equal  and  fair  terms, 
»de  would  again  return  to  your  ports, 
id  public  credit  would  thereby  feel  the 
eans  of  support.  And  besides  this,  what 
beyond  every  thing  else  in  national  ope- 
tioDs,  unanimity  would  give  vigour  to 
ir  counsels.  Foreicn  powers,  instead  of 
iBpising  us  for  our  folly,  and  lying  in  wait 
take  advantage  of  the  wasting  of  our 
rength,  would  stand  in  awe  of  the 
men  of  this  country,  when  conducted 
)on  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  justice^ 
id  abandon  the  thoughts  of  any  insults 
•attack  upon  the  honour  or  rights  of 
IB  country.  They  have  shrunk  under 
J  power  when  united,  and  conducted  by 
\  able  administration.  The  means  are 
ul  the  same,  if  there  were  the  same  wis- 
)m  in  our  counsels. 

No  man  can  charge  me  with  disparaging 
le  powers  and  faculties  of  my  country ; 
5[  sentiments  have  always  been  that  they 
Kjst  in  all  their  vigour,  but  that  they  are 
iteapplied.  They  are  not  directed  against 
le  natural  enemies  of  this  country  but 
r^mst  itself.  I  would  wish  tbat  this  dis- 
[  VOL.  XIX.] 


tinction  should  make  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  of  thd 
public,  and  of  all  foreign  courts.  If  you 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  this 
fatal  war,  all  would  be  well.  There  would 
then  be  no  ground  left  for  a  war  with 
France,  or  Vith  any  part  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  And  if  they  were  either  so 
unreasonable,  or  so  unwise,  as  unneces- 
sarily to  provoke  a  war,  we  should  be  welt 
prepared,  And  capable  of  resenting  every 
insult,  and  of  repelling  every  attack  upon 
the  national  honour.  But  it  is  our  folly 
alone  that  tempts  them.  I  have  pleaded 
so  zealously  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
with  America,  that  I  wish  to  attach  the 
explanation  with  it,  as  not  undervaluing 
the  powers  of  this  country  in  respect  to 
any  foreign  nations  if  we  were  at  peace 
with  ourselves.  It  is  no  disparagethent  to 
any  country  to  advise  them  against  impos- 
sibilities. Give  us  peace  with  America, 
and  there  is  nothing  under  Heaven  that 
this  country  needs  to  fear.  For  these  rea* 
sons  I  have  drawn  up  a  particular  Reso- 
lution expressive  of^  this  well  ei'oimded 
confidence,  if  such  measures  of  wisdom 
are  pursued,  by  which  the  national  facul* 
ties  and  exertions  may  be  reserved,  for  the 
just  and  necessary  occasions  of  supporting 
its  own  dignity,  and  defending  its  own 
rights,  instead  of  profusely  lavishing  them 
away  in  the  pursuits  of  injustice,  folly  and 
madness. 

But  it  may  be  9aid,  "  How  shall  we  ob- 
tain peace;  and  upon  what' terms?  We 
woula  have  an  honourable  peace."  And 
so  we  may ;  for  who  makes  war  with  us  ? 
It  depends  upon  ourselves.  We  have  only 
to  relinquish  our  folly  and  Quixotism,  and 
there  is  an  end.  It  is  the  madness  of  t|ie 
undertaking,  and  the  obstinacy  of  perse^ 
vering  even  afler  conviction  that  is  disho- 
nour&le.  The  dishonour  comes  from  them 
who  would  precipitate  their  country  into 
impossibilities,  who  advised  the  King  not 
even  to  give  an  answer  to  the  united  peti- 
tion of  all  America,  when  they  were  at  thfe 
feet  of  this  country  seeking  for  justice. 
You  spurned  them  from  you  with  indigj- 
nation.  It  was  the  ministry  of  this  coun- 
try who  would  admit  of  no  reasonable  or 
constitutional  terms.  I  say,  reasonable  and  «- 
constitutional  terms,  because  I  presume  * 
that  the  ministry  themselves  will  so  deno- 
minate the  terms  which  have  been  lately 
voted  in  this  House  in  those  Conciliatory 
Bills,  which  have  received  the  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  If  those  terms 
are  reasonable  and  constitutional   now. 
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then  they  always  were'  so ;  yet  these  Bills 
contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
very  offers  which  were  made  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  Congress  in  their  last  petition 
three  years  ago.  Many  and  many  propo- 
sitions, tantamount  to  these,  have  been 
made  by  the  opposers  of  this  lyiftd  war, 
but  the  ministry  have  always  crushed  them 
by  an  inflexible  influence  in  the  counsels 
of  this  House.  I  myself  did,  more  than 
three  years  ago,  on  the  27th  of  March 
1775,*  ofier  to  this  House  the  very  identi- 
cal terms,  or  nearly  so,  which  are  contained 
in  your  late  Conciliatory  Acts,  and  which 
were  taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  petition 
of  the  Congress  in  the  month  of  Juyr  1775. 
The  drauffht  of  a  letter  of  requisition  to 
the  colonies  in  tlie  usual  and  accustomed 
manner,  which  1  then  laid  before  you, 
might  have  made  peace  at  that  time,  for 
thosfe  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Congress 
in  their  Petition  to  the  King  and  Address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  a  few 
months  after.  That  they  were  reasonable 
and  constitutional  terms  I  am  justified  now 
^at  least  to  say,  because  in  your  late  Conci- 
liatory Acts  they  have  received  the  una- 
nimous sanction  of  the  legislature.  1  hope, 
therefore,  that  I  may  fitand  acquit  for  one, 
as  never  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
this  country  by  any  mean  or  unbecoming 
proposal.  It  18  not  towards  those  who 
nave  opposed  thi«  mdd  war,  that  you  are 
to  look  as  the  causes  of  the  irksome  situa- 
tion in  which  you  And  yourselves  now.  If 
oxir  advice  hod  been  followed,  things  would 
not  now  be  as  they  are.  Many  thousands  oi 
Jives,  mftny  millions  of  money  would  have 
been  saved  to  this  country,  much '  honour 
and  prosperity  would  have  been  its  lot^  in- 
stead of  the  distraction  in  which  we  now 
aee  ourselves  involved. 

You  are  to  thank  your  ministers  for 
having  led  you  to  the  dishonour  of  refusing 
4he  reasonable  and  constitutional  terms  of 
accommodation  offered  by  your  colonies 
in  1775.  That  was  the  fatal  sra  which 
gave  an  inflexible  obstinacy  to  the  coun- 
sels of  this  nation,  to  require  absolute  and 
.unconditional  submission  before  you  would 
.treat.  The  present  minister  of  th^  Ame- 
rican department  entered  into  his  office, 
with  the  public  avowal  of  these  principles. 
All  Europe  was  ransacked  for  mercenaries 
to  impose  unconditional  submission  upon 
your  colonies.  What,  then,  was  there  left 
for  them  to  do,  but  to  seek  their  safety  in 
independence  and  foreign  alliances?    It 
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was  the  ministry  of  this  country  whic 
drove  the  Americans  into  foreign 
by  the  example  of  hiring  foreign  tr( 
and  which  reduced  them « to  the  altei 
tive  of  unconditional  submission  or 
pendence.    In  this  dilemma  they  diose 
latter ;  and* in  such  a  dilemma  they! 
have  made  no  other  choice.    If  you 
have   conceded  to  them  reasonable 
constitutional  terms  of  connexion,  they  i 
over  and  over  again  disavow  every 
claim  of  independence.    Ic  is  the 
nistration  of  this  country  who  have  i 
them  into  independence ;  they  now 
it,  nor  is  it  in  your  power  to  wrest  it 
them.    Let  it  be  remembered  who 
their  country  to  set  the  whole  upon 
desperate  cast.     By  the  advice  of 
ministers  you  set  all  prudent  counaeli 
deBance,  and  by  the  folly  of  their  c< 
you  have  lost  America. 

We  may  have  peace  with  America  if  i 
chuse  it,  but  not  upon  the  terms  that 
might  have  had  it  at  the  time  when  the 
tion  from  the  Congress  was  rejected, 
even  upon  the  terms  that  we  might 
had  six  months  ago.     The  only  rule 
.we  seem  to  follow,  is,  to  refuse  the 
which  may  be  had  at  the  time,  till  it 
comes  too  late,  and  then  we  see  our  I 
I  myself  told  the  administration  in 
very  place  before  Christmas,  that 
was  ao  opening  to  treat,  by  which  d 
might  have  prevented  tlie  treaty  betw< 
France  and  America.    The  conduct  of  I 
French  court  towards  the  Americans 
been  so  deceitful  and  unsatis&ctory, 
gave  the  greatest  disgust.   1  informed 
that  they  might  hit  the  Blot,  and  take 
vantage  of  it.     My  words  in  this  H< 
were,  **  Do  it  before  you' sleep-' 
slept  and  did  it  not.   They  prevailed 
the  House  to  adjourn  itself  for  two 
and  the  time  was  lost.    If  nothing 
than  independence  will  now  do,  joa 
thank  the  administration  who  have 
things  to  all  extremities.    You  have 
the  event  of  three  campaigns,  and 
failed  in  all.  You  have  lost  an  entire 
you  have  likewise  lost  your  time  to 
and  augment  that  wluch  remains,  and 
most  probable  prospect  for  sir  W.  Hi 
army,  is,  that  they  may  share  the 
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fate  with  that  under  general  Bi 
unless  you  have  the  prudence  to 
it  in  time. 

I  grieve  to  see  that  things  are  cooie 
so  desperate  a  pass ;  none  of  the 
which  have  brought  us  to  it,  bad  my 
currence.   I  would  have  advised  fiur  otkeflk 
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(  present  there  is  no  other  advke  left  to 
I  gnren,  but  to  concede  and  to.  confirm 
it  independence  to  America,  which  you 
we  forced  upon  them.  I  know  that  you 
ID  not  consent  to  this,  and  that  all  coun- 
1  is  YaiBy  but  I  know  likewise  that  the 
Be  will  come  when  you  will  think  it  a 
K>d  bargain  to  make  peace  with  Ame* 
»»  simply  upon  the  terms  c^  indepen- 
iDce.  I  would  advise  the  repeal  of  the 
nada  Act,  but  I  know  likewise- that  this 
[U  not  be  done ;  yet  the  time  may  come 
hen  this  Act  may  be  repealed  without 
mr  consent.  Look  to  Canada,  and  per* 
tpB  to  the  Floridas.  It  might  likewjse 
I  worth  while  to  think  of  your  West  In- 
to islands.  You  have  driven  America 
10  an  allinnce  with  the  House  of  Bour- 
M.  Look  to  the  consequences. 
For  my  own  part  I  can  only  give  the  ad- 
te  of  a  single  and  insignificant  individual. 
would  seek  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
merica.  I  would  cement  the  two  Conn- 
ies together  by  a  mutual  naturalization, 
all  rights  and  franchises  to  the  fullest 
^ent.  We  are  derived  from  the  same 
sck;  we  have  the  same  religion,  the 
jne  manners^  the  same  language,  the 
Vne  temper,  the  same  love  of  liberty  and 
F'  independence ;  and  if  we  must  be 
lemingly  divided,  let  there  at  least  be  an 
hion  in  that  partition.  To  those  who 
%fat  otherwise  have  a  reluptance  to  the 
mcesaion  of  American  independence,  let 
\m  serve  as  the  more  liberal  equivalent, 
me  up  freely  the  less  generous  cieiim  of 
I  irksome  and  sterile  dominion,  and  put 
te  '*  padlock  on  the  mind.''  1  will  now, 
Ith  their  permission,  read  to  the  com- 
itlee  the  motions  which  I  have  to  make. 
hey  are  as  follow :  1.  <<  That  it  is  the  opi- 
km  of  this  committee,  that  the  expence 
r  prosecuting  the  American  war  for  ano- 
ler  campaign,  in  the  year  1778,  more 
ipeeially  if,  in  conseauence  thereof,  this 
mntry  should  be  involved  in  any  foreign 
My  added  to  the  expences  already  in« 
wred  in  the  American  war,  may  probably 
ii'otmt  to  a  sum  not  less  than  between- 30 
id  40  millions  sterling,  which  must  create 
I  alarming  increase  of  the  principal  and 
Aerest  of  the  national  debt,  and  must  re- 
aire  many  additional  heavy  and  burden- 
^e' taxes,  land  taxes  as  well  as  other 
ix^  upon  the  British  subjects  to  defray. 
•  That  the  nroeecution  of  the  American 
mt  must  be  aestructive  of  the  navigation, 
fide;  riches,  and  resources  of  this  country, 
I  well  at  of  Uie  lives  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
sets, carryhdg  our  land  and  sea  forces  the 


distance  of  SflOO  miles,  and  thereby  lay- 
ing us  open  to  the  insults  or  attack  of  any 
secret  or  insidious  enemy  to  this  country. 

3.  That  among  the  various  causes  which 
may  contribute  to  depress  the  national  funds, 
or  to  embarrass  the  state  of  public  credit, 
and  to  weaken  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, the  hostile  disunion  and  division  of 
America  against  Great  Britain  must  pro- 
bably be  more  operative  to  such  fatal 
effects,  than  the  prosecution  of  any  just 
and  necessary  war  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

4.  That  it  is  unbecoming  tiie  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  parliament  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  the  prosecution  of  this  fruitless, 
expensive,  and  destructive  American  war. 
5*  That  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  the  powers  of  this  country, 
or  the  most  animated  coercion  of  them, 
when  disengaged  frpm  this  fatal  American 
war^  and  under  the  conduct  of  a  prudent 
and  vigilant  administration,  efiectually  to 
resent  every  insult,  and  to  repel  every  at- 
tack, upon  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
crown,  and  upon  the  essential  interests  of 
his  kingdom,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  just 
and  necessary  waf,  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
6.  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  graciously  be 
pleased  to  instruct  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed'to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon 
the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now 
subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plan« 
tations,  and  provinces  of  North  America, 
to  establish,  as  a  fundamental,  previous  to 
any  treaty,  and  from  which  they  shall  not 
have  liberty  to  depart,  that  all  persons, 
bom  cither  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or 
the  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  of 
N6rth  America,  shall  be  considered  as 
natural  born  subjects,  and  enjoy  all  rights 
and  privileges  as  auch,  throughout  all  the 
said  dominions  in  common,  in  the  manner 
heretofore  accustomed." 

Lord  North  objected  to  the  motions  in 
gross  as  well  as  in  detail.  He  could  not 
agree  to  the  first,  from  its  being  erroneously 
stated,  as  well  fVom  its  depending  on  pro-' 
bability,  and  its  indefinite  amount.  A  sum 
between  30  and  40  millions  was  very  in- 
definite ;  but  the  error  in  the  stating  was 
the  most  considerable  objection.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  expence  of  the  three  last 
years  was  no  more  than  18  million  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  additions  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  would  be  5  million.  This, 
he  said,  he  could  prove,  by  enumerating 
th^  addition  to  the  national  debt  and  other 
articles.  The  addition  to*  the  national 
debt  was  13  million.    The  increase  of  the 
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laod-uz  was  500,000/.  a  year,  that  made  it 
14,500,000^  The  increase  of  the  navy 
debt  was  about  a  millioo  and  a  half,  that 
made  it  16  million,  and  the  sum  which  we 
should  have  saved  in  case  of  peacCf  and 
which  would  have  gone  to  pay  off  a  part 
of  the  national  debt,  might  be  taken  on  ao 
average  at  900,000/.  a  year.  So  that  the 
sum  it  bad  already  cost  us  is  no  more  than 
18,700,000/.  The  unfunded  debt  for  the 
present  year  will  be  no  more  than  3  mil- 
lions, and  the  other  out-goings  altogether 
would  make  up  no  greater  a  sum  than 
about  23,500,000/.  He  adverted  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  arguments  on  the  last 
loan.  The  reason  for  his  meaning  to  give 
the  subscribers  douceurs,  at  a  time  when 
the  stocks  had  considerably  decreased,  was, 
that  they  might  in  future  trust  to  the 
honour  of  parliament.  The  first  deposit 
had  not  been  made,  nor  was  there  any  com- 
pulsion upon  them  to  make  good  their 
subscriptions.  They  would  have  been 
losers  to  have  it  made  good,  as  the  stocks 
then  stood ;  and  as  parliament  must,  sooner 
or  later,  have  made  good  the  deficiency, 
he  tliought  it  provident  to  give  them  a 
further  advantage,  which  would  have  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  having  the  aid 
from .  parliament  next  session,  as  well  as 
brought  future  subscribers  forward,  by 
shewing  that  they  dealt  honourably  with 
them.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  keep  5  millions  reserved  in  the 
Exchequer,  while  so  heavy  a  load  of  debt 
hangs  upon  the  nation.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  advantageous  to  have  such  a  sum  in  re- 
serve, as  jBL  nesteg^,  when  we  went  to 
market,  or  as  a  provision  for  a  rainy  day, 
when  we  could  not  go ;  but  he  considered 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  such  an  object 
in  the  present  state  of  our  finances.  He 
could  not,  from  the  mosj:  impartial  review 
of  his  conduct,  consider  it  as  criminal. 
His  heart  must  be  excused,  though  his 
head  might  be  to  blame.  With  the  best 
and  wisest  intention,  an  erroneous  conduct 
might  be  joined.  In  a  particular  manner 
he  justified  the  measure  of  the  Quebec 
Act.  After  the  most  serious  deliberation 
on  the  nature  of  the  people,  he  considered 
it  most  nrudent  and  politic  to  give  them  the 
form  of^govemment  they  now  enjoy.  Not 
fitted  to  receive  into  their  state  an  epitome 
of  oar  original  constitution,  he  formed  a 
system  partly  of  our  own,  and  partly  of 
the  French  government,  merely  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  t£e  introduction  of  a  solid  sys- 
tem, by  a  p<qpu2ar  asseiobly.    He  thought 


that  the  civil  law  of  Fraace*  to  wiudi 
had  originally  belonged,  joined  to  the 
minal  law  of  Britain,  which  was  a 
security  to  the  subject  than  that  of 
French,   would   jointly   form  a   sj 
favourable  as  a  preliminary,  until  a 
regular  one  could  be  granted.     He 


eluded  with  moving  that  the 

leave  the  chair :  which  waa  agreed  to. 

Debate  on   Mr^  Potoys's  MoUom 
enabling  the   Commissioners  appoimied 
treat  wUh  America  to  declare  the  Indep 
dency  of  that  Countrtf.l      April  IOl 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Na 

Mr.  Powys  said,  that  from  the  exhai 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  natioa, 
the  great  expence  into  which  the  Ai 
rican  war  had  plunged  it,  nothii^  at 
period,  when  we  were  threatened  wkk 
French  war,  could  be  more  necfiwary 
us  than  peace  with  America.  Afier 
amazing  stand  that  the  Congress  had 
against  our  armies;  after  the  im 
successes  with  which  their  endeavoun 
shake  off  their  dependence  on  this 
had  been  attended,  it  were  chimerical 
think  that  ihey  would  give  up  an  ii 
dence  which  they  had  established 
their  blood  and  treasure ;  and  which 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  any  future 
nister,  who,  following  the  example  of 
present  administration,  might,- if  they^ 
turned  to  their  obedience  to  Great  ~ 
tain,  endeavour  to  enslave  them  with 
victorious  arms  in  their  hands ;  it  was 
height  of  madness  to  think  they 
treat  with  us,  but  as  one  sovereign  and  ii 
dependent  state  ought  with  another: 
was  fruitless  then  to  send  out  coi 
sioners  at  a  vast  expence,  whose  ^ 
being  too  limited  dia  not  enable  then 
treat  upon  such  terms.  The  people  voiil^ 
be  only  amused  with  the  vain  ex| 
that  the  Americans  would  return  to 
allegiance;  while  nothing  was  moie 
reign  to  their  intention ;  and  the  '  ' 
already  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  mk 
enormous  debt,  would  be  saddled  with 
but  unnecessary  expences.  He  sb 
therefore  move,  in  order  to  procwe  %< 
peace,  at  present  so  necessary, 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  raigbt  te 
enlarged;  and  that  they  might  be 
rised  to  declare  the  Americans  absolutelf  *< 
and  for  ever  independent.** 

Mr.  PuUeney  thought  the  motioa  if 
rious  to  the  commissiooera.    A 
of  men  had  raised  themselves  in  the 
nieB»  from  obscurity  to  gfandeori  fiwop^ 
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V  to  riches,  from  servitude  to  power ; 
[  had  the  reins  of  their  new  govern- 
I  in  their  hands,  which  must  be 
fled  from  them ;  it  was  reasonable  to 
lose,  that  they  would  insist  upon  it, 
,  if  not  overcome  by  the  superior  voice 
ke  people,  would  preserve  it.  Such  a 
bition  as  that  moved  for,  would  give 
I  the  fairest  argument  to  persuade  the 
de;  and  independency  must  be  the 
jsqucnce.  But  he  diet  not  despair  of 
liiccess  of  the  commission.  He  he- 
ld the  tone  of  the  Americans,  in  ge^ 
^  was  against  independency.  They 
been  in  a  manner  forced  into  a  mea- 
^  which  they  had  not  approved  of,  and 
pg  carried  in  the  Congress  by  only  one 
wo  voices.  It  was  even  reasonable^ 
jng  from  motives  of  interest,  to  sup- 
I  tiiat  they  would  prefer  dependency 
dependency.  Secured  from  taxation ; 
hrtd  from  the  fear  of  having  any  share 
IJie  burthen  of  our  debt;  protected 
^  war  by  our  strength,  and  cultivated 
iig  peace  by  our  arts-^with  these  ad- 
i^  joined  to  dependency,  could  they 
itobe  independent?  It  was  not  rea> 
|Ue,  that  men,  attentive  to  their  in- 
is,  would  forfeit  security  and  protec- 
f  br  danger  and  the  chimerical  notions 
pmioal  grandeur.  But  it  hurt  him  to 
fa  proposition  utged  in  that  House  so 
tooive  to  the  welfiEure  of  Britain, 
pd  oot  the  independency  of  America 
|lie  eve  of  their  advancement  into  a 
iihing  naval  power?  Their  situation 
■uoMliog  a  species  of  supertoritv  over 
K  earth,  they  would  soon  rival  Europe 
Its,  as  well  a&  grandeur,  and  their 
■r  in  particular  would  rear  itself  on 
lecay  of  oura.  Are  we,  then,  so  lost 
I  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  that  with 
piton  hand  we  would  lay  the  founda* 
4tooe  of  a  blockade  against  our  own 
)BDce  ?  We  were  able  yet  to  reduce 
Ipca,  should  she  be  amwise  enough  to 
IS  our  offers.  Efforts  would  then  be 
I  very  different  from  the  former.  We 
^  then  been  engaged  in  a  wrong 
1^;  our  ministers  had  been  cruel,  un- 
jtiid  unconstitutionalin  their  demands, 
file  hearts  of  (he  people  were  not  in 
ttessures  adopted.  But  now  the  in- 
iia  would  change  sides,  and  if  they 
isd,  thejF  only  would  be  the  aggressors. 
\  war  with  justice  on  our  side,  what 
Id  not  Britain  perform  ?  The  national 
it  was  not  extinct,  and  that  was  the 
lark  of  Britain.  The  state  of  the 
Isandinaoofs  had  been  introduced  as 


reasons  for  evading  a  war.  An  inquiry 
into  the  internal  opulence  of  this  country 
would  extiloguish  every  fear  of  that  kind* 
The  aggregate  riches  of  Britain  were  not 
less  than  1,000  million.  The  national  debt 
was  only  146  million ;  a  seventh  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  How,  then, 
could  we  be  so  distressed  in  our  finances  ? 
In  cases  of  national  occasion,  we  should 
have  reference  to  the  fundamental  pro-> 
perty  of  the  nation,  and  all  Europe  would 
wonder  at  our  resources,  and  tremble  at 
our  power. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  formed  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  present  question,  and  if 
he  should  happen  to  differ  in  his  sentimenta 
front  a  venerable  character,  whom  he  ho« 
noured  and  revered,  the  committee  would 
give  him  credit  that  no  early  prejudice,  n« 
inGmt  pique,  directed  his  judgment,  or  in« 
fluenced  his  mind.  He  had  considered 
this  matter,  abstracted  from  every  other 
object,  and  his  judgment  was  formed  upon 
logical,  as  well  as  natural  reasoning  and 
d^uction.  The  dependency  of  America 
he  thought  it  impossible,  from  our  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, for  us  to  regain.  She  bad  joined  with 
France  in  an  amicable  and  conmiercial 
treaty.  The  latter  had  recognized  her  in-* 
dependency,  and  both  were  bound  in  gpra- 
titude  to  defend  one  another,  against  our 
resentment  on  the  one  hand,  or  our  bU 
tempt  to  break  it  on  the  other.  If  by  con- 
cession or  coercion  we  attempted  to  re- 
cover tl)e  dependency  of  America,  we 
should  have  the  powers  of  France  and 
America,  and  perhaps  Spain,  to  encounter 
with.  If  we  attempted  to  punish  France 
for  recognizing  the  independency  of  Ame- 
rica, America  would  join  her,  and  we 
should  have,  in  either  case,  two,  if  not 
three  powers  to  combat  with.  It  was  pro- 
bable, that  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
would  join  in  the  recognizance.  Grati- 
tude on  the  one  hand,  and  obligation  oa 
the  other,  would  unite  them  in  one  bond, 
and  we  should  experience  the  joint  efforU 
of  all,  if  we  attacked  one.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  committee  agreed  to  the 
motion,  and  thereby  recognized  the  inde* 
pendency  of  America,  we  should  be  no 
longer  bound  to  punish  the  European 
powers,  who  had  already,  or  who  mignt  de 
the  same :  and  we  should  probably  seeore 
a  larger  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Americans,  by  a  perpetual  alliance  on  e 
fcederal  foundation,  than  on  a  nominal  de- 
pendence. 

He  could  not  avoid  lamenting  to  hear 
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tlie  language  at  present  used  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons — namely,  that  the  Americans 
were  not  in  general  inclined  to  indepen- 
dence. Now,  could  any  thing  be  more 
distant  from  probability  i  Had  we  not  seen 
proof  upon  proof  exhibited  to  the  con- 
trary? Had  not  the  provinces,  one  and 
aH,  entered  into  the  most  solemn  bond 
not  to  depart  from,  or  rescind  their  vote 
of  independency ;  and  had  not  even  thou- 
sands of  them,  in  the  province  of  Carolma, 
as  well  as  in  others,  taken  an  oath  before 
Heaven  to  maintain  it?  The  Congress 
and  the  people  were  the  same.  Distmct 
opinions,  party  distractions,  and  disunited 
interests,  had  not  been  formed  in  Ame- 
rica, with  regard  to  the  great  point  in 
which,  by  their  unanimity,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. He  laughed  to  hear  the  contrary 
asserted ;  but  he  hoped  sincerely  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  near  him  (governor  John- 
stone}, and  the  other  commissioners,  had 
more  solid  grounds  to  go  upon,  and  more 
rational  hopes  of  success.  He  viewed  the 
dependency  of  America  as  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment  to  any  part  of  this  coun- 
ti'y,  other  than  the  minister  and  his  de- 
pendants. He  understood  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  governors,  and  other  officers 
oy  the  crown,  was  an  object  of  their  con- 
templation, and  one  whicn  they  esteemed 
of  great  consequence.  It  was  meant,  he 
tupposedy.as  an  addition  to  the  weight  in 
the  scale  of  govemttieDt,  and  this  circum- 
stance deserved  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  three  estates  of 
parliament  could  no  longer  be  the  security 
and  defence  of  our  constitution,  than 
when  they  remained  in  an  equipoise  with 
regard  to  one  another.  If  one  preponde- 
ratedy  the  executive  over  the  legislative, 
or  the  legislative  over  the  executive,  the 
superstructure  must  fall.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly,  but  a  certain  truth,  that  the  power 
of  the  executive  had  been  gradually  ex- 
erting itself  to  a  predominancy  for  some 
years  past,  and  its  growth  was  already 
dangerous  to  our  constitutional  existence. 
The  further  advantage  that  would  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  by  the  weight  of 
America,  would  give  maturity  to  its 
growth,  and  perpetual  dominion  to  it  over 
the  legislative ;  because,  by  the  exemption 
from  taxation,  no  degree  of  weight  what- 
ever was  added  to  the  legislative  state. 
Taxes  were  so  far  necessary  to  our  con- 
•titution,  seeing  that  they  engaged  the 
people  narrowly  to  watch  and  resist  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  Their  lives  and 
ptopertiet  could  only  be  in  danger  when' 


the  crown  became  despotic.     A 
against  that  danger  destroyed  their 
and  not  being  concerned  in  the  adi 
ment  or  depression  of  the  crown, 
not    regard    its    progress.     Good 
then,  could  Britons  with  tiieir  eyes 
and,  sensible  of  the  danger  arising 
the  predominancy  of  the  executive  | 
wflfully  throw  so  great  an    addi 
strength  into  it,  as  the  power  of 
ing  the  officers  to  the  govemmeDt  of. 
rica  must  necessarily  create  ?  Had  «ti 
app<nntment8,  douceurs,  sinecuresi 
sions,  titles,    baubles   and  secret-«( 
money   enough    already?    Did  not 
creatures  of  government  swarm  in 
department,  and  must  we  add  to 
number  ? 

He  could  not  see  that  American 
pendency  would  so  soon  riae  as  die  i 
gentleman  imagined,  to  maritime 
eminence.  The  Americans  could 
no  inducement  to  hunt  for 
abroad,  when  what  they  quietly 
would  be  more  than  they  coul< 
and  cultivate.  They  would  find  the 
vantages  of  conquest  unequal  to 
agriculture;  and  remembering  that 
has  naturally  a  predilection  for  the 
ment  of  landed  property,  they  wool 
it  impossible,  in  a  country  where  knd^ 
to  be  had  for  nodiing,  to  pi 
spirit  of  manufacture  and  town 
Every  American,  more  or  less,  wodli^ 
come  the  tiller  and  planter,  and  the 
try  might,  in  some  future  and  distant; 
riod,  be  the  Arcadia,  but  it  could 
be  the  Btitain  of  the  world. 

He  reverted  to  the  arguments  of 
hon.  gentleman  near  him,  in  regaii^ 
the  finances  of  this  country.  He 
was  more  surprized  than  he  was  atT 
a  man  of  sense,  introduce  audi  a 
The  internal  opulence  of  the 
might  be  introduced  as  a  figure  of 
to  delude  the  ignorant  into  an  extriiiig< 
idea  of  our  resources ;  but  the  people  lili 
*know  that  it  was  a  mere  delusion.  If  ^ 
were  reduced  to  such  an  emergency  ai^ 
have  reference  to  the  frmdamenUl  ig 
lence,  so  might  our  enemy ;  and  cen|i 
ing  the  one  resource  with  the  other,  4 
must  acknowledge  that  theirs,  in  that  l| 
spect,  was  treble  our  own.  Ourniial 
resources,  he  knew,  were  superior  to  M 
of  our  enemy,  in  proportion  to  the  exiai 
of  country ;  but  we  ought  to  remenU 
that  theirs  were  capable  of  more  improii 
ments  without  injuring  the  people  tM 
ours.    Would  ministers  but  abohsh  H 
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travagant  method  of  coUecting  their  re- 
inies,  the  voluptuous  manner  of  expend- 
tthem,  and  the  enormoUa  extent  of  the 
nl  expenditure,  what  a  superiority,  in 
oit  of  rerenue,  might  they  not  effect  ? 
He  condemned  the  Conciliatory  Act  as 
tally  inadequate  to  the  object,  and  de- 
irea,  that  if  they  produced  any  good  end, 
I  should  attribute  it  solely  to  the  influ- 
ce  of  the^  hon.  and  worthy  gentleman 
loteroor  Johnstox^)  who  was  last  joined 
the  commission.  He  hoped  the  com- 
ittee  would  consider  seriously  of  the 
liter  before  them:  there  had  been 
OQgh  of  treasure  fruitlessly  wasted; 
i  that  they  might  not  waste  more  on 
linadequate  commission,  he  begged  them 
extend  its  powers,  and  thereby  secure 
luccess.  He'  could  not  avoid  adverting 
^e  conduct  of  the  ministry,  in  regard 
the  French  **  aggressioop'^  He  knew 
t  from  whence  the  word  came,  but  he 
taMMed  it  meant  <^  insult."  Himself 
I  others  were  termed  pusillanimous,  be- 
ne they  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
iBge,  Uiat  rushed  from  the  bosoms  of 
i  ministry  on  that  occasion — they  were 
led  pusillanimous,  because  they  were 
BD;  but  could  they  not  now,  with  dou- 
I  energy,  send  back  the  term  on  those 
b  who  had  confessed  that  the  nation  was 
lilted;  who  had  made  the  King  and 
>  parliament  of  England  confess  that 
7  were  insulted  ;  and  who,  for  a  whole 
nth,  had  pocketed  the  insult,  without 
fan'mg  to  punish  it,  or  taking  a  single 
p  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ?  He 
^  the  committee  to  observe,  that  the 
ivtry,  conscious  of  their  own  inability, 
re  obliged,  ^hen  they  wanted  service 
ie  performed,  to  call  to  their  assistance 
very  men  who  had  condemned  their 
Nures,  and  uniformly  despised  them, 
iif  a  peace  was  to  be  negociated,  or  a 
'  to  be  undertaken,  (meaning  the  ap* 
^tment  of  governor  Johnstone  in  th^ 
(  case,  and  admiral  Keppel  and  lord 
ikerst  in  the  other)  they  were  obliged 
employ  the  men  on  his  side  of  the 
Bse. 

iovemor  Johnstone  doubted,  whether 
light  not  be  thought  imprudent  for  him 
peak  at  all  in  the  predicament  in  which 
itood.  He  said  it  would  be  presump- 
Bs,  in  him,  to  say  that  the  business  of 
commission  would  succeed;  but  he 
Pght  he  saw  so  many  reasons  for  think- 
so,  that  he  was  free  to  undertake  it. 
ras  an  experiment  to  be  tried ;  and  he 
lid  undertake  it  on  the  ground,  which 


the  late  Conciliatory  Acts  had  laid :  it  ^ 
might  be  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  he  de- 
clared freely,  that  he  did  not  desire  his 
instructions  to  be  enlarged ;  especially,  on 
the  point  of  independency.  He  looked 
upon  the  establishing  of  the  independency 
of  America,  as  entailing  ruin  upon  this 
country.  There  were,  indeed,  some  pre- 
liminary matters  which  he  thought  still  , 
remained  to  be  settled  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  negociation  of 
the  commissioners.  The  first  was  the  .re- 
pealing of  the  Declaratory  Law;  which  was 
downright  nonsense,  as  it  now  stood  ii^ 
our  statute  books,  after  the  repeals  we 
have  already  made.  The  other  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Canada  Act.  He  said,  when 
these  obstacles  were  removed,  as  weA  as 
those,  to  the  removal  of  which  we  already 
conceded,  the  Americans  could  have  no- 
thing else  to  ask.  When  they  had  abso- 
lute security  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
rights,  what  could  they  wish  more  ?  Ask 
any  dispassionate  man,  or  any  indifferent 
power  upon  the  earth,  ought  they  or  ought 
they  not,  to  close  with  us  on  the  conces- 
sions which  we  offer  I  Most  certainly  they 
ought.  While»  indeed,  ive  denied  them 
ajiy  rights  which  they  were  undoubtedly 
entitled  to ;  while  we,  with  the  hand  of 
power,  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of 
those  which  we  even  allowed  they  had ; 
while  we  made  an  unjust,  cruel,  foolish 
and  abominable  war  against  them:  they 
were  united  in  their  resistance  to  us ;  and 
Britain  was  divided.  Half  Britain  then 
was  opposed  to  all  America.  But  now 
that  we  offer  them  such  terms  as  they 
ought  to  accept,  their  resistance  will  be- 
come positive  rebellion,  and  our  war  a  just 
one;  It  will  then  be  all  Britain  against 
half  America.  On  this  ground  of  inde- 
pendency America  is  greatly  divided.. 
Whatever  the  people  in  power  may  wish, 
and  aim  at,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
do  not  wish  to  change  the  government  of 
Britain  for  that  of  the  Congress.  The 
people  of  the  old  settled  interest  and  pro- 
perty do  not  wish  forindependency,  they 
rather  dread  it.  Under  this  state  of 
things ;  and  my  information,  which  I  will 
trust  and  dtand  by,  tells  me  that  this  is  the 
state  of  things;  I  do  not  despair  of  the 
success  of  the  commission  with  the  powers 
it  has  at  present.  At  least  it  will  be  worth 
the  trial.  If  they  are  not  actually  divide^ 
in  their  measures,  they  are  yet  so  unset- 
tled in  their  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  try 
whether  they  will  be  divided.  But  even 
supposing  that  the  acknowledging  the  in- 
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dependency  of  America  should  become  a 
rigKt  measure,  I  doubt  whether  this  House 
could  declare  them  independent.  Can 
this  House  take  upon  it  to  dismember  the 
empire?  I  say  it  cannot.  Although  I 
can  never  agree  to  the  idea  of  the  indepen- 
dency of^  America,  in  the  sense  that  gen* 
tlemen  have  taken  it  up  ;  yet  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  entertain  a  hope  of  a  depen- 
dence, such  as  others  expect.  Something, 
perhaps,  of  an  union  between  two  unequal 


felt  his  pride  hurt,  his  spirit  roosed,  M 
rage  kinaled,  by  the  very  insinoation  tM 
this  country  was  unable  to  assert  ber  ji^ 
rights  and  support  her  pretensions  to  cj 
pi  re.  After  this,  he  thought  it  onoecd 
sary  to  say  that  he  was  averse  to  the  m 
tion,  and  would  give  it  every  oppoddoal 
his  power. 

Mr.  Burke   inveighed  bitterly 
those  who  had  reduced  the  nation  to 
painful  necessity  of  submitting  to 


per    to  insist    on.      He  displayed 
clearness  of  nnderstanding  and  inj^ 
in  pointing  out  the  weak  side  of  the 
ments  advanced  by  the  gentlemen 
opposed  the  motion,  and  concluded 
expressing  bis  hearty  approbation  of  1 
motion. 

Mr.  T.  Totonshend  thought  the 
premature,  and  moved  that  the 
do  leave  the  chair. 

Lord    North  was   agahtst  making 
further    concessions.       He  aaid  he 


parties,  on  terms  suited  to  the  condition  of  |  terms  as  the  Americans  should  think 

each,  may  be  had  with  America.    Yet,  if 

the    Americans    think    that  France  has 

really  supported  them,  and  if  they  have 

made  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  France,  it 

cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  make 

giSLce  with  us  without  iocludins  France, 
ut  if  France,  by  false  pretences,  has  drawn 
tb^rn  into  all  the  miseries  they  suffer,  and  if 
we  can  convince  them  of  that,  they  ought  to 
thank  us  for  getting  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  France,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  us 
without  thinking  of  those  false  friends. 
.  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  (Lord  Advocate)  '  reason  to  believe  the  treaty  with  Fi 
spurned  with  indignation  at  a  proposition  was  not  ratified  by  the  Congress ;  i 
which,  while  it  endeavoured  to  secure  in-  it  was  certain  that  France  had  all 
dependence  to  America,  stamped  indelible  '  cajoled  and  abused  them,  they  weit 
disgrace  on  Great  Britain,  by  declaring  to  ;  under  obligation  to  give  them  ei  ~ 
the  world  that  she  was  unable  to  subdue  sistance  or  preference.  He  beliered, 
the  creatures  of  her  own  raising.  Every  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  inc 
Briton  should  feel  his  bosom  glow  witn  .  to  conciliation,  and  he  trusted  t^ 
ardour  to  destroy  the  ground-work  of  such  .  measures  already  adopted  would 
a  disgraceful  idea :  every  reasonable  pro-  He  reverted  to  the  expression  of  an 
vision  had  been  made  for  the  freedom  of  i  gentleman,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
America  in  the  late  Acts ;  every  reason- '  to  those  who  despised  him« 
able  proposition  had  been  made  to  them  :  I  wanted  service  or  advice.  He 
every  offer  which  a  great  people  could  that  it  was  his  invariable  pursuit  to 
make,  without  dishonour  to  their  own  |  capable  men,  without  regard  to  their 
children,  had  been  made.  If  all  this  would  tions  or  political  opinions.  As  to 
not  do :  if  nothing  less  than  independence  <  with  France  he  thought  it  unavm 
would  satisfy  a  people  who  wantonly  be-  i  at  least,  very  probable, 
gan,  and  obstinately  persevered  in  the  I  Mr.  Dunnins  was  against  the 
most  unnatural  rebellion,  he  was  proud  to  There  was  no  Hmit  in  it,  nor  couM 
say  that  this  country  was  of  such  aten:per 
thal^  it  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Christendom :  ac- 
customed to  give  laws  and  to  humble  the 
proud  ambition  of  her  foes,  Great  Britain 
needed  only  to  be  roused :  such  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  treat  but 
as  an  independent  people,  would,  he  hoped, 
be  sufficient  to  rouse  her :  her  great  spirit 
was  equal  to  every  effort,  to  every  obstacle: 
the  spirit  of  this  country  laughed  at  de- 
spondency ;  and  never  made  a  greater  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  when  reduced 
to  such  a  state  as  would  have  made  any 
other  countnr  than  herself  sink  beneath 
the  weight  of  misfortune  and  despair.    He 


whea' 


to   what 
preserve 


it    extended 
the  dependency' 


construed 
wished    to 
America. 

Sir  G*  Savile  said  we  had  heen  sK 
with  America,  that  America  had 
the  trial,  and  would  demand  costs. 

The  chairman  left  the  chair,  and 
was  no  dxvisi&n. 


Debate  on  the  BiB  to  exclude  Conii 
from  Sitting  in  the  House  of  Ctitm 
April  IS.  ^\t  Philip  Jenitings  Ctetkei 
he  should  nut  make  any  long  pr(' 
his  motion,  as  its  own  merit  would 
better  advocate,  and,  he  trusted, 
mend  it  to  every  part  of  the  House. 
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opie  of  this  country )  in  all  dangers  and 
TCuItieSy  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
rUament  for  protection.    Our  ancestors 
i  maintained  many  glorious  struggles  to 
tain  parliaments;   and  our  brethren  in 
nerica  had  profusely  lavished  their  blood 
procure  a  parliamentary  representation. 
ben  king  William  delivered  this  country 
^m  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
aarts,  the  first  thing  he  aidy  was  to  pro^ 
■e  a  parliament ;  but  one  word  was  also 
ded — it  was  <<free;''  without  which  it 
mid  have  been  of  no  value.     He  not 
ly  granted  a  free  parliament,  but  many 
Dts  passed  in  that  reign  to  preserve  and 
ep  them  independent.     By  the  5th  and 
li  of    William  and  Mary,  all  commis- 
Niers  of  customs,  excise,  salt  duties,  &c. 
being  concerned  in  public  money,  were 
eluded  from  sitting  as  members  in  the 
ome.     He  desired  those  Acts  might  be 
■d :    which  being  done»  he  said,  that  a 
rw  species  of  placemen  had  arisen  since 
■t  time,  more  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tion,  and  more  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
'the  people,  than  any  excluded  by  those 
cts.     These  were  people  who  held  lucra- 
re  contracts  under  the  government.    He 
isbed  to  avoid  personalities  as  much  as 
•Bible,  but  he  cx>uld  not  help  taking  some 
ilice  of  the  gold  contract.      The  noble 
rd  (North)  had  said,  that  2^  per  cent, 
id  been  given  originally  on  that  contract ; 
It  finding  some  time  after,  that  it  ex- 
nded  itself  farther  than  was  at  first  ex- 
Bcted,  he  lowered  the  bargain  to  1^  per 
mt*     If,  then,  it  would  bear  a  deduction 
'  one  per  cent,  it  must  appear  to  the  con- 
etion  of  every  man,  that  2  per  cent,  would 
nre  afforded  a  sufficient  profit  on  the  first 
irgaio.  He  said,  he  had  shewn  the  agree- 
ent  to  a  great  merchant  in  the  city,  and 
ad  his  opinion,  which  was,  that  comput- 
g  the  whole  at  the  average  price  of  2 
sr  cent,  the  profit  amounted  to  4«6.000^ 
hat  the  established  commission  among 
lerchants,  for  remitting  money,  even  in 
nail    sums,  was  no  more   than    ^  per 
mi.  which  on  the  sum   remitted  would 
Dount  to  11,500/.,  so  that  34,500/.  had 
Kn   given  more  than   the    accustomed 
rice.     He  could  name    many  other  in- 
ances,  where  very  disadvantageous  bar- 
lins  had  been  made  for  the  public ;  but 
is  remark,  on  the  whole,  was,  that  mem- 
9rs  of  parliament  would  not  be  contrac- 
vs,  if  extraordinary  and  improper  advan- 
iges  were  not -given  them.      We  should 
ot  hear,  he  said,  a  member  rise  up,  and 
isure   the'  House,  he  sold  bis  coals  as 
tVOL.  XIX.] 


cheap  as  any  merchant  in  London :  ano- 
ther would  not  engage  to  furnish  coals; 
another  would  not  engage  to  provide  shoes. 
He  never    heard    that    there    were  auy 
taylors  or  shoe-makers  in  that  House.    It 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  giving 
these  contracts  to  members  was  an  arrant 
job,  and  created  a  dangerous  influence  in 
that  House,  which  must  operate  much  to 
the  injury  of  the  nation;   for  the  more 
money   was    raised    on    the   public,  the 
greater  was  the  profit  to  these  gentlemen  : 
they  throve  upon  the  spoil  of  their  fellow 
subjects.     America  would  not  submit  to 
be  taxed  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
because  the  more  money  she  leviea  upon 
them,  the  more  she  exonerated  ^er  own 
burden.     We  seemed  to  be  something  in 
their  situation;    the  more    money  these 
gentlemen  voted  to  be  raised,  the  greater 
would  be  their  profit :    to  erant  away  the 
money  of  others  to  enrich  themselves,  waa 
improper.     Many  more  arguments  might 
be  offered,  but  he  would  only  observe,  that 
fVom  a  series  of  mismanagement,  the  situa- 
tion of  this  country  was  become  very  peri- 
lous.   We  were  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and,  without  more  public  virtue,  we  must 
inevitably  sink.      Tne  very  being  of  this 
country  was  hazarded,  and  unless  a  total  - 
alteration    of  men    and    measures   took 
place,  we  were  devoted  to  every  species 
of  calamity,  slavery  itself,  perhaps,    not 
excepted.    He  then  moved,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  for  restraining 
any  person,  being  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  being  concerned  him- 
self, or  any  person  in  trust  for  him,  in  any 
Contract  made  by  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury,  die  commissioners  of 
the  Navy,  the  board  of  Ordnai)ce,  or  by 
any  other  person  or  persons,  for  the  public 
service,  unless  the  said  contract  shall  be 
made  at  a  public  bidding." 

Sir  G.  Yonfre  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  it  was  full  time  that  the  House  should 
take  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  several  modes  of  corruption,  de- 
vised to  seduce  members  from  their  duty, 
into  consideration. 

Sir  J.  Maxubei/  was  severe  upon  con- 
tractors in  general ;  and  particularly  suoh 
as  had  seats  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Harley  wished  the  contracts  to 
be  strictly  enquired  into,  as  he  was  con- 
scious that,  upon  the  most  rigid  investiga- 
tion, his  would  bear  the  test.  H(;  had 
been  all  along  consistent,  both  before  and 
since  the  war ;  he  had  always  acted  upon 
principle,  and  had  even  risked  his  person 
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and  life  in  support  of  government.  He 
differed  widely  from  the  three  worthy 
baronets ;  for  he  could  solemnly  affirm, 
that  his  vote  in  parliament  was  never  in- 
fluenced by  any  consideration  but  the 
merit  of  the  several  questions  as  they 
arose. 

Mr.  Turner  said,  the  present  question 
would  prove -the  test  of  ministers  and  their 
friends  in  that  House;  for  it  steered  a 
middle  path.  It  did  not  merely  exclude 
contractors  for  being  contractors  in  a  fair, 
open,  equitable  manner;  but  for  being 
closet  contractors,  for  being  private  plun* 
derers;  foe  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
with  a  corrupt  administration  to  plunder 
their  country ;  and  either  share  the  spoil 
with  the  rest  of  the  public  conspirators,  or 
with  some  others  more  remote  from  na- 
tional observation* 

Mr.  A.  BcCcon  said,  he  was  a  merchant, 
and  had  honestly  served  an  apprenticeship 
for  seven  long  years  to  an  eminent  mer- 
chant; and  when  he  had  contracts,  he 
fulfilled  them  fairly  and  honestly.  He 
had  often  voted  against  ministers,  and 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ; 
he  could  not  conceive  why  contractors 
should  be  treated  in  so  unbecoming,  nay, 
contemptuous  a  manner — as  if  they  were 
monsters,  and  not  fit  for  human  society. 

Sir  CecU  Wray  said,  he  always  disliked 
private  contracts.  The  present  motion 
was  not  against  the  persons  or  charac- 
ters of  contractors,  but  to  prevent  the  foul 
deedftmputed  to  minis^rs,  and  men  sup- 
posed to  be  leagued  together  to  rob  the 
public.  The  minister,  if  he  considered 
properly  his  own  reputation  and  personal 
satisfaction,  ought  to  support  the  motion. 
Those  ,/i^ho  wished  to  contract,  on  the 
other ''hand,  would  be  relieved  from  all 
that  obloquy,  which  necessarily  follows 
the  present  mode  of  serving  the  public,  in 
a  private  manner. 

Colonel  Barri  said,  contracts  ought 
to  be  open,  and  ofiered  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  gentlemen  rise  one  by  one, 
and  say,  ^<  I  am  not  influenced ;  X  have 
voted  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  ano- 
ther." This,  however,  must  be  taken  upon 
the  bare  credit  of  the  hon.  gentlemen.  I 
have  indeed  observed,  that  gentlemen  of 
this  description,  when  Bills  ^  for  laying 
duties  on  diips  goins  out  or  coming  into 
harbours,  or  to  build  or  repair  piers,  or 
for  passing  light-bouses,  sometimes  differ 
from  administration,  but  upon  no  otlier, 
that  I  can  recollect,  during  a  very  long 
knowledge  of  this  Hoase.«-The  colonel 


next  observed,  that  he  remembered  a 
tleman  in  that  House  who  rose  in  a 
haughty  tone,  and  avowed  his 
ence ;   yet,  upon  further  enqnirj, 
same  independent  gentleman  tamed 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  private 
which  brought  him  in  3O,000L  a 
He  owned  he  suspected  it  at  the  time ; 
it  was  that  suspicion  which  led  hiss  to 
discovery  of  the  fact.    He  said,  he 
himself  a  contractor  with  the  public; 
was  actually  entered  into  a  contnct 
twenty  persons ;   [The  Select  Coo 
on  the  JPublic  Expenditure  of  the 
money.]     He  did  not  know  how  he 
^et  out  of  it,  or  rather,  how  he  should 
in  it ;  not  for  fear  of  any  personal  viok 
but  how  he  should  get  his  dinner, 
then  made  several  severe  allusions  to 
tracts  and  contractors,  and  insisted 
the    public  money  had  been 
and  traitorously  lavished.    He  said, 
pose  a  minister,  during  the  recess  of 
Treasury  board,  shouU  send  for  a 
tractor,  and  give  him  a  large  contrKi, 
which  the  nation  was  to  be  pi 
30  or  40,000/.  or  more ;  and  suppose 
Treasury  board  should  meet  after  the 
recess ;  and  that  after  this  doset 
ment  the  minister  should,  through 
forget,  or  purposely  omit,  to 
syllable  of  wis  closet  contra* 
say,   not  a  single  iota  of  the 
should  be  mentioned ;  surely  this 
a  private  contjact  with  a  witne« ;  and 
minister  must  be  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  his  country. 

Lord  North  replied,  that  the  fiKlsl 
luded  to  would  come  before  the  H 
properly  authenticated,  from  the 
Committee.    He  thererore  wished  ^ 
men  would  suspend  their  opbions. 
said,  if  he  had  made  any^contract%| 
had  made  them  for  the  public  ~ 
and  if  they  had  turned  out 
was  not  hia  fault;  at  least,  whalei«| 
had  done,  he  did  for  the  best 

Lord  George  Gordon^  said,  tfaili 

*  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon,   whi  of 
George,  duke  of  Ctordon,  was  bora  io 
Dec.  19,  1750,  and  George  the  Seosod 
his  godfather.  He  early  entered  into  the 
but  quitted  it  during  the  Americaa  i 
ooDseqaeooe  of  an  altercatiOB  with  the 
Sandwich  about  promotion.    In  17T4 1 
elected  member  for  Loggershall.    Aa 
h^fiog  been  excited  by  &e  rapoal  of 
penal  statutes  against  the  Ropmb  Catb 
1779,  k>rd  Geor^  was  chosen  prsHdeat* 
Protestant  Association  at  Loodoos  and' 
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ns  sorry  to  differ  ia  opiDion  with  the 
oble  contractor  in  the  blue  ribbon^  the 
Igfat  honoarable  privy  counsellor  con- 
ractor,  and  the  rest  of  the  honourable 
ODtractors  on  the  other  side  the  House, 
rho  had  delivered  their  sentiments  in  op- 
osition  to  the  motion.  He  took  the 
berty  of  rising  to  declare  his  hearty  con- 
orrence  with  the  very  respectable  and 
loquent  members  near  him,  who,  with  so 
nich  power  and  persuasion,  had  delivered 
9  the  House  unanswerable  arguments  for 
ifing  their  assent  to  bring  m  the  Bill, 
liat,  having  mentioned  the  noble  lord  as 
be  head  of  the  contractors,  he  would  take 
ie  liberty  of  instancing  one  example  of  it 
I  ?ery  few  words  to  the  House.  He  said, 
bt  noble  lord  was  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
ictors ;  he  was  a  contractor  for  men ;  a 
Mtractor  for  your  flock,  Mr.  Speaker, 
iddressing  himself  to  the  Chair]  a  con- 
"actor  for  the  representatives  of  the 
eople ;  that  noble  lord  proposed  to  give 
place  of  1,000/.  a  jrear,  provided  a 
able  dttke  would  prevail  on  trie  most  in- 
^ificant  member  in  that  House  to  vacate 
M  seat  in  parliament.  'The  noble  duke 
Aaved  like  a  man  upon  the  occasion ; 
ke  a  friend,  like  a  brother ;  he  f ejected 
^villainous  proposition  that  noble  lord 
id  the  assurance  to  make.  He  then  told 
le  House,  he  was  not  acquainted  with 

Mof  Jaoe  1780  went  to  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
IMif,  to  preoent  their  petition,  attended  by 
isot  60,000  of  the  petitionen.  The  dreadful 
NMeoneoGCS  of  this  measure  are  well  knomi. 
srd  George  was  imprifooed  in  the  Tower,  on 
|S  9ib  Jttoe,  and  tned  for  Hisrb  Treason,  but 
^quitted  on  the  4th  Feb.  1781.  On  the  4th 
Esv  1786  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
ebbisbop  of  Canterbury,  for  not  appeanog  in 
lort  u  a  witness  in  a  cause.  In  Feb.  and 
lae  1787  he  wsa  tried  before  the  court  of 
iaff't-bMcb,  for  publishmg  libels  on  the  queen 
'  Fraooe,  the  French  embassador,  and  the 
spreis  of  Russia;  and  also  for  a  seditious 
UDpblet.  Beiuff  convicted  of  these  charges, 
lb  on  the  a5th  of  June,  went  over  to  Holland, 
iMre  he  turned  Jew,  and  was  circumcised  ; 
1^  returning  to  England  in  August,  he  was 
frehended  on  the  7lh  Dec.  at  Birmingham ; 
don  the  98th  Jan.  1788  was  sentei^ed  to 
iprisonment  for  fi?6  years,  and  to  continue 
flfaol  till  he  should  find  bail  for  his  good  be- 
itioor  in  10,000^  Not  being  able  to  find 
il  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  the  extent  re- 
M,  this  operated  as  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
sat  for  life.  In  July  1789,  he  presented  a 
iUtion  to  the  national  assembly  of  France,  and 
IS  f itited  by  se? eral  eminent  revolutionists, 
edied  lit  Nov.  1793  of  a  fever,  attended  with 
firioa,  in  the  48rd  year  of  his  age. 


the  noble  lord ;  he  had  never  spoke  to 
him ;  he  had  never  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  him ;  but  he  sincerely  wished 
him  to  save  his  country  and  his  own  life. 
He  desired  him  to  call  o^  his  butchers  and 
ravagers  from  the  colonies ;  to  retire  with 
the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  evil  advisers  from 
the  public  government,  and  make  way  for 
honest  and  wiser  counsellbrs ;  to  turn  from 
his  wickedness  and  live ;  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  repent ;  the  public  clamour  for 
revenge  was  not  yet  raised  against  him ; 
his  Imjesty's  troops  were  not  yet  totally 
defeated  in  America. 

Lord  North  denied  that  the  proposi- 
tion  the  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  was  a 
villainous  proposition ;  and  objected  to  the 
word  villainous,  as  highly  tmparliamentary 
and  improper. 

Lord  George  Gordon  replied,  that  he 
retracted  the  epithet  villainous,  as  an  un- 
parliamentary expression ;  but  defied  the 
noble  lor^,  or  any  man,  to  deny  the  vera* 
city  of  what  he  had  related,  and  left  it  to 
the  breast  of  every  member  to  apply  an 
epithet  more  suitable  .to  a  treaty  of  that 
nature,  with  brother  for  brother. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

^-  {KiJS?'*. : :}  " 
"«"  {Mr.°&^T: : :} » 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

May  1.  The  said  Bill  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time.  The  ministry  did 
not  oppose  arguments  to  the  Bill,  but 
trusted  to  numbers ;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed;  and  lord  North  was  again 
in  the  minority.  For  on  the  question 
being  put  for  the  second  reading,  the 
House  divided : 

Tellers. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

May  5.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  going  into  a  cocnmittee  on  the 
Bill,  the  question  being  put,  That  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair, 

Earl  Nugent  objected  to  the  Bill  upon 
two  grounds.  It  appointed,  that  all  con- 
tracts, in  which  members  or  their  agents 
were  concerned,  should  be  purchased  by 
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auction^  and  jet  goverament  were  not 
bound  by  it  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  lowest 
bidder;  therefore,  he  thought  the  Act 
would  be  nugatory.  Contracts  had  been 
in  usage  for  many  years,  and  were  consi- 
dered by  the  wisest  administration  as  the 
wisest  way  of  serving  the  public ;  it  was, 
therefore,  unfair  that  members  of  that 
House  should  be  excluded  from  their 
share  in  a  fair  mercantile  practice  till  it 
had  been  proved  upon  them  that  they  had 
made  an  unworthy  use  of  the  indulgence. 
A  committee  was  sitting,  employed  m  the 
examination  of  the  contracts  now  in 
existence.  It  would  be  prejudicing  the 
contractors  to  do  any  thing  against  them 
before  the  report  from  that  committee  was 
made.  He  could  not  suppose  that  <con- 
tracts  created  any  undue  influence  in  the 
I^ouse  any  more  than  sinecure  places 
(which,  by  the  bye,  he  supposed  no  man 
on  either  side  of  the  House  would  agree 
to  exclude) ;  and  the  legislature,  by  to- 
lerating the  latter,  had  determined  it  to  be 
no  prejadice. 

Sir  P.  (7.  ClerJce  said,  the  noble  lord  had 
very  justly  stated  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  to  prevent  any  undue  influence 
in  that  House  by  members  holding  bene- 
ficial contracts  under  government,  and  also 
to  guard  against  an  improper  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.     If  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  -  of  that  House  for  the  two 
preceding  years  was  adverted   to,  there 
would  appear  to  be  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  some  improper  influence 
had  prevailed ;  how  else  could  it  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  a  great  number  of  gen- 
tlemen '  should  uniformly  pursue  measures 
of  force  and  violence,  should  declare  they 
would  never  consent  to  a  peace  with  Ame- 
rica while  there  was   a  ship  that  could 
swim,  or  a  soldier  carry  a  musket  ?  Others 
declare  they  would  bring  them  on  their 
](nees ;  others  talk  of  starvation ;  and  every 
one  of  those  gentlemen,  above  two  hun- 
dred, in  one  morning,  in  one  half  hour,  all 
change  their  opinions,  confess  themselves 
to  have  been  in  an  error,  and  all  adopt  a 
new  conduct)  and  submit  to  become  sup- 
pliants for  that  favour  which,  when  they 
had  the  power,  they  with  so  much  haughti- 
ness refused  to  grant.     Such  a  versatility 
of  conduct  could  not  possibly  be  .ascribed 
to^  a  sudden  general  conviction ;  no  maa- 
with  a  ^ain  of  sense  couM  imagine  it  was. 
When  It  has  been  already  prov^,  that  one 
man  got  more   than  85,000/.  above  the 
orditiary  profit  on  one  contract,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  say  that  an  ill  use  had  been 
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made  of  the  public  monev.    The  nobii 

lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  ha^  declared,  tfa^ 

he  did  not  wish  to  see  contracts  girea  If 

members  of  parliament :   but  his  woidi 

and  actions  had  not  corresponded,  u  hb 

had  shewn  an  extraordinary  avidity  togil 

contracts  into  his  hands,  particularlj  oit 

for  hiring  ships;  when  he nad stepped ool 

of  his  own  department  into  that  of  th| 

^avy-board,  which  was  somewhat  haitM 

to  the  public,  as  the  businef«  had  beoi 

always  carried  on  there  by  public  bidding 

and  no  complaint  had  ever  been  malk 

The  noble  lord  told  the  House,  that  At 

Navy-board  had  excused  themselves  frm 

this  contract,  as  being  too  fall  of  biisiiicH» 

It  was  true  they  did  refuse  it ;  it  was  pot  It 

them  in  a  way  to  insure  their  refussl;  tli 

noble  lord  wished  them  to  refuse  it,  all 

put  the  question  to  them  as  an  old  MM 

puts  a  question  to  a  fine  woman,  in  aiaki|| 

tier  to  say  yes,  and  wishing  nothing  • 

much  as  to  have  her  say  no.    The  Dddl 

lord's  wishes  prevailed ;    and  how  did  i 

answer  to  the  public  I  Why,  one  of  thai 

ships  carried  out  to  America  100  wheeb 

barrows,  one  smith's  forge,  and  a  pair 

bellows,  for  which  the  nation  paid  I 

The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  take 

that  the  public  should  not  be  d^nudrf 

out  of  that  money  which  they  so  libenl^ 

granted  to  ddfend  the  nation ;  and  ' 

could  not  coQceive  that  any  member 

be  so  regardless  of  the  interest  of  his 

stituents  as  to  say  they  should  be. 

therefore  hoped  that,  for  the  hoooor 

credit  of  the  House,  the  Bill  would  psMt- 

Sir  Edward  Astley  observed  to  the  vdk 

lord  f  Nugent),  that  though  he  might  ctf 

it  prejudging  the  contractors  to  enter  # 

the  business  before  the  House,  till  the  n* 

port  from  the  select  conmuttee  was  mad^' 

he  assured  him,  as  he  was  one  of  thl 

committee,  that  the  report  would  sdl* 

ciently  prove  the  necessity  of  the  tt 

The  noble  lord  had  thrown  out  a  kind  if 

reflection  on  the  House  at  large,  b^  tff 

ing  they  would  not  wish  on  either  ndetf 

preclude  pensioners  and  placemen  M 

seats.     He  declared  he,  for  his  own  p«l| 

wished  such  a  motion  was  made,  as  k| 

would  be  happy  If  every  placemaaarf 

pensioner  was  shut  out,  and  he  waw 

zealously  espouse  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  IVombmell  objected  to  the  nMMi^ 
because  he  believed  putting  up  contradl 
to  sale,  would  be  prejudicisd  to  the  pott 
service.  Men  inadequate  to  the  a<3<^ 
plishment  of  the  contracts,  would  atll 
times  bid  lower  than  meo  of  ahi%  M 
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^utaUoD)  and  they  would  do  much  more 
Qurv  bj  serving  Ihe  public  badly,  than 
le  difierence  of  expence.  He  had  seen 
igtances  of  it  in  the  contracts  of  the  East 
ndia  Company,  and  those  pf  so  fatal  a 
More,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
lotion.  Gentlemen  *  nnacquainted  with 
Biiness,  and  of  little  consequence  in  the 
fe  of  the  public,  might  more  for  refor- 
ittions  in  every  department  of  govem- 
lent. 

Mr.  T,  Tavonshend  called  him  to  order, 
Bd  said,  a  gentleman  rises  in  his  seat, 
bo  holds  a  contract  himself  from  gbvern- 
lent,  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation 
ires  to  call  the  mover  of  a  question,  one 
f  the  most  independent  members  of  the 
louse,  a  man  of  no  consequence.  He 
wild  give  that  hon.  gentleman  to  under- 
mid,  that  the  gentleman  referred  to,  in 
etter  times  than  the  present,  merited  a 
9it  in  that  House,  while  others  ought  to 
aod  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  JVotnbwell  resented  the  insinuation, 
id  after  explaining  what  he  had  said,  add* 
1,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  made 
pertinent,  but  a  very  impertinent  conclu- 
OQ  from  it.  He  explained  his  own  con- 
set  to  the  House. 

Earl  Nugent  observed,  that  the  hon. 
entleman  had  meant  no  affront  by  the 
ipression.  The  House  would  remember 
t  was  a  merchant,  and  <  a  man  of  no  con- 
squence'  was  a  mercantile  phrase,  and 
leant  no  more  than  a  man  unknown  upon 
Siaage.  [This  created  a  laugh,  and  quiet- 
i  the  House.] 

Sir  fV,  Gordon  condemned  both  sides  of 
le  House,  panegyrised  both  sides  of  the 
louse,  'sided  with  neither  side  of  the 
[ouse.  He  had  cpme  into  parliament  with 
determination  to  be  a  patient  hearer; 
is  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  was 
Mermined  to  turn  speaker.  The  conduct 
rthe  House  was  intolerable,  he  knew  not 
here  to  place  himself.  If  on  the  ministry 
de,  he  should  be  called  by  the  opposition 
pensioner;  if  on  the  opposition,  he  should 
e  called  by  the  ministry  a  factious  man. 
"he  conduct  of  the  House  rendered  his 
pinion  of  mankind  day  by  day  worse ;  and 
et  he  believed  both  parties  voted  from  a 
rindple  of  honesty,  and  a  conviction  of 
M^titude. 

Mr.  Byng  observed,  that  the  crowded 
(ipearance  of  the  House,  no  doubt,  gave 
)e  ministerial  phalanx  ground  for  hope, 
lat  they  would  not  be  again  defeated  in 
lis  favourite  point.  He  knew  what  mi* 
Mrable  acts  had  been  used  to  collect  the 

i 


ranks,  but  he  trusted  they  would  be  a 
third  time  routed.  The  Treasury  message 
cards  had  been  circulated  upon  this  occa- 
sion with  rather  too  much  notoriety; 
even  the  hour  of  appointment  had  come 
to  the  ears  of  people  not  called  on  the  oc- 
casion. I  twas  cautiously  done,  however,  to 
mention  the  hour,  that  the  ministeip  might 
not  again,  if  he  chose  to  oppose  numbers 
for  want  of  argument  to  the  question,  be 
worsted.    He  hoped  the  Bill  would  pass* 

Lord  George  Gordon*  1  rise  to  declare 
my  happiness  in  concurring  with  the  very 
respectable  baronet  on  the  floor,  who  with 
a  laudable  zeal  for  the  credit  of  the  Houses 
has  this  day  moved  the  commitment  of  the 
Contractors'  Bill.  It  meets  with  my  hearty 
approbation,  as  being  one  of  the  many 
steps  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken  to- 
wards regaining  the  confidence  and  respect- 
of  the  people  to  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment. I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is 
an  Herculean  labour  the  hon.  member  has 
undertaken :  for  I  think  the  cleansing  king 
Augeas's  stable  from  the  filth  and  dirt 
of  3,000  oxen,  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  was  a 
mere  play  and  pastime,  compared  to  the 
arduous  task  of  restoring  this  House  to  its 
ancient  and  original  purity.  Though  the 
hon.  baronet  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  Her* 
cules,  he  is  supported  in  his  endeavour  of 
to*day  by  truth,  justice,  and  good  policy : 
which,  added  to  his  own  abilities,  with 
that  great  respect  which  every  member  in 
this  House,  as  well  as  his  countrymen  at 
large,  entertain  for  his  intentions  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  public,  will,  I 
hope,  induce  a  very  great  majority  to  ap- 
prove his  present  proposition. 

Sir,  this  dunghill  of  contracts  has  given 
an  ill  air  to  our  whole  proceedings.  It 
has  got  wind  abroad,  and  proves  very  of- 
fensive to  the  public  nostrils ;  our  consti- 
tuents beein  to  smell  a  rat ;  they  nose  us 
in  the  lobby,  and  call  us  (with  more  truth, 
I  am  afraid,  than  politeness^  taylors  and 
shoemakers ;  colliers  and  caobage-salters, 
potatoe-forestallers,8our-crout-maker8,and 
swine  contractors.  Our  mace  is  tarnished 
with  this  dunghill ;  our  authority  choaked, 
and  the  dignity,  reputation,  ana  fair  name 
of  the  Commons  are  smothered,  and  sink- 
ing in  porter  and  salted-cabbage,  shoes, 
'sour-crout,  and  potatoes.  Fob,  Mr.  Speak- 
er! what  a  nauseous  banquet  have  the 
Treasury  invited  their  friends  from  their 
pleasant  gardens  and  villas  in  the  country 
to  partake  of  in  the  month  of  May !  An 
hon.  member  (Mr.  A.  Bacon)  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  contractors  within  these 
walls,  and,  as  I  am  told,  a  considerable 
merchant  in  the  city,  has  mentioned  that 
contracting  in  this  House  was  the  very 
spirit  of  trade.  So  I  believe  it  is ;  and  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  may  possibly 
find,  when  the  day  of  trouble  ana  adver- 
sity shall  arrive,  that  that  very  spirit  of 
profit,  which  induced  InkTe  to  sell  Yarico, 
may  tempt  some  few  steady  friends  of  his 
prosperity  to  contract  for,  and  furnish  out 
the  black  cloth  and  scaffolding  at  their 
mihappy  patron's  execution. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  said,  he  was  cer- 
tain, that  among  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, many  might  be  found  as  adequate  to 
the  execution  of  a  contract  as  any  mem- 
ber of  Uiat  House ;  yet  he  was  sensible, 
that  in  case  of  a  competition  he  who  had 
a  seat  would  be  preferred ;  and  this  created 
a  fair  conclusion,  that  contracts  were  be- 
neficial, to  the  minister.  He  would  wish 
that  a  clause,  however,  were  inserted  into 
the  Bill,  preserving  the  present  contractors 
from  its  tendency ;  they  had  made  their 
treaties  before  its  existence,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  of  an  ex  postjacto  nature.  He 
recurred  to  what  a  noble  lord  said  in  the 
outset  of  the  debate,  that  pensioners  and 
placemen  ought  to  be  excluded,  as  well  as 
contractors.  He  from  his  heart  thou^t 
■o,  and  was  sihcerelv  of  opinion,  that  there 
never  would  be  an  mdependent  House  of 
Commons  until  such  an  event  should  lake 
place. 

Governor  PownaU  was  for  going  into  a 
committee;  because  the  sense  of  the 
House  had  already  been  twice  taken  upon 
it,  and  a  respectable  majority  having  both 
times  appeared  in  favour  of  it,t  he  thought 
there  was  an  indecency  upon  a  small  ma- 
jority to  refuse  sending  the  Bill  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  question  being  nut,  That  the  Speak- 
er do  now  leave  the  cnair,  the  House  di- 
vided : 

Tellers. 

V-  *  -  ^  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  -  >  , , « 
^'*'' i  Mr.  Byng V^^ 

N°"iMr.GeYrge&w   '-    if^^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  It  was 
then  moved,  <*  That  this  House  will,  upon 
this'day  two  months,  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  said  Bill.'*  The  House 
divided : 

Tellersi" 


Proceedings  in  the  Ctmmims 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  i 
The  Bill  was  consequently  lost. 
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Yeas  J 


General  Fraser  -    •    . 
Mr.  Bacon  •    •    •    • 


ijiis 


•  *<  The  distreBSCS  of  Irdand  had  la^\ 
an  object  of  regret,  even  with  many  of 
who  bad  no  particular  interest  in  tbat 
Witboat  entering  Into  the  causes  frooi 
these  origtoated,  it  will  be  sufficient  lo 
that  they  bad  grown  to  their  present 
and  deplorable  state  under  the  unhappy 
qoences  of  the  American  war;   so  tbtf 
country  became  unequal  to  the  sapport  of  ( 
great  establisbment,  with  which  it  had 
faapa   too  inconsiderately)  encnaabcred 
when  the  floorisbing  state  of  all  other 
the  British  empire,  had  diffused  a  com 
degree  of  prosperity  efen  thither.    Tlus 
of  affaire  became  now  so  notorious,  and 
conse^ittences  were  said  to  be  so  argent, 
the  ministers  were  at  length  oonrinwd  sf 
necesaity  of  paying  attention  to  them;  aai 
affbrdiog  some  immediate  satialBCtioo  to 
feeiiogs,  if  not  an  entire  redress  to  the  { 
ances  of  that  people/'    Annoal  Register^ 

The  following  Letters  will  be  firasd 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  these 

Two  Letters  fijom  Mr.  Burke,  In 
men  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  on  the 
depending  in  Parliament  relatifstsi 
Trade  of  Ireland,  1778. 

To  Samuel  Span,  .esq.  Master  of  the 
of  Merchants  Adventurers  of  BristoL 

Sir ;  i  am  honoured  with  your  letter  af 
Idth,  in  answer  to  mine,  wliicb  aocoa 
the  Resolutions  of  the  House  reUiive 
trade  of  Ireland. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  lo  present  raj 
respects  to  the  Society,  and  to  assure 
that  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to 
me  of  the  interest  of  the  oonstituents.    I 
never  regarded  any  thing  else,  since  1 
seat  in  parliament.     Hafing  frequentlj 
maturely  considered  that  interest,  and 
it  to  myself  in  almost  every  point  of  t icw, '. 
persuaded,  that,  under  the  present 
stances,  I  cannot  more  effectually  pofsae 
than  by  giving  all  the  support  in  my  povsrl 
the  propositions  which  1  lately  transmitledl 
the  hall. 

The  fault  I  find  in  the  scheme  is, 
falls  extremely  short  of  that  liberalitj 
commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will 
day  be  adopted.  If  I  had  not  coosidcrci 
present  resolutions,  merely  as  preparals^ 
better  things,  and  as  a  meana  of  shewiag^ 
perimentalTy,  that  justice  to  others  isM 
ways  folly  to  ourselves,  I  should  have 
tented  myself  with  receiving  them  in  s 
and  silent  acquiescence.  Separately  < 
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larl  Nugent  moved,  <<  That  this  House 
jB,  upon  Tuesday  morning  next,  resolve 
letf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
itake  into  consideration  the  several  acts 
P  parliament  relating  to  the  Trade  and 
onmerce  of  Ireland.''    He  observed  that 

•y  tre  matters  of  do  very  gn^^eat  importance. 
Bttlieyaim,  howeter  imperfectly,  at  a  right 
laeiple.  I  submit  to  tbe  restraint  to  ap- 
Me  prejttdioe :  f  accept  the  enlargement,  so 
r;afl  it  ^oes,  as  the  result  of  reason  and  of 
sad  policy. 

We  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  calamities 
k'ch  hare  been  brought  upon  this  nation  by 
I  obttioate  adherence  to  narrovr  and  restrio- 
m  plans  of  goTeroment.  I  confess,  I  cannot 
wiil  on  myself  to  take  them  up,  precisely  at 
tine,  when  tbe  most  decbive  experience  has 
l|^t  tbe  rest  of  the  world  to  lay  them  down, 
be  propositions  in  question  did  not  originate 
HB  me,  or  from  my  narticolar  friends.  But 
hen  thiogs  are  so  ngnt  in  tbemsdves,  I  hold 
my  doty,  not  to  enquire  from  what  hands 
ey  come.  1  opposed  the  American  measnres 
AS  the  rery  same  principle  on  which  I  su|h 
rt  thoie  that  relate  to  Ireland.  I  was  oon- 
leed,  that  the  e?ils  which  have  arisen  from 
e  adoptioD  of  the  former,  would  be  infinitely 
m? ated  by  the  rejection  of  the  latter. 
Perhaps  g^tlemen  are  not  yet  fully  aware 
'the  litiiation  of  their  country,  and  what  its 
i^eocies  abaolutdy  require.  I  find  that  we 
istill  disposed  to  talk  at  oor  ease,  and  as  if 
t  things  were  to  be  regulated  by  our  good 
Mmre.  I  should  consiMr  it  as  a  fatal  symp* 
n,  if,  in  our  present  distressed  and  adverse 
^nutances,  we  should  persist  in  the  errors 
nchare  natural  only  to  prosperity.  One  can- 
t  indeed  sufficiently  lament  the  oondnuance 
Ihat  spirit  of  ddusion,  by  which,  for  a  long 
le  past,  we  have  thought  fit  to  measure  our 
BMities  by  our  inclinations.  Moderation, 
adenoe,  and  equity,  are  far  more  suitable  to 
r  condition,  than  loftiness,  and  confidence, 
i  rigour.  We  are  threatened  by  enemies  of 
nnall  magnitude,  whom,  if  we  think  fit,  we 
ly  despise,  as  we  have  despised  others;  but 
IV  are  enemies  who  can  only  cease  to  be 
■y  formidable^  by  our  entertaming  a  due  re- 
nt for  their  power.  Our  danger  will  not  be 
•medbyour  shutting  our  eyes  to  it;  nor 
I  our  force  abroad  be  increased  by  rendering 
rselTes  feeble,  and  divided  at  home. 
There  is  a  dreadful  schism  in  th^  firitbb 
iion.  Since  we  are  not  able  to  re- unite  the 
ipire,  it  is  our  businsss  to  give  all  possible 
|oor  and  soundnem  to  those  parts  of  it  which 
\  still  content  to  be  governed  by  our  councils. 
',  it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  that  our  mea- 
ns most  be  healing.  Such  a  degree  of 
sagtfa  must  be  communicated  to  all  the 
nbera  of  the  state,  as  may  enable  them  to 
fend  themaelves,  and  to  co-operate  in  tbe  de- 
we  of  the  whole.  Their  temper  too  must  be 
ttaged,  and  their  good  affections  cultivated. 
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the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  the 
sister  kingdom  had  been  no  less  impolitic 
than  unjust,  and  that  the  present  situation 
of  public  affiurs  called  particularly  on  this 
country  to  enter  into  a  revision  of  the  Irish 
trade  laws. 

They  may  then  be  disposed  to  bear  tbe  load 
with  cheerfulness,  as  a  contribution  towaids 
what  may  be  called  with  truth  and  propriety, 
and  not  by  an  empty  form  of  words,  a  commoii 
cause.  Too  little  dependence  cannot  be  had, 
at  this  time  of  da^,  on  names  and  prejudices. 
The  eyes  of  msnkind  are  opened  ;  and  com- 
munities must  be  heM  together  by  an  evident 
and  solid  interest.  God  forbid,  that  bur  con- 
duct  should  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that 
Great  Britain  can,  in  no  instance  whatsoever, 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  rational  and  equitable 
policy,  but  by  coercion  and  force  of  arms  I 

I  wish  you  to  recollect,  with  what  powers  of 
oonoesston,  relatively  to  commerce,  as  well  aa 
to  legislation,  his  Majesty's  commissionera  to 
the  united  colonies  have  aailed  from  England 
within  this  week.  Whether  these  powers  are 
auificient  for  their  purposes,  it  is  not  now  my 
business  to  examine.  But  we  all  know,  that 
our  resolutions  in  favour  of  Ireland  are  trifling 
and  inaignificant,  when  compared  with  the  con- 
cessions to  the  Americans.  At  such  a  juncture, 
1  would  implore  every  man  who  retains  the 
least  spark  of  regard  to  the  yet  remaining 
honour  aiid  seeonty  of  this  country,  not  to 
compel  others  to  an  imitation  of  their  conduct ; 
or  by  passion  and  violence,  to  force  them  to 
aeek  in  the  territories  of  the  separation,  that 
freedoqa,  and  those  sdvantages,  which  they  are 
not  to  Jook  for  whilst  they  remain  under  the 
winga  of  their  ancient  government. 

After  all,  what  are  the  matters  we  dispute 
with  so  much  warmth  P  Do  we  in  these  reso- 
lutions bestow  any  thing  upon  Ireland  P  Not  a 
shilling.  We  only  consent  to  leave  to  them,  in 
two  or  three  instances,  the  use  of  the  natural 
faculties  which  God  has  given  to  them,  and  to 
all  mankind.  Is  Ireland  united  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that 
we  shoiild  counteract  the  bounty  of  Providence 
in  her  favour?  And  in  proportion  as  that  bounty 
has  been  liberal,  that  we  are  to  regard  it  as  an 
evil,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  sort  of 
corrective?  To  say  that  Ireland  ioterferes  with 
us,  and  therefore  must  be  checked,  is,  ia  my 
opinion,  a  very  mistaken,  and  a  very  danger- 
ous principle.  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat,  what 
1  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  in  my 
last  letter,  that  Ireland  u  a  country,  in  the 
aame  climate,  and  of  the  same  natural  qualities 
and   productiona,  with  this;   and  has  conse- 

SuentJy  no  other  meana  of  growing  wealthy  in 
erseli^  or  in  other  words,  of  being  useful  to 
us,  but  by  doing  the  very  same  things  whidi 
we  do,  for  the  same  purpoacs.  I  hope  that  in 
Great  Britain  we  sbul  always  pursue,  without 
exception,  every  means  of  prosperity,  and  of 
oouisei  that  Ifeknd  will  interfere  with  us  ia 
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Mr.  Bnrke  spoke  to  the  saime  purport. 
Ireland  was  now  the  chief  dependency  of 
^e  British  crown,  and  it  particularly  be- 
hoved this  country  to  admit  the  Irish  na- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  British  citizens. 

Mr.  Baker  said,  the  restrictions  on  the 


aometbinfif  or  other ;  for  either,  in  order  to  limit 
her,  we  must  restrain  oarsi^ves,  or  we  most 
fall  iato  that  shocking  coDcloiion,  that  we  are 
to  keep  our  yet  remainiug^  dependency,  under 
a  general  and  iodiscriminate  restraint,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  oppression.  Indeed,  Sir, 
Engrland  and  Ireland  may  flourish  together. 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both.  Let  it 
be  our  care  not  to  make  ourselves  too  little 
lor  it. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  not  pay  the  same  ta^res,  and  therefore  ought 
not  ia  equity  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  with 
ibis.  I  had  hopes,  that  the  unhappy  phantom 
<^  a  compulsory  equal  taxation  had  haunted  ns 
long  enough.  1  do  assure  you,  that  until  it  is 
f^otirely  banished  from  our  imaginations,  (where 
alone  it  has,  or  can  have  any  existence)  we 
shall  never  cease  to  do  ourselves  the  most  sub- 
staptial  injuries.  To  that  argument  of  eqnal 
taxation,  1  can  only  say,— that  Ireland  pays 
as  many  taxes  as  those  who  are  the  best  judges 
of  her  powers,  are  of  opinion  she  can  bear. 
To  bear  more,  she  most  have  more  ability ; 
and  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  advantage  must 
precede  the  charge.  This  disposition  of  things, 
being  the  law  of  God,  neither  you  nor  I  can 
alter  it.  So  that  if  you  will  have  more  help 
from  Ireland,  you  must  previously  supply  her 
with  more  means.  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  if  men  are  suffered  freely  to  cultivate  their 
natural  advantages,  a  virtual  equality  of  con- 
Iribotion  will  come  in  its  own  time,  and  will 
Bow  bj  an  easy  descent  through  its  own  proper 
and  naturd  channels.  An  attempt  to  disturb 
that  course,  and  to  loroe  nature,  will  only  bring 
on  universal  discontent,  distress  and  coofosion. 

You  tell  me,  Sir,  that  you  prefer  an  union 
with  Ireland  to  the  jittle  regulations  which  are 
proposed  in  partiament.  This  union  is  a  great 
question  of  sUte,  to  which,  when  it  cosies  pro- 

rrly  before  me  in  my  parliamentary  capacity, 
shall  give  an  honest  and  nnprejadiced  consi- 
deration. However,  it  is  a  settled  rule  with 
we,  to  make  the  most  of  my  aetuaL  situation  ; 
and  not  to  refuse  to  do  a  proper  thing,  because 
there  is  something  else  more  proper,  which  I 
am  aot  able  to  do.  This  onion  is  a  business  of 
diffioulty ;  and  on  the  principles  of  your  letter, 
a  business. impracticable.  Until  it  can  be  ma- 
iured  into  a  feasible  and  desirable  scheme,^  I 
.wish  to  have  as  close  an  union  of  interest  and 
affection  with  Ireland,  as  I  can  have ;  and  that, 
J  am  sure,  is  a  far  better  thing  than  any  no- 
Oiiual  union  of  government. 

France,  and  indeed  most  extensive  empires, 
which  by  various  designs  and  fortunes  have 
grown  uito  one  great  mass,  coatain  many  pro- 
viuoss  that  are  very  diffiereAt  from  eadi  other  in 


irish  trade  defeated  themselves,  and,  i» 
stead  of  promoting  the  staple  manu&ctoif 
of  this  country,  that  of  woollens,  had  ihi^ 
direct  contrary  effect,  by  furnishing  thr 
French  with  raw  materials,  w\ndk  eoabU 
them  to  undersell  ua  in  all  the  nuuieliof 
Europe. 


privileges  and  modes  of  gevemment;  andtlOT 
raise  their  supplies  io  diflerent  wa}-i ;  ta  m 
ferent  proportions ;  and  under  difiiemit » 
rilies ;  yet  none  sf  them  are  for  this  n 
curtailed  of  their  natural  rights ;  but  tl^ 
carry  on  trade  and  manufactures  with 
equality.  In  some  way  or  other  the  trse 
lance  is  found  ;  and  all  of  them  sre 

f>oised  and  harmonized.    How  much  btve 
ost  by  the  participation  of  Scotland  ia  all 
commerce  P    The  external  trade  of 
has  more  than  doubled  since  that  period ; 
believe  your  intenial  (which  is  the 
vantageous)  has  been  augmented  at  ksit 
fold.    Such  virtue  there  is  in  liberality  of 
timent,  that  you  have  grown  richer  efoi 
the  partnership  of  poverty. 

If  you  think,  that  this  partidpalioB 
loss,  commercially  considered,  bat  that  it 
been  compensated  by  the  share  which  ^ 
has  taken  in  defraying  the  public  c 
believe  you  have  not  very  carefully  looM 
the  puhfic  accoonis.    Ireland ,  Sir,  pays  a 
deal  more  than  Scotland  ;   and  is  perfaap 
much,  and  as  effectually  united  to  Eoglarf^ 
Scotland  is.    But  if  Scotland,  instead  of  pi[ ' 
little,  had  paid  nothing  at  all,  we  ahosM 
gainers,  not  losers,  by  acquiring  the  bcaity 
operation  of  an  active  intelligent  people^  I 
wards  the  increase  of  the  common  mak; ' 
stead  of  our  beiug  employed  in  watehia^ 
counteracting  them,  and  their  being  eoij ' 
in  W8tchir.g  and  counteracting  us,  whb 
peerisb   and   churlish  jealousy  of  rirak 
enemies  on  both  sides. 

I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  the  commercial  e^ 
ence  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  will  saosii 
abuse  them  of  the  prejudice,  that  tbej  eu 
no  longer,  if  oeontries  more  lightly  taid 
permitted  to  deal  in  the  same  com 
the  same  markets.    Yon  know,  that  is 
you  trade  very  largely  where  you  are  nd 
the  goods  of  all  nations.    You  eveg  pav '' 
duties,  on  the  import  of  your  goods,  asoj 
wards  undersell  nations  less  taxed,  at  tbdr 
markets ;  and  where  goods  of  the  aasie 
are  not  charged  at  all.    If  it  were  ott 
you  could  trade  very  little.    You  koov, 
the  price  of  all  sorts  of  manufactareii 
great  deal  enhanced  (except  to  the 
consumer)  by  any  taxes  paid  in  this 
This  I  might  very  easily  prove. 

The  same  consideration  will  rriieve 
the  apprehension  you  express,  with 
sugars,  and  the  difference  of  the  datis 
here  aud  in  Ireland.    Those  dutiei  sM 
interior  consumer  only ;   and  for  obrioai 
sons,  relative  to  the  interest  of  reveaoe ''' 
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Sir  JV.  Meredith  ccmfinned  wluit  Mr. 
iaker  had  said ;  obserringy  that  the  Irish, 
i  order  to  pa^  the  enhanced  value  of 
lads,  were  obh^ed  to  carry  their  wool  to 
SrsDce^  where  it  brought  a  most  exorbi 
mt  price. 

Mr.  Bi^  hoped  the    narrow  policy 

ity  most  be  prop6rttODed  to  his  ability  of 
^menls ;  but  io  all  casts  in  which  sugarcan 
I  an  obfect  of  eoinnicrce,aiMl  tbtrafore  (in  this 
icw)  of  ri?al8bip,  you  are  sensible,  that  you 
tt  at  least  on  a  par  with  Irelaod.  As  to  yoor 
pprthentions  concerning  the  more  a4?a»tafe- 
is  situation  of  Irebuiri,  for  some  branchea  of 
Mnmerce,  (for  it  is  so  but  for  some)  1  trust  you 
ill  oot  find  thesi  more  serious.  Milford  Ha- 
ls, which  is  at  your  door,  may  ser?e  to  shew 
w,tlMit  the  roereadYsntage  or  ports  is  not  the 
lieg  which  shifts  the  seat  of  commerce  from 
•e  part  of  the  world  to  the  other.  If  I  thought 
sa  inclined  Io  take  ap  this  matter  on  local  con- 
ierations,  1  should  sUte  Is  you,  that  I  do  net 
saw  any  part  of  the  kingdom  so  well  situated 
IT  ID  adyantageous  csmmerse  with  Iretand  as 
Wistol ;  and  that  none  would  be  so  likely  to 
R>6t  of  its  prosperity  as  our  city.  But  your 
rofit  and  theire  must  concur.  Beggary  and 
aokruptcy  are  not  tbe  circumstances  which 
wile  to  UK  inSercourse  with  that  or  with  any 
notry ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  inva- 
iibly  true,  that  llie  sa|>erfltftties  of  a  rich  na- 
as  furoisU  a  better  object  of  trade  than  the 
tcteiiiies  of  a  poor  one.  It  is  tlie  interent  of 
be  commercial  world  that  wealth  should  be 
Mind  every  where. 

The  true  ground  of  fear,  in  ray  opinion,  is 
bis;  that  Irehnd,  from  the  vicious  system  of 
Is  internal  polity,  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
so  derive  any  lienefit  from  the  liberty  now 
irioted,  or  from  anysthing  else.  But  as  1  do 
St  vote  advantages,  in  ho|>es  that  they  may 
at  be  enjeyed,  1  will  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
kit  consideratioo.  1  rather  wish,  that  the  par- 
amentof  Ireland  may,  in  its  own  wisdom,  re- 
love  these  impediments,  and  put  their  country 
I  acomlition  to  avail  itself  of  its  natural  advan- 
1^.  If  they  do  not,  the  fault  is  with  them, 
ad  not  with  us. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter,  in  order  to  give 
H  possible  satisfaction  to  my  constituents  with 
egaid  to  the  part  I  have  taken  in  this  affair. 
tgave  me  inexpressible  concern  to  find,  that 
ly  oiindnct  bad  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
ny  of  them.  Next  to  my  honour  and  con- 
sience,  1  have  nothing  so  nesr  and  dear  to  me 
s  their  approbation.  However,  I  had  much 
itberrun  the  risk  of  displeasing  than  of  injur- 
Bg  them ;— if  f  am  driven  to  make  such  an 
iption.  Yon  obligingly  lament,  that  you  are 
lot  Io  have  me  for  your  advocate  ;  but  if  I  had 
leen  capable  of  acting  as  an  advocate  in  optio- 
ition  to  a  plan  so  perfectly  consonant  to  my 
mown  principles,  and  to  the  opinions  I  had 
^blicly  deelarsd  on  a  hundred  occasions,  I 
■bould  only  disgrace  myself,  without  support* 
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which  induced  this  country  to  prevent  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  manufacturing  their 
natiTe  produce  was  at  an  end,  and  trusted 
that  the  House  would  come  to  the  busi- 
ness with  one  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  unani-* 

mity. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con* 

tag  with  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  or  effect, 
the  causa  you  wished  me  to  undertake.  I 
should  bave  lest  the  only  thing  which  can 
make  such  abiUtiea  as  mine  of  any  use  to  tbe 
world  now  or  hereafter ;  1  meau  that  authority 
which  is  derived  from  an  opinion,  that  a  mem* 
ber  speaks  the  language  of  truth  and  ainoerity  ; 
aad  that  be  is  not  ready  to  take  up  or  lay  down 
a  great  political  system  for  the  convenience  of 
tbe  boar;-tbst  he  is  in  parliament  to  anppovt 
hia  opinion  of  tbe  public  good,  and  does  not 
form  his  opinion  in  order  to  get  into  parliament, 
or  to  oontinne  in  it.  It  is  in  a  great  msasura 
for  your  sake,  that  I  wish  to  preserve  thi.<9  cha- 
racter. Without  it,  1  am  sure,  1  should  be  HI 
sble  to  discharge,  by  any  service,  the  smallest 
part  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  and  affeetieo 
which  I  ewe  you  for  the  great  aad  honourabis 
trust  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  am,  with  the 
higheat  reff^ard  and  esteem.  Sir,  &c  £.  B. 
Beaconsfield,  April  83,  1778. 

Copy  of  a  L£TTER  to  Bfessrs.  ♦«♦••  »•••»• 
and  Co.  Bristol. 

Gentlemen ;  It  gives  me  the  most  sensible 
concern  to  find,  tliat  my  vote  on  the  resolutions 
relative  to  the  trade  ot  Ireland,  has  not  been 
fortunste  enough  to  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion. I  have  explained  at  large  the  grounds  of 
my  conduct  on  that  occasion  in  my  letters  to 
the  Merchants  Hall :  but  my  very  sincere  re» 

{^ard  and  esteem  for  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
et  the  matter  pass  without  an  explanation, 
which  is  particular  to  yourselvea,  and  which,  I 
hope,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 

You  tell  roe,  that  the  conduct  of  your  late 
member  is  not  much  woudered  at;  but  yon 
seem  to  he  at  a  loss  to  sccount  for  mine ;  and 
you  lament,  that  I  have  taken  so  decided  a 
part  against  my  constituents.  ^ 

This  is  rather  an  heavy  imputation.  Does 
it  then  really  appear  to  you,  that  the  proposi- 
tions to  which  ynn  refer,  are,  on  the  face  of 
them,  so  manifestly  wrong,  and  so  certainly 
injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  and  particularly  to  yburs,  that 
no  man  could  think  of  prbposrog,  or  supporting 
them,  except  from  resentment  (o  you,  or  from 
some  other  oblique  motive  ?  If  you  suppose 
your  late  member,  or  if  you  suppose  me,  to 
act  upon  other  reasons  than  we  choose  to  avow, 
to  what  do  you  attribute  the  conduct  of  the 
other  members,  who,  in  the  beginning,  almost 
unanimously  adopted  those  resolutions?  To 
what  do  you  attribute  the  strong  pari  taken  by 
tbe  mipisters,  and  along  with  the  ministers,  by 
several  of  their  most  declsred   opponents  f 
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April  7.  The  House  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  Ihe  Acts  relating  to  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  Ireland ;  lord  Midleton 
in  the  chair. 

,  Earl  JVtigf^f  opened  the  business.  From 
a  long  series  of  unshaken  loyalty,  the  Irish, 

This  does  not  indicate  a  ministerial  job;  a 
party  design ;  or  a  provincial  or  local  purpose. 
It  is  therefore  not  so  absolutely  clear,  that  the 
measure  is  wrong,  or  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
Ihe  true  interests  oFany  place,  or  any  person. 

The  reason,  gentlemen,  for  taking  this  step, 
at  this  time,  'is  but  too  obvious  and  too  urgent. 
I  cannot  imagine,  that  you  forget  the  great 
wa^r,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  so  liule 
success  (and,  as,  I  thought,  with  so  little 
policy)  in  America ;  or  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  other  great  wars  which  are  impending. 
Ireland  has  been  called  upon  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  enemies  of  no  small  power,  brought 
upon  her  by  councils  in  which  she  has  had  no 
■bare.  The  wery  purpose  and  declared  object 
of  that  original  war,  which  has  brought  other 
wars,  and  other  enemies  on  Ireland,  was  not 
▼ery  flattering  to  her  dignity,  her  interest,  or 
to  the  very  prindnle  of  her  liberty.  Yet  she 
submitted  |Mtiently  to  the  evils  ibe  suffered 
from  an  attempt  to  subdue  to  your  obedience, 
countries  whose  very  commerce  was  not  open 
to  her.  America  was  to  be  conquered,  in 
order  that  Ireland  should  not  trade  thither; 
whilst  the  miserable  trade  which  she  is  per- 
mitffed  to  carry  on  to  other  places  has  been 
torn  to  pieces  m  the  strucKle.  In  this  situa- 
tion, are  we  neither  to  suffer  her  to  have  any 
real  interest  in  our  quarrel,  or  to  be  flattered 
ni^itb  the  hope  of  any  future  means  of  bearing 
the  burthens  which  she  is  to  incur  in  defending 
herself  against  enemies  which  we  have  brought 
upon  her? 

1  cannot  set  my  face  against  such  argu- 
ments. Is  it  quite  fair  to  suppose,  that  I  have 
no  other  motive  for  yielding  to  them,  bnt  a 
desire  of  acting  against  my  oonstituenls?  It  is 
for  you,  and  lor  your  interest,  as  a  dear,  che- 
rished, and  respected  part  of  a  valuable  whole, 
that  I  have  taken  my  share  in  this  qn^tion. 
You  do  not,  you  cannot  suffer  by  it.  If  honesty 
be  true  policy  with  regard  to  the  transient  in- 
terest of  individuals,  it  is  much  more  certainly 
so  with  regard  to  the  permanent  interesiB  of 
communities.  I  know,  that  it  is  but  too  natu- 
ral for  us  to  see  our  own  certain  ruin,  in  the 
possible  prosperttv  of  other  people.  It  is  bard 
to  persuade  us,  that  everv  thing  which  is  got 
by  another  is  not  taken  mm  ourselves.  But 
it  is  fit,  that  we  should  get  the  better  of  these 
suggestions,  which  come  from  what  is  not  the 
best  snd  soundest  part  of  our  nature,  and  that 
ye  should  form  to  ourselves  a  way  ofthink- 
iagr  more  rational,  more  just,  and  more  religi- 
ons. Trade  is  not  a  limited  thing;  as  if  the 
objects  of  mutual  demand  and  consumption, 
could  not  stretch  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
jealousies.    God  has  given  the  earth  to  the 


he  said,  were  entitled  to  evar  encoang^j 
ment  which  good  and  fiutmiil  s 
could  deserve,  and  a  wise  and  gnli^l 
ful  government  could  give;  oppreasiit 
laws  had  hitherto  been  their  only  rewnd: i 
he, did  not,  however  mean  to  complsiD;  f 

children  of  men,  and  he  has  undoobtedlj,  ii 

Siviog  it  to  them,  given  them  what  is  aboK 
antly  sufficient  for  all  their  exi^enciei;  iwt  i 
scanty,  but  a  most  liberal  provnioo  for  thai 
all.  The  author  of  our  nature  has  vritti 
it  strongly  in  that  nature,  and  bts  prsari* 
gated  the  same  law  in  bis  writteB  ««^| 
that  man  shall  eat  bis  bread  by  bii  t^ 
hour ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  so  muk 
and  no  combination  of  men,  for  their  msi 
ideas  of  their  particular  proflt,  can,  vithi^i 
great  impiety,  undertake  to  say,  that  he  4dl| 
not  do  so ;  that  they  have  no  sort  of  li^. 
either  to  prevent  the  labour,  or  to  withhsM  thSj 
bread.  Ireland  having  received  no 
satton,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
on  their  trade,  ought  not,  m  justice  or 
honesty,  to  be  made  subject  to  such  rcstnirii| 
I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  right  of  Ihepv^i 
liament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  ftr  M 
trade  of  Ireland.  I  only  speak  of  whttlMsit| 
is  right  for  parliament  to  make.  | 

It  is  notbmg  to  an  oppressed  people,  \»  mj 
that  in  part  they  are  protected  at  oorcbii||i| 
The  military  force  which  shall  be  kept  ay  i|L| 
order  to  cramp  the  natural  faculties  of  a  pcspib; 
and  to  prevent  iheir  arrival  to  their  utniostpii»| 
perity,  is  the  instrument  of  their  MrritiMle,Bii 
the  means  of  their  protection.  ToprotectoN^ 
is  to  forward,  and  not  to  restrain  their  iai|Rai^ 
ment.  £lse,  what  is  it  more,  than  to  ttav* 
them,  and  to  the  world,  that  you  goard  ta 
from  others,  only  to  make  them  a  prej  to 
yourself?  This  fundamental  nature  of  pral» 
tion  does  not  belong  to  free,  but  to  all  goien* 
menls ;  and  is  as  valid  in  Turkey  as  ia  Gni 
Britain.  No  government  ought  to  owo  tbilk 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  proi(^ 
rity  of  its  people,  or  that  there  is  such  a  pm* 
ciple  involved  in  its  policy. 

Under  the  impression  of  these  seotioM^ 
(and  not  as  wantins^  every  attenlioD  to  m 
constituents,  which  affection  and  grautofkoeM 
inspire,)  I  voted  for  these  bills  which  givcjf* 
80  much  trouble.  1  voted  for  them,  not  ss  Mf 
complete  justice  to  Ireland,  but  as  beis^Mtf* 
thing  less  unjust  than  the  general  prohibiM 
which  has  hiUierto  prevailed.  I  betrimi 
discourse,  as  if  in  one  or  two  paltiy  doiief  tf 
materials,  Ireland  had  a  prefereoce ;  sstf  ilit 
those  who  set  themselves  against  this  ad « 
scanty  justice,  assert  that  they  are  oafy  M- 
tending  for  an  equality.  What  equality?  i^ 
they  forget,  that  the  whole  wooHeo  «■••* 
factnre  of  Ireland,  the  most  exieosire  tot/ pi** 
fitable  of  any,  and  the  natural  slap^eof  dMt 
kingdom,  has  been  in  a  manner  so  d«stre)-ff 
by  restrictive  laws  of  ours,  and  (at  oor  pcfMi' 
sioo,  and  on  our  promises)  by  resthctite  h« 
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e  did,  his  geoeroin  countrymen  would 
isavow  his  complaints:  they  now  saw 
yreat  Britain  in  distress;  that  silenced 
lieir  resentment ;  and,  forgetful  of  their 
rroDgs,  unsolicited  they  now  made  a  ten- 
or of  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  our  ser- 
ice.  If  our  narrow  policy  had  not  kept 
liem  low^  they  would  send  over  something 
lore  substantial  than  addresses ;  we  should 
se  their  armies  arrive  here  for  our  defence. 
Fould  ttie  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
ifer  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
utice  to  be  inactive  in  their  breasts? 
l/'ould  they  become  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
olicy  ?  He  was  sure  they  would  not : 
id  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  the  House 
vuid  give  ample  proof  that  they  were  not 
aid  of  discernment  to  see,  nor  of  inclina- 
on  to  reward  merit.  He  had  taken  a 
iew  of  all  the  laws  which  bare  hard  on 
reland,  and,  trusting  to  the  justice  and 
uoanity  of  the  House,  had  drawn  up  a 
m  Resolutions  which  he  hoped  the  com- 
ihtee  would  adopt.  Some  opposition 
ould,  he  feared,  arise  from  a  quarter 
om  which  he  could  never  have  expected 

f their  own,  that  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable, 
vty  will  not  be  able  to  wear  a  coat  or  tbeir  own 
ibncP  Is  this  equality?  Do  gentlemen  forget, 
at  tbe  understood  faith  upon  which  they 
ere  persuaded  to  such  an  unnatural  act,  has 
It  been  kept ;  hut  a  linen-nnannfacture  has 
len  set  op,  and  highly  encouraged,  against 
lem  ?  Is  this  equality  't  Do  they  forget  the 
■te  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  beer,  so  great  an 
licle  of  consumption,  and  which  now  stands 
\  so  mischievous. a  position  with  regard  to 
leir  revenue,  their  manufacture,  and  their 
J^riculture  ?  Do  they  find  any  equality  in  all 
litP  Yet  if  the  least  step  is  taken  towards 
MDiif  them  common  justice  in  the  slightest 
rticle  for  the  most  limited  markets,  a  cry  is 
lised,  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  ruined  by  par* 
ility  to  Ireland. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  the  deficiency  in 
lese  arguments  is  made  up  (not  by  you,  but 
f  others^  by  tbe  usual  resource  on  such  oc- 
isioDS,  the  confidence  in  military  ibrce,  and 
ipenor  power.  But  that  ground  of  confi- 
nee,  which  at  no  time  was  perfectly  jnst,  or 
le  avowal  of  it  tolerably  decent,  is  at  this  time 
uy  unseasonable.  Ijite  experience  has  shewn, 
lat  it  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upon  ;  and 
ISDy,  if  not  all  of  our  present  difficulties,  have 
risen  from  potting  our  trust  in  what  may  very 
ossibly  fail ;  and  if  -it  should  fail,  leaves  those 
'bo  are  hurt  by  such  a  reliance,  without  pity, 
f  bereas  honesty  and  justice,  i*ea8on  and  equity, 
0  a  very  great  way  in  securing  prospenty  to 
lose  who  use  them  ;  and  in  case  of  failure, 
ecnre  the  best  retreat,  and  the  most  bonour- 
ble  coDsolatJons. 

It  is  very  nnfortunate  that  we  should  con- 


it,  he  meant  from  the  West  India  planters, 
but  he  could  not  conceive  why  they  should 
oppose  a  relaxation  of  the  trade  laws  re- 
specting Ireland ;  he  knew  several  gentle* 
men  who  had  plantations  in  the  idands ; 
they  told  him,  that  they  could  allege  no- 
thing against  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sure he  was  now  about  to  propose.  He 
discovered,  indeed^  that,  the  planters  were 
much  in  the  power  of  the  merchants  here ; 
that  the  2^  commission  on  the  sugars  ex- 
ported from  this  kingdom  to  Ireland  was 
too  lucrative  to  be  given  up.  He  did  not 
doubt  but  the  House  would  disregard  any 
opposition  from  such  selfish  views;  he 
would  not,  however,  have  any  thing  in  his 
motions  which  could  possibly  be  opposed ; 
he  would  make  them  m  such  a  manner,  as 
he  hoped  would  gain  them  the  unanimotis 
approbation  of  the  committee ;  a  circum- 
stance that  would  make  the  proposed  in- 
dulgence to  the  Irish  the  more  agreeable 
to  Uiat  people,  and  challenge  aU  their  gra- 
titude. His  lordship  then  moved,  <<  That 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  king- 

sider  those  as  rivals,  whom  we  ought  to  regard 
as  fellow-labourers  in  a  common  cause.  Ire- 
land has  never  made  a  single  step  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  prosperity,  by  which  yon  have 
not  had  a  share,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  share 
in  the  benefit.  That  progress  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  her  own  natural  advantages,  and  her 
own  efforts,  which  after  a  long  time,  and  by 
slow  degrees,  have  prevailed  in  some  measure 
over  the  mbchievous  systems  which  have  been 
adopted.  Far  enough  she  is  still  from  having 
arrived  even  at  an  ordinary  state  of  perfection  ; 
and  if  our  jealousies  were  to  be  converted  into 
politics,  as  systematically  as  some  would  have 
them,  the  trade  of  Ireland  would  vanish  out  of 
the  system  of  commerce.  But  believe  me,  if 
Ireland  is  beneficial  to  you,  it  is  so  not  frofn 
the  parts  in  which  it  is  restrained,  but  from 
those  in  which  it  is  left  free«  tboogh  not  left 
unrivalled.  Tlie  greater  its  freedom,  the 
greater  must  be  your  advantage.  If  you 
should  lose  in  one  way,  you  will  gain  in  twenty. 

Whilst  I  remain  uiuier  this  unalterable  and 
powerful  conviction,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the 
decided  part  1  take.  It  is  my  custom  so  to  do, 
when  I  see  my  way  clearly  before  me ;  and 
when  I  know,  that  1  am  not  misled  by  any 
passion,  or  any  personal  interest ;  which  jn  this 
case,  1  am  very  sure,  1  am  not,  1  find  tbak 
disagreeable  thmffs  are  circulated  among  my 
constituents ;  and  I  wish  ny  sentiments,  which 
fbrm  my  jiistification,  may  be  equally  general 
with  the  circulation  against  me.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  regard  and 
esteem.  Gentlemen,  &c.  £.  B. 

Westminster,  May  3, 1778. 
P.  iS.  I  send  the  Bills. 
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dom  of  Ireland,  be  permitted  to  be  export- 
ed  uirectly  from  the  said  kingdom,  in  Bri- 
ti;»h  ships  navigated  according  to  law,  to 
be  imported  into  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations, or  to  any  of  the  settlements  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  wool  and  woollen  manufactures 
only  expepted," 

Mr.  Pelham  professed  himself  a  well- 
wisher  to  Ireland ;  and  said,  that  no  man 
had  a  greater  respect  for  that  kingdom 
than  he  had ;  he  was.not,  howeTer,  without 
his  doubts,  that  the  present  measure  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  manufactures 
of  this  country ;  the  taxes  in  Ireland  being 
low,  and  labour  cheap,  the  Irish  would  be 
able  to  undersell  us,  and  thereby  ruin 
•everal  of  our  trading  towns. 

Lord  'Beauchamp  begged  leave  to  set 

^  the  hon.  gentleman  right.  The  taxes  in 
Ireland  were  many  and  high ;  and,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  means  of  paying  them, 
considerably  greater  than  in  Ejisland. 
Some  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  into 
Ireland,  had,  from  the  opulence  of  its  me- 
tropolis, and  the  unbounded  hospitality  of 
the  pecple  of  fashion,  formed  very  unjust 
ideas  of  the  real  state  of  the  kingdom :  it 
was  reduced  b^  oppressive  laws  to  a 
wretched  situation ;  their  loyalty  was, 
however,  superior  to  every  selfish  consi- 
deration ;  they  saw  nothing  but  our  danger; 
tni  though  our  acts  had  banished  into  fo- 
reiff  0  countries  numbers  of  their  brethren, 
and  left  them  in  a  miserable  state,  still 
they  were  willing  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
serve  us  in  the  moment  of  distress :  a 
braver,  more  generous,  and  more  loyal 
people  Was  not  to  be  found.  He  flattered 
niroself,  |herefore,  that  thev  would  be 
treated  by  the  House  acconling  to  their 

,   high  deserts. 

Sir  Thonuu  Egerton  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  kingdom  would  sufier  by  its  in- 
dulgence in  this  point ;  the  manufactures 
of  Lancashire,  m  particular,  would  be 
ruined ;  and  that  county  alone  would,  as 
he  was  inrormed,  lose  100,000/.  per  annum 
in  the  article  of  checks  only,  if  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  should  pass  into  a  law. 
Mr.  T.  Townshend  expressed  his  warm 
approbation  of  the  motion.  He  was  happy 
to  see  the  mist  of  prejudice  begin  to  dis- 
perse, and  would  be  happy  to  give  the 
measure  a  broadef  bottom:  though  as 
stedfast  a  Protestant  as  any  gentleman  in 
the  House,  he  declared  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  some  means  adopted  to  grant  such 
indulgencies  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  aa  might  attach  that  great  body 


of  men- to  the  present  govemmait; 
affections  had  been  alienated ;  he 
to  recall  them   by  indulgeiit 
He  hated  the  Romish  rdigioa  for  its 
secating  spirit ;  but  he  would  not  ob  tinl 
account  wish  to  be  a  persecutor. 

Lord  North  declared  he  would  with  4< 
his  heart  concur  in  any  measure  that 
tend  to  answer  so  desirable  an  end;  bat 
was  not  their  province ;  it  was  the 
of  the  pariiament  of  Ireland :  the  Im 
which  were  so  severe  against  the  Rom 
Catholics  had  originated  there,  and 
of  domestic  grievances  should  of  right 
ginate  likewise  from   them.    He  was 
opinion,  tliat  the  Irish  pariiament  vi 
see  where  the  grievance  lay,  and 
it,  for  there  was  not  any  where  a  peo^  of 
more  liberal   sentiments   than  the      ' 
llie  penal  laws  of  Ireland  were  tbecoo»! 
quence  of  apprehension,  whidi,  ' 
groundless,  always  adopted  the  most 
and  severe  policy.    The  Irish  conpli 
and  complained  with  justice.    Learing 
the  eanaour  of  their  own  parliament 
grant  such  indulgence  to  the  Roman  Cs^ 
tholics  as  their  loyalty  deserves:  htm 
quested  the  House  would  asree  tolM 
which  was  in  their  power,  andproperiTil^ 
their  province :    to  relax  the  trade  M 
would  benefit  the  Irish,  and  ultioutd^ 
enrich  ourselves ;  embarked  ia  the  sni 
cause  with  us,  they  could  not  be  csBaii 
our  rivals  in  trade,  but  their  rivals  was! 
our  rivals.      The  exception  of  wodlflii 
cloths  he  would  say  nothing  to:  it  m^ 
not,  perhaps,  be  just ;  but  it  was  a  pMl 
given  up  by  the  Irish,  and  confinoedbf 
an  ancient  compact ;  if  it  should  be  fooBl 
in  the  course  of  tlie  proceedings  thatiq 
other   exceptions    were   necessary,  jA , 
HousQ  no  doubt  would  make  them.   Upia 
the  whole,  the  motion   should  meet  ka 
hearty  concurrence. 

The  question  was  carried  nem,  cos. 

Earl  Nugent  then  moved,  **  Tla^  ^ 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being  As 
produce  of  any  of  the  British  plantaDdS^ 
or  of  any  of  the  settlements  bdoo^t* 
Great  Britain,  on  the  coast  of  Aihca,  te 
permitted  to  be  exported  from  thence  isis 
the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  indieo  fd 
tobacco  only  excepted."  He  nextrnwei 
"  That  the  Acts  prohibiting  the  export^ 
tion  of  glass  be  repealed :  aI$o,  That  thi 
duties  on  the  importation  of  cotton  jsn  I 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  be  do  kng^ 
paid." 

Mr.  Burke  then  moved, «« That  aQ  m 
cloth  and  cordagei  of  the  maBuflidaff« 
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knd,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  from 
iBDd  into  Great  BritBin,  free  of  duty.*' 
e  above  Resolations.were  agreed  to  bj 
» CommiUee. 

April  8.  Lord  Midleton  brought  up 
i  report  of  the  Committee.  The  first 
i  second  Resolutions  were  ordered  to 
recommitted;  the  other  three  were 
reed  to  by  the  House. 

/kpril  9.  Lord  Midleton  reported  fVom 
»  Committee  to  whom  the  first  and 
»nd  ReeoluttOBS  were  recommitted,  the 
solutions  which  the  committee  had  di- 
Aed  him  to  report  to  the  House ;  read, 
i  are  as  followeth,  vis. 
^'  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
^  being*  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
I  kingdomi  or  Ireland,  or  commodities 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
«at  Britain,  legally  imported  into  Ire- 
id,  or  foreign  certificate  goods  legally 
ported  from  Great  Britain  into  Irelaod, 
permitted  to  be  exported  directly  from 
esaid  kingdom,  in  British  ships  nari- 
ted  according  to  law,  to  be  imported 
to  any  of  the  British  plantations,  or  to 
^  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  Great 
(itain  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  wool  and 
loUen  manufactures  only  excepted. 
**  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
le,  being  the  produce  of  any  of  the  Bri- 
b  plantations,  or  any  of  the  settlements 
ilonging  to  Great  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
frica,  be  permitted  to  be  exported  from 
N^nce  into  the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
bacco  only  excepted.'' 
Mr.  Burke  moved,  that  the  first  Resolu- 
»  be  recommitted.  The  House  resolved 
Klf  inunediately  into  a  committee  on  the 
it  Resolution.  Mr.  Burke's  amendment 
M  agreed  to ;  and  the  House  being  re- 
ined, lord  Midleton  reported  the  Re- 
jtttion  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  all  goods,  wares,  and 
erchandize,  being  the  produce  or  manu- 
cture  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  wool 
id  woollen  manufactures  only  excepted, 
f  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
iuiu&cture  of  Great  Britain,  legally  im- 
ferted  into  Ireland,  or  foreign  certificate 
oods  legally  imported  from  Great  Britain 
jto  Irel^d,  be  permitted  to  be  exported 
itectly  from  the  said  kingdom  in  British 
^9  navigated  according  to  law,  to  be  im- 
erted  into  any  of  the  British  plantations, 
f  to  any  of  the  settlements  belonging  to 
fe«at  Britm  on  thq  coast  of  Africa.*' 
Sk  CecU  fVra^,  on  the  second  Resolu- 
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tion,  begged  the  House  to  proceed  on  so 
interesting  a  matter  with  the  utmost  cau*' 
tion.  He  thought  it  very  imprudent  to 
proceed  in  it  at  this  late  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  House  was  vWy  thin,  and  the 
kingdom  could  not  be  enough  advertised 
of  their  proceedings.  If  these  proposi- 
tions were  introduced  merely  to  try  the 
pulse  of  the  nation,  and  to  lie  over  to  tiie 
next  session,  he  should  be  most  agreeable 
to  that  procedure,  because  thereby  every 
one  would  have  leisure  to  consider,  and  the 
House  would  be  full  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  ConnoUy  said,  though  an  Irishman, 
and  much  of  ^is  property  lay  in  Ireland, 
it  was  not  from  mere  local  considerations 
that  he  lent  his  hand  to  the  work :  he  was 
convinced  that  the  advantages  proposed 
by  the  Bills,  for  the  Irish,  would  turn  out  in 
the  end  to  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 
As  a  member  of  the  British  empire,  he  did 
not  deem  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  weight  to 
prevent  the  Bills  from  passing  into  a  law, 
that  a  part  of  the  kingdom  might  be  a  little 
injured,  provkled  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  was  promoted  by  it. 

Mr.  Jenltinson  said,  there  would  be  good 
time,  by  the  intervention  of  the  holidays, 
to  give  the  nation  leisure  to  consider  and 
start  their  objections  to  it. 

Lord  North,  was  of  the  same  opini9n ; 
but  hoped  that  no  new  propositions  would 
be  grafted  upon  it,  but  that  it  would  pass 
in  its  present  form. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  then  declared,  that  as 
the  fiat  of  the  noble  lord  had  determined 
it  to  pass  this  session,  he  would  take  a  de^^ 
cided  part  in  the  business,  and  steadily  op« 
pose  it ;  and  in  this  he  hoped  to  be  as^ 
sisted  by  every  independent  member. 

The  Kesolutions  being  agreed  to.  Bills 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  thereon.* 

*  "  A  strong  opposition  was  forming  agaiast 
the  Irish  Bills,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
Resolutions  already  stated.  A  geoeral  alarm 
was  spread,  through  most  of  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  "kingdom.  They 
considered  the  admittance  of  Ireland  to  soy, 
participation  in  trade,  as  not  only  destructive 
10  the  most  ruinous  degree  of  their  property, 
but  as  being  equally  subversive  of  their  nghts. 
They  were  as  Tittle  deposed  to  consent  that  tbo 
people  of  Ireland  should  cuhivate  their  own 
manufactures,  and  dispose  of  their  native  com- 
modities at  the  proper  foreign  marketi,  as  they 
were  to  admit  them  to  any  liokited  degree  of 
participation.  Id  a  word,  a  foreign  invasion 
could  scarcely  have,  excited  a  greater  alarm* 
It  ran  like  an  infection  every  where,  and  took 
such  absA>lule  possession  of  tne  mind,  that  the 
recent,  and  immediately  sore-felt  example  of 
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May  4.  A  Petition  being  presented  firom 
the  manufacturers  of  Somersetshire  against 
the  Bill  for  permitting  the  importation  of 
sail-cloth  from  Ireland, 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  it  was  he 
who  through  mistake  had  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill,  though^  upon  enquiry, 
he  had  since  discovered,  that  such  a  law 
was  already  in  being.  If  the  Bill  would 
be  productive  of  the  consequences  stated 
in  the  Petition,  it  was  a  little  extraordinary 
the  petitioners  forgot  to  complain  when 
they  were  hurt ;  and  now  felt  so  strongly, 
when  there  was  not  even  a  possibility  of 
sustaining  any  injury.  From  this  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  jealousy  entertained  of  the 
other  Irifeh  Bills  was  equally  ill-founded, 
and  only  originated  in  grqss  prejudice,  or 
the  sel&^h  views  of  a  few  interested  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

May  6.  The  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  **  to  permit 
the  Importation  of  sail  cloth  and  cordage 
of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  into  this 
kingdom,  duty  free,'*  being  read, 

Sir  Cecil  nray  moved,  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  three  months,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  **  to  permit  the  importation  of 
certain  goods  frojm  the  British  plantations 

America,  with  respect  to  any  general  applica- 
tion of  causes  to  effects,  waa  totally  forgotten. 
The  city  of  London  preserved  the  dignity  of  so 
great  and  majestic  an  emporiam,  and  conti- 
nued UDioflaenoed  by  common  opinion,  and 
unmoved  by  popular  clamour.  The  Easter 
recess  afforded  time  and  opportunity  for  public 
meetings,  for  the  preparation  of  petitions,  and 
of  instructions  to  representatives,  which  were 
accordiuely  brought  up  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  tne  meeting  of  parliament.  A  curious 
circumstance  occurred  upon  this  occasion, 
which  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  ill-founded  popular  apprehen- 
sions, may,  in  certain  cases,  be  received  and 
communicated.  A  motion  had  been  made,  and 
a  Bill  accordingly  brought  in,  for  the  importa- 
tion of  sail- doth  from  Ireland.  This  was 
however  founded  totally  in  error,  and  Mr. 
Burke,  who  brought  it  in  afVerwards,  discovered 
that  the  liberty  of  importing  Irish  sail-cloth 
was  already  established,  by  a  positive  law  of 
long  standmg.  Yet  this  Bill  was  as  violently 
opiMsed  by  petitions  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  as  strongly  charged  with  the 
most  ruinous  consequences,  as  any  of  the  other 
four  Bills  its  companions,  which  were  all 
founded  upon  new  ground."  Annual  Register. 
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in  America,  or  the  Brkidi  settkneots 
the  coast  of  Afirici^  into  the  kipgdiwa> 
Ireland, 

Sir  Cedl  Wray  took  a  general  review< 
the  commercial  state  of  Ireland,  and 
pressed  bis  hearty  wishes,  that  tl 
parliament  might  render  her  every 
tance  in  its  power,  without  infringing 
the  trade  or  Great  Britain.    He  said 
had  no  objection  to  admit  of 
participating  equally  with  us  of  the 
nefits  of  a  free  trade,  provided  die 
an  equal  share  of  our  national  burtl 
but  that  was  not  the  case,  Ireland 
computed  to  contain  two  million  of 
and  they  were  taxed  at  one  million ; 
each  upon  an  average ;  that  Great  F 
having  six  million  of  souls,  and  her 
being  twelve  million,  each  inhabitaat 
taxed  40f .  an  astonishing  diffisrence^ 
such  as  could  not  justify  the  introdn 
of  the  Bills  now  depending.     He 
knew  the  grievances  of  the  former 
try,  and  lamented  them ;   among 
were  the  Irish  pension  list,  the 
offices,  the  Roman  Catholic  bills,  the 
sentees,  and  various  others;  and 
the  House  he  would  gladly  join  in 
ing  them ;  but  the  present  business  wai 
too  serious  and  complicated  a  nature  to< 
hurried  through  at  the  latter  end  d 
session ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  trade 
Ireland  should  be  referred  to  a  commids^ 
who  should  minutely  investigate  it,  asl 
report  it  to  the  House,  who  might  tki 
take  the  whole  into  consideration,  and  eB> 
deavour  to  relieve  them.    As  to  a  rebeOiai 
in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  a  non-cosh 
pliance  with  the  present  request,  he  bd 
no  idea  of  it ;  the  people  at  large  were  nl 
interested  in  the  event ;  a  few  merdmH 
of  Cork,  Dublin,  &c.  m^ht ;  but  the  opt* 
lent  were  not  the  men  ror  rebeUioo;  tny 
were  the  poor  and  indigent;  if. AoieriGi 
had  been  rich,  she  would  never  have  beet 
in  rebellion ;  the  rich  only  are  calcolstel 
for  slaves.    If  these  Bills  passed,  he  wodi 
not  answer  but  a  rebellion  might  baffCi 
\xx  England,  because  our  manufactmas 
would  be  out  of  employ ;  and  as  a  forte 
consideration,  a  part  of  our  sea  nunerf 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  passing  of  tfaos 
Bills. — On  the  whole,  sir  Cecfl  was  of  op- 
nion,  that  the  present  measure  was  broopl 
into  the  House  at  a  very  improper  tisM^ 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  takeo  if 
with  matters  of  the  most  singular  iB; 
portance;  and,^  besides,  at  thecondaBA. 
of  the  session.    A  matter  of -such  rm^ 
tude,  as  overthrowing  the  whole  system  of 
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-  trade  laws,  was  not  of  light  considera- 
II ;  and  oueht  not  to  be  hutried  on  in  a 
Men  and  Indecent  manner.  Besides, 
^  petitions  on  the  table  deserved  par- 
(dar  attention ;  the  petitioners  were  men 
a  description  entitled  to  respect,  and  a 
tient  hearing ;  and  he  would  appeal  to 
i  candour  of  gentlemen  on  every  side  of 
i  House,  whether  now,  on  the  6th  of 
ay,  was  a  proper  time  to  enter  into  so 
N>rious  and  important  an  investigation  ? 
f  professed  the  best  disposition  towards 
i  whole  Irish  nation ;  said,  he  was  ready 
concur,  at  any  time,  in  whatever  might 
omote  the  true  interest  of  that  country ; 
d  if  the  amendment  which  he  meant  to 
ppoae  should  meet  the  sentiments  of  the 
tnise,  he  would  move  for  a  committee, 
fore  the  House  rose,  to  take  into  consi- 
ration,  early  in  the  next  session,  the  re- 
ictive  laws  on  the  trade  <i£  Ireland ;  and 
» all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  interests 
that  country,  where  they  did  not  imme- 
Htely  interfere  with  those  of  England, 
e  concluded  by  moving,  **  That  the  Bill 
r  read  a  second  time  upon  this  day  three 
snths.'* 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  seconded  the  mo- 
rn. He  said  tne  loss  to  Manchester,  in 
^ecks  only,  if  these  Bills  passed,  would 
i  100,000/.  annually;  he  begged  the 
louse  would  at  least  hear  counsel  for  the 
ierent  petitioning  towns,  before  they 
iised  them ;  and  agreed  in  recommend- 
ig  the  Irish  trade  to  be  referred  to  a 
>mmittee,  of  wbiph  he  would  readily 
lake  one,  and  give  it  all  the  attention  and 
isistance  in  his  power. 

Mr.  T.  Tffvonshend  said,  the  proposition 
r  going  into  a  committee,  was  little 
etter  than  a  direct  negative.  It  held  out 
0  security,  but  a  vague  pron>ise  to  move 

committee,  which  committee  would 
ppoint  another  committee.  On  these 
rounds,  'he  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
jnendment. 

Earl  Nugent  particularly  adverted  to 
le  motives  M^hich  had  actuated  the  peti- 
loners  against  the  Bills,  and  in  a  peculiair 
tanner  he  spoke  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ity  of  Glasgow,  who  had,  with  the  most 
liberal  sentiments,  prayed  that  neither 
lie  present,  nor  any  future  advantage 
lioum  be  granted  to  Ireland,  that  might, 
a  the  least  degree,  operate  to  the  disad- 
antage  of  Britain.  He  could  not,  he 
aid,  bestow  upon  this  conduct  a  term 
He  enough;  it  was  mean,  unmanly,  un- 
^nerous,  despicable,  and  even  diabolical. 

Sir  Adam  Ferguson  defended  the  city 


of  Glasgow,  against  the  charge  of  having 
entertained  diabolical  motives.  He  read 
the  petition,  jand  spoke  highly  in  favour  of 
the  liberality  and  philanthropy  of  the 
Glasgow  merchants,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing, they  so  far  gave  preference  to  their 
own,  before  any  foreign  country,  that  they 
could  not  see  its  interests  violated,  as  they 
imagined,'  without  exerting  their  endea- 
vours to  prevent  it.  If  the  Bills  passed 
into  a  law,  the  city  of  Glasgow  would  in  a 
particular  manner,  be  affectad.  They  had, 
m  common  with  the  reit  of  Scotland,  em- 
barked in  the  same  bottom  with  England, 
and  become  liable  to  a  proportion  of  th^ 
national  debt,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  an 
equality  of  commerce.  On  that  founda- 
tion they  had  laid  out  immense  sums  of 
money  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- trade; 
they  had  considered  it  as  an  hereditaiy 
right,  depending  on  the  security  of  the 
acts  in  their  favour;  and  it  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  their  only  property  and  wadth. 
A  great  part  of  their  annual  returns  flowed 
from  Ireland,  and  they  would  be  most  ma- 
terially injured  if  that  kingdom  should 
participate  the  trade  with  them.  He  con- 
siderea  the  present  Bills  as  improper  on 
another  account.  By  their  passing,  they 
wourd  stand  in  the  way  of  an  Union,  which 
he  considered  as  the  only  solid  basis  of 
equality  that  could  be  built  upon.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Viscount  Midieton  said,  he  had  heard 
that  the  people  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool hau  aetermined,  nothwithstanding 
their  late  exertions,  to  be  no  longer  loyal 
if  these  Bills  should  pass.  He  was  sensi- 
ble that  tliese  towns,  as  well  as  Glasffow, 
were  experienced  in  rebellion  so  abun- 
dantly, that  the  transition  would  be  an  ob« 
ject  of  easy  accomplishment,  and  the 
world  would  entertam  little  surprize  if 
they  threw  aside  their  new-fangied  opi- 
nion. He  could  not  enough  wonder,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  should,  of  all  men, 
plead  the  hereditary  right  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  to  the  commerce  of  the  English,, 
on  the  principle  of  having  taken  upon  , 
themselves  a  proportion  of  the  national 
debt.  He  thought  a  gentleman  of  that 
country  ought  to  have  been  silent  upon 
that  head. 

Lord  North  was  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
expectations  of  the  Irisn  were  raised  from 
what  the  House  had  already  done,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  protract  the;  business  to  an- 
other session.  The  gentlemen  who  op- 
posed the  Bill  seemed  all  to  agree  in  one 
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poioty  that  8oaieUuDf  CHight  to  be  done  for 
their  reMef,  though  they  differed  about  the 
nature  and  exteat  of  what  ought  to  be 
doae.  He  saw  no  reason,  however,  why 
the  pr^ent  BUI  should  not  pass^  since  the 
House  might,  notwithstanding,  appoint  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
trade,  that  from  their  report  a  plan  might 
be.  adopted.  He  did  not  see  the  mighty 
difficulty  that  was  said  to  exist,  in  calcu- 
.  lating  the  difference  necessarily  to  arise  in 
the  annual  imports,  \fy  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  before  the  House.  It  would  create 
small  diference,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  the  revenue,  since  the  diminution  in  the 
imports  of  one  place  would  give  an  addi* 
tion  to  those  of  another,  as  the  difference 
of  duty  OB  the  enumerated  articles  was 
▼ery  trifling.  He  held  it  as  the  duty  of 
firitaia  to  give  Ireland  a  degree,  at  least, 
of  recompence  for  the  exertions  she  had 
made,  supposing  we  were  not  inclined,  in 
policy,  to  give  her  relief  from  the  restric- 
tions she  laboured  under,  and  he  h^ed 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  present  Bill, 
as  a  test  of  their  intention  ana  inclination 
to  befriend  her  more  substantially  in  future. 
Mr.  Burke*  rose  to  answer  the  argu* 
ments  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  Bill.  The  BiUs  before  the  House,  he 
said,  were  no  more  than  restorations  of 
what  the  wisdom  of  a  British  parliament 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  thought  proper 
to  invest  Ireland  with.  In.  the  12th  of 
Charles  2,  the  Navigation  Bills  passed, 
extending  to  Ireland  as  well  as  England. 
A  kind  of  left-handed  policy  had,  however, 
deprived  her  of  the  freedom  she  had  en- 
joyed under  that  Act,  and  she  had  ever 
since  remained  under  the  most  cruel,  op- 
pressive, and  unnatural  restriction.  De- 
prived of  every  incentive  to  industry,  and 
shut  out  from  every  passage  to  wealth,  she 
had  inwardly  lamented,  but  she  had  never 
complained  of  her  condition.  She  had 
gone  the  most  forward  lengths  in  serving 
the  interests,  and  in  defending  the  rights 
of  Great  Britain.  She  had  assist^  in 
conquests,  from  which  she  was  to  gain  no 
advantage,  and  emptied  her  treasury,  and 
desolated  her  land,  to  prove  her  attach- 

*  **  Mr.  Burke  was  the  great  and  powerful 
sappoHer  of  the  Bills  in  point  of  debate.  His 
sttuatioo  was  Vather  singular,  and  undoubtedly 
embarrassing.  For  he  received  bis  seat  in 
parliament,  without  expence,  from  the  fr«e 
votes  and  predilection  of  the  citiEeos  of  Bristol 
in  his  favour,  and  bis  ooostttttents  now  tbooifbi 
their  interests  matsrially  affected  by  the  l^ls 
in  qaestioD."    Annual  Uegister. 


ment  and  loyalty  to  the 
this  country.  Sucb  had  been  her 
duct,  aad  her  reward  had  beem 
and  bondage  of  the  moat  cnwl 
He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  by  i 
her  situation,  to  engage  the  btii 
the  House  in  her  ravour :  be  knew 
weU  they  were  but  poor  resourcaes. 
people  of  Ireland  would  not  accept  sf 
vours  flowing  from  the  himumity  d 
House.  They  called  for  justice,  not 
pity.  They  requested  Britain  to  be 
not  to  be  generous ;  to  pro¥ide  for 
own  good,  and  secure  her  own 
sensible  tJ)at  wisdom  and  prudence 
dictate,  that  to  accomplish  these, 
contrary  conduct  towards  them  was 
cessary. 

The  hon.  gentlemen  who  opposed 
Bill*,  had  drawn  into  collectioD  die 
ments  and  reasons  they  maintatnd 
exist  against  all  the-  BiUs,  meaning 
doubt,  thereby  to  prejudice  the  Hone 
more  by  their  aggr^^ate  effiect,  " 
he  detested  this  inequitable  mode  of 
ceeding,  he  would  not. evade  the 
bat  even  on  that  ground,  nor  wish  to 
gage  the  House  in  favotir  of  the  Bills,  if! 
could  not,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
every  objection  they  had  brought  to 
part.  The  hon.  gentleman  vrho 
moved  the  amendment,  wished  to 
cile  the  people  of  Ireland  to  ddajr, 
pledging  the  honour  of  parliament,  i 
something  effectual  should  be  done 
their  favour  next  session.  He  knew 
temper  of  the  Irish  too  well,  to 
that  they  would  sit  down  satisfied 
such  an  assertion.  They  would 
within  themselves,  depending  on 
ence  for  their  guide,  that  the  promise 
something  to  be  done  next  session,  wi 
alone  produce  the  repetition  of  a 
for  the  session  following;  and 
repetition,  and  promise,  from 
session,  would  be  the  only  benefit 
would  receive.  He  did  not  con 
that  the  denial  of  wluu  even  jostice 
manded  of  us  in  their  favour,  would 
duce  rebellion  and  disturbaioce  in 
country ;  their  loyalty  and  zeal 
rior  to  complaint;  they  might 
but  they  would  not  resist.  Other 
experienced  in  rebellion,  bad  d 
it  seems,  to  enter  or  not  to  enter  i 
according  as  these  Bills  were  determi 
but  Ireland  regarded  more  the  wel& 
the  empire  at  large  than  the  intereit 
itself  m  particular.  They  were  pa ' 
aad  loyal,  and  thereforoi  he  suppoaed^ 
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re  crushed ;  for  it  Was  the  policy  of  the 
aient  day  to  forego  the  excellent  and 
ble  maxim  of  the  Romans,  *^  parcere 
\fectis  ft  debeUare  superbos,**  for  the  in- 
Dous  proverb  of  British  growth,  *<  Proud 
the  hUmbie,  and  humble  to  the  proud.'' 
He  then  went  into  a  particular  detail  of 
9  argathents  of  the  hoo.  gentlemen  re- 
bg  to  commercial  advantage.  The 
aual  revenue  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he 
d,  had  been  exultingly,  but  most  in- 
litably,  drawn  into  comparison,  to  prove 
tt  Ireland  paid  no  proportion  of  tax.  It 
I  not  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
tttituted  the  specific  difference  in  the 
icie  of  taxation  between  two  countries ; 
t  the  distinction  of  internal  opulence 
1  external  advantage.  Compare  the 
>  countries  by  that  line,  and  it  will  be 
nd  that  Ireland  is  taxed  in  a  quadruple 
^portion  more  than  England.  The  in- 
Dal  wealth,  and  the  external  advantage 
trade  and  commerce  are  forty  times 
later  ^  in  England  than  in  Ireland, 
ere  is,  therefore,  no  ratio  of  propor- 
a  in  the  mode  of  taxing  the  latter, 
e  is  taxed  without  enjoying  the  means 
payment.  There  are  several  excises 
ich  England  is  subject  to,  and  which 
(  is  not.  Suppose  them  laid:  they 
ft  be  laid  for  uie  sake  of  oppression, 
;  production  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cers,  not  of  the  revenue.  Leather  is 
ed  in  England — but  what  would  be  the 
duct  of  such  a  tax,  where  such  innume- 
ile  multitudes  of  the  people  never  wear 
les  ^  You  tax  candles  m  England.  But 
re  are  two  hundred  thousand  houses 
Ireland,  in  which  probably  a  candle, 
h  as  you  tax,  was  never  lighted.  The 
es  must  follow  wealth,  and  not  precede 

If  any  attempt  against  this  rule  is 
le,  there  will  neither  be  wealth  nor 
es.  This,  he '  said,  was  the  order  of 
lire;  which'  must  be  followed.  And 
'JO  the  judgment  of  the  proportion,  it 
It  be  left  to  themselves,  or  they  are  not 
* ;  and  surely  the  fault  of  the  parlia- 
it  of  Ireland  has  never  been  illiberality 
ts  grants.  Restricted  from  trading,  she 
)]rs  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth 
lefray  and  discharge  the  taxes  imposed 
iQ  her.  Enlarge  her  means  of  pay- 
it,  and,  in  proportion  to  her  ability,  she 

enlarge  her  taxes.  An  equality  of 
imercial  advantage  could  not  be  esta- 
hed  between  the  two  countries.  The 
lence  of  the  one  is  a  great  obstacle  to 

other.  'The  great  disproportion  of 
ital  effectually  destroys  tbe  possibility 
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of  an  equality.  And  as  the  ability  of  pro- 
ceeding will  increase  in  the  same  proper* 
tion,  in  the  progress  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  the  same  proportion  of  advantage 
wiH  still  remain.  The  Irish  will  be  able 
to  follow  the  English  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance in  every  stage,  both  in  the  outs^et 
and  in  the  continuance;  but  they  will 
never  be  able  to  accelerate  their  motion 
so  as  to  overtake  them. 

He  said,  the  supposed  operation  of  tb# 
cheapness  of  labour  with  respect  to  manu- 
factures was  totally  unfounded,  and  the 
arguments  founded  thereon  nugatory ;  and 
that  until  the  instant  that  the  price  of 
labour  was  equal  in  both  countries,  the 
superiority  of  manufacture  would  remain 
with  the  English.  That  the  price  of 
labour  rises  with  the  growth  of  manufac- 
ture, and  is  highest  when  the  manufacture 
is  best.  And  that  the  experience  of  every 
day  tells  us,*  that  where  the  price  of  labour 
is  highest,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  sell 
his  commodity  at  the  lowest  price.  He 
observed,  that  the  difference  of  duty  oa 
Sonne  of  the  enumerated  imported  articles, 
was  so  abundantly  overbalanced  by  the 
other  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  country, 
that  without  it,  there  could  not  be  the 
smallest  degree  of  competition  in  manu- 
facture on  the  side  of  Ireland ;  nor  could 
that  in  any  degree  hurt  England.  They 
had,  he  said,  a  strango  opinion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  world,  who  believed  that  there 
wa§  not  room  enough  in  it  for  the  trade 
of  two  such  islands  as  these. 

He  observed,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
petitions  on  the  .table,  tended  to  express 
the  utmost  fears  of  the  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  granting  a  free  exporta- 
tion of  sail-cloth  and  iron  to  the  Irish.  At 
the  same  time  the  real  matter  of  fact  is, 
that  the  Irish  have  long  possessed,  with- 
out being  able  to  turn  it  to  any  advantage 
worth  mention,  the  free  exportation  c*^ 
manufactured  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  of 
sail-cloth.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  petitioners  have  not  felt  from  the  reality 
what  they  dreaded  in  the  idea ;  and  it  is 
fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  the  other  matters 
of  apprehension  contained  in  the  petitions 
are  as  groundless  as  these ;  and  are  only 
founded,  like  them,  upon  mere  conjecture. 
It  also  appears  evidently,  that  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  English  are  so  far 
superior  in  these  respects,  that  the  Irish 
were  not  able  to  prosecute  these  manufac- 
tures to 'any  purpose,  nor  consequently  to 
turn  theh'  liberty  of  exportation  to  ac- 
count.   And  this,  he  said^  was  so  truly  the 
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fact,  that  every  species  of  iroa  manufac- 
ture, io  particular,  was  actually  exported 
in' incredible  quaotities  to  Ireland. 

He  shewed  from  other  instances,  as  well 
as  the  present,  how  hastily  and  erroneously 
manufacturers  are  liable  to  form  their  opi- 
nions upon  subjects  of  this  nature ;  and 
upon  what  slight  grounds  alarms  are 
raised,  and  apprehensions  propagated 
amongst  them*  Particularly,  when,  some 
vears  ago,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
free  importation  of  woollen  yam  from  Ire- 
land, an  universal  alarm  was  excited,  and 
petitions  were  sent  in  from  every  quarter, 
atating  and  complaining  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  it  would  produce ;  the 
Bill,  however,  passed  into  a  law,  and  now, 
upon  a  full  experience  of  its  effects,  they 
both  feel  and  acknowledge  its  beneficiiu 
tendency.  But  it  was  absurd,  he  said,  to 
think  that  a  participation  of  manufacture 
would  be  detrimental  to  this  country.  Had 
we  not  seen  the  woollen  aianufactory 
planted  in  different  parts  of  this  countnr ; 

£d  had  we  not  also  seen  that  it  throve  by 
e  competition  ? 

He  concluded  with  lamenting  that  it 
could  happen  in  any  one  instance,  that  his 
i^onscience  should  direct  him  to  take  a 
part  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  consti- 
tuents. It  had  been  nis  invariable  aim  to 
protect  their  rights  and  interests,  and  to 
act  at  all  times  as  became  the  senator  and 
representative  of  the  people.  In  this  in> 
stance  he  had  dared  to  act  contrary  to 
the  wishes,  though,  he  was  sensible,  not 
to  the  interests^  of  his  cpnstituents.  And 
if,  from  his  conduct  in  this  business,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  seat  in  that 
House,  as  he  apprehended  he  might,  his 
conduct  being  disapproved  by  many  of  his 
phief  friends  and  supporters,  as  v^ell  as  by 
all  who  had  opposed  him  at  his  election, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  perfectly 
assured,  that  he  should  suffer  in  the  very, 
cause  of  those  who  had  inflicted  the  pu- 
nishment. He  should  not  blame  them  if 
they  did  reject  him ;  the  event  would  af- 
ford a  very  useful  example ;  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a  senator  inflexibly  adhering  to 
his  opinioa  against  interest,  and  against 
popularity ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  consti- 
tuents exercising  their  undoubted  right  of 
rejection;  not  on  corrupt  motives,  but 
from  their  persuasion,  that  he  whom  they 
had  chosen  had  acted  against  the  judg- 
ment and  interest  of  those  he  represented. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  tim^  the  House 
divided: 


Praeeedingi  in  the  Comwums 

Tdlen. 
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Sir  Cecil  Wray's  Amendment  vnii< 
sequently  lost;  and  the  Bill 
second  time.    After  which.  Counsel 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  Petitions 
Bills.    They  were  again  heard  on  the  li 

May  19.    The  House  went  into  a 
mittee  on  the  Irish  Importation  BiU. 

Mr.  Gascoynef  when  the 
articles  came  to  be  neeeasarily 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  blanks, 
That  woollens,  woollen  doths,  whdsj 
mixed  cotton,  and  cotton  ^oods, 
mixed  painted  and  printed  lineup 
powdeii,  and  several  other  articles  of 
rior  oonsequence,  be  exempted^ — ^He 
moved.  That  whatever  goods  or  men 
dize,  &c.  which  should  be. permitted 
exported   under  this  Act,   shookd 
duties  laid  upon  any  of  thJem,  or  t^i 
gredients  which  composed  them,  e^H ' 
Uiose  already  subsisting  in  Great 
and  likewise  of  any  of  the  said 
duties.    This  clause  being  agreed  to^ 
W.  Bagot  proposed  a  dause,  that  no  ii 
manufactured,  shouki  be  permitted 
exported  -under  this  Act,  till  a  dii^^ 
2/.  lOff.  per  ton  be  laid  upon  all  ' 
iron  im^rted  iuto  Ireland.     Tbcse  < 
being  agreed  to,  sir  T.  ilgertoo  i 
That  the  liberty  given  by  this  Act  to« 
port  diecks  from'  Ireland,  do  not 
place  till  the  parliament  oif  Irebnd 
take  off  the  duty  of  one  halfpenny 
pound  on  all  linen  yarnexporteifroiaj 
kingdom. 

The  question  being  put,  the 
divided ;  Ayes  33,  Noes  79. 

May  25.    The  House  resumed  the 
journed  debate  upon  the  motion  madsi 
the  15th  instant,  <'  That  the  Bill  to . 
the  importation  of  certain  goods  firoa 
British  frfantatlons  in  America,  or  the  I 
tish  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  be 
mitted,** 

Sir  George  Yonge  moved,  '<  Thsti 
debate  be  further  adjourned  till  this 
two  months.'' 

Lord  Newhaven  said,  he  was 
embrace  the  first  moment  to  convinoe 
House,  that  his  dividing  the  Hoose 
a  week  ago  on  this  question  iUd  aot 
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fA  frdm  a  desirja  to  give  trouble,  bat  to 
mpfy  with  the  convicUoQ  qfhis  own 
ha ;  thfaikmff  it  much  better  to  deter- 
be  the  fate  ^  the  Bill  there  tha^  to  feed 
t  hopes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  ten 
J8  longeri  and  then  reiect  it;  which 
lA}  onfy  aggravate  the  disappointment, 
it  did  not  pass  into  a  law.  That,  if  it 
I  not  pass,  he  must  lament  that  it  ever 
JM  into  the  House ;  for,  as  it  had  not 
fe  moat  favourable  reception,  the  expec- 
Sons  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  raised 
the  highest  pitch,  and  would  now  be 
Bnged  into  the  deepest  despair.  Hiat, 
dta  nothing  was  done,  they  still  had  hope 
cherish  them,  that  some  time  or  other 
metliing  might  be  done ;  but  if  this  Bill 
IS  rejected,  the  curtain  of  despair  must 
i  drawn  on  their  hopcfs  for  eyer.  That 
p  evidence  at  the  bar  and  the  counsel 
\o  pleaded  for  them  urged,  that  if  this 
n  passed  it  would  take  something  firom 
Igmnd;  though  in  the  same  breath  they 
1  you  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
r  Ireland :  but  that  that  something  must 
t  be  any  thinff  taken  from  England. 
i]^meBts  too  absurd,  futile,  and  ridicu> 
m  to  be  seriously  refuted.  He  said,  he 
A  read  ail  the  petitions  upon  the  table 
ainst  this  and  the  other  Bills,  in  which 
^e  Enumerated  various  articles  in  which 
»  petitioners  thought  they  would  be  in- 
red  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  siim  up 
S  wfacde  of  their  apprehensions  and  ter- 
t»  in  this  one  sweeping  objection ;  that 
Hn  the  cheapness  of  labour  the  Irish 
ndd  undersell  them  at  all  foreign  mar- 
^.  He  ureed,  if  this  argument  was  ad- 
itted,  and  mat  Ireland  was  never  to  re- 
hre  any  benefit  till  Great  Britain  could 
Hrk  as  cheap  as  her,  it  must  strike  every 
In  that  Ireland  can  never  receive  any 
lulgence  from  England;  and  without 
vantage  in  trade  £eland  must  ever  re- 
lin  in  its  present  state  of  indigence,  and 
Kiur  be  for  ever  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
id.  All  which  shewed  clearly  that  the 
Btponing  the  Bill  could  gain  it  no  advo- 
kes ;  for  the  argument  of  the  petitioners 
gainst  it  would  be  the  same  next  year  as 
is,  and  so  on  for  ever,  while  the  poverty 
Ireland  and  the  jealousy  of  England 
isted.  That  if  this  Bill  was  rejected,  it 
M  at  once  telling  the  people  of  Ireland, 
>u  have  soil,  you  have  climate,  you  have 
illions  of  inhabitaqts  that  you  could  turn 
lawful  industry,  you  are  blessed  with 
irbours  where  your  fleets  of  commerce 
ay  ride  in  safety,  and  your  isle,  by  the 
l&d  of  Providence,  is  better  situated  for 
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tiie  commerce  of  the  western  world ;  but 
aU  this  shall  avail  you  nothing ;  America 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  they  shall 
be  the  arbitrary  despots  of  their  own  soil ; 
but  Ireland  must  continue  for  ever  to 
smart  under  the  proscribing  hand  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  House  divided,  on  sir  G*  Yonge's 
motion :  the  Yeas  went  forth. 

Tellers  for  ^he  Yeas,  sir  G,  YongOi 
sic  P.  J.  Clarke : 

Lord  Kewhaven  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Tellers  for  the  Noes ;  but  no  other 
member  remaining  in  the  House  to  be  a 
second  Teller  for  the  Noes,  the  Yeas  re- 
turned into  the  Hous^;  and  Mr.  Speaker 
declared  the  Yeas  had  it.  ^  tlie  ques^ 
tioft  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

June  2.  Earl  iSTugen/  declared  it  to  be  his 
intention,  early  in  ^he  next  session,  to 
move  for  the  Irish  Importation  Bill;  and  fqr 
this  plain  reason,  because  the  Export  Bill^ 
without  it,  would  avail  them  nothing.  Ire« 
land  could  not  afford  to  give  long  credit, 
which,  however,  she  must  be  necessitated 
to  do,  unless  in  her  commerce  with  out 
plantations  she  was  permitted  to  barter  for, 
and  import  their  commodities:  contend- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  their  present 
national  necessities  demanded  this  indul* 
gence  of  the  English  parliam^t. 

Sir  George  Yonge  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill,  because  the  present  necessities  of 
Ireland  were  created  by  her  voting  sums 
of  money  to  government  which  they  werA 
unable  to  pay. 

Lord  Newhaven  said,  he  should  mova 
early  in  the  next  session  for  the  Import 
Bill  to  be  brought  in,  not  even  excepting 
sugars,  though  he  found  the  noble  lord 
was  inclined  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  GUbert  said,  he  should  propose  an 
enquiry  into  the  trade  of  both  countries, 
before  he  voted  for  any  more  commercial 
BiUs  at  all.* 

*  "  In  consequenoe  of  some  compromise 
between  the  supporters  and  opposers  of  the 
Irish  Bills,  altbou^h  the  foraner  shewed  a 
great  superiority  of  strength,  it  was  notwitb- 
standing  thought  necessary  to  gife  up,  for  the 
present,  most  of  the  advantages  that  were  ori* 
ffinally  intended  for  that  coiuilry.  Some  en* 
brgement,  however,  was  given  to  the  linea 
trade,  particularly  in  the  article  of  checks ;  and 
some  opeoiogs  ^iven  in  ihe  African  and  We^t 
India  trades  which  did  not  before  ^xiat.  Thus 
(he  measare,  at  its  final  transit  through  parlia- 
ment, might  be  rather  consider<^d  as  an  open* 
ing  to  future  service,  and  an  earnest  of  gooit 
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Debate  on  Sir  George  SavUe^s  Moiionfar 
the  Repeal  of  the  Quebec  Govemment  BuL'] 
April  14.  Sir  George  Savile  made  his  pro- 
mised motioa  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  oi  the 
14th  of  his  present  Majesty,  iDtituled,  **  An 
Act  for  making  more  effectual  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Quebec'  Among  a  variety  of  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  this  motion,  he 
urged  that  the  Bill  for  regulating  the 
govemment  of  Canada  had  from  the  be- 
ginning been  considered,  by  the  other 
J>rovinces  in  America,  as  inimipal  to  their 
iberties,  both  from  the  discordant  seeds 
of  religion  and  government,  which  it  was 
to  sow  between  them  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada,  and  from  its  evident  object 
in  extending  the  limits  of  that  provmce 
beyond  its  former  bounds.  The  jealousies 
raised  by  this  Act  had  produced  a  peti- 
tion against  it  two  years  ago  from  the 
oiher  provinces,  which  unhappily  for  this 
country  ministry  had  too  rashly  rejected. 
The  revolted  provinces  had  consideted 
this  measure  of  govemment  as  the  first 
link  of  those  chains  which  were  intended 
to  bind  them  in  the  most  ignominious 
slavery,  therefore  it  was  absolute  folly 
to  think  of.  their  listening  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation  till  that  link  was  bro- 
ken. Whilst  that  Bill  was  unrepealed. 
It  was  impossible  we  should  ever  per- 
suade them  that  we  were  earnestly  dis- 
posed to. leave  them  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  liberty.  He  strengthened 
his  deduction  by  quoting  the  opinion  de- 
livered a  few  days  ago  in  that  house  by 
governor  Johnstone,  one  of  the  commis- 
sionerd  now  going  out  to  America.  That 
gentleman,  even  after  his  appointment,' 
had  declared  that  the  Quebec  Act  ought 
to  be  repealed.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
necessary  concessions  to  be  tnade  by  this 
country.  Besides  the  consideration  of 
our  other  provinces,  he  insisted  diat  the 
Act  was  never  a  popular  one,  even  among 
the  Canadians  themselves :  it  had  indeed 
given  pleasure  to  the  little  noblesse  who 
derivea  a  few  superior  privileges  from  it ; 
but  he  had  been  assured,  that  it  was  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  generality 
of  the  people.  Afler  he  had  stated  the 
various  disadvantages  produced  by  this 
Bill;  the  effect  it  had  in  promoting  the 
revolt  in  America,  and  the  impediments 

in'entioD,  than  as  affording  any  immediate 
benefit,  or  even  as  holding  out  any  future  ad- 
vantage, of  any  great  importance  to  Ireland." 
Inoual  Register. 


which  it  woild  now  of  neeeantj 
in  the  way  of  accommodatioo  between 
provinces  and  the  mother  country,  he 
ticipated  the  grand  objection  vhidi  be  ^ 
prehended  would  be  urged  against  thek 
mediate  expediency  of  its  repeal 
would  probably  be  said,  that  no  fona 
government  haiid  yet  been  phmned  ibr 
to  establish  in  its  stead;  and  that  it  w< 
be  most  irrational  to  put  an  end  even 
bad  government  before  there  was  a  ^ 
one  ready  to  replace  it.  But  thii" 
would  be  avoided,  and  yet  eveiy  oA 
purpose  fully  answered,  if  the  efeds 
the  repealing  Bill  were  not  to  take 
till  after  the  next  session.  The  . 
ricans  would  be  instantly  satisfied  that 
injurious  measure  would  be  done  avayj 
soon  as  possible,  and  before  the 
should  taike  place,'  a  mode  of 
tional  government  could  be  laid  dovo] 
them,  and  ready  to  be  carried  into 
cution,  so  that  no  interval  of 
was  in  any  respect  to  be  apprel 
He  concluded  oy  a  warm  exbortatkai 
the  House  not  to  treat  this  rootiofivi 
the  same  indifference  that  thej  bad 
long  persevered  in  shewing  to  everr 
vice  that  came  from  that  side  of 
House;  for  that  the  fate  oi  it 
bear  a  very  near  relation  to  the  &te 
our  proposed  treaty  <^  accommod 

Mr.  JoUiffe  objected  to  the  pi  , 
of  repealing  an  Act,  whose  operation 
so  extensive,  without  any  petition  or 
dence  offiered  against  it,  witnout  aoj 
plaints  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  , 
vince,  without  any  kind  of  proof  tiat 
was  injurious  in  its  effects,  or  disagi 
in  any  degree  to  that  people  for 
it  was  framed :  in  short,  that  he  had 
heard  a  single   argument  to  induce 
assent  to  the   motion;    and  he  thi 
that  as  people  without  doors  were  so  i„^ 
to  find  fault  with  their  representatiie^i 
sheuld  be  their  study  within  doors  aotf 
give  an  opportunity  for  its  being 
'^  you  make  laws  ignorantly  in  one 
which  you  repeal  in  another," 

Mr.  Fieide  wondered  it  could  be  i 
that  no  argument  had  been  addoctd 
warrant  the  repeal  of  the  BiD,  or  diati 
complaint  had  been  made  against  it  i 
asked  the  hon.  member,  if  the  opmioa  i 
governor  Johnstone,  one  of  the  con 
sioners  going  out  to  treat  with  Ami 
was  no  argument  ?    Did  liot  the  p< 
presented  two  years  ago   contaia 
plaints  >  And  had  not  the  hon.  genA 
who  made  the  motion  given 
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It  to  evince  tbe.^ood  policy  of  the  re- 
[  he  moved  for  ?  The  Americans,  he 
f  were  alarmed  at  the  first  passing  of 
Bill.  They  looked  on  it  as  a  sample 
bat  despotic  mode  in  which  they  should 
lereafter  governed  themselves ;  and  if 

Act  was  one  of  their  first  incentives 
reTolt,  was  it  to  be  presumed  in  the 
lent  state  of  afiairs  that  they  would 
insist  on  a  repeal  of  it  ?  or.  that  our  re- 
Dg  to  do  it  now  would  not  confirm  la- 
id of  allaying  their  alarms  ? 
Iir  George  Howard  was  against  the  mo- 
t,  as  he  nad  been  assured,  from  the  best 
bprity,  that  in  the  present  disposition 
he  Canadians  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
DQS.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  sir  Guy 
ieton»  a  man  for  whose  understanding 
L  ahilities  he  had  the  greatest  respect, 
i  who  from  a  long  experience  or  the 
its  and  temper  of  that  people  ^ould 
mpposed  well  acquainted  wltn  the  sub- 
U  The  Americans^  he  said,  had  in- 
led  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
U  They  tried  force  and  persuasion  in 
B  to  gain  them  over  to  their  interest ; 
lid  it  now  be  prudent  or  generous  in 
to  sacrifice  the  inclinations  of  that  pro- 
ee  to  the  wishes  of  the  others  I  It  was 
Mred  that  thenoblesse^  at  least,  approved 
he  present  mode  of  government,  though 

rest  of  the  people  disliked  it ;  was  this 
n  a  crisis  to  hazard  experiments  ?  In  a 
rd,  so  far  was  he  from  agreeing  in  the 
^iency  of  the  motion,  that  he  appre- 
ided  there  were  but  two  things  likely 
cause  the  loss  of  that  province  to  this 
mtry  ;  the  one  was,  the  repeal  of  this 
I;  toe  other  the  recaU  of  sir  Guy  Carle- 
i-from  the  government  of  Ouebec.  As 
the  circumstance  of  recalling  that  ge- 
al,  he  had  no  kind  of  certainty  whether 
IBS  determined  on  or  not ;  but  if  it  was, 
diould  fear  much  for  the  consequence. 
tfr.  T.  IWiaxA^yu/ avowed  the  greatest 
pect  for  the  merits  of  sir  Guy  Carleton, 
veil  as  for  the  last  speaker,  though  he 
I  not  so  happy  as  to  agree  with  them  in 
t  instance.  He  also  saw  tlie  danger  to 
fch  our  possession  of  Canada  was  ex- 
jsd  by  the  recall  of  that  general ;  but 
pas  surprised  to  hear  that  his  recall  was 
ra  matter  of  doubt  with  any  person., 
IS  not  general  Haldimand  appointed  in 
stead  ?  And  had  he  not  delayed  a  few 
ps  too  long  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
itzerlandy  would  he  not  this  day  have 
ai  in  his  government  of  that  province, 
Bst  sir  Guy  would  probably  have  been 
a  at  the  bar  of  the  House;  giving  his 
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opinion  upon  the  measufb  in  agitation? 
He  was  as  sensible  as  any  fcnan  to  the  nM- 
tary  merit  of  that  great  man ;  he  admired 
his  virtues,  and  felt  the  strongest  indigna^ 
tion  at  the  ungrateful  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  administfation ; 
but,  notwithstanding  those  sentiments,  he 
could  not  help  considering  him  as  a  preki- 
diced  judge  on  this  occasion,  as  the  bill 
which  was  now  to  be  repealed  was  framed 
by  the  advice  of  that  gentleman ;  it  i^as  a 
favourite  Bill  of  his,  and  his  former  inclir 
nation  for  the  principle  of  it  might  bias  his 
present  opinion  of  its  operation.  Besides, 
though  he  allowed  much  to  ihe  judgment 
and  experience  of  that  governor,  yet  he 
had  a  strong  instance  of  his  being  deceived 
in  bis  ideas  of  the  Canadians,  which  he 
begged  leave  to  recall  to  the  memory  of 
the  House.  He  had  been  examined  at  the 
bar  about  four  years  ago,*  when  the  Bill 
was  about  to  pass  that  House;  and  he 
then  declared  that  he  had  very  little  reli- 
ance on  the  English  settlers  there,  but  he 
had  great  confidence  on  those  who  were 
stiled  the  Croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  impror 
perly  the  noblesse  of  that  country.  Yet 
on  the  invasion  of  that  province  by  the 
Anglo-Americans,  those  English,  of  whom 
he  was  so  diffident,  were  the  only  persona 
who  saved  Quebec  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Montgomer]^.  It  had  been  ur^ed 
that  there  was  no  petition  against  tlie  Bill ; 
biit  had  there  not  been  a  petition  against 
it  two  years  ago,  when  the  repeal  of  it  was 
moved  for  by  tl^  same  hon.  member  ? 
There  was  indeed  no  petition  now  before 
them,  for'  the  ill-treated  Americans  were 
longer   our  petitioners.     Those  who 
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wanted  arsument  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
he  referrea  to  the  opinion  of  a  map  whom 
ministers  themselves  shewed  their  reve* 
rence  for,  by  appointing  him  their  com- 
missioner, though  he  had  always  opposed 
their  measures,  and  denied  their  abilities  to 
govern :  it  was  a  disgrace,  to  be  sure,  to 
enact  laws  ignorantly,  as  the  hon.  member 
had  said,  but  it  was*  the  more  honourable 
to  repeal  them. 

The  House  divided : 


Tellers. 

V        C  Mr.  Thomas  Tbwnshend 
^^^^?Mr.Fielde       -    ,    -    . 


NoEq  S  ^'^  George  Howard  -    -    -  J  95 
^°^®  J  Mr.  Robinson       -    -    -    -J^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
♦  See  Vol.  17,  p.  1867. 
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Debate  im  the  Commons  en  the  Kmg^t 
MeMge  for  a  Vote  of  Credit.']  May  5. 
Lord  N(»th  preseiilM  the  fdlowing  MeB* 
tagt  frem  his  Majesty : 

"  GSOROB  JR.  . 

«'  His  Majesty,  relying  <m  the  experi* 
tnced  seal  ana  affection  of  his  faithAil 
CommonSy  and  oonstdering  that,  in  this 
eritioil  jimcture,  emergencies  may  arise, 
whjch  may  be  of  the  utmost  importencey 
smd  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
GonsequeoceSy  if  proper  means  should  not 
be  immediately  applied  to  prevent  or  de- 
tet  them,  is  diesirous,  that  this  House  will 
cnahie  him  to  defray  any  extraordinary 
expences  incurred,  or  to  be  incivred,  on 
tecount  of  military  services,  for  the  service 
0f  die  year  177B,  and  to  take  all  such 
tineasures  as  tiie  exigency  of  affiurs  may 
tequlre.* 

Lord  North  moved^  That  the  Message 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Supply* 

Sir  George  Yonge  considered  it  very 
improper,  m  the  present  crisis  of  affiurs, 
to  vote  indefinite  sums  of  money  to  an  ad-^ 
wnistration  so  incapable  of  expending  the 

Eiblic  revenue  wim  ceconomy  and  eifeet. 
e  thought  the  emergencies  ought  to  be 
ascertained  to  the  House,  the  sums  sped* 
fied,  and  authentic  documents  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  Turner  was  of  die  same  opinicfti : 
the  House  ought  to  sit  and  vote  the  money 
gTaduaUy,as  the  wants  and  occanons  arose. 

Mr.  Tononshend  said,  it  was  no  secret,' 
diat  the  Toulon  squadron,  consisting  of  12 
ships  of  the  line,  and  several  others  of  in- 
fenor  force,  had  sailed  from  that  port  on 
the  ISth  of  April,  in  order,  as  was  sup* 
posed,  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  in  the 
western  world.  Yet  what  had  been  the  con« 
duct  of  administration  f  To  keep  our  fleet 
idtte  at  home,  or  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  be  exhibited  as  a  public  spectacle,  to 
gratt^  the  curiosity  of  those  who  were  in* 
oined  to  waste  their  time  and  money.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  very  defenceless  state 
srf  our  several  dependencies  ki  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  said, 
he  trembled  for  their  fate.  As  soon  as 
ministers  had  notice  of  the  forwardness  of 
this  armament,  they  ought  to  have  dis- 
patched a  sufficient  force  to  watch  their 
motions,  and  have  tidcen  such  a  certain 
station  as  would  Jiave  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  D'Estaiqg  to  elude  us.  What 
was  the  case  now  ?  The  fleet  was  sailed  ; 
but  whither,  no  man  could  teH ;  n^iether 
to  Halifax,  the  Delaware,  Quebec,  to  at- 
tack our  West  India  idands,  or  to  make  a 
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conooest  of  the  East  Indies.    He 
whitner  is  the  spirit   of  Enghmd 
Where  is  the  wisdom  that  used  top 
her  coundls  I  Where  are  die  terrocs 
widi  which  she  was  wont  to  fill  the  I 
of  those  who  dared  to  insult  her  > 
he  foared,  was  betrayed ;  treadioy 
corruption  vied  with  each  odier  to 
which  should  first  eflect  her  downfidi 
^Ksgrace.  He  vFas  remarkably  severe 
those  who,  he  said,  a&cted  to  fill  die  i 
of  ministers,  and  direcdy  charged 
with  ignorance,  laziness,  incapacity, 
treachery;  and  lamented,  that  wble 
pageant  shews  and  streamers  were 
ing  in  the  wind  at  Spithead,  bur  gleiy 
tunishing ;  our  coasts  were  insulted ; 
die  British  flag  for  ever  disgraced* 

Lord  North  hoped,  that  when  the 
genUeman  knew  tne  preparations  thai 
been  made,  and  the  care  taken  to  pis 
this  country  from  invasion,  he  wonll 
so  hastily  condemn  the  ministry 
cherous  and  incapable.    The  utmoiti 
ertions  had  been  made ;   and  th( 
fleet  had  yet  sailed  to  oppose  the 
squadron,  that  could  not  be  properSj 
to  the  charge  of  ministerial  in< 
since  the  French  had  it  atall  times  ia 
power,  by  their  mode  of  supply  from 
register,  to  man  out  a  fleet  sooner 
we  had. 

Mr.  Adam  congratulated  the  natioai 
the  recovery,  in  'some  degree,  ,of 
worthy  spirit  which  had  on  so  many 
stons  signalized  the  nation.  The  exi 
in  die  mm.  gentleman  f  Mr.  Townd 
shone  so  bright,  that  he  noped  it  weoHl 
foHowed. 

Mr.  Fukeney  begged  die  House  t» 
member  that  the  advice  ^f  the  safliogj 
the  Toulon  fleet,  came  to  the 
tion  on  Monday  the  27th  uk.  and  no 
council  was  summoned  until  the  Wi 
day  following.    The  wind  was  fair  fa  i 
ing  even  till  Saturday  last,  and  the 
tunity  was  neglected. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

May  6.    The  House  went  into  a 
mittee  of  Supplv ;  in  which  a  Vote  off 
dit  to  his  Majesty  of  one    nulhoa 
moved. 

Mr.  T*  Tovmshend  drew  a  picture 
our  national  defence,  having,  as  he 
militia  widiout  arms,  who  were  gone  tsj 
encamped  without  tent  equipage; 
navy,  either  not  manned,  or  not  victi 
but  lying  erobayed*at  Spithead  for  thei 
parade  of  a  naval  review,  wfaOe  the  Ti 
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iet  had  sailed  on  ito  expedkioo,  which 
Ight  profe  fatal  to  the  distant  aettle- 
eats  of  the  British  empire.  He  enquired 
ksther  we  were  actually  at  war  or  at 
Ksce  with  Spain,  that  she  dared  to  insult 
ir  flag  in  her  ports,  and  our  commanders 
m  80  degradingly  il^eated  by  her,  whilst 
tmr  attention  was  paid  to  the  ships  of  our 
nolted  provinces,  and  their  captains  sa- 
ted with  naval  honours  by  the  admiral  at 
idlz  i  Was  it  the  mere  incapacity  of  ad- 
bistration  which  tempted  Spain  to  treat 
(with  such  Kproach?  If  it  was;  that 
capacity  was  as  injurious  to  the  nation 
the  blackest  treachery.  He  asked  if  it 
M  possible  for  ministers  to  be  awake,  and 
it  suffer  the  Toulon  fleet  to  sail,  without 
line  a  angle  slop  to  oppose  them? 
Mild  they  caU  themsekres  ministers  and 
isrdians  of  the  nation's  weal,  and  yet 
itfsss  that  they  had  procured  po  intelli- 
iDce  till  Monday  sen^night,  of  the  depart 
le  of  that  fleet  on  the  ISlh  of  April  ? 
lu  it  from  want .  of  power  to  oppose 
im,  or  from  the  same  inauspicious  niti^ 
y  which  had  banished  ^erv  honest  roan 
m  the  councils  of  his  Majesty  ?  Was 
IT  navy  a  mere  pageant  fleet,  or  was  it 
|Otl  to  actual  service  ?  Was  it  victusJled 
idmaoned,  or  was  it  yet  to  be  equipped  ? 
id  the  registry  of  seaaoen  in  France  give 
Hr  an  advantage  over  us  in  the  sp^y 
jsipment  of  &t  navy  ?  Was  this  ne- 
ir  known  till  that  day  ?  Were  we  so  ig* 
«ant  of  this  advantage,  that  no  exertions 
(Mild  be  made  to  guard  against  it? 
[here  was  now  the  boasted  respectability 
oar  navy  ?  Were  we  to  trace  it  in  the 
Dsges  suffered  on  our  coasts,  or  the 
irms  and  terror  into  which  so  many 
vte  of  the  kingdom  had  .been  lately 
rown,  by  invamng  insi^enoe  ?  But  the 
Meriag  a  nobleman's  house,  the  ravag* 
I  a  few  estates,  or  burning  an' odd  town, 
Ire  not  perhaps  objects  to  chaUeage  the 
pur  of  our  fleets !  The  spirit  of  the  mi* 
la  was  certainly  great  The  ardour  of 
e  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  ge- 
rous  alacrity  of  pevsons  of  every  condi- 
n  to  enter  into  that  constitutional 
riy«  left  us  little  apprehension  for 
r  internal  defence;  but  in  this,  as  in 
ery  other  instance  of  the  conduct  of  go- 
Ruaent,  there  were  many  evident  neg^ 
Its.  The  dday  in  calliag  them  out,  and 
s  want  of  tents  and  arms,  left  them  even 
t  unequal  to  the  duties  of  essential  ser- 
^  He  appealed  to  the  House  on  the 
tidily  of  the  charge  of  government 
ihut  geotlemen  en  his  aide  of  the 
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HoQse^<<  that  they  had  suddenly  nuiied 
from  badLwardness  to  precipitation,  from 
despondency  to  otmfldeiioe,  from  checking 
the  ardour  of  administration  to  a  orimin** 
tion  of  their  inactivity.''  But  had  not  the 
change  of  publicafliurs  reconciled  the  ooii* 
sistenqy  or  these  two  lines  of  conduct  j 
The  first  was  between  us  and  America* 
the  latter  between  *us  and  France.  That 
related  to  an  offisnaive  war  against  mm 
brelhrmi ;  this  to  a  defensive  one  Maiaat 
our  natural  enemy.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
would  net  oppose  a  grant  which  was  fer 
such  neoessary  puvposes,  but  he  appr^ 
bended  it  would  be  of  little  use,  if  ne  ad- 
ministratibn  of  a&irs  remaiaed  in  the 
hands  of  men  so  flagrantly  ignorant,  anfl 
so  scandalously  negligent  as  the  furesenit 
aervants  of  the  crown* 

Mr.  PentoH  assured  the  House,  that 
we  had  a  fleet  ably  equipped,  and  raady 
to  sail  when  commanded.  He  denied  that 
the  Spanish  admiral  had  returned  the  sa- 
lute of  the  rebel  privateer,  and  said  he  had 
his  iafovmatien  of  the  affiiir  from  no  leik 
an  authority  than  captain  Rowley  himseUl 
He  vindicated  the  ministry  respecting  the 
Whitehaven  affiur.  Such  attacks- had  beea 
made  in  the  most  active  administration^ 
of  which  the  descent  of  M.  Thurot  upOA 
Carrickfergas  in  the  north  of  Irekmd, 
during  the  last  wac,  was  a  recent  instance. 
Every  thing  that  could  be  done  on  that 
occasi<Hi«  had  been  instantly  put  in  exe- 
cution. Four  ships  of  force  were  dis* 
patched  in  different  courses,  in  search  of 
the  privateer,  and  would,  he  hoped,  be 
soon  abJe  to  give  some  account  of  her. 
On  being  adwd  by  sir  O.  Yonge,  if  the 
fleet  at  fathead  had  received  any  ordem 
fer  sailing,  he  dedined  giving  an  answer 
to  that' question,  unless  (ailed  upon  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Fas  asked  the  House,  if  any  man 
in  his  senses  would  give  a  vote  of  credit 
to  an  administration,  who  were  always  the 
last  to  l^m  what  they  should  be  the  first 
to  know?  An  administration  who  eould  be 
so  insensible  of  the  sudden  emergencies  of 
such  times  as  these,  that,  when  official  ad» 
vice  came  of  an  event  almost  univemally 
understood  for  several  days  before,  not 
more  than  one  of  them  could  be  found  in 
town;  their  amusements  had  engrossed 
their  attention ;  nor  covdd  a  sufficient  num* 
her  be  procured  for  holding  a  council  till 
the  hour  of  debate  was  lost'?  Who,  then, 
could  support  such  ministers  ?  Who  could 
be  extravagant  enough  to  trust  them  with 
the  expenduture  of  a  single  shUling  ? 
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Lord  George  Germain  acknowledged 
that  appearances  were  against  the  minis- 
try ;  but  appearances  were  not  to  justify  a 
condemnation ;  a  full  enquiry  into  the  cir- 
Gundstances  might  place  their  case  in  a 
different  light.  For  his.part,  he  was  ready 
to  meet  every  scrutiny,  and  wished  punish- 
ment to  fall  where  it  was  deserved.  When 
the  dispatches  arrived  he  took  the  speediest 
means  to  convene  the  ministers  from  the 
country,  where  some  of  them  were.  From 
the  time  of  their  arrival  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition had  been  used  by  him,  in  sending 
the  orders  of  council  to  the  propei^  officers 
at  Spithead ;  but  misfortunes  were  not  al- 
ways to  be  avoided..  He  hoped,  he  hear- 
tily wished,  our  affairs  might  take  a  hap- 
pier turn ;  and  concluded  by  urging,  that 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  dis- 
piUched  after  count  D'Estaing  a  fleet  in- 
tended for  our  home  defence  before  we 
knew  the  destination  of  his  fleet. 

Mr.  Fox  then  begged  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  resolution  which  he  had 
lately  moved  in  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Natron,  **  That  the  navy  in 
its  present  state  is  inadequate  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire."  IVlinisters  then  op- 
posed it  by  assertions  and  votes,  but  they 
now  confirmed  it  in  argument  And  action ; 
for  the  noble  lord  admitted  that  a  fleet 
should  have  been  ordered  out  for  our  ex- 
ternal protection  if  our  internal  defence 
could  have  permitted  it.  He  asserted, 
that  a  fleet  might  have  been  spared  from 
the  immediate  protection  of  our  coasts,  as 
he  was  confident  our  militia  and  army 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  repel  any  fo- 
reign invader :  there  were  ample  resources 
in  tile  present  spirit  of  the  nation  to  mock 
every  menace  of  invasion.  With  such  a 
dependent,  how  was  it  possible  to  esti* 
mate  the  guilt  of  ministers  who  could 
tamely  suffer  an  hostile  squadron  to  carry 
unmolested  destruction  to  the  British  army 
in  America?  The  disgrace  of  a  Burgoyne 
was,  it  seemed,  to  be  atoned  b^  the  defeat 
of  a  Howe,  and  the  want  of  mformation, 
respecting  the  Franco-American  treaty, 
was  compensated  in  the  ignorance  of 
D'Estaing's  sailing  and  destination.  Was 
there  any  thing  more  wanted  to  seal  the 
fiital  character  of  the  present  inauspicious 
ministry  ?  Or  could  they  any  longer  hope 
to  be  trusted  with  the  treasures  of  a  nation 
tliey  had  so  shamefully  betrayed,  and  of 
whose  situation  the  noble  lord  himself 
seemed  to  entertain  such  little  confidence  > 
tie  wished  to  knew  whether  a  fleet  had 
even  yet  been  ordered  to  sail  after  the 
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French  squadron,  and,  if  not  too  late, 
prevent  the  destruction  of  otirnav^i 
arm}'  in  America. 

Lord  George  Germain  complained  U 
his  words  were  not  fairly  interpreted; 
wished,  indeed,  that  the  orders  of 
could  have  been  sooner  dispatched  to 
head,  but  he  had  not  expressed  a 
idea  of  despondency.     The  navy  was 
in  a  formidable  state,  and  was  every  i 
increasing  in  strength  and  numbers,  s 
cient  to  warrant  the  fairest  hopes.    If  i 
nisters  had  been  disposed  to  trust 
fence  of  this  kingdom  to  the  militia, 
as  the  fleet  might  be  wanted  at  home^ 
number  of  ships  might  have  been 
abroad.    The  painful  pre-eminence  of  ( 
fice  at  such  a  time  was  little  to  be 
for  his  part,  if  any  gentleman  of 
and  inclination  to  serve  his  country 
ed  to  come  into  his  place,  he  was 
to  resign  it. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  it  was  idle  to  pi 
that  the  destination  of  the  Toulon 
had  been  so  long  a  secret,  or  that  it 
criminal  if  true.     American  pilots 
been  long  engaged  to  conduct  it. 
had  lost  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  i 
blew  to  the  west  during  the  mooA 
April,  and  that  by  the  crime  of  mii 
were  we  therefore  to  give  our  purse 
to  their  will,  and  retire  in  confidence 
cultivate  our  gardens,  smooth  oar 
and  assume  the  little  offices  of  rustic 
gistraoy?    Could  we  trust  the  sole 
dance  of  the  ship  of  the  state  to 
whom  we  have  so  lately  detected  in 
basest  torpor,  whilst  the  danger 
ened — who  had  lefl  her-  to  the  mercji 
the  waves,  quitting  the  decks  in  the 
ment  that  called  for  all  their  skill  aodi 
tivity— who  were  not  to  be  found 
the  squall  came  on.    Alas  !  the 
was  lashed,  and  Palinurus  gone  to  si 
He  concluded  by  lamenting  that  his 
try  should  be  reduced  to   the  poor 
pendence  of  hopes  and  prayers,  the 
of  old  women ;  and  that  a  British  mil 
instead  of  acting  the  statesman,  and 
exerting  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
dwindle  into  a  priest,  and  piously  offif 
his  pirayers  for  the  salvation  of  his  cmBT 

Sir  Edxoard  Astley  would  not  gin 
assent  to  the  vote  of  credit.    I&  d 
whether  government  were  sure  of  the 
legiance  of  Canada  ?  and  whether  they  f 
not  received  accounts  that  they  were 
paring  to  revolt;  had  desired  to  be 
mitted  into  the  league  with  the 
united  colooiesi  and  had  soiiciied  the 
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MMy  a»  otid  war  the  dei^ment  of  i!he 
bit  or  j(e8«ik,  tile  dtlie#  ai  the  ^imH  in 
i«b>s  fab  dbiM'i  ^dUcalMti;  the  third 
i  Ae  fbrfekore  ef  iafiuiB  educated 
MMd  to  the  FroCMMiC  nest«  of  kni ;  and 
rW  was  the  preventioa  of  holditig  ac- 
bttd  ptctpef%y.  Of  al  these  he  held  as 
\  <Mal  shockmg  thatf  which  d^barted  the 
Mt  frdm  exereiiiiDg  the  noblest  and 
IT  tff'an  afi^ctiotto,  the  educatfag  of  His 
ki  iir  the  BDanner  tliat  he  thought  best 
Ihi  Ilapj[>iiies8  of  hU  beloved  lApriitg. 
M*  aflMniiig  lihe  viees-  of  a  (hmilr  against 
dofHeetie  aeonomy,  and  eouid  not  liut 
dte  dietestatiOn'  fci  efvery  breast  in  that 
tte^  To  reiHedj  so' glaring  an  erit  re^ 
mnT  little  hesitation ;  but  to  repeal  iffie 
udties  against  Popish  priests  exercising 
h  ftmeliORs  A-eeiy,  required  some  con- 
aprtidu  The  HouM  wfi$>  fifftt  to  deter- 
Ml  how  far  they  thought  it  safb  to  allow 
'  free  preachid^  and  fieaehing  of  that 

r'on.  When  mis'  point  had  been  set- 
act»  could  be  framed*  a<;cordingly: 
frthe  business  could' be  efihcted  on  fix- 
principles,  and  not  by  ptecemeaL 
jord'  Beauchamp  eypres^d  his  sa- 
ictio»  that  the  motion  was  not  likely 
meet  one  dissentient  voice;  and  it 
ts  him  the  more  pleasure  at  this 
l»,  as  he  thought  the  commercial  ad« 
lages  that  parliament  now  meant  to 
law' on  Irdand,  wocdd  be  of  very  little 
tathat  country,  unless  it  was  accom- 
ied  by  a  rep^  of  dteir  penal  laws, 
bh  so  long  depressed  three-fonrtlis  of 
^neople  there ;  and  this  Bill  he  hoped 
adi  when  passed,  be  an  example  to  the 
ll  Mnrliament,  fn  who^  power  it  was  to 
ItHat  rdief  to  their  brethren ;  and  he 
serry  to  say'^e  thought,  though  i^eir 
^  woa  in  some  degt^e  pledged  for  the 
N  of  some  such  measure,  that  notfting 
yet  been  done  for  that  people.    They 

begged  to  have  a  test  of  loyalty  and 
Menee  to  the  goveitimeot  given  them--* 
[tint  was  miSe,  and  tekenby  a  lai^e 
'respectable  number' of  Roman  Catbo* 

^et  nothing  had-  yet^  been  granted 
a  in  return  for  that  teat';  nay  more, 
M  a  Bill  bad  been  brought  mtb  the 
Ifpariiament  to  allow  ^apistli  to  take 
ttig  leasee  in  corporate  townr,  that 
treasonable  indulgence  was  migene^ 
kf  refuaed  them »  Something;  he  saldi 
lit^be  suggested  in  eiicdse  withrelation 
\f&Vmt  &turbaaee9  ita  the  sbuthwirest 
rof  Ik^and;  botlie  assvired  theHoose, 
f  htf  never  knew  a  R^tAnah  Catholic  of 
Mertyis  tUat  eountry^whe^  did^  dor  eK^ 


press  the  Mafest  Abhont necr^  those*  vibb^ 

lencea;  and  he  was  eonviiieed^  that  it*  Wat* 

want  of  employtnentvwattt  of  industry,  andt 

want  of  rewfliidi  for  labour,  that  caoaadf 

them  ;>  and  he  conelnded  with  a  deolai^^ 

tteiy,  that  he  did  npiT  think  the  little  indnl* 

gence  which  was  now  proposed  to  be  giveap 

the  Roman'  Catfioliesr  of  thir  ttingdom 

shotdd  be  accompanied  by  any  test,>as  he^ 

was  sure  that  any  member  who  nead  o^et* 

the  Act  of  kitig^  William  would  diink  tho^ 

-  in  repealing  it  he  was  noe  so  mudi  em^ 

;  ployed  in  conferHng  favours  on  the  Ca^* 

,  thdies  ae  in  rescuing  thestatutet?  from*  die*' 

I  grace. 

Mr.  Hentu  J^Undd^  (lolrd  advocate)  idv 
formed  the  House  that  the  aet8  intended 
to  be  repealed  were  made  before  the  unieoi^ 
of  England  and  Scotland;  and'  therefbfv 
the  repeal  would  not  esttendto  Seotland^at 
a  statute  had  taken  place  in  their  own  pan-* 
liament,  nearly  inthesame  terms,  andwhidt 
he  would  bring  in  a  motion  to  repeal. 

Mr.  Serjeait  Adah^  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  not  only  on  aOcOunt*  of  im 
principal  tendency  in  point  of  policy,'  but 
because  it  would  liberate  the  Roman  €^ 
tholics  from  the  frequent  attacks  mikls^ 
upon  them,  under  the  Acts,  by  persons, 
from  motivesr  of  interest  or  envy« 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  aent.  eon^' 

May  18.  The  Bill  being'  broUghti  ia 
and  read  a  first  time,- sir  G.  Savile  moved 
the  second  readhig. 

Mr.  Ambler  thought  diat  the  whole 
system  of  our  penal  laws  shouldbe  revised: 
infinite  and  well-groonded  wene  die  objec* 
tiona  against  them,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  cause  for  whibh  tliey  hra 
been  enacted)  he  was  satisfied  tliat  liohd 
existed  now.  A  committee  ought  to'  bd 
appointed  to  oeamine  into  die  penal  codi^ 
and  see  what  parts  of  it' ought  to  be  re^i 
pealed ;  bui^  as  that  nmst  necessarily  takd 
tfp  a  great  deal  of  time,  being  a  businesa 
of  very  great  importance,  and  the  session 
being  so  far  advanced,  he  thought  it  would 
be  proper  to  defer  the  further  consideroN 
tlon  of  the  Bill  to  ne^tt  year.  He  insi^ 
nuated,  however,  that  some  restraint  should 
be  laid  on  the  Catholics ;  he  had  nooU^ 
jecdon  to  giving  them  security'  fbr^  tM 
quiet  possession  of  their  estates:'  thosi! 
who  now  enjoyed  any' might  be  confirmed 
in  them,  and  their  heirsr,  as  CathoKc^;  d^ 
dared  capable  of  saci5eeding  to  diem 
without  being'dbliged  to  confbnn,  in  order 
tb  secure  themsdves  fh»n  ibfbrmatioti^ 
or  agattjst'the  matta'  Atntkr  of  {MtcMtfi 
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vdatioDS  cm  their  property :  but  he  wished 
that  the  bar  which  parliament  had  formeriy 
thought  proper  to  lay  in  the  way  of  any 
future  acquisition  of  landed  property  might 
not  be  removed ;  let  them  enjoy  what  they 
have,  but  let  them  not  increase  their  poa- 
aessions. 

Mr.  Turner  detested  the  cruel  policy 
that  reduced  men,  by  nature  free*  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  Religion,  he  said,  had 
always  been  an  aigine  in  the  hands  of 
p#wer  to  enslave  mankind :  he  wished  to 
see  all  liis  fellow  subjects  free.  Catholics 
and  dissenters  alike ;  and  an  univenal  to- 
leration established  by  law.  The  Catholics 
of  this  country  were  amiable,  worthy  citi- 
2en8;  they  lived  on  their  estates,  improved 
them,  spent  the  produce  of  them  at  home, 
and  daily  exercised  the  most  voluntary  and 
generous  acts  of  charity  among  those  who 
resided  on  or  near  their  estates.  Their 
charities  knew  no  bounds ;  and  by  all  their 
actions  he  declared  they  had  manifested 
a  behaviour  highly  worthy  both  of  good 
citizens  and  good  Christians. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  and 
afterwards  passed  the  Commons  witliout 
opposition. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Bill  for  the 
BeUef of  Roman  Catholics.^  May  25.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
»  The  Bishop  oi  Peterborough  (Dr.  John 
HinchclifFe^  said :  As  a  friend  to  civil  and 
religious  lioerty,  I  am  free,  my  lords,  to 
own  that  I  tliink  there  ought  to  be  neither 
penalty  nor  restraint  on  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience. 
I  cannot  therefore  but  disapprove  of  all 
lawd  which  are  calculated  to  oppress  men 
for  their  religious  persuasion ;  and  to  tempt 
any  one  with  views  of  interest  to  trespass 
on  his  duty  and  natural  affection,  by  de- 
priving his  father  of  his  estate,  or  supplant- 
ing his  brethren,  is  a  policy,  in  my  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  reason,  justice  and  hu- 
manity. At  the  same  time,  my  lords, 
permit  me  to  say,  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
pf  the  genius  of  popery,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  consider  its 
religious  principles  altogether  distinct  from 
that  political  superstructure  which  has 
been  raised  upon  them :  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  which,  I  cannot  but  fear,  that 
should  occasion  offer,  they  might  still  be 
made  too-  subservient.  Any  alteration, 
therefore,  in  those  laws  wliich  the  wisdom 
of  piurliament  has  thought  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
phujTch  and  state,  ought  not  to  be  made 


Ddide  M  the  Lords  em  the  BiU 
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without  doe  deliberation ;  and  akboag^J 
profiess  myself  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
pie  of  thu  Bill,  yet  I  wish  it  had 
brought  in  sooner  in  theBeasion,  thsij 
might  not  have  appeared  to  be  hi    ~ 
through  both  Houses;  and  that  we 
not  only  have  had  time  to  consider  it 
selves,  but  to  know  the  general  di 
of  the  nation  ere  it  pest  into  law,  fsTi 
hold  it  to  be  worthy  your  lordships* 
tton  not  only  to  look  into  the  real 
of  the  coDstitution,  but  to  prevent 
of  imaginary  danger,  with  wnich  i]^ 
and  malice  have  heretofore,  and  may 
kindle  such  a  flame,  as  the  aal 
law  wiU  find  it  difficult  to  exUaguish. 
as  there  may  be  particular  cii 
which  might  make  delay  ioconTenieiil;] 
b^  leave  to  submit  to  your  lor< 
consideration  a  doubt  conoernhig  the 
ration  of  this  BilL    As  the  law  now 
a  younger  son  may,  by  professing  hi 
a  Protestant,  deprive  bis  elder  brother 
the  estate.    But  after  the  Bill  befiorei 
shall  have  passed,  may  not  an  estate  bei 
limited,  as  to  descend  only  to 
and  an  elder  brother  be  incapacitated 
the  limitation,  if  he  professes  himsel 
Protestant?     Provision  was  made  by 
Act  of  king  William  for  the  maintei 
and  education  of  a  child,  being  a  Pi 
tant,  during  his  father  s  life,  at  tlie 
tion  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  this 
the  Act  is  not  repealed  by  the  present 
but,  my  lords,  what  may  be  the  c( 
of  suoli  child  under  the  conditions  of 
tlement,  after  his  father's  death  ?   JSkI 
not  be  left  destitute,  because  he  i 
Roman  Catholic  ?   These  doubts  I 
to  your  lordships'  better  judgment ; 
trust  that,  if  necessary,  someprovisioai 
be  made  in  the  committee,  to  preveafti 
inconveniences  that  may  hereafter 
if  they  are  not  in  time  attoided  ta 

The  Marquis  of  Rockmgham  said  a 
words  to  shew  that  the  repeal  of 
clauses  would  but  relieve  a  very 
and  loyal  part  of  the  King's  subjec 
hardships,  which  it  was   dmrncelnl 
any  government  to  inflict*     The  revei 
prelate  had  mentioned  a  particular 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  ~ 
if,  in  some  instances,  it  gave  ^dvaa 
those  people  superior  to  what  the 
his  Majesty's  subjects  enjoyed;  but 
Bill  had,  in  fact,  no  sudi  purport  ;  k 
brought  them  back  to  a  level  wkh. 
fellow  subjects  at  large,  in  a  fevr 
points  of  religious  toleration  and 
of  possessions,  whilst  in  a  variety^  of 


part 


0] '       Jbr  the  Relief  ([fjthe  Roman  Catholics. 

IHHEioes  they  rcmiuned  in  a  situation 
1^  inferior  to  them  with  respect  to  pri- 
(ges  of  religioni  profit,  power,  and  ho- 
ivs» 

Jkt  Earl  of  Shelbume  followed  the  noble 
vquis  upon  the  same  grounds,  wishing 
It  restraints  similar  to  those  now  about 
be  repealed,  had  not  reduced  three- 
irths  (^  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  Mate 
vretchedness,  tending  equally  to  alienate 
pic  affections  from  this  government,  and 
prevent  an  influx  of  wealth  from  that 
tmtry  to  this.  He  wished  that  with  a 
eral  tc^eration  of  religion  there  should 
^ven  to  a  people,  who  had  demeaned 
HBselves  so  well,  a  security  and  free  dis- 
sal  of  thei  r  property.  Further  than  this, 
1  would  not  venture  to  hint  at  or  ap- 
pve;  and  as  the  present  Bill  did  not  go 
yond  that,  or  indeed  so  far,  he  wished 
j^hould  neither  meet  with  opposition  or 
jby.  He  went  a  little  into  the  history 
the  penal  clauses,  which  the  Act  was 
^nded  to  repeal;  and  observed,  that 
lien  they  were  first  proposed  in  parlia- 
^t  pobody  approved  ot  them,  yet  no- 
idy  had .  spirit  enough  to  oppose  them, 
e  adverted  to  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Molony, 
priest  of  the  Roman  Cntholic  persuasion, 
BO  bad  been  apprehended  and  brought  to 
l^l  by  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of  < 
imkind,  a  common  informing  constable 
f  the  city  of  London.  He  was  convicted 
r  being  a  Popish  priest,  and  the  court 
pre  reluctantly  obliged  to  condemn  him 
ibocking  as  the  idea  was^  to  perpetual 

Kisonment.  His  lordship  was  then  in 
i,  aad  though  every  met  nod  was  taken 
I  the  privy  council  to  give  a  legal  dis- 
liarge  to  the  prisoner,  neither  the  laws 
)ea  in  force  would  allow  of  it,  nor  dared 
)e  King  himself  to  grant  him  a  pardon, 
le  however,  with  his  colleagues  in  office, 
%re  so  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  impo- 
ej  and  mhumanity  of  the  law,  that  they 
fmtured  to  give  him  his  liberty  at  every 
Izard. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
fterwards  passed  without  opposition. 


A.  D.  ms. 


:  Debate  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Mo' 
iM  respecting  the  Equipment  and  Sailing 
f  the  French  Fleet  from  Toulon^^And 
n  the  State  of  the  British  Navi/."]  May 
S*^  The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
iking  into  consideration  the  Papers  re- 
ttbg  to  the  Equipment  of  the  Toulon 
fleet, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  in 
V^  of  f  very  difficulty  which  had  been 
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thrown  in  the  way  to  obtain  information* 
and  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  they  stood,  he 
had  persevered  in  his  duty.  Convinced  of 
the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  have  en- 
sued, had  the  same  mad  career  of  politics 
been  pursued,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  nation  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  real 
state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
urged  against  this  line  of  conduct,  he  was. 
glad  to  see  it  this  day  refuted  in  the  fullest 
manner,  and  that  by  an  evidence  no  less 
authentic  and  decisive  than  the  very  papers 
now  read.  The  only  semblance  of  argu- 
ment resorted  to  by  the  noble  lords  in 
administration  against  agreeing  to  the  Re- 
solutions, moved  in  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  was  shortly  this :. 
<<  We.''  said  the  noble  lords,  *'  agree  with 
you,  that  the  propositions  now  made  are 
incontrovertible,  are  truisms ;  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  give  them  a  parliaoaentary 
sanction,  lest  it  should  expose  our  in- 
ternal weakness',  and  thereby  invite  our 
rivals  to  break  with,  or  attack  us.''  What . 
do  the  present  papers  prove  I  That  minis- 
ters had  in  general  a  full  and  correct  ac- 
count of  what  was  going  forward  in  the 
French  ports.  Is  there  one  of  your  lord-, 
ships,  who  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that 
France  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  mutilated,  imperfect  information  which 
came  before  this  House,  but  was  tho- 
roughly informed  of  what  was  then  held 
back.  His  grace  observed,  that  early  in 
January,  and  regularly  thenceforward  to 
the  last  date,  accounts  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  officje  of  the  noble  viscount 
(Weymouth)  and  latterly  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, of  the  armaments  going  oi>  in  De- 
cember at  the  port  of  Toulon.  This  in- 
formation was  full,  uniform,  and  frequent, 
till  the  last  ten  days ;  and  yet  no  step  was 
taken  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  French 
court.  It  had  been  regularly  the  mode 
adopted  on  the  approach  of  a  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  more  particularly  since 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  formed  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  British  crown,  to 
dispatch  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
ana  the  reason  was  obvious ;  because  the 
strength  of  either  one,  or  both  of  those 
powers  was  divided  by  nature.  The  Gut 
of  Gibraltar  formed  this  natural  barrier. 
In  the  event  of  a  war,  therefore,  it  waa 
always  the  policy  of  this  country  to  avail 
itself  of  the  possession  of  the  K>rtress  of 
Gibraltar,  by  stationing  a  squadron  there^ 
.  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  naval  force 
of  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  t&^ 
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first  inrtaBCCf,  irilli  its  fleec  ki  idle  WMifft 
sea.  The  ione  condaef  appfiei  when 
I^Dce  and  Spain  were  cnited,  or  -wtw 
cxuected  t&  unite. 

Before  he  proceeded,  he  wouMf  be  glad  to 
know  whet  wa»the  reasotHhaft  the  infevrntf- 
tioii  of  the  state  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  Whieh^ 
was  80  fully  and  in  genertd*  conreev,  should 
have  stopped!  short  for  4helbst{  tendays,  pre- 
vious to  tne  acieount  of  its  sailing,  wnieh 
appeared  b j  the  papers  not  to  he  known 
here  till  the  29th  of  April  ?  He  would 
assure  their  lordships,  that  it  was  p«b». 
licly  mentioned'  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  on 
Che  17th  of  April;  that  the  Toulon  fleet 
had'  sailed  en  the  13th;  hew,  then,  came 
it  to  pass,  that  administration  had  no 
certain  account  to  the  29th ;  at  soonest 
fQl  the  27th  ?  a  space  of  full  ten  davs,  in 
which  time  a  mati  might  have  hopped  from 
Paris  to  London!  His  erace  allowed, 
that  the  fact  might  be  well  known  to  admi- 
nistration ;  but  that  they  might  not  have 
.  tfiought  it  prudent  tp  detach  ;  tf  the  latter 
was  the  case,  then  the  situation  of  this- 
country  was  truly  deplorable.  O^ur  navy, 
when  upon  the  former  occasions  an  at- 
tack iVom  France  on  these  islands  was  said 
Co  be  possibli^y  if  not  probable,  was 
affirmed  to  be  our  national  bulwark;  it 
was  added  emphatically  by  the  noble  earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  that  it  was 
the  duty,  and  that  no  man  was  fit  to  pre- 
^  aide  at  that  board,  who  was  not  able  at  all 
times  to  have-  fleets  superior  to  any  that 
France  and  Spain  united  should  be  able 
to  bring  against  us.  Taking  this  public 
declaration  on  one  hand«  and  opposing  it 
with  the  inability  to  dietach  from  our  home 
defence, '  would  reduce  the  person  who 
made  this  confident  assertion  to  the  dilem«> 
ma   of  being  accountable  to  the  nation- 

5^  his  head,  of  assuring  it  that  he  would 
wajTS  have  a  superior  fleet  to  any  thing> 
which  France  and  Spain  could  bring 
against  us  r  or  that,  having  a  fleet  in  our 
l^orts  strong  enough  to  spare  a  detaoh- 
fluent,  he  had' neglected  to  send  one,  after 
so  many  related  informations  >  of  the 
equipment,  and  at  length  the  sailing  of 
the  Toulon-  fleet.  From  the  papers  on 
the  table,  there  were  16  men  of  war  of  the 
^  line  at  Toulon^  or  had  sailed fVomthence ; 
25  at  Brest,  and  2S  at  Cadiz.  Without, 
dierefbre,  taking  into  account  what' might 
be  in  the  French  and'  Spanish  West  In*- 
dfes,  or  at  home  in- other  ports,  he  was 
finrly  justified  in  afflrmingv  that  tfafe  naval 
Ibrce  at  sea,  or  fit'  for  it,  belbngtng!  to 
Phmee  and  Spain>  consisted'  of  M-op  69 


men  ef  waa  (^  tliw  Mn^  lAb  « 
tienable  jMmbep  ai  MgtMA    Wl 
Oi>aaC  Biicaiii^  tO' diift  ?    TwsnQr 
war  of  the  line  under  adgoiral  Ea 
eh^eti  &f  which-  he  saw  Teave  9ti 
undier  adminyi^  Parker;   otte  of 
sailed  under  admiral  Montague  far  Ni 
foundland;  and  another  for  the  Wai^] 
dies;  kk  all 381    Me  eoold  neV  Mp 
serving,  however,  the!  veiy  humiliatia|f{ 
pearanee  is  had,  to-  See  a  vice^aikMi 
the  red^«quadWm  unaceenipaiiieil  fa 
station,  at  ^e  very  eve  or  »  war; 
another  admirid^  obliged  ta  go  in  the 
manner;  nor  at  the  same  time  of  ~ 
ing  the  fate  of  thia  country,  which 
reduced'  to  running  the  haaard  of 
its  flags  aboard  sin^e  ships ;'  aoad  of 
in  the  event  of  hostiNlies»  sobjectedtei 
probability  of  capture.    Taiuog  ifais 
count  te  be   as  he  had  staced   it, 
grace  observed,  in-  case  of  an  union  off 
naval  fbrce  of  France  and-  Spain,  it 
appear,  that  the  whole  of  our  fleer  ili 
service  would  be  fbund-  te  omoinif  tat 
ships-;   while  it  was  acknowledged, 
the  navy  of  France  and  Spain 
to  64*  or  65>> 

The  noble  earl  weidd  prdtobl 
though  we  were  able  and  wifling'to* 
that  it  was  imprac(icid)le  oor  BoctmA 
contraiT  winds.    He  could  aaseit^ 
ever,  that  at  the  time  it  waa  said 
fleet  waa   detained  by   contrsry 
that  the  Victory  came  rouad  fren 
ham,  and*  that  ttvo  men  of  war  oi  tbei 
had    separately  saQed«  ffom> 
harbour  ^p  Pfymoutht    Why  not, 
send  the  eleven  >  The  fact,  he 
was,.that  no  part  of  the  fltet  had  its 
en  l)oavdi  to  proceed  upon  any 
service,  ii4iich  was  totally  inexciKiridc^ 
the    ministem   must   have    known 
weeks  before,  if  any   such- 
could  be  spared,  that  the  papeta  on 
table  pointed  out  the  neeeas^  of 
every  way  prepared  either  for  a  short 
long  voyage.  j 

His  grace  smd'  he  must  advert:  te  ftf! 
vauntings  and  boastings  of  the  noble  arfj 
(Sandwich)  early  in  the  present  sqbmi^^ 
when  a  noble  eari  (of  Chadiam)  oowaH 
morci  and  whose  loss  must  be  deseisisd^ 
regretted'  by  every  lever  of  hb  comn 
told'him,  that  we  bad  not  20  sh%aef 
Hne,  fit  fbr  actud'Servioe;  thenoblai 
at  the' head  of  the  Admiiaky 
that  we  had  35  ready  to  proceed  to 
a  dsiy'a  notice,  and<  se^n*  at'  m*  ' 
yet)  It  had  bow^ccmm*  ont^  tiM^  Aie^ 
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iiber,  alknrkif  for  eddflliips,  at  the  end 
A  months,  did  not  exceed  ihat-mnnber ; 
I  diat  these  in  an  j  state  of  forwardness 
1  net  exceed  the  other  seren ;  so  that 
I  ^dle  of  the  ne^Ie  eai4^s  assertions 
ibttttted  exactly  m  May  to  what  they 
le  meant  to  import  in  the  preceding 
member ;  from  which  he  drew  this  in^- 
taiee,  that  considering  the  dijBerent 
tins  used  within  the  six  months  now 
■Aed  to,  the  deceased  noble  darl  was 
k  justified  in  his  assertion. 
Snie  noUe  earl  had  but  one  answer,  and 
It  one  he  had  once  already  given,  to  de- 
Id  his  breach  of  promise  to  the  nation ; 
Itwas,  that  seamen  could  nojt  foewpro- 
iNrf  <ND  accoimt  of  the  loss  of  the  sup- 
i"  we  ahrays  procured  in  time  of  war 

E  America,    The  nphle  eari  should 
foreseen  this  eventual  defalcation,  or 
(wa9  not  worthy  of  the  hish  poet  he  oc- 

fd..  He  should  have  allowed  for  this 
have  provided  against  it,  or  shaped 
^fbeasures  accordingly.  He  knew,  long 
|»t  liis  Ia^c  boastings,  tha(  that  supply 
>iA  be  cut  olf ;  consequently  he  had  no 
pit  to  count  on  it,  or  took  credit  for  the 
isent,  though  he  knew  it  was  a  false  one. 
ii  grace  coQt^luded  with  moving,  «<  That 
Spears  to  this  House,  that  his  Ma- 

Ks  ministers  did  receive  intelligence  at 
eat  times,  it)  the  months  of  January, 
braary,  March,  and  AprO  last^  of  the 

Sment  of  the  Toulpn  fleet,  wbicli 
under  the  command  of-  the  count 
Brtamg  on  the  1^  of  the  said  last 
bth  of  April.'' 

the  ^rl  of  Bandfxich  begged  to  remind 
jir  lordships,  that  the  question  of  detach- 

Eor  not  detaching  was  not  now  before 
Houpe :  bei^use,  to  enable  the  House 
f^ide  upon  'so  important  and  delicate 

Eestion,  the  force,  intentions,  and  dis- 
tlon  of  our  enemies  should  be  known ; 
if^  woi|ld  be  subjects  extrenqely  im- 
tgper  tp  be  discussed  in  that  assembly. 
^  to  the  general  censure  thrown  upon  the 
adttct  of  nav^l  afbirs,  and  pointed  per^ 
sally  to  him,  he  begged  leave  to  differ 
mi  Ijie  npble  duke  in  the  application. 
S  was  no  more  answerable  thdn  any  other 
pvidual  in  administration ;  if  the  mea- 
|es  were  wisely  planned,  he  was  entitled 
Mare  the  credit ;  if  otherwise,  to  share 
^  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^ures  committed  tohis  charge  had  been 
Ibfully  executed,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
|ter,  he  must  stand  fully  justified  to  the 
jklic.  Ihe  noble  duke  had  lamented, 
»t  the  advice  of  him  and  his  frienda  was 


BOt  attended  to;  the  truth  was,  that 
France  had  been,  for.  the  two  or  three  last 
years,  acting  a  most  insidious  part ;  and 
had  done  us  more  mischief  dian  if  she  had 
actually  declared  against  us. 

As  to  the  assertion  made  by  the  noble 
duke,  of  what  had  iaHen  from  him  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  words  imputed  to  him 
were,  that  he  said,  <^  that  the  person  who 
held  die  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty  ought  no  longer  to  hold  it  than 
while  he  had  a  fleet,  on  every  occasion, 
equal  to  any  that  France  and  Spain  could 
bring  against  us.''  The  noble  duke  had 
misstated  his  words.  What  he  said  was» 
^  that  he  thought  administration  ought^ 
at  dl  times,  to  have  a  fleet  at  home  supe- 
rior to  France  and  l^>a]n«"  If  we  had  not 
audi  a  fleet,  which  he  by  no  means  agreed 
to,  he  certainly  wodd  be  liable  to  hia 
share  of  the  blame,  as  an  individual  com- 
posing that  administration ;  but  not  in  the 
character  of  first  lord  of  the  Admindty. 

The  noble  duke  had  made  another 
charge,  which  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  reply  to,  which  was  bv  imnlication,  sup- 
posing that  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  a 
former  debate,  in  answer  to  a  noble  states^ 
man,  now  no  more,  who  insisted  in  No* 
vember  last,  that  we  had  not  ^  ships  of 
the  line  ready  for  actual  service,  could 
not  be  true ;  that  we  had  35  ready  for  sea, 
and  seven  more  in  great  forwardness,  the 
crews  being  more  than  half  formed ;  and 
the  proof  on  which  the  noble  duke  rests  hia 
charge  is,  that  we  have  not  now  more  than 
that  number.  If  the  noble  duke's  proof 
fiiils  him,  his  argument  is  at  an  end.  Hia 
lordship  said,  there  were  21  under  admiral 
Keppel;  15  gone  to  Plymouth;  theMars, 
since  that  time,  was  condemned ;  another 
was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge ;  two  were 
at  Plymouth ;  two  more  had  part  of  their 
crews  shipped  on  board  of  the  grand  fleet; 
the  Terrible  had  240  sick  a-board,  and  was 
therefore  unfit  for  sea ;  two  others  were 
cruising :  one  paid  off;  one  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  two  came  into  dock,  in 
order  to  undergo  a  slight  repair ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  fit  fbr  sea  was  49  ;  of 
course  the  Admiralty  was  not  quite  idle, 
from  November  till  May :  nor  was  it  any 
proof  now>  that  because  we  had  49  ships 
of  the  line,  most  of  them  fit  for  actual 
service,  that  we  had  not  more  than  20  in 
November.  It  might  be  said,  that  although 
we  had.49,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain;  on  this 
he  could  only  observe,  that  it  was  not 
certain  that  £^>ain  would  jom  France ;  or 
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if  she  did,  could  any  ooe  say  what  state 
the  force  thus  united  was  in  ?  Friendly  as- 
surances from  the  court  of  Madrid  were 
received :  but  CYen  supposing  the  worst ; 
besides  the  49  ships  last  mentioned,  10 
more  had  been  put  in  commission  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  were  completing 
their  crews :  several  more  ships  were  ready 
to  take  crews  aboard ;  and  if  seamen  could 
be  procured,  he  had  no  dread  of  his  being 
able  to  procure  ships  enough  for  their  re- 
ception ;  add  to  this,  that  there  were  nine 
ships  of  the  line  more  now  in  America,  or 
on  their  respective  stations  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  noble  duke  seemed  to  lay  great 
stress  on  our  neglect  in  permitting  France 
to  collect  so  formidable  a  ntival  force :  be- 
sides one  reason  already  assigned  ( their  per- 
fidiousness,)  he  wished  the  noble  duke 
would  recollect,  that  France,  for  the  last 
three  years,  had,  contrary  to  her  constant 
policy  heretofore,  directed  her  chief  atten- 
tion to  her  marine ;  and  had  by  that  means, 
put  it  on  its  present  respectable  footing. 
But  even  still,  if  seamen  could  be  had, ' 
there  was  very  little  to  be  dreaded  from 
her  naval  power.  The  noble  duke  lived 
in  an  extensive  maritime  country,  where  it 
might  be  presumed,  he  had  great  influ- 
ence. The  most  essential  service  he 
tliought,  at  this  conjuncture,  when  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  a  war  to  be  inevita- 
ble,would  be,  for  his  grace  to  exert  himself, 
and,  support  the  naval  officers  in  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  seamen.  The  noble 
duke  was  lord  lieutenant  of  that  county ; 
and  therefore  required  no  aid  from  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands. 
The  noble  duke  says,  if  we  are  able  to  de- 
tach a  fleet,  it  should  have  been  sent  to 
Gibraltar  to  watch  the  Gut,  and  prevent  a 
junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish,  or 
JPrench  or  Spanish  fleets  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  ocean :  and  the  reason 
assigned  by  him  is,  that  it  was  the  con- 
stant practice,  in  former  times.  If  his 
grace  rests  his  argument  there,  he  is  most 
certainly  mistaken ;  for  it  was  not  even  so 
at  the  approach  of  the  late  successful  war. 
We  did  not  send  a  squadron  there,  though 
hostilities  had  commenced  at  sea  for  some 
months. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  the 
noble  earl  took  a  responsibility  on  himself, 
when  he  assured  tlie  House,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Rrst  commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty  to  have  a  fleet  at  all  times  su- 
perior to  tlie  combined-  force  of  France 
and  Spain.    The  noble  earl  had  contra- 
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dieted  that  assertion.  To  preserve 
liamentary  decorum,  all  be  could  ss] 
to  appeal  to  their  lordships,  whether  sn^ 
an  expression  as  that  imputed  to  the  ooi^ 
lord,  had  not  more  than  oncecomefronihiiki 
But,  in  his  lordship's  defence,  he  pocdsvll 
he  had  blended  another  matter,  by  ir^« 
justification,  which  to  all  substantial » 
poses  confirmed  what  was.  imputed  to  ni^ 
as  if*  he  had  acknowledged  what  he  mr'. 
so  earnestly  denied.  Says  the  aoblil 
earl,  I  am  not  individually  responsible:!; 
have  acted  in  concert  with  others,  ands 
wiUin^  to  share  the  blame,  in  cxmm^ 
with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  coi 
servants.  Now,  how  does  the  case 
The  noble  earl  himself  acknowledges, 
administration  ought  at  all  times  to 
a  superior  naral  force  to  that  of  Fi 
and  Spain;  he  allows  we  luive  notsoditi 
force;  he  consequently  confesses  that  aA*| 
ministration  are  culpeu)le;  and  being  ad 
makes  himself  responsible  for  eveiv  aa»j 
sequence  which  may  follow  his  nedect  < 
incapacity.  But,  independent  (^t  * 
cumstance,  he  has  not  been  leas 
trious  to  convict  himself  in  his  oflkial 
pacity.  A  superiority  at  sea,  he  ^ 
ought  to  be  maintained ;  thatsuperioritjhaij 
not  been  maintained ;  why,  then,  remaiai 
an  office  to  execute  ministerially,  whea' 
must  know  that  those  who  have  acted 
him  have  failed  in  their  first  duty,  that 
having  a  superior  fleet  to  any  that  Fi 
and  Spain  can  bring  against  us  I  As 
his  lordship's  answer  to  the  state  of 
navy,  in  November,  by  giving  a  hst 
paper  of  4*9  ships  of  the  line,  in  bis 
nion  it  only  served  to  confirm  the 
tion  of  the  deceased  noble  earl ;  lor, 
all  his  lordship's  ingenuity,  the  total, 
deducting  the  ships  condemned,  b 
disabled,  repairing,  stripped  of  pait 
their  crews  to  be  put  on  bcwrd  others, 
did  not  amount,  on  the  20th  instant, 
more  than  about  S5  ships  of  the 
ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  at  a  day's  m 
and  seven  in  a  fortnight.  He  defied 
noble  earl  to  contradict  him.  If  so, 
it  was  fair  to  say,  that  either  the  state 
the  fleet  in  November  was  fallacioai» 
the  noble  earl,  with  the  aid  of  a 
months  press,  during  the  two  last  of 
it  was  carried  on  with  all  im 
vigour,  had  done  next  to  nothing ; 
from  the  evidence  now  on  the  table, 
was  fully  apprized  for  the  greater  part 
the  time,  that  France  was  arming 
preparing  to  strike  a  blow  against 
Idngdom^  or  some    of  its 
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I  to  what  had  been  recommended  to 
D,  in  order  to  assiBt  in  procuring  sea- 
m,  he  was  ready  to  do  evety  thmg  in 
I  power.  He  disliked  the  mode  of  man* 
Big  our  navy  by  a  press ;  but  necessity 
perseded  all  other  consideration.  The 
Dewas  now  come  when  we  must  con- 
id  for.  the  rery  existence  of  this  coun- 
f  as  a  free  state.  He  disapproved  of  a 
ess,  when  the  purpose  it  was  intended 
serve  was  the  enslaving  our  brethren  in 
Dierica ;  but  as  soon  Bs  the  French  mi- 
lter, bv  drawing  the  mask  aside,  had  de- 
ired  tne  intentions  of  his  court,  he  be- 
D  to  entertain  very  different  sentiments ; 
d  as  a  proof  that  he  did  so,  he  i^pealed 
the  noble  earl,  who  as  a  minister,  must 
tow,  that  he  offered  his  services,  and  en- 
iged  to  raise  a  regiment ;  stipulating  no 
ner  condition,  but  that  he  might  be  per- 
itted  to  serve  as  a  professional  man, 
thout  pay  or  any  species  of  emolument 
tttever.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to 
cept  of  this  tender ;  but  his  duty  to  his 
ttntry  nevertheless  pointed  out  to  him 
advance  its  interests  to  the  utmost  of 
t  ability,  without  waiting  to  do  it  in  the 
inner  moat  agreeable  to  nim. 
The  Earl  of  BristoL  In  the  weak  state 
body  I  am  in,  your  lordships  will  easily 
iieve  it  must  be  a  y&cy  strong  impulse 
the  duty  I  owe  my  King  and  country 
at  could  induce  me  to  appear  before 
na  lordships  lame  as  I  am,  and  intrude 
i  those  deliberations  which  this  country 
m  so  much  stands  in  need  of.  I  assure 
na  lordships  that  all  the  bodily  pains  I 
ve  gone  tnrouflh,  ever  since  i  had  the 
nour  of  being  last  in  this  House,  great 
tfie^  were,  were  not  equal  to  that  which 
felt  m  my  mind,  at  being  deprived,  in  so 
itical  and  dangerous  a  moment,  of  giviile 
ery  assistance  in  my  power  in  my  dit- 
"ent  capacities,  to  endeavour  to  extricate 
ii  country  from  the  deplorable  state  it  is 
luced  to,  through  the  fatal  counsels  of 
Me  who  have  been  intrusted  with  tlie  af- 
R  of  this  kingdonu 

My  lords,  the  noble  duke  has  fully  ex-    _  .        _  „ 

tiated  on  the  two  principal  heads  of  his  since  was  fatal  to  his  life,  yet  it  notoiuy  kept 
ition,  which  are,  nrst,  to  prove  the  in-  j  the  French  from  sailing,  but  he  took  three 
ligence  received  regularly  ever  since  ,  of  their  ships,  by  which  he  ruined  that  in- 
e  3d  of  Jan.  1778,  of  the  fitting  of  the  i  tended  expedition,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
mlon  squadron,  till  the  ISth  of  April  I  return  to  Toulon,  havhig  locked  them  up 
a,  of  their  sailing ;  and  our  never  taking  ;  for  some  time  in  Carthagena.  I  was  one 
f  steps  to  prevent  their  sailing,  by  hav-  !  of  that  squadron,  and  cannot  think  any  of 
{  a  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  or  ever  send-  !  your  lordshi|)8  can  have  forgot  that  m^ 
f  orders  for  any  to  sail  till  the  ^th  of  morable  service,  except  the  noble  lord, 
'      "         who  might  have  profited  by  the  example, 

and  by  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Medi« 


nles  of  any  security  from  that  ^liad^n^ 
left  our  trade  and  even  our  own  coast^^ 
expos^  to^  the  insults  and  attacks  of  thaC 
squadron,  A  nd,  my  lords,  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad-< 
mifalty,  in  opposition  to  these  motions^ 
being  in  my  opinion,  stiU  stronger  argU'* 
ments  for  the  resolutions  moved  for,  I 
must  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  it  v$ 
notorious,  thoueh  we  have  been  near  20 
months  preparing  for  a  war  with  France^ 
that,  till  within  Uiese  six  weeks^  tve  havd 
never  had  a  ship  make  any  attempt  to  look 
into  BresL  to  observe  what  that  fleet  waa 
about;  till  the  Bienfaisant  the  other  day 
was  ordered ;  but  whom  tlie  French  neve^- 
suffered  to  approach  the  port.  Nor  can  I 
learn  that  we  have  ever  had  a  ship  of 
frigate  look  into  Toulon,  although  that 
fleet  has  been  fitting  ever  since  Nov. 
1777 ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  part  of  th6 
French  fleet  were  in  the  road  of  Toulon 
ever  since  Januai^ ;  and  between  that  timo 
and  the  i  3th  of'^  April,  that  they  sailed^ 
you  have  hiad  no  ships  to  watc{i  themt 
and  surely,  my  lords,  had  our  fleet  been  in 
the  boasted  situation  we  have  heard,  and 
that  there  had  been  even  35  sail  of  the 
line  ready  for  immediate  service  in  March 
last,  why  were  not  12  or   14  ships  dis^ 

gatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  whicn  must 
ave  effectually  prevented  the  Touloil 
fleet  from  passing  the  Streights;  and  £ 
believe,  would  have  effectually  prevented 
their  moving  from  Toulon.  No,  my 
lords,  the  French  fleet  would  never  have 
stirred,  nor  would  any  squadron  have  at* 
tempted  to  have  gone  into  the  Streights, 
whilst  ours  were  lying  at  Gibraltar,  or  in 
the  Streights'  mouth.  As  certainly,  had 
any  ships  sailed  from  Brest,  you  might 
then  have  spared  others  to  follow  those, 
and  join  your  ovm,  provided  you  bad  shipa 
off  Brest,  to  watch  their  motions  also. 
Your  lordships  must  all  remember,  that 
admiral  Osbord,  in  17i9^  kept  the  French 
fleet  a  whole  winter  from  passing  the 
Stroi^hts,  by  his  diligence  in  Cruizing  for 
ever  in  an  easlterly  wind :  and  though  that 


IS  month.  Secondly,  by  such  omission, 
ir  having  effectually  deprived  the  colo^ 
[V0L.X13C.] 
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terraneani  have  saved  himsetf  the  sbame 
which  I  thiok  the  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  Toulon  fleet  mom 
covers  him  with  ^  as  also,  the  censures,  to 
UBj  no  more,  with  which  his  fellowHSub-' 
jects  must  for  ever  load  him,  should  any 
blow  be  given  by  that  fleet:  nor  -will  any 
providential  impediment,  which  may  occur 
to  prevent  that  squadron  as  yet  from  act- 
ing, disculpate  his  lordship  and  his  Inre- 
thren:  their  inactivity,  after  the  wanton 
profusion  of  the  public  money,  remains 
the  same,  and  renders  them  equally  ceO' 
aurable,  equally  culpable. 

The  noble  lord  told  us,  in  March,  he 
had  90  frigates,  to  replace  those  with  lord 
Howe,  if  any  were  wanted ;  if  so,  why 
were  not  two  or  three  sent  off  Toulon, 
two  or  three  off  Brest,  and  one  to  attend 
the  motions,  at  a  distance,  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  when  sailed,  by  which  you  might 
have  had  almost  a  certainty  of  their  desti- 
nation*   At  present  you  Imbw  not  where 
they  are :  they  are  oa  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary ;  they  are  off  Minorca;  to-day  tl^ 
«re  returned  to  Toulon;  in  short,  they 
^re  in  a  fog,  in  the  clouds.    Is  this  igno- 
rance to  be  borne,  my  lords  ?  My  lords, 
if  we  had  not  frigates,  at  least  I  would 
have  had  some  light  vessel  hired,  if  only 
a  clean  tartan,  to  have  kept  them  com* 
pany  till  they  passed  the  Streiehts;  tJiere 
was  time  sumcient  to  have  had  that  exe- 
cuted*   My  lords»  it  turns  out  there  were 
no  frigates  fit  for  service*    Why  not  send 
one  of  the  lightest  line  of  battle  ships,  or 
two,  for  that  important  service,  instead  of 
keeping  them  cruizinff  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  Channel,  wnere  they  could  nei- 
ther protect  our  coasts  from  insults  of  the 
American  privateers ;  nor  could  they  pro- 
tect our  trade,  or  even  be  a  wat^  over 
the  motions  of  the  enemy's  fleets  in  any 
part.     So  much,  my  lords,  for  the  wise 
conduct  and  distnbution  of  those  few  ships 
fit  for  service,^  which  I  am  positive,  till 
within  these  eight  weeks,  did  not  surpass 
£2  sail  of  the  Ime  here  in  England :  bot 
'  Instead  of  this,  my  lords,  the  services  of 
every  kind  were  to  be  neglet^ted  and  post- 
poned, and  even  the  tnue  delayed  widi 
their  convovs,  till  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty could  shew  his  Majesty  this  bo«ted 
fleet;  and  for  that  purpose  rendezvoused 
them  at  Spithead,  where  they  ought  at  this 
time  never  to  have  been  collected ;  but 
the  PlynAith  ships  should  have  remidned 
either  there  or  at  Toribay,  ready  for  im- 
mediate service :  instead  of  which,  they 

ire  brought  aU  to  Spitbead,  where  ther^ 


P 
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was  neither  beer  nor  water 
sodi «  nqnAer,  and  loekei  «p 
as  your  loriships  see^  .by  the 
winds* 

Your  lordships  wfll  repeniber  tfaati 
fleet"  has  been  fitting  siaoe  Kov. 
that  it  was  March  1778,  that  the  fintl 
of  the  Admiralty  told  us  he  had 
sail  of  the  Une  xeBdj  for  a 
from  1771,  we  have  always  had  9D 
guardships  of  the  line,  whidf  has  ' 
always  boeated  were  ships  fit  for 
not  hulks,  useless  as  they  were  left  tel 
and  that,  after  all  thia»  and  vkh  * 
from  eyery  service  every  ship  that 
be  cdlected,  and  straining  every 
there  could  only  be  SI  Mp9^  «f  ^ 

E reduced  to  his  Miges^.    My  kid^r 
appy  that  his  Miyesty  has  been  '^ 
to  nonour  fab  fleet  witih  his  roy^ 
no  man  can  respect  w  love  his 
more  than  I  do;  but  I  cannot  eag 
the  moment  to  have  chosen,  to  haaei 
lected  the  fleet,  to  have  shewn  his 
jesty,  by  which  means  every  thii^ 
be  postponed,  and  eveir  service  of  tSi 
neglected;  vad  for  what^  Only  ta 
his  Majesty  81  s^ps ;  the  poor 
onoe  so  great  a  fleet!  Nor  was  his 
told  how  these  were  fitted  and 
that  even  two  of  the  cq>ital  ah%is  i 
squadron,   intended  for  the  two 
flags,  were  only  tolerably  maiwei 
days  before  his  Midesty's  arrivaL 
Prmce  Georget  adnural  KeppcPa 
having  had  near  800  men  chaagedj 
the  Queen,  adnriial  Harland^  ~ 
one  and  two  hundred  vagaboadsi 
for  as  many  pidced  men ;  andwheati 
these  men  have  been  aa  pidad, 
other  ships  been  disnaiiftled^  lor 
the  Resolution,  Burford  and 
two  admirab  just  returned  from  a 
yean  station  each,  whose  men 
**!Vyn^  I  mean  admiral  Gaylouy 
Jamaica  ytafwft,  tod  f^lBMwii 
theMetBterranean.  Tbeseare 
to  die  whole  fleet  rexduaire  of  Afa^^ 
is  not  a74  gun  ah^  which  does  aot| 
with  50  seamen  less  flian  her 
menu    My  lords,  is  this  beiag 
far  action  f  Is  this  being  fitted 
years  preparation  ?  Bot»  n^  livd^ 
and  many  admiials  andcaplaiaehsH 
plained  to  me  of  this  fedactioa  ia 
war.    His  lordsh^  irill 
many  have  amnovftd  of  it  to 
wonder  they  iiave  aa;  diey 
noble  lord*ft  awdiod  of  ac^irioy 
'tioo.    I  dasbe  no  sadL.    IlaM 
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befewi  but  Ae  good  coiokm  of  my  cotui* 
V  sod  to  aenFO  h  whenover  mj  heoUi 
I  let  me. 

B«tt»  mir  lofd%  I  My  ogaiBy  if  tbia  iloet 
1  been  85  aiil  of  Uie  liiie»  veil  fitted 
d  manned^with  othor  tbipi  whid  I  muat 
(ipoie  wen  pigpnripg  lo  receire  men, 
At  m  the  reMon  ihst  18  or  14  covld  not 
he  been  deieehod  iof  tbiB  moit  eaientud 
fvSoe  of  ol^  that  of  preveBtmg  the  Tou* 
I  fleet  pauing  tba  Strek^y  atti  attenpt*' 
t  a  jimction  with  the  Breat  fleet*  or  anj 
ler  aervice  therr  were  mieeded  for?< 
MBy  BHiBt  know  that  they  eould  luMre  had 
jjpe  m  time  to  re|ihaa  that  aaMU  Bimihar 
.  any  euieigcaqr»  had  they  takte  tiie 
ipev  methoda  m  maoDiiig  .them ;  but 
ire  aeema  to  ma  to  htTo  been  a  total 
i^ect  of  eeery  thing,  eacept  middoff  a 
milt  ^  theae  few  ahipa  to  the  paMte, 
niikf  to  endaavour  to  dekide  peofde* 
wur  lovdabipa  fiU  all  do  me  the  JaatiDe 

reccfled  that  when  the  atate  of  the 
ay  wai  debated,  I  told  your  kndriiiaa 
lit  I  woald  aot  thea  eater  more  mimmy 
la  the  Atail  of  the  navy«  which  I  could 
aa  doae,  becauae  a  noote  knd  high  ia 
be,  had  told  aa  we  were  at  the  eve  of  a 
v.  My  lordsi  there  is  no  aodi  reatraint 
I  me  now*  The  noble  lord  haa  exhibited 
a  atate  of  the  navy  to  be  indeed  a  moat 
riabcho^^  one,  aince  all  he  could  prodoee 
la  SI  M^  When  lord  Hawke  left  the 
Aaaral^^laaoD  after  oaaie  to  thatbowrd, 
A  baiag  vckry  nunate  in  every  daily  w> 
wnmct,  took  an  exact  list  of  the  navy,  aa 
ay  were  ia  1771.  when  they  stood  thus : 
L  abipa  of  the  line  fit  for  aerrice:  14 
iSdiag:  12  remmring:  7  bought  of  the 
raiga  abipa.  IhiamakealHof  theltneL 
I  waia  in  a  doubtful  atatet  <u^d  thoae  I 
Oked  apon  aa  loat,  146:  40  or  ther»- 
MMtta  have  been  aince  aold  and  broken 
^  So  that  106  ships  of  the  line  were 
aiaiaing^  Many,  it  ia  to  be  suppoaed, 
ire  been  built  since  1771 ;  the  nobie  lord 
ft  had  %SO0,OQOL  and  more  for  building, 
ipairBy  &c  and  ret,  my  lords,  he  now 
mlaaaea  he  haa  but  49  ships  fitting  for 
irfice,  when  all  is  collected  in  Engbnd ! 
I  this  possible  ?  Ia  it  to  be  borne  ?  What 

he^taie  of  the  ships  ^en  i  or  what  is 
konw  of  ^  money }  But  we  have  nei- 
iter  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  any  satia- 
atioB  to  the  public  for  either.  My  lords, 
ere  m  the  navy  hat  in  my  hand,  by  the 
Bard's  authority,  fer  May  1771 »  they 
teod-Aus:  1S9  sliips  of  tlie  line;  and  of 
ligatea,  Teasela,  jracbts,  te.  24S;  in  M 
B8*     A  prodigioua  navy  sideod--4m 


dwindled  to  tiothiag  1  My  knrda,  pardon 
me  if  I  am  warm  upon  this  subject;  I  can* 
not  help  it,  when  I  aee  my  country  so  • 
used,  and  it  ia  m  a  d^rtment  that  48 
yeara  aervice  surely  entitles  me  to  know 
full  aa  much  of,  at  leaat,  as  the  noble  lord 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  can. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  said  there  are  ships, 
if  aaen  oould  be  had.  Great  God  f  Whal 
bmguage,  to  be  held  here !  No  men  I— I 
aay  there  are  men,  if  oroper  means  were 
used  to  get  them,  ana  a  proper  distribo* 
ttoamade  of  them  when  got:  but,  alas  I 
there  is  ao  knowledee  in  any  thing  done. 
But,  my  lords,  if  uiey  want  men  imme* 
diitely,  why  do  not  they  make  seamen  of 
all  their  marines,  and  put  the  officers  of 
Hsarinea  on  Miore  to  rfcruit;  they  will 
aooner  and  mere  easily  aet  men  by  ro' 
ermdagibr  newmarinea>  than  yon  can  get 
auoh  a  bedjf  of  seamea*  Borrow  two  or 
three  battaLens  of  regulars  for  your  fle^ 
that  is  to  be  at  home,  for  the  present,  you 
tan  alwtva  hud  them  when  wanted ;  and 
I  remember  that  was  the  advke  of  all  tha 


great  aea  effioera  in  1749,  when  there  waa 
a  acarcity  to  man  the  fleet.  Sir  John  Nor* 
rn,  air  Clauies  Wager,  and  others,  were 
palled  to  the  cabinet  on  that  question,  by 
that  great  minister  sir  Robert  Walpole; 
and  l^ey  gave  that  aa  their  advice,  and  it 
waa  followed  in  part. 

But,  mv  lords,  notwithstabcHng  all  theae 
errors,  all  these  negh'gences  and  ign<^ 
rancea,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  de- 
spond ;  I  truat  from  the  time  our  eaemiea 
have  aa  blunderingly  given  us,  and  die 
alarm  the  whole  nation  has  now  taken, 
we  shall  ret  extricate  ourselves.  l>haya 
not  the  least  doubt  but  if  we  are  let  to 
oome  to  action,  we  shall  beat  the  French, 
aa  we  have  ever  done.  .  I  most  heartily 
rejoice  that  the  magnanimity,  judgment 
and  goodness  of  his  Majesty  has  called 
foviOn  that  brave  officer  to  command  hia 
fleet ;  I  rriy  on  his  skill,  bravery  and  con- 
duct, if  let  to  act,  as  I  do  in  all  the  officers 
and  men  under  him ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  his  Majesty  could  not,  in  all  his  king- 
dom,  have  a  better  man  to  command  his 
fleet,  either  on  shore  or  aflo4t,  than  ad- 
miral Kejppel.  Mv  lords,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  eiwer  who  think  France  will  dare  to 
make  more  than  an  appearance  for  a  de- 
aoent  in  England;  that  they  may  do,  by 
way  of  endeavouring  to  divert  our  other 
operations ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  had 
we  ministers  capable  of  properly  distrtbut- 
inff  and  conducting  the  force  still  lefl  in 
Uua  kingdomi  that  we  should  yet  be  able 
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to  revive  that  former  superiority  we  had 
last  war,  and  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  the 
threats  and  menaces  of  our  enemies.  But 
we  must  have  a  change  of  conduct  indeed 
for  this,  land  I  see  no  such :  therefore,  my 
lords^  1  shall  this  day  vote  for  the  Reso- 
lutions. 

The  Duke  of  Boiton  said,  it  was  no 
longer    a    question    whether    exceptions 
should  be  made  in  faVour  of  this  or  that 
BMui.     Whai  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depended  upon  it,  every  man's  assistance 
was  due ;  and  if  necessary,  must  be  com- 
pelled.    But  such  a  necessity  could  not 
nave  existed,  but  through  the  gross  igno- 
rance in  maritime  affairs,  of  which   the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
had  exhibited  such  repeated  proofs.     Se- 
verity without  effect ;  and  indulgence  with- 
out ravour.     He  spoke  particularly  of  the 
absurd  conduct  of  the  noble  earl  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  the  French  mi- 
nister, which  was  little  short  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.    How  did  the  noble  lord  act 
upoii  that  occasion  ?  He  suffered  two  or 
three  days  to  elapse  before  he  gave  di- 
rections for  a  general  press;  by  which 
means  the  seamen  had  time  to  get  out  of 
the  way ;  and  when  he  did  issue  his  orders, 
it  amounted  nearly  to  a  total  prohibition 
vor. suspension  of  commerce ;  for  it  swept 
the  crews  of  all  the  outward  bound  vessels, 
by  which  our  trade  was  greatly  hurt :  the 
Admiralty  board  were  obliged  to  relax 
upon  repeated  applications  from  the  mer^ 
chants ;  those  who  should  have  been  prest 
got  out  of  the  way ;  and,  in  fine,  the  efiect 
of  the  press  was  in  a  manner  totally  de- 
feated ;  for  instead  of  procuring  6  or  8,000 
men,  be  was  well  informed,  that  the  first 
fortnight's  press  did  not  procure  more  tfaui 
1,000  able  seamen.    His  grace  dwelt  on 
the  number  of  men  that  should  be  aboard 
a  74,  which,  he  said,  should  be  650.     To 
talk,  therefore,  of  such  a  number  of  ships 
being  manned   when  their  complements 
were  not  full,  was  delusive.    He  was  ex- 
tremely ^severe  on  the  noble  earl  at  the 
Jiead  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  attributed  the 
present  war,  not  to  his  counsels  as  a  mi- 
nister, but  to  his  ignorance  and  incapacity 
as  an  official  man. 

Lord  Dudley  rose  to  defend  the  noble 
aarl.  His  defence  was  founded  upon  the 
testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  noble  earl  in  one  of  his 
marine  excursions  to  the  several  dock- 
yards; and  on  a  conversation  which* he 
bad  with  one  Wells  a  builder,  who  refused 
%Q  have  aqy  thing  to  do  vtrith  ^  noble 
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earl ;  because,  siud  the  builder,  his 
ship  is  so  extremely  hard  in  the 
he  makes  with  the  builders,  that  thej 
lose,  were  they  to  undertake  them  at  li| 
price.    The  noble  viscount  then 
die  previous  question. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  be 
sincerely  for  the  noble  earl  at  the  bod 4 
the  Admiralty,  who  had  this  daj,  for  dni 
first  time,  been  deserted  in  the  midst  ll 
his  distress  by  his  colleagues  in  office.  Bi 
callecl  upon  administration  to  rise  sod 
whether  they  had  deserted  thor 
as  well  as  the  noble  earl;  or, 
them  to  be  no  longer  defensible,  opoo 
ground  of  reason  or  policy,  were 
mined  to  persevere  to  the  end,  snd 
by  their  places,  though  national 
tion  should  be  the  consequence  ?  If 
latter  was  the  case,  he  hoped  the 
whose  confidence  and  favour  they  bad 
along  abused^  would  interpret  their  s 
into  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  thcdr 
incapacity.  If,  on'  the  other  hand, 
nisters  should  be  silent,  and  be  su| 
by  a  majority  of  that  House,  the 
was  lost,  and  their  lordships  would  be 
swerable .  to  the  public  and  posterity 
the  consequence.  The  forms  oF  tbe 
stitution,  and  their  lordships  assembtiif  i 
that  House,  was  no  better  than  a 
mockery  of  the  nation.  The  other  H 
were  known  to  be  at  the  devotion  of 
minister;  if,  therefore,  their  lordships 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  pass  the  Wk 
seated  by  the  other  House,  and  no 
was  to  be  had  but  from  those  who 
the  authors  of  the  public  misfortuiieB^ 
saw  no  service  parliament  could  be  o£ 
such  a  criticlil  state  of  affairs,  whea 
thing  within  ^nd  without  portended 
calamity,  he  desired  their  lordships  to 
forward  to  their  own  safety,  and  pre««l 
those  mischiefs  which  have  so  oiientt 
lowed  the  mal-admimstration  of  the  |^ 
vernment  of  tliis  country. 

The  House  divided:  For  thepreiiii 
question  49 ;  Agamst  it  S^»  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thai  mm 
the  following  Resolutions,  wluch  «irf 
lost  by  the  previous  question,  wiM 
a  division:  2.  "  That  no  orders 
issued  until  the  29th  of  April  knl, 
any  fleet  of  observation  to  attend 
motion  of  the  said  Toulon  fleet,  sad 
no  fleet  did  actually  s»l  until  tbe  30k 
this  present  month  of  May,  wheo 
sail  of  the  line  left  St.  Helen's,  3. 
if  the  naval  strength  of  this  kingdom 

in  the  xespe^tabie  Mte  of  •ppenon^ 
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Uch  it  ha»  been  repreaeated  to  this 
iBose,  his  Majesty's  ministers  are  bhime- 1 
de  for  not  having,  according  to  the  con- 
snt  practice  of  former '  times,  and  in 
nilar  circumstances,  stationed  a  strong 
[Qsdron  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  observe 
\e  motions  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  to 
revent  the  junction  of  the  marine  forces 
!  the  House  of  Bourbon  from  the  ports 
I  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  sea ;  by 
hich  neglect  the  priacipal  advantage  to 
f  derived  from  the  expensive  fortresses 
f  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  is  lost  to 
itt  nation.  4.  That  if  the  navy  of  Great 
litain,  after  such  early  and  full  notice  of 
le  preparations  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
pain,  given  to  this  House  from  the  throne 
;  the  opening  of  this  session,  and  after 
le  liberal  grants  of  parliament  for  many 
Mrs  allotted  to  this  service,  be  not  in  a 
Nidition  to  support  such  a  decided  supe- 
ority  as  may  enable  us  to  make  detach- 
lents  without  endangering  our  security 
(fa<»ne;  those  invaluable  out-lying  pos- 
Hsions,  on  which  the  wealth  and  glosy  of 
lis  nation  depend,  roust  be  exposed  to 
be  greatest  perils,  and  even  our  internal 
ifety  be  ultimately  endangered,  whereby 
rcrime  of  the  greatest  magnitude  is  im- 
otable  to  the  ministers  having  betrayed  a 
rast  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  which 
lUed  the  most  loudly  for  their  attention, 
I  ihe  very  first  object  of  care  to  a  British 
umister,'' 

Debate  on  Sir  W,  Meredith's  Motion 
tepecting  the  Equipment  and  Sailing  of 
he  French  Fleet  fiom  Toulon'^  And  on 
ke  Slaie  o/the  British  Navy.']  May  25. 
Br  WiUukm  Meredith  observed,  tha^, 
midst  all  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
"ery  existence  of  this  country,  in  the  wreck 
i  our  oommerce,  and  amidst  the  shocks 
if  public  credit,  the  ministers  themselves 
eemed  careless,  thoughtless,  and  regard- 
eis  of  what  was  past,  present,  and  to  come- 
4  d9es  not»  however,  appear  that  they 
ttve  been  wanting  in  information;  they 
nd  early  and  complete  intelligence  of  the 
ireparations  at  Toulon.  On  the  Sd  Jan. 
1st  they  bad  notice  of  the  equipment ;  on 
he  8th  Feb.  they  had  advice  ot  the  num- 
isr  of  ships  that  was  to  Qompoee  the  squa- 
bon,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
bat  th^.crews  were  all  completed,  lliey 
lad  early  information  of  M*  d'Estain^'s 
imval,  and  of  the  day  on  which  he  m- 
iended  to  sail ;  that  he  had  6,000  troops  on 
N)srd ;  aod  that  he  actually  did  sail  upon. 
k9  134f    W«  are  uow  pretty  fiE^r  ad< 


vanced  in  the  month  of  May,  yet  our  fleet 
is  still  at  Spithead;  not  a  ship  is  sent  out, 
nor  one  step  taken  to  guard  us  against  this 
formidable  armament,  wherever  the  at- 
tack may  be  destined.    Yet  it  was  on  the 
20th  Nov.  when  the  earl  of  Sandwich  in-, 
formed  the  public  there  were  42  ships  of 
the  line  fit  for  service,  of  which  he  said  S5 
might  put  to  sea  at  an  hour's  warning,  and 
the  remaining  seven  in  a  fortnight    One 
needs  not  be  a  statesman  to  know,  that  on 
an  apprehension  of  a  foreign  war,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Mediterranean.    To  what  other  purposes 
were  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  conc^ijiered  i 
And  why  have  tliey  been  maintained  at 
the  expence  of  many  millions  ?    '  He  ear- 
nestly wished  the  King's  ministers  mig;ht 
clear  themselves  from  every  possible  im- 
putation.    It  is  not  only  necessary  in  this 
country   that  public  opinion  should   go 
along  with   government ;  but  that  they 
should  maintain  their  credit  in  the  several 
courts  of  Europe.     But  if  it  be  true,  that 
we  had  so  great  a  fleet  ready  in  Novem- 
ber, and  which  might  by  this  time  have 
had  20  more  ships  of  the  line  added  to 
them,  it  is  unaccountable  that  they  should 
be  at  this  hour  lying  idle  and  useless  at 
Spithead.    If  a  negative  was  to  be  put  oq 
the  motion  going  to  be  made,  he  sincerely 
wished  it  might  be  on  the  fullest  procs 
and  conviction  tliat  the   ministers  have 
done  their  duty.     Without  such  proof 
and  conviction,  the  numbers  which  may 
compose  a  majority  cannot,  in  the  eyes  oi 
the  world,  clear  them  of  neglect  and  cri- 
minality.   Sir  William  then  moved:   1. 
**  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  his 
Majesty's    minbters  did  receive   intelli- 
gence, at  different  times,  in  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  and  April 
last,  of  the  equipment  of  the  fleet    at 
Toulon,  which  sailed  under  the  command 
of  the  count  d'Estaing,  on  the  13th  of 
April  last.     2.  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  this  House,  that  any  orders  were  sent 
until  the  29th  of  April,  for  any  fleet  of  ob- 
servation,  to  attend  the  motions  of  the 
said  Toulon  fleet';  and  that  no  fleet  did 
actually  sail,  until  the  20th  of  the  present 
month  of  May,  when  eleven  sail  of  the 
line  led  St.  Helen's.    S.  That  whereas  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  was  in  the  month 
of  November  last,    represented   by   the 
King's  ministers  and  servants^  consist  of 
42  snips  of  the  line  in  Europe,  of  which 
35  were  supposed  to  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate service,  and  seven  others  were  in 
such  forwardness,  that  they  might  put  to 
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0ea  in  A  fortnigbt:  his  Majesty's  whaa^ 
ten  were  inatteiitffve  to  tbe  pubbc  welfive 
and  Sleety,  in  not  having  statiosed  a  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a»  has  been  die 
practice  in  former  times,  and  on  sinilar 
occasions ;  by  whidi  neglect,  die  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  firoa  die  expensive  ibiw 
tresses  at  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mabon  ha(ve 
been  lost :  and  the  Toulon  fleet  has  been 
left  at  13»erty,  for  six  we^  past,  to  pro- 
ceed towards  the  attack  of  any  of  Ms  Ma- 
jestv's  defenceless  dominions  abroad,  and 
to  K»nn  a  junction  with  the  fleets  in  any 

gorts  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there- 
y  collect  a  force  from  which  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  may  be  exposed  to  inuni- 
nent  doageV." 

The  question  beinjput  on  the  first  Re- 
aoludon, 

Sir  George  Y<mge  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  the  consideration  of 
l!he  papers  upon  the  table  wefe  materially 
connected  with  the  situation  of  this  cows- 
try,  and  that  situation  was  so  critical  as 
Co  merit  more  attention  than  the  House 
seemed  inclined  to  bestow  upon  it.  He 
then  entered  into  adiscuseioncH  the  charac- 
ters of  the  present  French  ministers,  to  shew, 
that  if  we  had  been  decided  ito  our  plan,  or 
had  acted  with  vigour,  we  should  have 
forced  that  court  to  have  renounced  its 
American  treaty,  and  to  have  sued  for  a 
continuance  of  peace.  But  thaty  unfortu- 
nately for  'this  country,  our  tnlnisten 
seemed  to  be  as  ignorant  of  die  charactem 
of  those  they  had  to  deal  with,  as  they 
were  of  events ;  for  it  was  well  known, 
that  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  French 
king,  the  cautious  temper  of  M.  de  Mau- 
repas,  and  the  difficulty  M.  Neckar  feoad 
in  procuring  money,  seconded  by  the  vi* 
eorous  decision  of  this  ^  country,  would 
have  overbalanced  the  interested  and  am- 
bitious views  of  the  person  at  the  hasd  of 
dieir  naval  department.  He  mentioned 
three  things  that  might  have  been  done, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  raised  the 
^ory  of  this  country,  and  humbled  the 
court  of  France.  First,  by  a  spirited  mes- 
sage accompanied  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
in  December  last,  to  have  orde)'ed  the 
iVench  court  to  dismiss  Franklin  and 
Deane,  which  he  had  the  best  reason  to 
believe,  from  his  infbrmation,  would  have 
been  acquiesced  in:  or  to  have  declared 
war,  or  acted  as  if  war  had  been  declared, 
upon  the  recall  of  our  ambassador :  or  to 
l^ve  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
oppose  the  Toulon  squadron.  The  fdBGlcaey 
of  this  last  measure  ne  was  so  much  con- 


vinced o^  dan  he  heartily  Mreed  ts 
third  molkKk  He  proceeded  to  isj, 
die  fiuilt  must  eithar  be  owing  to  mat 
adecisive  and  vigorous  plan,  or  to  wast 
readiness  moor  navy:  that  the  first  sif^ 
be  the  case,  our  present  desperate  iii»i 
don  with  respect  to  American  uSun,^ 
OS  bnt  too  much  reason  to  sappoM:  if !{ 
was  owing  to  the  second,  erea  thes  f0 
of  thebhune  belonged  to  the  fint  misirtev 
who  ought  to  eooUtMil  aU  subordiBBte  db» 
partments.  He  insinuated,  that  viies  |ii 
mid  and  conciliatory  measures  weie  Is* 
entered  into^  that  tnen  the  noble  M 
exert  these  pow^s  in  their  M 
but  when  vigour,  iicdvity  and 
were  necessary  to  animate  and  puab  fts» 
ward  the  slow  and  tedious  opcntioBi  4 
the  various  departments  of  govcrnDiest,  l| 
then  dittiwned  ^t  he  had  any  ooaiNri| 
ingpower,  or  that  hewooklevertiuAi 
encroaching  upon  the  Movinoe  sf  ochaa 
He  here  recommended  lord  ChsliiaBll 
his  iexarople ;  and  exhorted  hiaB,  if  k  U 
any  ambition,  by  an  eiibrtof  ezotiai  ai 
activity,  to  retrieve  his  character,  fM  h 
might  receive  hereafter  die  same  h«UN# 
ble  testimonies  of  apprebatkn  fani 
pateful  people,  that  they  were  nam  pif 
mg  with  so  much  alacrity  to  the  aKaii| 
of  that  great  and  iihistrious  statensa.  m 
dien  warned  the  noble  lord,  that  l^*<j 
not  now  meet  with  die  same  exooieail 
forgiveness  from  thu  country,  as  he  M 
met  with  in  the  American  afiin;  that  is 
whole  nation  were  unanimous  a^  v 
subject:  that  the  spirit  of  the  nsMo  «i 
up,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  wkM 
to  pursue  measures  that  should  reseat  ill 
Iniuries  of  France,  and  indmidae  1$ 
other  branch  of  the  House  of  Bsote 
from  fulfilling  the  family  cotfmaet. 

Mr.  ir^^fortf^ifo  objected  to  the  p^ 
priety  of  the  motion,  and  said,  ho«M 
true  thefiicts  were,  the  enquuy  was  k^Hf 
improper.  He  did  not  think  die  mi 
o(  Commons  an  assemUv  calcohieilf 
the  discussion  of  slato  aftirs ;  it  vtitb 
business  of  parliament  to  raise  iifiM 
not  debate  on^the  measures  of  goven^ 
The  (»e  was  the  proper  ohject  of  ie^ 
dve,  the  other  of  executive  pover.  w 
imate  of  Rome,  indeed,  discassed  iD# 
lidcal  qtiesdoDs :  but  that  body 
pcraed  of  men  ci  honour  and  i . 
who  could  keep  dieir  ewn  seci*. 
point  of  great  moment  was  once  "^^ 
when  six  hundred  senators  were 
but  not  a  word  tranqpfeed  of  thai 
radons^  dll  die  execation  of  their 
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id  actuaUy  token  place;  whereat  the 
Aates  of  both  Houaea  of  Parlument  in 
Sngjand  were  BUfe  to  be  poblithed  in  erery 
aws-paper.  He  then  moved  the  preriona 
nestion^ 

Mr.  Tmamkend  rkliouled  the  notion  of 
le  secrecy  <tf  this  House  being  greater  hi 
vmer  ticnea  than  now.  He  condemned 
b  preyioua  question,  and  Ihe  doctrme 
pon  which  it  was  founded,  as  calculated  to 
rush  all  enquiry  at  all  times,  and  as  depriv- 
ig  the  House  of  one  of  its  first  mriWleges. 

Mr.  BtfHg  said,  he  had  fonneriy  blamed 
le  ministevB  £ar  havinff  no  information ; 
a  had  now  to  blame  diem  for  taking  no 
Irantage  of  the  good  information  they 
Id  had. 

Mr,  James  LiOtreiL  Though  Ideipur 
Wtt  any  thing  I  can  say  to  awakep:  mmit- 
as  to  a  sense  of  th^r  doty,  when  so  many 
eatlemen  of  much  greater  abilities  and 
nportance  than  myself  haye  fiuled  in  the 
ttempt ;  yet,  when  I  reflect  a  moment  on 
be  present  times^times,  Sir,  of  general 
atcry  of  an  inyasion,  of  the  faffure  of 
abiic  credit,  the  excess  of  taxes,  the  de- 
line  of  commerce,  the  bankruptcy  of 
lerchants,  the  murmurs  ana  discontent  of 
or  fellow  subjects,  and  when  we  hare 
een  told,  that  our  fleets  and  armies  are 
earcely  sufficient  to  protect  this  island 
M  its  foreign  depenaencies,  much  less 
dequate  to  reyenge  the  grossest  insults 
ad  indignities  erer  dared  to  be  ofSsred  to 
be  crown  of  England  by  the  House  of 
burbon, — indignities  announced  by  a 
letsagefrom  hts  Majesty, — insults  warmly 
eknowledged  by  the  ministers  in  full  par- 
ament — at  so  humiliating  a  period  of  our 
fatory,  with  the  sword  of  Great  Britain 
iieathed  in  disgrace ;  I  cannot  find  myself 
Bated  in  the  presence  of  men,  who  hare 
sought  so  much  dishonour  and  calamity 
a  my  country,  without  peneveriog  to 
Iprobate  their  [mst  conduct-«-withoi|t  the 
tmost  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  their  future 
anduct. 

Hie  papers  now  upon  the  table  are 
CDoft  presented  to  us  by  government, 
bat  they  had  full  and  timely  intelligence 
f  the  armament  at  Toulon ;  they  knew  its 
ragress  regularly  from  the  Srd of  January 
ill  it  sailed  on  the  ISth  of  April,  with  a 
lir  wind ;  and  though  that  fleet  was  but 
iven  or  eieht  dayi  moderate  sail  from  the 
kreights  ofGibraltar,.it  waasu&red  to  be 
I  sea  18  dajTS,  and  none  of  our  ships  or* 
bred  out,  or  found  to  be  hi  readiness  to 
toceed  against  that  -fleet,  either  by 
liuigthening  our  force  in  the  Medlterra- 
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nean,  or  apon  Any  other  piaa  whatsoever  t 
for  it  was  not  till  the  Ist  of  May,  when 
the  wind  changed  to  the  westward,  that 
admiral  Byron  received  hia  orders.  Thfe 
nation  will  judge  whether  ministers  haye 
acted  like  wise  men,  who  made  proper  use 
of  intelligence,  or  like  persons  taken  by^ 
surprise,  and  totaUy  ignorant  of  the  opera- 
tions of  France.  Tl^ir  conduct  is  aomeN 
what  simflar  to  that  extraordinary  genera), 
prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  having 
received  eertoin  inteil^noe,  that  the  king 
of  Prunria  intended  to  surprise  his  camp^ 
stirpriaed  the  king  of  Pruuia,  by  gettmg 
dnrnky  and  making  no  preparations  fbr  a 
deftnoe;  by  whmh  roeana  his  army  of 
80,000  men  waa  cut  to  pieces,  and  detet" 
ed  by  the  king^a  army  of  only  25,000. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House^  that 
die  Conciliatory  Bills  are  founded  on  a 

frindple,  that  we  are  able  to  contend  with 
'ranee,  Spain,  and  America.  How  doea 
it  agree  with  that  principle  to  find  diffi- 
culty in  opposing  one  single  FVench  squa- 
dron? The  mmtsterial  argument,  that 
because  all  is  in  danger,  we  must  oufy  look 
at  home,  may  be  consistent  with  their  fa- 
yourite  selfish  policy;  but  I  trust,  tfan 
nation  has  more  enlarged  ideas,  and  there- 
fore i  think  the  sailing  of  the  Toulon  fleet 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated ;  the  neglect 
of  ministers,  whicb  made  that  fleet  of  con<^ 
sequence,  cannot  be  too  much  censured. 
As  a  member  of  thu  House,  I  must  think 
it  my  duty  to  inypstigate  the  charge ;  but, 
Sir,  I  am  called  upon  by  additional  consi- 
derations, for  I  was  bred  in  a  profession  in 
which  I  was  early  taught  to  look  up  with 
emulation  and  respect,  to  those  great  naval 
characters,  who  have  so  often  distingm'shed 
themselyes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in 
their  country's  service,  and  done  all  that 
men  could  do  to  merit  the  esteem  of  the 
people;  to  merit  a  fair  and  honourable 
protection  from  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment. Need  I  say,  Sir,  that  lord  Howe  is 
one  of  those  dmracters ;  or  that  to  see 
him  sacrificecl  and  betrayed  must  give 
every  honest  man  pam  ?  1  cannot,  there- 
fore, pay  a  compliment  to  that  sort  of  caa^ 
dour  in  ministere  which  consista  in  pre- 
tending to  be  so  careful  of  this  island,  that 
so  galbnt  an  admiral  was  not  thought  of 
till  too  late  to  send  him  any  assistance)  or 
even  intelligence. 

1  have  heard  ministers  plead,  that  they 
knew  not  the  destination  of  the  Toulon  ar- 
mament :  I  should  imagine  their  inteffi- 
geoee  that  eighty  masters  of  merchant  yes- 
sds  were  sent  tp  Toulon  fs  pilots ;  their 
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intelligence  that  pasKengen  of  distinction, 
.  answering  to  the  description  of  emissaries 
from  the  court  of  France,  were  to  em- 
bark ;  added  to  the  hastiness  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  strength  of  the  fleet,  would 
have  alarmed  ministers  to  prepare  for  its 
destination  being  to  America.  Were  mi- ' 
nisters  ignorant  that  our  army  in  America 
depends  for  subsistence^  or  retreat  upon 
our  superiority  by  sea  i  Were  they  igno- 
rant that  a  scattered  fleet  is  not  a  match 
for  one  that  is  united  ?  Were  they  igno- 
rant that  a  single  ship  can  outsail  a  fleet  ? 
And  ought  not  a  man  of  war  to  have  car- 
ried intelligence  to  lord  Howe  of  a  supe- 
rior fleet  to  his  own  standing  to  the  west- 
ward? If  ministers  could  not  spare  a 
•quadron,  was  the  object  hazarded  not 
worth  sparing  one  single  ship  i 

Ministers  knew  the  Toulon  armament 
was  destined  to  commit  hostilities  against 
us.  Were  they  ignorant  that  we  are  un- 
prepared to  contend  with  it  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  ?  Ought  not  a  fleet,  then,  to 
have  been  ready  to  oppose  it  ?  Ought  not 
the'same  admiral  ana  the  same  ships,  to 
have  been  ready  to  sail  from  Spithead  in 
time,  when  the  wind  was  fair,  instead  of 
delaying  Ull  it  was  too  late,  and  the  wind 
contrary  ?  Could  no  privy  council  be  found 
between  January  and  A^»  to  determine 
how  to  act,  should  the  Toulon  fleet  put 
to  sea  ?  Were  they  all  that  time  wranghng 
who  should  have  the  reversion  of  the 
Cinque  Ports?  or  are  they  totally  indif- 
ferent how  many  gallant  officers,  ships,  or 
troops,  are  sacrmced  through  their  waver- 
inc  policy  of  extreme  rashness,  or  extreme 
indolence  and  somnolency  ? 

What  is  the  situation  of  lord  Howe  ? 
Was  he  sent  to  America  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French,  or  to  protect  the  army, 
and  to  scatter  his  fleet  along  the  coast,  to 
prevent  the  Americans  from  interrupting 
our  commerce  ?  Lord  Howe  is  known  to 
be  as  vigilant  as  he  is  brave ;  but  it  may  be 
difficult  to  enter  into  his  great  mind,  that 
an  insulted  flag  is  parading  at  Spithead ; 
or  that  ministers,  who  promised  to  be  his 
trusty  centinels  upon  Europe,  have  slept 
on  the  watch,  or  been  reg^tng  at  a  mere 
puppet-shew ;  whilst  that  gallant  admiral, 
without  time  to  collect  his  scattered  ships, 
is  suffered  to  be  attacked  b^  a  fleet  supe* 
rior  to  his  own — a  fleet  from  France— 4i 
fleet  escaped  from  under  the  eye  of  go- 
•  Temment,  and  gone  forth  in  defiance  of 
that  boasted  navy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  so  often  pledged  his 
faith  to  be  superior  to  the  united  fleets  of 
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France  and  Spain.    That  boasted 
which,  by  the  grants  upon  onr  Jc 
appears  to  have  cost  this  nation,  in 
years  of  that  earl's  administration,  ti 
much  as  the  8  years  of  the  last 
a  single  ship  been  sent  in  time  to 
Howe,  with  orders  to  prepare, 
the  great  naval  skill  of  that  admiral,  ^ 
to  the  abilities  of  the  gallant  officers 
serve  under  him,  might  have  imil 
force,  and  so  managed  it,  as  to  have 
tected  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
Howe's  army  is  employed.     BuC^  tbeaj 
must  judge  of  lord  Howe's  fleet  by  hisi 
turns  in  November,  and  attribate  to 
confidence   which  ministry  place 
running  no  hazard  of  defeat  in  Ai 
that  in  all  there  remains  7  sail  of  the  li 
fifty-gun  ships,  3  forty-gun  ships,  and ; 
96  frigates,  with  the  advantage  cf 
rates  to  supply  the  fleet  with  men.  Bni  | 
liatbent  must  see  that  under  the  moat  i 
tering  circumstances,  that  fleet  coold 
protect  the  Delaware,  New  York,  K< 
Scotia,  and  Canada. 

But  what  shall  be  said  severe  eB< 
ministers,  if  they  have  hazarded  so 
dable  an  attack  nrom  the  French,  not 
without  the  advantage  of  lord  H< 
command  oar  fleet,  but  perhaps  di 
of  half  the  ships  I  have  before  si 
for,  if  report  says  true,  lord  Howe,  in 
£agle>  with  two  64*  gun-shipa,  and 
frigates,  are  now  in  their  passage  hi 
O&ers  only  say,  that  a  part  of  our 
are  ordered  to  return,  but  not  lord  Hi 
Sir,  if  either  of  those  reports  are  fbi 
on  truth,  what  sort  of  a  fleet  will  then 
main  in  America  to  protect  the 
army  ?  Or  should  any  squadron  of 
be  met  on  their  passage  home  by  the  Tj 
Ion  fleet,  would  they  not  be 
through  the  fatal  neglect  of 
For  though  1  wDl  admit  that  it  might 
have  been  count  D'Estaing's  original 
to  have  steered  to  intercept  tI:*eflB» 
when  we  consider  the  strong  soa1~ 
winds  which  blowed  in  the 
May,  which  would  have  driven  the 
fleet  (if  in  the  western  ocean)  up  intO' 
northern  latitudes,  it  is  no  longer  ii 
ble  that  our  men  of  war  should  be 
their  passa<:^  home,  and  be  taken 
superior  a  force.  A  Mediterranean 
of  observation  was  the  more 
because  a  fair  wind  depends  not  only' 
the  place  bound  to,  but  the  place  ~ 
from  ;  whereas  a  squadron  sent  froai< 
channel,  having  the  same  wind  with 
French  fleet,  might  not  find  eqod 
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gen  to  shape  a  course  for  America,  and 
nrebj  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  any  utility. 
Hoff  far  the  re^oorc^s.  of  this  country, 
i  aea  and  land  forces,  are  equal  to  con- 
sd  with  France,  Spain,  and  America, 
bisters,  who  have  made  the  task  inevi- 
Ue,  must  answer  to  the  nation.  Bat 
do  say,  if  parliament  is  so  panic-struck 
oat  invasions — is  grown  so  very  humble 
d  insignificant,  as  to  give  up  all  hopes 
revenging  the  insults  of  the  House  of 
Mirbon,  and  basely  mean  to  yield-  up  the 
oiiniou  of  the  seas  to  our  natural  ene- 
ies,  without  striking  one  blow,  for  the 
eient  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
^ish  flag ;  parliament  ought,  at  least, 
common  Justice  td  the  characters  of 
Oant  officers,  who  have  lived  to  serve 
^r  country  in  better  days,  and  under 
iter  uiinisters,  to  have  secured  to  thepa 
life  and  honourable  retreat,  which  the 
my  and  navy  in  America  may,  through, 
e  fatal  treachery  and  neglect  of  minis- 
re,  be  totally  cut  off  fropa,  for  want  of 
Dely  intelligence,  and  a  proper  addition 
ships ;  and,  should  the  hand  of  Provi- 
nce have  interposed  so  much  in  our  fa- 
wr,  as  to  have  rendered  eighteen  days 
dSfectual  to  the  designs  of  France,  and 
I  ordered  the  winds,  that,  whilst  they 
aw  strong  at  east,  both  in  the  Channel 
id  Mediterranean,  when  the  French  fleet 
Bed,  and,  though  the  wind  did  not 
ian^e  to  the  westward  with  us  till  the  Ist 
^  May,  that  it  should  have  changed  in 
m.  lifediterranean  soon  after  count 
^Estaign.  I  believe  so  providential;  an 
Mt  would  not  be  attributed  to  the 
avers  of  tlie  earl  of  Sandwich,  or  be 
ificient  to  convince  the  nation  of  the 
tilance,  foresight,  and  wise  precaution 
Fgovemment. 

I  shall  .take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
m  words  relative  to  the  armament  at 
idiz.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  it  is  only 
eant  to  protect  their  galleons.  But  can 
e  be  a  moment  decdved  in  the  inten- 
BDS  of  the  Spaniards,  when  we  see  them 
ad  out  a  force  equal  to  the  utmost  exi- 
ncy  of  being  absolutely  at  war  with 
reat  Britain  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof,  that  they 
I'  not  expect  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  even 
I  the  month'  of  June,  when,  at  the  latest, 
air  galleons  should  arrive?  Is  it  not  a 
roof,  that  *  they,  too,  have  signed  .  the 
eaty  ?  Whatever  be  the  real  destination 
t  that  armament,  let  me  remind  the  mi- 
istry,  that  the  review  is  over,  and  Gibral* 
tr  defenceless;  As  to  an  invasion,  I  have 
Ki  great  an  opinion  of  the  spirit  of  Eng* 
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lishmen,  to  dread  its  consequences.  I 
hope,  likewise,  that  we  have  at  Ittst  got  a 
fleet  to  guard  our  coast.  We  know  we 
have  an  admiral  to  command  it  (Keppel) 
justly  confided  in  bv  this  country,  and 
whom  the  French  dnd  Spaniards  dread,  by 
their  dear-bought  experience.  I  cannot 
sit  down,  Sir,  without  touching  on  the  dif- 
ficulty which  gentlemen  on  that  side  the 
H6use  have  expressed,  to  reconcile  to 
their  understandings  the  warlike  order  of 
the  minority  member^,-  who  so  long  repro- 
bated the  civil  contests.  I  think  1  can,  in 
very  few  words,  prove  my  conduct  to  be 
consistent,  if  not  to  their  satisfaction,  at 
least  to  their  conviction.  I  never  mean 
to  retract  my  opinions  on  that  subject.  I 
acknowledge'  I  wished  the  Americans 
success,*  as  long  as  you  waged  an  unjust^ 
rash,  and  savage  war  against  them,  with- 
out holding  out  redress  of  grievances,  and 
constitutional  terms  of  peace.  And,  Sir, 
the  same  sentiments  which  warmed  me  in 
their  cause,  must  animate  me  to  call 
strenuously  upon  ministry  for  vigorous 
measures  against  France  and  Spain.  It  is 
because  I  glory  in  opposing  arbitrary 
power,  and  never  wish  to  see  despotic 
principles  established  in  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  whether  by  the  arms  of  our 
enemies,  or  through  the  treachery  of  our 
ministers*  I  shall  give  my  hearty  assent 
to  the  motions.  They  are  founded  on 
strong  incontrovertible  facts,  furnished  by 
government  themselves. 

Sir  James  Lowther  observed,  that  our 
present  'temporizing  with  the  court  of 
Spain  was,  of  all  politics,  the  worst ;  for 
that  she  was  only  amusing  us  till  the  ar- 
rival of  her  flota,  which  was  looked  for 
early  in  June,  and  which,  some  said,  was 
arrived.  He  asked  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  whether  i^  was  so,  or  not  ?  If 
not,  the  only  Btep  was,  instantly  to  take  it, 
on  board  of  which  were  eight  millions  of 
money.  He  said,  that  the  Spanish  docks 
lay,  some  little  time  ago,  so  defencelesj*, 
that  the  principal  part  of  their  marine 
might  have  been  destroyed,  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Mr.  Fox  saidf  he  could  not  avoid  giving 
his  opinion  upon  the  present  ouestidn,  ill 
defended,  or  rather  totally  neglected  as  it 
had  been  by  the  ministers.  He  should 
think  himself  happy  if  any  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  upon  the  Treasury-b^nch.  would 
interrupt  him  at  that  moment ;  but  find- 
ing they  were  not  likely  to  afford  him  that 
satisfaction,  he  felt  himself  in  9  situation, 
in  which  according  to  his  coroprehensioa 
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of  the  questtoiivno  member  of  parliament 
had  ever  stood  before.    He  felt  that  he, 
as  a  member  of  that  House,  had^  with 
many  other  persons  in  it,  been  insyhed  by 
ivhat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said. 
For  what  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed?    Afler   papers  had  been  deli* 
Tered  to  that   House,  and  those  papers 
taken  into  consideration,  he  had  moved 
the  previous  question.    Aod  upon  what 
grounds  had  he  moved  that  question  ?  Be* 
cause  that  House  ought  not  to  determine 
that  the  facts  arising  out  of  those  papers 
were  fit  to  determine  upon;  that  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  these  facts  was  not  a 
fit  conclusion  for  that  House  to  draw  !  He 
said,  that  so  far  from  being  an  improper 
time  to  enquire,  he  thought  the  present 
the  favourable  moment  for  these  resolu- 
tions to   be  entered  into :    that  all  the 
arguments  of  the  right   hon.  gentleman 
were  calculated  for  refusing  the  informa- 
tion that  had  been   already  given,  and 
should  have  been  made  when  the  papers 
were  moved  for,  not  when  they  were  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  that  the  un- 
doubted privilege   of  that  House  was  to 
enquire  into,  and  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
executive  power  of  the  state.    The  right 
hon.  member  had  said,  that   the  matter 
before  them  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  de- 
liberation of  his  Majesty's  council,  but  not 
fur  the  House  of  UonHUons.    The  right 
hop.  gentleman,  surely,  could  not  mean 
that  the  cabinet  council  was  the  fit  place 
to  censure  want  of  wisdom  in  his  Majes- 
ty's councils.    Nor  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  same  council  which  had  given  so 
many  unhappy  proofs  of  its  total  want  of 
wisdom^  would  now  correct  its  own  errors 
and  be  the  avenger  of  its  own  ofiences. 
He  observed,  that   the  Tight  hon.  gen- 
tleman's argument  was  so  broad,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  screen  every  minister 
that  had  ever  existed ;  and,  if  founded  in 
season,  ought  to  put  /in  end  to  all  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  tliose  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  public  a&irs.    But  broad  as  that 
argument  was,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
acreen'the  present  ministers. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed a  very  indecent  opinion  in  very 
decent  words;  for  nothing  could  be 
•o  injurious  to  the  honour  of  parlia- 
tnent;  nothing  so  great  an  imputation 
on  their  credit?  and  understandings ;  no- 
thing so  abhorrent  from  the  ends  and 
principles  of  their  institution,  as  to  suppose 
parliament  incapable  of  deliberating  on 
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those  affiura  of  «tate,  which  they 
immediately  aummcmed  to  vote  and 
termine  upon.    To  apeak  with 
and  to  the  fullest  extent  that  reason 
tated  and  information  gave,  was  the 
sence  of  parliamentary  ninctioDft ;  aad 
exercise  became  at  present  more  partii 
larly  necessary  than  at  any  other 
when,  through  the  egregious  folly,  or 
most  heinous  treachery,  in  tlie  King's 
nisters,  and  notwithstanding  theeo^ 
supplies  granted  by  that  House,  jet,  noti 
single  measure  had  been  taken,  to 
against   the  greatest  danger    that 
threatened  this  country.    In  such  a  i 
tipn,  when  France  was  witli  great  actii 
sending  out  fleets  to  reduce  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  preparing  for 
immediate  invasion  of  England  or  Iri 
whilst    we  were  laogui&hing  under 
torpor  of  a  supine,  senseless^  incapable  j 
vernment,  it  was  the  care,  the 
and  the  vteour  of  parliament  oniy, 
could  afford  even  a  hope  of  redeeming  i 
country  from  destruction. 

Lord  North  said,  he  should  be  happy  i 
have  his  conduct  inquired  into  when 
proper  time  arrived,  but  he  did  not 
ceive  the  present  to  be  fit  for  that 
That  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
his  advice,  nor  that  he  would  prove 
ful ;  but  he  was  sure  that  what  he  did 
vise,  he  advised  honestly.     He  aeemed 
think  the  channel  service  neoesaary  to 
taken  care  of,  though  he  dreaded  an 
sion  as  little  as  any  body ;  nor  did  he  tbi 
any  such  thing  very  likely  to  happen. 
did  not  know  but  a  house  or 
might  be  burnt,  but  be  was  sure  cao4 
could  never  be  the  consequence 
descent.    That  freemen  would  always^ 
able  to  repel  every  such  attempt. 
with  respect' to  the  dependencies  of 
country,  thev  were  so  scattered,  tbtf 
was  impossible  to  defend  them  all  fnMS 
tack,  but  be  trusted  something  m^ht 
done  to  protect  them.    That  lie  badi 
reason  to  believe  the  French  fleet  wa 
ill  manned,  and  ill  provided  with 
thing,  and  that  they  were  gone  back 
Toulon.   He  then  entered  into  a 
tive  view  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
with  that  of  England,  and  seemed  to  tl 
it  was  not  at  aJl  wonderful,  if  the 
two  nations  had  a  larger  united  fleet 
thia  country ;   for  i f  a  country  did  apply  i 
great  part  of  its  revenue  to  buiiding  of  i  ~ 
no  doubt  it  could  build  ships;  but  he 
inclined  to  think  the  Britisn  seamen 
much  auperior,  and  that  we  shouhi 
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sm,  though  we  had  fewer  ships  of  the 
a. 

His  lordship  then  entered  into  the  dis* 
Mion  of  continental  connections.  He 
tdicated  himself  from  having  any  share 
giving  them  np.  It  was  very  cufficult, 
wA  what  he  saia,  to  understand  whether 
thought  them  useful  or  not.  He  said, 
sy  cost  Great  Britain  a  vast  deal,  and 
s  return  they  made  was  not  adequate  to 
^  expence.  Great-Britain  was  strong 
(High  without  them :  they  did  not  add  to 
r  strength.  He  then  seemed  to  think 
It  the  oattles  won  hy  our  allies  were 
ttles  won  to  Great-Britain,  and  that 
ti  therefore,  might  he  advantaged  hy 
sm.  He  said,  the  declarations  of  Spain 
fte  perfectly  peaceable,  and  thought  it 
lild  not  surely  be  good  policy  to  act  in  a 
stile  manner  against  a  country  that  had 
i  done  any  thing  to  offend  us ;  that  such 
oonduct  was  the  sure  and  only  way  to 
teblish  the  family  compact.  An  hon. 
Dtleman  (Mr.  Adam)  had  accused  him 
rly  in  the  debate  for  not  taking  upon 
SI  the  controuling  power  of  first  mmister, 
d  guiding  all  the  inferior  departments ; 
d  nad  insinuated,  that  on  some  occa- 
IDS  he  was  not  averse  to  assume  that 
iirer«  In  answer  to  that  charge,  his 
rdihip  had  to  say,  that  he  knew  no  such 
kson  as  prime  minister ;  that  he  was  first 
rd  of  the  Treasury,  and  would  be  answer- 
He  for  every  thing  that  came  within  his 
Ice,  but  further  he  did  not  go ;  that  he 
Qsted  he  never  should  be  so  presumptuous 
i  to  think  himself  capable  of  directing 
e  departments  of  others ;  that  whatever 
me  he  might  receive,  he  did  not  think 
ir 'eonstitution  authorized  such  a  cha- 
eter,  and  that  he  stood  responsible  as 
ie  of  his  Majesty's  cabinet  council,  but 
tt  as  that  animal  called  a  prime  minister, 
e  said,  when  Minorca  was  lost,  there  was 
\  enquiry  nor  censure  past,  till  the  busi- 
as  was  all  over.  His  lordship  seconded 
e  previous  question. 

Mr.  GrenvUle  said,  that,  although  he  had 
tired  into  the  country,  and  wished  to 
tve  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  tranquillity 
'  domestic  happiness,  without  interrup- 
m,  yet  the  importance  of  the  question, 
id  the  alarming  state  of  our  aiiairs,  had 
ipelled  him  to  return  to  his  duty  in  par- 
iment,  and  to  give  his  vote  on  the  pre- 
int  question.  He  desired  the  House  to 
imember,  that  he  had  given  notice  of  the 
rench  treaty  with  America,  and  that  the 
inister  had  denied  what  turned  out  to  be 
lie.    He  called  to  the  memory  of  the 


House,  how  notorious  the  preparations  at 
Toulon  were ;'  that  it  now  appeared,  the 
ministers  knew  every  step  that  our  ene- 
mies were  -taking;  and  asked,  how  they 
couhi  answer  to  uieir  king,  their  country, 
and  their  God,  for  all  ^e  mischiefs  which 
their  delay  and  inattention  might  probably 
bring  on  this  devoted  nation  i 
'  The  House  divided :  For  the  previous 
question,  117;  Against  it^  91. 

Sir  William  Meredith  then  moved  his 
second  resolution ;  but  lord  North,  after  a 
short  speech,  moved  an  adjournment. 
Afler  the  second  motion  was  read,  anA 
lord  North  had  moved  th^  adjournment,  a 
member  desired  to  know,  why  the  mode  of 
proceeding  was  altered  from  the  previous 
question  to  a  motion  of  an  adjournment  ? 
To  which  lord  North  gave  no  answer ;  but 

Sir  JV,  Meredith  replied,  that  there  was 
a  very  obvjous  motive  for  preferring  the 
motimi  of  adjournment;  because  the  House 
would  then  hreak  up  without  having  the 
third  motion  stated,,  which  contained  a 
charse  of  neglect  and  inattention,  and 
whico  the  minister  himself  now  admitted 
to  be  true :  for  it  amounted  to  the  admis« 
sion  of  a  fact,  when  the  person  charged 
not  only  avoided  an  enquiry  but  flew  ef  eh 
from  discussion.  Perhaps,  mdeed,  it  might 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  noble  lord 
to  have  seen  a  motion  of  personal  cen- 
sure supported  by  so  great  and  so  very 
respectable  a  minority,  as  had  just  now 
voted  against  the  previous  question  ;  and 
the  more  so  as  people  without  doors  will 
be  apt  to  compare  the  respective  «situa« 
tions  of  the  majority  with  that  minority; 
that  the  one  is  composed  of  independent 
men,  the  others  almost  to  a  man  enjoy 
the  emoluments  of  government.  But  there 
was  one  thing,  sir  William  said,  he  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of,  which  was  that 
his  lordship  had  attempted  %to  justify  his 
conduct  by  the  example  of  the  ministry 
in  1756*  Whereas  nothing  could  be  more 
dissimilar,  neither  could  any  thing  be  more  ' 
unfair  or  indecent  in  any  manthan  to  rake 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  for  a  covering  to  hia 
own  shame.  In  1756  the  French,  with  a 
force  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  attacked  and  > 
took  Minorca.  The  nunistry  at  that  time 
were  very  highly  and  perhaps  deservedly 
blamed  for  not  having  a  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try requires  to  be  always  ready  there  on 
the  most  distant  apprehensions  of  a  war. 
But  did  the  ministers  then  lie  sleeping  on  . 
their  posts  as  the  present  ministry  are  now 
doing  I  Noy  it  w^  .on  die  27th  of  Marcb 
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when  they  received  inteHiceDoe  of  the 
preparations  at  Toulon ;  and  Mch  was  the 
diligence  and  dispatch  of  lord  Anson,  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  a  fleet  was 
got  ready  in  a  fortnight ;  it  actually  sailed 
on  the  12th  of  April  under  admiral  Byng ; 
and  had  that  fleet  been  successful,  there 
would  have  been  no  failure  in  point  of 
time  or  preparation.  'But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assert,  that  parbament  did  not  go  as 
early  as  possible  into  the  discussion  of  that 
busmess.  'Twas,  indeed,  too  late  to  enter 
into  a  formal  enquiry  that  session  ;  but  the 
ministers  were  immediately  and  incessantly 
arraigned  both  within  and  without  doors 
for  not  being  armed  sooner.  .  Hie  very 
first  day  of  the  next  session,  the  enquiry 
was  moved ;  but  the  ministers  ^en  did  not 
shrink  from  it  as  these  do  now ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  motion  was  made  on 
this  side  the  House,  a  noble  marquis 
(Granb^)  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear 
to  his  friends  and  to  his  country,  instantly 
rose,  as  a  firiend  to  the  administration,  to 
•ecopd  it ;  and  so  far  from  shirking  with 
previous  questions,  or  a  still  more  dis- 
graceful motion  of  adjournment,  the  strife 
was,  who  should  promote  the  enquwy 
most.  Let  me,  then,  ask  wherein  does  the 
conduct  of.  that  administration  resemble 
this?  Whatever  disgraces  and  whatever 
losses  may  happen  from  the  operation  of 
the  Toulon  squadron^  are  all  to  be  attri- 
buted to  those  ministers  who  might  have 
prevented  our  misfortunes,  if  they  had 
made  a  proper  use  of  ihose  ample  sup- 
plies which  we  have  granted.  From  their 
tempers  and  habits  much  may  be  attri- 
buted to  inattention  and  to  carelessness. 
It  is  ignominious,  it  is  hateful  for  men  in 
public  stations  even  to  seem  regardless  of 
public  safety  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  but 
m  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  ther«  is 
aomething  more  than  can  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  folly  only ;  and  if  the  King's 
ministers  shrink  as  they  do  now  from  all 
investigation  of  t)ieir  conduct,  unjustifiable 
as  neglect  is,  they  will  incur  a  suspicion 
•f  something  still  more  criminal. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn ;  the  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

v*Ac  <  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  >    i^e* 
.  ^*^M General  Fitzroy      -    -J   1^5 

>Ift»«  5  ^^'  Thomas  Townshend  y     ^^ 
^****  jMr.Fox  -    •    -    -    .\     ^^ 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative^  and 
the  House  adjourned  accordingly. 


Debate  tm  Mr.  Vymer^i  Mati 
inquiry  into  the  Convention  at  S 
Ana  inta  the  ^Conduct  of  Genera 
goyne.^'}     May  26- 

Mr.  Vyner  ihoved  '<  That  this 
wiU,  now,  resolve  itself  into  a  comsutta^ 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the 
and  condition  of  .the  Army  which 
dered  themselves  prisoners  on  Cooventiiii^ 
at  Saratoga  in.  America ;  and  also  by 
means  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne, 
commanded  that  army,  and  was  indi 
in  that  Convention,  was  released,  and| 
now  returned  to  £ngland."f     He 

*  <'  Ibe  arrival  of  geaeral  Brngwyat 
America,  with  some  peculiar  circi 
accompanying  or  consequent  of  that  evi 
ser?ed,  alltogelber,  to  cause  areriTaicfl 
business  relative  to  the  Nonhern  £] 
and  seemed  to  indicate  such  an  aceeama^ 
new  matter  of  investigation,  as  misht 
keep  parliament  together  longer  than  bad 
expected.    That  once  favourite  geaeval 
discovered,  upoo  his  return,  thai  he  was 
longer  an  object  of  court  favour,  or  of  nil 
rial  countenance.     He  was,  in  the  fini 
stance,  refused  adniis:<sion  to  the  royal 
and  from  thence  experienced  all  those 
of  being  in  disgrace,  which  are  so  well 
stood,  and  ao  quickly  perceived,  by  the 
taioers  and  followers  of  courts.    Uader  ' 
cnrGomstances  iif  disgrace  and  intcvdicM^J 
court  of  enquiry  was  appointed ;  hot  the  i 
ral  officera  reported,  that,  io  his  then  siu 
as  a  prisoner  on  parole  to  tlie  Congress, 
the  convention — tbey  couM   not  take 
zauce  of  his  conduct.      This  spiriied 
then  demanded  a  court  martial — which 
same  grounds  was  refused.    He  then 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  Ibrewing 
upon  parliament,  for* a  public  cn^atry  m»\ 
conduct     The  busioeas  was  Dot« 
taken,  up,  as  he  expected,  by  any  side  «f  ( 
House  at  his  first  appearance.    P< 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  fear  of  ibc j 
termination  of  a  'ministerial    majority, 
deter  the  opposition  from  any  ste|»s  ta 
pnrpose.    Mr.  Vj'ner,  however,  removed 
difficulty  that  occurred  on  either  side,  & 
Annual  Register. 

f  **  A  vast  concourse  of  gentlemen, 
introduced  by  members,  assembled  this  diyi 
the  gallery,  and  some  confusioo 
consequence  thereof,  Mr.  Gaaooyne  rnovc^^ 
the  House  to  be  cleared  of  8cranirefw ;"  ibeMS' 
jeant  at  arms  was  accordin^y  directed  to  i 
it  immediately.  After  which  a  wanadi 
ensued  on  the  propriety  of  sbuttiog  up  As 
Gallery  on  such  a  flay  ;  Mr.  Dunning,  { 
Burgoyne  and  several  other  members  coi 
strongly  for  its  being  opened,  particularly  i 
latter,  who  wishe^l  the  public  at  large  to  ji 
of  his  conduct.  But  all  this  availed  aotiusi? 
London  Cbroaiole. 
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^iety  of  questions,  to  which  he  ^lesired 
refB  irom  general  Burgoyne.  Sir  H. 
^toD  proceeded  to  put  several  other 
vtioBS,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
aker»  who  observed  that  tJbe  motion 
>not  jbeen  seconded :  a  silence  of  a  few 
ates  ensued,  when 

Er.  WUkes  rose  and  said:  I  rise  to 
Hid  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman ; 
1  confess  that  I  am  not  a  little  em* 
assed  as  to  the  mode  of  our  proceed* 
on  this  singular  business.    I  entirely 
rove  the  motion  as  far  as  it  goes^  and 
give  it  a  £rm  support.    At  the  same 
\  1  declare,  that  I  think  it  too  narrow, 
that  it  ought  to  be  amended  and  en- 
ed   by    some  general  words,  which 
id  comprehend  all  the  transactions  of 
Borthem  army,  in  America  during  the 
campaiCT,  prior  to  the  afiair  of  Sara- 
I.    1  believe  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
X  to  second  the  motion,  and  to  propose 
■nendment.    I  submit  to  you,  Sir,  the 
It  of  order.     I  rejoice  that  the  ho* 
mble  member  is  now  among  us,  for  I 
t  to  obtain  from  him  that  information 
di  ministers  have  denied  to  this  House, 
fek  that  information  ought  to  include 
7  transaction  of  moment  from  the  je- 
ll's leaving  Europe  to,  his  embarkmg 
B  America.     Truth  will,  I  am  per* 
led,  at  length  reach  the  public  ear.>    I 
iot,  however,  Sir,  in  this  fair  and  full 
Mrical  detail  mean  to  include  a  relation 
he  military  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
pi.    The  House  may  not  be  compe- 
I  to  a  decision  on  those  subjects.    But, 
I  would  go  much  farther  than  the  ho* 
mble  gentleman,  who  made  you  the 
ion,     i  would  closely  pursue  the  steps 
bose  who  with  unhallowed  feet  invaded 
erica.    A  nice  sense  of  national  ho- 
r  calls   upon    us  to  enquire  into  the 
ies  of  the  loss  of  an  entire  British  army 
\  disgraceful  ci^itulation,  into  the  par* 
tars  of  the  treaty  with  the  savages, 
r  conduct  during  the  campaign,  the 
ated    cruelties,  and   particularly  the 
Bg  j&re  to  villages  and  houses  of  the 
^tiy  people,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
ky  from  military  motives.    These  im* 
■at  considerations,  with  many  others, 
not  comprehended  in  the  motion  of 
honourable  gentleman., 
ir,  i  desire  it  may  be  understood  that 
Knot  rise  to  bring  a  charge  against  the 
vnander  in.  chief:   but,  as  a    public 
h  to  ask  that  information  which  can 
» be  had  from  an  intelligent  officer  of 
\  rank)  just  returned  from  the  great 


scene  of  action.    I  am  sure  he  will  most 
willingly  give  it  to  the  House.    Every  ga- 
zette of  Europe  and  America  has  P^- 
lished  the  disgrace  of  our  arms  at  Sara- 
U^^  the  ignominious  terms  of  the  con* 
vention,  the  charges  of  frequent  murders 
and  massacres  of  the  defencel^s  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  wanton  devastation    and 
burning  of  the    country  by  the  British 
troops.      I  am    ^ntitled  to  the  general's 
thanlcs  for   assisting  in  giving  him    this 
long-wished  opportunity,  of  clearing  up 
up  many    particulars,    confessedly  per*- 
plexed  and  mtricate,  of  justifying  himself 
and  others,  under  the  charges  which  have 
been  exhibited,  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
by  half  the  printed  papers  of  almost  the 
last  twelve  months.    His  delicate  feelings 
will  always  respect  the  opinion  of  his  coun- 
try, and  he  will  listen  with  attention  to 
the  voice  of  the  people,  possessing  an  un- 
doubted right  to  scrutinize  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  that  of  every  ipan  in  their  service, 
and  the  military  servants  of  the  crown 
mentioned  in  the  proclamation.    1  should 
rejoice  that  the  unh^py  impression  made 
on  the  minds  of  men  by  Uiat  proclamation 
issued  by  the  general  last  June,  from  the 
camp  at  Putnam  Creek,  was  done  away. 
It  bears  his  name,  and  is,  I  believe,  avow- 
ed.   The  candid  part  of  the  world  will  be 
anxious  to  have  the  same  clear  evidence 
of  his    wise    conduct   and  humanity  in 
North  America,  which  he  often  gave  there 
of  an    active   spirit  and  great  personal 
bravery.    It  would  ill  become  me,  Sir,  on 
this    momentous    occasion,    to    take  up 
more  of  your  time.    The  impatience  iH 
the  House'  is  highly  raised  and  justly  ex- 
cited by  objects  of  infinite  consequence^ 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  completely  gn^ 
tified. 

Mr.  Fox  proposed  an  amendment,  by 
inserting,  after  the  word  <<  consider,"  the 
word^,  <^  of  the  transactions  of  the  nor- 
thern army  under  lieutenant  general  Bur- 
goyne, and  of " 

The  Amendnient  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  Powys. 

General  Burgoyne  spoke  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:* -  ' 

Mr.  Speaker ;  not  imagining  there  would 
be  any  motion  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  first,  but  that  merely  a  desire  of  in- 
formation would  be  expressed  upon  certain 
subjects,  I  had  myself  prepared  a  motion 


*  From  the  Origiaal  Edition  prints  for 
i.  AlmsD,  1778. 
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^r  an  Address  to  the  King,  to  have  sach 
papers  laid  before  the  House,  as  are  now 
m  posisession  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  contain  an  account  in  detail,  much  too 
long  for  me  to  give  in  my  place,  of  every 
circumstance  expressed  in  the  questions 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Those  papers  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state,  to 
parliament,  and  to  the  public. 

The  turn  the  business  has  taken  pre- 
cludes me  at  present  from  my  intended 
motion ;  but  I  rise  to  give  my  warmest 
support  to  the  amendment  proposed ;  and 
as  reasons  for  the  Expediency  of  institut- 
ing a  full  enquiry,  to  which  the  amend- 
ment points,  1  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
I  c^n  do  it  without  breach  of  order  in  de- 
bate, to  give  to  both  the  gentlemen  satis- 
faction upon  the  particular  subjects  of 
their  enquiries. 

I  agree  with  tHe  hon.  gentleman  who 
seconded  the  motion,  that  all  the  conduct 
respecting  the  Indian  bations  is  a  matter, 
that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed; 
and  I  look  upon  his  calling  upon  me 
openly,  and  in  mv  place,  as  some  repara- 
tion for  the  very  free,  and  not  very  gene- 
rous comments  he  made  upon  my  conduct 
in  my  absence. 

Sir,  I  ever  esteemed  the  Indian  alliances, 
at  best,  a  necessary  evil.  1  ever  believed 
their  services  to  be  over-valued;  some- 
times insignificant,  often  barbarous,  always 
capricious;  and  that  the  employment  of 
them  was  only  justifiable,  when  by  being 
united  to  a  regular  army>  they  could  be 
kept  under  contrdul,  and  noade  subservient 
to  a  general  system. 

'  Upon  this  principle  I  heartily  concurred 
with  that  gallant  and  humane  general,  sir 
Guy  Carleton,  in  the  year  1776,  to  de- 
cline the  offers  and  solicitations  of  the  In- 
dians to  be  then  employed  separately :  the 
impossibility  of  completing  the  prepara- 
tions for  passing  the  regular  troops  over 
the  lakes  made  it  impossible  to  employ 
them  conjunctively. 

In  that  year,  Sir,  it  was  my  lot,  by  de- 
legation from  sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was 
then  at  Quebec,  to  preside  at  one  of  the 
greatest  councils  with  the  Indians  that 
had  been  held  at  Montreal.  Many  gen- 
tlemen here  know,  that  the  ceremony 
preceding  the  taking  up  the  hatchet,  is, 
to  offer  to  the  representative  of  the  power 
they  mean  to  serve,  the  pipe  of  war.  It 
was  pressed  upon  me  by  the  chiefs  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  was  in  my  power,  by  a  single 
whiff  of  tobacco,  to  have  given  flame  and 
explosion  to  a  dozen  nations.    1  never  feli 
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greater  satisfaction  than  in  being  Me 
fulfil  the  instructions  I  was  charged 
for  restraining  the  impetuoos 
these  people:  it  was  a  secondary i 
tion,  at  my  return  to  England  ia 
w^inter,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  sr 
Carleton  in  this  respect,  thoogfa  the 
fication  was  very  unpopular,  among 
— *I  mean  not  to  particobuize  nuai 
or  ministers  of  ministers — but  among 
men,  who,  in  their  zeal  against  the 
nists,  had  adopted  the  reasoning, 
**  partial  severity  was  general 
provided  by  carrying  terrors  it  coi 
to  finishing  the  war.  How  just  so 
this  principle  may  be,  my  mind  is  not  of  i 
texture  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  and 
returned  to  Canada  the  foOowing 
when  I  succeeded  to  the  command, 
mined  to  be  the  soldier,  not  the 
of  the  state. 

1  found  care  had. been  already  takes 
general  Carletim,  upon  the  same 
of  humanity  which  always  direct 
duct,  to  officer  the  Indians  with 
men  selected  firom  the  British  troops, 
a  distinction  of  their. temper  and 
ment,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  their 
and  in  much  greater  number  than  ever  ^ 
destined  to  that  service  before.     To 
precautions  I  added  that  of  a  &v< 
priest,  who  had  more  controul  over 
passions  of  the  Indians  than  all  their 
put  together ;  and  I  trust  the  expence 
upon  government  to  engage  that 
man's  assistance  through  the  course 
campaign,  will  not  be  esteemed  an 
proper  article  in  my  acconnts. 

Sir,  with  these  assistances  I  was  aUe< 
enforce  obedience  to  the  injunciions 
my  speech  at  the  great  comnsil,  upoai 
sembling  the  army,  which  has  been 
public    Barbarity  was  prevented — so  i 
so,  that  in  one  instance,  two  wounded 
vincial  officers  were  brought  off  ia 
midst  of  fire  upon  the  backs  of  Ii 
and  a  captain,  and  his  whole 
placed  :in  ambuscade,  were  broufifat 
soners  to  my  camp  by  Indians,  with 
man   hurt,   though  it  was  evident 
were  placed  for  the  special  purpose  eC< 
stroying  me  upon  a  reconnoitring 
and  I  was  at  that  time  very  popohr 
the  Indians.    . 

I  could  produce  many  more  instances i 
shew,  that  every  possible  exertion  of  ~ 
manity  was  used;  and  that,  the 
Miss  Mecree  excepted,  which  was 
dent,  not  premeditated  cruelty,  the 
upon  which  the  hon,. gentleman  U 
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accusation  of  ine»  were  merely  those 
icated  by  cooimittees,  and  propagated 
lews-napers,  for  temporary  purposes. 
I  proclamation,  which  the  hon.  gen^e* 
I  in  my  abtience  treated  with  so  harsh 
■s,  I  avowy  was  penned  by.  myself. 
i  design  was  to  excite  obedience,  first 
mcouragemeilt,  add  next  by  the  dread, 

the  commission  of  severity, — ^*  to 
ik  daggers,  but  use  none/'  And  so 
vere  the  Americans,  in  their  hearts, 
B  putting  upon  that  proclamation  the 
rpretation  that  gentleman  has  done, 
;  it  served  to  procure  me  respect  and 
ftawledgment  wherever  I  afterwards 
tiled  through  the  country. 
ir,  a  gentleman  has  been  in  London 
It  part  of  the  winter,  who  I  wish  had 
B  ealled  to  your  bar.  It  is  for  the  sake 
ruth  only  I  wish, it ;  for  he  is  certainly 
my  friend.  His  name  is  St.  Luc  le 
De,  a  distinguished  partisan  of  the 
ich  in  the  last  war,  and  now  in  the 
hh  service  as  a  leader  of  the  Indians, 
owes  us  indeed  some  service,  having 
B  formerly  instrumental  in  scalping 
ly  hundred  British  soldiers  upon  the 
r  ground  where,  though  with  a  uiiFerent 
I  of  latitude,  he  was  this  year  employed. 
k  by  nature,  education,  and  practice, 
ll,  ambitious,  and  a  courtier.  To  the 
ige  he  owed  me  for  controlling  him.  hi 
use  of  the  hatchet  and  scalping  knife, 
as  natural  to  his  character  to  recom- 
id  himself  to  ministerial  favour,  by  any 
mre  in  his  power  to  cast  upon  an  un- 
bnable  general.  He  was  often  doset- 
)y  a  noble  lord  in  my  eye  (lord  George 
Biain),  and,  with  all  these  disadvan- 
!S,  as  he  has  not  been  examined  here, 
sh  the  noble  lord  to  inform  the  House, 
t  this  man  has  presumed  to  say  of  my 
Ittct  with  the  Indians.  I  know,  in  pri- 
t  companies,  his  language  has  been, 

the  Indians  might  have  done  great 
ices,  but  they  were  discharged.     Sir, 

restrain  them  from  murder  was  to  dis- 
*ge  them,  I  take  with  pride  the  blame, 
ley  were  discharged.  That  circum- 
ce  apart,  I  should  say  that  the  Indians, 

Mr.  St  Luc  at  the  head  of  them,  de- 

*Sir,  in  legard  to  the  call  made  upon 

This  part  of  the  speech  iocluded  between 
(bets,  was  omitieil  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
ig  and  folio wiog  parts,  and  delirerea  se- 
tely  upon  a  second  call  of  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
M>w^isiiiserted  in  its  proper  place,  as  better 
ectmg  the  whole  matter  spoke  to  by  gene- 
Nirgoyne. 


me  by  the  same  hon.  gentleman,  for  ex« 
planation  respecting  the  burning  of  the 
country  during  the  progress  of  Qie  army 
under  my  command,  I  am  ignorant  of  any 
such  circumstance;  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  one  accident  by  fire ;  I  posi- 
tively  assert  there  was  no  fire  by  order  or 
countenance  of  myself,  or  any  other  officer, 
except  at  Saratoga.  That  district  is  the 
property  of  major  general  Scuyler  of  the 
American  troops;  there  were  large  bar- 
racks built  by  him,  which  took  fire  the  day 
afler  the  army  arrived  upon  the  ground  in 
their  retreat;  and  I  believe  I  need  not 
state  any  other  proof  of  that  matter  being 
merely  accident,  than  that  the  barracks 
were  then  made  use  of  as  my  hospital,  and 
full  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  General 
Scuyler  had  likewise  a  very  good  dwelling- 
house,  exceeding  large  storehouses,  great 
saw-raills,  and  other  out-buildings,  to  the 
value  (^together  perhaps  of  10,000/.;  a 
few  days  before  the  negotiation  with  ge- 
neral Gates,  the  enemy  had  formed  a  plan 
to  attack  me;  a  large  column  of  troops 
were  approaching  to  pass  the  small  river, 
preparatory  to  a  general  action,  and  were 
entirely  covered  from  the  fire  of  my  artil- 
lery by  those  buildings.  Sir,  I  avow  that 
I  gave  the  order  to  set  them  on  fire ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  that  whole  property, 
I  have  described,  was  consumed.  But,  to 
shew  that  the  person  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  that  calamity,'  did  not  put  the 
construction  upon  it,  which  it  has  pleased 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  do,  I  must  inform 
the  House,  that  one  of  the  first  persons  I 
saw,  after  the  convention  was  signed,  was 
general  Scuyler.  I  expressed  to  him  my 
regret  at  the  event  which  had  happened, 
and  the  reasons  which  had  occasioned  it. 
He  desired  me  to  think  no  more  of  it ; 
said  that  the  occasion  justified  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  rules  of  war,  and 
he  should  have  done  the  same  upon  the 
same  occasion,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He 
did  more — he  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  con- 
duct me  to  Albany,  in  order,  as  he  ex- 
pressed, to  procure  me  better  quarters 
than  a  stranger  might  be  able  to  6ud. 
This  gentleman  conducted  me  to  a  very 
elegant  house,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
presented  me  to  Mrs.  Scuyler  and  her  fa- 
mily; and  in  this  general's  house  I  re-> 
mained  during  my  whole  stay  at  Albany, 
with  a  table  of  more  than  twenty  covers 
fbr  me-  and  my  friends,  and  every  other 
possible  demonstration  of  hospitality :  a 
situation,  painful  it  is  true  in  point  of  sen-* 
sibility  at  the  tune,  but  Mrhich  I  now  con- 
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template  with  some  sattsfkctiont  u  carry- 
ing undeniable  testimony  how  little  I  de- 
served the  charges  of  the  hoo.  gentleman ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  his  feelings^  whether,  after 
this  explanation,  some  farther  apology  is 
not  due  to  ipeQ 

In  regard  to  the  first  and  most  material 
question  asked  me  by 'the  hon.  gentleman 
who  proposed  the  motion,  viz.   In  what 
situation  is  the  army  at  Cambridge  ?    It  is 
with  some  surprize  I  find  that  any  part  of 
this  country  is  ignorant  of  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  that  have  attended  it, 
as  1  conceive  government  must  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  them  some  time  ago. 
In  regard  to  the  report  made  by  myself,  I 
acquit  the  King's  ministers  of  any  blame 
in  not  yet  having  made  it  public,  because 
it  was  so  voluminous   that  the  papers 
^uld  not  be  digested  and  copied,  with 
the  constant  labour  of  three  clerks,  before 
last  Saturday,  when  they  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  noble  lord,  secretary  of  state 
fer  the  American  department.  But  I  trust 
that  noble  lord  will  now  lose  no  time  to 
make  public  matters  of  such  importance. 
Let  them   undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the 
committee  as  proposed  by  the  amended 
motion,  and  let  the  world  judge,  upon 
their  report,  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
troops  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  have 
been  sustained  and  vindicated  during  those 
transactions.     In  confidence  that  these 
papers  cannot  possibly  be  withheld^  I  refer 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  them  for  a  full  de- 
lineation and  explanatioiti  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Cambridge,  and  will  restmypre^' 
sent  mformation  upon  a  few  material  facts. 
The  troops  have  undergone  hardships  and 
trials  of  patience  as' severe,  though  of  a 
different  nature,  as  any  they  experienced 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  campaign.    They 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  equal  reso- 
lution, temper,  and  honour.     Tliey  are  at 
present  detained  by  a  resolve  of  tne  Con- 
gress, expressing  that  there  are  causes  of 
suspicion  th^t  the  convention  was  designed 
to  be  broke  on  our  part,  and  therefore 
they  are  justifiable,  without  breach  of  pub- 


effisct  to  the  convention.    It  will 
the  House  to  judge,  when  they 
papers,  whether  1  made  good  tint 
tion.     And  that  brings  me  to 
question  asked  by  the  hoo.  geat 
**  By  what  means  and  upon  wiiit 
tion  I  am  in  person  here  V*  Sir^  h 
my  aid-de-camp,  who  carried  my 
to  the  Congress  in  answer  to  their 
suspension,  which  the  president 
cially  sent  me,  with  a  second  letter | 
delivered  in  case  the  suspension, 
sideration  had  of  my  first  letter, 
tinued :  the  purport  of  this  letter 
ask  passports  for  my  personal 
the  re- establishment  of  my  health 
was  then  much  afiected)  for  the 
of  settling  large  and  complicated  si 
and  other  reasons ;  and  I  offered 
a  parole  that  should  the  suspensiosi 
barkation  be  prolonged  beyond 
appr^ended,  I  would  return  to  Ai 
upon  -the  demand  ef  the'Coi 
due  notice  given,  re-deliver  my 
into  their  hands,  and  abide  the  firte] 
rest  of  the  army  with  whom  I  had 
Sir,  I  had  many  reasons,  not  m 
proper  to  be  alleged  to  the 
founded  upon  a  nearer  interest  tfaaoj 
or  any  private  expediency,   to  m ' 
desirous  to  return  home:   to  lay 
government  important  truths,  not 
communicated  by  other  means,  and 
ply,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  by  ao 
and  honest  exertion  in  this  H< 
misfortune  that  had  disenabled  mel 
performing  my  duty  in  the  field, 
companied  my  letter  to  the  Coi 
one  to  general  Washington,  wherein  I 
an  opinion  of  his  character,  I 
for  his  support  to  an  application  thsti 
not  interfere  with  the  public  duties 
respective  situations.    I  shall  beg ' 
read  his  answer  as  part  of  my  speech | 
I  do  it,  Sir,  not  only  lest  in  these 
doubt  and  aspersion,  I  should  incar 
sure  for  holding  private  com 
with  an  enemy,    but  likewise 
think  this  letter,  though  from  an 


lie  faith,  to  suspend  the  embarkation  of  |  does  honour  to  the  human  heaft.    [i 


the  troops  till  the  Convention  is  ratified 
by  the  court  of  Great  Britain.     ' 

In  common  with  various  pretences 
which  involved  other  names  in  high  de- 
partments to  justify  tliis  measure,  the  Con-  j 
eress  grounded  many  suppositions  that  I 
knew  to  be  unjust,  upon  my  conduct.  I 
thought  it  a  duty  to  the  state,  to  the^army, 
and  to  myself,  to  refute  those  suppositions,  j 
and  still,  if  possible,  to  give  immediate 


the  General  read  the  foUoving  letter 
**  Head-quarters,  Pen 

March  11th,  177S. 

*<  Sir ;   T  was,  only  two  days  sbi 
noured  with  your  obliging  letter  oftiie 
of  February. 

**  Your  indulgent  opiaion  of  my 
racter,  and  the  polite  terms  in  irhich 
are  pleased  to  express  it,  are 
flattering ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  the 
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nrtunity  jrou  hx?e  allbrdM  me  of  assuring 
ma,  thut,  fiir  fVom  sufiering  the  views  erf" 
iftional  oppoeitioQ  to  be  i^mbiitered  and 
ebated  by  personal  anitnositjTy  I  am  ever 
fiady  to  do  justice  to  the  melrit  df  the  gen- 
fanan  and  the  soldier  J  and  to  esteem, 
■here  esteem  is  due,  however  the  idea  of 
public  enemy  may  interpose.  You  will 
at  think  it  tfie  ladgUage  of  unmeaning 
eremony,  if  I  add,  that  sentiments  of 
ersonal  respect,  in  the  present  instance, 
re  reciprocal. 

**  Viewing  you  in  the  light  of  an  dfficer 
ontending  against  what  I  conceive  to  be 
le  rights  of  my  country,  the  reverse  of 
Ntuneyoii  experienced  in  the  field  canitot 
t  ubacceptable  to  me;  but,  abstracted 
tmi  consideration^  of  national  advantage, 
can  sincerely  sympathire  with  your  feeK 
igBy  as  a  soldier,  the  unavoidable  difficul- 
es  of  whose  situation  forbid  his  success ; 
ad  aa  a  man,  whose  lot  combines  the  dd- 
Hnity  of  ill  health,  the  anxieties  of  capti- 
it^,  and  the  paidful  sensibility  foi*  a  repu- 
liion,  exposed,  where  he  most  values  it, 
>  the  assaults  of  malide  and  detraction. 
•  **  As  your  aid-de-camp  went  directly  on 
I  Congress,  the  businens  Of  your  letter  to 
le  had  been  decided  before  it  came  to 
and.  I  am  happy  that  their  cheerful  ac- 
ttieacence  with  your  request,  prevented 
be  necessity  of  my  intervention.  And, 
whlng  you  a  safe  and  agreeable  passage, 
ith  a  perfect  restoration  of  your  healti), 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"Geo.  WAsttiNGTON." 

Sir,  the  Congress  readily  consented  to 
ly  application  i  and  by  this  candid  treat- 
kent  of  my  enemies,  I  am  here  to  viridi- 
ite  my  Conduct  against  the  false  and  bat*- 
srous  interpretations  that  have  arisen  and 
Bvebeen  suffered  to  prevail,  by, those  who 
ould  have  contradicted  them,  at  home* 

The  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  know 
faat  IS  the  diffefence  of  numbers  of  the 
rmy  between  the  time  of  signing  the  con- 
dition, and  the  present  time  ;  and  I  fiud 
le  idea  of  great  desertion  very  much  pre- 
lils.  Hiat  some  men  haVe  deserted,  in 
le  woi^t  sense  of  the  word,  is  true.  Tliey 
^e  few,  the  scUm  of  the  regiments,  and 
y  loss  of  real  strength.  The  greater  part 
bo  have  absconded,  have  had  no  intention 
»  abandon  the  service,  and  if  an  epithet 
r  honour  could  at  any  time  be  applied  to 
fiuik,  theirs  might  be  called  an  honour* 
lie  desertion**     Some  of  these  men  left 

*  Gsacftl  Buf^yaa  took  oeeaswn  in  two 
liacqueat  delialti  to  axulaia  hi/i  msaaiag  io 


letters  or  sent  roessa^  to  their  oiE6ers| 
informing  theas  thatmtheh'  present  wattt 
of  necessaries  and  eomfortSi  and  their  in- 
ablliljr  to  serte  in  arms^  they  had  taken  tor 
trades  and  day  labour  in  lihe  couotiy,  but 
that  they  held  themselves  under  an  obli^ 
gatiOd  ironi  which  the^  would  never  de* 
part,  to  return  to  their  regiments  whea* 
ever  the  time  of  embarkation  was  ascer** 
tained:  others,  upon  a  high,  thou£li  ai 
mistaken  suggestion  of  spirit,  made  efforte 
to  effectuate  a  passage  through  the  woods^ 
to  join  the  armies  under  sir  William  Howe 
or  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  it  is  believed 
that  some  of  them  succeeded.  The  wholtf 
of  the  absentees  amounted  to  between  fivto 
and  six  hundred  men. 

Sir,  I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  giye 
the  hon.  gentlemen  satisfaction  in  the 
matters  that  seem  most  immediately  tt^ 
engage  their  attention,  and  that  I  could 
consistently  with  order  adduce  in  argument 
to  support  my  vote  for  a  more  general 
enquiry* 

I  shall  now  proceed,  ^  as  yet  stronger 
reasons  for  agreeing  with  tne amendment,) 
to  take  notice  of  what  has  hitherto  passed 
in  the  House,  and  upon*vefy  Imperfect 
information,  respecting  other  parts  of  thi 
late  campaign. 

But,  Sir,  accustomed  as  I  have  been  to 
be  indulged  by  the  House  upon  ever5r 
occasion ;  and  confident,  as  I  ou^ht  to  be» 
upon  one  where  their  indulgence  is  justice^ 
I  find  cause  in  ray  own  mmd,  in  entering 
upon  so  complicated  a  subject,  to  implore 
anew,  the  fullest  scope  to  their  toatieoce 
and  candour,  for  a  man^  whose  nicultiea^ 
far  too  weak  for  such  shocks,  are  almost 
unhinged  by  a  succession  of  difficulties 
abroad,  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  and  whose 
disappointments  and  anxieties  have  been 
consummated,  by  the  unexpected  r/M:ep* 
tion  he  lias  met  at  homci 


iJK 
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this  plirsnf ,  whieh  he  found  bad  keen  misuo^ 
dersiood  boib  within  nod  uithout  the  Hoosr4 
He  mesDt  to  sppl  v  the  word  '  faonourabie'  oat/ 
to  tlie  common  soldier's  codceptioo,  who^  un* 
Used  to  consider  sod  diScrimioste  punetiliuutly 
the  ubiigations  of  ooaveqlions  with  sn  tfneoiy^ 
acted  only  upon  the  priaciples  of  ^eal  to  set  re 
bis  king,  and  again  to  be  actively  employed  ia 
arms  i  that  therefore  their  Coaduct  was  honour* 
ably  iiileoded,  though  misconceired.  Thst  am 
far  from  justifying  thst  conception  himself,  he 
was  persuaded  that  to  retain  such  deserters 
when  demanded,  or  indeed  discorered,  would 
be  Sn  infringem^t  of  the  con? eution,  snd  he 
was  persuaded  sir  William  Howe  or  sir  Henry 
Clinton  would,  upon  such  demand  Of  discorery^ 
return  ihem« 
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And  this  fiddrew,  Sir,  is  lb&;iiior#  ne- 
.^sessary,  hecuane  I  slaiidiiere  oocoiioeGUd 
and  uoaasisted*  I  am  ignorant  who-  winld 
have  supported  my  owo  aaation,  had  I 
Biade  it,  though  coofidem  from  a  piepos- 
jession  of  its  propriety  it  would  have  found 
assistance  somewhere.  Neither  comsliflg 
.Bor  fieariog  power,  neither  Gour^gaor  jGeai^ 
ipg  party,  I  st^nd  here  upon  the  sole  basis 
rof  truth  and  honous,  ana  only  asksuppofll 
4n  pro^artion  to  the  justice  of  my  cause« 

During  my  absence  an  enquiry  was  in- 
<ptituted,  in  which  my  name  was  very  much 
involved.  In  the  -shout  space  of  time 
Mce  my  retam,  and  in  the  a^^itated  slate 
•pf  mind  I  hanr^  mentioned,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  me  to  obtain  from  the  mese 
conversation  'and  veoollection  oi  friends, 
•all  that  passed  upon  that  occasion :  .but  I 
.have  collected  emmgh  to  know  that  I 
have  been  treated  with  gneat  attention  iu 
l^eneral,  and  it  is  among  my  first  duties  to 
f eiur%  to  every  quarter  of  tbe  Hottse  my 
very  sincere  and  grateful  Hu^knowledg'' 
mnts.  I  also  kaow^  that  with  all  that 
attention  and  lavour,  much  iii^>lied  cen^ 
sure  must  have  £dlen  upon  me,  from  tbe 
juUure  of  the  proceedings,  and  mose  es- 
specially  from  the  position^  which  I  cannot 
admit  to  be  a  true  one,  but  which  I  un** 
derstand  has  been  mudb  insisted  upon, 
^^  That  where  there  is  miscarriage  tnere 
^ust  be  blame:  and  consequently,  that 
the  acquittal  of  one  man  inters  the  con- 
demnation of  another.** 

Sir,  the  papers  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  House  are  in  some  respects 
deficient  and  in  others  superfluous.  The 
first  superfluity  tp  which  1  allude  is  a  pri- 
Tate  letter  ftom  me  to  the  noble  lord,  ao^ 
quainting  him  with,  my  intention  of  going 
to  Bath;  of  my  audience  widi  the  King; 
of  my  solieilation  io  his  Majesty  for  active 
employment  the  next  campaign ;  express- 
ing my  hopes  of  his  lordship^s  patronage 
in  that  pursuit,  and  concluding  with  such 
acknowledgments  and  professions  as  were 
natural  .to  flow  from  a  warm  and  unsuspi- 
cious heart  impressed  with  a  sense  of  <mo- , 
ther's  favour. 

Not  conceiving  for  what  possible  public 
fiurpose  this  letter  was  produced,  I  can 
«nly  attend  to  the  efiects  it  has  had  to 
prejudice  me  personally.  Suspicions  have 
t>een  excited,  fhat  at  tbe  time  I  wrote 
that  letter  I  was  courting  command,  and 
by  adulatory  means,  in  preference  and  iq 
prejudice  to  sir  Guj^  Carletqn  under  whom 
I  had  had  the  honour  to  serv^,  a  ponfi- 
dential  secondt  the  preceding  camjn^iw 


Every  pcman  '1a^  gfraemmfat  m^ht 
proooiMiced  my  acouittal  4if  ao  basea: 
ceedimr.  iMMnMiip  taev  kiiav«  thonsh* 
public  did  not*  that  it  «s%i  deoidad^^ 
the  autumn  of  1776,  aid  notKed  ts^ 
Guy  Carleton  accordingly^  th 
(ary  commandsras  confiaeg  to  thei 
ries  of  the  province  of  ^ludiect    It< 
occur  to  the  noble  lord  to  state  tfast 
because  doubtless  he  did  not  ft 

rejudices.  the  letter  wauU  oocasieB; 
cannot  but  lament  he  did  aot 
other  letters  of  nunc,  wJUdi  ^ 
removed  effectually  j&wty  possiUe 
cion  of  41  des^  so  foreign  to  I 
that  of  aupDhtttiogagaiiaDt&iend. 
letters  ifould  at  the  same  time  ha 
dered  unnecessary  the  long  train  of 
MSpoadanoe  laid  upon  jour  table,  to  i 
that  the  prsnaratiooa  in  Canada  wese 
expedited ;  because  I  should  have 
found  to  express  the  fullest  aense  of 
;seal,  the  assiduity,  and  the  honour  i 
which  sir  Guy  Carleton  act^,  nol 
standing  his  disappointment  io  sot. 
eimloired  to  conduct  the  ^i>™|MMgn- 
WiQ  it  be  said,  that  the  lateen  I  i 
to  were  withheld  because  they  arcce 
vate  ?-r>In  the  first  place  they  do  not 
perlycome.under  tm  descriptioo, 
it  is  true  they  were  not  office  le 
They  could  not  be  directed  as  socb, 
cause  acting  in  subordination  to  sir  ' 
Carleton,  the  official  ourrespondence  c 
only  with  decorum  pass  through  him; 
th,ey  vrerenot  private  as  applied  to  seo 
nor  improper  as  they  related  to  the 
tinct  and  separate  object  of  the  coma 
I  was  entering  upon.  But,  Sir,  had 
parts  of  these  Tetters  (or  of  any  qthen 
cessary  to  my  justification,,  of  which  I 
there  are  many^  been  private  in  aoj 
of  tbe  word,  will  that  excuse  be  ai 
for  detaining  them,  when  there  hai 
peared  before  you  a  pape^  of  the 
secret  nature,  I  mean  my  thoc^ti  ^ 
conductipg  the  #ar  from  the  side  of 
nada.  Wbskt  officer  will  venture  hen 
to  give  hij3  opinion  upon  measure  or  i.. 
when  called  upon  by  a  minister^  if 
confidence^  his  reasonings,  and  his     ' 


Dt^MI 


*  This  deciBioo  was  made,  not  (nlj 
the  etpediency  of  the  |^venior  sttrnd 
eif  il  duties  of  the  province,  which  were  i 
St  that  time  to  require  partrcolar  attate, 
Slav  wpon  doubts  whether  Sha  genersfs  S 
mission  aolherised  hmi  to  aol  bofmd 
boaadaries:  and  this  whole araaetetita  fs 
laog  hetea  Ifae  ratam  «f  faaeial  BaifsyMt 
&^j|kad^andaatiw*y  aritSsatf    ~ 


^J^Jbr 


an 


UI<Mr-6ffieerft»  rin^  at  UteC  to  put  an 
Inhibtt  apdn  the  world,  and  malire  hinii 
lonsible  lor  tiiie  pfcn  as  wcfU  Ad  ilh«  ^xe- 
bii  of  II  hafeardoufs  ennpaign?  Tbt 
^  As  o^^nally  d^awd-,  I  hfave  no-  reason 
i'iislmmed  of,  becatMe  it  underwent 
Ifapeeefon,  aiid  had  the  saufction  of 
la  oV^he  fivat  and  Mtai  offideraf  dFthia' 

a;  but  the  plato,  ai*  it  tfteod  wh^' 
to  ^i^re  fraitfed;  tata^i^ith  nof  nuure' 
|«rfet]r'  bi^^lal  miofe*^  thafn  any'oVliiert' 
iM  br  tiie  dsbtoet  foi^  the  dSstafit  patta 
Ittimcar,  Or  Any  dtber  ^tArtier'  of  the* 
M  where  I  had  no  participation  or  eon^^ 
hb^— ^e  noble  Ibfiw^  kno^s/that 
Heft  expfre^cKn  th^  aeeret  p«^r  laid 
be  you  of  af  ktitode  to  act'agfrbsl! 
f<*Eoglja>id,  w^  erased  *  Arat  tf  pov^ef 
kintnnnb the  troopd  in  eaaeof  nnfbresieett- 

eiments;  and  oiake^hi^  jtmteeion>wit9y 
ithenr  army  by  sea,  wtfs  Aloradrfiiff  tisdi 
pOI  it  thteftt  l^insit^t^ated/that  the  phin* 
liftihe?.^Whjr  was  it  not  prt^ducfed  in 
t^  changed  and' garbled  atate,  l>y  whic^h 
^iliiftnter  made  it  his  own  ?  Beciklis^  it 
Rtf  haire  been  one  proof,  iiP  one  had 
b  wantirng  to  anprejudicea  minds,  thaA 
'iMttilg  off  every  proposed  latitude, 
P eMfii&idgthe  plan  to  one  only  ol^ect, 
*  fereing  a  ptttlSase  to  Albanr,  the 
hHs'iVaneied  upon'  that' plan  conld  be  M 
jtNHtfe  understood,  thata  as"  positive, 
iJhiptdry;  knd  indSspen^ible.  But,  8ir, 
Hb  beeiy  boltily  insinuated,  and  perhaps 
jlpPeTedited  bysome  in  this  House,  that 
f  words'  at  the  latter  end  of  the  or- 
%>  widdi'  are  cdled  the  saving  clause; 
re  apecndiy  dictated  by  nie.*^Sir,  to 
boae  tiiat^  is^  to  suppose  me  an  ideot ! 
Ittting  elausb-^to  whom  >  Surely;  not 
ibe  general  Who  was  tb  act  under  it; 
Ibr  see  the'  situation'  in  which  it  puts 
ftt^Under  the  words  **  you  are  to  act 
Mgencies  nmy  require,''^  let  us  suppose 
ttto  fi&e  the  cautious  part*  He  inikkes 
^'tttempi  upon  the  enemy,  because  his 
|eiifcy  f^ul'  such,  that  in  doing  so  he 
htabHiicbn  his  c^ttmunications  andrisk 
^  retreat.  What* Would'Hie  government, 
^army,  and'  the*  country  have  said  to 
ii  i  What  ought  ehrery  mfan  to  have  said 
lidi  who  read  the  prior  part  of  Uiik 
kt  ?'  **  h  this  vigorous  exeriSon  i  h  this 
fofMf  ydur  way  to  ARyany.  The  enemy 
kte  panic  iftm^'befbre  British  ti^oopa: 
Ift'iiambers'therefbre  were  hiitt»  aim- 
^  The  IdyaKsfB  awaited  your  atdtanfce 
Jab  By  ftdusttndau^  H.  CUttiott  was 


renidy  f6  iltfve  ilpeti  th6  lower  part  of 
Hudson's  river-««^otir  int^prc^ation  of 
ordenf  waa  nonsette^;  }rour  iymctivity  was 
cowardice-^ybu  have  ignotainiously  lost 
the  campaign'/'' 

Tike  the  consideration  the  otJfer  way — 
tfce  general  follows  the  principle,  the  spirit, 
[and  the:  letter  of  his  order-^fightb'  his' 
ground  bf  iddhes,  and  miscarriiM.  <<^  You 
ahaill  be  dudgraced  fotyonr  rashness,"  sayr- 
the  minister,  '^  Yoir  had  a  reserve  and' 
should  have  made  use  of  it.  Bxigentfea 
requiiied  that  ybU'  shoold  have  remained 
on  the^At  ridh  the  Hudson^s  river/^  8ir,. 
to'hnaginea  general  could  dictate  such  a' 
dilemma'for  himself  is  preposterous.    To* 

^  beh'eve^  that  ministers  poold  meain  it,  in' 
setere  creduKty  agHiiSl^'  them-;  it  would 
be'  to  believe-them  eapabfe  of  the  equivo**- 
oation  of  a  fiend,  fcf  ht^nre  the' fain  oftho^e 
wh<»  aeiie'dudd^rtliefr  directfbn,  whatever 
pflirt  they  shoidd  taA»^.  I  chargle  themnot' 
Sid  hemly.    I  am^  peisnaded  that  saving' 

idiiils&'wns  meahif;  when^lr  waa  penned,  t£ 
it'  hatf'  beefe  ubdersti)odf  by  me,  by  sif^ 
WiithMtt  H<k^,  and  by '^ve^y  iMlher  peraoill 
who  hUs  read  it,  as  retenfHrvg  solely  to  eiri^ 

S^«tc(tt8  aft^  th^  mMl  of  my  army  ^ 

But;  *  Sir,  this  ideid  blsme  in*  ftot'  tftaily 
ittg  myself  of  the  saviiig  elaitse;  hiis  beetf 
support4sd  by  a  ^ory,  that  I  should  bardlyf 
have  beh^ted  it  within  malevolence  to  inW 
vent,  but  which  I  find  ha»  been  propagate<{ 
with  gr^aC  industry,  viz:  that  genemf^ 
Philips  arid  Fraser*  remonstrated  againsif 
the  passage  of  the' Hudson^s  river;  an<f 
that  finding  tfae^  remonstrances  of  nd 
avnO,  they  took  the  paHa  of  brave  men  itf 
despair^  and  persevered  in  their  duty 
agamk  their  reason.  Upon  the|  honoutf 
of  a-  gentleman,  without  any  saving  or  re^^ 
servation  soever,  I  pronounce  that  reporlf 
to  be  a  dit-ect  andf  abondnable  falsehood. 
Sir,  tAose  officers  were'  the  eyes  and  thtf 
hands  by  which  I  conducted  ail  material 
operations :  more  able  advisers,'  or  mor^ 
faithfhl  friends,  never  existed :  that  they 
saw  I  was  placed  in  an  arduous  situation^ 
and  iUr  fbr  my  difflcuUieS,  it  is  true ;  but 
that  they  ever  dropt  a  syllable  that  implied 
ah  idea  that  I  had  an  alrernudve,  I  flatly 
dtoy.  The  indeihtig^ble  alacrity  of  gene^ 
ral  Fhilips  to  bring  forward  the  transjiorta 
preparatory  to  the  passage  of  the  rtver^ 
was  uniiommon  evcto  in  support  of  a  fh^ 
vourite'obj)&ct ;  tC  would  have  been  uncom*. 
mon  ^deedj  had  he  acted  with  secret  re* 
luctaflcy !  As  to  general  Frazer,  our  com* 

mnnieaeioi^  wtve  Chose  of  the  most  imre^ 
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li^rip,  that  the  cpnsooaqcy  of  hw  eenti* 
mente  with  mine  were  aknost  iDyariable. 
XJppn  the  pas^gie  pf  the  Hudson's  river, 
in  particular,  he  thought  it  of  uocontro- 
v.ertlbie  e;iq>ediency ;  bethought  it  glo- 
rious danger;  he  was  consulted  upon  all 
ipeasures  at  the  time,  i^nd  subseq^nt  to 
i\\  he  bore  an  active  part  in  roaiiy^he 
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approved  of  all ;  apd  the  last  senteoce  he    upon  the^  censures,  the  oflBipriiig  of 


the  indi^ieDsSiie  purpose  of 
provisioo,  where  there  was  no  water 
riage;  thpre  was  another  train  of 
cumherous  carriages,   equaUj 
for  the  tran^K>rt  of  the  boats,  wfaerei 
rapids    prevented  their   passage  ia  l 
stream;  a  transport,  in  some  pbc%j 
many  miles  in  length.    Sir,  it 
trifling  with  the  House  to  dwell 


v^teredy  wi^  4  message  of  affectipn  and 
good  wi«be$  to  m9p 

The  other  falsehoods  that  have  been  4i«- 

'  parsed  respecting  the  same  period  of  time, 
tynn  hardly  be  urged  as  reasons  for  enquiry, 
fpr  they  are  beloip  refutatipn  i  ufich  as  the 
Relays  occ^ioned  by  carrying  forward  all 
the  artillery,  und  a  cumberoDS  train  of 
baggageHPT*'  )t  lyras  a  mark  of  Eastern 
pomp,''  mys  «  ministeiial  news-writer. 
.That  all  the  artillery  was  with  the  army  is 
false,  for  the  heavy  train  was  sent  back  to 
Can|4a;  the  field-train  wh^ch  remained 
^as  that  whiph  had  been  destined  for  the 
^zpeditioUfl  wbien  sir  Guy  Carletoo  ex- 
pected to  hfive  th^  conduct  of  it  in  persoOr 
That  intelligent  ai^d  j^dicious  olpcer,  ge- 
]9^r^l  Philips,  h^  b^n  consulted  upon  the 
proportion;  and  it  had  been  regulated 
upon  the  <^n#idefation  of  the  Pfttiirje  of 
^e  war ;  the  power  of  that  arm  in  forcing 
posts,  an4  agaii^t  n^w  trpops ;  and  the 
probability  of  heyiQg  po6t«  oiirselves  to 
fortify.     Neither,  Sir,  wbm  the  ^rtill^ry,  in 

,  |he  proportion  carried,  cause  of  the  least 
4e)ay ;  oecause  the  horses  that  drew  it 
wpre  supernumerary  to  tho^e  whjch  were 
fiuffioi^nt  for  all  the  carts  and  waggpns  wp 
)mi4;  and  consequently  within  the  time 
ipdispensiblv  given  for  the  transport  of  the 
provisipn,  the  artillery  was  brought  fori- 
vard  by  horses  that  ponld  Imve  been  no 
^tbenrays  employed. 

The  si^pposed  quipntity  of  baggage  is 
eau9l}y  ^rrpnepvis,  I  cannot  suffer  an 
i4^a  so  unjust  to  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
to  remain  upon  the  minds  of  the  public. 
All  biiggage  of  bulk,  tp  the  abrtdgipent  of 
many  material  comforts,  had  been  cheer-? 
fully  left  bphind  by  the  officers ;  «ome  of 
fbem  h^d  not  beds;  many  lay  in  soldier's 
tents ;  and  )  know  of  none  tnat  had  more 
than  the  common  pecps&aries  fpr  motive 
peryice. 

It  mu9t  be  total  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  war,  to  suppose  that, 
with  ail  these  precautions,  the  train  of  car- 
riagep  4i(l  not  still  remain  great.  It  is  to 
be  considered,  there  was  a  train  of  six 
ilH»4r«4  f»rmg^  \  a94  t)io^  (99  ffff  fpr 


lice  end  ignorance ;  theprevaJenceefi 
reports  tepd#  to  one  use    it  will 
tlie  wprld,  at  least,  that  materttl 
could  not  abound,  when  detractiMi  i 
is  reduced  to  have  rpeoorse  to  sock 
cusatipn. 

3ir,  reverting  t)iercfore  to  the 
grpssi  injuries  my  reputation  has  matt 
I  tinnk  I  l^ave  stated  enough  to  ^lev, 
the  chara^t^r  of  a  member  has  been 
avoidably  .brought  into  question,  sad 
hie  assertjbn  %at   ^e  infintaatioD 
House  has  proceeded  upon,  is  in 
and  fallacious,  I  know  not  wh^t 
tion  of  meu  pould  justly  refuse  to 
personally  a  n^  and  full  euqi|i 

I  would  ask  of  miniaters 
what  ,wpold  be  their  feelings,  if.  after 
unsuccessful  undertaking  ofhi^  trait 
importance,  and  debarred,  by  an  i 
tion^  from  the  presence  of  their 
the  means  of  submitting  their  pondnet 
that  royal  brealBt,  where  jqstice,  sad ' 
volence,  and  protection  to  the  ' 
are  ever  to  be  expected,  except 
truth  is  perverted  or  concealed, 
If  oi^ld  be  theiir  feelings  if  refiised  ski 
appeal. to  their  country  ?  To  roy~ 
ji^cers  in  parliament  I  would  ngoR 
cularly  apply  for  support  to  this 
mentf  ai  a  pommon  cause  of  the 
sion:  they  wi)l  consider  the  di 
ment.  that  n^ust  ensue,  end  the  inj 
service  IX^u^t  si|fier,  if  an  officer,  vl 
conscious  to  have  doqp  his  heit, 
grea,te8t  epemies  pretend  not  to  impiii 
him  any  other  pharge^  than  evxB 
zeal  and  erroneous  judgment,  i"^^ 
the^.  charges  fouoded  upoq  a  notM 
state  pf  facts-*what  i^  the  state  of  oiM 
if  upon  such  grounds,  and  by  tl>eijg 
mana^ment  of  other  qircun^stsnoe^l^ 
ere  disgraced  at  co^rt,  put  by,  if  P<* Jj 
vitfbiy  precluded  the  judgment  0^"^ 
ta|py  tribunal,  4nd  at  last  denied  tlie«| 
possible  meaos  pf  justification  ^f^ 
mains — a  parliamentary  investigatios  « 
measure  of  state  with  which  the 
or  criminality  of  their  conduct  k  i 

Wy  WwW?.  T9  mj  IwowaW? 
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0  mftdethe  original  motion  early  in  tht 
Iter,  and  all  wlu>  took  part  in  it,  I  may 
\  more  •trenuooaly  address  myself,  to 

C'%  by  the  passing  this  question  and 
doieot,  the  injury  tliat  unintentionally 
^  brought  upon  me  by  the  then  con- 
ed mode  of  proceeding.  To  all.  these 
asideratlons,  Sir,  I  .could  join,  were  it 
pedienty  many  more  persuasive  calls 
00  the  human  heart,  to  take  up  this 
peeeding  for  the  sake  of  an  injured  in- 
lidual ;  but  I  w^ve  an  appeal  to  private 
stiments,  and  desire  the  motion  to  be 
asidered  as  a  call  upon  the  public  duty 
'  the  House ;  and,  divesting  myself,  as 
r  as  possible,  of  every  personal  motive ; 
pmiog  the  pitiful  eontention,  for  auch 
VDparatively  it  would  be,  whether  the 
bister  should  exonerate  hiipself  from 
IS  error  in  his  instruction,  or  the  general 
fPk  that  in  his  execution ;  1  here  in  my 
ace  as  a  representative  of  the  nation, 
i^ire  and  demand  a  full  and  impartial 
quiry  into  the  cap^es  of  the  miscarriage 
*  the  northern  army  in  an  expedition 
om  Canada* 

It  is  a  gre4t  national  object.  The  crisis 
ftbe  time  emphatically  requires  it.  The 
(ifftence  of  tne  British  empire  depends 
jfia  the  exertions  of  the  military,  and  the 
fjit  foundation  for  public  spirit  is  public 
iptice.  In  addition  to  the  natural  anima- 
an  which  as  Britons  the  army  possess, 
Ifce  before  their  eyes  that  secondary 
(riag'and  controller  of  human  actions, 
lansrd  and  pui)ishment.  l^et  the  first  and 
KKt  glorioup  rewar^  the  honest  applause 
f  the  country,  be  detained  by  a  scrutiny 
ito  truth  for  those. ivbo  deserve  it;  on 
be  contrary,  if  there  has  beendelipquency, 
St -the  spirit  of  >}anlius  preside  in  the 
lU)ishmeot. 

«*  The  band  of  Ate  is  ov»r  us,  aacl  Hea?  en 
**  Exacts  lererity  from  all  our  thougbis." 

If  there  has  been  disobedience ;  if  un- 
nthorised  by  circumstances,  if  uncom* 
leUed  by  orders  (for  I  will  never  shrink 
roin  that  plea)  a  genera]  has  rashly  ad- 
ranced  upon  the  enemy,  and  engaged 
[gainst  insurmountable  oclds,  the  discipline 
w  the  state  should  strike,  though  it  were 
i  favourite  son. 

^<  I,  I^ictor,  deliga  ad  palum." 
These,  Sir,  are  the  means  to  excite  true 
nbition  in  your  leaders,  these  are  the 
Deans  to  )ceep  them  in  due  restraint ;  this 
sras  the  system  of  the  glorious  patriot, 
vhose  obsequies  you  now  celebrate,  and 
pould  his  asb^  awai^^n,  they  would  burst 


tbetr  cearments  to  support  it*    As  dot  my- 

self^  if  I  am  guilty,  I  fear  I  am  deeply 
guilty :  an  army  lost !  the  sanguine  ex* 
pectation  of  the  kingdon)  disappointed !  a 
foreign  war  caused,  or  the  commencement 
of  it  accelerated  1  an  efRision  of  as  brave 
blood  as  ever  run  in  British  veins  ahed» 
and  the  severest  family  distresses  combined 
with  public  odamity.  If  this  mass  of 
miseries  be  indeed  the  consequence  of  my 
misconduct,  vain  will  be  the  extenuation  I 
can  plead  of  mv  personal  sufferings,  fatigue 
and  hardship,  laborious  days  and  sleCTJesa 
nights,  ill  health  and  trying  situations  ; 
poor  and  insufficient  will  be  socb  atoi^e* 
ment  in  the  judgment  of  my  cou^Ury,  or 
perhaps  in  the  e^es  of  God— yet,  witn  thia 
dreadful  alternative  in  view,  I  provoke  a 
trial — give  me  inquiry-— I  put  the  interesta 
that  hang  most  emphatically  by  the  heart* 
strings  of  man— 4ny  fortune— my  honour 
-p-my  head — I  had  almost  said  my  sidva- 
tion,  upon  the  test. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  consolation  to  me  to  think 
that  I  shall  be,  even  in  surmise,  the  only 
culprit ;  whatever  fate  may  attend  the  ge- 
neral who  led  the  army  to  Saratoga,  their 
behaviour  at  that  memorable  spot  must 
entitle  them  to  tlie  thanks  of  their  country 
— Sir,  it  was  a  calamitous,  it  was  an  nwftil, 
but  it  was  an  honourable  hour-curing  the 
su^pence  of  the  answer  from  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  to  the  refusal  made  by  me  of 
complying  with  the  ignominious  conditions 
he  hau  proposed,  the  countenance  of  the 
troops  Deggars  description—a  patient  for- 
titude :  a  sort  of  stem  resignation,  that  no 
Eencil  or  language  can  reach,  sat  on  every 
row.     I  am  confident  every  breast  was 
prepared  to  devote  its  last  drop  of  blood 
rather  than  suffer  a  precedent  to  stand 
upon  the  British  annals  of  an  ignoble  sur« 
render. 

Sir,  an  important  subject  of  enquiry,  as 
I  mentioned  at  my  out-set,  still  remains— 
the  transactions  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
cause  of  the  detention  of  the  troops.  If  I 
there  have  been  guilty,  let  me  there  ako 
be  the  only  sufferer. 

Sir,  there  is  a  famous  story  in  antient 
history,  that  bears  some  analogy  to  my 
circum^tAnces ;  and  when  allusions  tend  to 
excite  men's  minds  to  exertions  of  virtue 
or  policy,  1  shall  never  think  them  pedantic 
or  misplaced.*  The  event  I  mean  hap« 
pened  in  an  age  when  Roman  virtue  was  at 


*  It  had  been  mrattnnect  in  a  forimr  debate, 
that  references  to  ancient  lii^torv  oarried  snme* 
times  ai^  air  of  pedantry  and  ware  seldom  ol  use^ 
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its  herslit.    It  was  th^  wherein  Manlixft 
d!evotea  his  son*  dnd  the  firsC  DeditB  de- 
moted himself.    A  Roman  army,  shut  up 
by  the  Samnites  at  Caodtum,  wi^e  obliged 
tb  surrender  their  anas,  and  to  submit 
to  the  more  ignominious  condttloYi  (^pass* 
ing  under'  the  yoke  of  the  enemy.    Th* 
consul  who  had  commanded  thenr,  pro- 
loosed  in  the  senate,  to  break  the  treaty' 
iS^heneby  the  army  was  lost  to  the  state,  and 
to  make  him  in  p^erson  thef  expiation^  by 
landing  himf  bound  to  the  enemy  to  svJter 
death  at  their  hands.    In  one  point  of 
view  the  fr^ent  case  extremely  differs 
from  the  eiample;  because  by  the  treaty 
et  Saratoga  the  army  was*  sa^ed  to'  the 
gtBte^    It  18  the*  non-comph'ance  wift  pub* 
'  Kc  faith  thai  atone  can  lose  it — and  here 
the  parallel  will  hold ;  if  I  hafve  been  in^ 
strumentad  to   the  loss  of  those    brave 
troops  since  the  treaty,  I  am  as  Culpable 
^  if  I  hadiost  them  by  the  treaty,  and 
/Ought  to  be  the  sacrifice  to  redeem'tbem. 
Sir,  this  reference  may  appear  vain- glo- 
rious.   It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
exists  in  these  times  public  spirit  seribusly, 
to  emulate  such   examples.     I   perhaps 
irhould  6nd  myself  unequal:  but  others, 
who  are  most  ready  to  judge  me  so,  must 
at  least  give  credit'to  one  motive  for  stat- 
jirg  the  parallel — that  I  am  too  conscious 
of  hmocence  to,  apprehend  there  is  the 
feast  risk  of  being  etposed  to  the  trial. 
Sir^  I  have  only  to  return  my  sincei^est 
thanks  to  the  House  foi'  the  patience  with 
whitn  they  have  endured  so  long  a  trespass 
upon  their  time*,  and  to  Join  my  hearty 
Cdncurren'ce  with  tlie  other  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  in  fkviour  of  the  am<*ndment. 
Lord"  George  Germain  sdid,  the  hotf. 
gentleman  seemed  desirous  of  an  explana- 
tion* to  three  circumstances',  which   he 
would  readily  give  him.    As  to  the  con- 
Sdential  letter;  it  was ,  accidentally  put 
among  the  official  letters,  and  by  that 
means  was  sent   by  die   clerks,   among 
other   papers,    for  in^hich   he   was  very 
aorry.    With  respect  to  M.  St.  Lut,  that 
gentleman    had    introduced    himse^   to 
Kim,  as  a  man  who  had  performed  great 
services  at  the  head  of  the  savages ;   and 
in  conversation  with  hirt,  he  had  been  told, 
Aat  the  general  (Burgoyne)  was  a  fine 
oflh^er  with  the  regulars,  bMt  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  like  the  savages,  nor  di)}  he 
cake  the  proper  steps  to  retain  their  good- 
will :  that  he  was  "  un  brave  homme,  mais 
lourd  comme  un  AUemand"—^  very  brave 
man,  but  as  heavy  as  a  German !  As  tb 
hia  not  hatmg  at^eeis  to  hn  soTfteign, 


thefef'weref  va(rious  precedents  forOe 
fosal,  ti>I  hts  eonidoct  had  andergonc 
ihHitary  enrqoiry.  His  lordship  com 
that  as  military  men  were  the  most 
judges  to  decide  in  the  preaent 
he  did  not  see  the  propriety  of 
interfbnng  in  it  ae  all. 

Mr.  CortrttoaU  was  likewise  of  opanoil^ 
that  parSament  were  incompetent  jti^g# 
of  the  matter  then^  before  the  House.     ** 


The  Attorrteif  Oentral  said,  tbef 
dbtfdned   one  enquiry   isto   the  ma 
which  had  been  sufficient  for  Ae  Home 
form  an  opkiion  on  the  matter;  for 
part,  he-  had  formed  one,  thoo^  he 
not  declare  it. 

Mr.  (jr^t7t/2f  wished  to  revive  the 
n^ttee  on  the  state  of  the  nadon,  and 
the  Canada  papers  might  be  laid 
them. 

Mr.  F&t  sdd,  tftfe  papers  might  hr 
iSerred    to    a   new  committee,  whidi 
,  woidd  prefer,  because  he  hoped  the 
resolutions  would  not  be  passed :  he 
fbr  a  thotfough'and  complete  investii    ' 
he    was  apprehensive  that  opon 
questions  being  asked,  the  spirit  of  i 
hon.  general  woidd  lead  him  to  go  ' 
the  i&tail  fsr  hi^  own  jusdficatian, 
from  his  openness  and  camSoor,  he 
to  state  the  motion  so  as  to  take  m 
pertythe  whole  unreserved 
these  melandioly  events*    If  a 
should  revive  the  former  subject,  he 
lay*  c^en  the  dark  and  shamefiil 
against  positiVe  facts,  which'  passed 
committee,  uttder  the  banneis  of  ari 
lord  over  the  way,  (lord  O.  Gendii 
All  the  hopes  he  now  had,  were,  that 
HousjEf  had  not  yet  sanctified  the 
tions  of  that  committee ;  tfiere  were 
three  times  the  number  of  mensben 
sent  thaA  there  wec&  upott  a  focmer  a 
8ion,.aDd  he  hoped,  tney  wwiM  Ml  gi| 
quite  the  length  of  the  former 
The  surrender  of  the  army  v 
worthy  alderman  had  said,  ignomicu^ai 
this  cotmtry,  wiboever  might  be  the 
sion  of  that  ign<Nniny,.  whether  the 
or  the  ministry. 

Sir  IV.  Mef^dUh  said,  that  ui  bon.  geii 
tleman  (Mr.  Wilkes)  had  crtmoialedllj 
a  cruel,  manner  an  unfortunate 
and  made  use  of  injurious  and 
expressions  againsr  an  officer  of  ^Biaa^ 
fished  merit,  who  had  ventured  lm\ 
m  the  bravest  manner^on  many  oi 

Earl'  Nugent   said,  there  was  ntft 
least  blame  any  where  in  his  opioion, 

8^  series  df  tmgxpect^  r^eifl8>  whidi  wcrt ' 
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le  nuui  who  shrinks  from  it^  and  aTails 
knseir  of  an  unjust,  partial  acquittal, 
ast  be  guilty. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  that  he 
ever  was  personal  in  the  House,  never 
f  any  conduct  of  his  merited  such  an  at- 
ick;  he  despised  that  hem*  member,  but 
ould  level  himself  with  his  wretched 
^racter  and  malice ;  old  as  he  was,  he 
ould  meet  that  fighting  gentleman,  and 
I  revenged.  He  was  interrupted  by  a 
y  of  Order  in  the  House,  and  general 
nifusion. 

The  Speaker  said,  if  the  House  would 
ipport  him,  he  would  keep  order.  A 
7  of  Chair,  chair. 

Lord  North  admitted,  that  lord  G. 
lermain  had  been  out  of  order,  what  fell 
om  him  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
aestion.  It  was  a  personal  attack  on  an 
idividual,  and  therefore  out  of  order. 

Mr.  LuttreU  said,  he  would  not  be  bul- 
ed  out  of  the  privilege  of  a  member  of 
lat  House ;  he  had  a  right  to  speak  his 
mtiments  publicly  and  fully  on  a  public 
baracter.  The  sentence  of  -the  court- 
martial,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  2nd, 
ifs  a  public  record,  relative  to  a  man  in  a 
ttblic  post  of  trust,  which  required  spirit, 
ifial,  abilities,  and  integrity,  and  many  es- 
ential  qualities,  as  requisite  in  a  war  mi- 
JMter  as  in  a  general.  He  had  not  alluded 
a  the  noble  lord's  private  vices  or  virtues, 
od  if  he  could  be  conceived  out  of  order, 
a  to  the  question,  it  could  not  imply  that 
nblic  charge  of  the  minister  was  a  private 
tereonality. 

-  Mr.  LuttreU  took  an  opportunity,  in 
be  confusion  of  debate,  to  attempt  to  get 
>ut  of  the  House,  to  avoid  being  compelled 
D  promise  not  to  resent  lord  George  Ger- 
D&in's  personal  abuse  of  him,  but  the 
Speaker  gave  orders  to  the  Serjeant  at 
Urms,  to  stop  Mr.  LuttreU,  and  bring  him 
0  his  seat. 

The  Speaker  then  said,  that  words  of 
leat  having  dropped  from  two  honourable 
netnbers,  m  the  course  of  the  debate,  he 
oust  require  them  to  stand  up  in  their 
places,  and  give  the  House  an  assurance 
liat  the  matter  should  go  no  farther. 

Lord  G.  Germain  said,  if  he  had  said 
iky  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  said  in 
iie  House,  he  was  sorry  fox  it,  and  hoped 
ihe  House  would  excuse  it.  He  acknow- 
6dged  he  wa^  out  of  order. 

Mr.  LuttreU  was  then  called  upon.  He 
iud,  if  after  being  insulted  for  doing  his 
iuty,  he  was  to  be  committed  for  deliver- 
the  sentence  of  George  the  Snd,  he 
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should  prefer  being  committed,  to  giving 
up  the  privilege  of  parliament,  and  pro- 
mising to  take  no  notice  of  a  personal  at- 
tack, not  founded  upon  public  opinion, 
upon  any  sentence,  upon  any  trial,  and 
hearing  epithets  made  use^  of  against  him, 
which  was  meant  as  personal  as  they  ap- 
peared ;  he  should  give  no  other  answer^ 
and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the.  House. 

Several  members  rose,  and  a  dispute  en- 
sued, whether  lord  George  had  made  suf« 
ficieiit  apologies  or  not,  and  a  motion  Vaa 
made  about  eleven  o'clock,  by  Mr.  BuUer, 
'*  That  the  hon.  Temple  LuttreU  be  im- 
mediately taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms.''  Disputes  continued 
till  past  twelve,  in  which  sir  James  Low- 
ther,  sir  G.  Yon^e,  Mr.  Howard,  and 
others,  were  of  opmion  that  the  privilege 
of  parliament  woj^ld  suffer,  if  Mr.  LuttreU 
was  committed  upon  the  present  facts  be* 
fore  the  House;  and  drew  a  distinction 
between  public  and  private  charges.  Mr. 
BuUer,  Mr.  Onslow,  aiid  many  members 
on  that  side,  thought  lord  George  could 
not,  in  honour,  make  further  apologies, 
and  were  therefore  for  committing  Mr. 
LuttreU. 

Mr.  LuttreU  stood  up,  and  said  that  be- 
ing again  informed  by  the  oldest  membera 
ot  parliament  from  every  quarter  of  the 
House,  that  no  pubUc  business  whatever 
could  go  on  tiU  this  altercation  was  set- 
tled, and  being  resolved  to  abide,  at  all 
events,  by  his  privilege  of  parliament,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  second  the  motion  for 
his  immediate  conmiitment;  that  by  his 
absence  the  House  might  proceed  on  a 
ouestion  of  great  importance  to  every  mi- 
litary man,  and  to  the  whole  nation ;  and 
that  as  parliament  had  but  a  few  days  more 
to  sit  before  its  prorogation,  and  still  more 
weighty  afikirs  of  state  remained  for  their 
discussion,  it  was  necessary  to  discharge 
this  dispute,  he  would  make  no  apology  for 
public  severity  of  language,  but  an  apology 
he  must  seek  for  personal  insult  to  him- 
self. 

"  Upon  this,  Mr.  LuttreU  was,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
going  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  when 

Lord  George  Germain  rose  to  make  a 
second  apology,  which  was  fairly  and  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  the  hon.  gentleman^ 
for  certain  improper  words,  which  the  no^ 
blelord  had  addressedto  him,  in  the  warmth 
of  debate,  and  from  feeUng  himself  hurt 
by  the  charges  stated  agamst  him- 

Mr.  LuttreU  (hen  said,  that  now  the 
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Houae  were  satisfied  tbat  sufficient  apole^ 
was  made  for  the  personality  they  had 
heard  spoken  against  hinii  he  shbuld,  out 
of  respect  to  the  House,  comply  with  iheir 
injunctions,  that  it  should  go  no  further ; 
and  begged  leave  once  more  to  observe, 
that  what  was  said  by  him  of  the  noble  lord 
was  meant  as  public  matter,  not  as  private 
abuse  or  enmity. 

The  previous  question  was  put  on  Mr. 
Yyner's  motioni  and  carried  without  a 
division. 


Abmissiok  of  Strangers  into  th^ 
House  of  Commons — Publication  of 
THE  Debates.]  May  27.  Sir  f .  /. 
0efix  observed,  that  the  members  of  that 
House  were  very  improperly  treated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  bemg  associated  with 
every  stranger  that  was  promiscuously  in- 
troduced either  by  the  peers  or  the  door- 
keepers. They  were  obliged  to  stand, 
and  run  the  danger  of  having  their'pockets 
picke4-  as  had  in  more  than  one  instance 
occurred  this  session.  Considering  how 
very  difierehtly  the  members  of  that  House 
were  treated  in  this,  he  thought  it  became 
them  to  assert  their  dignity,  and  establish 
a  perfect  equality  between  them.  The 
House  unanimously  concurred  with  the 
hon.  member,  and  hoped  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  next  session  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter for  their  consideradon. 

Mr.  TtmpU  LtdtrtU  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction that  the  standing  order^  which 
had  been  exerted  the  day  before  to  exclude 
itrangers  from  the  gallery,  was  again  re* 
laxed.  That  circumstance  induced  him  to 
depart  from  the  intention  he  had  otherways 
formed,  of  putting  every  atanding  order 
that  existed,  no  matter  now  troublesome, 
into  execution.  He  considered  it  as  the 
right  of  his  constituents,  that  they  should 
have  admission  to  see  die  proceedings  of 
their  representatives,  and  whenever  that 
right  was  invaded  he  would,  if  he  could 
not  prevent,  at  least  make  them  repent 
it 

Lord  Ongley  complained  bitteriy  that 
the  debates  of  that  House  should  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  news-papers.  He 
saw  them  daily  misrepresented,  as  party 
opinion,  favour,  or  disgust,  directed ;  «nd 
it  Was  for  that  reason  that  he  wished  the 
gallery  to  be  shut  against  strangers.  He 
would  be  happy  if  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made  totally  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  their  debates. 

Mr.  Temple  LuUreU  replied,  thai  now 
indeed  they  spoke  out>  imd  avowed  their 


Debate  on  Mr.  Hatilet/^s  Motion  [ 

reason  for  excluding  strangeft.  Thii 
suspected  before  to  have  beea  their 
tives,  notwithstanding  the  many 
they  had  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
determined  him  in  his  conduct  He 
it  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  ^ 
constitution,  that  the  people  should  be  tosi 
quainted  intimately  with  the  condnctiC 
their  representatives.  The  news-papoif 
were  the  only  cliannels  of  convejanoc 
and  he  declared  fot  his  own  part,  dnt  i 
such  a  measure  was  adopted,  be  wwdl' 
dare  to  inform  his  constituents  of  tbepiik 
ceedings  of  parliament 


Debate  on  Mr,  Hartle^^t  MotumtfiF 
puHing  a  Stop  to  the  War  in  Ameriou^ 
And  against  the  ProrogaHon  of  Pak 
meni.']  May  27.  Mr.  Daind  Hartley  mitt 
The  motion  which  I  shall  offer  to  voa  is* 
day  requires  little  explanation,  ana  I  hop 
the  House  will  think  that  it  requim  m 
apology.    If  I  thought  that  it  could  ooai* 
biy  admit  of  any  debate,  that  the  Ham 
before  their  prorogation  should  Qudtta. 
sort  of  recapitulation  of  the  objects  wbidt 
have  been  adopted  as  the  ultimate  cad  d 
all  our  labours  during  this  session,  Imig^ 
trouble  you  with  some  arguments  to  isdiiea 
your  compliance.    But  as  the  system  tf 
conciliating  America  by  those  reasosiUe 
concessions  which  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  have  been  many  years  plesdkf 
for,  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Bdintaii> 
tration  themselves,  I  could  wish  to  fix  tte 
sense  of  the  House  and  of  the  public  It 
perseverance  in  the  same  dispositioo,  wi 
that  they  should  publish  to  the  fshtk 
world  that  the  change  in  their  conduct  las 
not  arisen  from  any  temporary  csprK% 
but  from  a  sedate  and  considerate  rcviet 
of  past  measures  respecting  America,  ssi 
a  firm  conviction  of  their  injusticeaod  foDfi 
thtn  producing,  as  the  fruit  of  tbat  cosnD' 
tion,  a  total  reversal  of  them.    It  certaislf 
may  fkll  out,  that  the  concessions  now  oh 
fered  to  America,  may  not  be  received  n 
they  would  have  been  some  time  s^ 
when  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  ss 
strenuously  contended  that  some  oftn  d 
concession  and  accommodation  should  be 
made  to  them :  that  it  is  possible  that  ddi 
may  happen,  will  be  allowed  by  those  «1» 
are  most  sanguine  in  their  expectations  rf 
success  from  the  commissioners.    For  i^ 
own  part,  I  am  perfectly  dear,  that  dw 
voyage   will   be   totally   fruitless.    Tl* 
terms  which  you  now  offer  might  hsfi 
served  to  have  brought  on  a  trealj  of  s^ 
coounodation  if  they  had  been  ofetp 
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me  tiiae  ago;  for  instance^  when  the 
Ue  lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Treasury,  of- 
red  what  was  called  his  conciliatory  pro- 
tition,  but  a  fallacious  indecision  has  ac- 
•npaDied  eyery  measure  that  has  been 
ken  towards  the  recovery  of  the  afiec- 
ms  of  America  by  any  proceedings  of 
itice  or  moderation.  For  these  reasons 
incipally  it  is,  that  I  offer  this  motion  to 
HI  to-day,  to  signify,  that  you  are  hear- 
y  bent  upon  accomplishing  the  great  ob- 
Ct  of  reconciliation;  that  you  value 
ace  above  every  other  consideration; 
A  if  any  rubs  should  happen  in  your 
esent  plan*  to  declare  to  all  the  world. 
It  you  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
I  Majesty  in  any  further  conciliatory 
easures  which  may  be  necessary  to  give 
icacy  to  your  pacific  intentions.  I 
before  move, "  That  an  humble  Address 
I  presented  to  his  Majesty  to  represent 
nis  Majesty,  that  the  great  and  impor- 
Dt  events  which  have  come  to  the  public 
ftice  since  the  commencement  of  the 
esent  session  of  parliament,  both  with 

ysct  to  the  state  of  the  American  war, 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  France 
wards  Great  Britain,  are  of  the  most 
maing  nature,  and  call  for  the  most 
eedy  and  prudent  counsels  to  put  a  stop 
the  progress  of  the  war  in  America,  as 
ell  as  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
assures  to  repel  any  hostile  attempts 
om  France.  To  assure  his  Majesty  that 
s  declaration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
:csent  session,  That  he  should  consider 
le  restoration  of  peace  in  America  as  the 
reatest  happiness  of  his  life,  and  the 
reatest  glory  of  his  reign— is  perfectly 
msonant  to  the  dispositions  of  his  faithful 
ommons :  and  tha  this  further  declaration 
I  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  ses* 
QD,  of  his  determination  to  maintain  and 
pbold  tlie  power  and  reputation  of  thn 
Mintry  in  respect  to  all  foreign  nations— 
not  less  satisfactory  to  them,  as  the  na- 
ooal  honour  must  ever  be  as  dear  to 
iem  as  it  can  be  to  his  Majesty  himself. 
0  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  those 
ro  points  of  restoring  peace  in  America, 
ad  of  maintaining  the  national  honour  in 
)e  sight  of  all  foreign  powers,  are  the 
Barest  to  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  Com- 
Mmy,  and  that  they  will  never  relax  from 
arsuing  them  with  sincerity  and  ardour 
D  they  shall  be  fully  and  effectually  ac- 
omplished.  That  his  faithful  Commons 
%  lei^ve  to  express  these  sentiments  in 
^  most  public  manner  to  his  Majesty, 
rith  this  view,  that  there  may  remain  no 
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doubt  or  suspicion  In  the  minds  of 'any 
persons  in  America  of  their  sincere  desire 
tor  the  restoration  of  peace,  which  they 
valup  and  prefer  above  all  other  conside- 
rations whatsoever  ;  and  for  which  purpose 
they  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  his 
Majesty  in  any  further  conciliatory  mea-  ' 
sures  which  may  be  npcess^ry  to  give  ef- 
ficacy to  their  intentions;  and  that  it  may 
be  luiown  at  the  same  time  to  all  foreign 
powers,  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain stand  always  prepared,  upon  all  just 
and  necessary  occasions,  tp  resent  every 
insult,  and  to  repel  every  attack  upon  the 
dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crown  and  upon 
the  national  honour.*' 

Sir  George  Satile  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  North  heartily  concurred  in  the 
motion* 

Mt*  Grenville  thought  the  words  ^  any 
further  conciliatory  measures''  were  very 
loose,  and  might  be  construed  to  include 
the  independency  of  America,  which  he 
was  not  for  allowmg.  He  must  therefore 
wish  that  either  those  words  might  be  to- 
tally left  out,  or  others  inserted,  restrain- 
ing this  approbation  to  such  measures  as 
were  consonant  to  the  act  appointing  com-  ' 
misdoners. 

Earl  Nugent  was  for  having  the  motion 
negatived  as  it  stood. 

Lord  Newhaven  opposed  the  motion; 
saying,  he  would  never  agree  to  it,  as  he 
suspected  independence  to  America  lurk- 
ing in  some  comer  of  it*  That  he  had 
supported  government  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  with  a  view  to  recover  America 
from  its  unhappy  delusion.  That  he  had 
never  wished  to  enslave  America,  but 
ardently  wished  they  should  continue  sub- 
jects to  Great  Britain  as  free  as  himself, 
with  the  fullest  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  British  constitution ;  but  that  he 
would  never  give  a  vote  to  render  them 
independent,  or  suffer  them,  while  the 
power  of  this  country  existed,  to  extort 
It  by  rebellion.  He  would  be  bold  to  say, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  King, 
Lords,'and  Commons,  to  give  independence 
to  one  part  of  the  British  dominions  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  re^U  He  lamented, 
that  there  was  an  end  to  all  government 
in  this  country ;  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
stood  still,  and  that  the  constitution  reeled 
to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man. 

Sir  George  Savile  jocosely   observed, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  constitution 
should  reel,  seeing  that  our  administration  ' 
had  been  drunk  these  four  vears. 

Sir  W.  Meredith  said,  that  whiether  or 
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not  the  motion  went  so  iar  as  to  offer  in- 
dcpendeoce,  it  was  a  certain  known  truth 
that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  America  to 
insist  on  it.  The  religion,  language,  cus- 
toms,  manufactures,  and  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, would  naturally  invite  a  connection 
'  between  them  and  us.  France  and  her 
l&ws  were  odious  to  them.  Extreme  dis- 
tress was  the  only  tie  that  united  America 
with  France.  The  independence  of  Ame- 
rica would  only  be  of  service  to  a  few  of 
the  rulers.  The  people  at  large  would 
suffer -by  it.  It  was  as  inconsistent  with 
their  interest  to  desire,  as  it  was  with  our 
honour  to  grant  it.  The  mean  conces- 
sions of  ministry,  he  fe£fred,  would  not  be 
accepted.  Propositions  of  reconciliation 
with  a  people  who  had  been  so  ill  used,  in 
order  to  have  effect,  should  come  from 
men  in  whom  that  people  could  have  a 

E roper  confidence,  not  from  those  who 
ad  so  long  harassed  and  deceived  them. 
The  friends  of  the  motion  perceiving, 
that  if  the  question  was  put,  it  would  be 
negatived,  strongly  solicited  Mr.  Hartley 
to  withdraw  it ;  which  he  consented  to. 

May  28.  Mr.' Datdd  Hartley  rose  and 
said:  I  propose,  with  your  permission, 
this  day,  to  offer  the  following  motion  to 
the  House:  '<  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  intreat  his 
Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
not  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  but  that 
he  will  suffer  them  to  continue  sitting  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  forwarding 
the  measures  already  taken  for  the  Resto- 
ration of  Peace  in  America ;  and  that  they 
may  be  in  readiness,  in  the  present  critical 
situation  and  prospect  of  public  affairs,  to 
provide  for  every  amportant' event  at  the 
earliest  notice.*'  This  motion  was  ori- 
ginally a  part,  and  intenSecjl  to  have  been 
subjoined  to  the  motion  which  I  offered 
yesterday  to  the  House ;  but  as  this  pro- 
position was  independent  of  the  other,  I 
was  induced  to  separate  them,  to  accom- 
modate myself  to  the  sentiments  of  some 
hon.  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  give 
their  assent  to  the  declaratory  Address, 
but  not  to  the  proposition  of  keeping  the 
parliament  any  longer  sitting.  The  per- 
son to  whom  I  more  particularly  allude,  is 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Trea-* 
sury,  to  whom  I  beg  leave  to  return  my 
best  thanks  for  his  support  of  my  motion 
yesterday,  though  it  was  ineffectual.  There 
18  no  obligation  that  I  could  feel  more 
sensibly,  because  there  is  nothing  that  I 
have  so  much  at  heart  as  cultivating  and 


improving  every  possible  oppattooitj 
restoring  peace  between  this  coontryi 
America.    I  am  very  confident,  that  At 
day  will  soon  come,  when  the  House  vS 
regret  having  been  so  touchy  upon  efa| 
proposition  that  has  but  the  shadov  tt 
American  independence.     It  is  vaot  if 
prudence  in  the  extreme  to  become  noie 
and  more  attached  to  impossibilities,  ii 
proportion  as  they  become  more  erideoAr 
so.    The  Americans,  you  all  knoi^,  area 
fact  independent.    If  you  regret  that  i 
dependence,  you  have  your  ministen 
to  thank  for  that  event.    By  their  ad?ioe 
and   persuasion,    his    Majesty  and  tis 
House  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  aB  th 
petitions  and  applications  firom  Ameiiea 
for  redress  of  grievances.    Bat  you  wosH 
at  that  time  offer  no  other  terms  tfaan  id* 
conditional  submission,  the  only  aiten^ 
tive  to    which    is    independence.    Yoff 
force  is  now,  in  all  eflfect,  defeated  k 
America.     One  army  entire  is  taken  pri» 
soners.    The  force  which  remains,  b  m 
far  from  being  adequate  to  the  coaqoeit 
of  America,  that,  I  fear,  it  will  find  grot 
difficulty  even  to  defend  itself.    The  ai- 
nisters  of  this  country  first  introdopedih 
reign  forces  into  the  contest.    The  Asa^ 
ricans  have  now  in  their  turn  called  iai 
foreign  power  to  their  aid.    Weknovliiit 
a  Frencn  fleet  of  12  or  14  ships  of  the 
line  (and,  as  report  says,  with  3,000 kad 
forces  on  board)  has  sailed  these  six  veeb 
from  Toulon  to  their  assistance.    Tha 
see  what  a  situation  your  remaintD|  amf 
will  soon  be  in.    The  whole  force  of  Ame- 
rica augmenting  and  triumphant,  agaost 
a   brave,   but    diminished    and  deiefied 
array,  for  the  ministry  have  taken  no  cue 
to  send  them  sufficient  succours.    Tboe 
are  the  events  which  are  coming  upoo  m 
without  delajr.    Let  me  then  a^,wbe«r 
this  be  the  time  to  be  prorogued  for  sni- 
mer  amusements ;  or  rather  ought  we  net, 
at  such  a  moment,  to  redouble  our  anzie^ 
and  attention,  to  provide  ^  ne  quid  detzK 
menti  capiat  res  publica." 

Another  argument  that  I  would  ofler  to 
ou  against  a  prorogation  is,  that  we  vatj 
e  found  watchful  upon  our  post,  as  tk 
guardians  of  this  country,  to  be  in  renfi- 
ness  to  receive  at  the  earliest  moineot,the 
report  from  the  commissioners,  who  ire 
gone  to  ofier  a  treaty  to  America.  Itbink 
we  may  be  but  too  well  assured  what  dot 
answer  will  be.  Can  it  be  believed  tbit> 
nation  who  renounced  the  goveromeot  ■ 
this  country,  and  asserted  their  indepo* 
dence  even  as  a  challenge  to  yoa  tf« 
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sars  ago,  when  you  made  the  great  and 
rmidable  attack  upon  them,  being  then 
ithout  allies  ;  can  it,  I  say,  be  conceived 
lat  the  same  people,  having  now  success- 
illy  asserted  that  independence,  and 
ttng  triumphantly  in  possession  of  it, 
ith  ibreign  alliances  for  their  farther  sup- 
nt,  now  that  your  force  is  but  little  better 
lan  totally  defeated,  should  for  no  reason, 
id  from  no  necessity,  relinquish  that 
tuation  of  independence,  which  you  can- 
»t  wrest  from  them  ?  It  is  an  impossible 
cpectation.  The  declaration  of  indepen- 
ence  has  not  only  passed  in  Congress, 
at  every  province  has  adopted  the  new 
overnment  of  independence ;  and  almost 
rery  individual  upon  the  continent  has 
ken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  re- 
Mctive  new  governments.  Besides  these 
roofs,  which  I  think  can  hardly  be  called 
resumptive  pVoofs,  because  they  amount 
»  a  certainty,  we  have,  however,  recent 
nd  positive  proofs  which  lately  arrived 
rom  America.  I  mean  the  resolution  of 
be  Congress  of  the  22d  of  November, 
*777,  which  runs  to  this  effect:  **  Re- 
lolved,  that  all  proposals  for  a  treaty  be- 
ween  the  King  or  Great  Britain,  or  any 
if  his  commissioners,  and  the  United  States 
ii  America,  inconsistent  with  the.indepen- 
|ence  of  the  said  states,  or  with  such  trea- 
ties or  alliances  as  may  be  formed  under 
their  authority,  will  be  rejected  by  Con- 
fess." These  are  the  considerations 
which  induced  me  to  offer  you  the  motion, 
which  1  did  yesterday.  I  am  confident 
that  you  have  sent  your  commissioners 
apon  a  needless  errand,  and  that  they  will 
return  with  a  refusal ;  for  which  reason,  if 
I  could  have  had  any  influence  with  the 
House,  I  would  have  recommended  to 
them  as  a  preparation  for  such  an  event, 
to  have  come  to  a  declaration,  that,  pre- 
ferring peace  above  every  other  conside- 
Rition,  Uiey  would  have  been  ready  to  co- 
operate with  his  Majesty  in  any  farther 
conciliatory  measures,  which  might  be 
necessary  to  give  e£Bcacy  to  their  pacific 
intentions. 

If  any  man  were  to  put  the  question  to 
ine,  what  should  we  do  in  the  present  cir- 
'eumstances  of  our  affiiirs  ?  if  my  motion 
<^  this  day  were  to  be  complied  with,  I 
confess  I  snould  be  put  to  a  great  difficulty 
to  give  him  an  answer.  But  this  is  an 
^ditional  reason  for  taking  the  wise  and 
prudent  advice  that  parliament  upon  con* 
cultation  might  afford.  The  point  of  in- 
dependence is  over ;  do  not  deceive  your- 
#elv«s  upon  that  subjcsirt*    Caa  you  break 
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the  alliance  between  France  and  Atnerica  ? 
Certainly  not.  America  will  be  faithful 
to  her  alliances.  Remember  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  the  ministry  of  this  coun« 
try  which  has  driven  them  into  those  al* 
liances.  These  points  are  fixed;  I  know 
they  are.  }  have  had  some  means  of  in- 
formation authentic  upon  these  subjects, 
that  I  am  bonfident  I  am  not  deceived.  If 
as  a  private  person,  I  might  give  an  opi- 
nion, I  would  endeavour  to  obtain  your 
consent  to  the  following  terms,  as  the 
basis  of  a  negociation.  1  have  the  strongest 
reasons  to  know  that  this  country  will 
never  get  better  terms  of  treaty.  1  have 
explained  the  reasons  of  my  conviction 
to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  have  laid 
before  them  the  following  heads  of  neso- 
ciation,  as  the  result  of  the  best  opinion 
and  expectation,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
case  presents :  Th^t  America  be  declared 
independent:  That  Great  Britain  and 
America  shall  agree  mutually  not  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  offensive  tcr  eadi  other: 
That  an  open  and  feee  trade  shall  be 
established  between  Great  Britain  and 
America:  That  a  mutual  naturalization 
shall  be  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  America :  That  commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed on  each  part,  to  negociate  -a 
loederal  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  North  America. 

Sir  George  Savile  seconded  the  motion. 
No  person  offering  to  answer,  the  Speaker 
was  proceeding  to  put  the  question.  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  applied  to  the  Treasury- 
bench,  to  know  whether  the  King's  ser- 
vants meant  to  agree  to  the  motion  ?  In 
which  case  he  said  he  should  give  the 
House  no  trouble:  that  otherwise  he 
thought  himself  pledged  to  deliver  his 
sentiments.  The  call  was,  "  Go  on  ;"  and 
General  Burgoyne  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows:' 

-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  gentleman,  upon  the 
expediency  of  parliament  beine  ready  sit- 
ting to  deliberate  upon  the  nrst  intelli- 
gence that  may  arrive  from  ybur  commissi 
sioners ;  that  argument  has  already  been 
too  ably  enforced  to  require  a  second: 
neither,  Sir,  aAer  so  long  an  indulgence 
as  I  received  in  a  former  debate,  snail  I 
again  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  debt  they  owe  to  national  jus- 
tice and  policy,  upon  the  subject  of  en- 
2uiry :  though  the  generals  Howe  and 
^arleton  may  be  expected  every  day ;  and 
it  was  upon  their  absence  alone,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  House  seemed  disposed 
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to  postpone  so  important  and  necessary  a 
duty.  But,  Sir,  I  shall  rest  solely  upon  a 
view  of  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
as  universally  compulsive  upon  the  under- 
standing, in  favour  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed. While  an  enemy  is  prepared  upon 
the  neighbouring  coast,  and  perhaps  is  at 
this  hour  embarKing,  diffidence,  oespon* 
dency,  and  consternation,  are  evident 
among  great  part  of  the  people.  A  more 
fatal  symptom  prevails  among  a  greater 
part ;  a  torpid  indifference  to  our  impend* 
mg  fate.  Men  dare  not,  or  will  not,  look 
into  their  desperate  circumstances.  God 
grant  that  general  panic  be  not  the  result 
of  all  these  demons^trations  !  for  panic  is 
incident,  upon  some  occasions,  to  those 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
bravery  upon  others. 

The  salvation  of  the  country  depends 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  some 
part  of  government.  The  ministry  have 
It  not ;  the  whole  nation  see,  or  think  they 
see,  their  insufficiency.  I  mean  not  to 
apply  these,  words  grossly  or  virulently; 
there  are  among  them  many  to  whose  per- 
sonal qualities  and  talents  I  bear  respect, 
and  to  none  more  than  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue-ribbon.  Bat  talents  are  re- 
lative to  times ;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to 
say,  that  men  well  qualified  for  negocia- 
tion,  finance,  or  the  smooth  curra:kt  of  go- 
vernment, may  be  totally  unfit  for  their 
stations,  when  the  crisis  requires  instant 
resource,  decisive  counsel,  animating  ac- 
tion. That  these  are  notoriously  wanting, 
the  best  friends  of  the  ministers  shake  their 
heads  and  confess.  Is  there  a  man  of 
common  sense  and  common  spirit  in  the 
country,  that  does  not  stand  confounded 
and  agnast  at  the  late  supineness  ?  that 
does  not  think  the  heralds  ought  to  have 
accompanied  your  coach,  Sir,  when  you 
carried  up  the  Address  of  the  Commons ; 
and  that  the  declaration  of  war  at  St. 
James's  gate  should  have  accompanied  the 
answer  from  the  throne  ?  *'  Be  patient,'' 
wje  are  told ;  **  France  may  repent ;  Spain 
yet  speaks  us  fair,"— Sir,  to  be  patient  in 
our  situation  is  to  be  abject :  our  pusilla- 
nimily  gives  tenfold  increase  to  our  na^ 
toral  weakness.  Faience  in  private  life, 
under  affliction  or  disease,  the  strokes  of 
fortune,  or  the  band  of  heaven,  is  a  virtue 
of  lovely  hue;  but  political  okluring — 
taaaely  to  suffier  provocation  and  injury, — 
Che  most  wanton  insult  tiiat  ever  was  of- 
ftfed  to  a  nation, — I  mean  the  message  of 
the  Fsench  ambwiador : 


^ 


——— »  Tom  tky  cww|>lmiiM  dtfre^ 
"  Patience,  thoo  jovos  tod  roee4J|^*d 
**  Aad  there  look  grim  as  hdl.** 

It  will  be  difficult  to  those  who  are 
conversant  in  history,  and  accurate  in  oIn 
servation,  to  point  out  examples,  when^ 
afler  an  alarm,  the  spirits  of  men  have  tov 
vived  by  inaction.    This  nation  is  imt  i 
the  state  of  a  garrison,  whose  out-posts 
abandoned,  whose  saJlies  are  stopt, 
who  are  to  combat  in  the  body  of  the 
for  their  last  stake.    I  do  not  ai^, 
men  have  not  fousht  desperately  m  aad^ 
situations  \.  but   then    they    have    bee^l 
brought  to  extremity  by  a  pn^ression  of^ 
conflicts,  and  have  seen  great  examples  ta'^ 
raise  and  stimulate  their  public  pnosionfc 
I  know  of  no  great  exertions,  where  dv  I 
govemmg  counsels  have  shewn  apprehcB* 
^ion  and  terror,  and  consequent  coj 
at  the  outset.    The  success  of 
measures  to  restore  an  anny  i^er  a 
is    almost   invariable  ;    ancient 
abounds  with  examples;  in  our  own 
they  are  freouent^     When  general  Bari 
manzoff  found  the  Russians  impreaaed  wih ! 
apprehensions  of  the  Turkish  caxaliy,  li^.^ 
first  measure  was  to  lay  aside  the  ose  sf ' 
chevaux  de  frize,  and  to  encan^ 
entrenchments.    The  revival  of  the 

ral  spirit  of  a  state  depends  apon  the 

principles.  We  need  not  look  abroad  fir ' 
examples ;  we  have  a  more  strikii^  oae  t^ 
home  than  foreign  annals  can  prooace,  k 
that  immortal  year,  1756,  the 
meat  of  the  earl  of  Chatham'a 
tion«  The  most  glorious  tribute  we 
pay  to  his  memory^  is  to  follow  hb 
pie.  Let  ministers  visit  his  remains,  vUs 
yet  above  sround,  and  catch  wiadan^  as4 
vigour,  and  virtue  from  tjie  view,  £M  ha 
keep  fleets  at  Spithead  to  prevent  mm 
sion  ?  Did  he  fear  to  trust  the  intnnal4^ 
fence  of  the  nation  to  her  own  fiODa?  M^ 
Sir,  your  navy  was  employed  in  nfli  iwiic 
operation  in  every  quarter  of  the  gMt; 
and  the  nation,  supported  by  a  joat  ooa^ 
denca»  were  ten  tames  stronger  after  tia 
dismission  of  the  Hanoveriana  ttid  &[h 
sians  than  before.  Every  ship  becane  a 
fleet,  every  r^iipent  felt  kself  an  host 

We  have  now  a  brave  admiral  rifiDg  H 
Spithead,  who  knows  the  way  to  _ 
iavaskm  by  seeking  the  enemy  at  a 
tance.    His  share  of  glory  in  the  * 
of  Conflans  is  on  the  miada  of  his  foUewcB^ 
you  cannot  gratify  him  or  them  aoaie  tiaa 
to  give  them  a  second  occasion,  aad  by 
the  same  means,  to  save  their  cowaliy. 
The  brother  of  that  adniiral,  a 
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11  House,  (general  Keppel)  bred  abo 
the  best  scbools  of  his  professioo,  is  se» 
md  in  comaumd  on  sbore,  and  second 
>  <g)e  who  needs  no  other  praise  than  that 
I  was  the  favourite  (lord  Amherst)  and 
e  friend,  and  the  confidential  executor 
^the  arduous  plan  of  the  great  statesman 
ailaded  to.—- Let  these  men  be  ossisted 
Ui  national  M>irit,  and  England  is  not  to 
\  subduedj  while  a  river  or  a  hiO  remains ; 
ithout  sudi  spirit,  another  battle  of  Has- 
igsmay  make  another  Conquest 
Sir,  I  repeat  tliat  the  best  hope  of  ge- 
tting aiM  diffiisittgthis  genuine  strength 
*  the  mind,  to  which  arms  and  treasure 
e  but  inadequate  substitutes,  depends 
wn  the  presence  of  parliament,  ^  to 
ovide  (according  to  tne  words  of  the 
otion)  for  every  important  event  at  the 
riiest  notice,"— Tostrengthen  the  crown. 
It  b^  adulatorv  addresses,'  but  by  such 
cssional  sanctions,  as  would  give  fresh 
d  extra-energy  to  its  power,  pending 
fe  emergency  that  might  require  it:  to 
pport  public  credit,  in  union  with  the 
^  of  London,  not  only  by  common  en- 

rments  of  faith,  but  by  acts  of  quick 
encouraging  efficacy  towards  Indivi- 
isls,  who  might  n(My  risk  their  all  tn 
e  cause :  but  above  all,  in  full  numbers 
td  by  general  continuance,  to  exhibit 
emselves  to  the  world  a  true  represent- 
ire  of  a  determined  people  attacked  in 
eir  vitah ;— to  prove  that  they  are  not 
be  seduced  from  their  duty  by  the  al- 
rements  of  pleasure  or  personal  interest. 
It  have  fortitude  to  await  the  approach 

the  enemy,  as  the  Gauls  were  awaited 
'  the  senators  in  Rome;  and,  if  need 
ire,  to  receive  death  in  these  seats,  to 
re  example  and  fire  to  their  surviving 
untrymen.  Sir,  a  parliament,  thus  in- 
ired,  (the  occasion,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
ience,  would  give  the  inspiration)  would 
read  immediate  and  extensive  venera- 
m  and  influence.— Faction,  in  thb  great 
y,  if  faction  there  is,  would  be  no  more ; 
ijorities  and  minorities  here  would  be 
(t  in  unanimity  for  the  public  safety  ;-^ 
e  King's  name,  thus  supported;  would 

in  truth  a  tower  of  strength  ;  and  the 
ring  attempts  of  the  enemy  would  only 
id  to  the  present  glory  and  future  sta- 
lity  of  the  state. 

Sir,  these  are  mv  sincere  sentiments; 
d  for  this  free  delivery  of  them,  I  doubt 
tthat  I  shall  read  in  the  morning  papers  of 
•morrow  that  I  have  thrown  myself  into 
3  arras  of  opposition.  I  am  conscious  I 
ver  did  so  true  a  service  to  the  king  and 


to  the  country  as  I  do  in  the  part  I  now 
take ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  idle  com- 
menta  of  the  day,  I  trust  that  with  the 
req>ectable  part  of  the  public,  if  the  term 
*  opposition'  is  to  imply  blame,  it  will  be 
applicable  mkj  to  the  rejection  of  this  mo-* 
tion.  If  the  kind's  ministers  take  the  lead, 
and  exercise  their  persuasion  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  hold  them  to  be  opposers  of  nation- 
al spirit,  opposers  of  public  virtue,  opposers 
of  tne  most  efficacious  means  to  save  their 
country.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  take  up  this  lan- 
guage upon  so  pitiful  a  motive  as  personal 
resentment*  Government,  whoever  are 
the  ministers  to  conduct  it,  shall  have  ray 
voice  when  my  conscience  directs  it.  That 
I  think  myself  a  persecuted  man,  I  avow ; 
thfit  I  am  a  marked  victim  to  bear  the  sins 
that  do  not  belong  tome,  I  apprehend; 
bat  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  stood 
the  frowns  of  power  for  parliamentary 
conduct ;  and  whatever  further  vengeance 
may  be  in  store  for  me,  I  hope  I  shall 
endure  it  as  becomes  me.  I  am  aware  that 
in  far  better  times  officers  have  been  stript 
of  their  preferments  for  resisting  the  pos- 
sessors of  that  bench.^-They  cannot  take 
from  me  an  humble  competence;  they 
cannot  deprive  me  of  a  qualification  to  sit 
here;  th^  cannot  strip  me,  I  trust  they 
eannot,  of  the  confidence  <yf  my  consti- 
tuents to  seat  me  here ;  they  cannot  strip 
me— -I  am  sure  they  cannot-— of  principle 
and  spirit  to  do  my  duty  here.  I  never 
was  more  excited  by  these  motives,  and  I 
never  can  be  more,  than  upon  the  present 
occasion  to  give  my  vote  in  support  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Righy  ridiculed  the  extraordinary 
mode,  as  he  called  it,  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  the  last  speaker,  that  every  man  i^bo 
opposed  the  present  motion,  or  his  parti- 
cular opinions,  was  an  enemy  to  public 
virtue.  He  begged  leave  to  differ  from 
the  hon.  gentleman,  for  he  always  under- 
stood that  free  debate  and  liberty  of  free 
judgment,  was  the  very  essence  of  that 
House.  The  only  argument  used  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  for 
preferring  an  adjournment  to  a  proroga- 
tion was,  that  parliament  might  be  sitting, 
and  ready  to  assist  with  their  counsels, 
when  an  account  mi^ht  be  supposed  to 
arrive  from  our  American  commissioners. 
If  this  was  all  the  hon.  gentleman  meant  to 
take  by  his  motion,  it  was  in  (act  already 
complied  with ;  there  was'  a  law  in  being, 
by  which  the  crown  was  enabled  to  call  the 
parliament,  in  case  of  actual  invasion  ov 
rebeUion.    It  was  acknowledged,  and  had 
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not  yet  been  contradicted,  that  a  rebejIioD  |  When  that  event  todc  pkccy  if  the  Wi 


was  existing ;  consequently,  though  terms 
of  conciliation,  or  actual  refusal  on  the 
part  of  America  should  be^received ;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  such  intelligence, 
the  convening  of  parliament  should  be- 
'come  requisite,  his  M^esty  would  have  it 
in  his  power  to  call  it  together  within  the 
time  stated,  which,  he  believed,  on  all 
hands,  would  be  confessed  to  be  sufficiently 
early  to  provide  almost  gainst  every  pos- 
sible exigency.  The  adjournment  was 
only  matter  of  form,  llie  Speaker,  it  was 
true,  and  the  officers  of  the  House,  would 
be  obliged  to  attend  at  certain  stated  pe- 
ciods ;  but  he  was  certain  it  would  be  only 
to  meet,  in  order  to  adjourn ;  for  he  would 
not  be  able  to  procure  a  regular  atten- 
dance, ot  indeed  any  attendance.— He 
then  proceeded  to  personalities  against  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  He  said 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  had  no  right  as  such 
to  speak,  much  less  tP  vote  in  that  House. 
He  expressed  a  wish  to  be  tried.  The 
hon.  gentleman  knew,  when  he  desired  a 
trial,  that  he  could  not  be  tried ;  he  was 
upon  parole;  he  was,  as  a  prisoner. under 
that  parole,  not  at  liberty  to  do  any  one 
act  in  hi^ersonal  capacity.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  hon.  gentleman  »iould  be 
tried  and  found  guflty,  who  could  punish 
him?  No  one  certamly.  A  prisoner  is 
always  bound  to  his  first  engagement,  and 
amenable  to  the  stipulations  of  those  who 
have  prescribed  the  terms.  To  Calk,  there- 
fore, of  trial,  without  the  power  to  punfsh, 
was  a  farce ;  the  power  to  try,  implied  the 
power  to  punish ;  or  such  a  power  meant 
nothing. — Take  the  matter  in  another  point 
of  view:  the  affair  of  Saratoga  had  been 
tdready  enquired  into  and  decided  upon. 
He  denied  both  tho^  assertions.  What- 
ever steps  had  been  already  taken  in  the 
business,  implied  neither  condemnation 
Aor  acquittal.    He  wished  to  be  under- 


stood, that  there  was  a  fault  somewhere ;  mistake  upon  which  the  learned  gentfe^ 
and  he  would  never  allow,  though  there 
was  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one,  144 
td  44,  that  what  the  House  determined  on 
that  occasion,  was  either  an  acquittal  or 
condemnation  of  those  who  planned,  or 
those  who  executed;  he  was  satisfied  it 
was  not.  A  British  army  was  lost,  the 
blame  must  rest  somewhere ;  the  present 
was  not  a  proper  time  tp  enquire,  because 
all  the  parties  could  not  be  present,  and 
because  at  no  time  was  that  House  com- 
petent to  such  an  enquiry.  It  must  be 
.  #6nt  to  a  militaiy  tribunal,  where  the  hou. 
gentleman  would  be  tried  by  his  peers. 


nourable  genUeman  should  be  hononnh^] 
acquitted,  then  it  might  beconae  a  pnpei 
subject  of  parliamentaiy  enquiry.  Ti( 
therefore,  tke  arrival  of  all  the  pvtia 
concerned,  and  the  dischai^e  of  the  ham^ 
gentleman  from  his  present 
should  take  place,  and-  in  conseqaeoce  of 
that  he  should  be  acquitted,  the 
which  were  committed  to  hia  charge  codi 
never  become  a  matter  of  state,  or  be 
tated  in  that  House. 

Mr.  T.  Totonshend  condeoined  the 
of  proceeding  recommended  by  the  hm. 
speaker,  as  destitute  of  spirit.  He  di 
proved  of  all  examination  into  private  dtt^ 
racters.  He  was  severe  on  what  he  caQel 
the  illiberal  ity  of  the  hon.  gentlemao  l» 
the  unfortunate  general,  who  was  laboa^ 
ing  for  the  dearest  thing  a  soldier  can 
sess,  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  Wedderbmrusai, 
the  motion  was  unnecessary,  as,  by  lan^ 
during  the  American  rebellion,  the  Kbf 
could  call  the  parliament  in  14  days, 
withstanding  a  prorogation ;  which  cn 
a  new  session,  in  which  even  recent  Ad^ 
.may  be  repealed.  He  then  took 
to 'propound  doubts  relative  to 
Burgoyne's  capacity  to  vote  in  pariii* 
ment;  and  he  argued  them,  at  leogll^ 
with  visible  preparation  auid  much  leu 
ing.  He  referred,  very  particulariy, 
the  story  of  Regidus ;  and,  to  make  thft 
cases  parallel,  stated  the  general  as  a 
mon  prisoner  of  war  (the  ConventioD  of 
Saratoga  being  now  broken);  that, 
sequen(ly,  he  was  not  sui  jurU^  butlfe 
present  property  of  anotlier  power,  fit 
insisted,  with  stdl  less  expression  of  dook^ 
that  the  general,  under  \m  present  oUh 
gations,  was  incapacitated  from 
any  civil  office,  and  incapable  of 
arms  in  this  cotmtry. 

General  Burgo^ne^  in  reply,  stated  tki 


man's  argument  was  in  a  great 
founded,  namely,  that  the  Convention  w 
broken,  and  that  the  general  was  uate 
the  usual  restrictions  of  a  prisoner  of  v& 
The  Convention  was  declared  by  the  Cm* 
gress  not  intended  to  be  broken,  on 
part,  though  the  execution  of  it  was 
pended.  The  general,  therefore  i 
that  he  was  under  no  other  obligatiai^ 
than  that  specified  in  the  Conventi«% 
<<  not  to  serve  in  America ;"  and  that  d 
his  parole,  '*  to  return  at  the  demand  d 
the  Congress,  and  due  notice  given :"  AH 
in  this  country  he  was  firee  to  ezerdseka 
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Igbto  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier;  that, 
bould  the  enemy  land,  though  the  present 
liflfii?our  might  preclude  him  from  the 
locDDQand  which  his  rank,  and  some  ex- 
lerience,  might  entitle  him  to,  he  trusted 
he  King  would  not  refuse  his  request  to 
ike  a  musket  in  defence  of  his  country. 
le  proceeded  to  argue,  that  even  upon 
be  supposition  that  the  learned  gentle- 
Ban's  position  had  been  true  in  its  full 
xtent,  and  that  he  had  been,  directly,  a 
risooer  of  war  under  parole,  he  should 
lOt  have  been  incapacitated  from  acting 
I  parliament ;  and  in  answer  to  the  pre- 
edents  brought  from  remote  ages,  he  pro- 
laced  one  of  a  present  member  (lord 
\  Cavendish),  who,  when  a  prisoner  in 
'Vance,  after  the  action  of  St.  Cas,  and 
tpon  his  parole  in  England,  sat  and  voted 
A  parliament.  That  noble  lord,  upon 
[oitting  France,  had  asked,  whether  any 
estraint  in  that  respect  was  meant?  as 
le  should  certainly  vote  for  every  measure 
bat  could  distress  the  enemy.  He  was 
old,  that  they  should  as  soon  think  of  re- 
training him  from  getting  a  child,  lest, 
rben  it  came  to  maturity,  it  should  do 
bem  mischief. — The  general  proceeded 
0  observe,  that  the  cases,  in  point  of  ex- 
4enation,  were  precisely  the  same;  for 
bat  before  he  ietlt  the  army,  it  had  been 
titimated  to  him,  that  there  were  piersons 
D  Boston,  who  doubted  whether  he  should 
tot  be  restrained  by  parole  from  taking 
ny  part  in  parliament,  at  least,  when 
America  was  concerned ;  that  he  came  to 
n  explanation  with  those  entrusted  with 
he  sentiments  and  powers  of  the  Con- 
[ress ;  and  declared,  that  if  such  restraint 
ras  intended,  he  would  remain  and  die  in 
hat  country,  rather  than  return  home. 
Phe  idea  was  abolished ;  nay,  more,  it  was 
xpressed,  that  the  friends  of  the  Congress 
onceived  rather  advantage  than  injury 
rom  the  general's  presence  in  parliament ; 
hat  they  wished  for  peace  upon  proper 
trvtiB ;  that  they  were  persuaded,  the  ge- 
leral,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  wi>hed  the 
ame ;  that  they  belieyed  he  had  honour 
^  speak  'truth,  and  that  truth  would  con- 
iuce  to  that  desirable  end. 

Sir  //•  Hoghion  thought  the  business 
hould  be  suspended  until  the  difficulty 
bspecting  the  general  should  be  settled. 

iThe  Speaker  said,  it  was  not  a  matter 
€  doubt.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
rgued  upon  a  supposition,  that  the  hon. 
[eneral  had  not  received  so  extensiye  a 
«rmission  as  he  standing  in  hb  place  had 
■firmed  he  possessed.    As  this  assertion 
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could  not  be  disputed,  there  could  not  be 
a  doubt  of  the  non.  general's  right  to  his 
seat. 

After  this  explanation,  the  Solicitor 
General  acknowledged  that  no  doubts 
remained  as  to  the  general's  rights ;  and 
the  House  were  unanimous  in  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  Fox  confessed  he  saw  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  for  adbpting  the  mea- 
sure of  the  address,  and  not  one  against  it. 
Remembering  how  fatal  the  last  long  re-> 
cess  had  been«  he  could  not  conceire  how 
any  man,  in  the  least  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  could  think  of  trusting 
again  to  the  management  of  the  ministry. 
At  the  very  instant,  when  the  House  were 
about  to  think  of  a  conciliatory  plan,  it 
was  adjourned  for  more  than  six  weeka  , 
[the  Christmas  recess^  and  in  that  fatal 
time,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  ? 
Though  they  knew  that  they  were  about 
to  yield  up  every  thing  they  had  before 
denied,  ana  by  the  intimation  of  which,  in 
due  time,  they  might  have  prevented  th^ 
effects  that  had  ensued,  yet  they  n^ver 
made  the  least  intimation,  but  gave  time 
for  France  to  conclude  a  treaty,  dt  which 
every  hope  of  bringing  America  back  to 
dependency  was  lost  for  ever.  They  filled 
up  that  space  in  levying  armies,  without 
the  knowledge  or  controul  of  parliament, 
and  for  that  reason  truly  we  were  to  trust 
them  again,  as  fully  and  implicitly  as  we 
should  do  a  majority  of  parliament. 
Ready  on  all  occasions  as  thlat  majority 
was  to  obey  the  will  of  the  minister— in- 
attentive and  negligent  as  some,  and  de- 
Eendent  as  most  of  them  were,  yet  still 
e  preferred  their  votes  and  measures 
to  tnose  of  the  administration.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  they  were  carry- 
ing on  war  at  this  very  time,  to  the  best  of 
their  understandings,  against  France  and 
Spain.  Looking  back  to  their  conduct, 
he  found  equal  reason  for  being  displeased 
with  their  understandings  here  too.  What 
stroke  had  they  struck  ?  or  what  active 
enterprize  had  they  executed  ?  They  had 
moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  and  they 
had  recalled  their  ambassador :  this  was 
the  extent  of  what  their  understandings 
had  produced.  In  more  than  two  months 
they  nad  been  able  to  execute  these  mighty 
objects,  and  their  understandings  assuredly 
deserved  credit  for  the  happiness  of  the 
contrivance,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  two  things.  It  was  aaid, 
by  a  learned  gentleman,  that  his  Majesty 
had  it  in  his  power  to  convene  parliametit 
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in  14  days ;  but  so  he  had  after  an  ad- 
journroent ;  and  it  was  better  to  trust  to 
adjournment^  in  this  case,  which  would 
certainly  convene  us,  than  toa  prorogation, 
which  might  not  do  so.  **  Aye,  but/'  said 
the  learnt  gentleman,  *'  by  a  prorogation 
we  shall  have  a  new  session,  and  then  we 
liiay  repeal  the  Acts  of  the  present." 
Then,  said  Mr.  Fox,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  we  are  to  repeal  the  Acts  of 
the  present  session.  ,That  learned  gen* 
^eman  is  the  key  to  the  cabinet ;  he  knows 
the  secrets  of  state,  and  he  says  we  must, 
in  the  next  session,  probably  repeal  every 
thing  we  have  done  in  the  present ;  he 
knows  that  the  propositions  of  peace  will 
not  be  accepteid;  he  is  not  sanguine 
enough,  to  flatter  himself  that  they  will ; 
he  knows  that  the  plan  b  inadequate  ; 
'the  concessions,  however  humiliating,  not 
f  ufficient ;  we  have  brought  ourselves  so 
low,  that  kneeling  before  them,  with  con- 
cession in  our  hands,  cannot  procure  us 
the  peace  we  pant  for,  and  we  must  repeal 
them  before  we  succeed.  I  agree  with 
the  learned  gentleman,  that  the  plan  we 
have  proposed  is  inadequate ;  but  if  in  the 
present  session  we  cannot  repeal,  we  may 
vary ;  and  as  we  do  not  mean  to  restrain 
the  Americans  in  any  degree,  the  variation 
that  majT  be  necessary  will  be  in  our  power. 
The  situation  of  his  hon.  friend  was  an  in- 
centive towards  continuing  the  session,  of 
the  most  powerful  nature.  The  hon.  ge- 
neral was  unfortunate—singularly  unfor- 
tunate; and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
House,  to  enquire  into  the 'causes  of  his 
misfortune,  and  charge  them  on  the  true 
author,  whoever  he  might  be.  It  was  to 
his  hon.  friend  a  matter  of  consolation, 
though  he  knew  him  too  well  to  suspect 
that  he  preferred  private  consolation  to  the 
good  of  his  country ;  yet,  he  said,  it  might 
console  him  to  think,  that  he  was  not  the 
.only  unfortunate  man  who.  had  served  the 
present  administration.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  every  man  who  had  served  them  to 
be  unfortunate.  Everv  officer  in  America 
was  an  instance  of  the  lact.  General  Gage 
had  not  reaped  any  laurels  in  their  service, 
Aor  had  Admiral  Graves  any  reason  to  re- 

ioice  at  his- success.  Sir  William  Howe 
lad  not  escaped  the  misfortunes  that  had 
overtaken  their  servants ;  though  crowned 
with  repeated  conquests,  he  had  lost  by 
his  success.  Lord  Howe's  character  could 
not  be  much  hurt  bv  their  insinuations, 
rancorous  as  they  had  been ;  but  he  had 
gained  no  additional  honour  from  his  ex- 
ploits in  their  service.    The 


manner  m 


which  the  other  gallant  officer,  sir  Gof 
Carleton,  had  been  treated,   needed  nt 
comment ;  it  was  upon  record,  end  wooll 
stand  an  example  in  future,  for  theia* 
struction    of  all    those    who    might  bt 
hazardous  enough  to  attempt  to  serve  tfadr 
country  under  the  auspices  of  men  iHw 
were  obliged  to  cover  their  ignorance  aoi 
inability,  and  screen  themselves  from  i|> 
nominy  and  contempt,  by  throwing  Uane 
upon  the  men  who  were  unwise  enooghts 
act  as  they  were  instructed.    The  ooMoi* 
ment  of  intelligence  delivered  to  tbe^ 
under  any  form,  was  criminal  to  the  higfaeH 
degree,  when  the  character  of  a  sddier  de> 
pended  upon  the  disclosm'e.     He  knev 
not  how  to  speak  of  their  conduct  and  pi»> 
serve  his  temper.    He  wondered  how  tke 
people  could  hear  of  it  and  withhold  tlidr 
resentment    He  could  not  avoid  adveit- 
ing  to  a  circumstance,  which  he  confesnl 
was  new  to  him.  It  was  a  subfect  of  pnis 
to  a  noble  lord,  whose  ingeniuty  he  sddoa 
had  cause  to  applaud ;  just,  however,  is 
merit  in  every  instance,  he  could  not  fai 
blind  to  it  in  this ;  where  inveotion  was  » 
rare,  it  was  politic  to  cherish  the  first  sp- 
pearance  of  it.    A  timely  attention  mi^ 
promote  its  growth,  as  good  husbandly, 
and  careful  cultivation,  made  even  a  bsna 
soil  fruitful.    The  noble  lord  in  th^  Mm 
ribbon    had    most    ingeniously     creslei 
a  new  spet^ies  of  oratory,  and  that  of  ss 
divine  and  specific  a  nature,  that  it  watf 
serve  every  occasion,  and  refute  eveiy  si^ 
gument.  When  we  attempt,  said  Mr.  Fsip 
tQ  charge  to  that  noble  lord's  negligenct 
or  inability,^  the  loss    of  America,  sad 
thereby  the  destruction  of  national  gnu^ 
deur,  national  interest,  and  national  aedi^ 
he  replies,  in  his  newly-invented  language^ 
'<  Well,  you  may  say  this,  and  say  tfaaf; 
but  I  do  say  again  and  again,  I  did  ool 
lose  America.''     This  reply  is  irrefbtafaia 
What  can  be  urged  against  it?  We  mot 
alter  our  accusation,  and,  instead  of  dirov- 
inff  it  on  the  noble  lord,  condemn  ^_ 
Washington,  as  the  onl v  cause  of  our 
ing  lost  America.    His  superior  abiiitis 
had  frustrated  every  effort;   we  did  A 
that  men  could  do,  but  he,  like  the  amtf 
Heaven,  overthrew  our  strength,  and  malt 
us  yield  to  hb  superiority.    Arguing  ii 
like  manner,  we  ought  to  say,  it  was  art 
owing  to  the  head  or  the  heart  oC  kiif 
James,  that  he  lost  the  crown  of  Gtetf 
Britain,  but  the  wickedness  of  the  tinea 
He  did  all  that  man  could  do,  but  his  ene* 
mies  were  the  more  powerful,  and  he  «■ 
forced  to  submit*    In  thesaineiiiaDDerji 
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le  fleet  that  sailed  six  weeks  ago  from 
le  port  of  TouIoD,  had  attacked  and  taken 
be  most  valuable  territory  of  the  empire, 
estroyed  our  fleet,  and  made  captive  the 
rmy  in  America,  we  must  not  condemn 
[ie  ministry  as  the  cause  of  our  misfor- 
anes ;  they  could  not  avoid  it ;  they  did 
n  that  men  could  do,  but  the  winds  of 
leaven  were  against  them,  and  the  winds 
f  Heaven  were  alone  the  destroyers  we 
light  to  condemn.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
irged  by  the  noble  lord,  that  it  is  not  po8« 
ible  for  administration  to  defend  all  our 
xtended  empire  from  the  encroachments 
f  the  enemy.  True :  but  is  there  any 
ne  part' of  the  empire  at  this  moment 
efended,  exceot  Portsmouth  ?  Have  the 
linisfry  put  their  own  defensive  plan 
1  execution  ?  Ridiculous  and  inadequate 
1  our  situation  as  a  defensive  plan  is,  nave 
liey  even  begun  upon  that  ?  Nature  has 
Bsisted  them  most  materially  in  this  task. 
[%e  Gut  of  Gibraltar  is  a  kind  of  general 
rotection  for  our  Mediterranean  domi- 
lions;  a  fleet  stationed  there,  prevents 
bose  of  our  enemies  from  sailing — and 
et,  so  blind  and  indifferent  have  minis- 
ers  been,  that  no  fleet  is  stationed  there 
br  that  purpose.  We  cannot,  as  the 
oble  lord  says,  number  ships  with  France 
nd  Spain.  This  superiority  is  multiplied 
ly  our  acquiescence.  It  is  not  the  greater 
lumber  of  ships  that  a  state  actually  pos- 
esses,  but  the  number  employed  in  action 
hat  constitutes  superiority.  If  France 
as  twelve  line  of  battle  ships  at  sea,  while 
re  have  forty-two  in  port,  she  is  superior, 
nstead  of  defending,  let  us  attack.  One 
;reat  stroke  of  policy  must  now  be  at- 
Bmpted,  as  one  great,  sudden,  unexpected 
trjoke  can  alone,  in  our  present  situation, 
ive  us.  Such  a  one  as  that  which  deter- 
lined  the  fate  of  the  last  war,  and  such  a 
oe  as  might  now  be  effected.  Need  I  say 
bat  the.  capture  of  the  Spanish  flota  would 
e  an  issue  to  the  conflict.  To  effect  such 
a  object,  the  hands  of  government  must 
le  strengthened,  great,  prodigious  sup- 
lies  must  be  granted,  the  nerves  of  war 
Bust  be  strained  to  their  extent,  and,  for 
hat  purpose,  this  House  must  and  ought 

0  continue  to  sit.    Money  will  be  wanted 

1  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  it  will 
tt  necessary  for  the  House  of  Commons 
D  find  it  somewhere*  Deplorable  as  our 
ituation  is,  it  is  nevertheless  not  desperate, 
or  Great  Britain  cannot  despair,  provided 
ter  ministers  are  as  able  to  plan  as  she  is 
o  execute. 

^rd  North  answered  particularly  to 


almost^  every  argument  of  the  opposite 
party.  General  Burgoyne  had  not  reason 
to  Bay  he  was  a  persecuted  man*.  That 
assertion  he  could  not  sit  and  hear,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  feeling  the  injustice 
of  it.  It  had  been  the  care  of  administra- 
tion to  cherish  his  merit;  they  saw  it  in  its 
growth,  and  reward  kept  pace  with  its 
progress.  If  to  be  raised  above  his  elder 
officers  in  the  service,  was  persecution,  he 
did  not  wonder,  considering  how  much  he 
had  been  persecuted,  that  he  wished  for 
more.  He  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  his 
political  opinions.  He  might  throw  him-  . 
self  into  the  arms  of  opposition,  without 
thereby  recommending  himself  a  bit  the 
more.  He  did  not  look  for  merit  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  House :  general  Bur- 
goyne  had  a  superior  claim  to  most  others, 
wherever  he  sat.  He  begged  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  before  him,  not  to 
level  his  satire  at  the  majorities  of  the 
Houses  of  t'arliament.  They  were  re- 
spectable, unbiassed,  and  confident  in  their 
conduct ;  he  paid  the  utmost  deference  to 
them,  but,  in  the  present  case,  he  truly 
thought  that  parliament  might  trust  as 
safely  to  the  ministry.  It  was  their  in- 
terest to  convene  them,  in  case  of  advice 
from  the  commissioners :  in  case  of  inva- 
sion ;  in  case  of  emergencies  that  might 
require  further  supplies.  It  was  their  in- 
terest, and  parliament  might  trust  them  at 
least  so  far  with  as  much  confidence  as 
they  would  majorities.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said,  we  were  not  vet  in  a  des- 
Eerate  situation;  the  assertion  did  him 
onour.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  superior 
understanding:  it  was  true-  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  echoed  an  assertion  he  had 
oflen  used :  <'  That  he  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  losing  America."  He  confessed 
he  had  frequently  said  so,  and  he  was 
ready  to  submit  his  conduct  to  parlia- 
mentary enquiry.  It  might  be,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  a  new  language,  and 
it  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting harsh  censures.  Was  it  so  much 
owing  to  his  im^bility,  negligence,  or  de- 
sign, as  to  the  inflammatory  conduct  of 
some  men,  that  we  had  lost  America  ?  He 
had  never  touched  on  that  point,  and  he 
wished  to  be  silent  on  it.  He  had,  on  a 
former  day,  given  his  opinion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  intercepting  the  Spanish  flota* 
It  would  not  be  honourable,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  be  politic.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  great  supplies 
must  be  granted,  and  the  utmost  efforts 
madci  even  this  summer;    He  hoped  they 
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Essay  on  Man,  his  last  wish  was  for  his  [  earl  of  Chatham.  The  farmer,  after 
country's  good,  he  instanced  his  last  words  ^— *  — -—s-"  •»—  !.-*—»«— i  k«  i*-  ^ 
to  his  son,  lord  Pitt,  when  that  young  no- 
bleman, previous  to  his  departure  for  Gi- 
braltar, was  taking  leave  of  his  dying  fa- 
ther, "  Go,  my  son,"  said  the  venerable 
patriot,  "  go  whither  your  country  calls 
you;  let  her  engross  all  your  attention, 
spare  not  a  moment^  which  is  due  to  her 
service,  in  weeping  over  an  old  man  who 
soon  will  be  no  more." 

Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Byng  both  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man,,  who, 
they  said,  had  raised  his  coimtry's  glory  to 
en  unrivalled  pitch. 

Col.  Barre  assigned  his  reason  for  not 
being  beforehand  with  Mr.  Townshend, 
and  making  the  present  motion  together 

with  his  motion  tor  a  public  funeral :  he 

aaid  that  the  task  had  been  assi^ed  to 

him,  because  in  his  professional  capacity 

he  had  acted  in  an  expedition  which  the 

noble  earl  had  planned.    He  knew  that 

glory  was  his  gnmd  object ;  and  that  if  it 

was  possible  for  his  illustrious  shade  to  look 

down  upon  earth  and  see  what  was  passing 

bere  below,  he  would  be  better  pkiised  at 

the  tribute  which  his  country  was  about  to 

pay  his  memory  at  his  funeral,  than  at  any 

provision  which  might  be  made  for  his 

children.    Avarice  haA  never  been  a  part 

of  his  character ;  if  it  had,  the  motion 

would  have  been  unnecessary :  he  had  had 

it  in  his  power  to  gratify  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, both  ambition  and  avarice;  but  he 

was  superior  to  such  considerations ;  and 

all  selfish  thoughts  were  buried  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  country's  glory,  which  was  in- 
timately connected  with  bis  own.     He 

was  possessed  of  the  happy  talent  of  trans- 
fusing his  own  zeal  into  the  souls  of  all 

those  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  carry- 
ing bis  projects  into  execution ;  and  it  was 

a  matter  well  knovm  to  many  officers  then 

in  the  House,  that  no  man  ever  went  into 

the  earPs  closet,  who  did  not  feel  himself, 

if  possible,  braver  at  his  return  than  when 

he  went  in.    He  begged  to  say  a  few 

words  relative  to  the  pension  which  the 

King  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  the 

earL    It  was  rated  at  3,000/.  a  year ;  but 

he  believed  it  to  be  only  nominally  so 

much,  as  he  had  reason  to  think  that  nob. 


first  campaign,  was  honoured  by  his 
mistress  with  the  ducal  carooet,  and 
5,000/.  a  year,  clear  money,  settled 
him,  payable  out  of  the  Post^ffice. 
in  1706  he  had  gained^  the  famous 
of  Blenheim,   the  manors  of  W< 
and  Wotton  were  granted  to  him,  sad 
palace  was  built  for  him  at  the  queen's 
pence.  '  When  he  lost  his  only  son 
marquis  of  Blandford,  the  queen  caused 
act  of  parliament  to  pass  to  settle  thei 
mily  titles  on  his  heirs  female  and  * 
heirs,  in  order  to  secure  to  his 
the  5,000/.  a  year  payable  to  the 
which  the  Marlborough  fiunil}^  ^^PH 
this  day.    These  were  the  princoy  i 
wards  which  that  great  officer  had  i 
for  his  signal  services  in  the  field;  whibt^ 
paltry  nominal  8,000/1  a  year  was  the  I 
substantial  one  which  lord  Chatham 
received;  and  yet,  who  would  say 
England  was  less  indebted  to  CF 
than  to  Marlborough  I    Upon  the 
he  felt  himself  carried  by  every 
tion  which  could  weigh  with  a  just, 
ful,  and  generous  mind,  not  only  to  i 
the  motion,  but  to  wish  most 
that  the  debts  affecting  the  estate 
discharged  by  the  nation. 

The  motion  was  carried  nenu  con* 


mig^l 


more  than  2,200/.  were  annually  received,  securing,  and  annexing,  the  same  to 

He  stated  the  debts  which  affected  tbe  earldom  of  Chiatham,  in  such  manne 

estate  of  the  earl  to  be  very  considerable ;  shall  be  thought  most  effectual  Jor^ 

and  the  income  of  the  young  lord  to  be  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  said 

consequently  small.  He  drew  a  comparison  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham." 

between  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the  duke 

of  Marlborpugl^,  ^d  those  given  to  the       May  21.    The  House  being  in  9 


May  20.  Lord  North  presented  the  I 
lowing  Message  from  his  Majesty : 
«  George  1L 

**  His  Majesty  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  Address  of  this  Hi 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
stow  some  signal  and  lasting  mark  of^ 
royal  favour  on  the  family  of  the  late 
liam  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham ;  and  bangi 
sirous  to  comply  as  speedily  1 
with  the  request  of  his  faithnil  Coi 
has  given  directions  for  the  granting  toi 
present  earl  of  Chatham,  and  to  ^  ' 
of  the  body  of  the  late  William  Pitt  to 
the  earldom  of  Chatham  shall  desce 
annuity  of  4,000/.  per  annum,  out  sf  1 
Civl  List  revenue :  but  his  Majesty, 
having  it  in  his  power  to  extend  the 
of  the  said  grant  beyond  the  tens  of 
own  life,  recommencis  it  to  the  Hook^ 
consider  of  a  proper  method  of  exi 
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tee  on  the  King's  Message,  Mr.  T. 
irnshend  moved,  **  That  the  annual 
B  of  4,000^  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, 
\  of  the  Aggregate  Fund,  to  commence 
n  the  5th  of  Jt3y  1778,  and  be  settled.in 
imost  beneficial  manner  upon  the  present 
I  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body 
the  late  William  Pitt  to  whom  the  earf- 
B  of  Chatham  shall  descend.' '  The 
lolution  was  agreed  to,  without  opposi- 
i:  and  a  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
thereon;  which  passed  the  Commons 
hout  debate. 

rfae  following  Petition  was  presented 
one  of  the  Sheri&  of  London : 

fo  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mona,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

^  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Citj  of 
London,  in  Common-council  as- 
sembled. 

I  Sheweth,  That  your  petitioners  humbly 
[leave  to  return  their  grateful  thanlu 
this  honourable  House  for  the  noble 
i  generous  testimony  which  it  has  borne 
he  services  and  merits  of  the  late  W. 
t,  earl  of  Chatham. 

^  And  your  petitioners,  with  all  humi- 
,  desire  that  their  zeal  may  not  seem 
Jeasing  to  this  honourable  House,  or 
interpreted  as  a  wish  in  your  petitioners 
vary  from  the  general  sense  of  their 
ntry,  as  expressed  in  the  late  votes  of 
\  honourable  House,  by  their  request- 
that  the  remains  of  Uie  earl  of  Chatham 
deposited  in  the  cadiedral  church  of 
Paul,  in  the  city  of  London. 
^  Your  petitioners  farther  represent  to 
\  honourable  House,  that  they  entirely 
the  delicacy  of  their  situation,  in  con< 
uence  of  the  several  measures  taken 
this  honourable  House,  but  hope  that 
Bvoorable  interpretation  wiU  be  put 
SI  any  particular  marks  of  gratitude 
1  veneration  which  the  first  conmiercial 
Kva  the  empire  is  earnest  to  express 
ards  the  statesman,  whose  vigour  and 
nsels  had  so  much  contributed  to  the 
tection  and  extension  of  its  commerce, 
order  of  the  court,  Rix.'^ 

iCr.  Dunning  expressed  his  approbation 
the  stile  and  purport  of  the  Petition. 

said  the  cjithedral  of  the  metropolis 
t  a  very  proper  place  for  depositing  the 
Kuns  of  a  man  who  had  raised  the 
imerce  of  the  city  to  an  envied  pitch 
greatness,  by  disabling  those  powers 
^  wished  to  crush  it.    If  the  prayer  of 

citi?e;ps  sboyld  be  granted,  he  would, 


either  this  session  or  the  next,  move  ^that 
the  monument  voted  to  be  erected,  should 
be  raised  in  St.  Paul's. 

Mr*  Rigbjf  said,  he  was  not  in  a  humour 
to  pay  such  a  compliment  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  as  to  separate  the  body 
from  the  monument,  which  according  to 
the  vote  of  the  House,  was  to  be  erected 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  would  boldly 
speak  his  sentiments  of  the  corporation, 
notwithstanding  the  looks  of  gentlemen 
near  him,  who  seemed  displeased  with  his 
opinion.  The  common  coundl  had  made 
free  with  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ^  and 
he  thought  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  make 
free  with  them.  His  respect  K>r  the  cor* 
poration  of  London  had  ceased,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  governed  by  the  most  opulent 
and  respectable  characters  in  it :  the  com- 
mon council  he  understood  intended  to 
assist  at  the  funeral ;  he  was  not  inclined 
to  indulge  them  in  their  wish  to  parade ; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  sense  rfboth  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  in  one  of  which  the  mo« 
tion  for  attendance  had  been  withdravrn ; 
and  in  the  other  rejected.  When  the  mo^ 
tion  for  a  funeral  was  made  at  a  late  hour, 
and  in  a  thin  House  when  gentlemen  were 
rather  unaware  of  it,  he  expressed  his  dis* 
approbation  of  it  as  an  empty  honour; 
atid  suggested  the  idea  of  a  monument  as 
a  lasting  homage  to  the  meAiory  of  lord 
Chatham ;  and  as  the  body  of  his  lordship 
had  already  been  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Abbey,  and  the  monument 
was  to  be  raised  there,  he  thought  it  most 
proper  that  the  remains  and  monument 
should  be  in  the  same-place. 

Mr.  Dunning  replied,  that  he  saw  no. 
impropriety  in  depositing  the  corpse  in 
one  church,  and  raising  a  monument  in 
another.  If  the  family  of  the  late  lord 
had  thought  proper  to  oury  him  at  Hayes, 
or  Burton  Pynsent,  he  did  not  imagine 
that  the  right  hon.  member  would  have 
had  any  objection  to  erecting  the  monu- 
ment in  Westminster-abbey. 

Mr.  T.  Totomhend  said  that  the  peti« 
tion  was  the  most  polite,  the  most  respect- 
ful, and  perhaps  the  best  written  that  had 
ever  been  laid  before  that  House.  He 
knew  from  the  very  lords  who  had  com- 
posed the  majority  who  voted  against  the 
motion  for  the  attendance  of  Uie  upper 
House  at  the  funeral,  that  they  did  at  the 
time  wish  for  nothing  more  than  an  unani- 
mous assent  to  the  motion ;  they  had  told 
him  that  such  was  really  their  wish ;  and 
that  they  had  opposed  it  merely  from  a 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
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lord,  that  might  receire  an  injury  in  the 

?ubiic  opinion,  if  after  an  order  of  the 
louse  a  few  peers  only  should  attend  as  a 
House,  which  must  have  been  the  case  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  major 
part  of  them  would  be  jn  the  country. 

Col.  Barri  said  the  House  had  not  been 
taken  unawares  when  the  motion  was  made 
for  lord  Chatham's  interment  at  the  public 
expence :  the  melancholy  event  which  had 
brought  on  that  motion  was  previously 
known  by  the  House.  The  funeral  pomp 
which  the  right  bon.  gentleman  aTOcted 
to  call  an  empty  vain  parade,  would  be 
productive  of  a  salutary  effect,  as  it  would 
sliew  the  enemies  of  this  country  that  the 
national  spirit,  in  some  measure  created 
and  always  cherished  by  lord  Chatham, 
was  not  extinct,  but  might  still  make  the 
oountry  VKtorious  over  all  her  foes.  The 
astonishing  disinterestedness  of  the  man 
required  every  mark  of  grateful  remem- 
brance which  a  generous  people  could  be- 
stow ;  though  he  had  passed  through  the 
highest  employments  ot  the  empire,  though 
he  had  enjoyed  the  most  lucrative  places 
of  the  nation,  though  he  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  secrets  of  the  state,  still  he 
had  had  virtue  enough  to  prefer  the  public 
good  to  his  own  personal  mterest,  and  de- 
livered up  the  posts  he  had  filled  with 
clean  hands,  and  retired  to  the  embraces 
of  a  pinching,  but  to  him  a  glorious  po- 
verty. When  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  have  resigned  all  his  places,  after 
displaying  as  much  disinterestedness  while 
he  possessed  them  as  the  noble  earl,  whose 
virtues  were  then  the  theme  of  panegyric, 
he  himself  would  move  ibr  similar  honours 
to  be  paid  to  his  memory.  At  this  cri- 
tical situation  of  affairs,  it  was  to  the  last 
degree  impolitic  to  hold  forth  any  lan- 

§uage  to  the  public  which  might  tend  to 
estroy  that  unanimity  which  was  at  this 
juncture  the  only  stay,  the  only  hope,  of 
our  political  salvation.  To  say  that  the 
poor,  the  low,  the  contemptible,  were  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  could  not  but  give  dis- 
gust to  those  respectable  characters,  in 
whose  hands  the  government  of  the  city 
now  is. 

Mr.  Righy  said,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  did  not  wish  that  sentiments  which 
were  none  of  his  should  go  out  under  his 
name  into  the  world,  declared  himself  un- 
daunted, though  such  a  formidable  phalanx 
was  drawn  up  against  him  :  he  denied  that 
he  had  insinuated,  that  the  government  of 
the  city  was  in  the  .hands  of  the  low,  the 
poor,  and  the  contemptible :  he  was  not 
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afraid  to  repeat  what  he  had  said;  it 
that  the  government .  of  the 
was  in  the  hands  of  improper 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen,  when  it  should  be  in  thcMSi 
traders:  the  aldermen  were  nov 
traders  but  politicians :  he  had  in  bis  d 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  of  veiv  pd 
landed  property  in  the  country,  vhoM 
that  very  circumstance  he  pronoooeeil 
be  unfit  for  the  office  of  an  aldoid 
though  in  every  otlier  respect  an  sitM 
character:  numbers  of  othen  he  cri 
point  out  in  the  same  predicament,  ij 
however  respectable  by  their  birth,  ci 
nections  and  fortune,  were  Dot,  in  hkm 
nion,  the  less  disqualified  for  a  *"«ip<3 
in  the  city.  When  he  had  expresasdl 
disapprobation  of  a  public  funeral  forli 
Chatham,  he  was  far  from  having  the  U 
disrespect  for  his  memory :  he  woddiH 
with  every  gentleman,  that  he  hadi 
cleanest  of  hands,  the  clearest  of  hoi 
the  most  upright  of  intentions,  aoli 
most  honest  of  hearts;  but  he  was sd 
opinion  that  a  monument  would  be  a  J 
lasting  honour  than  a  funeral;  sudd 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Hoqm 
that  day  provided  for  his  desceodd 
would  be  a  more  distinguished  mam 
national  regard  than  the  most  pooyJ 
funeral  rites  could  possibly  be.  As  tsi 
seeming  charge  brought  against  fuH 
b}^  the  creat  encomiums  nationally  dm 
the  memory  of  lord  Chatham  for  &•■ 
retired  with  clean  hands,  he  wis  J 
conscious  of  haviog  deserved  the  iosaa 
tion :  the  possession  of  the  secrets  of  41 
alluded,  he  supposed,  to  Change-aBet;! 
was  not  afraid  to  say,  that  he  bid  deMM 
to  any  man  who  could  bring  a  cM 
against  him  of  having  had  any  dealnng| 
the  Alley ;  or  having  purchased  a  ■■ 
guinea's  worth  in  the  stocks  ever  sioon 
became  paymaster-general :  if  any  m 
could  accuse  him  of  any  thing  ni^aefl 
ing  his  public  character  in  the  discbarM 
his  office,  he  desired  him  to  stand  Ml 
and  if  he  could  prove  his  accusatioM 
would  most  willingly  resign  his  office:  ■ 
he  was  sure  no  such  charge  could  be  ■■ 
against  him  ;  and  however  disagieeiMn 
was  to  his  delicacy  to  pronounce  hii4 
panegyric,  yet,  bold  from  cooscioisiH 
cence,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  sif^m 
he  possessed  as  honest  and  upright  s  hm 
and  had  as  dean  hands  as  any  mai  m 
heard  him.  "l 

Mr.  Burke  jmned  with  those  who  dM 
that  lord  Chatham^s  lemaios  m^ltf  I 


\ikfi  fti  1st  F^uVs :  that  spacioos  cdthe- 
0  #tf3  paDrticularly  calculated  for  taiena- 
Ms;  ft  was  no^  a  mere  dcsart,  while 
otminster-ahbey  was  over  crowded. 
t  dwelt  much  apxm  the  virtues  of  the 
Ut  lord;  and  though  he  knew  that 
te  had  befcn  some  shades  in  his  chia- 
fter^  for  It  was  in  some  degree  impossi- 
>  to  'be  in  nature  a  great  character  with- 
t  faults,  yet  they  were  so  brrghtened  by 
»  resplendem  ^ory  of  tiis  virtues,  that 
By  were  to  firm  now,  since  his  death, 
mctly  invisfble^  He  did  not  agree 
ih  tbe  nght  hon.  gentleman  that  pob'ti- 
019  were  unfit  for  the  govern  menl  of 
^  city:  the  city  politicians  had  before 
w  saved  the  city;  and  it  was  to  the 
nmess  of  theh*  polttrcs  that  the  House 
hed  iheit  existence;  that  a  sheriff,  a 
hrftege  singular  in  its  kind,  could  appear 
tiiehr  bar;  or  indeed  that  there  had 
en  any  parliamentary  bar  for  rhem  to 
pearr  at.  The  petitionn,  he  declared,  was 
n'dcd  in  a  manner  which  did  the  com- 
•ers  of  it  no  less  honour  for  the  patriotic 
d  respectful  sentiments  it  breatlied,  than 
rthe  elegance  and  heauty  of  the  stile  in 
iich  h  was  ivritten.  As  to  the  place  of 
b  earl's  interment,  he  hoped  the  House 
ni\d  not  interfere,  and  rob  his  family  o£ 
rigtft  pf  which  it  were  a*  species  of  sa- 
S^e  to  de'prhre  them — that  of  deposit- 
f  where  they  should  think  fit  the  re- 
rins  of  this  great  ancestor,  the  pride 
fi  boast  of  their  family,  and  the  source 
foture  emulation  to  glorious  deeds, 
di  stB  his  example  might  prompt  them  to. 
The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
hie. 
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Non-contents  16 ;  and  proxies  heing  cade'd 
fot,  the  proxies  for  the  origin^d  motion 
were  B»  against  it  4* ;  so  that  the  numbers 
for  t)ie  attendance  of  the  HoUse  of  Lords 
on  ihe  funeral  of  William  earl  of  Chatham, 
were  19,  l<^on-contents  20|  proxies  in« 
eluded. 


!Hftty  26.  The  House  agreed  to  present 
ntber  Address  to  the  King,  requesting 
I  Majesty  to  give  orders,  that^20,000^ 
^iaaued,  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  debts  of 
B  late  earl  o£  Chatham ;  and  to  assure 
I  Majesty,  that  the  House  would  make 
od  the  same*  The  request  was  ^onmlied 
th. 

TXebate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Chatham  An^ 
ity  Bill.']  May.  1 3.  The  earl  of  Shel- 
tme,  after  a  short  preface,  moved,  That 
e  House  do  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
illiam  earl  of  Chatham,  whatever  day 
»  Majesty  shall  appoint.  Lord  Dudley 
0Yed,  that  Ihe  debate  be  adjourned  till 
-tnofrowy  and  the  question  being  put, 
e  Contents  were  16,  Non-contents,  15. 
he  main  question  put  by  lord  Shelbume 
jng  now  put,  the  Contents  were  I69 
tVOL.  3UX.] 


June  2.  l!*he  drder  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  third  reading  of  the  BilU  in- 
titled,  **  An  Act  for  settfing  and  securing 
a  certain  annuity  on  tlie  earl  of  Chathan;, 
and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  tlie  late  Wil* 
!iam  Pitt  earl  of  Chatliam,  to  whom  the 
earldom  of  Chatham  shall  descend,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  eminent  services  perform^ 
ed  by  the  said  late  earl  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  public,*' 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  said,  he  was  conv< 
pelled,.by  his  duty  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  and  from  a.  regard  to  his  count rY» 
to  oppose  the  passing  of  the  BilL  His  ob- 
jection would  not  be  direct  against  the 
principle  of  providing*  for  the  family  of  the 
deceased  earl,  but  against  the  duration  of 
the  provision*  The  ground  of  objection 
was,  the  inability  of  this  country  to  in- 
crease the  additional  burthens  under  which 
it  now  laboured ;  the  immense  nationfl 
debt ;  the  great  interest  paid  to  the  pubUp 
annuitants ;  the  prospect,  nm  almost  Cer- 
tainty, of  a  foreign  war ;  all  these  furnish- 
ed the  strongest  incentive  to  public  econo- 
my. This  was  not  a  time  to  scatter  th^ 
national  treasure  with  a  profuse  or  care- 
less hand.  If  the  Bill  had  made  a  provi- 
sion for  the  present  noble  earl  and  his  de- 
scendants, he  should  not,  probably,  have 
opposed  it ;  but  it  was  framed  so  as  to  give 
the  family  a  .perpetuity  of  4,000^.  per  ann. 
Grants  in  perpetuity  were  taxes  m  perpe^ 
tuity  on  tiie  subject,  and  ought,  therefor^, 
to  be^cautiously  and  rarely  rati6ed  by  par- 
liament. The  people  were  already  taxed 
very  heavily,  and,  from  the  present  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs,  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  might  make  it  necessary  to  impose 
additional  burthens ;  on  which  %pecial  con- 
sideration, it  behoved  their  lordships,  as 
the  guardians  of  the  state  and  nation,  to 
permit  no  new  tax  to  be  imposed,  unlesa 
warranted  by  evident  necessity. 

He  disapproved  of  the  Bill  on<  another 
account,  that  of  precedent ;  as  it  woulcl 
open  a  door  for  applications  of  a  similar 
nature,  from  men  in  high  stations ;  from 
men  greedy  of  emolument,  who  would  be 
ready  at  all  times  not  to  rate  their  services 
at  their  true  value,  or  their  rewards  ac- 
cording to  the  abihties  of  the  state,  but  te 
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their  own  inordinate  desires,  and  the  means 
of  gratifying  them ;  or,  having  the  art  of 
rendering  themselves  popular,  without  per- 
haps a  tythe  of  the  deceased  earl's  merit, 
might,  in  an-  unguarded  moment,  procure 
similar  grants,  till  the  load  of  taxes  so 
Created'  would  become  insupportable.  His 
grace  said,  that  if  the  rule  of  rewarding 
men  in  perpetuity  was  to  prevail,  without 
disparaging  the  services  of  the  deceased 
earl,  there  would  be  found  several  persons 
now  living  of  equal  pretensions*  He  could 
name  more  than  one  man-  in  that  House — 
one  of  them,  a  noble  lord^  by  whose  valour 
and  skill  in  his  profession,  it  was  probable, 
tlieir  lordships  were  in  a  capacity  to  deli- 
berate and  attend  on  the  present  ciccasion 
Qord  Hawke.)  The  commander  of  our 
forces,  during  the  late  war  in  Germany, 
had,  besides,  performed  very  signal  servi- 
ces for  this  country ;  yet  neither  of  those 
gallant  commanders  had  annuities  settled 
Qpon  them  in  perpetuity.  He  was  not 
averse  to  the  principles  of  the  BOI,  and 
only  objected  to  the  manner  and  the  time, 
the  granting  a  perpetual  rent  charge  on 
the  eve  of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war : 
the  first  was  an  objection  he  would  not 
give  up ;  and  if  a  perpetuity  was  insisted 
on,  he  should  feel  himself  obliged  to  give 
the  Bill  a  direct  negative,  If^  therelore, 
the  present  Bill  should  pass,  the  public  fi- 
nances must  be  loaded  with  additional  bur- 
tliens,  which  it  was  by  no  means  in  a  state 
to  support ;  or  injustice  must  be  done  to 
those  of  equal  merit,  but  not  so  high  in 
parliamentary  favour.  If,  indeed,  the  re- 
commendation had  originated  with  the  so- 
vereign, it  would  have  come  prm>erly,  be- 
cause it  might  be  properly  restrained.  By 
this  reservation,  his  Majesty  would  have  it 
his  power  to  reward  proper  objects,  and 
keep  the  only  precedent  existing,  that  of 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  within  its 
proper  limitations.  His  grace  made  seve- , 
ral  other  observations,  u  which  went  sub- 
•tantialfy  Co  the  following  ^jveral  points :  to 
put  a  negative  to  the  Bill,  for  he  proposed 
no  amenddient;  to  suggest  the  impropriety 
of  making  it  perpetual,  while  his  arguments 
were  against  the  Bill  entirely :  to  shew  that 
Che  nation  was  not  equal  to  make  it  perpe- 
tual, while  he  seemed  to  wish  that  the  pro- 
▼ision  might  be  made  as  lone  as  the  title  of 
Chatham  continued  m  the  descendants  of 
the  living  earl ;  to  assert,  that  lords  Hawke, 
Amherst,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
end  some  others,  had  performed  as  great 
services  for  this  country  as  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham;  that  the  King  on  the  throne. 
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for  the  time  being,  was  the  best,  ori 
only  judge,  of  the  deserts  of  the 
of  the  public :   and  to  hint  to 
that  the  Bill  was  far  firom  being  aa 
able  present  at  the  Queen's  home. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon^  I  rise,  mjl 
to  express  my  concern  for  the 
that  has  been  given  to  this  Bill:  m 
sition  not  only  ill-founded  in  itseit 
fear,  is  not  much  to  the  honour  of 
House.  I  say,  my  lords,  that  thii 
tion  is  ill-founded ;  for  after  the  C< 
who  are  the  purse-keepers  of  the 
have  thought  fit  unanimously  to  ippiyl 
public  money  to  this  service,  oppodtioil 
this  ground  cornea*  with  a  very  ill 
firom  us.  But  what  is  the  reason  gheil 
the  opposition  ?  It  is  said,  that  the 
is  overloaded  with  debt,  and  cannot  I 
the  expence.  Indeed,  my  lords,  dm! 
weighty  reason,  if  it  were  better 
Look  into  the  papers  now  upon  jour  I 
you  will  there  find  millions  that  hare  1 
squandered  away.^  Look  into  yoor ' 
nals,  and  you  will  find  those  vexy 
derers  protected,  by  the  dead  maji 
this  House,  even  firam  censure, 
shall  we  turn  our  eyes  from  a  vidoosj 
fusion,  and  look  with  economy  npoo  ai 
tuous  applieation  of  the  public  mc 
No,  my  lord8,]et  us  not  by  such  a  < 
of  conduct,  expose  ourselves  to  so 
censure.  Sorry  am  I  to  find  a 
spirit  of  liberality  among  the  Co( 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  Lords; 
what  the  Commons  have]  done 
great  scale,  we  would  confine 
lesser  circle ;  although,  too,  m] 
object  of  their  bounty  is  one  of  the 
hers  of  our  own  bodv.  I  trust,  tht 
that  diis  motion  will  be  withdrawn ; 
may  not  be  said,  that  whilst  we  are 
pensions,  titles,  and  preferments  to 
who  deserve  the  axe  or  the  halter,  ni 
withholding  the  reward  of  services 
others,  who  have  a  claim  upon  the| 
to  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  B^eeA 
noble  earl  entirely  on  his  ideas 
public  economy.     He  was  perfectly 
fied  there  never  was  a  time  when 
into  the  expenditure  of  public  mooeyt 
become  more  necessary;    because  "^ 
never  was  a  period  at  which  public 
sion  was  so  much  countenanced; 
which  this  country  called  for  a  mom 
frugality.     He  thought,  however,  th^] 
the  conclusion  of  a  session  was  no 
time  to  set  about  a  reformation, 
endeavours  had  been  made  relative  to  I 
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bject,  but  they  were  al]  strangled  in 
nr  birth,  by  the  previous  question.  If 
e  noble  duke  was  nevertheless  serious  in 
t  opinions,  and  meant  to  abolish  sinecure 
kces ;  to  strike  off  additional  salaries,  &c. 
was  very  wiHing  to  co-operate  in  that 
siness  with  htm,  and  to  give  him  every 
iistance  in  his  power;  but  not  on -the 
Bsent  occasion,  when  their  lordships  were 
bating  upon  making  a  provision  for  the 
oily  of  a  man  who  had  rendered  auch 
:nflJ  services  to  this  nation.  Such  in- 
ncea  of  national  gratitude  were  neces- 
y ;  and  though  he  did  not  coincide  in 
inion^  at  all  times,  with  the  deceased 
rl,  he>c0uld  not  but  consider  him  as  a 
At  man,  and  a  public  character,  whose 
vices  were  well  deserving  that  tribute  to 
memory,  the  present  Bill  was  about  to 
f.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble 
I,  wrho  spoke  last,  that  the  present  set  of 
liaters  rather  merited  the  axe  or  halter, 
m  the  honours  and  rewards  which  had 
in  8o  profusely  lavished  upon  them ;  and 
'^  what  thev  possessed  already  was  not 
srned  sufficient :  for  one  of  them  (lord 
rth  )he  understood,  was  shortly  to  be  ap- 
nCed  to  a  sinecure  place  of  5,000/.  a  year, 
i  of  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  rorts, 
IS  the  noble  duke,  who  opposed  the 
ly  serious  ?  If  he  was,  why  not  promote 
enquiry  into  sinecure  places,  and  there- 
render  an  essential  piece  of  service  to 
country,  by  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
il  abolition  of  them  ?  This  would  shew, 
t  the  noble  duke  did  not  mean  to  use 
argument  of  public  economy  and  pub- 
inability,  only  one  way ;  that  his  oppo- 
Hi  was  to  thmgs,  not  persons ;  that  he 
I  solely  actuated  by  public  motives,  not 
rate  considerations :  in  short,  to  testify, 
t  as  he  knew  what  faction  was  capable 
doing,  he  was  resolved  to  prevent  its 
cts,  without  any  regard  to  persons  or 
tiesp 

the  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the  prin- 
ie  as  well  as  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  and 
Bot  approve  of  making  it  either  a  tem- 
ary  or  perpetual  provision.  He  did  not 
b  to  take  off  from  the  services  of  the 
eased  earl;  they  had  been  fully  ac- 
wledged  by  his  sovereign,  and  amply 
vided  for.  The  noble  earl,  when  he 
t  retired  from  office,  had  a  pension  of 
M/.  per  annum  settled  on  him  during 
ovm  life,  and  that  of  his  lady  and  eldest 
:  a  provision,  let  him  be  permitted  to 
P  fully  equal  to  the  services  performed 
the  deceased  earl.  In  a  few  years  af- 
raidsy  his  lordship  received  a  further 


mark  of  his  sovereign's  bounty,  by  betnff 
called  into  a  very  high  poi^t,  attendfed  with 
l^reat  emoluments  [Lora  Privy  Seal] ,  when 
It  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  ex- 
treme bad  state  of  health  rendered  him 
very  incapable  of  assisting  in  his  Majes- 
ty's councils.  Those,'het:ontended,  were 
fully  adequate  to  his  services.    The  only 

Erecedent  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
orough.  The  duke's  abilities  as  a  states- 
man and  a  general  were  conspicuous.  He 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  negoeiate 
and  settle  the  terms  of  the  Grand  AUiance, 
which,  in  its  progress,  afterwards  broke  the 
power  of  France,  and  aet  limits  to  the  am- 
bition of  Louis  li.  Yet  when,  by  his 
ereat  talents  for  negociation,  he  had  ef- 
fected so  desirable  an  event,  as  bringing 
Holland  and  the  German  powers  into  the 
alliance,  the  oueen  having  settled  5,000^. 
per  annum  aurirg  her  own  life,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commons  to  make  it  per- 
petual. Af^r  a  full  consideration  of  the 
message,  the  Commohs  refused  to  com- 
ply ;  and  it  was  not  till  four  years  after- 
wards, after  repeated  victories,  and  render- 
ing his  name  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  terror  to  France,  that  parlia- 
ment made  the  queen's  grant  perpeturi. 
None  of  their  lordships  had  a  fuller  sense 
of  the  services  of  the  deceased  earl  than  he 
had;  but  he  presumed  to  say,  that  the 
precedent  of  the  conduct  of  parliament^ 
respecting  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
a  good  ground  on  the  present  occasion^ 
against  establishing  a  new  precedent, 
which  might,  in  times  to  come,  be  produc- 
tive ef  great  inconvenience,  and  mischief. 
But  though  every  other  objection  against 
the  Bill  were  done  away,  the  time  was  to- 
tally improper,  for  several  reasons.  He 
heartily  agreed,  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  to  be  lavish  of  the  public  money, 
when  we  had  the  most  urgent  calls  for  it ; 
when  the  strictest  oeconomy  ought  to  be 
observed  throughout  every  department  of  ' 
the  -state;  and  that  so  great  a  sum  as 
4,000/.  per  ann.  was  to  be  given,  riot  to 
the  person  who  had  performed  the  ser- 
vices, but  to  his  £Eimiiy,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  16  years.  This  with  me,  said  hia 
lordship,  is  a  circumstance  which  operates 
most  powerfully  against  tlie  BiH ;  why  not 
make  this  provision  in  his  life*time  i  The 
truth  is,  such  an  expectation  did  not 
exist ;  nor,  were  it  made,  would  it  pro- 
bably have  succeeded  s  the  annwer  would 
have  been,  The  noble  lord  is  already  pro- 
vided for ;  he  has  acknowledged  his  being 
contented  with  what  bis  sovereign  haa  aU 
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ready  done  for  him ;  and,  since  iKat  pe« 
riod,  except  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  he 
has  not  been  in  a  situation  to  senre  his 
countrVy  nor,  of  course,  to  seek  further 
rewara,  on    the    ground    of  subsequent 
meriU-^He  said  he  never  could  agree,  that 
the  Lords,  by  either  amending  or  rejecting 
a  money  Bill,  thereby  invaded-the  province 
of  the  other  House ;  for  he  was  satisfied, 
that  their  lordships  were  as  much  trustees 
for  the  people,  as  the  Commons:    they 
were,  besides,  either  individually,  or  col- 
lectively, materially  interested,  both    as 
contributors  and  as  a  legislative  body.    He 
did  not  see  on  what  foundation  their  lord- 
siiips  could  with  justice  pass  the  present 
Bill,  while  a  brave  admiral,  one  of  their 
Qwn  body  Herd  Hawke)  whose  naval  ser* 
vices  coula  not  be  too  highly  extolled; 
and  a  most  able  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
army  last  war  (prince  Ferdioadd)  went 
unnoticed  and  unrewarded,  in  the  manner 
now  proposed.    As  to  the  plea,  that  the 
Commons  had  passed  the  Bill,  and  that  his 
Majesty  dssented,  he  wished  their  lordships 
to  consider,  that  the  matterwas  first  agitated 
in  the  other  House,  of  a  sudden  and  at  mid- 
night ;  that  the  address  to  the  King  was  of 
course  moved  hastily,  and  as  hastily  car- 
ried.   His  Mi^esty,  thus  applied  to,  was 
in  a  great   measure    obliged  to  comply. 
He  spoke  likewise  very  strongly  against 
t\he  mode  in  which  the  matter  originated* 
He  insisted,   it    was  out  of  the  natural 
course ;  it  ought  to  have  come  from  the 
crown     alone ;    and    that   circumstance 
weighed  sufficiently  with  him  to  reject  the 
Bill^— Before  he  concluded,  he  declared, 
be  saw  no  reason  for  the  nation  to  despond 
because  the  earl  of  Chatham  was  no  more* 
There  still  remained  as  firm  well-wishers 
to  their  country,  and  as  capable  of  jdoing 
i^    essential    service,    as  the  noble  earl, 
'Whenever    danger  threatened,    Engliih- 
men  naturally  felt  a  proper  spirit  to  de- 
fend  their  country,  and  attack  their  ene- 
vfdea.    That  spirit  was  now  shewing  itself 
iQ  every  corner  of  the  island. 

I^ord  Camden  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
ilDy  comparisons  made  between  the  ser-* 
vices  of  the  noble  earl  and  those  of  ^ay 
Qther  eminent  characters,  either  living  or 
dead.  The  noble  duke  who  spoke  first. 
And  the  leiimed  lord  on  the  woolsack,  had 
both  held  forth  in  the  highest  strains  of 
panegyric  on  the  memory  of  the  late  duke 
of  Marlborough;  and  very  deservedly. 
They  had  dweU  on  the  scenes  of  his  vic- 
tories, and  in  their  aeiil  seemed  to  forget 
Asm  of  tbfi  di<:«liied  flirU  bm  if  tb^ 
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wanted  to  be  reminded  of  tiM■^  be  csd^ 
tell  their  lordships,  from  the  extra 
where  the  sun  rose,  to  tbe  settog  of  ikdi 
glorious  luminary  in  the  wcatrm  **^nn| 
m  every  quarter  of  the  globe  iathe  etitttb 
remotest  bounds,  where  the  anas  of  B^ 
tain  were  borne  triamphant ;  i^eteoi^ 
rations  by  sea  or  land  were  in  wisbij  me 
companied  by  conquest,  by  Feputslk% 
extension  of  cooomerce,  aiui  aU  thsv^. 
vantages  and  glories  united,  which  bn9# 
former  periods  been  sepamtely  the 
of  successful  war,  or  of  the  ^uoyneot  rf ' 
the  blessings  of  peace ;  the  Last  lodb^ 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Nordi  Aneric^ 
the  coast  and  territories  of  our  enitnici  i| 
Europe ;  all  bear  testimony  ta  the  wm 
vices  of  the  noble  earl,  whose  merit  !■§ 
been  endeavoured  that  day  to  be  thiwm' 
so  much  into  the  shade.  His  isrdtlifip 
'was  proceeding  with  great  eneigy,  lihm 
he  was  interrupted  from  the  wookacL  lh^ 
Lord  Chancellor  moving  to  have  the  CMi 
mons'  Journals  of  1702  and  1706  rea4  id 
proof  of  his  asserUons,  respecting  lU 
conduct  of  parliament  towards  the  dwrf 
Marlborough  confirmed.  This  iBteniai 
tion  was  looked  upon  as  disord^ly  by  ttl 
House ;  and  th^  noble  lord  was  deanii 
proccied  in  his  speech. 

His  lordship  observed,  that  aeeoKUo[ 
what  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
duke  who  spoke  first,  the  alteratwa 
posed  by  his  grace  woold  operate  si 
entail,  and  could  not  go  ftutber  Aap 
son  of  the  present  noble  earl ;    be 
therefore  to  know  from  his  graee> 
th^t  was  what  he  meant }  ^T(  Id  it 
His  lordship  th^9  went  on.    Qn  the 
ground,  that  of  inability ;  be  said  the 
nuity  was  made  chargeable  oq  the  h{ 
gate  Fund,  which  could  continue  ao 
than  this  country  remained  in  astate  of  i 
perity,  it  being  the  residue  pf  the  prodac*( 
all  the  taxes,  after  the  interest  was  paii( 
the  public  creditors.  While,  therefon^  i 
fimo,  that  depended  on  the  souioes 
wealth  and  commerce,  which  the 
earl  liad  been  so  successful  in  pi 
and  extending,  continued  to  have  a 
after  discharging -the  prior  demands 
the  inability  of  paying  the  annuity 
not  exisL    If  ever  that  fatal  pariod  a 
arriTe,  wheQ  the  fund  was  unequal* 
most  certainly  the  provision  must 
and  the.  descendants  of  the  nohb 
suftr  in  the  general  wreck  and  nia 
their  country* 

The  learned  lonl  wbo  spoke  hi^ 
bod  Ibe  chief  atiM  ef  bii  ftvwKaW 
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^iH>ble  tarVs  l>eiQ^  fqOj  rewarded  for 
ffervi^esy  vmI  the&m|NFopri«ly  of  doings 
jit;  at  the  end  of  16  yenrs,  wUcb  Ebould 
le  been  don^  in  his  lifef  time ;  and  pre* 
mxm  on  that  g? ouBd,  tlvH  bis  sovereiga, 
veil  as  the  natipix,  (ookad  upon  it  that 
had  mad»  a  pro?iaion  for  the  deceased 
rl,  fully  adequate  to  his  servicef*  I  will 
\  the  nohle  and  learned  lord  what  came 
jiin  my  own  knowledge,  which  will  be  a 
nplete  answer  to  every  suggestion  of 
I  kind.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  oc- 
(^ying  a  very  high  past  in  the  same  ad- 
ustrstion  with  the  deceased  earl,  his 
te  of  health  was  indifferent,  and  his  life 
Mght  to  be  in  danger.  Soon  afler  his 
iovery,  I  had  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
m  with  his  Majesty ;  and  the  eonversa- 
B  turning  on  the  illness  of  the  earl  of 
atham — I  shall  never  forget  the  words, 
r  the  gracious  manner  in  which  they 
re  delivered :  **  )f  he  had  died,"  said 
Majesty,  *<  I  should  have  looked  upon 
'self  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  bis 
ally.'' 

His  lordship  made  use  of  sevoral  rea* 
IB,  to  shew  that  the  affair  of  the  duke  of 
irlborough  was  very  dissimilar  in  a  va- 
ty  of  respects,  and  that  no  one  parti- 
lar  properly  applied  as  to  the  two  cases, 
^  the  acknowledged  merits  of  the  noble 
ke  and  the  deceased  earl.  He  observed. 
It  mueh  bad  been  said  on  the  danger  of 
fiblishing  precedents.  There  were  but 
p,  should  the  present  Bill  pass,  since  the 
oquestt  He  wished  there  were  more ; 
i  he  was  sure  there  never  was  a  fitter 
i«,  when  encouragements  ought  to  be 
Id  out;  to  stimulate  men  to  great  and 
irious  actions,  than  the  present.  '  He 
mid,  besides,  wi#h  their  lordships  to  re- 
ject, that  the  deceased  earl  received  his 
Ith  blow  in  the  service  of  his  country ; 
received  it  in  that  House,  whilst  he  was 
favouring  to  a^^ist  in  warding  off  the 
Ager  which  threatened  Great  Britain. 
\  was  sorry  to  behold  the  present  oppo- 
ioa,  because  it  betrayed  eymptoms  wnioh 
rtended  no  good,  and  looked  as  if  the 
Kb  of  envy  were  not  exterminated.  He 
ft  in  hopes,  envy  would  have  died  witli 
)  noble  earli  and  have  slept  with  liim  in 
jerave. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  saidf 
It  tlie  Bill  originated  at  midnight,  and 
It  the  King  was  in  some  fneasure  obliged 
comply  with  the  request  in  the  Address 
led  by  the  other  House ;  he  had  it  ia 
I  power  to  set  the  noble  lord  ri^ht,  aad  to 
Rteadict  the  anerlion*    The  Bdl  w  ai  not 
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taken  by  suFprize-  On  ^he  contrary,  somci 
days  efapseda  %fi4  notkte  was  previooalji 
^ivea,  not  by  woi  fddFeai  al  midnight,  ba| 
m  open  day,  that  such  a  QiU  was  intende4 
tp  be  brought  in,  %nd  the  i^otipn  was  car- 
ried nenu  con,  both  in  respect  of  the  vote 
for  paying  the  nofaje  earl's  debts,  and  for 
settling  an  annuity  on  his  family.  And  afl| 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  his  Majesty,  ha 
had  already  given  an  indisputable  proof  of 
what  they  were,  though  aVu&ioas  of  a  con- 
trary tendency  hac^  been  thrown  out ;  9 
declaration  within  his  own  positive  knoiV'-. 
ledge,  and  which  endeared  his  Majesty  tQ 
him  more  than  ever.  It  made  bim  iqy«| 
and  admire  him  as  a  benevolent  prince,  an 
really  the  king  and  father  of  his  people  3 
and  every  way  worthy  of  a  dominion  pvar 
their  aflections,  as  well  as  their  perifons. 

Admiral  Hawke  ai^d  prince  FerdinancI 
of  Brunswick  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
learned  k»rd,  as  having  essentially  served 
this  country ;  most  certainly  they  had,  an4 
undoubtedly  their  merit  as  professional 
men  was  unquestionable;  but  to  whom 
ought  it  to  be  ultimately  ascribed  ?  To  the 
earl  of  Chatham;  the  onewaahisadmiraU 
the  other  his  general.  The  battles  they 
fought  were  battles  of  his  planning;  and 
so  far  from  their  individual  pnerits  leasem'ng 
that  of  the- deceased  earl,  or  diminishing 
the  value  of  his  services,  they  went  divecUy 
tn  increase  and  enhance  toth. 

The  noble  duke  who  rose  first,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  introducing  economy 
into  the  state;  the  noble  duke's  argu^ 
ment  was  unanswerable  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  spirit  of  it  was  pursueid  in 
the  present  Bill*  True  economy,  both  rei 
specting  the  public  and  individuals,  which 
required  the  same  measure,  ivas  tq  spare, 
not  waste*  It  consisted  in  a  fitness  o£9%'^ 
pence ;  in  a  proper  liberality,  guarded  by 
a  becoming  prudence  and  frugality.  Thio 
times  called  for  the  exertion  of  the  first 
rate  abilities  in  the  public  service.  ^Sucb 
a  mark  of  national  (attention  as  the  present 
Bill  manifested,  would  encourage  able  mem 
to  step  forward,  and  do  their  utmost  te 
merit  and  gain  Ae  applause  of  their  couni 
try,  Narmw  notions  oi  interest,  fear  ef 
leaving  their  families  unprp?ided  for,  and 
such  sort  of  Ideas,  which  swayed  men^a 
minds  and  prevented  them  from  venturing 
forth,  would  be  done  away,  in  ccAisequenc^ 
of  parliament's  affording  a  proof,  that  the 
nation  considered  itself  as  fJie  guardian  of 
the  families  of  those  who  had  essentialljr 
s^rvpd  it,  when  they  vsm  no  pore.    Hn 
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lordship  concluded  with  an  high  eQlo^om 
on  the  mvmj  public  and  private  Yirtues  of 
the  deceased  earl';  and  it  was  with  dif- 
itculty  we  could  determine,  whether  he 
acquitted  himself  best  as  a  sound  reasoner, 
an  affectionate  and  warm  friend,  or  an  able 
advocate. 

Lord  Ravenrmorth  spoke  asainst  the 
Bill.  He  said,  if  the  noble  earl  had  fully 
merited  such  favours,  why  had  not  his 
friends  generously  moved  for  them  in  his 
life-time,  that  he  might  have  enjoyed 
them  I  The  nation,  allowing  it  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  deceased  earl,  was  not 
indebted  to  his  family.  He  came  into 
parliament  with  him,  upwards  of  40  3'ears 
since,  and  was  acquainted  with  him  when 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  powers  of  ora- 
tory. He  was  ready  to  confess  his  great 
abilities  as  a  public  speaker,  and  though 
*he  could  not  deny  that  they  convinced  the 
majority,  both  without  and  within  doors, 
they  had  never  convinced  him  that  he  was 
properly  qualified  as  a  statesman  to  direct 
tile  affairs  of  this  country.  He  had  al- 
ways considered  the  deceased!  earl's  talents, 
and  that  daring  spirit  of  enterprize,  on 
which 'his  reputation  was  chiefly  built,  as  a 
very  great  misfortune  to  this  country. 
Even  the  successes  of  our  arms  under  his 
direction  of  the  state  machine,  were  not 
sufficient  to  alter  his  opinion..  He  conM- 
dered  those  successes  as  ruinous,  and  he 
could  not  but  still  think,  thdt  the  enor- 
mous debt  incurred  durinsr  his  lordship's 
administration,  led  us  into  those  difficulties 
which  were  the  true  cause  of  our  present 
perilous  situation.  In  fine,  they  came  into 
parliament  together,  and  sat  in  the  other 
House  for  14  years,  and  he  was  persuaded, 
that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  thb 
country,  if  the  deceased  earl  had  never 
aspired  to  a  public  station ;  for  though  not 
the  immediate,  he  was  the  mediate  cause 
of  ^11  our  subsequent  misfortunes. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  defended  the  Bill 
npon  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  last 
noble  lord  stated  his  chief  objection,  which 
was,  that  the  noble  earl  was  no  more,  to 
whose  memory  the  annuity  was  a  grateful 
tribute.  The  noble  lord,  he  observed,  said, 
he  should  not  have  objected  had  the  noble 
earl  been  living ;  but  that  was  an  essential 
difi^erence  in  the  case  now.  In  his  opinion, 
the  argument  made  directly  the  other 
way ;  tor  however  reluctant  he  might  be 
to  heap  honours  and  emoluments  on  the 
living,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  ex- 
ample of  gratitude  could  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  things  operate,  either  to  the  injury 
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of  the  constitution  or  the  state,  bat  ( 
contrary,  might  material] j  serve  the 
without  Tiolating  the  fonner.    There 
this  diflference  between  the  present 
and  that  of  the  duke  of     ~ 
which  prevented  them  from  bebg 
dered  as  udtiraately  tending  to  ^ 
effect.    When  the  queen's   raesn^ 
1702,  was  delivered  to  the  Commoas, 
earl  of  Marlborough  had  been  then  ^ 
created  a  duke,  and  lie  was  in  a  great' 
gree  of  personski  favour  with  his  soverei« 
and  in  possession  of  high  posts  and 
lumen ts.    Parliament  were  perfectly 
fensible  in  acting  with  suitable  car 
At  present    there  could  be   no 
of  establishing  a  bad   custom; 
parliament    had    tlieir    eyes    opea, 
would  at  all/times  be  able  to  see 
pretences  were  only  created,  or  where 
claim  was  sufficiently  well  founded  to 
fer  a  similar  favour.   His  lordship 
ledged  the  infinite  obligations  of  this 
try  to  the  deceased  earl.     He  enlj  n 
lected  one  instance  in  his  public  c< 
which  tended  to  lessen  those  obligati 
and  that  was  a  few  years  since,  when 
lordship,  in  the  character  of  minister, 
up  the  authority  of  a  proclamatioa 
that  df  an  act  of*^  parliament.  That 
error,  he  confessed,  he  never  could 
give;  but  when   he  said   ao,   he 
merely  as  a  public  man,  for  notwil 
ing  any  weight  he  might   lay  upoa 
circumstance,  the  services  of  tJhe  a 
earl  were  sufficiently  important  and 
spicuoul  to  warrant  the  passing  of  the 
sent  Bill ;  and  he  could  not  but  woodsl 
the  opposition  given  to  it  on  the  scor| 
oeconomy ;  for  let  the  noble  duke  bat 
his  attention  or  recollection  to  the 
and  lucrative  sinecures  enjoyed  by 
lords  living,  whose  ancestors  had 
advantage  of  their  situation  as  nina 
and  he  would  find,  that  two  or  thresj 
their  sinecures  would  purchase  tbe 
simple  of  the  paltry  4,000/.  per 
about  which  his  grace  has  said  so 
His  lordship  apologized  to  the  Hook  I 
having  given  it  so  much  trouble,  m* 
so  unprepared,  indigested  a  manner; 
claring,  that  he  had  delivered  his 
ments  merely  as  they  arose   in  hit 
since  his  entering  the  House ;  and  li 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  say  thm 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  he 
the  Bill  in  point  of  retrospect, 
proper  as  an  act  of  national  gralitixdel 
wards  the  memory  of  a  fiiithfiil  and  ' 
servanti  and  no  less  necessaiy  at  tliii' 
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ical  season,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
sertion  of  abilities  in  the  public  service. 
His  lordnhip  added,  with  some  degree  of 
oc^y»  ^^^^  if  the  Bill  should  meet  with 
D  opposition,  sufficient  to  defeat  its  real 
lijects,  or  that  it  should  happen  to  be  to- 
wj  rejected,  he  would  enter  a  protest  on 
beir  iordsliips*  Journals,  in  which  the  main 
easons,  those  of  precedent  and  oeconomy, 
)  forcibly  urged  by, the  noble  duke,  should 
e  stated;  a  motive,  which,  if  it  should 
revail  in  this  instance,  would,  he  believ- 
1,  be  neglected  in  every  other* 
Lord  LytteUon  rose,  he  said,  to  set  the 
9ble  lord  right  respecting  the  error  he 
id  imputed  to  the  deceased  earl,  an  error 
hich  had  never  happened  in  the  manner 
B  lordship  had  stated.  So  far  from  lord 
hatham  attempting  to  defend  the  pro- 
smation,  he  had  offered  to  answer  for  it 
1th  his  life,  and  pleaded  in  excuse  the 
re  necessity  which  occasioned  it.  This 
IS  the  true  state  of  that  matter ;  and  if 
B  recollection  did  not  mislead  him,  he 
ard  the  deceased  earl  make  use  of  the 
rong  expression,  of  being  willing  to  ex- 
ste  by  nis  head,  if  the  parliament  did 
t  think  that  the  particular  necessity  was 
ample  justification.  He  was,  it  was 
le,  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  he  could 
i  forget  the  desponding  state  the  nation 
•  in,  and  the  unsuccessful  efforts  which 
1  been  made  in  order  to  remove  it ;  he 
x>llected,  that  lord  Chatham,  then  Mr. 
;t,  was  at  the  time  but  little  known  but 
a  public  speaker;  yet  by  the  mere 
ce  of  his  abilities,  accompanied  by  an 
aost  unparalleled  integrity,  he  at  once 
>ke  the  parties  which  would  have  held 
1  back  from  participating  in  the  public 
insels,  and  soon  united  all  ranks  of  peo- 
';  restoring  at  the  same  time  energy  to 
'eminent,  and  destroying,  or  at  least 
ncing  faction,  by  which  means  affairs 
D  took  a  favourable  turn  ;  in  so  much, 
t  victory  was  soon  brought  to  our  side, 
at  length  our  enemies  were  abashed, 
national  spirit  rouzed,  our  prowess  ac- 
nrledged  and  felt,  and  our  glory  esta- 
hed  m  every  quarter  of  the  globe; 
le  powers  who  had  in  the  outset  assured 
Disel  ves  of  success,  having  been  obliged 
ue  with  the  most  abject  and  mortifying 
lility  for  peace.  The:;e  were  facts  well 
wn,  not  only  to  their  lordships,  but  to 
:be  world ;  they  were  matter  of  histo- 
I  record,  being  of  that  degree  of  cre- 
Uty »  as  indeed  not  to  admit  of,  or  at 
t,  call  for  any  species  of  proof. 
[e  aaidj  he  was  far  from  contending, 


that  the  deceased  earl  was  infallible ;  thaS 
his  opinions  were  always  well  founded,  or 
his  parliamentary  declarations  always  coi»> 
sonant  and  justifiable.  He  had  more  than 
once  himself,  weak  and  inferior  as  he  con- 
fessedly was  in  point  of  oratory  to  the  de- 
ceased earl,  opposed  his*  arguments  in  that 
House.  He  was  convinced  the  late  earl 
had  held  out  erroneous  doctrines  occa^ 
sionallyi  but  he  could  not  therefore  agree 
that  his  services  to  his  country  did  not 
merit  what  the  preseqt  Bill  proposed. 
The  noble  earl,  whose  memory  tne  natioii 
were  unanimous  in  honouring,  to  an  ex« 
traordinary  vigour  of  mind,  added  a  most 
sovereign  contempt  of  money;  he  had 
gone  through  offices  which  generally  serv- 
ed to  enrich  his  predecessors,  without  de« 
riving  a  shilling  advantage  from  his  situa*> 
tion.  When  he  was  paymaster  general, 
a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  passed 
through  his  hands.  -The  usual  perquisite 
amounted  to  more  than  20,000/.  The 
noble  earl  refused  to  touch  it.  The  whole 
sum  was  found  in  the  bank  years  after- 
wards ;  it  was  then  offered  to  the  earl  of 
Chatham  as  his  right ;  the  earl  nobly  re* 
fused  it,  and  the  money  was  applied  to  the 
public  service.  This  act  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  noble-mindedness  of  the 
earPs  character,  and  to  recommend  him 
to  the  favour  of  all  who  were  capable  of 
admiring  what  was  great  and  superior  to 
the  common  conduct  of  mankind.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  precedent,  and 
the  ill  example  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
would  create.  'Good  God !  was  this  coun- 
try so  desperately  reduced,  so  totally  lost 
to  its  ancient  spirit,  that  it  was  no  longer 
capable  of  rewarding  the  services  of  i^ 
best  subjects  ?  Were  the  minds  of  lords  so 
depraved,  that  they  were  ready  to  confess 
they  trembled  at  granting  an  annuity  of 
4,000/.  to  a  family,  the  father  of  which  bad 
restored  the  empire  from  the  most  abject 
and  wretched  condition,  to  a  state  of  emi- 
nence, to  a  state  of  the  most  exalted  ho- 
nour and  glory !  Let  noble  lords  turn  to 
the  history  of  Greece,  let  them  recollect 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  respecting 
Aristides.  Years  after  that  patriot  was  no 
more,  it  was  discovered  that  his  widow  and 
family  were  in  distress ;  the  state  assem-^ 
bled,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
Aristides,  who  had  essentially  served  hia 
country,  made  a  noble  provision  for  his 
family.  Was  the  British  empire  less  grate- 
ful than  Athens  I  or  was  she  less  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  merit  than  that  pett^ 
state  ?  I 
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He  4iope4  no  neble  Idrd  would  kbpBEl^ 
Wheft  he  had  oflered  as  Brkitg  ^om  blind 
iMl,  or  any  mpVoper  predito^iony  for  idl 
he  meant  was  no  more  ihm  this;  thM 
when  the  noble  earl's  aortrtceft  were  ikiriy 
estinnted  and  balanced  a^inst  whatever 
might  by  his  strongest  opponents  be  ob- 
jected to  his  conduct  be  doubted  not^  but 
jostice  and  public  gratitude  would  unite  in 
smponderating  the  scale  in  fai^ur  'of  the 
SiU.  He  Yt<Med  the  noble  lords  who  had 
dpiposed  the  Bill,  would  re-constder  the 
foundution  of  it,  and  if  they  dvd  not  €ftd  it 
agreeable  to  them  to  vote  ior  it^  W^MiM  at 
least  sufibr  it  to  be  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  without  a  negsftive^ 

The  Earl  of  Rkdn&r  said,  h^  always 
understood  the  matter  of  the  ptodanmtion 
to  be  otherwise.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
contradict  the  facts  now  stated;  but  he 
should  ever  thinks  thsit  a^prockitnation  was 
not  sufficiently  valid  to  svpensede  an  act 
ofparlitoent;  amd  be  tiie  urgency  evw 
•o  pressing,  it  was,  m  his  opinton,  esta- 
bli^ing  a  very  pernicious  p>ecedefnt ;  not- 
Withstanding  therefore  wheit  the  n^ble  lofd 
had  saidy  the  imptOBsion  on  tiis  ssind  was 
not  removed. 

Lord  Camden  torn  to  explain  this  busi- 
ness relartive  to  the  proclamattfon.  He 
began  by  confessing,  that  he  WSb  princi- 
pally concerned  in  issuing  the  pFOclarina- 
tion,  and  if  there  was  any  blofOiB  due,  it 
was  rather  merked  by  him  than  his  de- 
ce^ed  friend.  The  fact  was,  the  hnrveA 
had  failed  throughout  Europe;  there  being 
a  short  crop,  and  a  rapid  e!)cport«tion, 
there  was  the  strongesft  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  consequence  would  be  tt 
fiunine  within  the  kingdom.  A  'eounfcil 
was  immecfiately  called,  as  without  ^ome 
speedy  remedy,  a  dearth  was  Idoked  upon 
to  be  inevitable :  ftw  no  parliament  Was 
then  sitting  or  likely  to  sit  for  fMy  days. 
It  was  debated  in  council  what  was  the 
wisest  step  to  take,  ^md  it  Wate  resolved  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  layhig  afn  Embargo 
on  the  shipping,  and  |AreveV)ting  'any  com 
from  being  exported.  That  measure  was 
pursued  fi*om  an  id^  xY^t  the  day  could 
narer  come,  when  parliannent  would  se- 
riously censure  the  only  Hne  of  conduct 
possible  to  be  ^dopt^,  in  oi^er  to  -save 
the  nation  from  being  starved.  He  had, 
he  dedared,  at  the  time  consisted  that 
groatphilosopherand  politician  M[  r.  Lodke; 
whose  Treatise  On  Government  was  one 
of  the  wisest  books  e^er  publishsd ;  he 
did  not  kndw  «  single  line  of  that  wiork 
which  he  would  not  most  willingly  sub- 
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«dHb«  to.    Mk  LwAc^  §^A&  dwfvirf 
luUy  upOB  ^e  pohkt.    Mimsteo  wn$^ 
lact  at  their  pcfril;  they  mtst,  m  cases ijf 
jl^rttt  ettiei^gency,  take  mch  steps  ai  tk 
^xigelicy  of  silhtrs  f«<ftiired,  widiout  lid^ 
testing  as  to  Ifte  strict  legality  of  iMr 
measures:  and  they mtfstatUrwsTidstfsil 
the  JodfgMent  of  parliament,  and  rfiidel^ 
the  censure  atod  eppliiuse  of  die  legiMv^ 
faVtfncbes  of  llife  state.    I  looked  apoai^ 
said  Ifis  lordship,  to  be  sudi  a  caae  dm^ 
oessity,  as  that  stated  by  that  Indj  gnl 
man,  which  justifies  tti^  interpositiai  if 
the  pre4rogative,  between  the  laws  aaddt 
people ;  a  right  to  {^reserve,  not  to 
or  destroy ;  a  right,  t  Miell  ever  n 
the  constitiAtoual  ^^ercise  of ;  aaid  i| 
abuse  of  ^hic^,  I  dudi  ever  he  as  snTJifc 
to  resist  arfd  punish :  in  ^ort,  I  bslielil 
the  safel^r  of  the  rtsfte  Co  he  at  stake,  X 
advised  tVs  salvatiiyB,  and   can  never  Ik 
persuaded,  When  I  did  so,  thst  I  vasi 
mittittg  tt  cihue.    llavtog  the  honoori 
be  then  hi  a  very  high  poet,  (lord 
cellor)  I  was  more  partietdarly 
and  if  It  was  an  errcfr,  I   was  soldy 
blaiAe.    As  soon  as  pa^liaaient  lact, 
iodiettinity  was  proposed;    fhr  my  psiit] 
was  against  it ;  becMse  I  thouq^ht  it 
cescKory.    I  was  th^  pw^soaded,  i 
right  (  AOr  hCive  I  had  since  nmrtA 
i^raet  my  &rst   opinion.     His  U 
ownod  tihat  his  defence  on  Ae  oi 
was  'a  hold  one ;   he  had  declared 
suing  tile  procltfm&tion  was  a  stri^lyj 
iable  fict  of^prorogative,  an  act  of 
gative  not  o^y  warranted  by  p< 
necessity,  but  supported  uponge^oeral] 
ciples.   Bold  as  his  defence  was,  he 
wdling  to  ftmhitahi  it ;  and  he  assnntf I 
noble  edrl  the  &ct  was  stricdy  as  bef 
stated  it;  and  in  order  to  set  hhn 
Hgiit,  usspiecthig  the  cotiid  act  oftfae  d( 
noble  earl,  he  a^Ured  him,  he  hall 
misblformed;  for  he  weH  recol 
the  course  of  the  debate,  when  ins 
^ip  wias  ptess^d  for  his  opinion,  hisi 
W«5,  <<  if  I  must  speak,  I  think  the] 
damaitfon   was  illegaL"      H 
renewed  his  argument  in  Kupport 
present  Bill ;  and  after  a  variety  of] 
of  the  deceased  earl,  spoke  partk 
of  the  iDtOble  contempt  of  money  for 
he  had  been  remarkable.    His  fsssS 
suffet'edty  it  materiaily ;  and  latti 
ifOble  earl  had,  hi  consequence 
contempt,  he^a  ^most  left  without 
vBnt  to  'attend  his  person.    And 
was  his  penabn  fi*om  being  an  ampfej 
vision.  It  Was  little  better  than  a 
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nooL  per  ann.  His  lordibip  went  more 
it  large  ioto  the  affair  of  the  earl  of 
^batham's  refusal  of  the  office^erquisites 
ifon  the  subsidjy  thaa  lord  l«yttelton« 
lad  declared  that  whea  the  earl.  In  Mr. 
Siarles  Townshend's  iiancelloiship  of 
be  exchequer^  refused  to  take  it,  he  ivas 
carceljr  master  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
^  The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  leaive 
Q  differ  from  the  two  noble  lords  who 
poke  last,  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
ae  deceased  earl,  concerning  the  embargo 
lid  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  contrary 
(» the  express  orders  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
lent.  The  conduct  of  the  learned  lord 
Camden)  was  precisely  as  he  stated 
\;  but  that  of  the  deceased  earl  very 
Sfferent;  for  instead  of  acknowledging 
lie  illegality  of  the  proclamation^  he  pers- 
isted to  the  last  in  defending  it^;  ana  he 
emembered  that  as  well  as  toe  noble  and 
wmed  lord,  who  now  faithfully  stated 
lie  transaction,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
imself,  he  treated  a  parliamentary  indem^ 
ification  as  totally  nugatory  and  unne- 
essary^ 

The  Earl  of  SheUmme  rose,  and  spoke 
II  the  qusstion  at  large.  He  said  in  par- 
icular,  that  no  man  ever  regarded  money 
iss  than  the  deceased  earl;  and  ridi- 
nled  the  argument  of  the  learned  lord 
rhe  spoke  first,  for  supposing  that  the  de- 
essea  earl  had  performed  no  services  for 
is  country,  because  he  was  not  in  actual 
Dployment :  he  said,  he  continually  tum- 
Ihis  thoughts  to  the  service  of  his  coun* 
[jy  whenever  his  state  of  health  would 
ermit  him ;  and  that  he  imagined  no  man 
lio  had  observed  the  conduct  of  public 
fiiirs  for  some  years  past,  would  be  easily 
enuaded  to  believe,  that  remaining  in 
ice  was  performing  any  service  for  his 
Mmtry^  As  a  further  proof  of  the  ge- 
nroos  di^osition  of  the  deceased  earl, 
id  how  much  he  was  above  every  selfish 
lotive,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
lod  of  his  country,  he  assinred  their  lord- 
1^1  that  there  was  not  any  one  time, 
pm  his  last  resignation  to  bis  deathi  in 
hich  he  might  not  have  come  into 
iwer,  and  that  on  his  own  terms*  He 
IS  courted  and  adulated  by  every  party 
id  description  of  men;  he  resisted  them 
I ;  and  always  acted  a  disinterested  and 
jBiependent  part.  He  despised  faction, 
hether  in  a  court  or  elsewhere;  and 
ways  set  his  fiice  against  the  narrow 
rcjudices  of  party.  At  a  time,  when 
ik  country  was  in  a  desponding  state; 
hen  it  was  torn  by  factiooSj  b^  raiaed  it 


%a  the  htehesC  .pitch  of  lam#  and  pros- 
perity.  He  healed  those  factions^  and 
restored  unanimity;  and  by  that  means 
rendered  the  exertions  of  the  nation  irre- 
sistible i  and  he  made  no  doubt  if  God 
had  prolonged  his  life,  and  restored  to 
him  his  talents,  but  he  would  once  more 
have,  saved  the  British  empire,  if  called 
into  power.  The  two  noble  lords  who 
opposed  the  Bill,  said,  that  his  services 
had  ceased,  since  he  ceased  to  act  in  a 
ministerial  capacity ;  the  contrary  was  weU 
known :  at  the  very  instant  when  the  stroke 
of  death  over^ok  him,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  attempting  to  save  his  country  from 
the  ruin  which  he  saw  impending;  and 
which  he  feared,  if  not  timely  prevented^, 
must  involve  it  in  certain  destruction* 
His  lordship  observed,  that  the  objections 
to  the  Bill  were  supported  on  two  ^roundsf 
the  danger  of  the  precedent,  and  the  dis« 
tressed  state  of  the  public  finances*  As 
to  the  first,  there  was  nothing  more  evi* 
dent,  than  that  the  precedent  must  of  ne» 
cessity  prove  serviceable  to  the  state ;  and 
could  be  attended  with  no  bad  eonse* 
quence;  and  as  to  the  second,  it  feU  of 
course.  His  lordship  then  went  into  the 
history  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
Commons,  in  queen  Anne's  time,  to  rf* 
fuse  making  the  duke  of  Marlboroogh'* 
annuity  perpetoal,  in  the  first  instancei 
which  he  attributed  to  factious  motivea 
and  Tory  principles.  Even  a  Tory  ma* 
iority,  in  the  other  House,  had  now 
joined  in  an  unanimous  vote  for  the  pre* 
sent  Bill.  Was  there  a  part3r  or  deserip* 
tion  of  men,  or  even  an  individual  in  th# 
nation,  who  had  not  at  some  one  period 
applauded  his  conduct,  and  courted  him  I 
Hm  merits  were  acknowledged,  by  every 
side,  in  each  House ;  whence,  then,  could 
the  present  opposition  originate  ?  If  the 
state  of  the  nnances  were  the  real  objec* 
tion,  whidi  he  much  doubted,  their  situa* 
tion  could  not  be  mended,  but  by  the  exer* 
tion  of  such  men  (if  any  such  there  were) 
and  how  could  their  lordships  expect  that 
men  of  abilities  would  come  forward,  into 
difficult  situations,  to  the  neglect  of  tht^ir 
own  immediate  concerns,  while  the  f»)te 
of  this  Bill,  should  it  receive  a  negative^ 
would  present  to  them  so  mortifying  a 
proof  of  national  ingratitude  I 

He  begged  leave  to  asAure  the  noble 
duke  (of  Kichmond),  that  however peopie 
might  differ,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
proclamation,  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
naeasure  was  so  apparent,  thnt  there  was 
not  a  seocmd  opiaioo  in  councUt  when  the 
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embargo  on  the  exportation  of  com  wtis 
proposed.  It  was  tne  only  expedient  left 
to  prevent  the  people  from  starving,  and 
if  it  was  a  mistaken  measure,  it  was  a  mis- 
take on  the  humane  side.  As  to  what 
subsequently  passed  in  parliament  on  the 
subject,  he  could  not  precisely  say ;  but 
as  well  as  he  could  recoilecf ,  the  deceased 
€arl  did  not  defend  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
clamation, but  merely  the  necessity. 

His  lordship  then  entered  into  several 
strictures  on  tne  conduct  and  sentiments 
of  the  noble  duke  who  opposed  the  Bill : 
however  insignificant  bis  grace  deemed 
himi^elf,  he  was  a  person  of  singular  weight 
in  that  House :  his  voice  went  a  great  way» 
end  >Was  heard  by  some  persons  with  par- 
ticular attention.     He  felt  it  frequently, 
and  more  than  once  was  a  witness  to  his 
moving  the  previous  question  in  matters 
of  great  difhculty  to  ministers.     He  re- 
membered, upon  a  very  particular  occa- 
Kon^  upon  the  determination  of  a  matter 
of  property,  the  noble  duke's  leaving  his 
learned  friend  (lord  Camden)   in  a  mi- 
nority, by  which  means  he  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  House  had  now  for  three 
years,  on  most  occasions,  lost  the  assist- 
ance of  the  learned  lord's  abilities,  in  the 
decision  of  learned  questions.     He  was 
pointedly  severe  In  this  part  of  his  speech 
on  the  conduct  of  the  n6b\e  duke,  and  the 
unhappy  interference  of  great  court  lords 
on  such  occasions^  who  never  failed  to  vote 
with  a  majority  at  their  heels ;  because  it 
tvould  discourage  suitors  from  appealing 
to  the  judicature  of  that  House,  in  the 
last  resort.     He  would  have  been  much 
better  pleased  to  see  the  noble  duke  exert 
liis  great  personal  influence,  in  removing 
the  causes  of  the  present  distressed  state 
of  our  finances  ;  in  enquiries  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  than  in  op- 
posing the  only  particular  instance  he  re- 
collected, in  which  a  pension  or  annuity 
had  been  properly  bestowed.     Why  did 
not  the  nooie  duke,  when  the  addition  to 
the  civil  list  was  granted,  move  ibr  such  an 
enquiry  ?  would  the  noble  duke  move  for 
rescinding  that  vote,  and  enter  into  the 
en()uiry,  and  on  finding  what  were  the  redl 
exigencies  of  the  crown,  and  what  would 
be  fairly  adequate  to  supporting  it  with 
splendour  and  dignity,  confine  the  addi- 
tion  to  diat,  and  that  only?    would  he 
move  for  enquiry  into  the  profits  of  places 
and  sinecures^     If  he  would,  he  should 
most  readily  assist  every  one  of  his  endea- 
vours ;  he  would  immediately  second  the 
motion^^Uia  lordish^i  aft^r  re?ertij)g  to 
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the  necessity  of  holdin«^  out  eneaang^i 
ment,  by  setting  examptes  of  nattooal  m 
nerosity,  mentioned  the  Congrets,  who, ak' 
said,  gave  daRy  proofii  of  tms  apecies  «: 

pouV;  After^in  (>>«"  JT^^^' 
for  the  wisdom  or  their  procee<miga,  whidl^ 

he  saidy'  wa)i  inferior  to  none»  that  eitr 

appeared ;  observed,  that  rewarding 

who  deserved  well,  was  the  surest 

of  being  weU  aerved.     ft  was  a  maxia  n 

old  as  tune  itself;   and  he  was  astooisMj 

how  any  noble  lord  should  ao  far  forget  E- 

as  to  oppose  the  present  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Chandot  complained  dtf 

being  very  uncandidly  treated  in  the  couO^ 

of  the  debate.     Hf  said,  he  had  been  aa^ 

cused  of  voting  for  a  sum  of  moner  to 

the  King's  debts,  in  this  and  the  last 

sipns ;  he  certainly  had  so  voted,  and 

the  question  again  in  agitation,  be 

again  give  his  vote  for  the  addirioh 

had  been  made  to  the  civil  list,  becaoae 

knew  the  receipt  was  npt  equal  to  the 

penditure.     The  noble  duke,  and  the  nc 

earl  who  spoke  last  had  asked,  whether 

would  ^o  into  an  enquiry  relative  to 

perquisites   of  placemen;    he   Intew 

that  the  Ring's  servants  now  had  ~ 

emoluments  than  those  who  held  the 

offices  before  thezp ;  ubtil  that 

to  be  the  case,  he  certainly  would 

enter  upon  any  such  business ;   and  a 

the  superfluous  sinecures,  the  noble 

and  the  noble  earl  knew  much  better 

he  did  what  such  sinecures  were,  as 

had  been  in  place ;  and  if  they 

the  country  was  unnecessarily  bai 

they  were  criminal  in  not  endeavouriogl 

lighten  the  public  load.    The  noble 

had  attacked  him  in  a  very  personal 

severe  manner,  on  account  of  his  al 

law  appeals.    He  had  ever  com 

as  much  his  duty,  a^  a  pe^r  of  £o{ 

to  attend  legardecisions  as  politici 

bates ;  but  he  Ml  himself  shocked  to 

that  the  noble  earl  should  diarge  faiB 

the  face  of  the  public,  with  having 

dercd  the  property  of  individu^  Im^i 

cul'e  ihan  it  otherwise  wpuld  have  1 

He  had  never  given  a  vote  respectioi 

or  politics,  whicji  h^  not  accorded 

his  conscience.    He  could  not  bdp 

pressing  his  surpri^,   that   any    « 

should  quote  the  conduct  of  the  ooo] 

of  America  as  an  example  for  the 

parliament.    Were  there  no 

an  opposite  nature  which  could  be 

in  Europe }    If  there  were  not,  the 

ment  wanted  its  main  support— that" 

precedent.    Having  reptpt^  his 


isidereit 
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M  to  the  Billy'  the  doke  dechred  he  had  I  of  his  services ;  but  independent  ef  those 


Jceo  merely  as  hU  conscience  dictated ; 
I  he  was  as  independent  as  any  one 
^her  of  either  House,  and  had  no  other 
a  .than  his  loyalty,  aiid  his  personal  at- 
^ODoent  to  his  sovereign,  and  his  firm 
Hoasion,  ^hmt  the  King  s  servants  were 
n  of  sound  judgment  and  unjropeached 
Bgrity. 

1^  £arl  of  SheUurne  declared  he  had 
rer  accused  the  noble  duke  of  Wj^nt  of 
Kty  to  determine  on  law  points,  be  had 

i  talked  of  his  weight  and  influence 
their  lordships  in  opposition  to  the 
ke'a  own  declaration  of.  bis  insignlfi- 
)cy.  The  noble  duke  bad  censured  him 
dting  the  Congress:  much  as  he  ad- 
red  the  conduct  of  that  assembly,  on 
St  occasions,  he  protested  he  then  cited 
i  example  no  otherwise  Uiao  as  the 
imple  of  an  enemy  ;  but  if  the  noble 
ke  wanted  instances  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
sal reward,  and  national  gratitude, 
irer  home,  there  was  not  a  part  of  £u- 
le  which  did  not  afford  many«  Let  the 
»le  duke  cast  his  eve  upon  France ;  the 
»t  system,  of  which  gi^vernroent  turned 
pk  national  rewards.    They  had  not  yet 

ri  paying  honours  to  marshal  Richelieu  s 
it  was  but  the  last  year,  that  a  monu- 
iit  had  been  finished  to  the  memory  of 
vshal  Saxe.  In  a  word,  there  did  ndt 
ist  a  wise  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
t  did  not  see  the  justice  and  the  policy 
inch  conduct. 

the  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  to  the 
t  noble  lord ;  he  said,  that  the  deceased 
1  was  possessed  of  great  virtues  and 
fittes ;  but  he  was  not  infallible*  He 
I  \a  office  for  several  years,  had  received 
at  emoluments ;  and,  if  he  quitted  office 
Wt  it  was  a  proof  of  a  blameable  inat- 
lion  to  his  private  (loncerns ;  or  a  very 
YTudent  extravagance.  The  noble  earl 
\j  he  might  have  come  into  office  when- 
r  he  pleased.  It  might  be  so;  but  his 
tiaal  might  be  easily  accounted  for ;  he 
(hi  fear  that  his  own  terms,  though 
miogly  granted,  might  afterwards  be 
MUtedfrom,  broken, or  explain^c^ away« 
a  ifeceased  earl  confessed  in  liis  place, 
jiai  House,  that  he  had  been  once  be- 
B  dttped ;  perhaps  the  deceased  earl 
aded,  although  he  might  seem  to  have 
{ prescribing  his  own  terms,  that  he 
mA  again  run  the  risk  of  being  duped 
I  deceived.  He  looked  upon  the 
leased  earl  to  be  a  man  of  great  abili* 
i;  and  that  his  family  were  intltled  to 
vrovisioR  froaa  the  public^  on  account 


talents  and  services,  he  looked  upon  him 
t^  be  liable  to  infirmities  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  his  species.  With  regard  to 
the  low  state  of  the  public  finances,  he  little 
expected  to  have  heard  any  thing  urged 
on  that  head  by  the  supporters  of  adrhinis" 
iration.  Besides,  the  objection  might  bdr 
done  away  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
without  furnishing  a  single  pretence  for 
complaint.  Let  the  4,000/.  a  year  to.  be 
granted  by  the  present  Bill,  be  taken  out 
oi  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it 
sinecure  of  5,000/.  per  annum^  formerly 
worth  no  more  than  1,500/.  a  year,  but 
swelled  to  that  enormous  sum  to  oblige 
the  old  duke  of  Dorset,  and  continued  so 
ever  since.  Or  if  the  minister's  merit  for 
losing  America  was  such  that  he  ought 
not  have  a  less  sinecure  place  than  this^ 
let  the  proposed  annuity  be  deducted  from 
the  enormous  perquisites  of  the  auditor  o^ 
the  exchequer,  a  sinecure  of  20,000/.  per 
annum,  for  doing  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, for  signing  his  name  barely  about  six  ' 
times  a  year. 

The  Earl  of  Shetbume  agreed  with  the 
noble  duke  that  this  was  no  time  for  men 
who  had  any  regard  for  their  characters  or 
peace  of  mind,  to  trust  themselves  into 
difficult  situations ;  as  besides  the  natural . 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  or  sur- 
mounted, many  were  to  be  feared,  and 
few  or  none  to  be  trusted.  With  regard 
to  the  late  earPs  having  been  duped  or 
deceived,  the  charge  was  true;  but  he 
begged  the  noble  duke  to  consider,  that 
the  earl  had  made  the  best  atonement, 
a  full  and  frank  confession  of  his  having 
been  so  duped  and  deceived;  his  lord« 
ship  added,  that  few  men,  if  any,  were  to 
truly  careful  and  so  successfully  cautious 
as  not  to  have  been  once  duped  in  tlieir 
life  time.  He  would,  for  the  noble  duke, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  express  an  earnest 
wish,  that  neither  of  them  might  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  confess,  that  they  had 
been  duped  and  deceived  into  office ;  and 
that  when  they  should  be  no  more,  there 
might  be  as  good  ground  for  praise,  and  as 
little  scope  for  censure,  as  there  was  in  the 
case  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  House 
divided:  Contents  42;  Non  Contents  11. 

Protest  aeainst  passing  the  Chatham 
Annmty  Dilt"]  The  following  Protest  was 
entered:^ 

"  Dissentient* 

^*  1*  Because  we  cannot  agree  to  soch 
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an  unwwnrintable  UmMng  sway  of  the 
pobKc  moneyi  at  a  time  when  the  nadoii 
groans  under  a  heavy  load  of  debts,  and  is 
gbgaged  in  a  dangerous  and  expensive  war. 
'  **  2.  Because  we  fear  that  this  Act  may 
ID  after  times  be  made  use  of  as  a  prece- 
dent for  factious  purposes,  and  to  toe  en- 
riching of  private  families  at  the  public 
expence. — (^  Signed J''^Ba,(tiunty  Chandos, 
Ab.  York,  Paget." 

Debate  on  the  Earl  of  DerhyU  Motion 
Jhr  an  Address  relative  to  the  Convention 
of  Saratoga.^  The  Earl  of  Derby  then 
resumed  me  business  relative  to  the  con- 
vention at  Saratoga.  He  acknowledged 
it  was  now  too  late  in  the  session  to  go 
into  the  question  at  laige,  nevertheless 
he  thought  it  extremely  proper,  that  mi- 
nisters should  acouaint  the  House  and  the 
nation  with  the  dmiculties  which  obstruct- 
ed the  faithful  performance  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  because  both  a  regard  for  the  gal- 
lant men  now  prisoners  in  America,  as 
well  as  public  faith,  made  it  necessary. 
That,  as  ministers  had  declined  to  do  any 
thing  in  it,  parliament  should  be  acauaint- 
ed  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  ttie  im- 
pediments, in  order  that  it  might  be  ena- 
Ued  to  point  out  the  speediest  and  most 
efiectual  means  of  removing  them.  His 
lordship  moved,  «  That  an  humble  Ad^ 
dress  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleasedf  to  order  to 
be  laid  before  that  House,  previous  to 
their  prorogation,  all  Information  fhat 
has  been  received,  relating  to  the  Deten- 
tion of  the  Army  now  in  America,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  signed 
at  Saratoga." 

Viscount  fVeymottth  said,  there  was  no 
btame  imputed  to  any  persoii  respecting 
that  aflbir ;  the  only  objection  he  had  to 
the  motion  was,  because  it  appeared  ex-^ 
tremely  ill  timed,  iust  at  the  eve  of  a  pro- 
rogation. As  to  the  papers,  if  moved  for 
in  time,  he  would  not  have  had  the  least 
objection  to  comply  with  the  motion  ;  nor 
could  he  give  a  specific  answer,  upon  bare 
recollection,  as  to  their  contents.  On  die 
whole,  therefore,  considering  that  he  could 
neitlier  carry  the  substance  of  them  in  hii 
mind,  and  tnat  were  they  produced,  they 
would  break  in  upon  the  prorogation  to- 
morrow, he  woula  recommend  to  his  lord- 
ship to  withdraw  his  motion ;  odierwise  he 
should  find  himself  obliged  to  move  the 
previous  question,  which  he  rather  wished  ^ 
to  avoid. 

The  Eart  of  Derfy  told  bis  lordship, 
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that  he  ought  to  boknee  the 
the  oMrtion  against  tlie 
sitting  a  few  days  loager:  thtt  em 
point  of  goodpolicy,  asweilasF 
ministers  should  coiisider  what 
service  so  brave  and  wrf 
corps  of  veterans  m^bt,  if 
able  to  render  tbdr  oountiy  at  dui 
portant  crisis. 

Tne  £an  of  E^ngkoM  suppoftn 
motion,  on  the  ground  last  nentioaed 
the  noble  earl.  He  agreed  with  the 
viscount  that  there  was  no  conpefltng 
Congress  to  perform  the  conventioi 
dieir  part,  as  we  had  profed  bvfttri 
perience,  that  we  were  not  idHeto 
pel  them  to  do  any  thing : 
It  was  necessary  that  partiamait 
be  mformed  what  wses  the  matterrf 
ferenoe,  when  k  arose,  and  how  beftj 
might  be  remedi^  PtefiiaiDeot 
called  upon  to  interfoe,  since 
had  declined  any  steps  oa  their 
they  owed  it  to  the  natioo,  as  ao 
duty,  and  ^ey  particulariy  owed  it  to  I 
brave  but  unrortonate  men  who  werei 
fering  the  most  mortifying  and 
chaerin,  by  being  rendered  unser 
to  the  state,  ami  left  neglected  m 
hands  of  an  enemy,  who  for  setcnl 
sons  could  not  be  supposed  to  havei 
other  feeling  of  regard  for  then  hot 
the  mere  rules  of  war  prescribed. 

The  Duke  of  Riekmond  remarfad, 
was  somewhat  extraordinary*  that  die: 
ble  viscount  had  paid  so  litde  atteotic 
an  affiiir  of  so  great  consequence,  si 
to  be  able  to  recollect  any  part  of 
contents  of  the  papers,  which,  if  he 
formed  his  duty,  he  must  hare 
nor  of  course  give  the  least  tittle  0 
formation  to  tntir  lorcbhips  on  tke 
ject.    Such  a  conduet  merited  eeo 
The  noble  viscount  perused  the  ptptSit 
he  did  not.    If  he  did,  and^  wkmUi 
formation  from  the  House,  it  was 
of  great  dwrespect ;  if  he  had  not] 
th€»i,  which  lie  could  hardly 
lordship  was  guiky  of  a  very  in( 
piece  n  neglect.    A'  to  the  pro^ 
oe  hopad  ministers  would  consider 
dangerous  it  might  be  to  porogoe  | 
raent  at  so  critical  a  season,  iniea 
not  only  possible,  but  proboble, 
vice  raicht  be  wanting;  which  cootdaAJ 
obtamed  until  the  end  of  Ibrty  dMjti " 
issuing  the  proclamation  for  caHngi 
gether. 

The  previous  question  being  pD^ 
agreed  to  witboat»£vitioD. 


STj  fir  ^r  ike  Pr(it(^diicn 

IdeiiUe  on  the  Duke  of  Bobwi^s  McfHon 
^  an  Address  to  defer  the.  Prorogation 
Parfiantent.J  The  OnW  of  Bolton 
ipand  obBefredy  that  although  theodble 
ieoant'g  reasons  against  the  pr€lcediog 
ItSon  carried  the  appearance  of  an  ob* 
ition  to  one  he  intended  to  submit  to 
fSr  lord^ips'  consideration,  it  should 
ll  prevent  hhn  from  proceeding;  be- 
\u»9  give  the  objection  its  full  vei§^t,  it 
hounted  only  to  an  argument  of  conveni- 
ee,  and  coald  never  stand  in  competi- 
in  with  the  welfisire  and  safety  of  the 
ite.  The  noble  viscount  spok^  of  a 
ime  Id  an  act  of  parliament,  which  em- 
wered  his  Miqesty  to  summon  the  par- 
nent  in  14  days.  He  would  not  con- 
iid  about  the  real  powers  vested  in  the 
»fm  by  that  Act ;  but  at  a  period  of  so 
sell  danger  and  difficulty,  he  was  ready 
-prove  that  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
D^per  to  trust  to  any  summons,  however 
ort,  when  the  assistance  of  parliament, 
ifm  any  emergency,  be  it  ever  so  sud- 
m,  could  be  insured  by  continuing  the 
irion  by  short  adjournments. 
iHis  grace  affirmed,  that  an  invasion  of 

5  country  by  France  was  meditating; 
the  formidable  armaments  going  on 
rfhat  instant  in  their  ports,  docks,  and 
Iral  araenalSf  portended  nothing  less; 
It  Spain  was  equally  busy  in  warlike 
'eparation ;  and,  that  powerful  armies 
M  encampments  were  stationed  on  the 
Msts  of  the  channel,  opposite  England* 
|iese*were  unequivocal  proofs  of  what  we 
Id  reason  to  expect,  at  least  what  it  was 
scessary  we  should  provide  against ;  they 
lere  not  appearances  of  a  defensive,  but 
i  ofitesive  war.  Indeed,  ministers  tbem- 
Ires,  by  their  conduct,  within  a  few 
lys,  had  amply  confirmed  what  he  had 
)m  thrown  out ;  the  alarum-bell  was  rune 
f  them ;  its  sound  had  already  reached 
ie  most  distant  part  of  the  three  king* 
ins ;  it  was  still  tinkling  in  bis  ears.  A 
hMral  embargo  had  been  laid  by  the 
bt  advice  of  those  very  ministers,  who, 
1^  the  Iflogaaj^  of  the  noble  viscount, 
bmed  determined  to  proceed  in  the  same 
Ihons  career,  which  had  produced  all 
Iftr  former  misfortunes,  and  present  cala- 
llties;  and  by  a  prorogation  of  parlia- 
Knt,  to  despise  its  assistance  or  advice. 
'His  grace  exhorted  their  lordships  to 
ky  this  alarum-bell  a  due  attention,  as 
wj  might  depend  upon  it,  from  the  uni- 
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thalf  thdr  lordships  would  not  suffer  it  to 
ring  in  viEiin.  No  instance,  he  contended, 
was  known,  when  an  embargo  was  laid, 
such  as  that  of  Satuiday  last,  out  on  the 
dreaded  approach  of  an  immediate  inva- 
sion ;  and  besides  the  general  reasons  for 
the  propriety  of  such  an  apprehension,  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  the  King's  servants  had 
good  private  and  particular  reasons  to  fear 
that  an  invasion  was  at  liand.  If  so,  he 
submftted  how  extremely  necessary  it 
would  be  to  have  parliament  sitting,  m 
case  of  so  momentous  ian  event.  Sup« 
posing  parliament  should  be  dispersed,  at 
the  time  a  foreien  enemy  should  land,  whd 
could  the  people  look  to  for  assistance 
and  protection?  Not  sorely  to  a  set  oF 
men,  who  in  every  instance  in  which  they 
bad  been  trusted,  had  misled  both  parlia^ 
ment  and  nation,  and  betrayed  a  total  in« 
capacity,  m  every  measure  they  attempted 
to  carry  into  execution. 

As  he  had  mentioned  the  naval  prepara* 
tions  going  forward  in  the  ports  ot  France 
and  Spain,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  ft* 
few  words  on  that  part  of  his  siUbject ;  ac9 
well  to  point  out  what  had  been  doner 
by  those  -powers  as  to  remind  their 
lordships  what  had  been  omitted  on 
our  part*  As  soon  as  France  had  finally 
determined  to  interfere  in  th6  dispute 
between  this  country  and  her  cofemiev, 
which  was  several  months  before  she 
entered  into  any  direct  treaty  with  them, 
she  wisely  turned  her  whole  attention  to 
herinarine;  and  he  was  wiarrantedin  of^ 
firming,  put  it  in  such  a  condition,  as  {ti^ 
present  ministers  were  totally  ignorant  o^ 
andvery^fbw  people  aware  of.  Yet,  evenr 
active  as  'France  and  Spain  were,  if  our 
na^y  had  been  properly  attended  to;  if 
the  enormoos  n&s  voted  by  parfiainenfr 
had  been  judicfpnsly  applied ;  if  the  nobler 
earl  who  presides  at  the  Admiralty,  had. 
performed  either  his  promises  or  hia  doty,^ 
no  csLVAe  of  the  present  ^national  panic,  on 
aceoimt  of  an  expected  invasion,  would 
have  ever  existed..  The  most  ample  sup- 
plies, in  the  course  of  seven  years,  had 
been  granted ;  the  most  loud  and  fVequent 
boastings  had  been  made  by  the  noble  earl 
in  consequence  of  those  supplies';  of  thtf 
fiourrshing  invincible  state  of  our  navy ; 
of  its  superiority  over  die  united  tfeets  ot 
France  and  Spain  ;  but  the  very  first  Fn- 
stant  an  occasion  calls  for  the  excntion  of 
this  ficthious  naval  force,  not  even  fai^  of- 


jive  sounded  it,  if  not  urged  by  motives 
F  dire  tieceasity.    fle  lM^ed»  th^refpret 


mncondfuctofmihfstets,  they  would  never    fVnsive  war,  but  mere  protection,  forsafbty 


aud  security  in  our  dwellings  and  posses^ 
sions^-fPr  thb  enjoyments  of  our  altars  tni 
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firesides,  we  are  given  to  nnilenUDd^  tkat 
the  navy  is  no  longer  the  great  national 
bulwark ;  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  a 
land  force  to  defend  us :  and  as  for  Gi- 
braltar  and  our  distant  dependencies,  they 
are  at  once  ab:indoned ;  even  the  noble 
lord  now  stationed  in  Amenoa  with  his 
squadron,  is  devoted ;  for  the  same  noble 
early  who  has  boasted  so  frequently  of  his 
having  a  force  superior,  or  able  at  all  times 
to  cope  with  the  united  force  ^  the  whole 
House  of  Bourt^on,  has  adopted  a  very 
different  language ;  he  has  acanowledged, 
that  it  was  not  prudent  to  detach,  in  order 
to  watch  the  motions  of  D'Estaing,  whe- 
ther meant  to  be  directed  against  our  for* 
tresses  in  the  Mediterranean,  ot  our  fleets 
in  America*  His  grace  next  pointed  in 
particular  to  the  want  of  iri grates,  which 
ne  said  were  the  great  soul  of  maritime 
war ;  both  in  cruises  against  the  enemy, 
for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  m 
facilitation  the  operations  of  large  squa- 
drons. He  contrasted  the  distribution  of 
our  fleet  at  present,  with  what  it  was  in  the 
years  174S,  5,  6 ;  at  which  several  pe- 
riods, invasions  from  Fr^ce  were  threaten- 
ed in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  at* 
tempt  in  174^^,  was  when  the  Pretender 
and  marshal  Saxe  were  at  Dunkirk  He 
said,  then  the  wisest  precautions  were 
taken ;  the  shores  Werelmed  with  frigates, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy  s  ap- 
proach ;  and  were  so  judiciously  stationed 
across  the  channel,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  fleet  to  come  up  the  channel, 
without  sir  John  Norris  being  apprised  of 
it ;  who,  stationed  in  the  Downs  to  watch 
the  intended  debarkation  at  Dunkirk,  had 
it  in  his  power  to  prevent  it;  or  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  grand  French  fleet,  to 
attack  it,  before  it  could  join  the  force  in 
Dunkirk  road.  Such  was  the  distribution 
of  the  force  in  174^5  and  6,  when  admiral 
Vernon  commanded  in  the  channel,  which 
compelled  the  enemy  to  a  choice  of  for- 
bearing to  invade,  or  of  coming  to  a  gene-, 
ral  engagement  Wliat,  said  his  grace,  is 
your  hne  of  battle  now  ?  You  have  none. 
Your  line  of  battle  ships,  at  the  end  of  al- 
most two  months,  are  not  yet  ready  to  put 
to  sea;  and  if  they  were,  have  yoi^  any 
frigates?  Even  on  paper,  the  grand  fleet, 
as  it  is  called,  under  admirm  Keppel, 
amounts  to  no  more  tlian  21  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  tlie  squadron  of  Vi  more 
under  admiral  Byron.  Is  this  a  force 
ec^ual  to  that  which. France  alone  is  able  at 
this  instant  to  meet  you  in  the  ocean  or 
channel  with?  I  contend  it  is  not.    If, 
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^maridy  what  has  this  country  to  dcpeafc 
on  I  Nothing  but  meie  chance  remmi  is 
protect  her.      We  are,  my  lords,  broufk 
into  this  melancholy  predicament  bjttt 
misconduct  of  ministers :  if  we  do  doi  ife* 
tach,  our  dependencies  are  at  die  iikr| 
of  our.  enemies  ;  if  we  shoiild,  oar  oasai, 
must  fie  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  first  ii* 
vader*     His  grace  then  moved,  -<  Thsia. 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  M^ 
je&ty,  humbly  to  represent  U)  his  Majei^ 
the  very  alanning  state  of  th»e  kiagtiooi^. 
which  we  fear  will  be  much  incieved  b| 
a  prorogation  of  parliament  at  ^x^  critics 
a  time,  whereby  his  Majesty  would  be  de> 
prived  of  that  natural  and  constiiotioBit' 
advice    he  might  find  necesaaiy  on  aif. 
emergency  to  require  from  his  paril^nyf^ 
when  the  wh<^e  l^ijilative  authontj,aii. 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  ib,ii, 
our  approhension,  absolutely  neoessirj  li 
secure  us  from  impending  daogen,  mart^ 
humbly  to  implore  his  >iajesty,  titatlttr 
would  be  graaously  pleased  to  defer  tha. 
prorogation  of  the  parliament  until  ^ 
present  very  dangerous  crisis  may  be  lap'  - 
pily  terminated.''  • 

Viscount  Wejfmotdh  opposed  the  na^ 
tion.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  Af. 
two  motions  stood  pretty  nearly  oo  ih^ 
same  ground;  and  in  ^ving  his  \aif\ 
sons  of  dissent  to  the  present,  should  n% 
cor  chiefly  to  his  former  argumeoH, 
which  werey  that  parliament,  after 
long  and  arduous  ail  attendance, 
a  recess ;  and  if  the  necessity  for  the 
vice  of  parliament  were  such  as  had  b 
stated  by  the  noble  duke,  the  clause  wk 
serted  in  the  Militia  Bill,  of  177S»pi«^ 
vided  a  remedy,  without  putting 
ment  to  the  disagreeable  inconvenieDoe 
attending  in  town  during  the  whole 
mer ;  not  to  transact  business ;  not  to 
fit  a  duty  required  of  them ;  but 
to  wait  m  anxious  suspence,  to  see  if 
matter  of  parliamentary  concern  n 
arise.  The  purport  of  the  clause 
what  he  had  before  mentioned,  whtcfa 
powers  his  Majesty,  in  the  instances 
in  provided  for,  to  convene  the  par^ 
in  14  days.  This  clause  would  answer 
the  intended  purposes  of  an  adjo 
and  would  b^.  free  from  all  the  i 
veniencies  which  an  adjournment  murt 
productive  of.  He  took  notice,  tint 
noble  duke  in  the  last  debate  had 
ed,  that  the  writs  of  summons  to 
ment,.  running  in  the  ancient  form, 
quiring  forty  days  between  the  viit 
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tarn,  the  clause  now  aUuded  to,  could 
1 0|>erate.  This  he  was  free  to  contro- 
n ;  and  believed  the  contrary  might  be 
rilj  shewn,  because  that  was  no  positive 
9f  but  merely  founded  in  custom ;  and 
ough  it  were,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
Mir  it  asseirted,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
nrer  of  the  legislature  to  alter,  and  of 
(Orae  to  give  a  legal  operation  to  their 
m  intentions,  expressed  in  the  clearest 
d  least  ambiguous  terms. 
Ijord  Camden  replied  to  the  argument 
'  the  npble  viscount,  in  answer  to  what 
\  bad  offered  to  the  objection  made  in 
e  preceding  debate,  respecting  the  writs 
summons  to  parliament  being  always  re- 
mable  in  forty  days,  when  called  tose- 
er  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  Jhe 
jble  viscount  does  not  deny  the  existence 
the  law  ;  nor  does  he  pretend  %o  point 
It  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
fparted  from;  but  the  noble  viscount 
V5,  there  is  a  law  for  one  as  well  as  the 
her.  My  lords,  one  is  the  law  of  parlia- 
ent,  founded  in  the  constitution ;  a  law, 
re  me  leave  to  say,  that  is  of  the  very  es- 
Dce  of  parliament  itself;  and  more  bind- 
gand  obligatory  than  any  act  of  the  legis- 
tare  can  be  ;  because  It  is  the  very  basis 
td  ground- work  of  their  assembling  for 
ly  purpose.  *  But  taking  the  nobje  lord's 
|rument  simply,  as  his  lordship  has  stated 
let  us  try  it  By  the  established  rules  of 
^1  construction.  Is  the  law  or  usage  of 
rty  da]»  notice  repealed  by  the  clause 
l6ded  to,  or  by  any  other  clause  con- 
bed  in  the  Act  ?  No  such  thing  is  pre- 
ndcd.'  Does  the  clause  make  any  pro- 
lion  for  altering  the  writ  of  summons 
Nn  forty  to  fourteen  days  ?  Not  that 
liher.  All  the  clause  says,  is,  that  in 
bh  and  such  cases  the  King  may  convene 
e  parliament  in  fourteen  days.  Will 
r^  noble  lord  present  undertake  to  say, 
at  there  is  at  present  a  rebellion  subsist- 
ll^  In  America,  or  in  any  ofthe.depen* 
ncies  of  the  British  crown ;  or  suppose 
\  should  hazard  the  assertion,  will  he 
y,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  assembling 
iriiaraents ;  a  mode,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
JBui,  coeval  with  the  constitution,  shall  be 
'once  annihilated  by  a  passing  clause  in 
i  act  of  the  legislature,  not  at  all  directed 
*  the  regulating  the  mode  and  manner  of 
dding  of  parliaments,  or  connected  with 
tj  of  its  special  powers  or  brivileges  i 
llould  such  a  doctrine  prevail,  there  is 
)t'any  other  power  or  privilege  of  parlia- 
ent  which  might  not  be  undermined  or 
ken  away  in  the  same  way.    The  doc- 
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trine  was  dangerous^  was  unconstitutional^ 
and  could  not  be  fairly  maintained  in .  ar- 
gument, upon  any  principle  of  sound  po- 
licy, or  legal  construction.  The  fact  did 
not  maintain  the  explanation  ;  and  if  it  did, 
would  the  clause  uphold  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  it  >  His  lordship  next  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  the  great  danger  of  assem- 
bling parliament  under  the  clause,  and  the 
folly  of  wantonly  doing  so,  when  the  pre- 
sent motion  would  answer  aH  the  ends 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  clause ; 
after  which  he  entered  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  public  affairs. 

His  lordship  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  events  which  were  happening  every 
da)%  had  been  literally  foretold  from  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  had  been  di^  after 
day  repeated,  and  almost  dinned  into  the 
.ears  of  administration.  The  designs  of 
France  were  delineated  in  detail ;  their  in* 
terests  were  stated,  as  the  ground  of  those 
designs.  Ministers  were  told,  that  it  was 
the  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  could 
possibly  happen  to  France,  that  misunder- 
standings should  take  place  between  this 
country  and  her  American  colonies  ;  that 
those  misunderstandings  should  produce  a 
civil  war ;  that  a  civil  war  should  produce  a 
separation ;  and  that  in  the  very  instant, 
when  Britain  had  lost  one  third  of  her  do- 
minions, and  should  be  exhausted  of  men 
and  money,  th)at  then  would  be  the  time 
for  France  to  take  advantage  of  our  weak- 
ness, and  wreak  her  vengeance  on  this  de- 
voted country.  Was  there  a  syllable, 
which  had  been  urged  on  this  subject, 
which  did  not  turn  out  literally  true  I  Did 
not  France,  by  the  most  seeming  friendly 
assurances,  encourage  ministers  to  carry 
their  plans  of  despotism  and  unconditioned 
submission  into  execution  i  Did  they  not, 
as  soon  as  they  found  ministers  engaged 
in  the  improvident,  impracticable,  and  un- 
constitutional scheme  of  subduing  our  co- 
lonies by  force  of  arms,  give  secret  assis- 
tance to  America  ?  Did  they  not  still 
continue  the  same  friendly  assurances  to 
encourage  us  to  send  our  whole  naval  and 
military  force  beyond  the  Atlantic^  so  as 
to  render  ourselves  in  a  manner  totally 
defenceless  at  home  ?  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  fatally  done  so,  at  once  cease  to  dis- 
semble, and  openly  league  themselves  with 
our  own  subjects  ?  And  do  they  not  now, 
in  conjunction  with*  SpaiUi  meditate  our 
destruction  ? 

His  lordship  lamented  the  same  fatal 
credulity,  which  now  subsists  in  respect  of 
Spain,  which  caused  dl  our  present  cala« 
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fDities  in  depending  upon  the  asrarancesof 
France.  Spain  was  armed ;  and  ministers^ 
I  doubt  not,  wOl  tell  me,  What  of  that  ? 
We  continuie  to  receive  the  fullest  assu- 
rances from  Spain  of  a  determined  ami- 
cable neutrality.  If  Spam  was  really  sin- 
cere, why  arm  ^  Why  are  her  ports  and 
arsenals  full  of  ships  of  war,  ready  to  [pro- 
ceed to  sea,  or  preparing  with  aU  possible 
expedition  for  it?  What  is  the  reason 
that  23  ships  of  the  line  now  ride  in  Cadiz 
Bay?  Is  all  this  preparation  and  great 
lexpenee  undertaken  for  nothing  ?  Such 
a  general  preparation  is  a  tacit  declara- 
tion of  her  sentiments.    Independent  of 

.  any  ))ublic  or  private  engagement  she 
may  nave  entered  into  with  France,  it  im- 
ports just  this :  as  soon  as  hostilities  are 
commenced  between  you  and  Franqe,  we 
mean  to  take  part  with  the  latter ;  it  is  the 
language  of  common  sense,  of  experience  r 
if  not,  why  arm  now,  more  than  at  any 
other  period  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  peace?  Ministers,  knowing  this, should 
have  peremptorily  insisted  upon  some- 
thing else,  besides  bare  assurances ;  they 
should  have  insisted  upon  a  test  from 
Spain  of  the  truth  of  those  assurances ;  by 
putting  a  stop  to  all  their  armaments ;  and 
xf  Spain  refused,  ministers  should  have 
compelled  them  to  justice,  by  intercepting 
the  flota.  The  possession  of  that  treasure 
would  have  been  a  proper  punishment  for 
their  perfidy  ;  would  have  been  a  pledge 
for  their  future  conduct ;  and  if  they  then 
refused  to  give  the  only  solid  proof  of  their 
specific  intentions,  it  would  enable  us  to 
carry  on  a  necessary  war  against  the  joint 
efforts  of  our  natural  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies. It  may  be  objected  that  such  a 
conduct  on  our  part,  might  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  of  at- 
tackhig  a  nation  unprovoked,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  '^lat  difficulty  might  be 
easily  got  over ;  a  declaration  or  war  might 
accompany  the  blow,  and  the  refusal  to 
disarm,  at  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  might 
be  pleaded  as  a  motive  equally  founded  in 
justice,  sound  policy,  and  necessity,  for 
compelling  a  secret  enemy  to  declare, 
what  her  mability  and  present  convenience 
only  prompted  her  to  conceal. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied  to  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  learned  lord  who 
spoke  last,  between  the  40  days  notice  in 
the  writs  of  summons  according  to  the 

'  common  law,  and  the  probable  operation 
in  the  clause  in  the  statute,  which  em- 
powers the  crown  to  assemble  the  parlia- 
nent  in  14  days.    He  believed  the  learned 
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lord's  construction  of  the  law  was  perCedk 
right,  that  the  writ  in  point  of  law  wed| 
supersede  the  intent  of  the  clause  on 
dinary  occasions;  but  although  no  i 
was  readier  to  support  the  constitution  m 
general,  or  the  parliamentaxy  constttoti^ 
m  particular,  he  would,  in  a  case  of  enci^ 
gency,  such  as  the  preservatioo  df  Ap 
state,  dispense  with  forms  however 
because  such  emergencies  supposed 
of  necessity,  in  which  the  very  ea 
well  as  forms  of  the  constitution, 
stake.  As  to  the  existence  of  a 
in  America,  the  condition  on  which  t|| 
clause  was  to  take  efiect,  he  presumed  tm 
of  their  lordships  doubted  of  it ;  and|| 
during  a  prorogation  any  audden  c 
gency  should  arise,  he  presumed  that 
thee  the  right  nor  expediency  of 
the  parliament  together  at  14  days 
would  be  imputed  to  any  of  tboae 
should  advise  such  a  measure,  as  cri 
or  illegal  On  the  other  hand,  should 
adjournment  take  place,  probably 
would  be  a  very  mdifferent  attec 
Many  other  inconveniences  would  U 
from  an  adjournment :  bills  brought  in 
either  withdrawn,  negatived,  or  al 
could  not  be  received;  the  adjo 
being  a  continuance  of  the  same 
In  fine,  the  power  in  the  clause  alladed 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an 
journment,  and  would  be  liable  to 
its  objections. 

llie  Earl  of  Skdburne  said,  if  no 
reason  existed  for  agreeing  with  the 
'  tion,  it  would  at  least  convince  forei^ 
that  parliament  and  the  nation  at  large 
been  rouzed  to  a  proper  sense  of  then* 
ger.    It  would  shew  tliat  the  people 
united ;  that  they  were  determined  to 
tect  the  crown  with  their  lives  and 
tunes;    and  that  they  were   resolved 
longer  to  depend  upon  ministers, 
ignorance  and  incapacity  was  what 
raged  our  enemies,  and  furnished 
with    the   means   hitherto  of  re 
themselves    formidable  to   this 
His  lordship  next  pointed  to  the 
our  home  and  distant  defence.    At 
sent  there  were  but  12  battaUons  of 
try  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  the 
yalry,  did  not  amount  to  above  9,000 
independent  of  the  guards,  which 
force  small  enough  to  defend  the 
the  King.    This  he  did  not  thii 
means  adequate  to  the  defence  i 
kingdom,  for  though  much  mij^t  io 
be  expected  firom  the  militia,  m  the  i 
of  a  sudden  iuvasioDi  they  could  laoi 
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peeled  to  ttiake  head  against  a  namerous 
leraD  anny.  In  such  a  caae,  which  was 
r  from  being  iipprobable,  what  was  to  be 
Be  ?    Certaioly,  if  our  navy  was  inferior 

tkat  of  our  enemies,  a  landing  of  a  uu- 
»rous  foreign  army  must  be  Uie  conse- 
lence ;  in  which  case  the  metropolis  must 
\  abandoned ;  for  such  a  military  force 
that  described,  with  the  aid  of  a  raw 
disciplined  militia,  would  never  be  able 

defend  the  metropolis,  and  protect 
t  whole  kingdom.  The  metropolis 
list  fiill!  a  most  melancholy  hearing. 
xMland  must  be  lefi  to  defend  itself;  he 
lieved  there  was  little  daoser  of  an  ene- 
f  ftcing  that  way ;  then,  if  in  the  inte- 
a  insurrections  snould  arise,  and  Ireland, 
leady  ripe  for  revolt,  should  rebel,  how 
IS  it  possible  that  this  devoted  nation 
ttld  stand  against  such  a  combination  of 
eadful  circumstances  I  Here  his  lord- 
ip  took  an  opportunity  to  condemn  ad«> 
inist ration  for  their  impolitic  and  absurd 
oduct,  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  the 
ople  of  Lancashire,  Bristol,  &c.  in  which 
ey  conveyed  to  the  world  an  exact  pic- 
re  of  themselves,  that  of  displeasing  both 
nies»  without  benefiting  either.  He 
umed  ministers,  early,  not  to  make  a 
litlese  attempt  to  loosen  the  shackles  of 
e  Irish  only  to  gall  them  the  more,  and 
mind  them  of  their  sufferings.  What- 
er  was  done,  should  have  been  maturely 
nsidered  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale, 
d  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  On 
I  contrary,  administration  had  disobliged 
air  best  friends,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^al  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool ; 
d  for  what  purpose  ?  To  throw  Ireland 
\o  rebellion*  He  had  no  political  cor- 
ipondence  with  any  person  in  that  king- 
m,  though  he  had  on  his  private  affairs ; 
d  by  the  latest  accounts  received  from 
snce,  he  was  informed  that  the  people 
d  entered  into  an  association  to  pur- 
ple no  more  British  goods,  at  least  none 
pnufactured  in  Manchester,  or  its  neigh- 
urhood;  and  il  was  expected  that  the 
)b  would  daily  break  into  the  shops  and 
prebottses,  and  cut,  bum,  and  destroy  oU 
t  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manu- 
Aure  of  this  kingdom* 
Ilis  lordship  next  proceeded  to  take  a 
nv  of  our  dependencies.  The  naval  Je- 
ice  of  those,  he  observed,  was  given-up ; 
that  respect,  they  were  lefl  to  shift  for 
amselves.  How  was  Gibraltai:  ?  Why, 
ective  and  non-effective,  the  garrison  of 
at  fortress  did  not  amount  to  4,000  men.; 
d  though  two  regiflatnts  with  the  gover* 
tVOL.  XJX] 
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nor,  and  a  draft  fcdm  the  artillery,  had 
been  at  Portsmouth  for  several  weeks,  yet 
they  had  not  sailed ;  and  wjiat  rendered 
this  shameful  neglect  the  more  inexcusa-' 
ble  was,  that  he  perceived  by  the  papers 
on  the  table,  relative  to  the  equipment  o^ 
the  Toulon  squadron,  that  ministers  had  a 
regular,  correct,  and  continued  account  of* 
the  armament  going  on  at  thsft  port  from 
the  Sd  of  January,  till  the  5th  of  May« 
notwithstanding  whioh  no  one  step,  till 
very  lately,  had  been  taken  to  strengthen 
that  important  fortress,  nor  had  the  rein* 
forcement,  as  yet,  lefl  St.  Helen's*  Ho 
then  described  the  defenceless  and  naked 
state  of  our  West  India  islands,  tod  the 
criminal  neglect  in  not  either  augmenting 
the  force  under  general  Howe,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  ground.  If  that 
was  what  was  intended,  or  recalling,  and 
sending  him  to  tliose  parts  of  America  which 
we  still  possess,  either  there  to  act  on  tho 
offensive  or  defensive,  as  opportunity  might 
serve.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  America 
should  be  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  and 
that  to  give  credit  and  strength  to  our  ne« 
gociations,  the  troops  under  general  Howo 
might  be  sent  to  Ifalifox  to  defend  Nova 
Scotia,  and  strengthen  the  small  force 
under  general  Carleton.  But  if  none  of 
these  plans  were  thought  proper,  why  not 
send  reinforcements  from  hence  to  defend 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ?  for  while  we 
retained  those,  he  should  never  think 
America  was  entirely  lost;  he  knew  a 
commercial  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  would  be  for  the  adyan* 
tage  of  both ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  the 
proper  steps  had  been  timely  taken,  early 
m  the  present  year,  but  such  an  union 
might  have  been  effected. 

His  lordship  answered  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, on  his  restins  the  propriety  of  tho 
prorogation  in  preference  to  an  adjourn- 
ment, on  the  pomt  of  ar  presumed  neces- 
sity ;  why  not  put  the  matter  of  necessity 
quite  out  of  the  question  by  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  not  lay  a  ground  for  a  necessity, 
to  evade  the  ancient  law,  and  break  in  on 
the  constitution  of  parliament,  on  account 
of  a  necessity  wantonly  created  ?  His  lord- 
ship talked  some  tim&on  the  new  honours 
and  distinctions  about  to  be  heaped  on  the 
undoers  of  tlieir  country,  and  otnerved,  it 
was  in  strict  conformity  to  the  policy  of 
that  ruinous  court-system,  which  lavished 
ihe  rewards  due  only  to  virtue  and  public 
merit,  on  the  most  worthless  and  servile, 
in  order  to  encourage  others  to  tread  in 
the  same  ignoble  steps,  to  rise  by  the  same 
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unprincipled  arts  of  servility  aod  corruption, 
lest,  as  his  lordship  ludicrously  remarked, 
the  breed  of  the  true  court'Spaniel  should 
become  extinct.  He  next  spoke  of  the 
American  Tories,  who  he  said  might  be 
classed  under  three  descriptions,  those  who 
acted  from  principle,  those  who  being  mis- 
led, or  haTing  yiews  of  their  own,  asso- 
ciated as  the  friends  of  govemment,  and 
those  of  profligate  lives  and  desperate  for- 
tunes, wno  deceived,  inflamed,  and  mis- 
led government  for  motives  the  most 
base  and  diabolical.  He  should  leave  the 
two  latter  to  their  fortunes  and  deserts, 
and  only  consider  such  of  the  people  of 
Ainerica  as  took  a  part  in  defence  and 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  this  country 
upon  principle.  Those  men  were,  of  all 
the  people  on  earth,  most  to  be  commise- 
rated. They  lay  at  the  mercjr  of  their 
enemies  and  persecutors ;  their  estates 
were  confiscated ;  their  persons  banished 
or  imprisoned,  or  their  families  left  to 
femish ;  vet  those  unhappy  men  were 
abandoned  to  their  fatir;  and  if  at  a  future 
time,  any  occasion  should  occur,  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  for  the  assistance  of 
the  loyal  part  of  our  subjects^  the  late  of 
the  loyal,  brave,  and  honest  Americans, 
who  were  sacrificed  by  British  perfidy, 
would  sufficiently  deter  any  man  from 
trusting  to  British  promises  oi  security  and 

Eititection.  His  lordship  spoke  of  the 
idden  over-ruling  iDfluence  which  sur- 
rounded the  throne ;  and  whence  all  those 
baleful  measures  proceeded.  Thence  was 
their  encouragement,  instructions,  and  re- 
wards ;  and  to  that  source  the  people  in 
the  day  of  difficulty  would  look  for  satis- 
faction and  redress,  and  demand  justice  on 
those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 
The  Earl  of  Bristol.  My  lords,  late 
as  it  is,  I  should  think  myself  unpardon- 
able to  ^o  away  without  expressmg  ray 
approbation  of  the  motion :  but,  my  lords, 
I  must  also  express  my  surprise^  that  afber 
the  noble  duke  had  so  manifestly  shewn, 
that  the  alarming  state  we  were  reduced 
to,  was  in  great  measure  owmg  to  the 
situation  and  management  of  our  fleets 
that  the  noble  lord  who  superintends  the 
remains  of  our  once  flourishing  navy,  has 
pot  deigned  to  say  one  single  word. 
Surely,  my  lords,  it  must  be  alarming, 
when  we  have  so  lately  heard  in  this 
House,  that  Che  fleet  of  England,  which, 
till  this  unhappy  period,  had  given  law  to 
all  Europe,  is  now  so  reduced,  that,  how- 
ever necessary  it  might  be,  it  would  not 
W  prudent  to*  detach  from  it ;  an  avowal 


as  shamefid  to  him  vbo  wmie  it,  m 
prejudicial  Co  the  natioii,  and  iiriaiiwi 
the  honour  of  the  crown.  Abo  dtel 
the  collective  force  of  this 
has  been  for  aevend  monte 
said  to  be  in  readiness  for  service, 
has  been  so  inactive,  and  kept  ki 
situation,  that  I  most  lament  Ue 
admiral  who  is  at  the  bead  of  a 
of  that  fleet,  act  having  the 
the  whole  ships  in  England,  bj 
means  his  hatfds  are  tied  firomflie 
distribution  he  would  odierwise'i 
them,  and  whi<^  might  be  a 
curity  for  our  coasts.  My  lordi,  it  ii 
last  week  that  those  Mps  uader 
Keppel  were  ready  to  drop  dovftcfcs 
St.  Helen's,  and  I  believe  the  Yidsiy' 
not  been  ready,  in  spite  of  all  the 
that  could  be  used,  to  go  down  tiD 
day  last.  My  lords,  the  saiKng  of 
Toulon  fleet  ever  since  the  13di  of 
the  tgdoranoe  of  their  destimum, 
consequences  that  may  ensue  firos 
armament,  and  our  total  want  of ' 
gence  which  way  they  are  gone,  ii 
alarming.  My  lords,  I  have  a  letter 
my  pocket,  which  I  shewed  a  nobis 
in  high  office,  which  proves  that  ied^ 
have  been  the  7th  of  May  betwees  ' 
braltar  and  Malaga,  being  met  by  s  ' 
ship  gone  into  Alicant  the  9tb.  I 
iheremre  reason  to  believe,  tbatth^ 
counts  I  have  seen  in  another  letter, 
the  Toulon  fleet  must  have 
streights  the  9th  are  true.  My 
is  then  become  of  our  islancis? 
become  of  that  fleet  of  four  or  fife  liae 
battle  ships,  and  all  our  frigates  under 
brave  officer  lord  Howe,  with  14or  1~ 
seamen,  the  flower  of  dur  fleet,  so 
wanted  now  f  And  if  they  ftll,  wk^i 
to  becojne  of  oar  army  in  Americs?  ft 
not  this  alarmtnff,  my  lords  ?  Aai  hjit 
situation  not  sudi  as  to  require  cor  wr^ 
that  the  greet  hereditary  cound  of 
nation,  the  guardian  of  the  peo[^aMl 
be  kept  together,  and  ready  to  pnvtif 
this  step,  to  the  wh<rfe  Idngdom  SMflt* 
Europe,  that  we  mean,  we  widi,  »^^ 
oursdves  ready  at  a  moment's  oodef^li 
support  his  Majesty  with  omr  adfiee^* 
well  as  our  lives  and  fortunes,  ^t*^ 
I  must  say  it  is  no  less  alamuag,  mSm 
the  expenoe  the  public  has  been  il  k 
our  navy,  Aat  in  so  long  a  timeweliM 
not  been  able  to  collect  sh^  eno<|^ 
answer  every  pnrpose,  whicfa  it  is  iw 
sible  the  present  number  notr  m  thecHi 
nel  can  do  7  aod,  iny  Jmlsi  irksn  SiA 
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mady  for  bU  thete  mii  which  th^  ad- 
piitratioo  has  brought  upon  us  ?  Surely 
0Me  m^a  who  have  brought  us  kitp  this 
nadoa^  are  not  the  porsoDs  proper  to 
liriae  his  Majesty  m  this  alarmiiig  situa- 

The  £arl  of  Sandwich  denied  he  had 
er  said  we  were  not  able  to  detach  shipa ; 
I  only  s^d,  in  a  forcser  debate,  that 
irhaps  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  do  it. 
^kh  regard  to  admiral  Keppei's  fleet  not 
iM^  teatdy  to  sail  for  St.  Qelea^  till  last 
adcy  they  were  dow  sailed  from  St. 
eUb's*  The  noUe  admiral  who  com- 
paded  tbcoa  had  not  his  bands  tied,  as 
0L  noble  eajrl  would  one  day  see, 
keaever  his  orders  w«re  made  Known. 
Ee  wttB  jRirprised  the  nMe  earFs  inteili- 
mce  was  so  bad»  as  to  si^  that  we  bad 
Kfr  11^9  ahipa  of  ihe  Use,  which  the  nM^ 
irl  mentioned  the  other  day.  We  never 
id  that  Bunber ;  and  we  now  had  ships 
KHigh;  it  was  men  we  wanted.  The 
ttble  earl  also  had  said  one  day,  that  an 
nherge  was  necessary ;  why  was  not  an 
ybargokid?  And  now  an  embargo  is  laid 
10  noble  lord  condemns  it  as  ireprt^per. 
he  BoUe  earl  I  allow  to  be  a  fl|«at  officer, 
gicsit  seaman,  and  a  man  otgreat  abili- 
^;  but,  my  lords,  I  will  not  give  up  my 
■cial  knowledge  to  ban  or  any  s^^a  officers 
ihatever;   and  to  shew  that  I  am  as  good 

aaawan  as  either  of  those  noble  lords, 
iho  asked  the  other  day,  why  could  not 
leven  ships  work  down  the  Channel  as 
lell  aa  one,  which  was  admiral  Barrington  ? 

will  tell  tibem  why ;  because  there  must 
Iways  be  in  a  auDoer  a  heavier  sailing  ship 
ban  another,  and  the  reat  must  keegp 
wnpanv  with  the  wocst,  which  happened 
a  sir  John  Norris,  when  attempting  to 
pork  down  the  channd,  his  ships  fell  aboard 
feadi  other,  and  forced  him  to  put  baok^ 
md  be  never  could  get  beyond  Torbay. 

The  Earl  ciBriHol  rose  f^aio,  and  told 
heir  lordships  that  he  was  used  to  that 
loUe  lord's  Madiiavilian  policy,  of  endear 
pouring  to  turn  all  his  arguments  into 
lidicule  when  he  could  not  answer  them ; 
Nithe  only^esired  their  lordships*  indul- 

Goe,  to  prove  to  them  how  die  noble 
ibad  enoettvoured  to  misrepresesit  what 
ke  had  said.  And  first,  my  lords,  as  to 
Us  denial  of  baviqg  said  the  other  day,  he 
lould  not  detach,  f  appeal  to  the  House, 
ahether  the  noble  lord  did  not  jmmt,  it 
Would  not  be  prudent  ^o  detach ;  aadtiiat 
IS  J  "find  the  nohle  kwd  has  not  detadied, 
aer  has  detained  admiral  Byron  to  join 
idoiml  £eppel>  «halbar  I  am  oo^  autbo- 
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rised  to  snpoose,  he  is  not  able  to  detach, 
because  be  has  not,  when  it  is  very  well 
known,  the  Toulon  squadron  are  at  sea, 
and  that,  if  left  to  themselves  unwatched, 
unpursued,  we  have  every  thing  to  fear  for 
our  colonies  and  for  our  poor  frigates,  and 
our  great  army  in  America,  as  well  as  our 
trade.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  bad  in- 
formation the  noble  lord  is  pleased  to  say 
I  have,  his  lordship  does  me  honour,  be- 
cause the  noUe  lord  made  use>  of  the  very 
same  polite  terms  and  words  to  that  great 
statesman,  now  no  more  (earl  of  Chatham) 
on  a  similar  attack  from  him  in  this  very 
House ;  so  that,  my  lords,  it'  is  a  phrase 
with  his  lordship  as  a  thing  of  course  when 
he  cannot  confute  what  is  fidvanced. 
Neitt,  my  lords,  I  think  his  lordship  said, 
that  I  had  said,  admiral  Keppel's  hands 
were  tied,  and  that  he  could  pot  act,  and 
how  did  I  know  that  he  could  not  i  I  deny 
the  words :  what  I  had  said  was,  that  I 
was  sorry  adpiiral  KeppePs  hands  were 
tied  from  not  commanding  the  whole  fleet 
in  England ;  for,  that  so  well  I  knew  the 
skill  ai^d  bravery  of  that  excellent  officer 
and  the  officers  under  him,  that  had  he  the 
command  q£  the  whole  fleets  there  would 
have  been  a  very  different  descrfption 
made  of  them,  and  we  should  have  had 
much  less  to  have  di^aded  from  an  enemy ; 
for  well  I  knew,  if  be  had  the  good  fortune 
to  nteet  the  French  fleet,  he  would  cer** 
tainly  beat  them ;  and  that  I  must  remind 
their  lordships  of  what  I  said  the  other 
davj  that  I  wished  him  taost  sincerely  not 
only  the  command  of  all  our  fleets  on  j3oat, 
but  also  on  shore.  I  kmiw  no  man  so  fit 
for  it,  ^so  beloved  bv  all  the  officers,  so 
much  wished  for  by  the  public,  and  no  one 
who  would  do  BtkMre  honour  to  his  King 
and  country.  The  noble  lord  also  say|^ 
I  misrepreseated  when  I  said  ih&te  ware 
ever  1S9  sail  of  the  line.  My  lowls,  I  am 
astonished  at  his  lordd^ip's  denying  thi| 
fact.  Let  him  look  at  the  little  clasped 
book  1  produced  the  other  day  here^  which 
is  from  the  navy-board,  datd  May  177L 
He  will  there  see  from  thence  189  ships 
of  the  line,  S82  ships  and  frigates,  bombs^ 
&c.  ^e  grand  total.  And  I  repeat  agfiin, 
that  when  I  came  into  the  board  of  Adr 
ndralty  in  1771,  there  were  81  shiiM  oi  the 
line  fit  for  service,  24  under  repair,  7  fo- 
reign ones  bought,  besides  others  in  want 
of  great  repair.  My  lords,  what  then  is 
become  of  all  those  ships,  when  the  noble 
earl  in  office  told  us  there  were  onljr  49  In 
England  fit  for  service  i  Shameful  it  is  to 
.  4ee  the  reduction  of  (be  great  fleet-of  £ng- 
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land  af\er  the  sums  given  to  it !  Nor  care 
I  whether  it  is  the  noble  lord  or  not ;  but 
so  it  is,  there  has  been  mismanageinent, 
miscondact,  negh'gence  and  ignorance  in 
this  great  and  essential  department;  and 
were  we  to  sit  longer  here,  I  pledge  my- 
self, some  how  or  other,  to  sift  it  out. 

The  House  divided :  Contents  20.  Not- 
contents  42. 


Debate  on  Sir  James  Loniher^s  Motion 
Jbr  an  Address  to  the  King  to  defer  ike 
Prorogation  of  Parliament.^  June  2.  Sir 
James  Lomtner  adverted  to  the  critical 
situation  of  public  affairs,  when  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament  would  be  highly  neces- 
saiy ;  and  when  consequently  it  would,  to 
the  last  degree,  be  improper  to  put  an  aid 
to  the  session :  wisdom  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  multitude  of  counsellors;  it  wonld 
be  therefore  most  advantageous  to  the 
kingdom  that  the  parliament  might  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  sitting.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  moved,  <\That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  re- 
present to  his  Majesty  the  very  alarming 
*tate  of  these  kingdoms,  which  will  be 
much  increased  by  a  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, whereby  his  Majesty  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  natural  and  constitutiona]  ad- 
vice and  assistance  which  may  be  so  neces- 
sary at  this  critical  conjuncture,  when  the 
whole  legislative  authority,  and  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  fe  absc^utely  es- 
sential to  secure  us  from  impending  dan- 
ger ;  and  most  humbly  to  immore  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  be  would  be  graooosly  pleased 
to  defer  the  prorogatioD  of  parliament  un- 
til the  pvesent  dangerous  an»  may  be 
liqmilv  terminated.'' 

Sv  P.  J.  Cbrir  seconded  the  motkMD,  on 
the  general  ground  of  necessity.  Hesaid, 
tiie  nation  was  in  immhicnt  danger,  for 
^nt  he  hnd  been  infenned^  since  he  came 
into  the  House,  that  the  Brest  fleet  had  ,  „ 

be«n  seen  within  a  few  leagues  of  Ply- }  with  whom  he  had 
™outh«    He  said  he  was  mcwe  partkulariy  '  converse,  told 
"^  ^e  motion  from  the  old  adage,  that  \  UMmg  their 
**  ja  the  multitude  i^  coansellors  there  is  ' 
•alely«>»  I  to  amuse  the 

£arl  Xmgent  said,  he  fimded,  Aat  if ;  to  desert  the 
^^^n  the  motion  was  carried,  the  last 
^^idi:er  would  be  disappointed  in  his 
"Opes^  as  he  believed  very  few  connsdlors 
^ould  remain  in  town."  He  moved  the 
^ther  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr,  T.  Luttrrii  said,  that  many  were  , 
^^  rvttMMis  that  could  he  addooed  toriiew  .  they  would 
^  ity  of  keeping  the  parliament  (  bat  that  they 

;  it  vert  needkii  to  repeat  them ;  I  prapoaed  by  the 
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but  the  embargo  and  Ae  deplanUeftM 
of  the  navy,  were  surdy  reasons  loidaij^ 
cogent  to  prevent  a  prorogatioB.  1l|^ 
complement  of  men  on  board  our  km{ 
was  10,000  short  of  the  cstabliAnuSg 
such  a  deficiency  was  truly  alarmis^ai^ 
requhfed  the  utmost  attention  of  yAi 
ment.  ■! 

The  Hon.  Richard  Ftt^/atrick 
that  he  would  have  remained  siiest,  if  I 
noble  lord  in  his  eye  had  thonqght 
to  lay  before  the  Hoose  the 
he  had  received  finom  America:  batnl 
lordship  had  dedined  that,  he  thoogk 
his  doty  to  give  the  House  socfc 
tion,  as,  from  hb  eitoation,  he  was 
to  cdlect.     About  ten  days  bdne 
sailed  from  Phiiaddphia,  a  copy  of 
ConcOiatory  BiDs  had  been  brought  tol 
city:  their  reception  was  si^ as ther I 
served.    The  army  received  them  wiai 
most  inexpressftla  indignation; 
the  offices  had  in  his  presence  ton 
cockades  firom  their  hats  and  flasf 
into  the  streets.    They  had  been 
so  ftr  as  to  indiiie  the  asmisteriil 
for  war;  and  when  diey  hKiked  iat 
forcements,  and  expected  9(VO00  n 
enable  them  to  open  the  rampaigii 
some  signal  and  decisiie  blow,  a  «U 
Bills  were  sent  oat  to  them,  whidi ' 
them  with  disgraee.   These  Bik  woei 
transmitted  to  the  Congicss  nor  to 
Washington;  thejf  wete&pc 
the  country  by  mdiiidaab, 
them  found  their  way  at  length  iatii 


m  teBriiUi 
they  were  kicked  aboa 
by  the  hands  of  the 
They 

spread  dsoocd  thraajgh  the  coonlrj, 
that  idea  tended  Hure  to  livct  them 
closely  than  to 
in 
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\  war.  On  his  arrif  a1  in  England  he 
I  formed  a  resolution  not  to  be  asto- 
bed  at  any  thing  the  ministry  could  do ; 
*  s^er  the  sample  they  had  given  him, 
saw  they  were  capable  of  the  greatest 
travagancies ;  but  when  he  found  the 
nation  we  were  in  with  regard  to  France ; 
en  he  found  that  a  gallant  general  was 
ated  in  the  most  unbecoming  manner, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  resolution,  perfectly 
onished.  He  felt  as  a  soldier  for  the 
nation  of  that  brare  officer ;  he  felt  the 
nost  indignation  against  those  who  could 
disgrace  the  mihtary  profetsion  as  to 
ttt  a  soldier  who  had  fought  their  bat- 
I,  in  a  manner  so  disgraceful  to  a  sol? 
ST.  He  had  discovered  the  dawning  of 
pirit  among  the  people,  which  he  hoped 
uld  soon  blaze  forth,  and  make  minis- 
%  feel  that  they  have  acted  wrong. 
Lord  George  Germain  said  he  would  not 
empt  to  contradict  any  thing  the  hon. 
ntleman  had  advanced  from  his  own 
owledge;  but  he  would  certainly  set 
D  right  in  what  he  delivered  as  conjec- 
les :  for  there  he  was  better  informed, 
tere  had  been  no  promise  made  to  the 
ny  in  America  to  send  out  20,000  men 
reinforce  them  this  campaign.  If  the 
0.  gentleman  informed  the  House  that 
)  drafts  of  the  Bills  had  been  received 
ii  contempt  by  the  Americans,  he  also 
armed  them,  that  if  they  had  been 
Aned  by  other  men,  they  would  have 
m  received :  it  was  not  therefore  the 
asurea  but  the  men  that  America  ob- 
ted  to :  if  they  had  no  other  objection, 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  make 
.  ice.  If  they  should  reject  the  terms  as 
:  making  sufficient  concessions,  it  would 
^n  appear  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
at  upon  any  terms ;  and  then  he  should 

sorry  that  the  Bills  had  ever  been  sent 
•    With  regard  to  the  general  alluded 

he  did  not  understand  that  he  had 
.ntioned  any  cause  of  complaint  but  one, 
1  that  was,  that  he  had  been  prevented 
m  going  into  the  royal  presence :  and 
.k  was  a  hardship  which  he  felt  in  com- 
n  with  every  officer  whose  conduct  re- 
ired  an  enquiry. 

Jtfr.  FUzpatrick  did  not  mean  to  charge 
i  noble  lord  with  having  made  a  promise 
lend  out  20,000  men  ;  but  this  he  would 
'\  that  reinforcements  were  promised; 
it  the  new  levies  had  been  destined  for 
lerica;  and  when  the  army  there 
mid  expect  to  see  them  arrive,  their 

ging  eyes  were  to  be  saluted  by  count 
itaing's  fleet,  which  in  all  probability 

t 


must  destroy  both  lord  and  general  Howe  V 
forces ;  which  were  now  so  few  in  number, 
that  they  could  act  only  on  the  defensive* 
He  complained  of  the  scandalous  manner  in 
which  sir  William  Howe  was  abused  here, 
while  he  was  beloved,  respected,  nay 
adored  by  the  whole  arm  v  in  America. 

General  Burgoyne  said,  he  had  more 
causes  than  one  to  complain ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  his  personal  ai&irs.  When  he  arrived 
in  town,  he  waited  on  the  noble  lord;  and 
entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  to  him  as 
one  friend  would  to  another :  at  the  end 
of  it,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  informed 
that  a  court  of  enquiry  had  been  impointed 
to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  and  that  he 
should  absent  lifmself  from  court  till  after 
that  enquity :  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  been  more  astonished  if  the 
noble  lord  had  pulled  a  dagger  from  his 
pocket  to  strike  him  with :  an  enquiry  he 
wished  fo^  most  earnestly.  But  his  idea 
led  to  a  court-martial;  and  he  did  not 
expect  that  the  business  would  have  been 
carried  on  in  siich  a  manner.  The  general 
then  adverted  to  the  desertions  from  the 
northern  army;  and  desired  to  know  if 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  release  that 
gallant  army,  which,  without  disparage-' 
ment,  would  be  equal  to  twice  their 
number  in  the  field;  from  having  been 
accustomed  to  hardships,  lying  without 
tents,  living  on  slender  meals,  and  being 
well  used  to  fire.  He  complained  that 
officers  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
business  of  the  expedition,  had  never  been 
examined  by  the  noble  lord  relative  to  it; 
whilst  runaways  and  fugitives,  with  M.  St. 
Luc  at  their  head,  were  questioned  and 
caressed ;  nay,  while  a  menial  servant  of 
his  own,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
family,  was  heard  with  attention. 

Lord  George  Germain  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  re- 
lative to  the  convention,  was  well  worthy 
the  most  serious  consideration:  no  one 
wished  more  heartily  for  the  release  of  the 
army  than  he  did;  but  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection was  necessary.  With  regard 
to  the  general  he  did  not  think  he  de- 
served such  severe  censure;  he  had  at 
night  received  a  letter  bjy  colonel  Jen- 
kinson  from  him,  informing  him  thi^  h^ 
was  in  town  ;  not  knowing  what  to  do  on 
the  occasion,  he  sent  the  letter  to  th^  King, 
from  whom  it  was  returned  to  him  the 
next  day,  with  an  intimation  thi^t  it  had 
been  settled  that  a  court  of  enquiry  should 
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land  after  the  sums  given  to  it !  Nor  care 
I  whether  it  is  the  noble  lord  or  not ;  but 
so  it  is,  there  has  been  mismanagement, 
misconduct,  negligence  and  ignorance  in 
this  great  and  essential  department ;  and 
were  we  to  sit  longer  here,  I  pledge  my* 
lelf,  some  bow  or  other,  to  sifl  it  out. 

The  House  divided :  Contents  ^^  Not- 
contents  42» 

Debate  on  Sir  James  L&mther^s  Motion 
for  an  Address  to  the  King  to  defer  the 
Prorogation  of  Parliament, \  June  2.  Sir 
James  Lotother  adverted  to  the  critical 
situation  of  public  affairs,  when  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament  would  be  highly  neces- 
sary ;  and  when  consequently  it  would,  to 
the  last  degree,  be  improper  to  put  an  end 
to  the  session :  wisdom  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  multitude  of  counsellors ;  it  would 
foe  therefore  most  advantageous  to  the 
kingdom  that  the  parliament  might  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  sitting.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  moved,  <<^That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  re- 
present to  his  Majesty  the  very  alarming 
Atate  of  these  kingdoms,  which  will  be 
much  increased  by  a  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, whereby  his  Majesty  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  natural  and  constitutional  ad- 
vice and  assistance  which  maybe  so  neces- 
sary at  this  critical  conjuncture,  when  the 
whole  legislative  authority,  and  the  uhited 
wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  secure  us  from  impending  dan- 
ger ;  and  most  humbly  to  implore  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  defer  the  prorogation  of  parliament  un- 
til the  present  dangerous  crisis  may  be 


^appily  terminated. 

Sir  P. «/.  Ckrke  seconded  the  motion,  on 
the  general  ground  of  necessity.  He  said, 
the  nation  was  in  imminent  danger,  for 
that  he  had  been  informed,  smce  he  came 
into  the  House,  that  the  Brest  fleet  had 
been  seen  within  a  few  leainies  of  Ply- 
mouth.  He  said  he  was  more  particularly 
for  the  motion  from  the  M  adage,  that 
**  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  ^lere  is 
safety." 

Earl  Nugent  said,  he  fancied,  that  if 
even  the  motion  was  carried,  the  last 
speaker  would  be  disappointed  in  his 
hopes,  as  he  believed  very  few  counsellors 
would  remain  in  town.  He  moved  the 
other  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  T.  Luttrell  said,  that  many  were 
the  reasons  that  could  be  adduced  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  parliament 
(pgether ;  it  were  needless  to  repeat  them ; 


but  the  embargo  and  Ihe  defdorabk 
of  the  navy,  were  surely  reasons  niilcieBdf^ 
cogent  to  prevent  a  prorogatioa.  TIr 
complement  of  men  on  botfd  our  ileeli 
was  10,000  short  of  the  eatablishneats 
such  a  deficiency  was  truly  alamuDg,  ad- 
required  the  utmost  attention  of  pariiip 
ment. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Fitzpatridt  decM 
that  he  would  have  remained  sileot,  if  Ab 
noble  lord  in  his  eye  bad  thought  praps 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  iotdligoMt 
he  had  received  from  America:  bat  ailiii 
lordship  had  declined  that,  he  thougiit  it 
his  duty  to  give  the  House  such  infim* 
tion,  as,  from  bis  situation,  he  was  eubU 
to  collect.  About  ten  days  befive  hs 
sailed  from  Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  tk 
Conciliatory  Bills  had  been  brought  totkH 
city :  their  reception  was  stUsh  as  thcv  dB> 
served.  The  army  received  them  witt  As 
most  inexpressible  indignatioD ;  ume  d 
the  officers  had  in  his  presence  ton  tbeir 
cockades  from  their  hats  and  floag  tha 
into  the  streets.  They  had  been  dekU 
so  far  as  to  imbibe  the  ministerisl  spi 
for  war ;  and  when  they  looked  for  r» 
forcements,  and  expected  90,000  nes  H 
enable  them  to  open  the  campaign  wtk 
some  signal  and  decisive  blow,  a  set  if 
Bills  were  sent  out  to  them,  which  ksdei 
them  with  disgrace.  These  Bills  weies^t 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  nor  to  geacnl 
Wa^ington ;  they  were  dispersed  thni^ 
the  country  by  mdividuals,  and  tfafoii|^ 
them  found  their  way  at  length  mto  ns 
American  army.  Their  reception  thos 
was  still  worse  than  in  the  British  vmfi 
they  were  kioked  about,  torn,  nay,  bondl 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hsognsi* 
They  were  looked  upon  as  calcolsted  is 
spread  discord  through  the  country,  nd 
that  idea  tended  more  to  rivet  then  smr 
closely  than  to  disunite  them.  Sooie  ofr 
cers  in  general  Washington's  ooofideoc^ 
with  whom  he  had  had  an  opportunitjii 
converse,  told  him,  that  it  was  theopisiv 
among  their  people  that  these  drnstf 
Bills  were  nothing  more  than  a  pretaBCS 
to  amuse  the  Americans,  and  dispose  tb^ 
to  desert  the  Conffress ;  and  that  the  f^ 
liament  knew  nothing  of  them,  wfaeskt 
had  assured  them  that  it  was  reiJly  the  is* 
tention  of  parliament  to  pass  these  Bft 
into  lawSfi  and  to  send  out  new  conaa* 
sioners ;  they  said,  that  if  such  pnpoflk 
had  been  made  to  them  by  lord  CbsAtf 
they  would  have  probably  receired  tbca; 
but  that  they  never  could  listBi  to  tens 
proposed  by  the  men  who  h^  brooglit  ^ 
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»  war.  On  his  arrital  in  England  he 
d  formed  a  resolutioa  not  to  be  asto- 
ihed  at  any  thing  the  ministry  could  do ; 
r  after  the  sample  they  had  given  him, 
saw  they  were  capable  of  the  greatest 
travagaocies ;  but  when  he  found  the 
nation  we  were  in  with  regard  to  France ; 
len  he  found  that  a  gallant  general  was 
»ted  in  the  most  unbecoming  manner, 

>  was,  in  spite  of  his  resolution,  perfectly 
tonished.  He  felt  as  a  soldier  for  the 
uation  of  that  brave  officer ;  he  felt  the 
most  indignation  against  those  who  could 

disgrace  the  military  profession  as  to 
M  a  soldier  who  had  fought  their  bat> 
9,  in  a  manner  so  disgraceful  to  a  sol? 
sr.  He  had  discovered  the  dawning  of 
ipirit  among  the  people,  which  he  hoped 
>u]d  soon  blaze  forth,  and  make  minis^ 
ra  feel  that  they  have  acted  wrong. 
Lord  George  Germain  said  he  would  not 
tempt  to  contradict  any  thing  the  hon. 
ntlemaa  had  advanced  from  his  own 
lowledge;  but  he  would  certainly  set 
m  right  in  what  he  delivered  as  conjee- 
res :  for  there  he  was  better  informed, 
here  had  been  no  promise  made  to  the 
my  in  America  to  send  out  20,000  men 
» reinforce  them  this  campaign.  If  the 
vn.  gentleman  informed  the  House  that 
te  drafts  of  the  Bills  had  been  received 
ith  contempt  by  the  Americans,  he  also 
formed  them,  that  if  they  had  been 
bnned  by  other  men,  they  would  have 
ten  received :  it  was  not  therefore  the 
leasurea  but  the  men  that  America  ob- 
cted  to :  if  they  had  no  other  objection, 

would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  make 
eace.  If  they  should  reject  the  terms  as 
Dt  making  sufficient  concessions,  it  would 
len  appear  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
eat  upon  any  terms ;  and  then  he  should 
e  sorry  that  the  Bills  had  ever  been  sent 
at*  With  regard  to  the  general  alluded 
>,  he  did  not  understand  that  he  had 
lentioned  any  cause  of  complaint  but  one, 
ad  that  was,  that  he  had  been  prevented 
om  going  into  the  royal  presence :  and 
lat  was  a  hardship  which  he  felt  in  com- 
ion  with  every  officer  whose  conduct  re- 
Qired  an  enquiry, 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  did  not  mean  to  charge 
le  noble  lord  with  having  made  a  promise 

>  send  out  20,000  men  ;  but  thishe  would 
ly,  that  reinforcements  were  promised; 
^t  the  new  levies  had  been  destined  for 
Lmerica;  and  when  the  army  there 
bould  expect  to  see  them  arrive,  their 
mging  eyes  were  to  be  saluted  by  count 
'^taing's  fleet,  which  in  all  probability 

t 


must  destroy  both  lord  and  general  Howe'r 
forcea ;  which  were  now  so  few  in  number, 
that  they  could  act  only  on  the  defensive. 
He  complained  of  the  scandalous  manner  in 
which  sir  William  Howe  was  abused  here, 
while  he  was  beloved,  respected,  nay 
adored  by  the  whole  arm  v  in  America. 

General  Burgoyne  said,  he  had  more 
causes  than  one  to  complain ;  but  he  did 
not'Wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  his  personal  affiiirs.  When  he  arrived 
in  town,  he  waited  on  the  noble  lend;  and 
entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  to  him  as 
one  firiend  would  to  another :  at  the  end 
of  it,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  informed 
that  a  court  of  enquiry  had  been  appointed 
to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  ana  that  he 
should  absent  himself  from  court  till  after 
that  enquiry :  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  been  more  astonished  if  the 
noble  lord  had  pulled  a  dagfger  from  his 
pocket  to  strike  tiim  with :  an  enquiry  he 
wished  for  most  earnestly.  But  his  idea 
led  to  a  court-martial;  and  he  did  not 
expect  that  the  business  would  have  been 
carried  on  in  sqch  a  manner.  The  general 
then  adverted  to  the  desertions  from  the 
northern  army;  and  desired  to  know. if 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  release  that 
gallant  army,  which,  without  disparage-' 
ment,  would  be  equal  to  twice  their 
number  in  the  field;  from  having  been 
accustomed  to  hardships,  lying  without 
tents,  living  on  slender  meals,  and  being 
well  used  to  fire.  He  complaulned  that 
officers  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
business  of  the  expedition,  had  never  been 
examined  by  the  noble  lord  relative  to  it; 
whilst  runaways  and  fugitives,  with  M.  St. 
Luc  at  their  head,  were  questioned  and 
caressed ;  nay,  while  a  menial  servant  of 
his  own,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  hit 
family,  was  heard  with  attention. 

Lord  George  Germain  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  decUration  of  the  Congress  re- 
lative to  the  convention,  was  well  worthy 
the  most  serious  consideration:  no  one 
wished  more  heartily  for  the  release  of  the 
army  than  he  did;  but  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection was  necessary.  With  regard 
to  the  general  he  did  not  think  he  de-i 
served  such  severe  censure;  he  had  at 
night  received  a  letter  by  colonel  Jen- 
kinson  from  him,  informing  him  that  he 
was  in  town  ;  not  knowing  what  to  do  on 
the  occasion,  he  sent  the  letter  to  th^  King, 
from  whom  it  was  returned  to  him  the 
next  day,  with  an  intimation  thi^t  it  had 
been  settled  that  a  court  of  enquiry  should 
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mt  tipdn  IiiiD»  «od  Adt  he  siMixMTOtin  ibe 
mem  time  appear  st  covrt.  That  was  aU 
he  knew  af  the  albir.  He  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  call  vspaa  such  of  the  offi- 
can  as  were  ia  Emgland  for  informatioo, 
when  he  had  recelyed  sodb  drcumstantial 
accounts  from  the  general's  own  public 
and  private  letters.  Uie  nerer  gave  encou- 
ragement to  anj  one  who  wished  to  de- 
6me  the  general.  There  had  been  one 
who  annoaaoad  himself  as  an  officer,  who 
saud  he  had  been  ii^treafeed  by  general 
Bargoyae;  and  that  he  wanted  to  lodge 
a  formal  complaint  against  fakn ;  and  vet 
tlioagfa  several  persons  spoke  well  of  that 
nan,  still  he  never  woukl  and  neiter  did 
40on8ent  to  see  him,  because  he  thought  it 
srould  have  been  indecent. 

Mr.  Fax  entered  largely  into  the  argn* 
anents  which  he  ^Mraght  most  forcibly 
{yroved  the  inexpediency  of  a  prorogation 
at  the  present  juncture:  he  condemned 
the  manner  in  which  the  drafts  of  the 
Conciliatory  l^ills  had  been  introduced 
among  the  Americans  9  ridiculed  the  idea 
jof  expecting  that  America  would  treat 
with  us,  while  the  King  on  bis  birth-day 
bestowed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  cinque 
ports  and  blue  ribbons  as  marks  of  appro- 
bation  on  those  very  men,  who  had  plunsed 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  coantiy  mto 
the  war.  He  shewed  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Tories,  who  in  New  York  on  the  SOth 
of  November  last*  St.  Andrew's  day,  had 
pulled  down  the  statue  of  lord  Chatham ; 
and  now  trophies  and  statues  were  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  They  hated  him 
living  and  revered  him  dead ;  and  were 
somewhat  like  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  seeing  a  sumptuous  monument  which 
had  been  raised  over  his  rival  inthe  empire, 
wished  that  all  his  enemies  were  as 
sumptuously  interred. 

Tne  question  being  put,  t^at  the  order 
of  the  day  be  now  read,  the  House  di- 
vided: 

Tellers. 

«•       5  Earl  of  Lisburne    '    •    -  ?  <iu. 
'^'^^'iLordWestcote      -    .    -$  ^ 

^T c  Sir  James  Lowther    •    -  >    -^ 

'^^^^ISirP.J.Clerke     -    -    .P^ 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative  :-— 
Sir  J.  Lowther's  motion  was  consequently 
lost. 

Mr.  ^aker  Norton's  Speech  io  the 
King  on  presenting  the  Money  Bilis.'] 
Jmie  3.  The  King  came  to  the  Houae 
vf  Feets  to  put  an  end  to  the  Ses8k>n^ 


The  Speaker  if  the  House  of  C  omsw^ 
on  presenting  the  Money  BiUs,  addroai 
his  Maiesty  ia  svtetance  as  follows: 

«'  T£rt,  at  this  time  of  puUic  ^m^W 
faithful  Commons  were  happy  to  find  tktf 
his  Majesty  had  called  out  the  oooaili^ 
tional  force  of  the  kingdom  for  ill  d»> 
faaoe ;  that  they  hoped  his  M^eity  waiU 
in  consequence  be  enabled  to  en^ojliii 
other  forces  on  essential  services  isAet 
the  realm;  that  as  they  had  fibcn^ 
granted  suppHes  to  the  fullest  wishn  a 
his  servants,  they  trusted  his  Majolf 
would  make  such  use  of  jthe  smbsj  m 
was  moat  likely  to  preserve  the  hosiv 
and  dignity  of  his  crowa,  and  prsoMte  ikfi 
#elfiKre  and  interest  of  bis  deaiDiaii; 
finaH  V,  that  they  heartily  wished  for  t 
speedy  return  of  the  Americans  to  tiidr 
allegiance,  and  did  not  do«ibt  hot  m  doe 
time  his  Majestjr  would  be  able  to  (teda 
and  imress  the  insolence  of  hii  aitad 
enemies*'' 


The  Kings  Speech  at  the  Close  sfis 
Sesaon,"]  liis  Majesty  dosed  the  Sei^ 
sion  with  the  following  Speech  to  bod 
Houses: 

<<  My  Lords,  and  GenUemea; 

<'  After  so  long  and  laborious  sa  idjh 
cation  to  the  public  busioessyl  tbiokl 
proper  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  gi« 
you  sooae  recess :  I  come  at  the  sanettoa 
to  retocn  you  my  particalar  thaaks,  fai 
the  zeal  you  have  shewn  in  supporting  tk 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  for  youratteB^ 
tion  to  the  real  interests  of  ^  07  fob* 
jects,  in  the  wise,  just  and  humsoe  Im 
which  have  been  the  result  of  yov  deli- 
berations, and  which,  1  hope,  will  be  ol* 
tended  with  the  most  salutwy  e&ca  h 
every  part  of  the  British  empire. 

<<  My  desire  to  preserve  the  txwijS&!f 
of  £urope  has  been  uniform  and  siocfle; 
I  reflect  with  great  satisfactioo,  dati 
have  made  the  feith  of  treaties  sad  lit 
law  of  nations  the  rule  of  my  ooodfidl 
and  that  it  has  been  my  constant  cait  a 
give  no  just  cause  of  offisoee  to  saj  ^ 
reign  power ;  let  that  power  by  wboai  is 
tranquillity  shall  be  disturbed,  ansvcr  is 
their  subjects  and  tothe  worl<^  for  al  ih 
fatal  consequences  of  war. 

**  The  vigour  and  firmness  ettuff^ 
liament  have  enabled  me  to  be  pf^pW 
for  such  events  and  emeraencies  « 
happen ;  and  I  trust  that  we  expc 
valour  and  discipline  of  lay 
armies,  and  the  l<^al  and  unite 
theaation,  armed  and  anhaatrd  ia  lk< 
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»ce  of  every  thing  that  U  dear  to  them, 
in  be  able,  under  the  protection  of  Du 
ine  Providence,  to  de^t  all  the  enter- 
fiaea  which  the  enemies  of  my  crown 
My  presume  to  undertake,  and  convince 
bem  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the 
pint  and  Strength  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  cheerfulness  with 
•hich  yon  have  granted  the  large  and 
Dple  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  cur-* 
>nt  year,  and  for  your  care  In  raisins 
tem  in  a  manner  the  most  effectual^  and 
ie  least  burthensome ;  and  my  warmest 
cknowledgments  are  due  to  you  for  the 
rovision  you  have  enabled  me  to  make 
»r  the  more  honourable  support  of  my 
unily. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 

•*  Your  presence  in  your  respective 
oonties  may  at  this  time  be  or  great 
oblic  advantage;  it  is  unnecessary  for 
le  to  recommend  to  you  to  do  your  duty 
1  your  several  stations;  on  my  part,  1 
ave  no  other  wish  or  object  but  to  de- 
Rve  the  confidence  of  my  parliament, 
nd  the  affections  of  my  people/' 

The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to 
he  14th  of  July  ;  and  was  afterwards  fur- 
lier  prorogued  to  the  26th  of  November.* 


FIFTH  SESSION 

OF    THE 

'OURTEENTH   PARLIAMENT 

OP 

GREAT  BRITAIN- 

The  King's  Speech  on  Opening  the  SeS' 
iw.]  November  26,  1778.  His  Ma- 
esty  came  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
pened  the  Session  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

<<  I  have  called  you  together  in  a  con- 
ancture  which  demands  your  most  serious 
ttention. 

*<  In  the  time  of  profound  peace,  with- 
iBt  pretence  of  provocation  or  colour  of 
ionplaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not 
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*  Immediately  after  the  prorogation,  Ed- 
rani  Tkarlovr,  esq.  Attorney  Geoeral,  was 
vested  lord  Tburloir,  and  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  room  of  earl  Bathurst. 
Uexander  Wedderburn,  esq.  was  appointed 
kttbrney  Genera],  and  Jamea  Wallace,  esq. 
blidtor  Generah 


forborne  to  diaHirb  the  public  traaqiyHity, 
is  vidatiaa  of  the  fiiitn  of  treades,  and 
the  general  rights  of  sovereigns ;  at  frat^ 
by  the  dandntine  supply  of  anas^  and 
other  aid  to  my  revolted  subjects  in  North 
America ;  afterwards*  by  avowing  openly 
their  support,  and  entering  into  formal 
engagements  with  the  leaders  of  the  re* 
hellion,  and  at  length  by  committinja  open 
hostilities  and  depredations  on  my  niithful 
subjects,  and  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my 
dominions  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  . 

i*  It  is,  I  trust)  unnecessary  for  me  to 
assure  you,  that  the  same  care  and  cQn« 
cem  for  the  happiness  of  my  people^ 
which  induced  me  to  endeavour  to  pre^ 
vent  the  calamities  of  war,  will  make  m# 
desirous  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  bless* 
ings  of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  effected 
with  perfect  honour,  and  with  security  tof 
the  rights  of  this  country. 

<<  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  not  neg* 
lected  to  take  the  proper  and  necessary 
measures  for  disappointing  the  malignant 
designs  of  our  enemies,  and  also  for  mak^ 
ing  general  reprisals;  and  although  my 
eftbrts  have  not  been  attended  with  all  ibtl 
success,  which  the  justice  of  our  cause 
and  the  vigour  of  our  exertions  seemed  to 
promise)  yet  the  extensive  commerce  i^ 
my  subjects  has  been  protected  in  most  of 
its  branches,  and  large  reprisals  have  been 
made  upon  the  injurious  aggressors,  by 
the  vigilance  of  my  fleets,  and  by  the 
active  and  enterprizmg  spirit  of  my  people* 

**  The  great  armaments  of  other  powers^ 
however  friendly  and  sincere  their  pro» 
fessions,  however  just  and  honouttd>ie 
their  purposes,  must  necessarily  engage 
our  attention. 

**  It  would  have  afforded  me  very  great 
satisfaction  to  have  informed  you,  tnat  the 
conciliatory  measures  planned  by  the 
wisdom  and  temper  of  parliament,  had 
taken  the  desired  effect,  and  brought  the 
troubles  in  North  America  to  a  happy 
conclusion. 

^  In  this  situation  of  afiairs,  the  'na- 
tional honour  and  security  cM  so  loudly 
upon  us  for  the  most  active  exertions,  that 
I  cannot  doubt  of  your  heartiest  concmv 
rence  and  support.  From  the  vigour  of 
your  councib,  and  the  conduct  and  in- 
trepidity of  my  officers  and  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  I  hope,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  derive  the  means  of  vindicating 
and  maintaining  the  honour  of  my  crown, 
and  the  interebts  of  my  people,  against  aU 
our  enemies. 
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<<  OentlemeD  of  the  House  of  CommonB ; 
.  <<  I  will  order  the  proper  estimates  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  ta  be  laid 
before  yoa ;  and  when  you  consider  the 
importance  of  the  objects  for  which  we 
are  contending,  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
grant  me  such  supplies  as  you  shall  judge 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  present  emergency. 
**  My  Lords  and  Gendemen  t 

**  I  have,  according  to  the  powers  vested 
in  me  for  that  purpose,  called  forth  the 
militia  to  assist  in  the  interior  defence  of 
this  country ;  and  I  havte  witli  the  greatest 
and  truest  satisfaction,  been  myself  a  wit- 
ness of  that  public  spirit,  that  steady  ar- 
dour, and  that  love  of  their  country,  which 
animate  and  unite  all  ranks  of  my  faithful 
subjects,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  making 
us  safe  at  home  and  respected  abroad/' 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Address  of 
Thanks.^     His  Majesty  having  retired, 

The  Duke  of  Ckandos  rose  and  moved  an 
Address  of  Thanks.  His  grace  began  with 
stating  the  many  public  and  private  virtues 
of  tlie  sovereign,  and  the  obstinacy,  base- 
ness and  ingratitude  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  America ;  a  prince,  who  had  made 
the  constitution  the  rule  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
his  peoplei  the  leaaing  objects  of  his  life. 
History  furnished  no  example  of  the  kind ; 
that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  without 
pretence  of  provocation,  the  court  of 
f  ranee,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
had  not  only  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  leaders  of  rebellion  in  America, 
but  had  committed  hostilities  on  the  faith- 
ful subjects,  and  had  actually  invaded 
the  dominions  of  the  British  crown  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  He  took 
a,  retrospective  view  of  the  repeated  as- 
surances of  amity  and  sincerity  given  by 
that  perfidious  court,  while  they  were  se- 
cretly encouraging,  and  assisting  rebels  in 
arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  until 
the  moment  arrived,  that  they  imagined 
•they  could,  from  the  embroiled  situation 
of  our  affiiirs,  publicly  avow  that  perfidy. 
This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  conse- 
quences which  were  justly  to  be  dreaded, 
if  not  timely  guarded  against,  would,  he 
trusted,  be  sufficient  to  produce  unanimity 
among  their  lordships  and  the  nation  at 
large ;  and  create  a  proper  sense  of  the 
injuries  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it,  and 
of  the  wound  which  its  honour  had  re- 
ceived. He  said,  vigorous  measures  were 
the  only  sure  andhonourable.means  of  de- 
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featbg  die  designs  of  our  eBemies..  The 
present  crisis,  he  acknowledged,  was  cn> 
tical,  and  in  some  respect*  alarming^ 
France  and  America  were  oonnected  ia 
the  most  unnatural  alliance ;  other  poiren 
might  interfere;  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances of  friendship  and  neutrality  were 
not  wanting,  but  it  was  prudent  to  be  pre> 
pared  for  the  worst  that  might  happen;  ia 
either  event,  however,  nothing  but  tltt 
most  Vigorous  exertions  could  promke  ts 
free  us  from  our  present  perilous  situatiflB. 
He  observed,  that  although  the  v%oroai 
efiSirts  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  cam* 
paign  were  not  correspondent  to  the  pubSe 
expectation,  our  commerce  had  been  pnk 
tected,  and  very  considerable  reprisiys  had 
been  made  on  the  enemy  in  sight  of  thdr 
own  coasts,  by  which  they  were  sordj 
distressed,  and  the  captors  and  the  natim 
proportionably  enriched.  He  returned  ta 
consider  the  conduct  of  America,  aad 
said,  that  the  people  of  that  coantry  bar- 
ing obstinately  renised  the  late  offers  mads 
them  by  the  British  parliament,  he  tiustoi 
the  people  of  this  country  would  unite,  wai 
no  longer  consider  the  revolted  colonia 
as  struggling  for  the  privileges  of  BrlAk 
subjects*  but  as  a  sovereign  independent 
state,  ll^agued  with  a  foreign  enemy,  fir 
our  destruction.  Measures  4>f  force  wesc^ 
therefore,  become  necessary, 
calculated  to  defeat  and  dissolve  so  mma-  { 
tural  alliance,  whatever  appearances  m^a 
in  some  particulars  indicate  to  the 
trary ;  but  that  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
this  country  were  yet  fully  equal  to  dir 
chastisement  of  both  our  declared  foes  wot 
rebellious  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  PlymoiUh  confessed  tkt 
the  present  was  a  most  inauspicious  period, 
and  called  pressingly  for  the  instant  aid  d 
every  heart  and  hand  in  the  kingdom  IS 
ward  off  the  blow,  now  meditating  afaiBlt 
us.  He  professed  himself  entirely  w  Sfi* 
nion  of  the  noble  duke,  that  ndthii^  tiia 
the  most  decisive  measures  would  a 
any  good  end.  The  enemies  of  this 
try  must  £eel  its  resentments  in  ads  tf 
power  and  hostility  before  peace  could  fee 
restored  upon  a  safe  or  honourable 
ing.  Any  concession  on  our  part  remS  Ift 
fatal :  our  commerce  and  mi 
which  were  the  great  sources  of  oQr< 
and  national  power,  must  be 
America  was  rehnquished.  He  lived  wft 
great  manufacturing  county,  ^W< 
shire)  where  he  was  a  daily  witness  to 
distre^es  of  both  the  manufacturers 
of  tliose  whom  they  employed,  Thei 
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ictarers  had  ceased  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
lessyfor  want  of  a  market ;  and  the  working 
sechanicswerestarving  for  want  of  employ- 
lent.  In  some  of  the  towns  immediately  in 
m  neighbourhood,  lie  was  acquainted  with 
poient  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  who 
Qstead  of  employing  a  hundred  or  fifty 
onds  each,  did  not  now  employ  above  ten 
r  five,  or  in  that  proportion.  He  had 
Hen  heard  it  dwelt  upon  by  several  noble 
ords  in  that  House,  that  America  would 
e  able  to  resist  the  utmost  exertions  of 
bus  country ;  that  France  would  at  length 
iterfere  in  her  support;  and  freouently 
bee  he  had  heard  great  merit  taicen  on 
be  score  of  those  predictions ;  but  the 
nal  event  thereof  was  not  yet  known,  nor 
rere  the  authors  always  justified  in  what 
key  said.  Among  other  assertions,  he 
emembered  to  have  heard  it  insisted  upon 
rom  the  same  quarter,  that  the  militia,  if 
■lied  out  into  actual  service,  would  never 
Dswer  the  purpose  of  national  defence:  the 
iODtrary  had  been  proved  in  the  course  of 
be  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  He 
elieved,  those  who  were  most  sanguine  in 
his  opinion  would  agree  with  him,  that 
here  never  appeared  a  finer  body  of  men, 
ior  better  disciplined,  considering  the 
hortoess  of  the  time  they  were  instructed 
II  the  use  of  mrms.  He  therefore  had  no 
toubt,  but  several  other  predictions  of  the 
ame  tendency  would  be  proved  equally 
froneous.  His  lordship  concluded,  witn 
living  it  as  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  mea- 
urea  recommended  from  the  throne  were 
he  oply  means  nolir  left  of  procuring  pub- 
b  safety,  and  of  avoiding  that  public  dis- 
[face  and  ignominy,  which  must  follow 
ny  concession  which  a  mistaken  prudence 
lUd  timidity  might  suggest,  or  an  insolent 
ad  perfidious  enemy  think  proper  to  pre- 
cribe.  He  would  therefore  second  the 
kddress  moved  by  the  noble  duke. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  rose  to  repeat  his 
i>rmer  opinion  respectme  America,  which 
tad  never  altered  since  it  became  a  sub- 
set of  debate  in  that  House,  but  had  been 
tniformly  directed  to  impress  this  one  im- 
portant truth  on  their  lordships,  that  the 
iltempt  to  coerce  America,  was  a  measure 
lazardons  in  the  onset,  impracticable  in 
he  execution,  and  if  even  prosperous,  in- 
bitel^  pernicious  and  impolitic.  This  was 
lb  opinion  he  would  never  retract.  He 
rished,  in  the  language  of  a^noble  lord 
I  Bute)  on  a  former  occasion,  to  have  that 
ipinion  engraved  on  his  tomb-stone.  As 
o  the  Address  moved  by  the  noble  duke, 
le  could  by  no  means  assent  to  it  in  the 
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terms  in  which  it  was  drawn  up.  Being 
averse  to  the  prosecution  of  the  American 
war,  in  every  precedent  stage,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected,  that  he  would  lend 
his  approbation  in  the  present  .instance, 
when  so  many  additional  reasons  confirm- 
ed him  in  his  former  dissent.  He  did  not 
come  prepared  to  propose  any  amend- 
ment, nor  did  he  see  what  amendment 
could  meet  his  ideas,  without  altering  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  Address :  otherwise, 
he  should  very  readily  support  every  mea^ 
sure  which  would  go  to  Separate  the  idea 
of  making  war  upon  France,  distinctly 
from  America.  So  far  he  was  ready  to 
co-operate  in  any  steps  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  war  against  our  foreign  foes ; 
bnt  ne  begged  leave  to  repeat,  that  expe- 
rience had  strengthened  nis  former  opi- 
nion, and  supplied  him  with  additional 
reasons,  for  advising  a  discontinuance  of 
hostilities  against  America,  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  that  country  to  the 
British  empire. 

To  go  into  the  question,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  their  lorduiips,  it  would  oe  neces- 
sary to  consider  it  previously,  as  connected 
with  many  relative  and  coflateral  circum- 
stances. This  could  be  only  drawn  from 
facts,  or  from  fair  and  candid  reasonings 
on  those  facts.  The  former  would  be  the 
actual  state  of  this  country,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  and  at^iresent; 
to  compare  those  periods,  and  from  thence 
determine  on  the  probability  of  success* 
The  same  mode  of  investigation  would  be 
necessary  in  respect  of  America ;  look  at 
her,  see  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is* 
He  would,  however,  as  the  point  of  most 
immediate  consequence,  consider  the  in- 
ternal and  external  state  of  this  country* 
This,  he  affirmed,  would  be  found  to  be 
deplorable  indeed.  Our  armies  were 
eitiiec  mouldering  away,  by  death,  deser- 
tion, and  sickness,  or  reduced  by  loss  in 
battle ;  were  defeated  or  captives,  or  act- 
ing upon  the  defensive.  Our  navy  was 
far  from  being  in  a  formidable  state.  Our 
manufacturers  were  unemployed^  starving, 
and  burthensome  to  their  respective  pa- 
rishes. Our  commerce  was  declining; 
and  was  carried  on,  upon  such  a  risk,  and 
on  such  high  premiuvis  of  insurance,  as  to 
render  it  but  of  small  advantage  to  the 
merchant,  and  burthensome  to  the  con- 
sumer. Public  credit  drawing  fiMt  towards 
annihilation.  Our  stocks  faUen,  nearly  as 
low  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war ; 
and  their  ruin  suspended  only  by  a  thread, 
which  the  least  adverse  accident  would 
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probably  cut  asunder.  Private  disBipation 
and  public  rapine  daily  increasing.  Di- 
vided councils  and  a  general  inattention  to 
the  concerns  of  the  nation,  almost  univer- 
sally spread  through  every  rank  of  people. 
He  acknowledged,  that  this  was  a  melan- 
choly picture,  but  if  it  was  a  faithful  one, 
it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic ;  because,  without  knowing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  evil,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  a  proper  remedy. 

A  thorough  reformation,  he  said,  if  the 
facts  stated  by  him  were  true,  (which  he 
believed  would  hardly  be  controverted) 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  con- 
stitution must  be  brought  back  to  its  first 
principles.  Pensions,  sinecures,  and  all 
the  engines  of  a  corrupt  government,  must 
be  totally  abandoned.  The  Augean  stable 
roust  be  thoroughly  cleansed ;  public  spi- 
rit must  be  cultivated,  encouraged,  and 
nourished  by  those,  who  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  and  private  and  personal  in- 
terest made  to  give  way  to  that  of  the 
public  state.  But  we  have  lost  the  man, 
said  he,  who  wad  equal  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  Herculean  task  (lord 
Chatham).  Alas!  he  is  no  more;  we 
have  lost  the  man,  who,  by  his  exam- 
ple, was  capable  of  sowing  the  seeds  of 
public  virtue,  of  bringing  it  to  niatu- 
pky,  of  calling  it  into  me  service  of,  the 
.state,  and  to  the  most  glorious  pur- 
poses. While  we  had  that  man,  whom  I 
esteemed  as  the  palladium  of  his  country, 
I  looked  upon  this  island  as  invincible ; 
flince  he  went,  like  the  Trojans,  I  begin  to 
despair.  Yet  we  should  not  become  des- 
perate, but  resolve  wisely  to  employ  the 
means  still  in  our  power.  Let  us  but  once 
get  rid  of  this  American  war,  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  we  shall  be  still  able  to  counteract 
the  designs  of  all  our  enemies.  The  point 
he  should  particularly  speak  to  was,  how 
we  were  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our 
present  difficulties,  and  avoid  the  absolute 
.  ruin  of  the  empire.  This  he  thought,  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  the  American  war,  and  the  mode  of 
doing  it.  To  determine  which,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  the  question  in  three 
different  points  of  view,  as  presenting  so 
many,  di  He  rent  measures.  Should,  it  be 
^ftected,.  by  adopting  a  new  system  of  co- 
ercion i  By  declaring  America  independ- 
ent? Or  determining  nothing  as  to  the 
•econd  question,  and  only  withdrawing 
'  our  fleets  and  armies  ? 

On  the  first  of  these  he  asked,  would 
ijt  be  wis^,  to  risk  fyrthej  events,  which 
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might  lead  to  defeat  and  inevitable  raa} 

Here  he  contrasted  the  state  of  this  ant 

try,  at  this  time,  with  what  it  was  at  Ae 

commencement  of  the   three   last 

paigns.    Were  our  armies  more 

or  better  disciplined,  afler  the  loss  of  m 

many  thousanas,   than  before  we  lost  a 

single  man  ?   Were  our  finances  upoo  a 

better  footing,  af^er  expending   35  nA 

lions,  than  before  we  spent  a  riiillinp? 

Was  America  weaker  now,  when  josMd 

with    France,  than  when  she  conteodei 

with  us  single  handed  ?  Or  was  the  dia^ 

tance  lessened,  and  the  winds  and  wmn» 

become  more  obedient  to  our  command? 

Had  we  now  more  experienced  gener^ 

or  admirals  ?  Had  we  procured  new  sod 

powerful  allies  ?  Were  we  better  unitod? 

or  were  ministers  more  fully  confided  ia! 

These  questions,  he  said,  must   be  oni- 

formly  answered  in  the  negative.      Wlot, 

then,  could  be  our  motive  for  prosecutiBg 

a  war,  under  such  apparent  dlsadTantagevf 

The  general  answer  given  was,  that  ai^ 

war,  however  dangerous  or  expensive,  wm 

preferable  to  an  inglorious  peace.     He 

contended,  that  the  word  '  ingloiious,'  wm 

merely  a  relative  term  ;  that  it  referred  to 

the  existing  cincumstances,  or  meant  ■•> 

thing.     What  might  seem  an  inglonooi 

peace,  under  some  circumstances,  a^ek 

prove  a  wise  and  honourable  one  under 

oUiers.     On  this  ground,  he  sboold  tluak 

going  to  war  (the  events  of  which  no  sHa 

could  foretel,  and  which,  -  if  anfavottraUe^ 

must  end  in  the   ruin   of  this  country) 

would  be  a  very  hazardous  experimeol; 

the  risk  and  the  probabilities  ought  to  be 

seriously  considered,  and  the  advantagei 

and  disadvantages  balanced.  For  his  psit, 

so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  he  w» 

well  satisfied  that  a  war,  merely  taken  sp 

for  conquest,'  or  unconditional  submiKioB, 

must  miscarry.     He  Uierefore  conjoied 

their  lordships  to  look  with  attention  at 

the  present  situation  of  public  affiurs ;  to 

recollect  the  bad  success  of  almost  evm 

measure  puriBued  against  America,  sdiI 

the  present  effect  and   probable 

qaences  of  the  war,  to  the  commerce, 

racter,  and  glory  of  this  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  tiie 
declaring  America  independent,  it  wai 
what  struck  him,  as  the  wisest  step  to  be 
taken,  as  matters  now  stood.  Do  it  £iirij, 
do  it  fully,  and  then  we  shall  have  le»nt 
to  punish  France  for  her  perfidy,  and  to 
recover  ourselves  from  the  dai:ger  «c 
have  long  been  exposed  to.  It  was  msi- 
ness  to  persevere  m  pursuing  an  object 
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become  utterly  impracticable.    Ame- 
mi^ht  jet  court  a  political  commerce 
h  tbu  country ;  if  not,  she  might  find 
er  interest  to  form  a  commercial  one ; 
though  she  should  decline  ertber,  he 
ught  it  much  better  to  cease  hostilities 
inst  her,  because  if  we  could  derive  no 
antage  in  the  way  of  friendship,  mea* 
of  force  must  inevitably  terminate  in 
Br  destruction. 

The  third  question,  that  of  withdrawing 
nr  fleets  and  armies,  substantially  amount* 
(1  to  the  second,  which  could  not  be  put 
I  practice  without  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
leot  of  American  independence,  though 
ot  an  avowed  one.  Besides,  withdrawing 
be  troops  without  such  an  acknowledg- 
lent,  would  bear  the  appearance  of  a  dor- 
sant  claim,  suspended,  but  not  relinquish- 
d  and  would  create  a  jealousy  and  ill- 
rill,  little  short  of  a  continuance  of  actual 
oatilities.  What  he  now  said  contained 
lis  real  sentiments,  abstracted  from  any 
lews  of  party  or  any  other  motives,  but 
A  anxious  desire  of  rescuing  his  country 
rom  the  ruin  which  seemed  ready  to  burst 
m  k.  He  was  convinced,  however  preva- 
ent  a  contrary  opinion  might  be,  thiscoun- 
ry  could  never  recover  its  former  glory 
tad  lustre,  till  the  government  was  new 
Qodelled ;  how  far  that  might  be  practica- 
de,  he  did  not  pretend  to  say.  He  con- 
duded  by  assuring  their  lordships,  that  he 
ihould  be  extremely  glad  to  agree  with 
he  Address,  yere  it  in  his  power  to  do  so, 
consistently  with  his  conscience ;  but  he 
jould  never  think  of  approvin;^  of  any 
lystem  of  war,  which  would  directly  or 
rventually  go  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  a 
urther  prosecution  of  that  against  Ame« 
ica. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  My  lords,  it  is 
irith  the  greatest  concern,  that  I  find  my- 
self obliged  to  oppose  an  Address  which 
leeiTis  to  convey  any  appearance  of  ex» 
pressing  our  attachment,  affection,  and 
luty  for  his  Majesty.  Nor  would  I  now 
lo .  it,  did  1  not  feel  a  consciousness  that 
(very  acaon  of  my  life  has  been  such  as 
nust  convince  the  whole  world  of  my  in- 
rariable  attachment  to  the  King  and  his 
[amily ;  which  is  firmly  rooted  in  my 
bcfsrt,  and  was  in  my  earliest  days  nou- 
rished by  the  principles  of  Wliiggism,  that 
has  ever  distinguished  my  family^  and 
Srom  which  bo  consideration  whatever 
Khali  make  me  deviate.  I  therefore  rise, 
oy  lords,  to  tell  you  my  reasons  why  I 
cannot  give  my  assent  to  such  an  address 
this  is;  aa  address  that  comes  here 


drawii  up  by  either  the  ostensible  or  the 
hidden  minister,  to  echo  back  his  own 
words  that  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
throne,  and  which  are  now  to  be  sprinkled 
with  fulsome  commendations  of  his  own 
destructive  counsels ;  which  counsels  have 
nearly  brought  these  once  flourishing  king- 
doms to  ruin.  No,  my  lords,  let  us,  aa 
has  been  the  custom  of  former  parlia- 
ments, at  least  suspend  such  shameful 
adulations,  and  first  enquire  into  the  heavy 
burthens  the  people  groan  under,  the 
causes  of  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  empire,  the  disappointments  of  our 
armies  by  land  and  sea,  the  alarming 
situation  of  the  fleet,  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  a  whole  army  at  Saratoga ;  the  dis- 
mission of  so  many  commanders  in  chief 
by  sea  and  land,  without  any  reasons  as- 
signed, by  which  the  nation  is  deprived  of 
judging  to  whom  they  are  to  impute  all 
these  sad  disasters.  Let  these,  my  lords,  ^ 
be  the  objects  of  our  enquiry,  if  you  wish 
to  prove  yourselves  the  guardians  of  the 
people,  instead  of  being  thought  the  hired 
dependants  of  a  minister;  and  according  to 
our  resolutions  formed  upon  an  impartial 
scrutiny  on  these  heads,  then  propose  such 
a  dutiful  address  to  the  throne,  as  the 
voice  and  sufferings  of  the  people  call  for. 
My  lords,  the  grievances  of  the  people 
are  innumerable,  and  spring  from  a  chain 
of  disappointments  that  nave  been  brought 
on  by  counsels,  which  prove  the  counsel- 
lors unworthy  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
The  heavy  burthens  which  the  people 
groan  under  are  such  as  I  need  not  de- 
scribe, they  are  too  sufficiently  felt  by 
every  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  does  not 
partake  of  those  emoluments,  pensions, 
and  perquisites,  which  are  so  lavishly 
scattered  upon  the  betrayers  of  the  people. 
The  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  em- 
pire, alas !  my  lords,  that  is  also  too  ob- 
vious to  need  my  reciting ;  let  the  blood 
and  treasure  hourly  ebbing  out  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  which  are  sent  3,000  miles 
across  the  ocean,  vainly  to  endeavour  to 
protect  the  little  remains  of  a  vast  conti- 
nent, prove  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
The  disappointment  of  our  arms  by  land 
and  sea  needs  no  other  proofs  than  the 
different  manoeuvres  of  our  great  army  in 
America,  and  the  untrophied  return  of 
our  fleets  into  port  every  where.  The 
alarming  situation,  and  almost  total  ruin 
of  our  navy,  is  well  known,  and  is  what  I 
shall  take  some  other  opportunity  to  ex- 
patiate upon.  The  dismission  or  recaU 
of  so  many  commanders  in  chief  by  lancl 
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and  sea,  without  any  enquiries,  is  unheard 
ofy  and  whether  they  were  dismissed^  or 
had  leave  to  return  to  their  commands^  if 
they  are  superseded  by  others,  before  the 
busy  scene  of  action  is  closed,  it  is  much 
the  same ;  if  no  leave  is  given  for  such 
dismission,  we  must  suppose  those  officers 
bardly,  cruelly,  and  unjustly  dealt  by,  be- 
cause it  leaves  a  suspicion  which  you 
thereby  deprive  them  of  the  power  to 
wipe  off. 

My  lords,  I  could  enumerate  evils  that 
have  sprung  from  each  of  these  different 
heads,  that  would  employ  the  whole  day, 
as  I  could  upon  some  others  of  as  great 
consequence  with  regard  to  the  fleet,  but 
which  I  shall  take  some  other  opportunity 
for.  I  see  in  the  countenances  of  many 
of  your  lordships,  that  these  ^vils  are  too 
generally  kiiown  and  felt,  to  require  my 
further  dwelling  upon.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  of  your  lordships,  who  for- 
merly thought  it  necessary  to  support  the 
ministers,  by  way  of  giving  them  what  was 
called  a  fair  trial,  have  smce  condemned 
almost  every  step  that  has  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  such  support.  Do  not 
therefore  make  yourselves  farther  acces- 
sary to  the  crimes  of  such  ministers,  by 
continuing  that  support,  but  endeavour  to 
atone  for  the  past  by  uniting  in  delivering 
the  King  and  the  nation  from  the  continu- 
ance of  si^ch  pernicious  counsellors.  I 
therefore  hope,  my  lords,  you  will  suspend 
any  address,  till  you  have  taken  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nation  into  your  consi- 
deration, and  then  found  one  thereupon. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  condemned  the 
Speech  and  the  Address  in  the  strongest 
terms.  He  said  the  minister  had  put 
words  into  the  King's  mouth,  which 
tended  to  hold  forth  an  idea,  that  parlia- 
ment had  planned  the  measures  which  had 
for  a  series  of  years  been  pursued  respect- 
ing  America.  The  contrary  was  noto- 
rious; parliament  had  been  kept  in  all 
possible  Ignorance  by  administration,  who 
alone  had  planned  tnose  measures  which 
had  proved  so  destructive  to  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  to  which  the  loss  of  America 
was  solely  ascribable.  That  all  along  in- 
deed,  the  ministry  hadartfully endeavour- 
ed to  colour  their  bad  policy,  under  the 
name  of  the  King,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament.  That  they  had  pre- 
sumed,  to  say  the  whole  war  was  planned 
by  his  Majesty,  whose  plan  it  no  more 
was  than  it  was  his.  His  Majesty  had  too 
much  generosity  to  have  schemed  a  sys- 
tem so  opposite  to  every  idea  of  liberality, 
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justice,  and  humanity.  So  far  fron«- 
tempting  to  conciliate  mattesB,  fdaam 
tration  had,  from  the  ooammcemeattf 
the  war,  done  every  thing  to  aegrmis 
America  and  widen  the  breach  bctvsoi 
her  and  the  mother  country ;  Ibat  tkei»> 
fore  what  the  speech  called  condliaiaf 
measures,  might  properiy  he  niU 
amonff  their  vigorous  and  active  exertiBab 
He  blamed  them  for  their  repeated  w 
surances  to  parliament  that  France  werii 
not  interfere,  and  begged  them  to  leol* 
lect  that  they  had  heard  i^ain  and  agiii^ 
from*  one  side  of  the  House,  that  Fiaaoi 
would  certainly,  according  to  her  coaitai 
practice,  take  advantage  of  ourembaEaiK 
ments,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve  her  craib 
The  earl  accused  the  &8t  lord  of  the  i4 
miral^  of  having  failed  in  his  promiielih 
the  House  respecting  the  state  of  Ik. 
navy.  That  noble  earl  had  decM^' 
that  in  his  opinion  no  person  ought  H. 
hold  the  office  of  first  lord  df  the  Ai> 
miralty,  unless  he  always  took  care  to  \am 
at  home  a  larger  force  than  the  Houae  rf 
Bourbon  could  send  against  us.  Had  dk 
been  the  case  as  yet,  although  oilj  m 
branch  of  the  House  of  Boiubon  was  % 
arms  against  us  ?  On  the  contrary,  loi^ 
we  not  inferior  every  where  ?  That  n^ 
wherever  our  fleets  met  the  fleets  m 
France.  His  lordship  spoke  of  the  liit 
off  Brest ;  and  after  having  adverted  ti 
various  other  particulars,  conduded  vik 
objecting  to  the  Address.    •  ^ 

The  Eari  of  Sujghlk  said,  that  the  oflUr 
earl  (of  Coventry)  had  opened  his  speeck 
with  saying,  that  he  never  retracted  Uf 
opinion  respecting  America.  He  oodl 
truly  affirm  the  same.  The  noUe  eri 
had  likewise  imputed  all%  our  misfiitiMl 
to  the  corruptions  of  the  times ;  and  op* 
posed,  that  no  measures  of  state  reoeiiil 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  tilipieceU 
by  a  thorough  reformation.  For  his  pirt 
he  could  answer  for  one,  that  his  ooaoMt 
was  not  influenced  by  any  such  motink 
He  had  neither  pension,  sinecure,  nor  f^ 
version,  and  he  could  safely  add,  tlxni^ 
placed  in  a  very  high  office  under  him* 
vereign,  he  was  unconscious  of  being  tf» 
tuated  by  any  other  motives,  but  a  loi 
for  the  interests  of  his  King  and  oooali^ 
When,  therefore,  he  gave  his  sentioMlfr 
either  in  his  official  situation,  or  as  a  tte>» 
her  of  that  House,  he  should  oootiDiiell 
^ve  them  without  reserve ;  little  r^gv^ ' 
mg  what  interpretation  might  be  pot  up0 
them ;  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  theie» 
titttde  of  his  own  intentions.     TheBObb 
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or!  8Bid»  that  Several  noble  lords  who  sup- 
irted  the  American  meaaures,  bad  been 
laght  by  experience  to  give  them  up : 
might  be  a  very  good  reason ;  but  since 
le  l^t  session»  drcumstances  had  changed, 
tat  reascm  might  operate  with  several 
lier  noble  lords  to  change  their  senti* 
ents,  on  account  of  a  dilerent  face  of 
birs.  The  contest  originally  existed  be« 
reea  Great  Britain  andher  colonies;. the 
winds  of  contest  were  shifted ;  it  was  no 
Dger  a  qoestiooy  whether  America  was 
I  sabmity  but  whether  she  would  accept 
'the  most  mild  and  (equitable  terms,  even 
ioordiDg  to  her  own  ideas ;  or-  be  con- 
iered  as  an  open  enemy,  in  alliance  with 
perfidious  and  dangerous  foe :  so  that  al- 
tough  it  might  be  the  opinion  of  several 
'their  lord&ips,  that  America  some  time 
Bce  was  not  worth  the  risk  and  expence 
f  recovering,  as  part  of  the  dominions  of 
e  British  crown,  the  Question  was  now 
lite  different ;  it  was,  wnether  we  should 
ibmit  to  France  and  America,  and  per- 
it  them  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  In 
0^  view*  the  several  negatives  given  to 
te  motion  plainly  amounted  to  this :  We 
ill  not  support  you  against  France;  it 
KDg;  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  im- 
iss3»Ie  to  separate,  even  in  idea,  France 
nn  America.  Indeed,  the  Congress  have 
Id  the  commissioners  directly  so ;  it  is' 
rident,  therefdk^,  that  putting  a  direct 
^ative  to  the  Address,  would  be  no  less 
tan  submitting  to  any  terms  France 
light  think  proper  to  (describe ;  and  that 
;  a  time,  when  a  contrary  conduct  was  so 
iviously  necessary,  for  the  maintaining 
te  honour  and  dignity  of  tlie  crown,  and 
fomoting  and  securing  the  prosperity  and 
ifety  of  the  kingdom.  The  best  way,  in 
so[Hnion,  to  obtain  a  secure  and  honour- 
lie  peace,  was  to  convince  our  enemies 
lat  we  were  both  willing  and  able  to  pur- 
ie  the  war  with  vigour.  The  noble  lord 
id  much  insisted  on  the  deplorable  state 
'this  country,  both  in  respect  of  its  do- 
estic  situation,  and  its  state  respecting 
Iter  powers.  He  had  talked  much  of 
te  situation  of  America,  and  pointed  out 
tree  different  modes  of  extricating  our- 
ilves  from  our  present  difficulties.  The 
rst  by  coercion ;  the  second,  by  declaring 
merica  independent ;  and  the  third,  that 
lea  long  since  exploded,  of  withdrawing 
ir  troops  and  armies,  which  was  indeed 
ivolved  in  the  second,  the  proposition 
hich  exclusively  met  the  noble  earPs  ap- 
robation.  God  forbid  that  he  should 
Far  be  a  witness  to  that  House  avowing 
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the  independency  of  America !  Would  his 
lordship,  who  had  said  so  much  to  prove, 
that  a  plan  of  coercion  was  impracticable, 
infer  that  we  were  incapable  of  continning 
the  war?  Would  he  infer,  that  because 
from  adverse  accidents,  we  had  not  met 
with  that  degree  of' success  our  exertions 
gave  us  reason  to  expect,  that  America 
was  irretrievably  lost,  and  for  ever  lopt  o^ 
from  this  country  f  If  the  noble  earl  was 
frilly  of  that  opinion,  he  begged  leave  to 
assure  him,  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact ; 
and,  that  his  conclusions  must  of  course 
prove  erroneous  ?  We  were,  he  confessed, 
surrounded  with  numerous  di£Bculties,  and 
threatened  with  great  danger ;  but  our  re- 
sources were  not  exhausted,  our  spirit  was 
not  broken.  We  had  more  than  once 
risen  superior  to  greater  difficulties,  ex- 
tricated ourselves  from  greater  embarrass-^ 
ments,  and  surmounted  dangers  much 
monp  alarming,  because  immediately  ai^. 
footing  us,  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. But  supposing  the  noble  earl's  po- 
sition to  be  ever  so  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive ;  the  Address,  as  a  measure  of  state, 
still  stood  clear  of  all  ground  of  solid  ob- 
jection. The  Speech  imported  no  more^ 
than  a  communication  to' parliament  of  the 
danger  of  the  kingdom  from  the  perfidy  of 
France.  Could  it  be  a  question  with  that 
Hoase,  what  was  the  proper  conduct  on 
such  an  occasion  ?  That  is,  whether  their  > 
lordships  should  assure  his  Majesty  of 
their  ready  support,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  or  without  proposing  any 
amendment,  to  meet  the  objectioname 
part  of  the  Address,,  give  a  direct,  unqua- 
lified negative  to  the  whole.  Anotner 
noble  earl  ^Bristol)  wishes  only  to  sus- 
pend the  Aodress,  till  an  enqtdry  be  made 
into  the  conduct  of  ministers:  this  is  a 
most  extraordinary  proposition  indeed ;  it- 
has  ail  the  defects  of  a  direct  negative, 
under  the  idea  of  procuring  a  remote  and 
uncertain  advantage.  For  my  part,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  particular  enquiry,  sa 
that  it  be  properly  conducted ;  but  I  would 
have  it  made  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if 
set  on  foot,  it  should  not  afterwards  be  de- 
feated; that  the  two  Houses  being  en- 
gaged on  the  same  object,  they  should  not 
clash  with  each  other.  As  for  general  en- 
quiries, I  must  confess,  I  do  not  much  ap- 
prove of  them ;  they  usually  terminate  in- 
effectually; if,  therefore,  an  enquiry 
should  be  thought  necessary,  let  it  be  spe<* 
cifically  pointed ;  and  so  ordered,  that  all 
the  declared  purposes  of  it  may  be  practica- 
ble, and.  fully  attainable.    The  Address 
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went  no  further  than  a  general  declaration 
to  support  his  Majesty  in  a  war  against 
France :  if  a  war  with  America  should  be 
involved  in  a  resistance  to  the  perfidious 
and  insolent  demands  of  France,  that  was 
not  imputable  either  to  the  ministers,  par- 
liament, or  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  a 
just  war ;  it  was  now  become  absolutely 
necessary,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  public  se- 
curity, as  the  preservation  of  our  national 
interests;  those,  therefore,  who  voted 
tor  the  Address,  would  vote  for  that  se- 
curity and  those  interests. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  hoped  he  should  not 
be  charged  with  inconsistency  of  conduct, 
in  voting  against  the  address,  for  he  still 
was  steady  to  the  principle  first  taken  up 
and  maintained  by  him,  both  in  the  other 
House  and  here,  which  was,  that  Great 
Biitain,  as  the  parent  state,  had  a  right 
to  tax  America,  for  certain  purposes,  and 
on  particular  occasions ;  such  as  either  re- 
garded the  general  defence  of  the  empire, 
or  were  directed  to  its  collective  strength 
and  thd  joint  prosperity  of  the  different 
parts  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  wais 
not  ashamed  to  acknowle^e,  that  he  stre* 
nuously  supported  administration  in  the 
endeavour  to  establish  that  right:  but 
binding  the  attempt  to  fail  ^  by  the  weak 
and  impolitic  conduct  of  ministers,  and 
deeming  it  now  totally  impracticable,  he 
thought^  !t  his  duty  to  withhold  his  farther 
support  from  men  unworthy  of  public  con- 
fidenco,  and  from  measures,  which  must 
inevitably  miscarry,  he  feared,  in  the  most 
able  hands.  The  moment  of  success  was 
passed,  and  ruin  would,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, be  the  consequence  of  attempting 
to  catch  at  thnt,  whjch  was  now  for  ever 
beyond  our  reach.  He  could  not  restrain 
the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  hints  thrown 
out  by  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  rela- 
tive to  the  means  intended  to  be  adopted 
against  America ;  which  he  presumed  im- 
plied an  intention  of  burning  her  towns, 
Dutchering  her  innocent  and  defenceless 
inhabitants,  in  cold  blood;  massacring 
old  men,  women,  and  every  degree  of 
the  defenceless  of  both  sexes,  to  the  in- 
iimt  on  the  breast :  of  reiving  solely  on 
the  tomaliawk  and  scalping  kni^,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  noble  earl,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  the  having  recourse  to  those 
means  which  God  and  nature  had  put  into 
our  hp.nds. — His  lordship  went  into  a  ge- 
neral condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry,  respecting  general  Burgoyne. 
He  likewise  went  into  a  detail  of  their 
shameful  conduct  towards  almost  every 
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admiral  and  general  who  had  accepted  i( 
a  superior  ccwnmand,  since  the  oommeBaif 
ment  of  the  contest  with  Americs.  Hi 
•described  general  Burgoyn&as  an 
who  had  done  his  utmost  to  serve  his 
try,  and  who  hnd  been  most  treacberodhr 
treated,  by  those  to  whose  ignorance  wk 
incapacity  that  fatal  expedition  under  lif 
command  roieht  be  fiurly  imputed.  ]ii» 
nisters  had  ti£en  up  measures  by  beaniq^ 
and  adopted  them  without  examiDadoq 
they  planned  by  guess,  and  decided  it 
random;  their  system  was  founded  ii 
doubt,  and  was  now  defended  by  tieach0|i 
and  deceit.  The  proposed  war  bore  til 
worst  complexion.  Cannibals  and  stvagfil 
would  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  was  mea^il 
was  cowardiv,  to  punish  when  conqoal 
was  relinquished;  it  was  a  gratificatJcB rf 
the  worst  and  most  unmanly  of  pOMflB% 
being  founded  in  that  diabdicai  pnndfli 
of  doing  mischief  for  mischiers  sake. 

His  lordship  next  adverted  to  what  hai, 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl  who  secoadd 
the  Address,  respecting  the  distRMl 
state  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanias 
and  said,  he  drew  a  very  different  ctndtt 
sion  from  the  same  premises;  forintfai 
of  their  being  reasons  to  go  to  war  sill 
France  and  America  united,  hetfaoii^ 
they  afforded  the  most  self-evident  (rmI 
of  tlie  necessity  of  avoiding  to  rush  biiad^ 
into  a  war,  which,  if  prosecuted  on  it 
plan  approved  of  in  the  address,  rnint,  i» 
stead  of  alleviating  those  miseries^  incmv 
them  tenfold.  This  was  a  new  mode  rf 
remedying  one  evil,  by  introducing  aaote 
of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  Ik 
noble  earPhad  spoken  only  of  the  distiai 
of  the  towns  in  his  own  immediate  oe^ 
bourhood  i  he  could  contribute  to  swdl  As 
melancholy  catalogue,  and  heighten  ill 
picture ;  there  was  not  a  manuiactanK 
town  in  the  kingdom,  hfe  believed,  vfaidi 
had  not  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  felt  Al 
dire  effects  of  the  present  war.  Theooflr 
flourishing  town  of  Liverpool,  Desr  vUeb 
he  lived,  afforded  a  most  mehmcfaoly  pntf, 
of  the  innumerable  mischief  caused  I^Al 
present  war ;  it  would  have  been  rnaA 
but  for  the  success  of  its  privateersi  ■■ 
the  uncommon  spirit  of  enterprise  «il 
which  its  inhabitants  of  every  rank  lUUMS 
themselves ;  their  efforts  had,  indeed,  bett 
remarkably  successful.  It  however  wnl 
known  fact,  that  there  was  an  end  to  tw 
good  fortune.  Privateering  would  DOtkm 
continue  a  lucrative  trade;  the  suooflt 
could  be  felt  but  by  a  few,  and  vl)^^ 
benefits  derived  from  it  were  scattered  M 
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nk  in  the  general  mass,  the  former  dis-  I 
eaees  of  the  merchants  and  traders  would 
ortly  return,  a  few  fortunate  adventurers  • 
liy  excepted. — His  lordship  returned  to  . 
e  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.    It  was 
Be,  oar  coasts  were  pretty  well  guarded ; , 
It  let  tlieir  lordships  seriously  reflect  on  j 
e  danger  they  would  be  liable  to,  from  I 
e  depredations  of  French  frigates,  letters  ' 
'  marque,  ftc.  in  situations  far  distant 
iHn  ports,  places  of  defence,  &c.  in  which  ! 
"ent,  the  crews  of  those  vessels  acting 
xm  principles  equally  humane,  might  in  j 
m  become  the  perpetrators  of  the  utmost 
uelty. — The  earl  declared  he  was  so  far 
am  objecting  to  punishing  the  perfidy  of 
ranee,  that  he  really  thought  the  speech 
d  not  describe  the  conduct  of  that  court 
terms  sufficiently  abhorrent.  He  begged 
le  lords  in  office  to  recollect,  that  be  was 
le  of  the  first  in  that  House  to  declare 
\  thought  the  French  rescripts  an  absolute 
iclaration  of  war.     He  had  so  much  of 
le  Englishman  lefl,  that  he  felt  a  degree 
*  indignation,  scarcely  in  his  power  to 
«p  under  proper  bounds,  when  he  re- 
ected  OD  the  mean,  the  unjust,  the  treach* 
'ous  part  which  France  had  acted  re- 
lecting  Great  Britain ;  that  he  was  ready 
» join  in  any  proper  plan,  to  retaliate  on 
'foe  ^o  totally  destitute  of  every  honest 
rindple.     That  it  was  however  right  for  | 
leir  lordships  to  consider  their  ability  and  i 
hiation,  as  far  as  it  regarded  their  desires 
» punish  France ;   a  man  was  not  to  run 
b  own  head  against  a  stone^wall,  in  order 
\  be  revenged  of  another  person.    The 
pesent  moment  was  unfavourable ;  it  was 
Bither  politic  nor  prudent  to  attempt  the 
Mstisement  of  France  just  at  this  time, 
ranee  had  joined  America;   Spain  was 
cpected  to  join  France;   Holland  as  a 
immercial  nation,  would  most  probably 
Iter  into  treaty  with  America ;  all  the 
orld  might  follow  the  example  of  France! 
rould  ministers  go  to  war  with  all  the 
odd  ?     For  if  their  sole  reason  for  going 
»  war  with  France  now,  was  her  having 
itered  into   treaty  with   America,   the 
me  reason  might  involve  them  in  univer- 
1  war.    Let  them  consider  our  losses, 
le  state  of  our  finances,  the  state  of.  our 
irces.    We  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
ithont  men,  without  money,  and  without 
s  ally !     His  lordship,  in  the  course  o^ 
b  speech,  urged,  in  very  strong  terms,  thfe 
Kessity  of  a  change  of  men  as  well  as  of 
leasures. 

•The  Bishop  of  Pf/er6orottg^A.  (Dr.  John 
[inphcUffe.)    It  is  a  melancholy  justifica- 


tion of  their  opinion,  which  those  who 
differ  from  the  majority  of  your  lordships 
have  this  day  in  the  event  of  their  predic- 
tions, that  what  a  few  months  ago  was 
only  probable  conjecture,  is  now  history ; 
nor  needed  it  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foresee,  that  measures  planned  and  perse* 
vered  in,  on  partial  and  erroneous  infor- 
mation, must  soon  or  late  naturally  end 
in  disappointment  and  disgrace.  Would 
to  God  that  the  decrease  of  foreign  em- 

{)ire  were  tlie  only  calamity  we  have  to 
ament :  unhappily  for  us,  the  same  system 
of  councils  which  have  lost  the  empire  of 
America,  have  likewise  involved  us  in  a 
ruinous  war  at  home.  1  readily  agree 
witli  the  noble  duke  who  moved  this  Ad- 
dress, in  laying  much  of  the  blame  on  the 
perfidy  pf  France.  Her  conduct  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  consistent  with  the  moral 
principles  of  truth  or  justice ;  but  he  must 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
mankmJ,  who  could  trust  altogether  to 
those  principles  for  security,  against  the 
interest  and  ambition  of  a  rivid  state,  whose 
professed  objects  are  wealth  and  empire. 
It  never  could  be  reasonably  expected  that 
France,  of  so  high  a  spirit  as  she  is,  should 
forget  at  once  the  humiliation  of  the  last 
war,  and  neglect  the  favourable  opportu* 
nity  which  we  ourselves  affi)rded  ner,  to 
retrieve  her  credit  and  gratify  her  resent- 
ment. I  presume  not,  my  lords,  however, 
to  offer  any  opinion  how  far  it  be  prudent 
or  necessary  to  persist  in  a  war  with  France. 
We  seem  to  be  in  this  untoward  dilemma  ; 
either  we  must  submit  to  the  indignity 
which  France  has  put  upon  us,  of  for  the  . 
same  reason  declare  war  against  every 
state  that  shall  dare  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  America*  One  thing, 
indeed,  appears  very  evident,  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  our  affairs^  while  it  is 
seen  that  neither  our  force  can  compel^ 
nor  our  propositions  lull  America  into 
submission  ;  when  Great  Britain  is  drained 
of  her  veteran  troops,  and  Ireland  in  a 
state  almost  defenceless;  when  the  coasts 
of  France  are  covered  with  her  armies» 
and  her  fleets  are  spreading  over  the 
tx^an ;  when  our  national  credit  is  so  low, 
and  the  debt  already  so  enormous ;  it  is 
evident,  I  say,  that  we  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  contend  against  the  united  force  of 
France  and  America.  The  attempt  would 
be  rashness,  and  the  expence  of  even  vic- 
tory .itself  probably  prove  our  ruin.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  give  my  assent  to  the 
Address,  because,  olthough  it  is  specious 
in  its  professions  of  support  against  the 
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common  enemy,  yet  it  gives  no]t.the  least 
reason  to  hope  we  are  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  America. 

1  musty  however,  beg  your  lordships  t^III 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever 
may  have  fallen  from  me  upon  this  subject, 
has  proceeded  from  no  personal  or  private 
view  whatever ;  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to 
support  the  honour  and  digmty  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  my  country.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
both,  if  Great  Britain,  while  possessed  of 
these  blessings,  had  but  known  their  value, 
and  been  content  to  have  enjoyed  them, 
with  an  equal  and  grateful  mind.  Still  more 
fortunate  had  it  been  for  us,  if  the  warning 
so  frequently  repeated  had  been  attended 
to  in  thne,  to  have  prevented  things  com- 
ing to  this  fatal  extremity :  the  only  hope 
under  God^s  blessing  now  remaining,  is, 
that  as  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  our 
political  errors,  we  may  have  virtue  enough 
still  left  to  acknowledge  them ;  and  that 
henceforth,  laying  aside  for  ever  the  vain 
idea  of  unconditional  submiBsion,  Ve  may 
once  morer  return  to  those  principles  of 
moderation,  which  had  raised  this  country 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  which 
alone  can  eveis  render  the  government  of 
it  easy  and  secure,  so  long  as  we  remain  a 
brave  and  free  people. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwiclu  I  have  been  al- 
most 40  years  a  member  of  this  House, 
.and  do  not  recollect  another  instance,  in 
which  a  negative  has  been  attempted  to  be 
put  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
irom  the  throne ;  for  what  does  such  a  ne- 
gative import,  but  that  although  his  Ma- 
jesty comes  to  parliament  to  seek  the  aid 
of  bis  subjects,  towards  defeating  and  re- 
pelling the  traitorous  designs  of  France, 
openly  abetted  by  our  rebel  subjects,  the 
proposed  negative  substantially  answers, 
«  we  will  not  ?'*  The  invariable  mode  of 
proceeding,  when  the  contents  of  the 
whole  speech  is  not  approved  of  by  any 
of  your  lordships,  is  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  whole  of  the  Address, 
but  the  title,  is  left  out,  and  another  intro- 
duced under  the  first  title,  recommending 
'a  contrary  or  a  varied  line  of  measures ;  or 
when  only  certain  passages  are  objected 
to,  by  moving  to  leave  them  out ;  or  lastly, 
when  additional  measures  are  thought  ne- 
cessary, by  making  an  amendment  which 
shall  contain  such-  additional  measures. 
How  does  the  case  stand  >  Instead  of 
keeping  the  title,  and  moving  to  leave  out 
the  remainder  of  the  Address,  of  omitting 
certam  passages,  or  adding  or  introducing 
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another  paragraph  or  paragr^ihsy  i 
nothing  offered  this  night,  but  a 
unconditional  negative. 

As  to  the  Address  itself,  consideied 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  it 
with  my  most  hearty  approbatum,  nor 
I  perceive  a  single  objectton  of  any  we^^^ 
which  can  possibly  be  urged  against  it; 
unless  an   mcessant  desire  of  < 
every  measure,  suggested  by  the 
administration,  be  sufficient  to  give 

and  force  to  every  thing  which  a  r  ^ 

desire  to  find  fiEUiIt  may  think  proper  li 
direct  that  way.    I  entirely  unite  with  " 
noble  earl  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  his  i 
of  the  real  quesdcm,  and  iqiprove  of 
manner  of  stating  it.    <<  His  Majes^ 


told  his  parliament,  and  told  than  tnfe 
that  the  kingdom  is  in  danger/'  and  ms 
their  support  against  France.  Will  imj 
one  of  your  lordships  call  himself  an  Eag^ 
lishman,  and  yet  reftue  yoor  miiyt 
against  a  foe,  who  without  the  least  prai^ 
cation,  has  broke  through  thefiuth  fl\ 
treaties,  and  not  only  has  joined  Amei' 
upon  principles  of  commerce,  but  has  \ 
tually  commenced  open  hostilities 
Great  Britain  ? 

A  noble  earl  (of  Effingham^  wat^^ 

to  remind  me  of  what  had  fallen  from 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  s» 
sion.  I  am  much  obliged  to  his'Iodtih^ 
for  affording  me  an  opportuni^  of  doN 
ing  up  the  matter,  and  potting  it  upon  is 
true  footing.  His  lordship  supposes  ihH 
I  said  early  in  the  last  session,  that  I  wooU 
undertake,  at  all  times,  to  hare  a  oral 
force  e^ual  to  cope  with,  or  superior  t% 
any  which  thennited  efibrts  of  the  Hook 
of  Bourbon  would  be  able  to  bring  againrt 
us.  I  confess,  that  these  amount  pRttf 
nearly  to  my  words;  but  then  it  mmst  be 
considered,  that  this  general  opinioo  hsd 
relation  only  to  the  home  defenee;  be* 
sides,  it  did  not  intend  to  imply  any  sno^ 
tion,  that  we  had  such  a  naval  force;  hoi 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  force,  at  all  tiMi^ 
equal  to  cope  with  that  of  fiie  Hoose  ff 
Bourbon.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinis^ 
that  we  ought;  nor  do  I  hold  myself  r» 
ponsible,  as  an  official  man,  that  we  hsit 
not.  I  act  merely  ministerially,  imderdis 
direction  of  his  Majesty's  couiKdls,  sad 
can  never  the^ore  be  deemed  ftrtte 
responsible,  or  bound  by  any  engageoea^ 
than  so  far  as  I  am  enabledf  to  pedfarm  iL 
The  noble  earl  says,  that  so  ftr  nnom  beiw 
equal  to  the  united  force  of  the  Hoose  ii 
Bourbon,  we  are  mf«rior  to  a  single  brsock 
of  it,  that  of  France.    This  I  deny,  asl 
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m  ready  to  meist  his  lordship  upon  the 
»roo^  The  western  squadron,  under  ad- 
(dral  Keppelf  was  superior  to  that  of 
?^«nce ;  the  number  that  engaged  it,  was, 
t  is  true,  equal ;  but  in  point  of  effective 
treogth,,  ours  had  the  superiority :  D'Or- 
illiers  was  obliged  to  bring  50  gun  ships 

0  fill  up  his  line;  so  that  we  had  SO  ships 
»f  the  line  in  the  engagement  oW  Brest, 
rhlle  France  had  only  28.  Again,  though 
he  number  had  been  equal,  we  carried 
L70  guns  more  than  they  did.  When  Mr. 
Sleppel  went  out  the  last  time,  our  sup^ 
riority  was  still  greater;  for  we  h^^^^^ 
18  ships  of  the  line  of  battle, jmy^^^r  which 
here  was  an  increased  proportion  of  three- 
leckers,  and  of  course  of  guns ;  which  1 
relieve  amounted  to  upwards  of  200  more 
Aiaii  were  carried  by  the  French  squadron; 
whereas  that  under  D'Orvilliers  never  ex- 
ceeded 28,  all  of  74  guns,  or  under,  except 
two  three-deckers.  On  the  Leeward  is- 
land station,  admiral  Barrington ;  at  Ja- 
maica, sir  Peter  Parker;  and  in  North 
America,  we  were  confessedly  superior. 
The  only  place  wliere  we  were  inferior, 
was  in  the  Mediterranean ;  there  a  naval 
force  was  not  so  much  required,  our  for- 
tresses being  so  well  prepared ;  upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  instead  of  France 
being  either  equal  or  superior,  they  fell 
Yery  short  of  us,  except  in  the  instance  al- 
ready mentioned ;  we  were  most  certainly 
consKierabHffitrOnger  than  them  in  the 
Bay,  and  North  America,  which  were  the 
places  which  called  for  our  most  vigorous 
exertions. 

Another  noble  earl  ( Bristol )  has  affirmed 
that  our  navy  is  ruined,  nay  almost  anni- 
hilated; and  that  an  enquiry  ^  ought  to 
precede  your  lordships  givmg;  your  assent 
to  the  Address.  However  high  the  noble 
lord  may  stand  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 

1  differ  from  him  both  as  to  the  fact,  and 
of  course  the  propriety  of  the  deduction  he 
has  drawn  from  it,  the  necessity  of  an  en* 
quiry.  I  am  not  against  an  enquiry,  upon  a'> 

S  roper  occasion,  and  at  a  convenient  season; 
ut  I  think  enquiries  are  matters  of  a< 
serious  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken^ 
up  on  every  trivial  occasion^  Enquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  men  in  high  stations, 
and  superior  commands,  imply  some  founda- 
.  tion  for  censure,  no  matter  who  may  be 
the  final  object  of  it ;  it  therefore  behoves 
your  lordships  to  be  persuaded,  that  such 
a  ground  exists,  and  not  pre-suppose  it 
does,  upon  loose  discourses,  flostting  opi- 
nions, and  mere  suggestions.  All  I  can 
My,  so  far  as  it  can  be  thought  to  reach 
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me,  is,  that  I>8hall  never  be  the  person  to 
stifle  an  enquiry,  or  shrink  from  it  myself; 
If  however  my  opinion  were  asked,  whe- 
ther I  thought  there  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  an  enquiry  set  on  foot  ?  I  should 
candidly  answer,  that  L  think  not.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  success  of 
the  western  squadron  has  not  answered 
the  public  expectation ;  but  tliat  no  more 
renders  an  enquiry  nece^ary,  than  any  . 
other  event  jo-whw^  ifie  fortune  of  war 
is  kiio*^'^  predominate.  1  dare  sup-  , 
-^  ^  cnat  the  two  gentlemen  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord  ^admirals  Keppel  and 
Palliser)  performea  their  duty  gallantly 
and  ably ;  and  if  they,  in  the  issue  of  the 
day,  fefi  short  of  the  public  expectation,  it 
is  only  to  be  attributed  to  those  accidents 
to  which  the  naval  service  is  more  subject 
than  any  other ;  and  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  utntost  skill,  zeal,  and  bravery^ 
to  remedy  or  prevent. 
-  The  noble  lord  has  asserted,  as  a  positive  - 
fact,  that  the  British  navy  is  annihilated. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  noble  earl, 
that  he  has  been  grossly  misinformed. 
The  British  navy  is  not  annihilated  i  but 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  -  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  we  were  much 
too  slow  in  our  naval  as  well  as  military  pre- 

f»arations ;  which  tardiness,  I  am  apt  to,  be- 
ieve,  proceeded  irom  *2l  mistaken  lenity,' 
and  from  giving  a  degree  of  credit  to  the 
assurances  of  other  powers,  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  I  am  thoroughly  satis- 
fled,  if  earlier  and  more  decisive  measures 
had  been  adopted,  the  revolt  of  our  colonies 
would  never  have  risen  to  the  formidable 
height  it  has,  nor  brought  alon^  with  it 
those  alarmiog||iK>n8equences  which  every 
friend  to  his  coQntry  has  reason  to  lament; 
but  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live  does  not  ad- 
mit of  early  and  decisive  exertions ;  that 
mixed  councils  are  subject,  from  their  na- 
ture, to  difference  of  opinion  ;  that  the  af- 
fairs of  state  are  subject  to  various  discus-^ 
sioifs ;  that  the  consequence  of  this  form 
of  transacting  public  affairs  never  fails  to 
create  parties,  who  entertain  contrary  opi- 
nions on  the  measures  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  the  final  effect  of  which  is, 
that  we  are  tardy  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war  in  our  operations,  and  often  lose 
those  favourable  opportunities  of  availing 
ourselves  of  our  native  strength,  which 
scarcely  ever  after  return.  But  if  the  no- 
ble earl,  or  any  other  person,  will  say,  that 
we  have  failed  in  point  of  preparation  or 
expedition,  or  fitting  out  and  augmenting 
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•ar  naval  force,  smoe  Fninee  hut  opevif 
«vo#ed  her  kitentioiMt  I  am  readj  to  prove 
the  direct  contrary;  for  though  hostilities^ 
or  preparations  for  them,  only  comtnenced 
in  March,  I  can  prove  that  the  navy,  at 
this  instantt  is  in  a  more  respectable  state 
than  at  any  former  period  within  the  same 
lime..  Nay,  I  am  ready  to  prove,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  ttrelve  months, 
vhicli  will  be  only  the  second  year  of  the 
#ar,  the  navy  will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  tlie  fourth  year  of 
the  last  war;  for  in  1759,  our  whole  force 
tonsitted  of  no  more  than  97  ships  of  the 
line,  seven  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  enemy ;  and  I  will  be  b(^d  to  affirm, 
tiiat  our  navy,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
win  be  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  that 
tompleraent.  With  regm  to  the  best 
officers  being  recalled,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
cuess  the  noble  lord's  ground  of  assertion. 
Ko  naval  officer,  that  I  recollect,  has  been 
recalled  but  Mr.  Graves  and  lord  Shuld- 
bam;  neither  of  these  admirals  were  re- 
called in  the  manner  the  noble  lord  de- 
scribes, to  be  dismissed  or  disgraced ;  but 
merely  to  be  employed  upon  other  ser- 
▼ioes*  If  others  were  recalled,  they  were 
recalled  at  their  own  request ;  die  charge 
of  disgraoe  or  ill  treatment,  can  apply  to 
•neither  description ;  your  lordships  will  < 
therefore  judge  how  far  the  noble  esrPs 
assertion  is  supported  by  fact* 

My  lordU,  I  cannot  help^  being  much 
surprized  at  the  mode  of  opposition  given 
to  the  prc^posed  Address ;  because,  m  roy 
opinion,  it  falls  little  short  of  an  act  of 
political  suicide:  for  it  plainly  goes  to 
this,  an  abject  subanssion  to  any  terms 
which  France  mi^  think  proper  to  impose, 
or  an  actual  surrender  of  every  one  of  our 
dependencies,  nay,  of  the  kingdom  itself. 
But  suppose  that  we  were  wilfing  to  pur- 
chase peace,  at  what  price  woidd  the  no* 
Ue  loras  opposite  be  willing  to  porohase 
It?  '  The  public  prints^  and  general  god- 
▼eisations^  have  talked  of  great  conces- 
skms;  they  have,  in  some  inslanoes,  been 
n>ecifically  pointed  out.  Now,  allowing 
tnat  peace  might  be  purchased  upon  aach 
ignominious  terms,  how  could  we  be  cer- 
tain, that  those  conoessioM  would  not  be 
followed  by  other  demands  of  a  more  hu- 
miliating and  insolent  nature  ?  Or,  sup- 
posing that  they  would  not,  what  surety 
could  we  have  that  othfl^v,  when  they 
found  us  in  the  temper  of  granting,  would 
not  in  turn-  improve  this  conceding  dispo- 
sition to  their  own  advanti^e ;  till  at  length 
«fery  one  of  oua  poo^pssious  and  dep^ 
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dencies,  our  oomroerce,  and  mrmey  ocfatt 
benefit,  would  not  be  desired,  aa  a  sacfi* 
ftee  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  tor 
treacherous  and  inveterate  eneaaies  ?  The 
noble  eaH  (Derby)  asked,  wetw  we  to  go 
to  war  with  the  whole  world  I  Ko^  we  sm 
not  to  challenge  the  whole  wotM,  bat  if 
ail  the  world  will  make  war  upon  ua  waa- 
tonly,  we  must  necessarily  oppoae  alt  the 
world.  [A  little  disorder.}  I^ct  boIiIb 
lords  understand  me,  I  do  not  mean  thai 
all  the  world  will  unite  againat  os^  hut 
only  if  they  were  to  attack  us,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  defend  ourselves ;  a  person  at- 
tacked will  naturally  resist  bis  assailaat 
His  lordship  said,  he  would  never  ooasai 
to  any  concession  whatever;  recomasesd- 
ed  unanimity,  and  the  most  deciaive  aad 
vigorous  exertions;  and  said,  he  weald 
give  his  hearty  assent  to  the  Address. 

The  Earl  ot  Bristol  Mid^  he  would  nevtr 
sit  silent  when  such  gross  impoait ions  woe 
attempted  to  be  put  on  their  lordships,  asd 
the  nation  at  large.  He  had  declared  his 
intention  of  reserving  what  he  had  tooiif 
upon  the  subject  of  the  navy  for  a  separate 
day.  He  now  repeated  that  assertkw, 
and  assured  the  noble  earl,  U»at  however 
he  might  endeavour  to  misrepresent  Us 
words,  or  make  little  of  such  an  enqoiry,  if 
the  noble  lord  himself  did  not  take  aome 
step  to  bring  it  before  that  Houae,  he 
pledged  himself,  be  his  health  ever  ao  ia- 
diffisrent,  he  would  do  Uiat  fnendly  olBoe 
for  the  ndble  lord..  The  enqoiry,  thoa^ 
directed  to  matters  much  mote  eompre- 
hensive,  including  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters themselves,  he  declared  pointed  to 
the  conduct  of  the  commanders  in  the  na- 
val engagement  off  Brest  Hie  troth  was, 
that  Mr.  K^nel  assured  him,  he  would 
never  lesume  the  command  of  the  western 
sqjMdron,  tU(  that  affaif  waa  thoroogbly 
enquir(ed  into,  hnd  sified  to  the  boltaaL 
He  could  never  think  of  servtag  with  a 
noan  who  had  openly  attacked  htm  in  the 
public  ^pers  by  name,  and  had  ackaaw- 
tedged  it  under  his  hand :  the  pcrsoo  he 
meant  was  the  vice-achniral  of  the  hhaa; 
and  f6r  his  part,  he  thou^t  the  adaanraTs 
resolution  was  founded  m  prudence  aad 
good  sense ;  for  how  was  it  possible  thsS 
any  success  could  be  expected  fVom  per- 
sons serving  under  such  circamatances  sf 
enmity,  and  so  widely  diflereat  in  opinon  ? 
The  noble  earl'had  stated  the  number  of 
ships  of  the  line  in  1759,  aad  at  the  saaie 
time  had  artfully  decKned  saying  hew 
many  ships  of  the  line  we  had  manned  and 
V9%dj  for  actual  service  at  preae&t.    Lei 
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oil  tie  Adirea^  Thanks. 
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8  neoMecft  wImI  ¥m  the  Itngutige  af 
noble  carl)  the  preceding  year»  and  let 
B  G#nipare  it  with  the  present  state  of 
£eeti  of  Britain  and  France.  The 
Me  earl't  plausibility  and  affected  can* 
lOr  ahould  not  impose  upon  hikn.  The 
iW  earl  talked  very  coolly^  and  pre* 
dcd  diat  be  had  no  objection  to  an  e»- 
thouffh  he  iroiild  Dot  move  (br  one. 
I  conduct,  the  noble  earl  was  guflty 
a  shaaefid  neglect  of  dutr^  He  dhoold 
ediatehr  have  moved  for  an  en^piiry 
the  ai&r  of  the  27th  of  July,  as  the 
■oly  means  of  preventing  the  interferenee 
oT  party  or  ftction,  to  mix  itself  in  the 
anatter.  The  juition  ought  to  be  infiivmedt 
ju»d  it  was  highlv  criaiinal  to  attenspC  lo 
itecp  it  in  die  oarL 

Iht  Earl  of  Sandudck  sa&d,  he  had  ttot 
altered  baa  opinion  respecting  the  impro- 
priety and  inexpediency  <kf  an  enquiry  into 
ishe  affair  of  the  27th  of  July,  though  he 
iiad  DO  objection  to  an    enquiry  which 
Kiigiit  be  directed  against  himself^  in  ei^er 
ilia  cabinet  or  official  sitnation.    If  we  bad 
Haot  actually  come  off  viccora,  by  destrojring 
-ao  many  of  the  enemy's  ships,  the  conse- 
•quencea  were,  in  every  other  beneficial 
xespect,  equal  to  a  victory.    Yfe  obliged 
the  enemv  to  retire  into  poet ;  and  when 
tbe  squaoron  went  out  a  second  Uiiie, 
JO'OrvillieeB  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  or 
beard  ,of,  by  which  nwans  our  oommerce 
waa  effectually  protected,  and  that  of  our 
faeaahnost  entirely  n^ned.    He  was  s*- 
tisfied,  that  both  the  admiral  and  vi<]0- 
admiral  {>erfonned  their  duty;  and  how 
aay  implication  of  censure  coold  lay  on 
cither  party,  tiU  the  afiur  was  enquired 
inldf  was  asooe  than  be  had  the  sagacity  to 
^scorer.    No  man  living  had  a  higher 
sipinion  of  the  admiral  t&n  he  had,  re- 
specting his  ability  osd  gattaatry  as  a  aao- 
■BttD,  and  bis  veracity  as  a  man.    Upon  the 
aaste  ground,  arising  from  a  like  degree 
ja£  imawljdge,  he  was  justified  in  a  sanilar 
-epioioA  mpecting  the  vioe-«dmiral,  who 
Jrkewbe,  he  bad  ^ery  reason  to  brieve, 
atoquhled  htouelf  with  honour;  besidta, 
ih  the  adnnral's  oiiciailrtt^,  he  expressed 
Jons  higbcet  upprobaiioD  of  the  ooaduet  of 
^'ttM  oficers  of  the  squadron,  among 
whom  the  vioe-adnMral  must  of  conrse  be 
inaluded.    The  odmnnander  in  chief's  let- 
ter, if  no  other  gvoand  of  jast26cation 
^xi^ted,  was,  with  hisi^  a  aaffioieot  reason 
for  not  calling  for  an  enquiry.      An  en- 
.qfoicy,  he  said,  would  be  or  a#  bad  canse- 
^|uence  aa  a  defeat^  beeause  it  would  dt- 
mid  Ae(Mef$$  and  aaamen  into  ftotions 


and  private  cabals,  according  to  their  re>- 
spective  sentiments,  than  which  nothmg 
could  have  a  wOfse  tendency ;  but  suppose 
it  did  not,  such  an  enquiry  would  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  time,  would  require  the  at* 
tendance  of  all  the  principal  offleers  Gcotk 
their  proper  duty,  whose  presence  and 
aervices  against  the  coBtason  enemy  would 
be  wanting ;  and  would  in  a  great  meaautte 
retard,  and  perhaps  defeat,  aU  the  me»- 
siires  of  the  ensumg  spring  and  sttmaaec 
He  did  not  speak  speculaitiv^,  but  Irom 
facto  of  which  hiouelf  was  a  witneas,  and 
from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  similar 
causes  wouM  produce  similar  eftcta. 
Such  predaely  were  the  conseqiiedoes  of 
the  enquiry  into  the  miscarriage  of  Mat- 
thews and  Le8tock,ln  the  Mediterraiiean/; 
the  navy  was  split  into  parties  and  foetionilp 
the  absence  of  the  principal  officeta,  pre- 
sent or  absent  on  that  day,  was  neoeasary^ 
either  as  judges  or  witnesses,  by  which  the 
naval  armamento  were  neglected^  at  auf* 
fered  to  stand  still;  the  enquiry  raised  a 
kind  of  commotion  in  the  nation ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  no  one  good  purpose  was 
answered,  but  the  whole  terminated  to  thd 
dissatisfaction  of  the  nation,  and  estabt- 
lished  no  one  rule  whatever,  which  fldgfet 
a^rve  to  direct  the  conduct  of  naval  ooo^ 
mandeiB,  or  those  serving  under  tlwA,  in 
future. 

The  Duke  of  Bcikm  asid,  he  was  Ibr 
both  a  public  enquiry  into  the  conduct  Of 
ministers,  and  a  particular  one  relative  to 
the  transaction  whioh  was  the  aidifeot  of 
•debate.  He  entertained  tfie  highest  esteem 
and  respect  for  the  admiral,  whoae  oamft 
had  been  so  often  mentioned,  was  tho- 
roi^hly  sensible  of  the  deserts  of  die  vioa> 
admiral,  and  wm  hearlHy  sorry  that  ther^ 
had  been  any  occasion  given  for  a  M^ 
ference  of  opinion  between  them.  Vet  he 
could  easily  conceive,  as  a  pr^Mtional 
.man,  that  such  a  difference  might  arise. 
It  was  well  known,  that  in  naval  sagaga> 
ments  widi  France,  it  was  the  general  puUk 
with  their  admirals  and  commanders  to 
avoid  coming  toan  engagement  $  and  when 
from  necessity  they  were  compelled  to  onh 
gage,  it  was  equallv  notorioui,  tftiat  from 
the  construction  or  their  ships,  and  their 
mode  of  attack,  which  was  chiedy  directed 
against  ^  sails  ami  rigging,  they  had, 
except  in  very  few  iostaaccs,  been  able  H 
avoid  a  decisive  cngsgessent :  indeed,  the 
ihct  was,  that  although  many  of  our  ships 
were  enabled  to  come  up,  and  force  therfi 
to  defend  themselves,  he  did  not  recolledt 
Hiore  tShan  one  or  t«ro  inttattoes^wbtw^tlfa 
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-whole  body,  engaged  with  an-  equal*  or 
nearly  an  equal,  h umber  of  the  enemy, 
csame  up  time  enough  when  the  enemy 
wialied  to  retreat  or  fly. 

The  arguments  of  the  noble  earl  at  the 
iiead  of  the  Admiralty  went  to  condemn  aU 
taquiries,  however  just  or  necessary;  he 
isaid, '  that  an  enquiry  would  probably  be 
the  cause  of  splitting  the  navy  into  fac- 
-tions;  that  it  would  keep  the  officers  from 
theic  duty ;  that  it  would  produce  a  public 
ferment ;  and  more  than  all,  that,  it  would 
xetard  the  necessary  measures  for  defeating 
-the  designs  df  the  common  enemy.  These 
xeasons  militated  against  every  enquiry, 
though  attended  with  the  most  atrocious 
circumstances  of  treachery,  cowardice,  or 
-criminal  neglect.  'But  the  noble  earl  had 
.jreferred,  in  support  of  his  arguments,  to 
4he  aifair  of  Lestock  and  Matthews. 
Kow,  every  material  objection  and  incon^ 
venience  felt  upon  that  occasion  might  be 
avoided ;  for  the  real  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culties so  much  pressed  by  the  noble  earl, 
might  be  easily/  remedied,  by  having  the 
enquiry  at  Portsmoudi  or  Plymouth,  where 
-the  officers  might,  till  real  operations  at 
4ea  became  necessary,  be  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  In  Mathews' 
•and  Lestock's  affair,  the  great  mistake  was, 
that  the  court-martial  was  held  at  Dept^ 
ford,  by  which  means  the  inconveniences 
-so  much  dwelt  on  were  caused ;  and  as  to 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  officers, 
that  was  a  matter  unavoidable,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  force  the  sentiments  of 
•professional  men;  in  his  opinion,  there- 
fore, the  only  sure  means  to  reconcile  them 
would  be  by  a  candid  enquiry,  by  which 
every  dispassionate  man  would  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  himself,  after  hearing  the  par- 
ities in  their  defence. 

His  grace  reminded  the  noble  earl  of  his 
repeated  boastings,  cmd  said,  he  was  asto- 
jkisbed  to  hear  his  lordship  ackno^-ledge, 
that  decisive  measures  were  not  taken  in 
4imp;  that  the  fleet,  preyious  to  the  de- 
damtion  of  the  French  minister,  was  not 
itSf  Strong  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  have 
hetB ;  when  he  had .  heard  the  noble  lord 
JO  often  in  the  course  of  the  American 
K^ontest,  pledge  himself,  that  our'  navy  was 
(n  a  state  every  way  answerable  to  the' 
Jmmediate  services  required  of  it ;  .  and 
likewise  in  such  a  state  of  preparation,  that 
in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  whole  House 
«of  Bourbon,  we  should  be  able  to  defeat 
Ahfiir  utmost  efforts.  His  grace  next 
Auieoed.  his  attention  to  the.  comparative 
^HongAhof  the  Bsitiahand  French  navy, 
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and  after  asking  whether  the  fixncr  wm 
equal  to  the  latter  in  the  East  or  Wal' 
Indies,    in    America^    or     the    Leevai 
Islands,  answered  his  own  qaeatioo  with 
an  emphatic  No !    He  contended,  tfaatt&e 
superiority  was  against  us,  thoi^  pethsfi 
we  had  it  in  number,  and  that  only  by  t«a 
or  three  ships :  but,  supposing  we  had  tlK 
superiority  over  the  French  sin^e  handed^ 
what  would  that  amount  to  ?     Waaid  ths 
noble  eaii  confine  himself  to  that  single  poA' 
tion,  and  ende&vour  to  stifle  the  true  qoes* 
tion?  would  he  dare  to  assert,  that  oor  nnj 
was  superior  to  that  of  France  and  Spaia 
united  ?    That  was  my  argument  then,  aai 
I  now  repeat  the  question.     The  Speedi 
authorises  me  to  put  it,  because,  if  die 
assurances  of  other  powers  are  not  to  be 
entirely  relied  upon,  then  a  negatite  to 
this  question  will  be  an  acknowledgneit 
that  the   Speech  recommends    messvci 
which  must  of  course  terminate  in  oor 
certain  ruin  and  disgrace.     He  adreitedL 
again  to  the  affiiir  off  Brest,  and  texDwM 
their  lordships  of  his  argument  in  a  foraxr 
debate,  wherein  he  maintained  that  a  a- 
periority  was  necessary  to  ensure  soccca 
m  naval   engagentents ;    and  that  supe- 
riority being  wanting  on  the  27th  (^  Joff, 
he  was  free  to  declare,  was  the  chief  caiae 
of  the  national  disappointment;   for  be 
would  never  allow  that  it  was  the  Dumbff 
of  ships  or  guns,  but  the  condition.  Sec  of 
the  ships,  and  every  thing  dependent  upoo 
it,  that  a  real  superiority  was  grouaded 
upon. 

His  grace  condemned  the  n^lect  of  aot 
having  more  admirals  in  the  engagemeot 
off  Brest.  He  said,  there  ought  to  bave 
been  five  or  six ;  that  it  was  impossible  te 
bring  up  the  several  divisiona  ia  thick  or 
bad  weather,  particularly  if  the  ships  voe 
scattered,  or  at  a  distance.  There  was  al- 
ways a  difference  in  the  sailing  of  thea, 
ana  the  greater  -  or  lesser  celerity  of  tfadr 
manoeuvres,  which  might  breed  ooofiiaoa 
He  made  use  of  the  same  obaervatioB  i^ 
spectiiig  the  fleet  under  admiral  Byroo; 
on  which,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  tbe 
first  or  second  in  command,  there  «dhU 
be  but  one  flag  to  command  12  or  IS  t^pi 
of  the  line,  which  was  the  more  inexoo* 
sable,  when  it  was  known  that  there  ntt 
no  less  than  41  admirals  on  the  list  Tbe 
noble  earl  had  himself  acknowledged  tbit 
we  were  inferior  to  France  in  the  Me£* 


terranean-^-a  most  shameftd  and 
neglect  1  The  trade  carried  oo  ^ber,  mi 
ofne  of  the  most  yaluable  aodf  benefioU 
branches  of  bur  commo'cri  it  had*  bed 
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IfaertD  suitably  attended  to,  and  tQl  the 
Hient  war,  had  never  been  so  disgrace- 
itty  neglected.  The  noble  earl  had  not 
BSn  so  ingenuous  respecting  our , mari- 
ne force  in  America ;  he  must  know  that 
e  were  inferior  in  Kne  of  battle  ships  to 
ranee,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  else 
liy  did  lord  Howe  attempt  one  of  the 
lost  officer  like  manceuvres  ever  prac- 
led,  in  order  to  render  his  inferior  force 
pial  to  that  of  D'Estaing  off  Rhode  Is- 
nd,  to  be  the  better  able  tOvgite  the 
l^ls,  and  conduct  the  engagement? 
•id  ho  not  hoist  his  flag  aboard  a  frigate 
•r  that  purpose  \  And  did  he  not  there- 
f  exhibit  a  proof  of  his  gallantry  and  abi- 
tj,  as  truly  magnanimous  as  it  was  ori- 
inal  \  He  bore  the  warmest  testimony  to 
te  courage  and  capacity  of  that  very  great 
ficer,  and  made  no  doubt,  if  the  plan  had 
9t  been  rendered  impracticable,  by  the 
iro  fleets  being  separated  by  a  violent 
orro,  that  it  would  have  succeeded  to 
le  disgrace  of  France  and  the  honour  of 
le  British  flag.  He  insisted,  that  we 
ere  not  superior  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
I  the  best,  proof  that  we  were  not',  he  ad- 
iited  to  the  late  capture  of  Dominica. 
His  grace  laughea  at  the  idea  held  out 
^  the  flrst  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  we 
id  more  guns  than  the  Frencli  m  the  en- 
igement  off  Brest,  on  the  27th  of  July ; 
id  contended,  that  it  was  not  a  supe- 
ority  worth  mentioning ;  that  to  be  equal 
I  force,  was  to  have  SO  ships  opposea  to 
>  ships,  and  so  in  proportion.  He  re- 
>inmended,  however,  to  the  noble  earl, 
\  beware  not  to  trust  too  much  to  an 
|ual  force.  We  had  too  much  to  stake 
\  a  decisive  naval  engagement,  to  trust 
I  the  manifold  hazards  such  a  species  of 
■rfare  was  subject  to.  The  old  vulgar 
nnion,  that  one  English  ship  could  beat 
iree  French,  though  our  seamen  deserved 
ich  a  compliment,  was  dangerous  to  rely 
i;  if  such  absurdities  came  to  mix  in 
ir  councils,  certain  destruction  would 
\  the  conseauence ;  it  should  be  likewise 
msidered,  that  France  only  contended 
T  additional  power,  while  we  were  com- 
died  to  fight  for  our  all.  America  was 
.  flrst  to  have  been  frightened  into  sub- 
JssioD,  by  two  regiments ;  afterwards  it 
Bi  to  be  conquered  by  5,000  men ;  the 
maequence  o/l  which  bravado  was,  that 
nr  numerous  forces  found  the  conquest 
r  America  too  difficult  a  task  for  them  to 
:h]eve.  Let  not  their  lordships,  there- 
ife,  despise  France  as  an  enemy,  lest  in 
lis  instanoe^. Great  Britain  should  have 


much  more  serious  cause  to  lament  her-  ill- 
founded  confidence,  tlum  she  had  already 
experienced  in  the  case  of  America. 

The  Earl  of  Shelhume  rose.  His  loid* 
ship's  speech  contained  such  a  diversity  of 
matter,  that  we  shall  attempt  to  arrange  it 
under  the  several  leading  heads  of  facts 
and  argument.  These  consisted  of  the 
gross  impositions  put  on  the  sovereign; 
the  treatment  of  admiral  Keppel ;  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  administration  ;  the  folly 
and  inconsistency  of  their  measures  as  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  America; 
the  mefficacy  of  the  Conciliatory  Bills  af 
last  session ;  the  instructions  given  to  the 
commissioners  sent  to  America ;  tlie  loss 
of  Dominica,  and  the  neglect  of  the  sugar 
islands ;  the  true  political  connection  that 
ought  to  be  kept  up  between  the  mother 
t;duntry  and  the  revolted  colonies ;  an  eu-» 
logium  on  the  high  naval  abilities  of  ad- 
mirals lord  Howe  and  Keppel;  his  own 
particular  sentiments  respecting  the  state 
of  public  a^rs,  and  of  party ;  and  the 
means  hinted  at  by  the  noble  earl  (Suf- 
folk) for  compelling  America  to  acknow-> 
ledge  our  claims  of  sovereignty  over  them. 

The  first  head  he  introduced  by  several 
observations  on  the  speech.  It  behoved 
their  lordsliips  before  they  consented  to 
an  address,  which  was  a  literal  confirma- 
tion of  every  syllable  contained  in  the 
speech,  to  be  first  satisfied  that  the  asser- 
tions therein  contained  were  true.  Was 
there  one  lord  in  the  House  would  say, 
that  all  those  assertions  were  true  ?  He 
therefore  drew  a  very  different  deduction 
from  the  noble  lords  in  administration,  who 
say,  that  a  general  negative  is  an  implied 
proof  that  the  particular  passages  are  un- 
objectionable, [>ecause  no.  amendment  has 
been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  provii^ 
the  truth  of  the  objections ;  for  his  part, 
the  contrary  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
case;  the  noble  lords  on  his  side  of  the 
House  have  testified  their  readiness  to 
agree  to  an  address,  but  not  that  to  which 
this  concurrence  is  desired.  After  sup- 
porting the  propriety  of  a  general  nega- 
tive to  the  aodress,  he  said,  he  hoped  the 
King's  eyes  would  be  at  length  opened  to 
his  own  honour  and  dignity,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  his  subjects;  nay,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  this  country  as  an  independent 
nation.  He  must  now,  surely,  see  the 
impending  destruction  which  seemed  ready 
to  fall  upon  his  kingdoms ;  and  persevere 
no  longer  in  upbakfing  men,  whese  wicked- 
ness, folly,  and  avarice,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  obstinacy,  and  that  at 
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Ike  rnk  of  bb  crowa  aad  empire.  Wb«n 
in  a  Tery  higfti  eftee*  lie  li«d  «»  oppoitw- 
nity  of  bemg  frequently  a  witoets  to  the 
wwdem  and  f(niei<xi8  dupotition  of  his  so« 
vereign»  aod  coafeuedy  that  U  i^>pearad 
eKtmsely  mysterious  to  litniy  to  reconcile 
liM  ^{[ajetty'B  conduct  with  hia  many  iuiovn 
pablic  aad  priTate  virtues;  bui  if  his  Ma« 
jesty  bad  been  unfortunately  misled*  he 
truatcd,  that  his  paternal  regard  for  his 
own  fitroily,  hia  aiectioo  for  a  nooat  amiable 
eooaqft  and  18  children,  would  operate 
upon  him*  and  anake  him  aenoualy  reflect, 
and  look  forward  to  the  prabahie  conae- 
qaeoces;  that  the  present  and  approach- 
ing ditttreasea  which  muat  every  iny  eau- 
tinue  to  accumulate  and  preas  upoo  the 
peof^e,  whofie  prosperity  aod  aecurily 
were  committed  to  hia  care  and  protection, 
would  -hflire  tbeir  due  weight ;  aad  dMt  he 
would  net,  upoa  tbe  suggestions  of  weak 
and  wicked  counsellorsy  or  from  any  ez« 
traneouB  influence,  ruah  blindly  on  in 
the  aame  &tdl  career  which  had  already 
brought  tl)e  crawn  aad  empire  of  Britain 
to  the  vorge  of  ruin ;  there  muat  there- 
lore  be  some  inriaible  hand  that  secretly 
moved  all  thoae  counsek*  whom  it  behoved 
every  honest  VVhig^  within  and  without 
Ibat  Heu«e^  to  discover  and  bring  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

On  tbe  second  point*  he  afiirnied,  that 
Mr.  Keppel  atood  in  the  moat  mortifying 
and  critical  aituation*  Mr.  Keppel  is 
eiered  a  cumomnd  by  bis  sovereign^  when 
the  kiogdom  was  tfcreatened  with  an  inva- 
aicni.  Too  much  a  patriot  to  consult  bis 
own  feeltnga^  and  too  gallant  to  look  for- 
ward to  coase^uences^  he  aceepta  without 
eonditiott*  or  any  prrvions  terma.  What 
18  the  eonaequenoe  ?  Mr.  Kcppel  finds  at 
home  a  first  commiaaioner  oC  the  Admi- 
ralt^y  prefitssing  very  different  aentiukeata ; 
a  kmd  of  aival,  who  might  be  aupposed  to 
)ook  upon  lum  with  some  degree  of  jea- 
lousy and  ooolneas,  because  pointed  out  as 
the  fittest  peraon  to  fill  the  firat  oommia- 
aioner's  place.  What  ia  neat  to  be  consi- 
dered i  One  of  his  officers,  a  viae  admiral, 
aita  at  the  same  board,  and  was  called  to 
k  by  the  fiiat  eoamusBioner.  Under  aneh 
peculiar  circiimstaacea>  aofident  in  his 
opinioa,  to  lay  a  foundation  cf.the  jualeat 
auapicioaa  of  fiictlbn,  Mr.  Kappel  proceeds 
to  the  pevformanoeof  hia  duty.  He  en- 
^agea  the  eaemy,  and  after  a  smart  bvmhy 
preparaa  to  proceed  to  a  more  decisive  de- 
termination of  the  csmteat ;  when  one  of 
thoae  aentlemeo,  unable  to  come  up  to 
asantaacgf  the  enem^  aoe  permitted  to 


!  efecape.  Tbe  geatlemaa  iBalad  ta 
'  Itdy  throws  tl^  Uame  oa  the 
aad  the  noble  earl  very  teoadesBf 
ua»  that  aetther  the  adminl,  nor  the 
tlanan  who  accuaed  hiai«  were  ia 
wroag ;  that  there  ia  no  need  d  aa 
quiry ;  that  the  admiral  himaalfgafe 
moby  9£  the  gaUant  behavioor  clthe 
admiral  of  the  blue;  aod  tfeasbj 
whiapers,  public  accuaatiana*  and 
implied  prudential  motivea,  the 
mander  in  chief  is  aa  compfetelj 
aa  if  he  had  alrooat  been  bromhttoap 
lie  trial  bv  hia  peera,  and  de^aedga' 
Hia  lordMhip  uUn  proceeded  ta  lashe 
eulogium  of  both  lord  Hove  sal 
Keppd ;  the  latter,  he  aatd,  an  bii 
going  to  aea,  had  aaved  his  country 
turning  to  Portamouth,  when  he 
that  t^  French  fieet  waa  aopenor  talai 
his  aquadron  conaiating  of  ^shipiak 
while  the  enemy's  conSsted  of  9a  ifi 
conduct  proved  that  the  aeamanaadfdi^ 
tician  united  in  him ;  that  be  acted  ail 
I  aaviour  of  his  country  on  that 
'  and  deserved  to  have  a  atatna  atdid 
!  him  at  the  public  e3a>ence,and  the 
of.  both  Heuseaof  Parliament:  ibr  if  hi 
had  not  acted  as  he  dtd»  probably  Ihir 
lordahips  would  not  bedeliberatiagaidi 
these  walls ;  two  coosequenoei  kii| 
equally  olear,  that  if  he  had  obeyed  kf 
inaiructiona  (the  departure  firms  vttk 
was  a  matter  he  riaked  mezely  athaasi 
peri))  the  great  disparity  of  ibroe 
have  rendered  hia  total  oiverthroir  i 
hie ;  the  other,  that  we  ahouU  hate 
instantly  invaded  by  such  a  land  fbrot^a 
it  woukl  be  utterly  'beyoml  our jNNNr  a{ 
resist.    He  was  equally  lavish  at  hiieB» 


miuma  on  lord  Howe;  who,bewdrlii' 
acted  with  a  mixture  of  gattaatrr,  pa 
denoe»  and  aeamandiipy  both  atKar  W 
aad  off  Rhode  IslamC  aoaeoefy  paaUtf 
in  theaavalanoalaof  thiaoount^.  U 
men  were  public  property ;  their  serma 
were  inestnnabley  and,  in  his  0|jiwnH,w 
had  better  lose  ano^er  of  our  niuik,i^ 
either  of  these  men. 

On  the  tlurd  hea4hislordsbq>d«dtA 
the  want  of  wiadam  in  anidiag  the  Ut0 
porta  to  Phdadelphm,  after  BiiBisttiai|i^ 
liafve  known  from  their  own  laatrscliii^ 
that  the  city  had  been  evacaated^  6ai 
tpreisea  had  been  lafvialied  on  tbe  fise* 
treat  made  frona  theooe  by  sir  VM 
Clinioa,  but  when  tke  tnith  was  kaa«ri 
would  be  found  tbat  it  was  acdM^  i 
rather  the  anpaadoaaUe  blander  af  ^ 
matration,  wUdi  waa  the  ucaaMt'^f  ^ 
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l«t:  tbat  it  origipaUd  not  in  ohoiet 
m^Te  necctsiiy ;  for  the  fact  wat^  tluie 
■ports  could  not  bo  procured;  and 
i  sir  H.  CliBton  waa^  upon  that  aceoont, 
ged  to  go  by  land;  or  if  he  had  iwvited 
v^  daj8  longer,  both  the  fleet  under 
I  Howre  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  army, 
it  have  been  aacrificed,  or  <Miged  to 
?<6nder..  Again^  what  were  the  inatme- 
m  arhrea  to  admiral  Byron  i  To  repair 
9aiIDa,  instead  of  proceedme  to  New 
rk^  to  aopport  lord  Howe.  The  wh(^ 
laid,  waa  such  a  aeriea  of  blunders  aa 
«r  before  waa  known.  If»  instead  of 
wing  hia  Majes^  with  a  naral  show  at 
rtsmotttb,  or  the  officers  with  catehea 
I  gleea  and  kettle-drnmay  whidi  show 
i  exhibited  early  in  May,  the  fleet  had 
n  detached;  or,  if  after  thia  exhibition 
t  over,  Byron's  fleet  had  worked  down 
r  (channel,  he  would  bare  arriyed  in 
m  to  have  joined  lord  Howoi  or  taken 
f  command  of  the  whole,  which  would 
ro  given  him  such  a  superiority  over 
Bataing,  aa  would  have  totally  enscted 
kt  offlcer^s  overthrow.  He  meant  no 
respect  to  his  M^^esty,  when  he  found 
lit  with  that  show,  for  he  knew  enouelr 
Ma  disposition  to  afBrm,  thai  he  would 
ver  have  thought  of  it,  mueh  less  have 
peded  the  preparations  then  going  on^ 
R  had  not  been  pressed  upon  him,  per- 
oa  to  divert  his  attention  irom  objects  of 
leae  pleasant  nature  to  those  who  pro- 
eed  ii.  It  waa,  indeed,  much  imistedf 
leut  that  time,  that  the  wind  was  unft- 
^eraible  for  the  squadron's  working  down 
MEii  St.  Helen's  to  Plymouth  s  but  that 
la  a  fhrcei  and  the  contrary  waa  known 
» ccvery  foremast-man  in  the  navy ;  a  sin- 
is  ship,  or  a  squadron  of  any  number  of 
ipBf  may  with  case  work  down  in  gentle 
dee  and  a  smooth  sea ;  the  truth  of  which 
aa  verified  in  admiral  ^rrington's  work* 
ig  down  under  the  same  circumstances, 
tol  the  Viotory  coming  round  from  Chat- 
an  was  a  further  confinnation.  Under 
aa  head  he  likewise  adverted  to  the  con- 
iict  of  sir  H.  Clinton,  for  whom  he  de- 
lated to  have  a  very  high  re«rpect,  and 
lade  no  doubt  of  his  abilities  as  an  oflScer, 
ar  of  the  opjportunities  he  had  of  learn- 
1^  the  nn  of  war,  under  the  hereditary 
nnoe  of  Brunswick ;  but  still  he  could 
Se  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  trifling 
Bpuke  he  gave  the  rebels,  at  the  head  of 
superior  army,  and  with  the  loss  of  1,000 
eterans,  aa  good  troops,  and  as  well  dis- 
iplined,  as  any  in  Europe:  1,000  men, 
« iJl<iTCd|  were  nothing  in  the  eyea  of 
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wUkMesn*  Gceaaal  CKntan,  aecoidnig  so 
Ihair  mode  of  eatimatiBf  mattcra  of  thia 
kind,  had  just  eishteen  timca  aa  much 
Bierit  aa  if  he  had  loat  lua  whole  army ; 
and  that  waa  the  only  comparative  or  re- 
lative advantage  wbidi^  he  could  p^ceive 
waa  the  consequence  of  this  ftmoua  re- 
treat, which  had  been  a^  extolled  in  the 
aaiaiateriai  priata.  This  led  bis  lordship 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  aovemment  to- 
wards general  Burgoync*  With  remd  to 
that  ffentleman^  he  aaid,  he  had  been 
treated  in  the  most  extreordinary  manner* 
He  was  charged  with  canyinff  meaauraa 
into  exeeotion,  which  were  wid,  nmiaiM 
tfe,  and  imnrecticahl^,  uader  the  coreiini* 
atancea  which  acconapanied  them*  He  had 
neither  the  force  pvoflMaed  hinit  nor  the 
co-operatioD  expected  for  their  cemfile- 
tioD ;  the  conaequence  of  which  waa,  tlial 
keand  hie  gaUant  army  were  made  pri- 
sonera.  On  hia  return  te  Great  Britaittk 
he  waa  annple  enough  to  be  jeafeaa  of  hia 
honour,  and  retain^  aome  of  those  en^ 
pfoded  aentkeeatay  and  old-fashioned  feeU 
uifli,  which  miniatry  wiafaed  to  be  forgot 
^^^lat  was  the  language  of  mAniaters  ?  *'  9^ 
afleat,  we  da  not  accuse  yeu,  and  no  dedbt 
but  you  have  done  your  country  justice. 
Perhapa  yoo  areuneaay  about  your  array ;; 
why  snould  that  give  yeift  any  concern  ? 
We  shall  not  find  fimlt ;  let  the  army  de- 
sert or  starve,  whkt  is  passed  cannot  novr 
be  retrieved.  Stirring  up  that  afikir  may 
be  productive  of  public  claniour ;  it  caa 
answer  no  end,  but  thaa  of  embarraasin§^ 
administration.  Do  you  make  no  noiae 
or  diaturbance ;  the  alfoir  v»U  soon  drop 
of  itself,  and  you  cannot  fail  of  having  your 
account  in  being  under  the  protection  of 
geveranent.'* 

On  the  fourth  heed,  he  said,  the  Con- 
ciliatory Bilk  were  radically  weak,  both  m 
respect  of  obtaining  the  oatensible  pur- 
poses declared,  and  still,  ifpossible,  more 
radically  weak,  if  they  had  succeeded ;  for 
the  dominion  or  connection  proposed  by 
those  Bills  amounted  to  just  nothmg. 
There  oould  be  no  real  union  upon  such  a 
discordant  and  contradictory  system.  A 
veal  union  must  be  formed  Upon  the  pla» 
of  the  British  cenatitntion,  which  at  M 
times  supposes  one  will,  and  every  conse- 
quence andeffisct  dedudble  fVem  that  will. 
To  propose  a  plan^of  conciliation,  in  whicli 
that  fiindamentfd  pnociple  waa  abandoned, 
or  openly  or  implicitly  relinquiahed,  was, 
in  hia  opinion,  no  better  than,  under  the 
ideaof  eonciliation,  introdbeing  weakneaa 
and  anareby .    A  conta^Sng  power  eaaat 
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be  placed  apmenriiere ;  its  exercise,  he  al- 
lowed, might  in  gome  certain  cases  be  as- 
certained and  limited ;  but  the  analogy  to 
the  British  constitatioa  should  be  pre- 
served ;  without  a  tie  of  common  interest^ 
common  danger,  and  common  protection, 
all  government  was  a  farce ;  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  of  this  country  be- 
ing cut  off  from  all  real  communication 
with  the  internal  legislation  of  the  several 
colonies,  would  form  such  a  system  of 
human  polity  as  never  before  entered  intb 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  The  exe- 
cutive power  may  be  delegated,  not  di- 
ydded ;  the  legislative  may :  but  to  the 
great  .purposes  of  government  there  must, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
constitution,  \)e  but  one  wilL 

On  the  fifth  head  he  laughed  heartily, 
he  said,  at  the.  idea  of  freeing  America 
from  every  species  of  British  taxation,  and 
yet  permitting;  deputies  from  the  Congress 
to  sit  in  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
taxing  the.  people  of  this  country.  He 
was  no  less  pointed  upon  the  offers  held 
out  by  the  commissioners,  of  paying  the 
debts  Qf  America,  contracted  in  resisting 
the  mother  country,  and  iii  acts  of  what 
had  all  along  been  described  by  the  ma- 
jority of  that  House,  as  the  grossest, 
blackest,  and  most  unprovoked  rebellion. 
He  said,  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers, and  giving  them  their  instructions, 
was  totally  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  par- 
liament, and  yet  the  measures  were  solely 
attributed  to  parliament.  Here  his  lord- 
ship digressed,  to  shew,  that  liie  Bills,  the 
instructions,  and  the  persons  appointed  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  exhibited  so 
many  proofs,  that  if  the  objects  proposed 
by  the  Bills  were  previously  intended  to 
be  lost,  more  effectual  means  for  that  pur- 
pose could  not  be  adopted.  The  minister 
bad  put  it  into  the  Kins's  mouth,  that  the 
late  measures  proposed  by  the  commission- 
ers to  Congress,  had  been  planned  by  the 
temper'and  wisdom  of  a  British  parliament, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
trary to  truth.  The  measures,  even  as 
they  were  chalked  out  in  the  Bill,  were 
not  planned  by  parliament ;  .and  though 
they  had,  jhe  oners  made  by  the  com- 
missioners were  not  die  o&rs  held  out  by 
the  Bills.  The  truth  was,  parliament  had 
passed  an  Act  for  the  appomting  of  com- 
missioners, but  parliament  neiUier  had  a 
share  in  their  appointment,  nor  the  in* 
structions  under  which  they  acted.  Par- 
liament .was  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most 
profound  ignorance,  of  die  us^  which  go- 
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vemmeot  meant  to  make  of  the  power 
delegated.  How  did  they  employ 
Just  in  the  manner  predicted  bv 
lords  in  that  House,  when  the  Bdk 
under  their  consideratioD,  that  they 
abuse  that  power;  that  it  was  no 
than  a  minwterial  trick,  to  gain  time; 
they  neither  wished  nor  expected 
cess  from  the  commission ;  and,  that  tktf 
only  meant  to  throw  it  out  to  divide  M 
councils  of  America,  to  wait  for  Imm* 
able  circuoMtances  and  events,  and  in  te 
mean  time  to  retain  their  power  and  pbec^ 
How  then,  could  it  be  said,  that  pwrlisiim 
planned  the  measures  of  conciliatioii,  wUdl 
were  rejected ;  when  it  was  evident,  ihl 
f hey. have  done  nothing  more,  than 
volve  their  power  on  the  crown,  and  kft 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  to  tlie  ds» 
cretion  of  ministers. 

He  said,  that  he  had  dedicrafted  s  graft 
part  of  his  time,  in  the  course  of  the  pM^' 
ceding  summer,  to  the  perusal  of  beak%. 
particularly  to  such  as  treated  of  the 
duct  of  kingdoms  and  great  states,  in 
cult  and  trying  situations.  In  those  9i 
searches,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  t ' 
had  happened  in  former  times  to  the 
isting  circumstances  in  which  thb  ndam 
at  present  sias.d. ,  The  first  cbject  whidk 
would  strike  an  able  ministo',  after  he  fasi 
fixed  upon  his  plan,  was  to  devise  the 
probable  means  of  carrying  it  into 
tion.  This  could  not  be  in  any  other 
so  efiectually  executed,  as  by 
wise,  experienced  men  ;  men  of  high  rmk 
and  tried  abilities;  men  who  stood  hi^ii 
theopinion  of  the  public,  such  as  Congras 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  certain  ipe* 
cies  of  confidence  in;  that  is,  whose  |» 
sonal  assurances  would  not  only  procist 
credit  from  those  to  whom  they  were  seft 
to  treat,  but  likewise  of  that  degree  tf 
weight  and  consequence  at  home,  as  wodl 
ensure  a  ratification  or  approbation  ofsoek 
engagements,  as  they  might  think  propff 
to  enter  into.  He  meant  no  personal  A 
respect  to  those  delisted  to  treat  wHi 
Congress ;  nothing  could  be  farther  frms 
his  thoughts.  He  had  not  the  honour  rf 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  noiih 
lord,  who  went  out  at  the  head  of  that  cmh 
mission,  nor  with  the  other  gentleiBfl^ 
who  acted  under  it;  by  every  thing  la 
could  learn,  they  were  persons  of  woiA 
and  character :  hut  he  would  put  the  que^ 
tion  fairly  and  openly  to  their  lordships,  if 
they  were  men  of  that  particular  de«:rip' 
tion,  which  could  promise  success  to  cs 
arduous  an  undertaaiog?  Were  they  per* 
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ons  of  that  mat  weight,  popularity,  im* 
K)rtance,  ana  character  for  wikloro,  fit  to 
teat,  or  fit  to  procure  the  confideuce  of 
hose  with  whom  they  were  to  treat  ?  He 
ras  certain^  that  there  Waa  not  a  single 
ord  present,  who  would  pledge  hi«  word, 
bat  ne  believed  the  affirmative. 

Among  many  others,  he  should'  advert 
a  two  instances,  which  he  read  lately,  one 
brawn  firom  ancient,  the  other  from  mo- 
lero  story,  to  shew  the  public  prevalent 
ipinioDS  of  two  wise  and  renowned  states, 
be  one  related  by  that  celebrated  historian 
rbucydides,  the  other  by  that  great  man, 
ir  William  Temple,    liie  first  was  a  de- 
cription  of  the  persons  sent  on  a  deputa- 
ion  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  who,  as  the 
listorian  remarks,  were  received  with  the 
nest  perfect  attention  and  respect;  and 
rhatever  they  proposed  obtained  almost 
Dplicit  credit ;  because,  says  the  Greek 
mter,  they  knew  the  deputies  to  be  per-* 
aos  of  great  reputation  in  their  own  coun- 
ry ;  that  ihey  were  grave,  wise,  and  ex- 
lerienced  men,  of  public  virtue  and  private 
Btegrity ;  ^nd  that  whatever  terms  they  of- 
ered  or  acceded  to,  would  be  approved  of 
nd  confirmed  by  the  state,  who  sent  them, 
[he  second  instance  was  that  of  the  em- 
Mssy  of  sir  W.  Temple,  who,  when  sent 
0  doUand  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
}atch  war,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
Dcasures  for  defeating    the    designs   of 
htaxce  against  that  republic,  was  compH- 
oented  bv  one  of  the  States  General  on 
lis  arrival  at  the  Hague,  who  told  him, 
bat  he  esteemed  him  the  harbinger  of  fine 
reather,  and  sunshhie,  like  the  swallow.' 
rhe  Hollanders  knew^  that  the  appearance 
if  sir  W.  Temple  portended  good ;  they 
aiew  his  character ;  they  were  persuaded, 
bat  wisdom  and  moderation  prevailed  in  the 
louncils,  which  dictated  the  appointment ; 
hat  he  was  not  the  tool  of  a  junto  or  cabal, 
lor  would  submit  to  be  the  instrument  of 
oy  faction,  or  party ;  they  had  before  ex- 
lerienced  his  wisdom,  his  moderation,  his 
Irmness,    his  independent    spirit;    they 
night  well,  therefore,  draw  the  most  happy 
men  from  seeing  him ;  because  they  fore-^ 
aw,  that  England  was  in  earnest,  and  de- 
ermined  to  be  sincere.    Would  tq  God ! 
iried  his  lordship,  that  we  had  another  sir 
William  Temple,  who  might  go  as  a  swal* 
9w  to  America,  as  the  forerunner  of  sum- 
Dcr  and  sunshine.    He  then  observed, 
hat  most  certainly,  none  but  men  of  gra- 
ity,  wisdom,  high  character,  and  great 
Old  tried  abilities  and  integrity,  should 
lave  been  sent  upoa  the  errand ,  an  errand 
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or  embassy,  he  would  venture  to  affirmi 
taken  in  every  one  possible  point  of  view,, 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  ever  was 
sent  from  this  country.  Indeed,  as  the 
noble  duke,  who  moved  the  Address,  had 
expressed  such  strong  wishes  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  America ;  he  was  surprised 
that  he  was  not  sent,  in  order  to  effect 
what  he  seemed  to  have  so  much  at  heart. 
He  assured  his  grace,  he  meant  it  serious- 
ly, and  should  accompany  it  with  this  de- 
claration, that  at  such  a  crisis,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  he  thought  no  man  at  liberty 
to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  such  a  trust, 
who  should  be  applied  to. 

His  lordship  having  field  out  the  com- 
mission, the  powers  eiven  by  it,  and  the 
absurd  concessions  relative  to  the  liquidat- 
ing the  debts,  and  giving  deputies  from  the 
respective  states,  seats  in  the  British  se- 
nate, as  part  of  those  instructions,  con- 
trasted those  extraordinary  nropositions, 
with  the  current  language  ot  parliament, 
smce  the  commencement  of  the  American 
contest.  Parliamentary  supremacy,  un- 
conditional submission,  formed  part  of  the 
daily  boastings  of  ministers,  in  that  and 
the  other  House.  He  reminded  their 
lordships  of  what  he  had  formerly  told 
them,  ra  the  midst  of  this  haughty,  inso- 
lent, and  vain-glorious  boasting,  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  they  would  be 
compelled  to  alter  their  stile,  when  they 
would  be  obliged  to  sue  in  the  most  abject 
terms,  to  do  penance  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes,  and  crave  pardon  of  those  very 
Americans,  whom  they  bad  so  insolently 
treated,  and  on  whom  they  had  heaped 
such  signal  oppression  and  injustice.  The 
prophecy  was  already  fulfilled.  We  had 
numblea  oun^lves,  to  use  an  expression 
of  the  noble  earl  high  in  office  (Suffolk^ 
at  the  foot  of  that  vagrant  Congress,  whicn 
no  man  could  say,  where  they  were,  or 
whither  they  intended  to  go  next. 

On  the  next  head,  that  of  the  hint  given 
by  the  noble  earl  in  the  blue  ribbon,  of 
the  intended  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
American  war,  in  order  to  compel  the  co- 
lonies to  accept  of  terms ;  this,  he  had  a 
right  to  presume,  related  to  an  intention 
of  burning  their  towns,  using  the  toma- 
hawk, desolating  the  interior  country  on 
the  confines  of  the  back  settlements,  and 
carrying  fire  and  sword  among  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants,  •  among  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  infants.  This, 
he  had  a  right  to  suppose,  were  the 
means  which  **  God  and  Nature*'  had  put 
into  the   hands  of  miaisten    [alluobg 
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to  an  e3qpTei9ion  of  lord.  Suffioft.  latt 
winter]  as  the  noble  earl  was  siltot  in 
Knswer  to  the  Question  put  to  him  by  a 
Aoble  earl  (Derby)  early  in  Uie  debate; 
abd.  if  any  doubt  had  remained  on  his 
mind,  a  proclamation  issued  by  governor 
Tonyn,  in^East  Florida,  o&ring  a  certain 
reward  for  every  scalp  delivered,  to  persons 
appointed  to  receive  them,  put  it  beyond 
Question.  Of  such  a  plan  he  expressed  the 
utmost  detestation  and  horror.  He  said^ 
the  plan  was  diabolical,  horrid,  impious, 
and  mhuman  ;  and  called  most  particularlv 
for  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God.  It 
could  not  be  men,  but  monsters  that  de- 
vised it.  It  was  as  weak  and  impolitic  as 
wicked^  barbarous,  and  unchristian;  and 
it  the  language  of  ministers  wag  to  h^ 
believed,  that  France  and  America  com- 
posed but  one  enemy,  the  conclusion  was 
evident,  that  retiEdiation  would  he  the  con- 
sequence, and  that  instead  of  leaving  out 
'  dependencies  open  to  butcheries  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  our  whole  coast  at  home  woiild 
certainly  meet  a  like  treatment,  the  French 
privateers  would  make  continual  landings 
cfi  our  shores,  and  desolate  all  our  villages 
iM^d  .defenceless  towns ;  in  short,  the  hor- 
rors, massacres,  devastations,  and  blood- 
shed that  would  ensue,  were  shocking  to 
think  of,  and  must,  in  the  end,  draw  uni- 
versal execration  and  public  punishment 
upon  the  bloody>  cruel,  and  relentless  au- 
thors of  them. 

His  lordship  proceeded,  and  spoke  on 
the  capture  of  Dominica,  which,  ne  said, 
would  be  probably  followed  by  some  other 
events  of  a  similar  nature.  He  said,  the 
four  islands,  Grenada,  St.  Vinc^nt^  Toba- 
go, and  Dominica,  had  but  one, battalion, 
composed  of  171  rank  and  file;  the  whole 
West  India  islands  but .  1,200  efiectire 
men ;  and  Dominica  no  ;aaore  than  41  fit 
for  actual  duty,  though  there  were  64;,000/. 
spent  on  the  fortifications  alon^  and.  .up- 
w:ards  of  160  pieces  of  cannon,  and  mor- 
tars on  the  island,  at  the  time  it  was  taken ; 
which  was  not  onlv  a  considerable  loss, 
but  a  great  mischief;  as  it  answered  every 
epd  of  a  military  arsenal,  and  saved  omr 
epemies  the  trouble  of  transporting  ord- 
nance from  Europe  at  a  great  risk  and  ex- 
ppnce,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
either  ofiensive  or  defensive  operations. 
He.dwelt  some  time  on  the  loss  that  island 
was  to  this  country,  both  in  point  of  com- 
merce and  as  a  place  of  arms,  particularly 
r^pectip^  its  vicinity  to  the  French  island 
of.MartiniQO,  .and  the  protQction  it  would 
•Sold  to  ourtiade  and  xx>mia^(e  jn  that. 
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quarter  of  the  g^oha*  and  the  mamjmmk 
mu8t.be  th^  meaoB  of. giving  to  thatof  m 
enemies.  He  assured,  their  lordshipBiik^ 
our  West  India  merchaata  werekaitii 
of  despondency,  little  short  of  dcqnir;tla| 
were  not  only  injured  by  what  had  ibn^ 
happened,  but  were  inhnitelj  aboned  ^ 
much  greater  miscluels  they  had  a  ii|^ 
tofi^ar.  He  instanced  particularly  the  feS^t 
of  Mr.  Oliver  as  a  proof  of  the  sitoalHa 
of  the  West  India  merchanta.  He  4* 
scribed  Mr.  Oliver  aa  a  most  worikymk 
respectable  character,  notwithsranding^ji 
infamous  and  illiberal  treatasent  wkidiki 
had  been  himoured  with  in  a  ceitaia  d^|' 
print.  There  was  not  a  doubt,  hut  ill  tia, 
Leeward  and  West  India  islands  mutt  gi^ 
unless  a  speedy  end  was  put  to  tbe  m 
with  America.  The  langiia^  of  theplvir 
ters  certainly  nmst  be«  "  lou,  AaieaQW 
ajie  the  strongest,  and  yoa  most  have  m^ 
Let  the  King's  servants  reflect  a  littk  Wk 
the  consecjuence  of  such  an  ewToL  Dja, 
West  Indians  generally  came  over  la 
England*  and  spent  their  f ortones  amniMt 
us :  there  was  scarce  a  space  of  ten  mi 
together*  throughout  this  country,  vkan 
the  house  and  estate  of  a  rich  West  kk 
dian  were  not  to  be  seen.  If  the 
went  from  us,  the  possessors  t»f  the 
tions  in  these  islands  must  necessarily  Im 
the  kingdom,  the  revenue  therefore  w«p| 
suffer  matjerially.  These,  therefore, 
well  worth  a  moment's  reflection  ia  ift 
minds  of  tiie  Kmg's  servants.  Let  Aqa 
ako  look  at  home,  poverty  and  wsat  it 
money  were  universal ;  estates  were  dah. 
sinking  in  value;  what  formerly  £emL 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty 
purcba3e,  were  now  sold  for  twentj. 

His  lordship  complimented  Co  „ 
greatly  on  their  judgment,  wisdom,  «| 
active  and  deliberative  abilities.  He 
they  were  well  acauainted  with  the  sfgk 
of  our  counsels,,  the  temper  and 


tion  of  those  who  conducted  them,  t| 
means  employed  by  them  to  direct  mt 
controul  parhament,  and  their  aepadil 
and  collective  views^  Of  this,  they  kd 
giyen  a  great  number  oi  instances, 
none  more  than  the  reception  they 
our  commissioners,  whom  they  knew 
not  armed  with  effective  powers;  but  si^. 
sent  with  a  view  to  breax  their  late 
nectioRf  separate  them  from  France, 
divide  .them,  by  creating  faction 
their  leaders,  in  order  to  carry  the  &vi 
measures  of  their  employersinto 
While  be  was  up,  he  could  not  forbear 
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Ita^MCy  eaB«d  'Cdmmtrn  ^etae^  whiere 
he  autboi^y  among  oihet  6bseTVuii&tiB 
HjfuHlj  sensible  tod  shrevrd,  tdkes  ati  op- 
Nrftaiiity  of  representing  in  tenns  of  the 
trongest  ridicule,  the  boasted  advantages 
If  the  British  oonstitutiotf,  which  fae  de- 
enbes  in  the  following  pointed  simile. 
Lfter  the  parliament  had  provided  a  set  of 
fm  bars  and  locks,  for  the  parpose  of  re- 
training the  King's  prerogative,  the  mem- 
iers  had  gone  down  on  ^eir  knees  to  his 
Kigestyy  and  prajed  him  to  accept  6f  the 
ays* 

with  regard  to  France,  her  condacfl  was 
ejond  an  rostance  treacherous  and  urfjtn- 
Ifoble.  The  case  of  queen  Elizsfbeth's 
tatsting  the  States  of  Holland  had  been 
lentioned  by  way  of  paralAefl,  but  ft 
U  not  app!^.  Qneen  Chzabeth*s  reign, 
iMmgh  he  disliked  the  interior  df  it,  was 
isfflthe  great  and  material  circumstances 
f  government,  wise  and  politic.  Hiat 
rincess  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the 
evolt  of  the  United  States,  and  slie  over 
hi  over  aeain  warned  Spain  of  its  danger^ 
lefdaring  that  libe  must,  if  the  matter  was 
M  put  a  stop  to,  be  under  the  necessity  of 
htering  into  an  alliance  with  the  States 
f  Holland,  and  aifording  them  assistance 
oth  of  men  and  money.  Was  this  at  all 
hailar  to  the  conduct  of  France  respect- 
ftg  America  ?  Had  France  given  u$  any 
lotice  on  the  subject  ?  Had  she  previously 
ireed  the  necessity  of  her  regarding  the 
rSfare  of  her  commerce,  and  therefore 
ntering  into  a  treaty  with  America  i  If 
he  had,  parliament  were  ignorant  of  any 
adi  intimation.  Parliament  had  repeat- 
dly  heard  the  contrary.  It  had  been  the 
inguage  Irom  the  throne,  and  the  lan- 
itiage  from  ministers  in  that  House  for 
ears,  that  France  had  renewed  her  profes- 
ions  of  amity,  that  common  prudence 
rould  prevent  her  interfering,  and  that 
here  was  no  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
liat  quarter.  France,  therefore,  if  her 
onduct  had  been  reported  properly,  was 
dthout  an  excuse.  She  merited  the 
allest  vengeance  of  this  countrv,  and,  no 
loubt,  every  one  of  his  Majesty  s  subjects 
rould  join  readily  in  endeavouring  to 
heck  her  career ;  so  far,  therefore,  was 
tt  from  thinking  the  Speech  too  warm  in 
hat  part  which  related  to  France,  that  he 
lid  not  think  it  spoke  of  her  conduct  in 
erms  of  sufficient  indignation  and  resent* 
bent. 

He  said,  the  abject,  disgraceful,  and  ca- 
amitotts  situation  of  this  country  was  such, 
itat  isBtead  cf  voting  an  Address,  filling 


(he  Hn  of  'bis  Majesty  with  Vattery  and 
adulntion,  ahd  complimenting  mbisters  on 
that  very  condilCt  which  had  caused  our 
misfortunes,  it   wai^fiiffh  time  that  aH 
pYirties  united,  and  join'eSa  heartily  in  drag- 
ging forth  to  condign  punfshment,  ana, 
what  was    worse,    to  public  execration^ 
{hose   ministers,   those    evil  counsellors, 
whose  weak  and  wicked  ieidvice  had  im* 
posed  on  their  sovereign,  and  led  him  intd 
an  accordance  with  sudi  a  system  of  in- 
justice, impolicy,  and  inhumanity,  as  was 
tmparalleled  in  history,  and  would  eternally 
^grace  the  annall  of  Great  Britain.    Hii 
Majesty,  hfe  knew  perfectly  well  to  be  a  • 
tfrince  of  too  ndblcf  too  gracious,  too 
Dcnevolent,  abd  tdo  paternal  a  nature,  for 
it    to  be  possible  tnat  he  had  himself 
planned  the   mebSures  respecting  Ame- 
rica,  as  the  mmistry.  had  dared  to  Ihsf- 
nuate.    It  was  not  possible  that  he  could 
look  with  calmness  on  tibe  clailv  decrease 
of  his  dominions,  could  see  the  fatal  efiecta 
of  the  American  war,  and  resolve  to  pro* 
secute  so  ruinous  a  project,  lihless  nis 
mind   was   poisoned  by  the   pestilential 
councils    of  those   meh,    who,    having 
plunged  us  into  the  most  disastrous  situa« 
tion,  would  still  pursue  their  eVil  desigbs, 
and  entail  inevitable  ruin  on  the  kingdotU» 
rather  than  forego  their  places.    Sydney 
and  Locke  were  the' authors  to  whom  ouf 
forefathers    looked  up  as   the  oracles  or 
good  government*    Those  great  authori- 
ties were  now  proved  to  be  fallacious  and 
ignorant  pretenders,  by  the  present  wise, 
and  self-taught  set    of  Machiavels.    la 
former  days,  the  various  departments  of 
the  legislative  and  e^tecutive  branches  ot 
the  state  were  kept  separate;  judges  were 
confined  to  their  juries,  and  to  the  distri- 
bution of  justice,  and  not  suffered  to  mix 
as  members  of  the  legislative  and  execu* 
tive  parts  of  government.    Excepting  in 
the  case  of  judge  Jefferies,  of  famous  me- 
mory, he  did  not  recollect  a  lawyer  coming 
as  a  minister  into  that  House,  much  mord 
coming  to  take  his  Beat  like  another  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  his  traid-bearer  behind 
him. 

His  lordship  Concluded  with  saying,  that 
although  he  was  of  no  party  ( the'  cause  of 
which,  he  presumed,  was,  because  he  did 
not  come  into  public  life  under  the  wing 
bf  any  party)  and  preferred,  and  ever 
shoula,  men  to  measures;  that  the  con- 
duct, temper,  and  apparent  disposition  of 
the  present  ministers,  were  so  strongl? 
marked  with  rofamy,  weakness,  andwicked- 

aesS)  Uiat  he  would  dieerfully  co-operate 
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The  LmbfAddreutf  Thanh, 


vm 


with  any  set  of  men,  to  drag  them  from 
their  present  situations',  and  render  them 
the  objects  of  example^  by  punishing 
them  in  a  manner  ^suited  to  their  crimes 
and  notorious  demerits*  The  public  had 
for.  some  time  fallen  into  a  lethargy. 
Their  stupor,  however,  was  nearly  at  an 
end ;  it  must  of  necessity  be  soon  shaken 
off;  and  then,  woe  be  to  the  authors  of 
the  impending  ruin,  and  actual  disgrace, 
with  which  this  coimtry  was  labouring  and 
threatened !  He  entirely  approved  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  earl  (Bristol)  and 
should  vote  to  have  the  Address  suspended, 
till  an  enquiry  was  first  had  in  order  to  as* 
certain  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  Speech,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  measures  which  it  recommended. 

The  House  divided:  Contents  67; 
Not-contents  S5« 

The  Lords*  Address  (tf  Thanks.'}  The 
Address  was  as  follows : 

<<  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

**  We,.your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  the  liords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, ill  parliament  assembled,  beg  leave 
to  return  your  Majesty  our  humble  thanks 
for  your  most  gracious  Speech  fi-om  the 
throne. 

*<  We  have  the  strongest  .sense  of  the 
importance  of  those  objects  which  render 
the  present  conjuncture  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention. 

**  The  disturbance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity by  the  court  of  France,  without 
pretence  of  provocation  or  colour  of  com- 
plaint, the  clandestine  assistance,  the 
avowed  support,  the  formal  engagements 
which,  at  different  periods,  that  court  has 
not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  its  honour 
to  afford  to  your  Majesty's  revolted  sub- 
jects in  North  America,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  leaders  of  rebellion,  excite  in  our 
breasts  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  violation 
of  every  public  principle  which  such  a 
conduct  manifests,  and  a  determination  to 
concur  in  every  measure  which  may 
enable  your  Majesty  to  resent  with  effect, 
the  hostilities  committed  on  your  faithful 
subjects,  and  the  actual  invasion  of  your 
Majesty'ir  dominions  in  America  and  the 
"West  Indies. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  express  our  grateful 
sense  of  the  tender  concern  for  the  hap- 
piness of  your  people,  which  has  uniformly 
induced  your  Aiajesty  to  endeavour  to> 
prevent  the  calamities  of  war,  and  will 
make  your  Majesty  desirous  to  see  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  effected 


with  perfect  honour,  and  widi  secmitj  Is 
the  rights  of  this  country. 

**  At  the  same  time,  we  return  joor 
Majesty  our  dutiful  thauaks  for  your  giot 
ci^re  in  taking  the  proper  and  neceavf 
measures  for  disappointing  the  mdigMst 
designs  of  our  enemies,  and  also  for  mdk* 
ing  general  reprisals,  and  for  tbeprotectioa 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  v^ibnoe 
of  your  Majesty's  fleets  to  our  exteaun 
commerce,  in  most  of  its  branches,  whSe 
that  of  the  enemy  has  materially  suffered 
by  the  active  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  oar 
fellow-subjects;  and  we  hope,  ilthoi^ 
your  Majesty's  efforts  have  not  hitberts 
been  attended  with  all  the  success  which 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  vigour  d 
our  exertions  seemed  to  promise,  thit  ooa- 
sequences  more  adequate  to  both  maj  r^ 
suit  from  the  animated  execution  of  im 
andactive  councils  which  the  time  requiic^ 
and  with  which  the  spirited  perseveraaee 
of  the  British  nation  has  so  oftai  sor- 
mounted  the  greatest  difficulties. 

*<  It  is  with  concern  we  learn  that  the 
conciliatory  measures  of  parliament,  have 
not  yet  had  the  good  effect  with  your  Mi» 
jesty's  revolted  subjects,  which  wa»  duefs 
the  wisdom  and  temper  with  which  thcf 
werejplanned. 

<<  in  this  situation  of  affiiirs,  fully  flci- 
sible  that  the  national  honour  and  secaritj 
loudly  calls  for  the  most  active  exenkmi, 
we  will  strenuously  concur  in  snppoitisg 
your  Majesty,  that,  under  the  blessing  ot 
God,  means  may  be  derived  from  tlie 
conduct  and  intrepidity  of  your  Majestji 
officers  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  aod 
the  yet  undaunted  spirit  of  the  nation,  ts 
vindicate  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  We  return  your  Majesty  our  cordid 
acknowledgments  for  having  called  foith 
the  militia  to  assist  in  the  interior  defenos 
of  this  country :  and  it  is  with  joy  aod 
exultation  we  hear  the  gracious  testioKwj 
your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  bear  to  die 
public  spirit,  the  steady  ardour,  and  love 
of  their  country,  which  animate  thatoa* 
tional  force,  and  unite  all  ranks  of  job 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  giving  signal 
proofe,  to  all  the  world,  of  a  loyalty  vA 
zeal  which  must  render  us  safe  at  iuxDe 
and  respected  abroad." 

The  King's  Anstcer.}     His  Majesty  rt» 
turned  this  Answer : 
"  My  Lords, 
«  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  and  datiM 
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Debate  in  the  Comimni  oil  ihe  Address* 
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Idress :  tbe  seal  you  shew  for  my  ho- 
ar and  support,  and  the  firmness  and 
^nr  jou  manifest  in  the(  present  con- 
icture,  cannot  fail  to  produce,  the  best 
ecta ;  it  must  add  confidence  to  my  peo- 
s,  and  encourage  animated  efibrts  to 
thstandy  oppose,  and  subdue^  every  hos- 
i  attack  upon  tbe  honour  and  interests 
my  kingdoms." 

Debate  in  the  Commotes  an  the  Addrtts 
Thanks,']  Tbe  Commons  being  return- 
to  their  House, 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Greoitte  moved  an  Ad- 
sss  of  Thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  his 
ist  gracious  Speech;  to  acknowledge 
I  Majesty  8  paternal  regaik'd  for  the  hap- 
less  of  his  people ;  and,  in  short,  to 
t)o  back  the  heads  of  the  Speech,  with 
[cable  expressions  of  approbation,  and 
urances  of  support.  He  prefaced  his 
rtion  with  complimenting  his  Majesty 
his  humane,  his  ardent  endeavours  for 
i  restoration  of  peace  in  America,  and 
I  vigorous  exertions  for  the  protection 
die  trade  of  his  subjects,  and  the  inte- 
V  defence  of  his  kmgdoms.  He  ex- 
rted  the  House  to  unanimity  in  second- 
^  his  Majesty's  measures,  in  order  to 
■appoint  the  malignant  designs  of  the  na» 
rai  enemy  of  this  country,  who,  joining 
rfidy  to  enmity,  had  at  first  secretly,  and, 
length  openJ]^,  assisted  his  Majesty's 
bjects  in  rebellion  against  him,  contrary 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  good 
th ;  contrary  to  every  tie  that  should 
id  states  in  amity,  and  contrary  to  the 
ige  •  of  nations  in  times  of  profound 
mquillity.  He  enlarged  on  his  Majes- 
B  moderation,  notwithstanding  all  these 
gravated  provocations,  in  preferring 
see  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood: 
t  he,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  full  dis- 
ty  of  the  terrors  of  this  country,  when 
erted  in  so  just  a  cause  as  the  suppre^- 
n  of  an  unmerited  rebellion,  and  the 
nishroent  of  violated  treaties. 
Mr.  Price  Canmbell  seconded  the  mo- 
n^  and  said,  the  conduct  of  America 
i  made  vigorous  measures  unavoidable, 
1  that  however  different  opinions  might 
re  been-  respecting  America,  yet  re- 
acting France  there  could  be  but  one 
bion. 

Mr.  T.  Tomuhend  said,  in  this  dan- 
rous  crisis  he  should  have  expected  to 
we  heard  the  Address  moved  and  se- 
nded  by  gentlemen  in  responsible  of- 
es,  who  could  have  told  the  House  in 
lat  they  were  to  be  unanimous;  but 


these  gentlemen  had.  told  nothing.  Are 
we  to  fight  France  in  America  ?  He  wished 
he  had  seen  in  the  Speech,  whether  we' 
were  <- to  cpntinue  armed  against  Spain. 
Are  we  to  continue  armed  against  Holland^ 
the  ancient  ally  of  this  country  i  As  he 
had  never  expected  any  great  success  from 
our  armaments,  he  could  not  express  any 
reeret  at  the  ^sanpointment.  We  are 
cajjed  upon,  he  said,  to  unanimously  com- 
mend the  plans,  and  to  blame  the  execu- 
tion. He  must  object  to  the  words,  «  the 
earnest  endeavours  to  maintain  the  public 
tranquillity."  Those  who  began  this  war 
with  America,  he  said,  were  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  tranquillity.  And  he  re- 
marked, that  the  Address  contained  no 
compliment  to  the  militia,  the  ofiBcers  of 
which  had  been  scandalously  neglected; 
and  to  such  a  dangerous  situation  was  this 
country  reduced,  that  our  utmost  exertions 
had  been  made,  without  procuring  any 
adequate  beoefit.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing an  Amendment,  **  To  assure  his  Ms^ 
jesty,  that  with  the  truest  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown,  and  the  warmest  af- 
fection for  his  Majesty's  person  and  fa* 
mily,  we  are  ready  to  give  the  most  am- 
ple support  to  such  measures  as  may  be* 
thouffht  necessary  for  the  defence  of  these 
kingdoms,  or  for  frustrating  the  designs  of 
that  restless  power  which  has  so  of^ten  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe :  but  that  we 
think  it  one  of  our  most  important  duties^ 
in  the  present  melancholy  uosture  of  af- 
fairs, to  enquire  by  what  ratal  councils, 
or  unhappy  systems  of  policy,  this  coun- 
try has  been  reduced  from  that  splendid 
situation  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
Majesty's  reign,  made  her  the  envy  of  all 
Europe,  to  such  a  dangerous  state  as  that 
which  has  of  late  caUed  forth  our  utmost 
exertions  without  any  adequate  benefit." 
Mr.  Rice  said,  he  did  not  object  to  an 
enquiry ;  he  even  thought  it  necessary ; 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  its  being  m- 
duded  in  the  Adoress. 

Mr.  Fox  : 

I  rise,  Sir,  to  second  the  Amend- 
ment •  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  be- 
cause I  wish  as  much  a^  he  does  to  pro- 
mote an  enquiry  into  the  misconduct  and 
incapacity  of  his  Majesty's  present  minis- 
ters. I  know  that  views  of  succeeding  to 
some  one  of  the  .offices  filled  by  them  will 
be  assigned  to  the  motives  of  my  conduct 
in  opposing  them,  but  we  are  now  in  a 
situation  which  obliges  me  to  neglect  ail 
such  ccmsiderations*     I  think  myself  so  ' 
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loudly  otJkA  ufKm.  by  my  d^  to  my 
Oountry,  that  I  will  freely  expose  my  €ha« 
iftoter  to  public  anhnadveriion,  while  i 
pursue  that  line  which  mv  duty  marks 
out.  Nobody  is  more  sensible  than  I  am 
of  the  necessity  of  unanimity  at  this  junc* 
ture,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity 
aflbrded  me  -of  supporting  the  ministry 
wJth  justice  to  the  country :  but  that.  Sir, 
can  never  be  the  case  with  the  present ; 
I  kmiw  them  too  well  to  do  so,  and  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  them  every  oppo- 
sition in  my  power.  I  know  that  domg 
sfo  will  be  called  clogging  the  wheels  of 
government  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
be  assisted  by  every  man ;  but,  Sir,  they 
have  reduced  us  to  that  paradoxical  situ- 
ation, that  I  mast  choose  one  of  two  evils, 
for  they  bare  not  left  us  the  power  of 
d&oosing  any  good:  it  is  a  paradox  in 
tmctf  and  I  wiu  take  that  part  which  ap-, 
pears  to  me  to  be,  though  bad,  the  best; 
I  must,  consequently,  use  all  my  exertions 
to  remove  the  present  ministry,  by  using 
every  means  in  my  power  to  clog  them  in 
this  House,  to  clog  them  out  ef  this 
Houae,  and  to  clog  every  thing  they  en- 
gture  in  while  they  continue  in  olice;  and  I 
wiu  do  80,  because  I  consider  this  to  be  less 
ruinous  than  to  submit  any  longer  to 
their  blundering  system  of  politics. 

What,  Sir,  £  our  situation  at  entering 
into  the  present  war  with  France,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last?  England  was  then  at  the 
lieight  of  her  happiness,  and  I  may  add  of 
her  riches  and  commerce;  all  her  re- 
sources were  fresh  and  untouched,  and  in 
the  full  vigour  of  strength ;  but  at  the  be- 
ffiuning  of  this  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
TOur  years  expensive,  ruinous,  fruitless 
war ;  and  now  that,  by  a  complication  of 
blunders,  ministers  have  brought  us  to  this 
point,  they  impudently  call  upon  us  for 
unanimity,  and  desire  we  should  continue 
them  in  office>  for  tiiat  is  the  object  of  the 
Address— to  blunder  in  a  second  war  as 
they  have  done  throughout  the  first. 

His  Majesty  in  his  speech  tells  us,  that 
ourefibrts  have  not  been  attended  with  all 
the  success  which  the  justice  of  our  cause 
and  the  vigour  of  our  exertions  seemed  to 

Coiise.  The  speech  is  allowed  on  all 
ds  to  be  the  speech  of  the  minister ; 
it  is  parliamentliry  so  to  consider  it ;  and 
I  will  tell  the  noble  lord  that  this  asser- 
tion is  not  founded  in  fact— that  the 
speech  is  false :  that  you  have  'had  more 
success  than  vou  deserved,  and  Uiat  you 
ought  to,  be  happy  at  the  issue  ^  your 
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exertiODs,«nd  contttfled  Ikat  tItiBgi 
no  woese;  yoa  have  bad  4$v«ry 
that  could  be  expected  from  die  -n 
df  the  noble  km,  and  morey  lor  yeal 
escaped;  your  fleet  was  aeat  out 
that  brave  and  able  commander 
Keppel,  twenty  sail  only  to  ipeet 
shijps  of  the  line,  that  fleet  on  whkh 
existence    depended,    and   which  i 
stood  between  you  and  an  invasion; 
noble  lord  gave  every  chance  of  ils  b 
destroyed  by  inequality  of  numbcss, 
your  navy  at  one  blow  totaBy  nunedil 
escaped;   that   could  never  have 
expected.    M.  d'Estaing  left  Teokn 
went  into  the  Mediterranean;  whea 
destination  was  no  longer  doubtful,  Del 
was  sent  after  him  to  where  be  might 
been  effectually  atopped :  he  was  sol 
to  go  out  again,  and  ta  proceed  wiibi 
treaty  and    the  French  antbaasadar 
board,  which  the  noble  lord  well 
he  had  an  uncommonly  bad  paaoge 
ttie  Atlantic,  and  thereby  you 
America ;  an  event  that  could  not 
been  expected.    Admiral  Byron 
out  to  America  at  such  a  time  that  it 
barely  possible  he  should  arrive  in 
to  succour  that  brave  and  excdient 
mander,  the  noble  lord  whom  1  an 
to  see  now  in  his  place :  by  fab 
he  was  able  to  preserve  the  fleet 
his  command,  such  as  it  was,  aod 
caped; — that  too  could    not  have 
expected.  I  say,  therefore,  that  yoa 
had  better  iasUe  in  every  quaiter 
could  possibly  have  been  hoped  for, 
that  consequently  the    Speech  not 
asserts  a  falsehood,  but  throws  an 
an  illiberal  censure  upon  the 
ers  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
which  ought  alone  to  fall  upon  the 
nistry. 

What,  Sir,  does  the  Speedi  nat'llj 
sioitate  ?  That  the  commiasioners  MOli 
to  America  have  been  equally 
in  not  executing  the  **  ^conaliatevyi 
surles  planned  by  tji6  wiadom  and  ta  ,  ^ 
of  pariiamenL**    What  were  those  jjiM 
of  parliament?  for  I  never  heard  dC"' 
before.     That  the  commiasioneis 
be  sent  out  in  the  diirk  as  to  eveiyl 
intended-— was  that  the   plan  of 
ment  ?  That  general  Clinton  shoal 
Philadelphia  without  givhig  the 
sioners  two  hours  warning,  and  tbtt 
trust  should  be  saddled  on  them  the 
ment  of  their  arrival-— was  that  the 
of  parliameQt?    Tlisit  they  AcnM 
tefots  of  reeenciUation'equafy  ' 
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tlib  country  aad  unlikely  tp  be  listened 
by  CoDgreM-*wa8  that  the  plea  of 
vlieaient  ?  I  noTor  heard  of  these  plans 
fere,  and  I  now  disclaim  all  sbara  in 
pan.  Parliament  formed  no  plans,  but 
e  ministry  did,  and  we  now  see  what 
Bj  were;  the  Speech  is  a  libel  upon 
uiament  when  it  attributes  to  us  such 
Hfiil  plans;  the  Speech  isshmderous  and 
ellous  in  calling  them^  plana  of  parlia^ 

Sir,  of  all  the  commanders  employed 
'  the  present  ministry,  of  all  the  oflieers 
10  have  serred  under  them,  let  me  ask 
lere  there  is  one  who  has  not  quarrelled 
Ih,  and  left  them  in  disgust?  In  what 
ttle  instance  have  the  ministry,  succeed- 
7  And  surely  no  ministiy  was  ever 
lifbrmly  unsuccessful  that  did  not  plan 
iriselys  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  discord 
long  them  that  frustrates  every  thi^g ; 
t  moment  any  person  is  appointed  to  a 
nunand,  from*  that  moment  the  minis- 
f  set  themselves  against  himi  from  that 
aneot  he  is  counteracted,  and  at  last 
roed  to  throw  it  up;  happy  if  he  can 
lire  from  their  service  before  his  repute^ 
p  is  lost  in  those  expeditions  which 
ly  first  absurdly  plan  in  the  teeth  of 
pry  difficulty,  and  afterwards  will  not 
fer  to  be  executed.  There  is  a  spirit 
discord  in  the  constitution  of  the  pre- 
itt  ministry  which  must  ever  have  the 
Bie  effect,  and  for  ever  prevent  any  thing 
lEceeding  under  their  hands;  that  spirit 
discord  in  the  administrations  of  this 
ppntry  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
esent  reign,  but  it  never  flouriBhed  in 
eater  perfection  than  at  present;  the 
nistry  of  to  day  have  exceeded  aU  that 
at  before  them  in  that  respect;  it  has 
tvaded  every  branch  of  the  service  of 
p  country,  and,  weak  and  disunited 
lopg  themselves,  disjointed  and  torn 
inder,  they  laugh  at  opposition,  and  call 
^  us  for  unanimity.  His  late  majesty 
a  not  one  of  those  princes  whom  history 
pifies  with  the  title  of  hero ;  yet  this* 
untry  never  was  at  a  higher  pitch  of 
ary  than  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
go  ;  because  it  was  governed  by  a  mi* 
try  so  formed  as  to  have  in  its  consti- 
ion  the  principles  of  success ;  a  ministry 
lo  knew  the  interests  of  their  country, 
o  were  unanimous  in  the  cabinet,  and 

Kr^ed  by  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
a  melancholy  contrast  does  the  situ* 
pn  of  the  empire  under  that  ministry 
m  with  the  present  1  How  will  it  i^pear 
dor  tba^pen  of  som^'Xiiluio  hinonaoy 
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mbm^  aaljeet  shall  b^,  not  the  glory,  but 
thofidlof  the  British  empire.  Have  the 
mim'sters  noresard  to  the  fame  of  a  nastet 
who  has  sacrificed  every  thing  ta  their 
emolument  or  ambition  i  Will  they  entail 
infiuny  uppniiis  name,  after  havmg  robbed 
him  of  one  half  of  his  people?  Instead  of 
being  celebrated 'for  those  virtues  and  abi- 
lities which  have  extricated  states  from 
dangerous  convulsions,  how  will  it  sear  the 
eye-baUs  of  the  prinee  to  see  the  deelina 
or  hk  empire  dated  firorii  his  aooession^ 
and  its  fiul  completed  within  hit  single 
reign !  Hisprivate  virtues  will  in  the  lapaa 
of  time  be  forgotten,  the  character  of  the 
man  will  be  lost  in  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  will  be  hand^  down  to 
the  latest  posterity  as  the  loeer  of  his  om* 
pire. 

His  Majesty,  in  the  speech,  takes  a  great 
deal  of  piiins  to  shew  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  arming  against  France;  his  Majesty 
might  have  been  spared  that  trouble;  there 
is  cau8e>  and  cause  enough,  to  go  to  war 
with  France ;  there  was  cause  lon^  enough 
a^ ;  and  that  correspondence  with  Ame- 
rica, which  the  speecn  caUs  *  clandestiof^' 
has  been  known  tor  years  Uy  every  one  of 
his  subjects :  when  was  it  the  ministry^ 
in  their  penetration,  found  out  this  dan- 
destine  correspondence?  but  now  that 
they  acknowledge  it  is  necessaiy  to  go  to 
war  with  France,  what  power  have  we  to 
assist  us  ?  I  see  none  mentioned,  I  hear  of 
no  alliance:  No  man  has  a  higher  opki 
nion  of  the  spirit  or  resources  of  this  na« 
tioD  than  1  have ;  but  you  cannot  enter 
into  a  new  war  alone ;  this  nation  is  not 
able  to  fight  the  whole  world  at  once,  and 
yet  you  hear  not  a  word  of  any  ally  or  of 
any  support.  This  one  circumstance,  if 
there  were  no  other,  is  such  a  damning 
proof  of  the  incapacitv  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry, that  I  never  will  give  my  vote  for 
an  Address  which  pledges  this  House  for 
the  support  of  measures  which  they  are  to 
advise  and  direct. 

.  Look  at  your  situation  now  and  what  it 
was  this  time  last  year.  What  did  the 
ministers  then  say,  and  what  have  th^ 
since  done  ?  They  told  you  in  the  month 
of  November  that  there  were  35  sail  of  thc^ 
line  then  ready,  and  that  seven  more  would 
be  fit  for  sea  in  the  month  of  December : 
now  this  account  must  have  been  false ;  for 
in  March  you  had  only  twelve  sent  to 
America  with  admiral  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Keppel  had  only  twenty ;  that  makes  S% 
only-^ten  short  of  the  nmnber  they  them* 
sebes  elated  40  fon^  sothat  die  «cOoanf 
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given  in  them  must  have  been'fitte;  or  if 
they  will  iay  that  it  was  notfolsey'and  that 
the  other  ten  went  to  different  stations^ 
which  I  do  not  believe,  then  was  the 
Admiralty  sittinc^  idle  '  from  Novem- 
ber  to  Mirch,  without  putting  one  more 
ship  in  forwardness,  <br  more  than  three 
months,  during  which  time  France  was 
employed  in  fitting  out  fleets  in  all  Quar* 
iers  such  as  she-never  had  before.  They 
•tated  your  fleet  then  to  be  inflnitdy 
fuperior  to>  that  of  France,  or.  of  Spain, 
auperior  to  them  both  together,  but  infi* 
iiite^y  superior  to  either  of  them  sepa^ 
rately;  that  you  were  infinitely  superior 
to  them  on  every* station:  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  superiority  at  home 
and  abroad,  Mr.  Keppelwas  sent  out  with 
only  20  sail  to  meet  ^  ships  of  the  enemyj 
and  every  possible  chance  given  ^them  of 
being  destroyed :  notwithstanding  our  su* 
periority  and  forwardness,  Mr.  Byron  was 
not  sent  after  M«  D'Estaing  (who  went 
out  the  13th  of  April,)  until  the  5th  of 
May :  and  notwithstanding  our  superiority 
in  every  quarter,  the  noble  lord  who  com* 
manded  in  America  was  left  without  rein* 
forcement,  without  even  notice  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French,  to  £ill  a  prey,  if  for- 
tune and  his  own  conduct  had  not  pre- 
vented it,  to  the  fleet  of  France.  But  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  is  well  known  to  the 
world :  need  I  mention  the  sending  of  a 
fleet  of  transports  into  the  Delaware  after 
Philadelphia  had  been  evacuated,  a  fleet 
upon  which  the  existence  of  the  army 
depended,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
most  extraordinary  accident  could  have 
saved  ;  need  I  mention  the  abandoning 
Philadelphia,  the  taking  and  keeping  of 
which  had  cost  so  much— but,  indeed,  I 
will  give  some  degree  of  merit  to  that,  as 
&r  as  it  was  undoing  what  had  been  done, 
those  are  the  only  measures  in  which  the 
ministry  ever  had  my  approbation— yet,  if 
it  was  to  be  done,  Sir,  why  did  not  die 
commissioners  know  it?  why  were  they 
tent  out  in  ignorance,  and  exposed  as 
wanting  the  confidence  of  their  employers  ? 
oh  the  moment  of  their  appearance  they 
were  landed  among  the  people  with  whom 
they  were  to  enter  into  a  negociation  of 
mutual  faith  with  the  seal  of  suspicion  fixed 
upon  their  commission :  here  again  broke 
eut  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  that 
spirit  of  discord  which  we  never  lose  sight 
of;  what  opmion  after  this  must  America 
have  of  the  oommisHioners  ?  how  were 
they  to  venture  to  treat  with  them?  There 
waa  only  one  of  the  commiaaioaoca  who 
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could  have  had  the  ear  of  the  peofk 
America;  he  alone  of  the 
had  been  their  friend  in  Great  Briliia; 
was  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
vince  in  Pennsylvania ;  he  boilt  bis 
in  ^ing  out  entirely  upon  the  tea{ 
that  province,  and  the  monient  he 
landed  you  left  it ;  you  carried  him 
with  you,  and  left  those  who  were 
ed  enou^  to  be  your  friends  to'fall  n 
defended  sacrifice  for  their 
there  again,  the  spirit  of  distrust  mi 
cord  appeared;   no  steps  were 
be  taken  towards  a  reconciliation ;  oo 
was  formed,  no  hopes  oonceifcd  oa 
side,  Except  the  hopes,  by  amittiDg 
House,  of  getting  over  the 
at  home. 

How  aE  the  schemes  of  the 
have  been  formed,  judge  from  their 
but  consider  for  a  minute  how 
ill-timed  has  been  every  atten^: 
of  reconciliation  were  ofieted^-wha? 
a  time  when  you  had  been  bafifed,  st  t 
wheivyouwere  subdued,  at  a  time  whes 
had  ordered  your  army  into  such  a 
that  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate: 
a  moment  to  be  chosen  to  ofo  temii 
But  look  back  to  what  the  noble  lori 
told  you  himself;  **  he  always 
a  reconciliation,  he  alwajrs  looked  after 
peace,  and  kept  it  in  view.*'  Did  he,  ^ 
engage  you  in  a  civil  war  with  yoar 
thren  in  America  tfll  he  sfaoddbe  tinl 
an  active  scene  of  administratkiD  ? 
was  the  use  of  entering  into  a  war  ftr 
peace  which  you  had  offisred  to  joa 
out  it?  But  he  will  tell  you.  No,  it  Ml» 
find  the  best  time  to  make  your  peaces  li 
find  the  best  moment  to  propose  jar 
terms ;  he  looked  for  that  inoaieDt,lie«v 
on  the  watch  for  euch  a  moment,  and  j« 
see  the  glorious  golden  opportunit)r  It 
fixed  upon  for  the  deliberate  executioatf 
a  concerted  plan :  Good  God,  Sr,  m 
these  hands  into  which  you  will  trost  Ar 
fate  of  your  empire !  Who  can  listea  H 
such  facts  without  indignation  and  e» 
tempt  ?  And  what  man  will  join  m  • 
address  to  keep  ministers  in  office  wfasfl^ 
capable  of  such  mismanagement? 

You  have  now  two  wars  before  ysa,  d 
which  you  must  choose  one,  for  both-j* 
cai^not  support.  The  war  ttfuotl  Afli* 
ria|«'ha8  been  hitherto  carried  oi  apM 
her  alone^  unassisted  by  any  <dly;  i^ 
withstanding  she  stood  alone,  you 
been  obliged  uniformly  to  increase 
exertions,  and  to  push  your  efforts  to 

extent  of  your  power,  without  baioc 
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Bring  it  to  any  fkvoorable  istue;  you 
lie  exerted  all  your  strength  hitherto 
tbowt  efect,  and  you  cannot  now  divide 
^oe  faoud  already  inadequate  to  its  ob^ 
PI :  my  opinion  is  for  withdrawing  your 


pees  from  America,  entirely,  for  a  defen*  .government:    whilst  the   advantages  sho 


le  war  you  never  can  think  of;  a  defen- 
10  war  would  niin  this  nation  at  any  time 
i  in  any  circumstances ;  offensive  war  is 
fated  out  as  proper  for  this  country; 
IT.  situation  points  it  out,  and  the  spirit 
I  the  nation  impels  us  to  attack  rather 
Im  defence;  attack  France^  then,  for 
a  is  your  object;  the  nature  of  the 
jHT  with  her  is  quite  di&rent;  the  war 
innst  America  is  against  your  own  conn* 
foaen;  that  against  France  is  against 
mc  inveterate  epemy  and  rival:  every 
pw  you  strike  in  America  is  aeainst 
f^caelves,  and  though  you  should  be 
ky  which  you  never  will  be,  to  force 
foa  to  submit ;  every  stroke  againsi 
poce  is  of  advantage  to  you;  the  more 
Ml  lower  her  scale,  the  more  your  own 
Its,  and  the  more  the  Americans  will  be 
ptacbed  from  her  as  useless  to  themi: 
Inn  your  victories  over  Ameriea  are  fa- 
Unable  to  France,  from  what  they  must 
bt  you  in  men  and  money ;  your  victo- 
0s  over  France  will  be  felt  by  her  ally ; 
i|Krica  must  be  conquered  m  France ; 
amce  never  can  be  conquered  in  Ameri- 
U  ^  The  war  of  the  Americans  is  a  war  of 
ission ;  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  besup- 
tvted  by  the  most  powerful  virtues,  love 
f  liberty  and  of  country,  and  at  the  same 

Eby  those  passions  in  the  human  heart 
h  give  courage,  strength,  and  perse- 
rnnce  to  man ;  the  spirit  of  revenge  for 
la  injuries  you  have  4one  them,  of  reta- 
Itionfor  the  hardships  inflicted  on  them, 
Bd  of  opposition  to  tne.unjust  powers  you 
oold  have  exercised  over  them;  eveir 
ling  combines  to  animate  them  to  this 
aar,  and  such  a  war  is  without  end ;  for 
batever  obstinacy  enthusiasm  ever  in- 
pired  roan  with,  you  will  now  have  to  con* 
md  with  in  Amerioa:  no  matter  what 
pves  birth  to  that  enthusiasm!  whether 
be  name  of  religion  or  of  liberty,  the  ef- 
icts  are  the  same ;  it  inspires  a  spirit  that 
(unconquerable,  and  solicitous  to  undergo. 
Ifficultles  and  dangers;  and  as  long  as 
bere  ia  a  man  in  America,  so  long  will  you 
live  him  against  you  in  the  fidd.  The 
rar  of  France  is  of  another  sort;  the  war 
^  France  is  a  war  of  interest ;  it  was  in- 
erest  that  first  induced  her  to  engagii  In 
I,  and  it  is  by  that  same  interest  that  ehe 
HH  measure  its  ootitiiuianee;  turn  your 
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face  at  once  against  her,  attack  her  where* 
ever  she  is  exposed,  crush  her  commerce 
wherever  you  can,  4nake  her  feel  heavy 
and  immediate  distress  throughout  the  na-* 
tien,  the  people  will  soon  cry  out  to  theii^ 


poroises  herself  are.  jremptd  and  uncertain, 
mflict  present  evils  and  distresses  upon  her 
subjects;  the  people  will  become  discon-' 
tented  and  clamorous,  she  will  find  the 
having  entered  into  this  business  a  bad 
bargain,  and  you  will  force  her  Co  desert 
an  ally  that  brings  so  much  trouble  and 
distress,  and  the  advantages  of  whose  ani-* 
ance  may  never  take  e&ct.  What,  Sir^ 
is  become  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  this  na- 
tion ?  Where  is  that  national  spirit  that 
ever  did  honour  to  this  country  i  Ilave 
the  present  ministers  exhausted  that,  too, 
with  almost  the  last  shilling  of  your  mo* 
ney  ?  Are  they  not  ashamed  of*  the  tem<« 
pprizing  conduct  they  have  used  towards 
France  f  Her  correspondence  with  Ame- 
rica has  been  **  clandestine  ;**  compare  that 
with  their  conduct  towards  Holland  some 
time  ago— but  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
little  minds  to  exact  in  little  things,  while 
they  shrink  from  their  rfffhts  in  sreat  ohei 
— ^the  conduct  of  France  is  called  dandes- 
tine ;  look  back  but  a  year  ago  to  the  let** 
ter  o£  one  of  your  secretaries  of  state  to 
Holland,  **  it  is  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion'' your  conduct  is  seen — in  something 
done  by  a  petty  governor  of  an  island- 
while  they  affect  to  call  the  measures  of 
France  clandestine ;  this  is  the  way  the 
ministers  support  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, and  tiie  national  honour  and  glory, ; 
but  look,  again,  how  that  same  Holland  is 
spoke  to  to-day ;  even  in  your  correspon- 
dence with  her  your  littleness  appears' 
*<  pauper  et  exul  oterque, 
''  Projecit  ampullas,  et  sesquipedalia  verba/' 

From  this  you  may  judge  of  your  situa- 
tion I  from  this  you  may  Know  what  a  state 
you  are  reduced  to*  How  will  the  French 
party  in  Holland  exult  over  you,  and  grow 
strong!  She  will  never  -  continue  yoiur  ally 
when  you  meanly  ^crouch  to  France,  and 
dai*e  not  stir  in  your  own  defence ;  nor  is 
it  extraordinary  that  she  should  not  while 
the  present  ministers  remain  in  place. 
No  power  in  Europe  is  blind ;  none  stupid 
enough  to  aUy  itself  with  weakness,  tobe- 
oome  partner  in  bankruptcy ;  to  unite  with 
obstinacy,  absurdity,  and  imbecility.  For 
these  reasons,  Sir,  I  am  against  the  Ad- 
dress upon  your  table,  and  most  heartily 
concur  in  the  Amendment  of  my  right  hon« 
friend. 
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Lord  George  Gordon.  I  am  soity  to 
rise  so  soon  after  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
.ment,  in  opposition  to  the  measures  pro- 
.posed  by  administration ;  and  I  am  more 
especially  concerned  that  it  should  be 
against  a  complimentary  address  to  our 
present  sovereign,  moved  by  one  of  his 
Majesty's  lords  of  trade,  and  seconded  by 
tha^  very  respectable  Highland  chieftain, 
the  thane  of  Cawdor  (Mr.  Campbell.) 
But,  Sir,  many  compliments  cannot  in  rea- 
son be  expected  from  the  friends  of  liberty 
on  this  side  of  the  House  to  that  King 
under  whose  government  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  rendered  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  the 
friendship,  commerce,  and  assistance  of 
America  cut  off,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  his 
subjects.  The  distresses  of  the  people  at 
borne,  and  the  neglect  of  their  possessions 
abroad,  are  becoming  every  day.  more  ap- 
]parent  and  intolerable,  which  render  it  im- 
possible for  me,  as  one  of  their  represen- 
tatives, either  to  compliment  his  Majesty, 
or  approve  of  his  conduct  in  such  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
pliment his  Majesty  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, would  tend  much. more,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  illustrate  the  servility  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  to  exemplify  to  the 
"world  any  blessings  of  his  government. 
Would  his  Commons  congratulate  him  on 
his  drawn  battle  at  sea  >  Would  they  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  retreat  by  land? 
Win  they  compliment  him  on  the  third 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  ?  Will  they  thank  him  for  the  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  he  has  heaped  upon 
his  favourites  during  the  course  of  the 
summer,  particularly  on  the  noble  lord 
with  the  blue  ribbon  (lord  North)  the 
.ostensible  minister,  at  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  ?  Will  gentlemen  rejoice 
and  be  glad  at  this  fresh  proof  his  Majesty 
has  given  us  in  his  speech  of  his  gracious 
intention  to  carry  on  the  war  in  America? 
Will  they  declare  their  readiness  to  impose 
more  taxes  on  their  constituents?  And 
will  they  answer  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
people  paying  them  without  a  revolt  at 
home  ?  I  mention  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
volt at  home,  because  our  constituents 
have  borne  much  already ;  they  have  been 
patient  and  of  long  suffering.  They  have 
felt  a  gradual  imposition  of  taxes,  till  they 
have  become  an  intolerable  oppression; 
they  have  seen  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom lavished  in  pensions,  to  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable characters.  They  have  seen 
their  trade  with  America  cot  off;  and  they 
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httye  had  a  successful  ^xanpfe  os  Arif 
fellow  subjects  revolting  from  tfie  €xpm^ 
tnre  goveiUment  of  England,  to  tht  pftfE 
tectioft  of  a  wise  and  virtaoiis  Coagitm 
All  these  heavy  calamities^  with 
more,  whidi  it  would  be  tedimis  to 
mersfte,  have  been  brought  npmi 
country  since  the  accession  of  the 
King ;  which  mfake  me  of  opinioD, 
is  not  just  itofw  a  proper  time  to 
hit  wisdom,  or  support  his  oomneflon. 

Much  has  be^  said  of  ha  Mijesty% 
counselfors.  I  have  opposed  them  in  pav^ 
liament  with  great  constancy  and  fimneH^ 
and  entertain  as  bad  an  opinion  of  thc^ 
public  capacity  as  any  gentleman.  B0 
they  are  nis  Majesty's  cboi 
whom  he  has  been  collecting  from 
different  parties  ever  since  his 
men,  I. presume,  after  hn  own  heart.  Tl(^ 
proc^Beded  in  ihe  war  with  our  ooloaiai 
according  to  his  wisfhes,  and  Aaierwr% 
now  nearly  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
unhappy  misconduct  has  rendered 
contemptible  to  many  of  their 
jects,  and  ^ey  have  now  httle  to 
on  but  his  Majesty's  favour  and 
Yet,  Sir,  I  see  no  prospect  of  a  real 
for  I  do  not  believe  his  Majesty  wil  ka 
guilty  of  the  ingratitude  to  abandon, 
this  crisis,  his  obedient  servants  in 
distress ;  and  I  do  not  hear,  or  know, 
the  people  are  about  to  choose  a  congres 
or  proclaim  a  protector. 

The  times,  in  my  humble-  opinion,  oi 
aloud  for  a  strong  remonstrance  to  te 
King,  setting  forth  our  unpanfided  gri^ 
ances  under  his  Majesty's  govennieBt. 
When  the  people  shew  an  incfinatiaa  to 
demand  redress,  I  wiU  accompany  than 
with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  1  will  oot 
be  seen  complimenting  when  we  dhooU  be 
calling  to  account.  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  I 
speak  too  loud,  as  that  may  gtre  an  ap- 
pearance of  passion  to  what  I  assure  tie 
House  are  my  most  deliberate  sentinxstL 
I  win  say  no  more  at  present,  but  hope  t» 
see  you  rise  yoiurself,  Mr.  Speaker,  m  lie 
greatness  of  your  authority,  and  opfom 
this  designing,  mischievous  address  tolfa 
Majesty,  Irhid)  will  be  doinggreat  heoosr 
to  your  own  situation,  and  to  the  ^hBawev^ 
of  the  House,  and  to  the  d%nity  of  the 
people— -whom  God  preserve ! 

Mr.  Penion  could  not  ^  «till 
things  urged  soirety  strongly  upon  so  ttde 
ground.  The  navy  was  by  no  meaask 
the  state  which  had  bcfen  pefar^eonA 
There  were  30  ships  of  the  Ime  unier 
.  K^peli  IStxnder  i^fron,  9  m  the  W€* 
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|ldie9y  OBe  in  tbe  £a«t  Indies  one  in  the 
|^itejTane«a»  and  one  at  Newfoundlan(iL 
^es  three  in  the  docks  and  fit  for  8ea« 

Sir  Join  Wrattesle^tiiike^  if  the  House 
199  called  upon  for  unanimity  againat 
iirance  ?  If  it  was  for  war  With  America 
|i^  could  not  give  his  approbation  to  it. 
^  that  could  be  done,  he  said,  had  been 
me.  If  50jOGO  Russians  were  sent  they 
Duld  do  notbinf  •  He  thought  New  York» 
Ihode  Island,  and  Halifax^  should  be  gar- 
ifoaedy  aad  the  rest  of  the  army  brought 
vtyr.  He  concluded  by  r^robating  the 
yms  offered  by  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Jcunu  Lutirett  acknowledged  "that 
ie  Address  breathed  a  spirit  of  menace 
Ipinst  Fxance,  becoavnff  what  Great  Bri- 
tin  formerly  was;  but  he  hoped  that  no 
entleman,  however  sanguioei  would  ven- 
pre  so  far  to  deceive  his  Majesty,  as  to  set 
jkcthy  that  a  war  was  likely  to  be  carried 
a  with  wisdom  and  vigour,  while  the  con- 
uct  of  it  was  entrusted  to  those  ministers 
tho  had  planned  all  Our  former  humiliating 
papaigns.  We  had  seen  a  squadron  em« 
loyed  a  whole  campaign,  to  overtake  an 
liemy  that  could  never  have  passed  the 
heights  of  Gibraltar,  had  our  Mediterra- 
1^  fleet  been  seasonably  reinforced. 
iThile  ministers  seemed  intent  on  nothlog 
ut  tp  gratify  their  inhuman  revenge 
gi^inst  America,  we  had  seen  the  East 
pd  West  Indies  totally  neglected,  and  the 
earest  interests  of  Great  Britain  sacrificed, 
knd  yet,  could  it  be  said,  that  any  one 
dnmtage  had  been  gained  ^  On  the  con- 
nury^  doring^the  last  boasted  campai^ 
ad  not  Dominica  been  lost,  and  Phlladel- 
bia  evacuated^  The  paltry  island  of 
liquelon,'  which  a  score  of  row-boats 
lanned  with  British  sailors,  would  have 
educed,  had  employed  the  attention  of 
ne  or  two  capital  ships,  besides  frigates, 
f  the  royal  navy ;  and  the  burning  two  or 
^ree  fishing  towns,  plundering  the  inha- 
itants,  and  putting  to  death  a  party  of 
American  soldiers  sleeping  in  their  beds, 
^ere  among  the  conquests  that  had  filled 
lie  London  Gazette,  and  been  curculated  in 
riumnh  through  all  the  British  dominions, 
^^as  the  nation  to  be  any  longer  disgraced 
rith  such  victories  as  these  i  What  heroes 
n  earth,  acting  under  the  orders  of  such 
•  pitiful  administration  as  could  give  coun- 
enance  to  ravages  and  camagesTike  these, 
ould  lead  to  victories  of  a  nobler  kind, 
be  defeat  of  armies  and  navies?  He  con- 
luded  with  hoping,  that  parliament  would 
10  longer  suffer  the  men,  who  had  lost 
Mo^ricai  to  blunder  the  operatlona  of  war 
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intp  more  defeats  and  disgraces,  till  France 
and  Spain,'as  well  as  America,  should  dictate 
what  terms  they  pleased  to  Great  BVitain, 
and  the  poor  bankruot  inhabitants  filled 
the  streets  with  cries  for  any  peace  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Burrdl  declared  his  approbation  of 
the  amendment.  ^  The  ill  conduct  of  the 
war  had  brought  on  the  wretched  measure 
of  sending  commissioners.  The  resources  of 
this  country  were  still  great,  though  wea- 
kened by  an  undecided  line  of  conduct. 

Mr.  iVUkes,  Sir,^  I  have  given  all  the 
attention  of  which  I  am  capable  to  the 
Speech  delivered  from  the  throne,  ahd 
since,  according  to  our  forms,  twice  read 
by  you,  Sir,  to  tlus  House.  I  am  unhappy 
that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  rema)*k,  that 
there  ere  scarcely  more  than  two  particu- 
lars in  the  whole  speech^  from  which  I  an^ 
not  forced  to  withnold  my  assent.  They 
are,  that  we  are  called  together  in  a  con« 
juncture,  which  demands  our  most  serious 
attention,  and  that  a  restoration  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  ought  to  be  our  .first 
wish,  and  the  great  object  of  our  endea« 
vours.  The  conjuncture,  Sir,  must,  in- 
deed, be  allowed  to  be  most  critical,  and 
peace  is  not  only  desirable  now,  as  at  all 
times,  but  in  the  present  period  appears 
of  absolute  necessity  to  save  this  convulsed 
state  from  impending  ruin.  Thus  far,  I 
believe,  a  real  unanimity  prevails ;  but  let 
me  proceed.  It  is  asked  by  several  gen« 
tlemen,  how  is  peace  now  to  be  obtained  ? 
Can  any  man  point  out  to  us  a  mode  of 
restoring  to  us  that  blessing  ?  I  will  ha« 
zard.  Sir,  an  opiniop,  of  which  my  own 
mind  is  fully  convinced.  The  measure 
impears  to  me  the  only  possible  way  of 
salvation  to  this  country  m  the  present 
dreadful  dilemma ;  a  dilemma  into  which 
we  have  been  precipitated  by  ministers, 
whose  conduct  calls  for  the  strictest  en- 
quiry, and  the  forfeit  of  whose  heads,  if 
tne  guilt  lies  at  their  door,  can  be  but  a 
poor  amends  to  a  ruined  nation.  The  pro- 
position IS  indeed  most  humiliating,  butt 
if  founded  in  necessity,  the  consequent 
national  disgrace  is  solelv  to  be  attributed 
to  those  who  created  that  necessit3r.  I 
believe  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  revolted  colonies  is  tho 
only  measure,  which  can  re-establish  a 
public  tranquillity.  I  sincerely  think  it 
would  both  with  America  and  France,  and 
probably  prevent  a  future  Spanish  war. 
It  would  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus.  From  the  tyrann;^  and 
mad  conduct  qi  an  incapable^ and  wicked 
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administration,  it  is  become  tiie  measare 
of  a  fatal  necessity,  if  we  are  in  earnest  to 
preserve  in  any  degree  of  prosperity  what 
remains,  if  we  would  save  our  coantry 
from  the  brink  of  ruin,  if  we  seek  to  ayofid 
absolute  beggary  and  bankruptcy.  An 
universal  discontent  now  prevails.  The 
people  have  no  confidence  in  administra- 
f  ration.  They  are  detested  by  the  nation, 
and  therefore  continued  in  power.  We 
sigh  over  American  affairs,  and  all  parties 
agree  in  lamenting  that  so  little  has  been 
done  by  our  fleets  against  France,  afler 
auch  an  amazing  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  ^  the  navy. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  Sir,  who  moved 
the  Address,  told  us^  that  the  Americans 
were  determined  to  separate  their  rights 
from  ours,  to  dissolve  all  connection's  be- 
tween us.  The  fact  is  truly  stated.  They 
no  longer  coiysider  themselves  as  embarked 
with  us  on  board  the  smipng  vessel  of  this 
st^te^  They  avoid  us  as  a  tyrannical,  un- 
principled, rapacipus,  and  ruined  nation. 
Their  only  fear  is,  that  the  luxury  and 
profligacy  of  this  country  should  gain 
their  people.  It  was  a  long  patience  and 
forbearance  they  practised  before  the  idea 
of  being  dissevered  from  the  n^other  coun- 
try gained  ground  amon^  the  Americans. 
They  were  driven  into  it  by  our  injustice 
and  violence.  Repeated  violations  of 
their  rights,  accumulated  injuries,  wanton 
insults,  and  cruelties  shocking  to  human 
mature,  have  brought  about  mis  wonder- 
fril  revolution. '  Now  it  appears  to  me  an 
impossibility  to  bring  back  the  Americans 
to  any  dependance  on  this  kingdom. 
Their  first  steps  were  iparked  by  temper 
and  moderation.  They  made  the  most 
humble  and  dutiful  supplications  to  the 
throne^  but  at  last  were  told,  that  no  an- 
swer would  be  given.  From  that  moment 
their  minds  were  totally  alienated.  At 
the  beginning  of  their  justifiable  resistance 
they  were  not  in  the  least  terrified  seevi 
Jbrmidine  Mortis f  when  only  peaceful  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  or  of  open  towns 
find  villages.  Since  the  declaration  of  m- 
dependence,  firmness  and  vigour  have  go- 
verned all  the  counsels  of  the  Congrejss. 
That  declaration  was  made  at  a  moment, 
which  proved  them  strangers  to  fear,  and 
in  their  idea  superior  to  all  the  efforts  of 
which  we  were  citable.  It  was  in  July 
1776,  immediately  after  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  whole  fleet  of  transports,  victuallers, 
^nd  8tore  ships,  without  any  loss  or  sepa- 
ration, and  afler  his  Majesty  s  troops  under 
fixp  (Command  of  ^neral  Howe  had  been 
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landed  upon  Staten  island,  without  wd 
opposition  or  interruption,  aa  we  wersfl 
formied  by  our  Gazette.  From  thakM 
sera  has  the  Congress,  or  any  one  d% 
Thirteen  United  States,  discovered  M 
faintest  wish  of  returning  ta  the  obediM 
of  our  sovereign  ?  No  man  will  be  hi 
enough  to  assert  it.  On  tJie  contrary,  ^ 
Americans  have  increased  in  their  bstnl 
of  us,  and  aversion  from  the  yoke  ofta|il 
dage,  which  we  were  preparing  fbr  tho^ 
since  we  have  brought  mto  the  ouant)  Ik 
mercenaries  of  Germany,  and  the  savM 
of  America,  since  -plunder  and  cnwH 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  rofi^ 
army  and  its  allies. 

I  will  state  our  present  aitoation  vH 
respect  to  North  America.  Toirenisil 
noble  blood  have  already  flowed  btt 
quarrel ;  yet  the  {fw  conquests  we  ndh^ 
we  were  oblij^  to  abandon*  Tounk 
the  c}ose  of  the  last  year,  we  conffratoM 
ourselves  pn  the  taking  of  Phifa;ieifiH| 
which  was  then  caUed  uie  most  impoitit 
city  of  North  America,  the  seat  of  tb 
vagrant  Congress,  in  the  insulting  }m 
guage  of  administration.  Before  tw  ^ 
sent  year  is  half  expired,  pmmantliiB 
Majesty's  instructions,  sir  Henry  CloMi 
evacuated  Philadelphia  at  three  o'ckickii 
the  morning,  and  escaped  through  infiDh 
difficulties  to  New  York,  very  judidoaif 
avoiding  the  direct  road,  where  he  kner 
tlie  enemy  was  in  force.  The  Cingmi 
returned  m  triumph  to  Pfailaddpiiia,  mi 
congratulated  the  inhabitants  d  KmA 
America  on  the  important  victory  of  Moi- 
mouth  over  the  British  grand  ainif,  ad 
the  evacuation  of  Philidelphia,  as  tliey 
had  before  done  on  the  evacoatkn  i 
Boston  by  general  Howe.  Thej  hm 
bravely  stood  all  the  storms  of  adterseibr- 
tune,  and  are  now  almost  sureof  outrxfinj 
the  tempest.  Sir,  the  Americaos  fam 
suffered  greatly ;  but  their  sufferings  were 
supported  with  temper  and  couTage,fff 
they  were  in  die  cause  of  public  rctboL 
They  bore  adversity  like  men  c^  hd 
principle  and  honour  engiiged  in  a  rigllt^ 
ous  cause,  and  determined  never  to  cmd 
to  oppression.  The  war  on  their  side  mi 
founded  in  the  primary  ideas  of  sdf-d^ 
fence  and  justice.  It  is  truly  said  bj  tie 
great  Roman  historian,  <<  justum  bolaai, 
quibus  necessarium,  et  pia  arms,  qoiiMi 
nulla,  nisi  in  arn^is,  relinquitur  spes." 

What  is  their  present  -situation?  A 
powerful  ally  has  declared  in  their  £if<NV. 
The  French  declaration  goes  much  Ik> 
yond  what  gentlemen  s^em  to  appcebcs4 
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n>eiiti4)n^  here  only  as  acknowledg-    dignity  to  the  measure,  the  two  Houses  of 
*K^^.  T^A        J  ^1-  .!_  Parliament  were  to  give  up  to  this  impor- 

tant service  three  of  their  own  memhers,  as 
heralds  of  peace,  tliat  the  sanction  of  a  part 
of  the  legislative  body  might  create  an 
additional  awe  and  reverence.  To  grace 
the  commission,  to  captivate  the  rude 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  civilize  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  an  unpolished  country, 
a  noble  peer  (the  earl  of  Carlisle)  was 
very  properly  appointed  chief  of  the  ho- 
nourable embassy  to  the  Congress.  His 
lordship,  to  the  surprize  and  admiration 
of  that  part  of  the  new  world,  carried  with 
him  a  green  ribbon,  the  gentle  manners, 
winning  Behaviour,  and  soft  insinuatinr 
address  of  a  modern  man  of  quality,  and 
a  ^professed  courtier.  The  Muses  and 
Graces,  with  a  group  of  little,  laughing 
loves,  were  in  his  train,  and  for  the  first 
time  crossed  the  Atlantic.    The  next  is 

* 

the  commission  (Mr.  Eden)  was  only  dis- 
tinguished by  a  set  of  principles  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  spirit  of  coercion  and 
cruelty  hitherto  prevailing,  the  principles 
of  penal  law.  I  have  only  heard  of  one 
other  principle  belonging  to  this  gentle- 
man, the  pnnciple,  as  well  as  practice,  of 
passive  obedience  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment. But,  Sir,  this  gentleman  carried 
with  him  the  real  secret  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  and  perhaps  more  extensive  powers 
than  were  given  to  his  colleagues.  He 
knew  of  the  order  to  evacuate  Philadel- 
phia, an  order  so  disgraceful  to  our  arms. 


their  independence,  whereas  the  pre- 
iiiaries  announced  at  Paris  on  the  16th 
December  to  the  American  commis- 
aers  by  M.  Gerard,  in  the  name  of  his 
^  Christian  majesty,  asserted,  that  he 
old  support  their  independence  by  every 
•ns  in  bis  power.  After  this  are  we  in 
tiest  ^vhen  we  affirm,  that  there  is  any 
ribability  of  their  returning  to  our  obe- 
Dce,  to  unconditional  submission,  or  to 
J  submission  \  It  is  an  obiect  of  belief 
»  groep  for  the  fondest  credulity,  for  ig- 
rance  made  drunk.  If,  before  the  ca- 
ulation  at  Saratoga,  they  rejected  all 
r  specious  ofiers,  are  any  offers  now 
ely  to  be  accepted?  or  can  they  be 
mpelled?  Will  another  British  army 
er  attempt  to  march  from  Montreal  to 
Rmny  ?  Will  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's 
sod  be  again  attacked  \  Will  sir  Peter 
irker  ever  again  judge  it  advisable  to 
ske  an  attempt 'upon  Charles  Town, 
Hitb  Carolina?  Will  he  promise  that  if 
e  troops  can  co-operate  b  the  attack, 
8  Majesty  will  again  be  in  possession  of 
oHlvan's  island?  Will  any  £nglish  ge- 
eral  command  in  America  an  army  better 
isciplined,  better  appointed,  .than  sir 
(Tiltiam  Howe's?  A  series  of  four  years* 
iagraces  and  defeats  are  surely  sufficient 
>  coovince  us  of  the  absolute  impossibi- 
ty  of  conquering  America  by  force,  and  I 
mr  the  gentle  means  of  persuasion  have 
qually  failed.  We  have,  therefore,  only^ 
lie  dernier  resort  of  parting  with  our  old 
riends,  who  can  no  longer  be  compelled, 
k  persuaded,  to  stay.  Policy  surely 
rarns  us  not  to  do  it  in  a  manner  to  forc^ 
hem  into  the  schemes  of  our  ancient  ene- 
nies,  to  weaken,  perhaps  ruin,  the  mother 
country.  To  me  it  appears  equally  un- 
Evailing  and  indecent  to  bring  a  railing 
iccusation  against  the  old  foe  of  this  king- 
lorn,  to  talk  of  the  malignant  designs  of 
Prance. 

No  plan*  of  negociation.  Sir,  has  been 
left  untried,  but  nothing  has  succeeded, 
for  we  find  by  the  commissioners'  manifesto 
of  October  the  Sd^  that  they  resolved  on 
khe  decbive  step  of  returning  to  England 
m  a  few  weeks.  After  the  sword  and 
bayonet  of  honourable  warfare  had  been , 
iifted  up;  after  the  scalpins;  knife  and 
tomahawk  of  our  assassin  allies  had  been 
sharpened  against  our  fellow-subjects,  peace 
at  last  was  preached  by  our  ministers,  and 
a  commission  for  restoring  the  harmony 
and  union  between  the  two  countries  Was 
determined  upon.     To  add  weight  and 


so  contrary  to  sound  policy,  Ions  befbre 
it  was  suspected  by  either  of  tn 


but  he  would 


e  other 
not  trust 


commissioners ; 
them. 

The  other  commissioner  (governor  John- 
stone) who  was  sent  from  among  us^ 
possessed  a  superior  understanding,  a 
happy  temper,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  business. .  If  success  had  been  attaina- 
ble, I  am  persuaded  to  his  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, ana  temperate  conduct,  England 
had  been  indebted  for  the  restoration  of 
the  blessing  of  peace.  But,  alas!  Sir,  all 
the  splendid  and  unauthorized  ofiers  of 
the  commissioners  were,  without  hesita- 
tion, rejected.  The  happy  moment  was 
passed.  The  hon.  gentleman  knows  the 
real  friendship  I  bear  him,  and  the  esteem 
I  have  of  his  rare  and  amiable  qualities. 
In  public  life,  I  have  always  ^und  him 
manly,  firm,  and  consistent;  m  private, 
engaging,  social,  and  friendly.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  business  he  has  followed 
the  strait  path  of  duty,  and  held  one  uni- 
form language  to  us  and  to  the  Americans 
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i  hav«  beea  6^  used  to  soo  him  in.  tbe  inir 
Dority  here,  that  he  will  excufe  me»  if  I 
figure  to  myself  that  in  Aoaerica  likewise 
he  contiaued  in  a  minority  with  the  com« 
jQftissioners,  and  that  maoy  things  were 
transacted  which  he  disapproved,  but  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  He 
might  think  himself  precluded,  as  w«  are 
here  by  many  strange  acts  of  the  present 
laajority  of  diis  House.  On  that  suppo* 
Aition  I  shall  not  scru|de  to  treat  the  cora-> 
missioners  with  freedom,  and  hold  myself 
secure  of  hb  indulgence. 

I  mentioned,  Sir,  the  unauthorised  offers 
made  to  Congress.  The  commissioners 
went  exceedingly  beyond  the  poifers  given 
th&n  by  an  act  oi'  parliai^ent,  the  oxdy 
source  of  their  power.  Did  they,  Sir,  dare 
to  accept  seqret  powers  from  the  crown 
more  ample  than  toose  granted  by  the  \e* 
gislature^  Their  conduct  is  very  suspi- 
i^ious.  I  well  remember  six  propositions 
were  held  out  to  Congress  by  the  com* 
missioilers'  letter  of  the  9th  of  June^  The 
three  first,  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  to  restore  free 
intercourse  as  weU  as  to  revive  mutual  af- 
fection, and  to  extend  every  freedom  to 
trade  that  our  respective  interests  can  re* 

2uire,  were  founded  in  the  authority  of 
AC  act  of  parliament,  which  created  the 
commission.  The  three  last  were  a  direct 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  l^islativ^ 
hody. 

An  offer  was  made  by  the  commission* 
ers  to  concur  in  measures  calculated  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  America,  and  to 
raise  tbe  credit  and  value  of  the  paper 
circulation..  It  was  artfully  worded,  but 
perfectly  understood,  9ir>  both  in  America 
and  at  home,  that  we  were  to  take  on  our 
shoulders,  already  bowed  down  to  the 
earth,  the  burthen  of  the  American  debts, 
of  the  mighty  sums  raised  by  Congress  to 
fight  their  battles  i^ainst  us.  The  debts 
cf  the  two  countries  were  to  be  consoli* 
dated  into  on^  enormous  mass,  and  pro* 
vid^  for  by  a  complaisant  parliament  in 
tbe  same  manner.  So  extravagant  an  idea 
must  fill  every  man  with  surprise  and  in^ 
dignation.  I  give  the  country  gentlemen 
joy  on  this  occasion.  They  never  flinch 
from  their  master,  however  unretcinM^g  h? 
jmay  prove  to  them,  ai^  to  th^ir  country. 
They  wilt  now  surely  acfcnowted^e  with 
gratitude  the  fiuroess^  the  siooen^,  th^ 
i;reat  tQndemess,  tmd  kindness  of  their  fa- 
vourite miiusten  At  |1^  first  rumour  of 
an  American  war,  ttie  noble  lord  with  the 

l^Iu§  (ibbou  e^i^mif  hM  out  to  ibm^  9 
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solid  and  substantial  cevenue  hj  the 
tiou  of  America^  in  aid  of  their  buid  _. 
and  other  heavy  burthens.  Now»  aa  tm 
from  attemj^ting  to  lighten  their  loftd,  m 
o&rs  America  to  throw  on  the  iihimliliiii 
of  England  the  additional  weight  of  all  im 
accumulated  taxes.  The-  looBt  shost-a^^h^ 
ed  of  all  animals  is  undoubtedly  our  nrwfci 
try  gentleman  of  the  true  torj  breed.  Bm 
has  scarcely  the  sagacity  of  his  p^irNr, 
Formerly  he  was  very  stuhhoro  and  we^ 
tive,  and  could  not  be  driven  fiorvw^L 
Now  he  is  perfectly  tame,  fawns  oa  Up 
feeder,  and  is  easily  ma^eed.  Mr.  Fiit 
first  seized  hiu^  aad,  a&r  sonoe  litda 
struggling,  plunged  him  over  head  ami 
ears  in  the  German  war. .  The  noble  losd 
has  gone  further,  and  transported  lua^ 
weary  and  exhausted,  beyond  the  Atlai* 
tic,,  where  he  is  likely  to  oontiDiie  SMnh 
longer  than  he  was  in  Germany. 

The  conmiissioners  likewise  agreed  that 
no  military  force  should  be  ke|yt  up  in  the 
'different  states  df  North  America,  withoot 
the  consent  of  the  general  Congress,  ot 
particular  assemblies*  This  was  in  eftd 
making  them  a  sovereign*  indepeDdeat 
state,  if  no  military  force  is  to  coonpel  tbe 
refractory,  or  quell  the  rebellioos.  TUs 
concession  is  certainly  not  warranted  by 
any  clause  in  the  Act  appointing  comsB^ 
sioners,  and  was  a  manifest,  unneoesaij 
usurpation  of  thq  power  of  this  pliant  jar« 
liament. 

The  last  offer  is  a  gross  affiront  to  tba 
very  being  of  parliament,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  alone  can  constitute  a  Hoose  sf 
Conmions.  The  commissioners  oSei  a  le* 
ciprocal  deputation  of  an  agent  or  agents 
from  the  different  states,  who  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  die 
.parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  or  if  sent 
from  Britain,  in  that  case  to  have  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  diilereat 
stat^  to  which  diey  may  be  deputed  re- 
spectively, in  order  to  attend  the  seveial 
interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  de* 
puted.  In  the  three  ConciliaUHry  AcH 
not  a  syllable  is  to  be  found  of  any  sack 
mtention  in  the  legislature*  Were  ageati 
from  the  different  states  of  America  to 
have  a  voice  in  this^  House  to  tax  Greis 
Britain,  when  by  the  same  CoDciliaton 
Acts  they  themselves,  ^nd  America^  coan 
not  be  taxed  i 

Jt  is  possible.  Sir,  that  the  oontmisBMb 
ers  migat  be  as  little  in  earnest  to  aeome 
effectually  to  the  Americana  what  vai 
offered,  9fk  they  were  at  the  time  to  de* 

ini9Pfiitrite  their  gppd  fipth.    They  rah 
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Kd,  SiTj^  \o  nwarfr  the  Ccmgrett,  thut  the 
iree  Conciliatory  Act^  pateed  ivilh  i^- 
kiar  unaniihity.     The  contrary  \s  known 
the  fact.     I  now,  Sir,  see  many  gentte- 
im  in  their  places,  who  opposed  all  the 
rree  Bfib.    When  a  W\  of  gremt  innport^ 
lee  passes  with  uiianrmity,  1  Mfeve,  Sh*, 
tat  you  think  it  yoar  duty  to  gite  it  a 
ather  weight  by  the  addition  of  nMnne 
miradieenie  in  the  Votes.    In  the  Votes, 
hr,  you  have  not  gircn  that  sanction  to 
By  of  the  three  Conciliatory  Bills*  By  the 
-ords  <  singular  onanTtnity,'  an  £ng1tsli- 
tsn  would  conclude  that  this  was  the  sin - 
olar  instance  of  unanimity  that  session, 
I  respect  to  the  three  Acts,  which  Were 
onsidered  as  one,  and  passed  on  the  same 
ay.    The  learned  Scottish  secretary  of  the 
ttmnissioners  must  think  differently,  for  1 
Ind  eight  instances,  and  perhaps  there  are 
(tore,  in  the  same  session,  of  resolutions  and 
iders passed,  and  entered  inthe  Votes  nem, 
bn.     Of  this  number  are  those  respecting 
he  calling  out  the  militia,  the  relieving 
he  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  penal- 
lies  ^  and  disabilities,  and  lord  Chatham's 
iLnnuity  Act.    With  the  sajne  regard  to 
mth  he  makes  the  commissioners  declare 
m  their  proclamation,  that  the  French  mo- 
larchy  erer  has  been,  and  in  its  constitu- 
lon  ever  must  be,  an  enemy  to  all  freedom 
of  laws  and  religion.    I  own,  Sir,  1  was 
mrprised  at  such  an  assertion  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  had  acquired  great  reputation 
beyond  the  Tweed,  as  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the    University   of  Edin- 
burgh.    1  thought  that  the  French  nation 
^ere  formerly  called  Franks,  from  the 
freedom  of  their  constitution.    I  have  read 
in  the  best  authors,  that  the  people  of 
France  were  wont  to  be  bouna  by  such 
laws  only,  as  they  had  publicly  agreed  to 
in  their  parliaments,  and  that  the  people 
were  consulted  about  the  heads  of  cul  new 
laws,  and  afler  they  had  given  their  con- 
sent, they  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  each 
article.    Such  was  the  power  of  the  people, 
till  the  'tyranny  of  their  kings  in  later  times 
swallowed  up  all  the  rights  of  that  nation. 
I  beg  pardon,  Sh*,  for  this  digression  at  so 
late  as  hour,  but  it  was  on  a  favourite  topic, 
the  rights  of  the  people.    I  return  to  that 
teportant  state-paper,  the  letter  of  the 
eommissibners  to  the  Congress,  on  the  9th 
June.    The  letter  tells  them,  that  <♦  not- 
withstanding the  pretended  date,  or  pre- 
•ent  form  of  tjfie  French  offers  to  North 
America,  yet  ft  is  notorious,  that  these 
"^i^e  made  in  consequence  of  the  plans  of 
accommodation  previously  concerted  in 


Grem  B»ititn»  and  Widi  ft  vkw  to  pmvenf 
oor  reconcitiaiion,  and  lo  proUmg  this  de-^ 
Bttuetive  war/*  l%isra<XtDowttJs^tated# 
The  coneiKaeiory  nropOBStions  were  nol^ 
made  by  the  noble  lord  with  %ht  bine 
ribbon  Ml  the  10th  of  Fbb.  and  Uie  French 
treaty  was  actttsUy  signed  tfhe  6t!i  preced- 
ing, and  the  pMliminaries  were  i^reed  %9 
Dec,  16.    The  |mrliament  had  li^eo  pro^ 
rogued  from  the  10th  of  December  to  the 
S6th  Jan.,    notwithstanding   the   strong 
opposition  of  the  minority,  4br  in  that 
period  peace  might  ha'?e  been  obtained; 
The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  Pmnoe  trifled 
with  the  Americans  tHl  after  the  news  of 
the  oanitnlation  at  Saratoga.    Tliere  was 
tmidi  til  humour  dn  both  sides ;    but  ft 
was  not  improved  on  our  part,  as  It  ought 
to  have  been.     A  British  general  and  an 
entire  army  becoming  prisoners,  made  her 
believe  seriously  in  the  iniiependence  of 
America.     Before  that  period,  she  had 
treated  it  as  visionary,  as  a  mere  phan* 
torn'  of  a  heated  brain.    The  weak,  in^ 
fefnt  connection  of  Frimce  with  America 
is  at    length   grown  into   strength   and 
maturity.     Spain  was  more  in  earnest^  and 
from  the  beginning  had    effectuaUy  as^ 
sisted  the  Congress  by  vast  supplies  ef 
every  kind   from  the  Havannsdi.     The 
capitulation  was  signed  at  Saratoga  .on 
the  16th  Oct.    The  news  of  that  event 
came  to  Versailles  the  first  week  m  De* 
cember,  and    on  the    16th   prelfmihary 
articles  were  adjusted*     France  on  that 
occasion  from  a  strange  inadvertency  sn^ 
fbred  a  remarkable  expression  to  be  made 
public,  that  it  was  manifestly  the  interest 
of  France,  that  the  power  of  England 
^ould  be  diminished  by  tfie  separation  of 
America  from  it.    This  was  the  tanguaffe 
of  sound  policy  on  her  part.    When  the 
love  of  Kberty  in  the  French  court  was 
held  fbnh  in    great  parade,  it  became 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme.    We  know  thai 
there  is  no  more  love  of  liberty  in  the 
French  court,  than  in  our  own ;  but  I  re- 
joice that  liberty  wHl  have  a  resting  phic^^ 
a  sure  asylum  in  America,  from  the  pef- 
secution  of  almost  all  the  princes  of  the 
earth. 

The  conduct  of  our  ministers,  Sir,  has 
effected  the  separation  of  America.  She 
never  will  return,  nor  are  you  equal  to 
coercive  measures.  By  the  attempt  you 
will  bring  on^an  jtmnediate  certain  French, 
and  probably  a  not  distant  Spanish  war# 
I  am  alarmed  foir  the  consequences  to  this 
country  in  tti(  present  exhausted  state. 
Will  the  first  mmister  of  finance  tell  us* 
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that  he  aee»  his  way  through  it,  even  for 
the  next  four,  or  ax,  years?  I  have  fears 
even  for  our  own  honoar  and  security* 
nentioned  in  the  speech,  as  calling  loudly 
upon  us,  when  I  consider  our  distracted 
aod  disunited  kingdom,  and  oompaie  it 
with  the  condition  of  the  French  monarchy^ 
and  the  active  spirit  of  a  nation  containing 
twenty-two  milnoos  ci  persons,  united  l^ 
idPection  to  one  sorereign*  England,  in 
conjunction  with  America,  had  nothing  to 
fear.  When  some  considerahle  merchants 
waited  on  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
his  lordship  said,  I  have  ships  enough,  but 
want  men.  Can  you  provide  them  for 
me  ?  The  American  resources  are  gone« 
Without  her  resources,  all  her  weight  even 
throwtiinto  the  opposite  scale,  that  scale 
must  preponderate  Acknowledge  the 
independence  of  America,  you  have  a 
chance  of  detaching  her  from  France,  of 
forming  perhaps  with  her  a  most  advan- 
tageous commercial  treaty  and  federal 
union.  I  really  think  yon  might  then 
avoid  a  general  war.  Since  the  accession 
of  the  present  King,  I  know  that  the  first 
idea,  the  fiivourite  object  of  the  Frendi 
court,  has  steadily  been  to  bring  the 
finances  of  that  nngdom  into  perfect 
order;  but  the  favourable  moment  of 
humbling  her  ancient  rival,  by  the  Ame- 
rican contest,  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
France  has  fatally  succeeded.  'Ae  fact 
cannot  be  dissembled,  nor  disguised. 
America  is  in  my  opinion  irrecoverably 
lo^  It  is  indifierent  to  her,  whetlier  you 
think  proper  to  acknowledge  her  inde- 
pendency, or  to  call  her  children  your 
subjects,  and  her  provinces  your  colonies. 
The  rest  of  tlie  world  will  hear  those  ap- 
pellations with  derision.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  enforce  any  one  act,  except  where 
your  armies  are  quartered,  and  your  fleets 
stationed.  The  very  expence  of  those 
fleets  and  arrows  must  exhaust  this  coun- 
try. You  experienced  this  for  four  years 
with  raw,  undisciplined  farmers  and  coun- 
trymen. Ypu  are  now  to  combat  hardy, 
experienced  soldiers.  Let  pride  therefore 
yidd  to  prudence,  withdraw  your  fleets 
and  armies,  give  up  this  unjust,  barbarous, 
and  destructive  war,  and  enquire  who  de- 
luded you  into  this  unhappy  system  of 
policy. 

The  hoo.  gentleman,  Sir,  who  seconded 
the  amendment,  in  a  divine  strain  of  elo- 
'  quen  ce,  scarcely  paralleled,  never  surpassed 
within  these  walls,  has  treated  the  speech 
with  merited  indignation.  He  pronounced 
it  false,  demonstrated  it  to  be  S0|  and  called 


it  the  King's  UUL  m  psEsBcM 
was  a  most  abundant  harviest.    Hel 
men  very  small  Reining;  only: 
the  clandeafine  supply  of 
given  by  the  court  of  France  to  ihe 
ricans.    Sir,  it  was  not 
qoent    and    considenble 

g'ven  in  the  most  public 
ce  of  day.    1  had  the  hoooar 
once  of  informing  this  House,  of 
American  armed  vessels,  and  ifaipsif  i 
being  supplied  with  cannon,  arms 
ball,  and  all  warlike  stores,  liom 
arsenals  and  store-booses,  both  ca 
ocean,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.   I 
the  names  of  the  ships  and  the  otber 
ticulars  at  the  time.    Was  this  a 
tine  supply  ? 

Mudi  miscellaneons   matter  hai 
produced,  as  usual,  on  this  first  dtjdi 
session.    The  honourable  gentlemss, 
moved  the  amendment,  has  takea  m 
portunity  of  painting  in  their  true 
the  last  race  of  our  kings,  whom  be 
the  accursed  Stuart  race,  the  bant  of 
land.    I  honour  those  genuine 
principles,  in  which  1  believe  him 
and  determined.    No  man.  Sir, 
the  mempry  of  those  tyrants  moce  tha| 
do.    Yet  one  remark  in  the  present 
ment  I  caimot  forbear.     The  Stusrti 
every  thing  for  themseKes    only, 
crowns,  or  their  lives.    The  empire 
mained  entire,  unbroken  in  every 
Kothing  was  lost  for  us. '  Under  the 
prince  of  the  Brunswick  line, 
tion  has  already  lost  us  half  the 
monarchy,  and  the  rest  seenss  moal< 
away.    Nothing  appears  stable,  or 
except  the  ministerial  majority  in 
House.    In  the  late  glorious  reign, 
bounds  of  the  empire  were  enhu^j 
every  quarter  of  tbe  world,  und^ 
auspices  of  a  brave,  martial,  humane, 
heroic  sovereign.      We  are    now 
miniously  driven<>ut,  not  only  from  i 
our  late  acquisitions,  but  from  the 
part  of  our  ancient  possessions.    The 
quiry  into  this  sad  reverse  is  surely 
du^  as  tlie  grand  inauest  of  the  nation. 

Some  remarks.  Sir,  were  nuide  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  seconded  Ae 
amendment,  on  the  hue  public^ons  hm 
the  families  of  two  noble  earls.  He 
thought  it  clearly  proved  from  the  letttf 
of  the  son,  that  the  fiither,  so  kwg  ssi* 
pected  of  guiding  the  measures  of  Ae 
state,  no  longer  possessed  any  cootroibf 
power,  or  even  secret  influence.  'Be 
avowed  an  unbounded  lespect,  and  sUi' 
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tm  the  Mdrifs,  of  Thanks. 
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regavd^  to  Ifae  noble  lord.  I 
t  jAe  mUfortune  of  differing  in  thU 
nee  very  widely  indeed  wiui  the  ho- 
■ble  gentleman.  I  hold  the  public 
meteor  of  the  noble  lord  in  utter  ab- 
ence  ;  cot  from  any  personal  injury, 
from  any  national  prejudice,  but  from 
demerit  as  a  minister.  He  made  the 
Qfnous  peace  of  Paris. 
Sx  ilio  fluere  ac  retra  sublapsa  referrt 
8pes  I>aoa&in ;  fractie  vires. 

le  boasted  of  that  peace  in  a  great  as- 
ply»  I  heard  ,him  declare^  that  he 
rieo  in  it,  and  wished  it  might  be  in- 
bed  on  his  tomb-stone,  ^'  Here  lies  the 
^»  who  made  the  peace  of  Paris**^  The 
Session  was  more  striking  than  original, 
the  species  of  pride,  which  is  founded 
b^p  <:riminalityj  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  first  cast.  He  lost  us  Newfound- 
d,  passed  the  odious  excise  on  cyder 
I  perry,  by  which  the  exciseman  got 
less  ioto  private  houses,  violated  the 
lonal  faith  with  the  king  of  Prussia^  was 
Sty  of  scandalous  profusion  of  the  public 
Hfiey  in  negociating  the  loan  of  three 
Qlons  and  a  half  for  1763,  and  advised 
ituel  proclamation,  by  which  he  perse- 
ted  the  brave  free  Corsicans,  as  I  be- 
;re  he  has  since  done  the  Americans. 
Iliese,  Sir,  are  the  grounds  of  the  hatred, 
|i\ch  I  have  alwavs  avowed.  I  agree 
fCb  a  late  great  statesman,  that  he  has 
ought  the  king  and  kingdom  to  ruin, 
s  to  his  influence  being  at  an  end,  would 
hGod,  Sir,  it  were  1  Is  the  heir  of  that 
oble  faasily  being  lately  created  an  Eng- 
rti  peer,  a  proof  of  the  father's  now  re- 
lining  no  influence  ?  Is  the  lieutenancy 
F  a  considerable  county,  given  to  the 
ime  nobleman,  to  be  admitted  as  evi- 
Mice-  that  his  power  is  extinguished  I  I 
ive  no  private  anecdotes.  I  state  public 
lets,  from  a  paper,  which  in  such  things 
(oly  can  be  trusted,  the  London  Gazette, 
rejoiced,  Sir,  that  the  heir  of  that  noble 
imdy  was  created  an  English  peer,  for  I 
bought  that  the  young  lord's  unspotted 
epHtation,  intrinsic  merit,  and  great  as 
rell  as  amiable  qualities,  would  reflect 
mck  more  honour  than  he  could  receive 
lom  a  modern  peerage  of  this  country ; 
»ut  I  was  persuaded  that  he  owed  his  Eng- 
lish peerage  no  lest  than  his  birth  to  his 
bther. 

A  brave,  but  unfortunate  general,  Sir, 
urges  us  to  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
Hbt  failure  of  the  late  expedition  under 
his  command,  and  he  asks  a  parlianventary 
iaqviest    I  am  likewise  for  that  enquiry* 
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At  the  dose  of  the  last  sesnoB  he  made 
the  same  request,  which  was  refused  by 
the  same  majority  to  whom  he  now  prefers 
his  petition.  I  have  a  high  esteem  for  a 
parliamentary  inquest,  but  there  is  a  higher 
tribunal,  that  of  the  people,  our  consti- 
tuents, ever  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  op- 
pressed and  injured.  As  an  Englishman^ 
let  him  appeal  to  the  people,  and  consti- 
tute the  English  nation  the  judges  of  his 
conduct  and  honour.  He  observes,  that 
the  time  will  come  for  an  enquiry.  It 
will  certainly  come  in  this  mode,  whenever 
he  chuses  to  publish  the  papers,  which  he 
furnished  to,  and  are  now  withheld  by 
ministers.  '  The  Amendment  moved  tq 
the  Address  goes  still  farther,  and  takes 
larger  ground,  including  however  that  of 
the  late  American  commander.  It  pro- 
poses to  enquire  into  all  the  late  fatal 
counsels  which  have  brought  on  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.  The  justice 
of  the  nation  calls  loudly  for  it,  and  there- 
fore my  feeble  voice  shall  be  for  that  wise 
and  necessary  measure* 

Governor  Johnstone.  Sir;  I  shall  not 
dispute  with  the  hon.  gentlernan  (Mr.Fox  ) 
about  matters  of  verbal  criticism,  con- 
cemine  the  purport  and  tenor  of  which  I ' 
know  he  is  much  my  superior ;  but  upoE 
the  substantial  parts  to  which  he  has  ob- 
jected, I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  House 
some  information.  But  first  he  will  give 
me  leave  to  remark,  that  the  scope  of  hi^ 
argument  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  that 
accuracy  for  which  he  is  so  noted ;  for  he 
blames  the  commissioners  for  offering  ar- 
ticles too  extensive  and  tantamount  to  in- 
dependency, and  yet  he  concludes  his 
speech  by  telling  you,  independency  i^hould 
have  been  declared  last  year,  and  it  should 
be  declared  at  present.  Now  surely,  Sir^ 
it  iU  becomes  him  who  wishes  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  be  declared  independent^ 
to  find  fault  with  those  who  approached  so 
near  to  what  he  considers  right  to  be  done. 
The  more  ample  the  concessions,  the 
more  they  should  merit  his  approbation* 
But,  Sir,  I  consider  the  propositions  of- 
fered by  the  commissioners  as  wide  and 
distinct  from  that  of  declaring  the  United 
States  free  and  independent  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Congress  thought  them  diffe- 
rent, or  they  would  have  accepted  the 
proposition  to  treat  on  the  terms  offered. 
The  French  think  so,  or  they  would  not 
continue  a  war  that  must  prove  so  injOri- 
ous  to  them.  It  is  true,  to  all  good  pur- 
poses they  would  be  independent ;  but  not 
to  the  bad  purpose  of  focming  foreign  alli- 
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ances  for  tbe  destruction  of  this  conntry,  | 
whlcfi  has  cherished  them  with  so  liberal 
a  hand.     By  the  propositions  of  the  com-  ; 
Inissioners  they   must    acknowledge   the  1 
same  king,  and  unite  in  the  same  interests  | 
with    Britain.      They  must  consequently 
maintain  the  same  allegiance,  and  be  sub* 
ject  to  laws  for  treason  against  his  Ma- 
jesty.    It  is  true,  the  offers  are  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  such  fts  think '  them  too  ex- 
tensive, must  blame  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  brought  our  affairs  to  so  despe- 
rate a  crisis,  and  not  the  commrssioners, 
who  were  brought  to  pr&pose,   at  once, 
the   utmost    terms   which    they    thought 
themselves  entitled  to  offer,  as  the  only 
probable  chance  of  succeeding ;  and  the 
issue  proved,  that  the  commissioners  did 
not  exceed  the  length  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  for  obtaining  the  object  in  view  ; 
for  in  fact,  the  ruling  power  in  America 
has  rejected  these  overtures  as  insufficient, 
and  consequently  no  harm  can  be  alleged 
to  have  arisen  on  that  account.     Those 
who  consider  the  terms  as  too  extensive, 
or  who  think  that  less  ought  to  have  been 
offbred  at  first,  should  know  exactly  the  si- 
tuation in  which  the  commissioners  found 
themselves  at    the   time  of  propounding 
them,  before  they  can  judge  of  their  con- 
duct in  that  respect.     They  left  England 
with  a  full  belief,  that  the  great  military 
force  in  America  was  to  co-operate  witn 
the  concessions  they  had  to  make.     In- 
stead of  any  movement  from  the  army,  to 
give  weight  and  consequence  to  the  terms 
of  conciliation,  orders  had  been  sent  to 
abandon  Philadelphia,  and  to  leave,  in  the 
most  piteous  condition,    thousands  who 
had  joined  your  standard,  or  sought  3'our 
protection.     The  orders  had  been  made 
public ;  the  6ity  was  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation; a  more  affecting  spectacle  of 
woe  I  never  beheld.     The  commanders  in 
chief,    to  whom    the  orders  were  sent, 
'  thouglit  them,  in  all  their  train  of  conse- 
quences, so  complete  a  dereliction  of  our 
interest  in  America,  that  they  had  (no 
doubt  Tram  the  best  and  most  honourable 
motives  1  advised  some   of  the   principal 
men,  who  had  adhered  to  our  cause,  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Congress,  and 
many  hundreds  had  in  consequence  begun 
their  negociations,  and  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  'different  states.     The 
Orders  to  the  army  were  so  peremptory, 
that  even  the  delay  of  four  days  to  receive 
an  answer  to  the  first  dispatch  to  the  Con- 
gress could  not  be  obtained.     In  this  situ- 
ation,  to  expect  that  the  Congress  or  their 
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army  would  Jeave  their  b%h  and  profilAli 
situations,  when  afl  the  fearg  ma  eiav 
tion,  or  dbbious  contest,  were  reinofd^ 
was  not  to  be  imagined ;  much  less  At 
new  converts  would  come  into  tout  etmt^ 
when  the  sad  example  of  othen,  wfaoW 
been  deluded  by  yoor  promne 
them  so  full  in  the  &4^  At  the 
time  it  became  necessary  for  the 
sioners  to  do  something,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive propositions  that  could  be  frsnl 
under  toe  instructions  were,  therefixc,  Ae 
most  probable  to  succeed,  if  not  wftk  iki 
Congress,  at  least  with  tbe  people  tf 
large,  who  would  now  see  they  Ind  at 
longer  any  just  object  for  enduring  ikv 
calamities  of  war,  excepting  tbe  amhiriM 
of  their  leaders. 

The  conunissioners  had  prepared  afadg 
for  the  Congress  in  a  very  dil&reiit  ttjk| 
'  merely  acquainting  them  of  our  arrival  aal 
of  our  powers,  and  with  our  fnendly  dis- 
positions to  promote  a  recoociltatioii,  ■► 
tending  to  have  waited  their  answer ;  brt 
the  unexpected  situation  of  affitirs,  occi> 
sioned  by  those  orders  I  have  mentiooe^ 
which  had  been  concealed  from  us  bdbie 
leaving  England,  though  dated  near  s 
month  before  our  departure,  obliged  m 
to  alter  our  resolution,  and  adopt  the  p» 
positions  that  are  complained  of,  witb  s 
view  of  informing  the  people  at  large  d 
our  fair  and  friendly  dispo>itioos,  and  d 
tlie  utmost  length  to  which  we  thoogk 
ourselves  entitleci  to  go.  For,  bestdo  tli 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  the  coaMoii- 
sioners  knew  that  8,000  of  those  vetena 
troops  were  to  be  sent  off,  and  that  ge» 
ral  CKnton  had  actually  meditat^  Id 
abandon  New  York  also;  nevertbdoi, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  the.  artidei 
complained  of  will  by  no  means  bear  IIr 
construction  which  the  hon.  gentkoa 
endeavours  to  put  upon  them.  He  a«erti 
to  the  House,  and  applies  his  obcsenratta 
to  the  country  gentlemen  in  partiodv, 
that,  after  beginning  the  war  oq  tbe  pra* 
ciple  of  obtaming  a  revenue,  we  arei 
last  come-to  offer  to  pay  all  the  debts  cot* 
tracted  by  the  Americans  in  the  course  i 
it.  Now  I  assert,  the  article  does  b* 
bear  such  a  meaning ;  that  no  foroed  cos> 
struction  of  language  can  vindicate  wA 
an  interpretation ;  that  it  never  was  so  ii^ 
tended,  or  so  understood,  by  an j  pem 
in  America.  The  words  are  genoi^ 
*'  That  we  were  disposed  to  concur  1 
measures  calculated  to  discharge  tbe  deto 
of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  wA 
value  of  the  paper  circulation."    Does  sat 
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^ly  one  see  that  the  consent  of  hit  Ma^ 
ply  would  be  wanting,  upon  a  return  to 
le  ancient  constitution,  to  several  acts 
^ceseary  for  this  purpose,  in  liquidating 
•  p«{>er  money  ?  Can  any  one  be^o  in- 
Nwderate  as  not  to  observe,  that,  what- 
rer  reconciliation  shall  take  place,  this 
r  establishing  the  paper  currency  on 
«pe  certain  footing  must  be  among  the 
ist  measures  to  be  pursued.  A  ceding 
r  the  guit  rents  and  vacant  crown  kmds, 
id  relinquishing  the  port  duties,  and  im- 
wng  others  on  all  foreign  merchandize, 
light  also  be  in  contemplation.  I  can 
laure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  pay* 
lent  of  the  debt  by  this  country  was 
ever  dreamed  of,  although  there  are 
Muy  schemes  whereby  the  credit  of  this 
ountry  might  be  employed  to  assist  the 
olonies,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 
lie  article  being  general,  must  stand  un- 
xceptionable  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
ad  It  is  liable  to  none  oi  the  interpreta- 
ions  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it. 

The  next  article  the  hon.  gentleman 
iads  fault  with,  is  the  proposition  '<  for  a 
eciprocal  deputation  of  an  agent,  or 
igents,  from  the  different  states,  who  shall 
lave  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in 
he  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  or,  if  sent 
rom  Britain,  in  that  case  to  have  a  seat 
ind  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  different 
itates  to  which  they  may  be  sent,  in  order 
x>  attend  to  the  several  interests  of  those 
>y  whom  they  are  deputed."  Upon  this 
Kibject  I  have  only  to  say,  that  from  its 
nature  this,  as  well  as  every  other  agree- 
ment, was  .subject  to  the  approbation  of 
parliament ;  that  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
missioners a  most  eligible  article  for  both 
parties,  if  it  could  have  taken  place.  Many 
pdicious  authors  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
pute have  held,  that  the  Americans  have 
a  right  to  a  representation  in  the  general 
laws  that  are  to  bind  them ;  many  mem- 
bers in  this  ^ouse  have  uttered  the  same 
doctrines,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  hon* 
gentleman  himself.  In  the  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed,  many  important  regu- 
lations in  trade,  and  of  internal,  as  well  as 
external    policy,   must    necessarily    take 

Elace,  which  might  affect  either  party, 
esides  that  of  levying  money.  A  repre- 
sentation by  the  votes  of  freeholders,  in 
the  first  instance,  could  never  be  carried 
into  execution  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  the  impossibility  of  determining  con- 
troverted elections.  The  absolute  choice 
of  the  representative  must  be  determined 
in  the  country  from  which  the  deputation 
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is  sent^  The  numbers  are  so  stnall,  that, 
no  jealousy  could  reasonably  be  created 
aganist  the  interests  of  the  respective 
countries  by  the  privileges  to  be  annexed. 
Much  information  would  be  derived  to 
both.  Many  evils  anight  thereby  be  stop- 
ped in  their  first  progress.  The  situation 
would  be  most  eligible  and  respectable  for^ 
those  who  might  be  chosen.  Is  it  possible, 
if  such  an  establishment  had  existed,  that 
the  several  mistakes  we  have  committed 
respecting  that  distant  country  cou\d  possi- 
bly have  happened  ?  Neither,  indeed,  could 
the  people  m  America  have  been  so  de- 
ludca  in  noany  things  b}'  their  own  dema- 
gogues, concerning  the  dispositions  of  this 
country,  if  men  in  a  public  character  from, 
this  island  could  have  mixed  in  their  de- 
bates, to  expose  the  delusion  at  the  moment, 
or  to  have  transmitted  the  proper  repre- 
sentations here  on  any  real  grievance  that 
might  have  borne  hard  on  the  people. 
Undoubtedly,  this  offer,  like  all  otner  re- 
gulations of  union,  is  liable  to  different 
opinions  ;  for  my  part,  I  believe,  whoever 
considers  the  subject  roost,  will  like  it  best.' 
What  member  is  there  among  us  who 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  an  American  re- 
presentative in  his  place,  arguing  on  the 
means  of  reducing  the  power  of  our  an- 
cient enemy  \  'ni6se  who  would  reject  a 
return  of  the  colonies,  rather  than  admit 
of  such  an.  institution,  know  but  little  of 
the  important  consequences  of  North 
America  in  die  connected  chain  of  the 
British  empire.  The  institution  was  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  well- 
disposed  Americans.  It  was  calculated  to 
remove  their  several  arguments,  that  thej^ 
had  no  share  in  tlie  legislature,  which,  in- 
dependent of  taxation,  might  bind  them^ 
and  to  obviate  their  complaints,  that  their 
petitions  and  remonstrances  had  been  de- 
spised and  neglected.  It  was  believed  by 
the  comipissioners,  as  it  would  prove  in 
fact  to  be,  highly  beneficial  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned.  ^ 

The  next  objection  comes  from  my 
worthy  firiend  below  me,  that  we  had  givei^ 
up  the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  most  es- 
sential part,  by  offering  to  agree,  that  no 
military  force  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
different  colonies,  without  the  consent  of 
their  different  legislatures.  This  was  an 
article  which  we  all  know  the  Congress 
insisted  upon  in  their  several  resolves  and 
representations.  It  appears  strange  to  ma 
to  hear  the  same  gentleman  telling  you,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  Americans  in  not  re« 
turning  to  the  line  of  justice  they  had  s^- 
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ttrsJilj  marked  oat  on  their  breakiof  oot, 
and  in  the  progress  of  this  dispute,  that 
they  cannot  trust  us  aAer  what  has  passed, 
and  yet  to  object  to  the  only  efiectual 
lAeans  of  all  others  to  defeat  that  argu- 
ment. The  commissioners  have  said  to 
them,  t?!at  the  means  of  coercion  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  means  of  redress,  if  any 
unfair  and  oppressive  measures  should  be 
attempted,  Is  left  in  your  own  hands.  The 
sense  of  the  people  alone  will  be  the  means 
by  which  his  Majesty  will  govern  you ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  no  man  ever  mistook  the 
meaning  of  the  article  so  much  as  to  ima- 
gine the  officers  were  not  to  hold  their 
commissions  from  the  King.  There  is  no- 
thing incongruous  in  the  regulation ;  it  is 
the  very  constitution  of  this  country ;  for 
the  king  can  keep  no  troops  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  if,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  military  honours,  attention  was 
given  to  bestow  them  on  the  most  respec- 
table families,  and  the  most  deserving  men 
in  the  several  joommunities,  it  might  prove 
a  means,  of  all  others  the  most  effectual, 
for  removing  any  local  jealousies  that 
might  remain. 

I  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  general 
observations  that  have  been  made.  My 
hon.  friend  has  observed,  that  I  was  very 
languine  in  my  expectations  of  success, 
and  remarks,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
the  means  which  were  attempted  have  fail- 
^  For  my  nort,  I  am  sincerely  sorry ; 
and  yet  I  am  glad  the  attempt  was  made. 
All  men  will  now  confess  the  Americans 
have  a  bad  cause  ;  that  they  have  no  just 
)>bject  to  contend  for,  being  now  united 
With  France  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
reducing  this  country.  All  good  men 
bught  to  join  most  heartily  to  oppose  them. 
if  we  saw  such  an  union '  at  home,  under 
proper  ministers,  I  have  no  doubt  the  sue-* 
cess  of  our  cause  woifld  be  certain.  While 
\re  are  divided,  I  pronounce  with  caution  \ 
It  is  the  state  of  parties  at  home,  which 
makes  me  hesitate,  not  the  want  of  re- 
iources,  or  the  strength  of  the  Americans. 
lOue  set  of  men  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  mismanagement,  another 
want  to  yield  up  aU  that  is  worth  contend- 
ing for,  without  saying  at  what  point  they 
will  make  a  stand  ;  but  my  hopes  of  the 
success  of  the  commission  were  never  so 
aanguine  as  the  hon.  gentleman  states. 
The  House  will  recollect,  that  I  declared, 
in  vay  place,  that  I  believed  the  success 
would  chiefly  depend  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  France.  I  pressed  the  de- 
parture -of  the  commifldionera  again  and 
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again  before  I  was  a  member  of  it  Ii 
you,  that  I  believed,  if  they  bgdoooe 
fied  their  treaty  with  France,  that 
would  not  recede  without  strong 
and  1  am  happy  to  know  that  it  \m 
yet  been  ratitied  in  a  coostitntioatl  m^ 
ner.  Why  the  commissioners  vere  t4 
sent  off  sooner,  is  a  que^ton  tlutt  taedi 
enquiry.  I  am  sure,  no  time  waiioaul 
my  part,  ^ 

My  view  alwap  was,  that  force  iM| 
accompany  the  concession,  and  that  di 
Americans  should  see  a  manly,  detenunel 
spirit  of  perseverance  in  this  country,  ifai' 
they  might  consider  well  between  the  eiilr 
of  war  in  a  dubious  contest,  and  the  ce^ 
tain  advantages  of  immediate  peace  npot 
the   most  honourable  and  advaotageov 
terms.     The  noble  lord  in  my  eye,  tl 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  wrote  i 
letter  to  him  before  my  departure,  et 
pressive  of  those  sentiments,  reeoBUBeai* 
ing  the  regnuenting  the  proviacials  tal 
Canadians,  giviug  them  rank,  hilfpn^ 
and  emoluments.    The  orders  to  sir  fi. 
Clinton,  which  were  shewn  me,  bresM 
a  spirit  of  activity  and  coerdoo.  I  thou^ 
with  the  measures  I  recomiDended,  tie 
army  was  sufficient ;  I  think  so  sdH,  aodi 
am  supported  by  the  opioioos  of  thebal 
officers  on  the  spot.    Instead  of  (hat,  le 
secretly  directed  an  ignominious  reiroi^ 
after  afi  the  preparations  and  expence  l^ 
cessary  for  a  vigorous  campaign  had  bea 
incurred.    Cs.n  it  be  said  with  jistice,  tha 
I  have  failed  in  my  expectatioas,  vha 
every  thing  I  was  made  to  believe,  ml 
which  I  deemed  necessary  for  the  eftct, 
was  disappointed  and  contradicted;  otr, 
concealed  not  only  from  me,  but  (roastlK 
other  commissioners  with  whom  I  bad  tin 
honour  t6  be  joined  ?    If  I  Lad  kncwB 
Philadelphia    had   been   ordered  to  be 
evacuated,  I  would  never  hare  gone.  The 
bther  commissioners  have  often  derkd 
the  sam^B  sentiments.    I  remember  well  tie 
hon.  gentleman  seconded  the  noble  brA 
motion  for  the  Conciliatory  Bills;  itm 
i^hat  he  had  been  long  contending  for,  a 
a  right  and  proper  measure.  Wereie 
afterwards  to  frustrate,  or  impede,  wiat 
^e  on  this  side  had  so  long  sougbt  fir, 
and  approved  when  made  ?    My  spirit  of 
party  connections  does  not  lead  me  totha 
conduct ;  for  notwithstanding  the  critida 
of  the  worthy  gentleman  on  the  mmh 
<'  singular  unanimity/'  I  still  maiotiia  ik 
unanimity  was  singular  on  the  subjecttf 
American  afi^rs. 

ThehoQ*  gendemtti  vbo  ^  H 


kiS)  on  the  Addrm  ^f  Tkanb. 

[jrise  indofged  himieK*  in  seme  other 
irieal  smilef  on  the  che^acterB  of  the 
wr  coumiiflsioBen-:  I  am  obliged  to-him 
the  tendemesa  with  which  he  has 
Ited  me;  after  his  tossing  and  goring 
■lany  ministers,  I  am  sensible  I  am  DOr 
ng  in  fan  hand:  but  I  must  beg  leave 
lay  a  word  for  those  who  are  absent.  I 
ieve  the  hon.  gentleman  takes  the  cha- 
ter  of  the  some  lord  (Carlisle)  at  the 
id  Off  the  commission,  from  news)[>aper 
KirtSy  as  I  once  did.  He  well  knows 
t  nothing  is  so  fallacious.  I  have  such 
opinion  of  his  liberality  and  good  hu- 
ar«  that  in  case  he  knew  that  nobleman 
veil  as  I  doy  he  would  be  as  ready  to 
ract  his  opinions ;  for  a  young  noble- 
n  of  more  worth,  more  honour,  more 
pafQr,  or  greater  aseai  for  the  public  ser- 
ie,  and  the  execution  of  the  trust  com- 
tted  to  him,  I  never  knew.  The  other 
atleman  is  so  well  known  to  every  mem- 
r  of  this  House,  and  hid  reputation  for 
sinesa  so  well  established,  that  it  stands 
ove  my  praise,  or  the  hon.  gentleman's 
Dsurew 

I  win  now  take  notice  of  what  fell  ,from 
other  hon.  gentleman,  who  spoke  most 
pqnently  in  diis  debate  (  Mr.  Fox ) .  He 
Utt  of  the  indignant  treatment  the  com- 
iflsioners  met  with  from  the  Americans, 
id  particularly  points  at  their  behaviour 
line.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  opinion ; 
make  no  such  complaints,  because  I  dis* 
Bguish  widely  between  the  people  of 
jnerica  and  the  Congress,  because  I 
ake  a  just  distinction  between  what  men 
» in  their  political  capacity  and  in  their 
ituraL  The  Congress  seem  to  conduct 
lemselves  with  the  low  cunning  of  an 
bction  jobber ;  their  '  proceedings  are 
ften  calculated  for  the  herd  of  the  peo- 
le,  who  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  impo- 
tions  incident  to  such  a  conduct,  and 
aving  all  the  newspapers  under  their  di- 
ction, they  are  excellent  engines  of  such 
pioble  policy.  The  commissioners  were 
ftcelvcd  at  rhiladelphia  with  all  the  joy 
^hich  a  generous  people  could  express. 
Vhy  were  you  so  long  in  coming  ?  was 
be  universal  cry.  Do  not  abandon  us; 
etain  the  army,  send  them  against  Wash- 

rn,  and  the  afiair  is  over :  10,000  men 
arm  for  you  in  this  province,  and 
[AlOOO  in  the  lower  counties,  the  moment 
ron  (ake  the  field,  and  they  can  get  arms. 
rhe  declaration  was  general ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  if  we  had  been  at  liberty  to 
nave  acted  in  the  field,  our  most  sanguine 
ixpettations  would  hove  been  fulfillefoft    I 
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mixed  with  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail  to  the  first  people  in 
the  place,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  penetrate 
the  human  mind,  I  believe  the  sentiments 
of  reconciliation,  and  a  return  to  the  happy 
state  in  which  diev  formerly  iived,  were 
sincere.  But  gentlemen  say  I  am  of  an 
eager  temper,  and  apt  to  be  deceived.  It 
is  possible ;  I  do  not  pique  myself  on  never 
having  been  Received ;  I  can  only  say,  I 
never  intentionally  deceive.  My  jadg* 
ment,  my  opinions,  may  be  wrong,  but' 
they  are  the  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and 
people  must  receive  them  with  all  those 
grams  of  deduction  for  my  temper,  and 
the  weakness  of  n^  understandings  After 
this  precaution,  I  declare  that  1  firmly 
believe  twio  thirds  of  the  people  of  North 
America  wish  to  return  to  their  ancient 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  surrounding  army,  and -the 
diffidence  they  have  in  our  support,  pre- 
vents that  spirit  firom  breaking  out  in  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  Congress  and  com- 
mittees. We  were  more  employed  to 
restrain  than  encourage  overt  acts,  be« 
cause  we  knew,  under  the  secret  orders, 
that  no  assistance  could  be  eiven  to  such 
efibrts,  which  therefore  could  only*  prove 
ruinous  to  well  affected,  meritorious'  indi- 
viduals. The  hon.  gentleman  founds  his 
ideas  on  what  he  has  remarked  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  respecting  me— -I 
shall  ever  think  such  a  proceeding  totally 
unworthy  of  such  a  body.  Some  gentle- 
men have  praised  it  as  an  excellent  re- 
fined stroke  of  policy,  to  get  rid  of  an  em- 
barrassing question  about  general  Bur- 
goyne's  troops.  I  again  repeat,  1  disdain 
all  that  policy  founded  on  injustice  and 
dishonour ;  the  more  artifice  to  avoid  fair 
dealing,  the  more  detestable  to  me :  it  is 
contemptible  in  private  life— where  the 
dignity  of  a  people  is  concerned,  it  19 
abominable  meanness,  and  must  end  in 
the  destruction  of  those  who  practise  it. 
The  spirit  of  their  enemies  is  raised  by  all 
such  proceedings,  their  own  is  always  de^ 
pressed.  Of  all  the  mean  and  notorious 
breaches  of  public  &ith  which  have  ever 
been  practised,  of  all  the  low  chicane 
which  has  ever  been  used  in  the  depravity 
of  the  eastern  world,  to  avoid  a  solemn 
agreement,  the  different  excuses  ofiered 
by  the  Congress  are  the  most  disgraceful 
to  society.  I  know  the  most  ze^ous  for 
the  cause  of  independence  disapprove  of 
.  them :  but  America  is  governed  now  as  Bug- 
land  was  under  a  mock  parliament  and 
committees  of  inajdr  generals.    I  ^am-  xM 
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oalled  upon  to  say  a  word  on  this  sab- 
ject«  but  I  disdain  disingenuity.  The  ac- 
cusatiop  stated  against  me,  yriih  respect 
to  general  Joseph  Reed,  as  far  as  the 
transaction  pretends  having  authority 
from  me  to  make  tiie  offi^r,  is  false  and 
injurious;  it  is  indeed  very  cautiously 
worded,  and  only  implies  being  done  by 
my  authority.  Thk  I  deny,  and  I  have 
perfect  proof  in  my  possession,  that  Mr. 
Reed  never  understood  any  message  or 
writing  of  mine  as  liable  to  that  construc- 
tion. While  1  say  this,  1  do  not  mean  to 
disavow  I  have  had  transactions  where 
other  means  besides  persuasion  have  been 
used.  It  was  necessary :  in  my  situation 
it-  can  be  no  reproach. 

Those  gentlemen  who  so  much  exult  at 
the  ill  success  of  this  commission,  and 
plume  themselves  so  much  on  their  propo-. 
sitidn  for  conceding  independency  last 
year,  should  consider,  if  one  of  two  events 
had  succeeded,  the  proposers  of  conceding 
American  independency  could  not  have 
appeared  with  equal  ravour  before-  the 
public.  Suppose  that  admiral  Keppel  had 
actually  beaten  M •  D'Orvilliers,  or  suppose 
again,  that  admiral  Byron's  squadron  had 
arrived  in  America  within  the  ordinary 
time  to  have  joined  lord  Howe ;  can  any 
one  doubt  that  his  lordship  would  have 
given  a  better  account  of  D'Estaing  than 
is  now  publbhed  ?  And  yet  this  success, 
and  several  other  matters,  were  quite 
within  the  probability  of  ordinary  events ; 
and  if  any  of  them  had  happened,  1  believe 
this  favourite  topic  of  American  indepen- 
dence would  have  been  dormant  in  our 
days.  Why,  then,  should  we  despond? 
I  am  far  from  thinking  the  matter  despe- 
rate, notwithstanding  I  admit  that  our  mis- 
managements will  render  great  exertions 
necessary.  But  you  must  determine  to 
persevere,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica will  have  reliance  on  you.  The  maxim 
of  dying  in  the  la::>t  ditch,  after  every  exer- 
tion has  been  mude,  is  what  I  avow  to  be 
my  principle. 

The  hon.  baronet,  behind  me,  tells  you, 
that  50,000  Russians  would  not  now  do 
the  business,  and  yet  he  complains  of  the 
conciliatory  propositions  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.  Why,  surely,  if  no  force  could 
do.,  the  business,  there  could  be  no  harm, 
at  least,  in  trying  the  mode  of  concession. 
But,  I  am  far  from  being  of  his  opinion. 
He  says,  the  army  were  all  disgusted  at 
the  Conciliatory  Bil^:  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  says,  their  force  was  insufficient 
tm  conquer  the  enemy.    Jl^s  was  a  little 
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unreasonable  io  the  army,  to  give  ii$ 
harsher  term.  _I  cannot  cootwiict  nkn 
the  hon.  baronet  asserts ;  hot  my  ob6er» 
tions  on  the  army  were  very  differeoL  T^ 
army  was  indeed  disgusted,  but  it  vk  U» 
cause  they  were  not  led  against  the  eneay^ 
then  lying  within  twenty  miles,  whom  dia 
were  confident  they  could  cooquer.  **  LoS 
us  against  the  enemy,"  was  the  paai 
wish  of  soldier  and  officer;  and,  iuiiee^ 
Sir,  to  the  honour  of  the  commaodei  i| 
chief,  who  left  them  at  Philadeiphia,Ia 
proud  to  declare,  there  never  was  so  a* 
cellent,  or  so  well  appointed  aa  araj. 
The  picked  men  for  the  Freocfa  duatR 
were  not  equal,  in  grace  and  coraeliDe8i,li 
the  worst  of  the  ught  infantry.  Sudti 
body  of  chosen  troops,  1  bdieve,  oeis 
were  collected  together ;  aad  yet  we  \m 
seen,  from  various  causes,  what  little  k^ 
nefit  the  nation  has  derived  frooi  tbea:  A 
the  moment  diey  were  confident  of  victay 
they  were  ordered  to  retreat,  and  doof 
all  this  summer,  and  half  .the  autumn,  Ibp 
curring  the  same  expence  io  the  fidd,  Af 
have,' literally,  been  doing  nothing. 

To  determine  what  now  should  be  doac^ 
requires  a  greater  compass  of  iofonulioi 
than  I  can  boast.  To  judge  of  the  mi* 
tioB,  one  should  know  the  state  mSh 
position  of  Holland,  of  the  nortbero  poso^ 
of  Portugal,  the  resources  of  France,  tli 
disposition  and  force  of  Spain,  the  vahon 
resources  of  this  country,  as  well  as  Aa 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  America:  «sk 
these  first  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaintci 
to  pronounce  positively ;  bat  this  I  boi 
for  certain,  that  the  greater  the  eieitiofli 
we  make  ourselves,  the  more  we  shall  be 
respected  by  others ;  and  tha  more  ve» 
siat  ourselves,  the  more  read j  others  wl 
be  to  give  us  their  assistaoce.  The  air 
tion  is  far  richer  at  this  period  than  at  lb 
beginning  of  the  last  war,  and  ourwarlftt 
operations  were  then  much  mor?  extea* 
sive.  I  admit  that  our  public  fundsatt 
now  more  embarrassed ;  but  the  means  • 
taxation  is  also  more  ample  from  the  a- 
creased  wealth  of  the  country.  But  I  i^ 
spair  of  the  present  rainistera  being  abkte 
draw  forth  those  resources:  llieyhatesi 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  «o 
a  series  of  mismanagement  and  nqle^ 
that  they  never  can  recover  the  pw 
good  opinion :  on  the  other  hand,  as  1 1* 
before,  those  men  who  may  succeed  th* 
according  to  my  conception  of  things, «» 
desirous  to  yield  up  all  that  is  ^^rth  «► 
tending  for,  without  any  struggle  w«Of 
of  our  ancient  fiuoe.    Insuchasitiifti^l 
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difficult  how  to  act  or  what  to  wish.  I 
n  clear,  if  we  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the 
igect  with  firmness,  we  had  better  aban* 
Na  it  at  once,  and  make  the  best  terms 
e  can  for  the  miserable  inhabitants  who 
ire  adhered  to  our  cause*  Nothing  less 
lan  25,000  troops,  exclusive  of  those  in 
anada  and  Halifax,  will  prove  sufficient ; 
Sth  that  number  we  may  expect  success ; 
less  number  will  render  the  decision  te- 
lous,  doubtful,  and  hazardous.  Tlie 
&ople  of  the  country,  after  what  has  hap- 
sned,  will  hardly  derive  confidence  from 
smaller  army  to  induce  them  to  join  us. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  acknowledge   our 


toation    to  be  extremely  perilous,  the    were  formed;  the  very  words  of  the  Trea- 


fficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  great ; 
It  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  the 
Me  qualities  of  man,  perseverance,  for- 
tade,  and  love  of  our  country,  shine  in 
leir  greatest  lustre.  Let  us  not  imagine 
lat  those  who  oppose  us  are  without  dif- 
:ultiess  the  contentions  and  sufferings 
nong  the  Americans aregreater than  our 
aagination  can  reach.  'Hiey  would  have 
sen  greater  still,  if  they  had  not  been 
lecked  by  our  bad  conduct.  Those  vdio 
'e  so  pneasy  at  the  reception  the  com- 
Bssioners  received,  should  recollect  the 
|ception  D'Estaing  and  his  sailors  met 
hh  at  Boston.  The  first  was  the  po- 
tical  answer  of  a  body,  whose  interests 
)d  ambition  are  undoubtedly  opposed  to 
lat  of  the  people  they  govern ;  the  other 
as  the  indignant,  spontaneous  passions  of 
ke  people  themselves;  the  House  will 
idge  to  which  of  the  two  most  weight 
lould  be  given.  Before  I  sit  down,  I 
lust  repeat,  that  in  what  I  have  said 
>oat  the  operation  of  our  fleets,  1  do  not 
lean  to  throw  blame  upon  any  military 
leer  whatever ;  but  I  do  blame  adminis- 
ation  for  not  sending  out  admiral  Byron 
>oner ;  they  had  the  intelligence  in  April ; 
e  did  not  sail  till  June.  It  was  clear  that 
le  Toulon  fieet  was  bound  to  some  port 
I  that  continent.  If  therefore  five  or  six 
llips  had  been  immediately  sent  off,  upon 
ich  a  junction  lord  Howe  would  have 
ertainly  been  superior  to  D'Estaing.  But 
am  told  that  the  reason  of  this  delay 
rose  frdm  want  of  stores,  and  that  we 
jere  obliged  to  unreeve  the  running  rig- 
iog  of  the  ships  at  Spithead,  to  fit  out 
dmiral  Byron's  squadron*  If  this  is  true, 
t  is  a  melancholy  tale  indeed,  after  all  our 
oasted  preparations  in  the  beginning  "of 
be  year,  and  the  immense  sums  voted  by 
arliameht,  and  demands  an  enquiry  more 
han  any  other  subject* 


Sir  W»  MeredUk  agreed  with  the  ,hon« 
gentleman,  in  thinking  the  independience 
of  America  an  event  to  be  equally  dreaded 
by  both  countries :  but  feared  it  was  not 
to  be  avoided  while  ministers  spoke  one 
language,  and  held  another.  Some  time 
ago,  a  noble  lord  offered  what  he  called  a 
conciliatory  plan,  by  giving  un  the  ground 
of  the  war-^taxation ;  but  tne  very  day 
after  he  had  moved  his  proposition,  he 
pledged  his  honour  to  a  worthy  country 
gentleman,  that  he  would  revive  taxation 
over  America,  and  tax  them  soundly  the 
moment  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Agree- 
ably to  this  idea,  the  Conciliatory  Bills 


sury  bench  were,  that  the  Bills  would  at 
least  weaken  the  power  and  counteract 
the  views  of  the  American  leaders.  Thus 
the  Bills  were  blasted  before  they  left  these 
walls :  and  it  was  known  that  their  design 
was  not  to  unite  the  Americans  with  Eng- 
land, but  to  break  and  divide  the  Congress 
among  themselves,  and  to  effectuate  that 
division  by  bribery.  TKe  commissioners, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  bad  made  concessions  nearly 
approaching  to  independence ;  he  desired, 
therefore,  to  know  by  whose  authority  th^ 
King  had  been  made  to  depose  himself  in 
that  part  of  his  empire.  He  rejoiced,  at 
length,  to  find  an  acknowledgment,  in  th^ 
speech,  of  the  service  which  the  merchants 
had  done  to  reduce  the  natural  enemies 
of  this  country,  and  expected  that  minis- 
ters would  account  for  their  unexampled 
negligence  in  exposing  them  so  long  de- 
fenceless to  be  a  prey  to  the  American' 
privateers.  He  himself  had  applied  for 
permission,  he  said,  for  them  to  carry  arms 
to  protect  them  in  their  voyages,  which 
the  ministers  denied ;  they  were  afraid  lest 
they  should  fight  the  French  too  soon. 
They  were  also  afraid  of  their  selling  their 
arms,  had  they  been  allowed  them,  to  the 
Americans.  The  Speech  admitted  a  fail- 
ure of  success'  in  all  our  operations ;  that 
failure  must  be  owing  either  to  bad  coun- 
sels, or  bad  conduct.  The  ministers  took 
no  demerit  to  themselves  ;  the  imputation^, 
therefore,  must  fall  on  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  employed  by  them ;  to 
that  imputation  he  never  would  consent, 
and  was  sorry  to'  see  it  conveyed  in  so 
sacred  a  vehicle  as  the  King's  Speech. 

Lord  Norih  began  with*  declaring,  that 
since  he  had  any  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  noble  person  alluded  to  as  having 
an  influence,  had  not  the  least,  directly  or 
indirectly;  so  that  nob)e  lord  (Bute)  was 
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clear  of  all  imputations  of  that  sort  For 
whatever  faults  had  been  committed,  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  made  themselves 
responsible :  but  he  could  not  think  that 
the  removal  of  any  one  man,  or  of  more, 
from  the  minit>trj,  was  of  such  mighty  im- 
portance as  to  prevent  that  unanimity  in 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  which 
was  expedient  at  this  juncture ;  for  if  it 
was  not  speedily  done,  the  kingdom  might 
be  lost.  He  was  not  against  an  enquiry, 
but  this  was  not  precluded  by  the  Address. 
He  accounted  for  the  late  departure  of 
admiral  Byron's  fleet,  by  saymg,  there 
were  informations  which  made  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Toulon  fleet  was  intended  for 
America ;  and  if  so  large  a  fleet  as  Iprd 
Byron's  bad  been  sent  out  before  the  des- 
tination  of  D'Estaing's  had  been  certainly 
'  known,  France  might  have  altered  her 
plan,  and  have  attacked  some  part  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  He  said,  the  Ame- 
ricans had  now  been  offered  every  thing 
,they  could  expect ;  the  terms  were  very 
liberal :  but  to  have  detached  them  from 
their  alliance  with  France,  and  to  have  re- 
united them  to  us,  the  price  was  not  too 
high ;  though  paying  their  debts  was  not 
one  condition,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had 
observed.  With  respect  to  evacuating 
Philadelphia,  it  was  judged  proper  to  di- 
minish the  extent  of  our  lines,  and  to  col- 
lect our  forces  within  narrow  bounds; 
Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  Khode- 
Island  could  not  all  be  covered  at  the 
same  time ;  it  was  therefore  thought  best 
to  station  the  army  at  New- York.  A  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  called  upon  the  mi- 
nistnr,  to  know  what  authority  the  com- 
missioners had  to  give  up  the  sovereignty 
of  this  country  over  America,  and  by  this 
act  to  make  his  Majesty  depose  himself  in 
that  part  of  his  empire.  He  did  not  know 
that  any  such  concession  had  been  made ; 
nothing  had  been  given  up ;  for  the  Ame- 
ricans had  not  accepted  anv  thing.  The 
tyrannical  Congress  had  renised  all  terms; 
but  the  people^  tired  of  their  usurped  go- 
vernment, and  of  their  new  allies,  if  they 
found  themselves  supported  by  vigorous 
exertions  from  Britain,  might  be  re-united 
to  this  country.  It  had  ,been  said,  if  By- 
ron's fleet  bad  arrived  in  time  to  have 
J*oined  lord  Howe,  and  D'Estaing's  flieet 
lad  been  destroyed,  the  American  Cou- 
S ess  would  have  listened  to  terms;  bat 
is  fortunate  circumstance  was  prevented, 
yet  no  one  was  to  blame ;  by  the  usual 
course  of  sailing  he  would  have  been  in 
time^  but  a  storm  separated  bis  fleet,  and 
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prevented  it.  But  the  spirit  ofdn 
nad  shewn  itself  in  the  bravery,  good  j^ 
cipline,  and  zeal  of  its  naUonal  tixto^ 
the  military ;  this  should  animate  m  H 
exert  all  our  powers  with  uDanini^ii 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  cnma.  Ji 
to  the  Dutch,  it  was  their  ioterat  to  li 
our  friends;  the  naajor  part  of  the  peak 
in  Holland  were  so.  AdmiiiistiatioiM 
not  lost  these  ancient  allies  by  any  U 
policy :  the  same  difficulties,  the  uatt^ 
putes,  happened  with  them  at  theb^ 
ning  of  last  war,  and  in  the  warbeH^ 
they  wished  to  profit  as  individoski  bjfb» 
ing  the  common  carriers  at  sea  as  ontti 
powers,  while  others  were  at  war:  tlii# 
casioned  the  seizure  of  their  ships;  t  hi 
to  individuals,  but  not  an  object  fiUfi 
bring  on  a  rupture. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Weddak^ 
said,  he  thought  the  House  ought  t«k 
unanimous  in  prosecuting  the  war  A 
America ;  and  told  a  story  of  the  Gm 
admiral  Blake ;  who,  though  he  Mm 
the  measures  of  the  usurper,  yet  ba 
the  service  of  his  country,  called  hs 
together  before  he  began  an 
and  told  them,  that  however  thej 
differ  in  opimon,  ais  to  the  just 
the  war  they  were  engaged  in,  it  wis 
duty  to  lay  aside  their  opinions,  sod 
nimously  to  fight  the  enemy.  Upoa 
principle  he  thought  the  House 
to  act;  being  engaged  in  a  war,  itwv 
duty  to  support  it. 

Lord  H&we  said  he  should  vote  fir 
Address,  as  it  did  not  preclude  an 
He  wished  for  an  enquiry;  but 
it  improper  to  be  mentioned  ia  the 
dress.    If  any  gentleman  moved  fa 
enauir}^  he  would  second  the  motioa. 

General  Butvotftie  expressed  how  i 
he  had  wished  to  find  an  excwe  t 
own  mind,  for  remaining  silent  oa 
day ;  that  he  believed  few  persons  savl 
ofler  himself  to  the  Speaker's  call, 
out  feeling,  in  their  candour,  for  the 
liarity  of  his  situation;  that  in    ~ 
consideration,  he  could  take  no 
part  that  did  not  subject  him  to 
from  various  quarters ;  that  in 
he  had  to  expect  the  full  ve 
men  in  power,  to  complete  the 
they  had  begun,  if  he  took  partJ 
their  measures,  and  at  the  same  r 
was  compelled  by  his  conscience 
support  tnem.    He  saw  his  country 
every  symptom  of  immediate 
Her  struffgles,  if  such  in  their 
they  cotua  be  called,  appeared  tb 
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bniggles  foi^  fezistence.    In  syoh  a  crista, 
t  ^ould  hold  Iiixnself  unworthy  the  name 
fan  EDglishman,  if  he  suiScfea  any  con- 
ider^ion  to  interfere  with  liis.  duty,  and 
id  Qot  set  at  nought  enmity  abroad  and 
ajDiity  at  hoaie^  though  it  were  the  bit- 
Brest  and  most  active  of  all,  enmity  of  bad 
len  against  those  they  have  injured.  That 
is  concurrence  in  the  proposed  Amende 
lent  was  unavoidable,  because  it  went  to 
nquiry;  that  two  gentlemen  had  parti- 
ulariaed  the  miscarriage  of  the  northern 
xpedijtion,  in  which  he  was  the  unhappy 
rincipal  actor ;  that  be  was,  as  last  yeuCi 
Dxiously  solicitous  to  bring  that  matter  to 
parliamentary    inquest,    not  meaning 
kereby  to  preclude  his  accusers,  if  aay 
Bch  there  were,  of  a  further  trial  of  him 
y  a  court  martial ;  that  he  called  upon 
Eiose  gentlemen  to  use  their  endeavours 
a  obtain  that  enquiry.   He  believed  there 
ras  not  an  officer  whphad  served  in  Ame- 
ica,  that  did  not  eoually  wish  for  inquiry 
Mo  the  conduct  ot  the  war.    The  great 
pring  upon  which  the  salvation  of  this 
xmntry  must  depend,  was  confidence  in 
;overnment — and  where  were  we  tQ  look 
or  it  I  Was  it  to  be  found  among  the  old 
Ad  natural  allies  of  this  country  abroad  ? 
^  utnoiost  comfort  that  the  noble  lord 
Korth)  had  been  able  to  afford  us  in  this 
ikint,  was,  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
itraoge  the  old  alh'es  of  this  country.  Had 
ft  any  reason  to^hope,  tliat  we  had  a  single 
riendly  port  from  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Utic  ?  Even  Portugal,  so  often  saved  by 
or  arms,  so  constantly  fostered  by  our 
ommercial  treaties,  the  very  child  of  our 
enerosity,  forsakes  us  io  our  need,  and 
lakes  her  contempt  an  excuse  for  her  in- 
ratitude  1  Was  he  mistaken  in  supposing 
IP  had  not  one  ally  i  He  should  be  happy 
)   be    undeceived.     In   opening  a  wac 
gainst   the    whole  force  of  the  family 
ompact,  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of 
tpHand,  the  information  that  we  had  ^ 
txa  and  well  digested    treaty  with  the 
vans  of  Russia  and  Berlin,  would  tend 
I  draw  a  willing  tribute  from  the  public 
urse,  and  better  at&ust  our  supplies,  than 
egotiations  between  the  Treasury   and 
)e  India   House,  for  montlis  together, 
^ut  if  we  had  no  confidence  among  our 
'1d  natural  allies,  had  we  the  respect  of 
^^  enemies  I   He  need  only  refer  to  th& 
^^ript  of  the  French  ambassador,  for  an 
^ttU  unheard-of  in  any  former  age ;  to 
^V  trentment  shewn  by  the  Congress  to 
^le  commissiooers ;   and  lastly,  to  their 
''Vly  concernixig  .the  ratifi^M^ion  of  the 
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Saratdga  conventions    He  vTQuld  join  with 
the  heaviest  reproaches  that  could  be  cast 
on  the  Congress,  for  such  a  violation  of 
public  faith  ;    but  the  instance,   with  'all 
the  ignominy  that  attends  it  on  their  part, 
will  also  mark  our  humiliation  ;  for,  now- 
ever  devoid  the  Congress  might  be  of  prin-' 
ciple,  their  common  policy   would  hav^ 
'  been  our  security  against  such  proceeding, 
had  we  not  been  sunk  in  their  judgment, 
as  in  that  of  all  the  world,  below  the  consi* 
deration  of  respect  or  spirit.    If  we  had 
neither  respect  with  our  allies,  nor  with 
our  enemies^  had  we  confidence  at  home  i 
Where  wait  that  inspiration  which  in  the 
last  war  attended  our  fleets  and  armies  i 
It  is  lost  in  the  observation,  to   which 
the  military  cannot  be  more  blind  than 
other  men,  that  instead   of  union    and 
sound  direction,  our  government  was  be- 
come a  compound  of  incongruities.    He 
concluded  by  observing,  that  to  consider 
the  ^}ecch  from  the  throne  ^  the  speech 
of  the  minister,  was  so  old  a  parliamentary 
doctrine,  that  he  believed  no  person  would 
be  hardy  enough  to  dispute  it ;   but  that 
there  were  other  places  where  it  was  th^ 
practice  to  represent  a  disagreement  of 
opinion  with  the  servants  pf  the  crown,  as  ' 
a  disrespect  to  the  King  \   that  duty  and 
attachment  to  the  King  were  at  the  heart 
of  every   good  subject;    and,  added  to 
those   feelings   in    his  breast,   there  was 
moreover  a  deep  impression  of  obligation 
for  the  great  favours  that  bad  been  be- 
stowed upon  him;    that  a  noble  lord  had, 
upon    a    former  occasion,    recapitulated 
,  those  favours,  and  possibly  might  do  so 
again ;  but   that,    however    highly   they 
might  be  stated,  his  gratitude  would  ac- 
company them :   that  under  these  impres- 
sions, it  became  indispensably  necessary 
for  him  to  declare  them  in  that  House ; 
because,  bj^  the  management  of  power,  by 
a  sort  of  ministerial  spell,  he  was  precluded 
from    professing  his   duty    in  the  royal 
pr^ence.  ■ 

I-ord  G-  Germain^  in  answer  to  the  ce- 
neral,  took  occasion  to  state  his  preclu- 
sion fro^  court  as  a  matter  of  course 
pending  an  enquiry ;  and  remarked,  tliat 
the  general  had  no  great  cause  to  com- 
plain of  intentional  hard  treatment,  as  au 
order  which  had  been  sent  hiip  to  re- 
turn to  his  post  when  his  health  would 
permit,  had  not  been  enforced,  notwith- 
standing he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
He  had  not  seen  the  letter,  nor  the  an- 
swer, but  he  understood  it  was  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  having  received  it* 
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Colonel  Barri  recapitulated  the  heads 
of  the  several  arguments  which  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  supported  the  Address  had 
used,   to  prove  that  our  abDities  were 
equal  to  our  reseutments ;  that  our  re- 
sources were  immense ;  that  the  Congress 
were    tyrants,   and    were    obeyed    only 
through  fear ;  that  the  people  of  America 
I  who  acknowledged  their  power  had  done 
«o,  not  from  motives  of  good-will,  but  to 
avoid  punishment ;   that  they  universally 
hated  the  French,  though  come  to  protect 
them ;  that  with  such  an  augmentation  as 
we  could  setid  out  in  the  spring,  we  should 
Dot  only  be  able  to  retain  what  we  were 
already  in  possession  of,  but  to  carry  on 
an  oftensive  war,  and  make  fresh  con- 
quests; and  that,  divided  among   them- 
selves, dissatisfied  with  their  governors, 
and  jealous  of  their  new  allies,  the  repos- 
sessing of  America  was  still  practicable. 
These  assertions,   however  plausibly  or 
confidently  urged,  were  many  of  them 
doubtful,  and  others  were  known  to  be 
exaggerated  or  ill-founded.    The  speech 
from  the  throne  held  no  such  language ; 
the  two  ministers  present  were  tired  of  re- 
sorting to  such  arguments,  and  they  were 
ashamed  any  more  to  repeat  them^^— He 
remarked  on  the  ambiguous  information 
conveyed  to  parliament  in   the  Speech, 
**  that   the  great    armaments    d  other 
powers,  however  friendly  and  sincere  their 
professions,  must  necessarily  engase  their 
attention;''  that,  if  this  information  did 
sot  amount  to  a  direct  proof  of  the  hos- 
tile disposition  of  Spain,  it  was  sufficient 
to  alarm  parliament,  when  it  was  coupled 
with  the  additional  circumstance  of  the 
actual    engagements   subsisting  between 
the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. — 
The  noble  lord  (North J  had  spoken,  he 
■aid)  upon  ever^  subject  out  what  was  pro- 
perly tne  question  before  the  House.    He 
liad  mejitioned  the  evacuation  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  engagement  off  Brest;  the 
failure  of  admiral  Byron;   and  the  bad 
success  of  our  admirals  and  generals ;  but 
on  the  strength  of  our  enemies,  and  our 
ability  to^contend  with  them,  he  had  been 
totally  sil^ent.    Our  fleets  and  armies  on 
the  opening  of  every  session  were  to  per- 
form wanders;  but  now  they  were  only 
mentioned  in  the  Speech  to  pass  an  ob- 
lique censure  upon  those  who  commanded 
them,  .i,f^r  Uie  efforts  made  had  not  been 
attended  with  the  success  which  the  vigour 
of  the  exertions  seemed    to   promise.'' 
What  seaman  or  soldier  after  this  would 
trust  bis  honour  or  regutaliooi  not  to  the 
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fortune  of  war,  but  u  a  mere  scape^oic^ 
to  answer  lor  the  crimes  and  fbltiea  ofmei 
every  way  inadequate  to  fill  the  iinportaat 
stations  in  whidi  they  are  placed  ?  Whtf 
man  of  humanity  would  embark  m  the 
barbarous  plan  lately  adopted  for  canying 
on  the  war  in  America-?  Who  would  not 
fly  from  such  a  service  with  horror,  aad 
hold  in  abhorrence  the  authors  and  ad- 
visers of  it  f"— He  then  proceeded  to  take 
a  view  of  the  measures  that  had  been  par- 
sued,  and  of  those  which  he  had  advise^ 
and  which  had  been  neslected;  be  in- 
stanced in  particular  the  disfeeaEd  shewn 
to  the  sugar  blands,  though  he  had  pre- 
dicted hterally  what  had  since  happened^ 
and  pressed  frequently  upon  miLl^terB  ts 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  their  protec- 
tion and  security.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  Dominica,  one  of  our  msrt 
valuable  islands,  had  already  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  there  was 
ereat  reason  to  fear  for  some  of  the  rest 
He  contrasted  the  loss  of  Dommica  widi 
the  capture  of  Miquelon  and  St«  Pierre ; 
and  enumerated  the  particolars  of  thii 
glorious  conquest,  in  which  he  took  notice 
of  the  oil,  blubber,  salt  fish,  crartouch-bexei^ 
and  173  muskets,  mentioned  in  the  Lsa- 
don  Gazette.— -He  particularij  adverted 
to  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  millitia.  <<  If  France  » lei^ued 
with  America,  and  Spain  should  unite  wiiii 
both.  What  of  that!  have  we  not  anu- 
litia  ?  If  our  dependencies  in  the  East  aad 
West  Indies  are  attacked,  have  we  not  a 
militia!"  and  for  our  home  defence  his 
lordship  placed  bis  whole  confidence  in 
the  militia.  Besides,  he  had  almost  fisr- 
got,  he  said,  that  the  noble  lord  ws 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  CiaoK 
Ports  were  so  many  towns  entrasted  wdl 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  his  lordships 
happily  for  Great  Britain,  filled  the  im- 
portant post  of  directing  that  mode  of 
antient  defence,  and  there  was  Httle  doubt 
but  his  lordship,  on  the  9une  generaai 
motives  which  induced  him  to  accept  of  the 
trust,  would  take  care  to  see  it  mithfiiBr 
and  effectually  executed.  What,  thc»,  hsa 
the  kingdom  or  empire  to  dread  ?  ThesB- 
litia  could  defend  it  fi'om  all  bostSe  attacks 
on  land,  and  the  lord  ward»>  would  pso- 
tect  it  from  all  hostile  attacks  b j  wm  fit 
concluded  with  some  strictures  on  die  storr 
told  by  the  Attorney  GeneraL  He  si- 
lowed,  that  when  men  embarked  in  a  caah 
mand,  and  accepted  oi  a  service  with  aB 
its  annexed  oonditions,  they  were  bonad 
by  the  reasoning  of  Blake;  but  that  he 
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IS  satisfied  thai  Blake,  as  a  citizen  and  1 
smber  of  that  Houset  in  his  senatorial 
aracter  would  ffladlj  have  contributed 
pull  doim  the  form  of  government  and 
urpation  under  which  he  fought  as  a 
anuni.  r 

Mr.  Bigby  observed,  that  the  right  hon. 
ntleman  whohad  moved  the  Amendment, 
uned  it  on  a  supposed  distinction  that 
merica  could  be  aetached  from  her  en« 
igements  with  France;  or  if  not,  by 
iasing  to  prosecute  the  war  in  that 
Nintiy,  the  colonies  might  be  itiduced  to 
neutral  part.  Such  a  supposition  asto- 
shed  him,  as  almost  every  person  who 
^ke  in  fiivour  of  the  Amenament  con- 
uded,  that  so  far  as  the  present  cause  of 
larrel  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
in  could  be  supposed  to  operate,  the 
mted  States  woula  never  relmquish  their 
^gSLgemetiiB  with  the  court  of  Versailles : 
lev  were  therefore  to  be  considered,  he 
lid,  as  one  enemy.  This  he  declared  was 
le  result  of  his  own  deliberate  judja;n)ent, 
ithout  the  least  bias  to  any  administra- 
on ;  for  whatever  side  of  the  House  was 
I  power,  he  was  determined  never  to 
lake  a  surrender  of  his  understanding  to 
ny  set  of  men.  The  Address  moved 
ras,  to  usual,  a  reply  to,  and  approbation 
f  the  King's  Speech :  a  negative  on  the 
•resent  occasion  would  amount  to  a  direct 
efusal  of  supporting  his  Majesty  against 
is  open  ana  declared  enemies.  On  this 
arrow  ground  the  question  then  stood ; 
Whether  France  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  re- 
isted  in  her  perfidious  attacks  on  the  in- 
erests  and  honour  of  this  country  ?  For 
lis  part,  he  could  not  conceive  the  neces- 
ity  of  a  previous  enquiry.  Tlie  passage 
ithe  Speech  so  invidiously  commented 
n,  imported  no  censure  upon  any  person : 
t  is  said,  and  said  trulr»  that  our  suc- 
esses  had  not  answered  our  wishes :  but 
hat  no  more  implied  censure  than  the 
[isappointments  which  the  events  of  war 
rere  subject  to.  He  was  not  very  fond  of 
inquiries,  unless  there  was  an  absolute  oc- 
asion  for  them,  but  he  acknowledged 
bat  he  should  be  extr^nely  pleased  to 
lave  the  affiur  of  Saratoga  fully  examined, 
hat  the  blame  might  be  fixed  where  it 
Might  to  rest. 

At  two  in  the  morning  the  House  d^ 
Aded  on  the  Amendment : 

Tellers. 

r««.    CMcThoiaasTowDsbeBd  1   ^^ 
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So  it  passed  in  the  negative*     AAer 
which  the  Address  was  agreed  to* 

Nov.  27.    On  the  report  of  Uie  Address 
being  brousht  up, 

Sir  P.  J,  Cierke  contended  for  tha 
Amendment  proposed  the  day  before. 
He  thought  it  highly  improper  to  pay 
compliments  to  the  throne,  at  a  time  of 
public  calamity,  when  the  safety  of  the 
Kingdom  was  manifestly  at  stake,  and 
every  hour  was  pregnant  with  some  new 
instance  of  the  incapacity  of  the  present 
ministers.  It  appeared  to  him  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  nation  to  promise  his  Ma- 
jesty the  effectual  support  of  that  House^ 
in  measures  destruetive  of  his  dominionSi 
and  for  continuing  in  office  men  who  were 
resolved  to  adhere  to  the  same  ruinous 
plans  that  had  brought  us  into  our  present 
alarming  situation.  . 

Mr.  Adam  begged  leave  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  had  passed 
on  the  former  evenmg.  He  then  said* 
that  an  hon.  gentleman  (sir  W.  Meredith  i 
had  asserted  Uiat  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had 
passed  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the 
House,  though  there  had  been  no  opposi- 
tion to  them,  and  that  the  reluctant  coun- 
tenances of  every  person  present  had 
shewn  the  ill-will  they  bore  to  that  mea« 
sure.  Mr.  Adam  said,  it  was  not  bis  bu- 
siness to  decide  how  far  the  Housey  which 
had  consented  to  that  measure,  nenu  can* 
with  apparent  reluctance,  had  consented 
with  singular  unanimity  or  no.  He  only 
wished  to  put  in  a  word  for  himself. 
That  if  he  was  not  the  only  person,  he 
was  the  first  person  that  gave  his  opi« 
nion  against  those  Bills.  That  havmg 
done  what  he  thousfat  his  duty  in  deliver- 
ing that  opinion,  ne  did  not  think  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  carrymg  his 
opposition  farther.  He  therefore  jivoided 
sayine  No,  upon  the  questi<m  hemg 
called,  as  he  thought  an  individual  ought 
to  acquiesce  after  having  jg;iven  his  opinion, 
where  that  opinion  was  single,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  acted  a  proper  part,  if  he 
had  prevented  that  vote  from  going  to 
America  with  all  the  force  ofnemine  cos- 
tradtcente  attached  to  it.  That  he  must 
take  the  liberty  of  telling  the  House,  that 
his  predictions  with  respect  to  the  efiect 
of  those  Bills  had  been  fiilfilled ;  that  the 
ministers,  after  having  debased  their 
country  by  mean  concession,  had  reaped 
no  advantage  whatever  from  that  measure* 
He  said,  that  nobody  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  resources  of'^this  country  than  he 
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ances  for  the  destruction  of  this  country,  | 
nrhicli  has  cherished  them  with  so  liberal  | 
a  hand.     By  the  propositions  of  the  com- 
hiissioners  they   must    acknowledge   the 
same  king,  and  unite  in  the  same  interests 
with   Britain.      They  must  consequently 
maintain  the  same  allegiance,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  laws  for  treason  against  his  Ma- 
jesty.    It  id  true,  the  offers  are  very  ex- 
tensive; but  such  ds  think 'them  too  ex- 
tensive, must  blame'  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  brought  our  affairs  to  so  despe- 
rate a  crisis,  knd  not  the  commissioners, 
who  were  brought  to  propose,   at  once, 
the   utmost    terms   which    they   thought 
themselves  entitled  to  offer,  as  the  only 
probable  chance  of  succeeding;  and  the 
issue  proved,  that  the  commissioners  did 
not  exceed  the  length  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  for  obtaining  the  object  in  view  ; 
for  in  fact,  the  ruling  power  in  America 
has  rejected  these  overtures  as  insufficient, 
and  consequently  no  harm  can  be  alleged 
to  have  arisen  on  that  account.     Those 
.    who  consider  the  terms  as  too  extensive, 
or  who  think  that  less  ought  to  have  been 
offered  at  first,  should  know  exactly  the  si- 
tuation in  which  the  commissioners  found 
themselves  at    the   time  of  propounding 
them,  before  they  can  judge  of  their  con- 
duct in  that  respect.     They  left  England 
with  a  full  belief,  that  the  great  military 
force  in  America  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  concessions  they  had  to  make.     In- 
fclead  of  any  movement  from  the  army,  to 
jgrve  weight  and  consequence  to  the  terms 
of  conciliation,  orders  had  been  sent  to 
abandon  Philadelphia,  and  to  leave,  in  the 
roost  piteous   condition,    thousands   who 
had  joined  your  standard,  or  sought  3'our 
protection.     The  orders  had  been  made 
public ;  the  dity  was  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation; a  more  affecting  spectacle  of 
woe  I  never  beheld.     The  commanders  in 
.  chief,    to  whom    the  orders  were  sent, 
thought  them,  in  all  their  train  of  conse- 
quences, so  complete  a  dereliction  of  our 
interest  in  America,  that  they  had  (no 
doubt  from  the  best  and  most  honouraole 
xnotives  i  advised  some   of  the   principal 
imen,  wno  had  adhered  to  our  cause,  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Congress,  and 
roany  hundreds  had  in  consequence  begun 
their  negociations,  and  (aken  the  oaths  of 
allegfance  to  the  'different  states.    The 
Orders  to  the  army  were  so  peremptory, 
that  even  the  delay  of  four  days  to  receive 
an  answer  to  the  first  dispatch  to  the  Con- 
gress could  not  be  obtained.     In  this  situ- 
ation,  to  expect  that  the  Congress  or  their 
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army  would  Jeave  their  high  and  proGlMt 
situations,  when  all  the  fears  from 
tion,  or  ddbious  contest,  were  ren 
was  not  to  be  imagined ;  much  less  tkA 
new  converts  would  come  into  your  cuttf 
when  the  sad  example  of  others,  who  lal 
been  deluded  by  your  pronoises, 
them  so  full  in  the  face.  At  the 
time  it  became  necessary  for  the 
sioners  to  do  something,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive propositions  that  could  be  tnaoA 
under  toe  instructions  were,  therefore,  the 
most  probable  to  succeed,  if  not  with  thi 
Congress,  at  least  with  the  people  it 
large,  who  would  now  see  they  had  aft 
longer  any  just  object  for  enduring  the 
calamities  of  war,  excepting  the  ambftJBi 
of  their  leaders. 

The  commissioners  had  prepared  a  letter 
for  the  Congress  in  a  very  dt&reist  st3fie, 
>  merely  acquainting  them  of  our  arrival  sad 
of  our  powers,  and  with  our  friendly  &- 
positions  to  promote  a  reconcillatioo,  in- 
tending to  have  waited  their  answer ;  bat 
the  unexpected  situation  of  afiairs,  occa- 
sioned by  those  orders  t  have  mentioaeil, 
which  had  been  concealed  from  us  befoe 
leaving  England,  though  dated  near  a 
month  before  our  departure,  obliged  ai 
to  alter  our  resolution,  and  adopt  ne  pia- 
positions  that  are  complained  of«  with  a 
view  of  informing  the  people  at  krge  of 
our  fair  and  friendly  dispo>itions,  and  of 
the  utmost  length  to  which  we  thoogte 
ourselves  entitled  to  go.  For,  besides  tbe 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  the  coraoik- 
sioners  knew  that  8,000  of  those  vetciaa 
troops  were  to  be  sent  off,  and  that  geae- 
ral  Clinton  had  actually  meditated  ts 
abandon  New  York  also;  neverthelcKi 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  the.  artidei 
complained  of  will  by  no  means  hear  tie 
construction  which  the  hon.  c. 
endeavours  to  put  upon  them.  He 
to  the  House,  and  applies  his  obs^ervatiaa 
to  the  country  gentlemen  in  particaiv, 
that,  after  beginning  the  war  on  the  prio- 
ciple  of  obtaming  a  revenue,  we  are  M 
last  come^to  ofier  to  pay  all  the  debts  caa- 
tracted  by  the  Americans  in  the  coune  d 
it.  Now  I  assert,  the  article  does  ant 
bear  such  a  meaning ;  that  no  forced 
struction  of  language  can  vindicate 
an  interpretation ;  that  it  never  was  90  in- 
tended, or  so  understood,  by  any 
in  America.  The  words  are  g 
"  That  we  were  disposed  to  concur  is 
measures  calculated  to  discharge  the  defati 
of  America,  and  to  raise  the  cxedaX  wobA 
value  of  the  paper  circulstioo."    Does  asC 
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|ery  one  ses  that  the  consent  of  his  Ma- 
pity  would  be  wanting,  upon  a  return  to 
^  ancient  constitution,  to  several  acts 
iecKBsary  for  this  purpose,  in  h'quidating 
^  paper  money  ?  Can  any  one  be^o  in- 
lOosiderate  as  not  to  observe,  that,  what- 
prer  reconciliation  shall  take  place,  this 
(  establishing  the  paper  currency  on 
qspe  certain  footing  must  be  among  the 
rn»t  measures  to  be  pursued.  A  ceding 
£  the  quit  rents  and  vacant  prown  kmds, 
itkd  relinquishing  the  port  duties,  and  im- 
K>&ing  others  on  all  foreign  merchandize, 
night  also  be  in  contemplation.  I  can 
laaure  the  hon.  gentleman  tliat  the  pay- 
neat  of  the  debt  by  this  country  was 
lever  dreamed  of,  although  there  are 
BUtny  achemes  whereby  the  credit  of  this 
country  might  be  employed  to  assist  the 
Monies,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both* 
The  article  being  general,  must  stand  un- 
exceptionable to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
and  It  is  liable  to  none  oi  the  interpreta- 
tions attempted  to  be  put  upon  it. 

11)6  next  article  the  hon.  gentleman 
finds  fault  with,  is  the  proposition  '*  for  a 
reciprocal    deputation    of   an   agent,   or 
agents,  from  the  different  states,  who  shall 
bave  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain;  or,  if  sent 
from  Britain,  in  that  case  to  have  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  different 
states  to  which  they  may  be  sent,  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  several  interests  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  deputed.'^     Upon  this 
aubject  I  have  only  to  say,  that  from  its 
nature  this,  as  well  as  every  other  agree- 
ment^ was  .subject  to  the  approbation  of 
parliament ;  that  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
niissioners  a  most  eligible  article  for  both 
parties,  if  it  could  have  taken  place.  Many 
judicious  authors  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
pute have  held,  that  the  Americans  have 
a  right  to  a  representation  in  the  general 
laws  that  are  to  bind  them ;  many  mem- 
bers in  this  House  have  uttered  the  same 
doctrines,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  hon% 
gentleman  himself.    In  the  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed,  many  important  regu- 
lations in  trade,  and  of  internal,  as  well  as 
external    policy,   must    necessarily    take 
place,  which  might  affect  either  party, 
besides  that  of  levying  money.     A  repre- 
sentation by  the  votes  of  freeholders,  in 
the  first  instance,  could  never  be  carried 
into  execution  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  the  impossibility  of  determining  con- 
troverted elections.    The  absolute  choice 
of  the  representative  must  be  determined 
in  the  country  from  which  the  deputation 


is  sent^  The  numbers  are  so  small,  that, 
no  jealousy  could  reasonably  l)e  created 
agamst  the  interests  of  the  respective 
countries  by  the  privileges  to  be  annexed. 
Much  information  would  be  derived  to 
both.  Many  evils  noiight  thereby  be  stop- 
ped in  their  first  progress.  The  situation, 
would  be  most  ehgible  and  respectable  for^ 
those  who  might  be  chosen.  Is  it  possible, 
if  such  an  establishment  had  existed,  that 
the  several  mistakes  we  have  committed 
respecting  that  distant  country  cou\d  possi- 
bly have  happened  ?  Neither,  indeed,  could 
the  people  m  America  have  been  so  de- 
ludcid  in  many  things  by  their  own  dema- 
gogues, concerning  the  dispositions  of  this 
country,  if  men  in  a  public  character  from, 
this  island  could  have  mixed  in  their  de- 
bates, to  expose  the  delusion  at  the  moment, 
or  to  have  transmitted  the  proper  repre- 
sentations here  on  any  real  grievance  that 
might  have  borne  hard  on  the  people. 
Undoubtedlvy  this  offer,  like  all  otner  re- 
gulations of  union,  is  liable  to  different 
opinions  ;  for  my  part,  I  believe,  whoever 
considers  the  subject  most,  will  like  it  best.' 
What  member  is  there  among  us  who 
would  not  reioice  to  see  an  American  re- 
presentative in  his  place,  arguing  on  the 
means  of  reducing  the  power  of  our  an- 
cient enemy  I  Tli6se  who  would  reject  a 
return  of  the  colonies,  rather  than  admit 
of  such  an.  institution,  know  but  little  of 
the  important  consequences  of  North 
America  in  the  connected  chain  of  the 
British  empire.  The  institution  was  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  well- 
disposed  Americans.  It  was  calculated  to 
remove  their  sever^  arguments,  that  the)^ 
had  no  share  in  the  legislature,  which,  in- 
dependent of  taxation,  might  bind  theni^ 
and  to  obviate  their  complaints,  that  their 
petitions  and  remonstrances  had  been  de- 
spised and  neglected.  It  was  believed  by 
the  comipissioners,  as  it  would  prove  in 
fact  to  be,  highly  beneficial  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned.  ^ 

The  next  objection  comes  from  my 
worthy  friend  below  me,  that  we  had  givei^ 
up  the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  most  es- 
sential part,  by  offering  to  agree,  tliat  no 
military  force  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
different  colonies,  without  the  consent  of 
their  different  legislatures.  This  was  ^n 
article  which  we  all  know  the  Congress 
insisted  upon  in  their  several  resolves  and 
representations.  It  appears  strange  to  me 
to  hear  the  same  gentleman  telling  you,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  Americans  in  not  re- 
turning to  the  line  of  justice  they  had  se.- 
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ances  for  the  destruction  of  this  country,  | 
nrhicli  has  cheri.shed  them  with  so  liberal 


a  hand.     By  the  propositions  of  the  com- 
missioners they   must    acknowledge   the 
same  king,  and  unite  in  the  same  interests 
with    Britain.     They  must  consequently 
maintain  the  same  allegiance,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  laws  for  treason  against  his  Ma- 
jesty.    It  i4  true,  the  offers  are  very  ex- 
tensive; but  such  as  think 'them  too  ex- 
tensive, must  blame  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  brought  our  affairs  to  so  despe- 
rate a  crisis,  knd  not  the  commissioners, 
who  were  brought  to  pr5pose,   at  once, 
the  utmost    terms  which    they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  offer,  as  the  only 
probable  chance  of  succeeding ;  and  the 
issue  proved,  that  the  commissioners  did 
not  exceed  the  length  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  for  obtaining  the  object  in  view  ; 
for  in  fact,  the  ruling  power  in  America 
has  rejected  these  overtures  as  insufficient, 
and  consequently  no  harm  can  be  alleged 
to  have  arisen  on  that  account.     Those 
.    who  consider  the  terms  as  too  extensive, 
or  who  think  that  less  ought  to  have  been 
ofilbred  at  first,  should  know  exactly  the  si- 
tuation in  which  the  commissioners  found 
themselves  at    the   time  of  propounding 
them,  before  they  can  judge  of  their  con- 
duct in  that  respect.     They  left  England 
with  a  full  belief,  that  the  great  military 
force  in  America  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  concessions  they  had  to  make.     In- 
stead of  any  movement  from  tlie  army,  to 
jgrve  weight  and  consequence  to  the  terms 
of  conciliation,  orders  had  been  sent  to 
abandon  Philadelphia,  and  to  leave,  in  the 
most  piteous  condition,    thousands   who 
had  joined  your  standard,  or  sought  3'our 
protection.     The  orders  had  been  made 
public ;  the  thy  was  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation; a  more  affecting  spectacle  of 
woe  I  never  beheld.     The  commanders  in 
.  chief,    to  whom    the  orders  were  sent, 
'thought  them,  in  all  their  train  of  conse- 
quences, so  complete  a  dereliction  of  our 
interest  in  America,  that  they  had  Tno 
doubt  Trom  the  best  and  most  honourable 
motives  i  advised  some   of  the   principal 
men,  wno  had  adhered  to  our  cause,  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Congress,  and 
many  hundreds  had  in  consequence  begun 
their  negociations,  and  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegfance  to  the  'different  states.     The 
Orders  to  the  army  were  so  peremptory, 
that  even  the  delay  of  four  days  to  receive 
an  answer  to  the  first  dispatch  to  the  Con- 
gress could  not  be  obtained.     In  this  situ- 
Ation,  to  expect  that  the  Congress  or  their 
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army  would  Jeave  their  high  and  _ 
situations,  when  all  the  fears  from 
tion,  or  ddbious  contest,  were 
was  not  to  be  imagined;  much  leas  t&it 
new  converts  would  come  into  your  caoK^ 
when  the  sad  example  of  others^  who  hat 
been  deluded  by  your  promises,  stand 
them  so  full  in  the  face.  At  the  sme 
time  it  became  necessary  for  the  ecnDn» 
sioners  to  do  something,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive propositions  that  could  be  framed 
under  toe  instructions  were,  therefore,  the 
most  probable  to  succeed,  if  not  witli  te 
Congress,'  at  least  with  the  people  tf 
large,  who  would  now  see  tbey  bad  aa 
longer  any  just  object  for  endaring  tfe 
calamities  of  war,  excepting  the 
of  their  leaders. 

The  commissioners  had  prepared  a 
for  the  Congress  in  a  very  di&rent  stjle, 
>  merely  acquainting  them  of  our  arrival  aad 
of  our  powers,  and  with  our  friendly  &- 
positions  to  promote  a  reconciliatioa,  ki- 
tending  to  have  waited  their  answer ;  bat 
the  unexpected  situation  of  oflairs,  occa- 
sioned by  those  orders  1  have  mentioned, 
which  had  been  concealed  from  us  before 
leaving  England,  though    dated    near  a 
month  before  our  departure,  obbged  ai 
to  alter  our  resolution,  and  adopt  m  pro- 
positions that  are  complained  of»  with  1 
view  of  informing  the  people  at  krge  of 
our  fair  and  friendly  dispo>ttioos,  and  of 
the  utmost  length  to  which  we  thougbt 
ourselves  entitled  to  go.     For,  besides  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  the  comiBS- 
sioners  knew  that  8,000  of  those  veccm 
troops  were  to  be  sent  off,  and  that  geae- 
ral  Clinton    had   actually    meditated  to 
abandon   New  York  also;    neverthdessi 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  the.  artides 
complained  of  will  by  no  means  bear  tibe 
construction   which  the  hon.    eeotleaaa 
endeavours  to  put  upon  them.     Heasserti 
to  the  House,  and  applies  his  obpenratisa 
to  the  country  gentlemen  in  particalv, 
that,  after  beginning  the  war  on  the  pria- 
I  ciple  of  obtaming  a  revenue,  we  are  at 
last  come^to  offer  to  pay  all  the  debts  cm^ 
tracted  by  the  Americans  in  the  coone  d 
it.    Now  I  assert,  the  article  does  sot 
bear  such  a  meaning ;  that  no  forced  00a- 
struction  of  language  can  vindicate  saA 
an  interpretation  ;  that  it  never  was  so  ia- 
tended,  or  so  understood,  by"  any  penoa 
in   America.    The    words    are    geneni, 
•*  That  we  were  disposed  to  concur  o 
measures  calculated  to  discharge  the  deto 
of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  tad 
value  of  the  paper  circuhtioD.'*    Does  act 
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jery  one  ses  that  the  coosent  of  his  Ma- 
irty  would  be  wanting,  upon  a  return  to 
le  ancient  constitutton,  to  several  acts 
eoewary  for  this  purpose,  in  liquidating 
tie  paper  money  I  Can  any  one  be^o  in- 
oasiderate  as  not  to  observe,  that,  what- 
|rer  reconciliation  shall  take  plaoe^  this 
S  establishing  the  paper  currency  on 
oipe  certain  footing  must  be  among  the 
iTbt  measures  to  be  pursued.  A  ceding 
£  the  quit  rents  and  vacant  crown  kmdSy' 
nd  relinquishing  the  port  duties,  and  im- 
»asin^  others  on  all  foreign  merchandize, 
Kitglit  also  be  in  contemplation.  I  can 
lasure  the  hon.  gentleman  tliat  the  pay- 
Beat  of  the  debt  by  this  country  was 
lever  dreamed  of,  although  there  are 
Dany  achemes  whereby  the  credit  of  this 
country  might  be  employed  to  assist  the 
colonies,  for  tlie  mutual  benefit  of  both. 
the  article  being  general,  must  stand  un- 
exceptionable to  every  unprejudicad  mind, 
ind  It  is  liable  to  none  oi  the  interpreta- 
^ons  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it. 

The  next  article  the  hon.  gentleman 
tads  fault  with,  is  the  proposition  ''  for  a 
reciprocal    deputation    of   an   agent,   or 
agents,  from  the  different  states,  who  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  or,  if  sent 
from  Britain,  in  that  case  to  have  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  different 
states  to  which  they  may  be  sent,  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  several  interests  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  deputed."     Upon  this 
subject  I  have  only  to  say,  that  from  its 
nature  this,  as  well  as  every  other  agree- 
ment,  was  .subject  to  the  approbation  of 
parliament ;  that  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
missioners a  most  eligible  article  for  both 
parties,  if  it  could  have  taken  place.  Many 
judicious  authors  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
pute have  held,  that  the  Americans  have 
a  right  to  a  representation  in  the  general 
laws  that  are  to  bind  them ;  many  mem- 
bers in  this  House  have  uttered  the  same 
doctrines,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  hon% 
gentleman  himself.    In  the  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed,  many  important  regu- 
lations in  trade,  and  of  internal,  as  well  as 
external    policy,   must   necessarily    take 
place,  which  might  affect  either  party, 
Desides  that  of  levying  money.     A  repre- 
sentation by  the  votes  of  freeholders,  in 
the  first  in^stance,  could  never  be  carried 
into  execution  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  the  impossibility  of  determining  con- 
troverted elections.    The  absolute  choice 
of  the  representative  must  be  determined 
in  the  country  from  which  the  deiputation 


is  sent^  The  numbers  are  so  small,  that, 
no  jealousy  could  reasonably  l)e  created 
against  the  interests  of  the  respective 
countries  by  the  privileges  to  be  annexed. 
Much  information  would  be  derived  to. 
both.  Many  evils  might  thereby  be  stop- 
ped in  their  first  progress.  The  situation, 
would  be  most  ehgible  and  respectable  for^ 
those  who  might  be  chosen.  Is  it  possible, 
if  such  an  establishmeut  had  existed,  tliat 
the  several  mistakes  we  have  committed 
respecting  that  distant  country  cou\d  possi- 
bly have  happened  \  Neither,  indeed,  could 
the  people  in  America  have  been  so  de- 
luded in  many  things  by  their  own  dema- 
gogues, concerning  the  dispositions  of  this 
country,  if  men  in  a  public  character  from, 
this  island  could  have  mixed  in  their  de- 
bates, to  expose  the  delusion  at  the  moment, 
or  to  have  transmitted  the  proper  repre- 
sentations here  on  any  real  grievance  that 
might  have  borne  hard  on  the  people. 
Undoubtedly,  tliis  offer,  like  all  otner  re- 
gulations of  union,  is  liable  to  different 
opinions  ;  for  my  part,  I  believe,  whoever 
considers  the  subject  most,  will  like  it  best.' 
What  member  is  there  among  us  who 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  an  American  re- 
presentative in  his  place,  arguing  on  the 
means  of  reducing  the  power  of  our  an- 
cient enemy  ?  'Didse  who  would  reject  a 
return  of  the  colonies,  rather  than  admit 
of  such  an.  institution,  know  but  little  of 
the  important  consequences  of  North 
America  in  the  connected  chain  of  the 
British  empire.  The  institution  was  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  well- 
disposed  Americans.  It  was  calculated  to 
remove  their  several  arguments,  that  thej^ 
had  no  share  in  the  legislature,  which,  in- 
dependent of  taxation,  might  bind  theoi^ 
and  to  obviate  their  complaints,  that  their 
petitions  and  remonstrances  had  been  de- 
spised and  neglected.  It  was  believed  by 
the  comipissioners,  as  it  would  prove  in 
fact  to  be,  highly  beneficial  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned.  ^ 

The  next  objection  comes  from  my 
worthy  friend  below  me^  that  we  had  givei^ 
up  the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  most  es- 
sential part,  by  offering  to  agree,  that  no 
military  force  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
different  colonies,  without  the  consent  of 
their  different  legislatures.  This  was  i^n 
article  which  we  all  know  the  Congress 
insisted  upon  in  their  several  resolves  and 
representations.  It  appears  strange  to  me 
to  hear  the  same  gentleman  telling  you,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  Americans  in  not  re- 
turning to  the  line  of  justice  they  had  Wr 
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juent  by  adminiBtratioDy  who,  for  the  | 
most  party  asked  for  more  seamen  than^ 
tbey  ever  employed,  and  that  the  money 
unappropriated  was  generally  embezzled, 
or  at  least  never  brought  to  account*  He- 
approved  of  the  resolution,  and  was  willing 
to  concur  in  a  vote  for  80  instead  of  70,000 
seamen,  if  thought  necessury,  in  order  to 
carry  on  with  vigour  the  war  against 
France.  But  he  nevertheless  thought  it 
R  duty  h&  owed  to  his  constituents,  to 
call  -  upon  minbters  to  give  every  neces- 
sary satisfaction  to  the  nation,  that  the 
money  thus  generously  granted  was  faith- 
fully applied.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
betrayed  strong  feelings  on  the  charge  of 
embezzlement,  and  had  taken  upon  him 
to  affirm,  from  his  own  knowledge,  tluit 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
ifuch  an  accusation.  He  should  not  reply 
in  a  mere  negative,  but  draw  his  proou 
from  documeiits  which  it  would  not  be  de- 
cent to  controvest.  He  then  ordered  the 
Journals  of  1771  to  be  read,  which  being 
done,  it  appeared  therefrom,  that  40,000 
seamen  werevotedfor  the  service  of  1771 ; 
and  in  the  i^me  Journal,  March  1772, 
that  the  amouiit  of  the  men  borne  and 
mustered,  in  the  course  of  1771»  did  not 
amount  to  31,000.  The  4/.  per  man  per 
month,  for  13  months,  for  40,000  men, 
amounted  to  2,080,000^  out  of  which  de- 
duct the  navy-ordnance  for  40,000  at  if. 
Ser  month,  according  to  custom,  and  the 
alance  -paidxiver  to  the  Admiraity-board 
was  exactly  1,976,000/.  which  was  exactly 
an  embezzlement  of  520,000/.  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  pay  of  the  men  voted,  and 
acftually  borne  and  mustered.  These 
were  facts  so  well  authenticated,  that  tbey 
were  not  to  be  met  by  reasonings  or  argu- 
ments, but  by  facts  of  equal  authority, 
shewing  to  wKat  uses  the  surplus  had  been 
appropriated;  which  was  not  now  to  be- 
seen  in  aAy  account  whatever. 

He  said,  though  the  navv  was  the  most 
important  object,  nationally  considered, 
that  called  for  the  attention  of  ministers, 
that  it  had  been  for  several  years,  and 
particularly  the  last,  the  object  thev  most 
neglected.  He  charged  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  with  having  constantly 
slighted  it  as  matter  almost  beneath  his 
notice,  since  he  scarcely  ever  attended 
the  House  when  the  navy  was  under  con- 
sideration, although  it  was  his  duty  at  all 
times  to  be  present  in  his  place,  in  order 
to  afford  gentlemen  .satisfaction  upon  such 
occurrences  as  they  had  a  right  to  enquire 
about,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which 


it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  joatice  la| 
the  nation.  He  went  over  the  old 
of  the  state  of  the  navy  the  begiDDiag 
the  year,  the  assertions  of  those  who 
at  the  Admiralty-board  respectiiig 
number  then  fit  for  sea,  and  the 
that  would  be  soon  fit  for  aea,  and 
dared  that  it  was  notorious  to  all 
world,  that  we  had  not  25  sail  of  die 
fit  for  sea,  on  home-service,  thoo^ 
Admiralty  pledged  them  for  d5» 
more  in  forwardaeas,  and  our  fleets 
so  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
France  and  Spain  could  send 
we  were  not  equal  to  the  fleet  of 
alone,  when  admiral  Keppd  fiiit 
from  Spithead.  He  spoke  ako  of  the 
judicious  retarding  of  adnural  Bjnn'i 
sailii^tojoin  lord  Howe  in  / 
of  not  detaching  a  part  of  his  fleet  lar j 
that  purpose.  He  odled  gentlemen's  al->| 
tention  particularly  to  the  suhgeot, 
siring  them  to  reooUec^t,  that  it  was  thel 
first  conversation  which  had  taken 
in  that  House  upon  the  conduct 
Adnuralty  since  the  27th  of  Julj,  the  bi»{ 
siiiess  of  which  day  loudly  denumded 
immediate  enquiry*  He  bogged  tbe  ooan 
mittee  to  consider,  that  a^nind  Kep^ 
could  not  sail,  again  with  the  same  vioa- 
admiral,  the  vice-admiral  of  the  bine;  ha 
did  not  attempt  to  bhune  either  the  vioa> 
admiral  or  the  commander  in  chie^  bel 
he  said,  the  whole  nation  eagerly  expected, 
that  the  afiahr  should  be  investigated ;  diit 
if  either  ofiicer  deserved  censure,  it  ' 
be  passed  upon  him ;  and  if  it 
tliat  the  difference  between  the  two' 
arose  merely  from  ill-grounded  jeekMHj, 
tliat  it  was  esswtial  to  the  service  thai 
such  jealousy  should  be  removed.  Tltt 
two  admirals  were,  he  observed,  now  ia 
their  places;  he  hoped,  therefore,  th^ 
would  give  the  House  some  infimnatioa 
on  the  subject,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  honour,  as  for  the  sake  of 
public  tranquillity,  at  a  moment  when  k 
was  so  essentially  necessary  that  our  mih- 
sary  commanders,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
should  have  no  difierences.  He  was 
aware  that  every  attempt  to  promote  par- 
liamentary enquiries,  either  into  the  a^ 
ture  of  the  expenditure  of  the  pidbie 
moneys  the  conduct  of  officers,  or  die  kh 
structions  given  to  them  by  ministcfs, 
would  all  be  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  and  \m 
coadjutors,  and  that  he  should  be  tM 
that  gentlemen  who  pressed  siidi  inqtiiriei 
clogged  the  wh^ls  of  govemment,  and 
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levented  nuDitten  from  seiring  their 
anntiy.  He  Bhould  nerertheleBs  perae- 
ere;  and  as  to  cloggia*g  the  wheeb  of 
ovemmeat,  he  declared  he  had  no  tuch 
itention»  it  was  the  common  excuse  of 
ad  ministers,  and  generally  used  by  the 
rorst.-  The  minis^rs  of  James  2  had 
aed  it;  the  ministers  of  Dionysius  the 
jnrant  and  of  Domitian  had  used  it,  and 
vary  despotic  minister  of  a  despotic  and 
•d-intentioned  prince  might  use  it.  He 
demnly  protested  his  condoct,  on  the 
iresent  occasion,  was  independent  of  any 
larty  idea ;  he  spoke  neither  from  preju- 
tioe  to  one  set  of  men>  nor  from  partiality 
o  another. 

Admirid  Keppel  said,  he  could  not  sit 
iloit  when  he  heard  himself  called  upon 
10  direc^tly  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
ipeke  last,  however  disagreeable  it  might 
la  to  kim  to  say  any  thing  in  that  House 
reapectiDg  the  affiiir  of  the  27th  of  July, 
m  afiur  in  which  his  character  as  an  of- 
ficer was  so  materially  concerned.    It  had 
been  aaid  in  that  House  (by  governor 
Johnstone),  that  if  admiral  Keppel  were 
to  go  through  the  business  of  that  day 
again,  he  would  not  fight  the  French  in 
the  sanae  manner ;  he  desired  the  gentle- 
mca  to  know,  that  admiral  Keppel  was 
then  speaking,  and  that  admiral  Keppel 
declared,  if  he  was  to  go  over  the  business 
of  the  27th  of  July  again,  he  would  have 
conducted  himself  in  the  same  manner. 
He  sud,  every  thing  that  could  be  done, 
had  been  done;  and  he  was  happy  to  say, 
the  British  flag  had  not  been  tarnished  m 
his  hands.    lAe  felt  himself  perfectly  easy 
on  that  head,  and  should  never  be  ashamed 
of  hia  conduct  on  the  day  alluded  to.  The 
oldest  and  most  experienced  officers  in  his 
Majesty's  navy,  in  every  engagement,  saw 
something  which  they  were  before  unac- 
quainted with:  and  that  day  presented 
something  new.    He  impeached  no  man 
of  a  neglect  of  duty,  because  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  officer  alluded  to  (sir  Hugh 
PaUiser)  had  manifested  no  want  of  what 
was  most  essenj(ialia  a  British  seaman- 
courage. 

^  He  apologized  to  the  House ;  said  his 
thuation  was  difficult  and  delicate;  that 
his  healdi  nof  spirits  would  permit  him  to 
eater  into  detail,  nor  could  it  be  expected 
from  him  to  answer  any  particular  ques- 
tioos.  He  seldom  spoke  in  public,  nor 
couki  he  trust  to  his  memory.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  had  passed  m  the  House 
on  the  first  da^  of  the  session,  he  had  com* 
'autted  to  wjntiog  what  he  thought  ne- 


cessary to  say  on  the  occasion,  whenever 
his  conduct  on  the  27th  of  July  should 
happen  to  be  introduced  into  conversation 
or  debate  in  that  House.  With  permission 
he  should  read  it.  He  accordingly  pro- 
duced a  written  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
the  substance  of  which  was :  That  he  had 
been  called  upon  at  a  very  critical  and 
perilous  conjuncture,  by  his  country^  to 
stand  forth  in  its  defence;  that  he  sacri- 
ficed  enery  personal  consideration  to  the 
public  service,  and  accepted  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  without  having  a  single 
friend  in  administration.  Upon  finding 
his  force  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  risk  the  total 
destruction  of  the  squadron  under  his  com- 
mand, on  such  unequal  terms ;  and  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  he  had  learnt  the  real 
strength  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  home 
for  a  reinforcement.  When  reinforced, 
he  luui  no  reason  to  complain  of  inferio- 
rity. He  was  satisfied  with  the  number 
and  condition  of  his  ships,  with  the  skill 
and  gallantry  of  the  officers,  and  bravery 
of  the  seamen.  So  far  he  thought  proper 
to  explain  his  general  sijLuation;  but  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  answer  particular  questions,  relative 
to  what  passed  in  action,  or  respecting  in- 
dividuals ;  it  was  not  his  duty,  nor  would 
it  be  proper  to  do  it  either  in  re^rd  to 
himself  or  others ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
ready,  whenever  properly  called  upon,  to 
enter  into  the  fullest  explanations  relative 
to  his  own  conduct,  either  there  or  else- 
where. Nothing  was  left  untried  to  bring 
the  French  to  a  decisive  action ;  but  un- 
less both  squadrons  were  equally  desi- 
rous of  it,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  thirty 
ships  against  thirty  ships ;  to  effect  it,  both 
squadrons  must  be  equally  determined  to 
conquer  or  perish ;  in  which,  no  doubt,  a 
perseverance  in  such  a  resolution  would 
soon  render  an  engagement  decisive.  He 
laid  no  blame  any  where,  for  it  was  hia 
constant  practice  to  endeavour  at  promot- 
ing the  public  service,  whenever  he  com- 
manded, as  far  as  depended  on  each  offi- 
cer's doing  his  duty,  more  by  example  and 
encouragement,  than  by  the  rigour  of  dis- 
cipline or  severity. 

He  said,  he  had  been  much  surprized, 
when  an  officer  under  his  commaud  had 
made  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  a  news- 
paper, signed  with  his  name,  before  any 
accusation  had  been  made  aeainst  him,  and 
which  tended  to  render  him  odious  and 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  confessedi  he  was  so  shocked,  that  he 
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resolved  never  to  set  his  foot  aboard  ship 
again,  because  he  thought  there  was  an 
end  of  all  obedience  and  command.  How- 
ever, upon  reflection,  and  when  his  first 
emotions  had  subsided,  he  hoped  matters 
might  be  properly  explained ;  but  till  that 
event  took  place,  he  informed  the  noble 
lord  who  presided  at  the  Admiralty-board, 
that  he  never  could  sail  with  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to.  He  believed  the  vice- 
admiral  was  no  stranger  from  whence  the 
anonymous  attack  came.  He  bad  himself 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  newspaper 
abuse;  but  he  had  not  appealed  to  the 
public,  nor  refused  to  serve  his  country 
when  his  services  were  demanded.  He 
did  not  suspect  ministers  to  be  the  authors 
pr  promoters  of  the  abuse  which  appeared 
in  the  public  prints ;  they  on  the  contrary 
seemed 'his  nriends,  caressed  and  smiled 
upon  him  ;  but  if  any  of  them  were  capa- 
ble of  cutting  his  throat,  of  vilifying  and 
secretly  aspersing  him,  he  did  not  suppose 
they  were  near  him ;  if  they  were,  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  their  smiles  or 
their  frowns,  and  regardless  of  every  con- 
sequence which  might  follow  from  either, 
and  was  still  ready  to  serve  his  country 
with  the  warmest  zeal,  and  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  abilities. 

Sir  Hugh  FaUiser  rose.  He  declared, 
he  was  so  conscious  of  not  having  been 
any  hindrance  to  a  re-action  with  the  Brest 
fleet  on  the  27th  of  July,  that  he  was 
equally  indifferent,  with  the  hon.  admiral, 
how  soon  an  inquiry  was  set  on  fo6t ;  on 
the  contrary,  however  it  might  be  gene- 
rally thought  more  advisable  to  urge  one, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public,  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  wish  for  one,  because  he  was  cer- 
tain it  wouid  then  come  out,  that  he  bad 
done  his  duty  in  every  respect,  both  as  an 
,  officer  and  a  man.  The  hon,  admiral  seem- 
ed to  speak  with  a  kind  of  reserve,  as  if 
there  was  something  behind ;  he  heartily 
wisbed  him  to  speak  out,  that  knowing 
fuHy  what  was  imputed  to  him,  either  on 
the  score  of  neglect,  inactivity,  or  want  of 
judgment,  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  fairly  answering  the  charge,  and  abiding 
by  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  whe- 
ther he  was  or  was  not  criminal.  He  had 
discovered,  from  what  the  admiral  had 
just  said,  that  the  principal  matter  which 
weighed  against  him  in  the  admiral's  mind 
was  the  publication'  in  the  newspaper ;  a 
publication  which  he  had  signed  with  his 
name,  and  by  which  he  would  abide.  If 
it  was  imprudent,  if  it  was  wrong,  the  con- 
sequence  was  to  himself.    The  hon.  ad- 


miral had  been  kind  eooiigfa  to  do  1m 
justice  on  the  essential  point  of  couapi 
he  should  be  nevertheless  eioeedi^ 
uneasy  if  he*  was  thought  deficient  in  ate 
respects  as  an  officer.  It  was  onthst  icrf 
account  that  he  had  appealed  to  tbepi^ 
He;  he  heard,  when  he  came  od  iImr^ 
after  the  affiiir  of  the  27th  of  July,  HbA  k 
had  been  insinuated  that  he  wss  s  ha- 
drance  to  a  re-actien  with  the  Frendi  flccu 
an  unauthenticated  insinuation  of  segiok 
of  duty,  was  a  severer  stroke  to  as  Ab 
than  any  direct  terms  of  accunlkm,  te* 
cause  it  was  more  difficult  to  namt  ca» 
tirely;  he  therefore,  to  clear  his  boMNV, 
which  he  felt  attacked,  waited  oo-Clie  oon> 
mander  in  chief  to  have  the  matter  aet  is 
rights,  and  to  have  the  insinuotkmv^ 
away :  he  could  get  no  redress.  To  Uf 
any  thins  against  a  friend,  was,  to  a  mb 
of  sensibility,  the  most  disagre^ble  ^ 
in  nature ;  but  where  an  officer's  reprta- 
tion  was  at  stake,  the  removing  n  i» 

1'ust  stigma  was  certainly  the  first  object; 
le  had  therefore  appealed  to  the  pafafic^ 
he  had  stated  facts  to  them,  and  by  diM 
facts  he  would  stand  or  ^11.  With  regai 
to  the  report  of  not  obeying  sigoak,  tm 
a  false  report ;  but  even  were  it  true,  di 
public  service  could  not  have  bees  ifedei 
by  it,  considering  the  circumstaoca  d 
the  day.  Before  he  sat  do«ni,  them 
admiral  repeated  his  assertion,  that  hem 
neither  gmlty  of  neglect  of  duty  nor  of  is* 
activity,  and  in  fact,  that  he  wasbftt 
means  instrumental  in  preventing  a  » 
action  with  the  fleet  of  M.  d'Omliien;hc 
repeated,  that  he  hdd  all  low  insinoalifli 
and  affected  tenderness  in  the  utmoat  oqbf 
tempt.  If  there  was  any  real  grooad  d 
accusation,  why  not  make  it  ftirly  aai 
openly  >  If  not,  why  indnuate  that  he  lul 
been  wanting  in  point  of  conduct,  tbo^|l 
a  testimony  was  given  in  favour  of  kii 
courage.  This  he  said  was  a  languageei' 
tremely  different  from  that  of  the  adninl^ 
dispatch,  containing  an  accoant  of  d|i 
action,  in  which  he  informed  the  Adoi> 
ralty-board,  of  the  spirited  and  gaSfli 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  under  hb  ooa* 
mand.  On  the  whole,  he  desptaed  all  the 
means  resorted  to,  botli  withm  and  «il^ 
out  doors,  to  vilify  and  traduce  bim  aii 
professional  man;  but  conscious  of  his  i^ 
nocence  (though  he  did  not  look  upoa  thi 
present  as  a  season  fit  for  such  diacuM 
lest  the  public  service  might  suffer  by  it)k 
he  feared  neither  reports  nor  assertiooi,  I 
parliamentary  inquiry,  nor  a  public  iriil- 
Admirai  K^pel  seemed  todisappv* 
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tch  of  rdatiDe  the  prirate  canTeesatioD, 
ich  had  now  been  reported  by  the  yice 
airal  to  have  paued  between  them  at 
,  own  house.  He  said,  nothing  of  a 
are  merely  private  was  a  matter  of 
blic  discuasion.  The  vice  admiral  had 
fended  his  appeal  to  the  public,  on  the 
RHid  that  his  conduct  had  heen  grossly 
Mepresented  in  the  public  prints:  he 
uld  nevertheless  continue  to  think  that 
!h  an  appeal  wss  extremely  improper : 
contained  many  matters  objectionable 
their  naturcy  besides  what  immediately 
Med  to  his  own  justification,  sufficient 
6k  his  former  resolution  never  to  go  to 
I  again  with  the  vice  admiral  of  the 
e.  As  to  any  insinuations  or  indirect 
i^es,  he  knew  not  whence  they  came ; 
his  part,  he  had  made  none ;  nor  did 
know  any  part  of  the  vice  admiral's 
idact  deserving  of  censure,  but  bis  see- 
[  the  name  of  **  Hugh  PalHser*'  signed 
a  letter  in  the  Morning  Post  The 
e  admiral  had  quoted  hia  wpatch  from 
lard  the  Victory,  containing  a  full  ap* 
ibation  of  the  conduct  of  ail  the  officers 
esent  that  day,  in  which  he  was  included, 
ast  certainly  the  conclusion  was  fair; 
i  he  was  again  ready  to  repeat  it,  and 
int  that  testimony  particularly,  as  well 
generally.  The  vice  admiral  had  ai- 
led to  signals,  and  said  that  it  was  no 
tit  of  his  that  the  fleet  of  France  was 
t  re-attacked.  As  to  that,  he  could 
ly  say,  that  he  presumed  every-  inferior 
icer  was  to  obey  the  signals  of  bis  com* 
■tder;  and  now,  when  called  upon  to 
lak  out,  he  would  inform  the  Hou^ 
d  the  public,  that  the  signal  for  coming 

0  Ihe  Victory's  wake,  was  flying  from 
%e  in  the  afternoon  till  eight  in  the 
fining  unobeyed ;  at  the  same  time  he 
I'not  charge  the  vice  admiral  with  actual 
iobedienoe.  He  doubted  not,  but  if  an 
fuiry  should  be  thought  necessary,  that 

would  be  able  to  justify  himself,  be* 
use  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  his  per* 
ud  bravery.    He  reputed,  that  he  was 

1  country's  friend,  and  was  ready  to  do 
BTy  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
lerest,  and  advance  its  honour ;  farther 
in  that,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  ad- 
nistratioo,  and  was  litue  solicitous  about 
y  matter  but  what  related  to  a  due  per- 
rmnee  of  his  duty.  He  was  happy  to 
Mc  that  the  British  flag  had  sufered  no 
Kraoe,  while  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 
Mnoped  never  would. 

Mr.  r.  LtUtreU  rose,  and  was  proceed- 
i  to  make  animadversions  on  what  had 
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now  passedt  and  move  an  addreis  to  the 
crown  to  order  a  trial  of  sir  Hugh,  but 
was  called  to  order  by  lord  Mulgrave,  for 
deviating  from  the  subject  of  debate. 

Lord  North,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
embezzlement,  declared,  when  he  first 
heard  of  it,  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury  board ;  bu6 
that  although  those  who  embezzled  the 
public  money  ought  to  be  severely  punish* 
edat  all  times,  he  was  exceedingly  happy 
to  hear  of  the  embezzlement  in  question^ 
let  who  would  be  guilty,  because  45(H000L 
just  at  present  would  be  veiy  useful  to 
the  public ;  and  as  the  gentleman  had  so 
unexpectedly  found  that  such  a  sum  was 
embezzled,  he  doubted  not.  it  would  be 
forthcoming ;  unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  public,  it  now  appeared  that  there  was 
no  embezzlement  at  all,  as  he  would  con* 
vince  the  committee.  His  lordship  thas 
went  into  a  detail  of  the  nature  of  tbd  navy 
estimates,  and  the  public  papers  delivered 
at  the  table  from  the  respective  boards  of 
the  Treasury,  Admiralty,  'and  Navy^ 
(  under  the  titles  of  Distribution  and  A  ppro* 
priation  Papers,^  declaring  that  the  4/.  a 
man  voted  for  tne  navy,  was  applied  to 
four  different  heads  of  service,  viz.  sea- 
men's wages,  victualling,  wear  and  tear» 
and  ordnance.  That  the  sum  voted  was 
never  equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  that 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  truly  said  there 
was  a  saving  of  upwards  of  450,000^  in 
1771,  so  that  sum  was  applied  to  the  di- 
minution of  the  navy  debt^  which  of  course 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  450,000/.  less 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  His 
lordship  added,  that  if  he  was  to  assert 
that  the 'first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
himself  were  above  embezzling  the  money 
voted  for  the  navy  service,  possibly  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  believe  him; 
it  would  therefore,  he  doubted  not,  please 
him  much  better  to  hear  that  were  they 
inclined  to  embezzle  it,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  touch  a  halfjpenny  of  it.  He 
then  explained,  that  it  never  came  into 
their  hands ;  tluit  the  Treasury  board  was 
obhged  to  pay  every  diilling  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  service  of  the  navy  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  that  the  trea- 
surer could  not  embezzle  it,  as  he  could 
make  no  payment  without  a  draft  on  faira 
from  the  conmissioners  of  the  navy,  and 
that  the  treasurer's  accounts  were  kept  in 
the  most  exact  manner,  and  settled  daily 
under  the  inspection  of  the  comhnissionefs. 
His  lordship  took  notice  of  Mr.  LuttrelPs 
disavowal  of  any  intention  of  clogging  the 
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wheels  of  goTemment,  aod  declared  he 
had  never  charged  the  hon.  gentleinaD 
^th  any  such  design:  that  be  commended 
him  for  his  spirit  of  inqQiry,  and  so  far, 
says  hoi  am  I  from  entertaining  the  most 
distant  thoughts  -of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
clogging  the  wheels  of  goremment,  that  I 
am  persuaded  he  no  more  dogs  them 
than  the  fly  in  the  fable,  who  seUling  on 
the  chariot  wheel,  thought  she  raised  the 
dust  with  which  she  was  surrounded; 
whereas,  poor  innocent '  thitag,  she  fixed 
where  she  had  a  right  to  fix,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  incommode  either  the  action 
of  the  wheels,  or  the  quiet  of  the  person 
who- rode  within  side. 

Mr.  T.  LuStreU  said,  the  noble  lord's 
humorous  simile  should  not  divert  him 
from  fixing  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
a  business  no  less  serious  than  important. 
He  contended,  that  the  noble  lord  had  not 
said  a  syllable  which  even  tended  to  meet 
the  charge  of  embezzlement  He  had  in* 
deed  asserted  at  random,  and  taken  his 
assertion  as  so  much  proof,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  4/.  per  man  per  month  was  insuf- 
ficient to  answer  wages,  wear  and  tear, 
ordnance,  or  victuallmg.  The  excess  of 
expenditure,  he  grant^,  formed  part  of 
the  navy  debt ;  but  what  he  still  contended 
was,  that  no  evidence  had  as  yet  reached 
tliat  House,  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus,  nor  the  necessity  of  it;  if  it  had, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  ministers  to  instantly 
give  the  satisfiiction  sought.  Produce  an 
account  of  the  whole  of  the  navy  debt  ip- 
curred  in  1771 ;  shew  that  a  deduction  of 
450,000/.  had  been  made  out  of  it ;  that 
is,  shew  the  nation  that  they  have  had 
credit  for  that  sum.  If  parliamentary  ac- 
counts mean  any  thing,  they  mean  a  full 
account ;  any  thing  but  a  full  account  means 
nothing;  for  whatever  is  omitted/ may,  it 
is  true,  be  applied  to  the  service  to  which 
it  is  stated :  out  unless  die  specific  ser- 
vices are  laid  before  the  House,  it  is,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  House,  no  ac- 
count. The  noble  lord  had  endeavoured 
to  slufk  the  charge  off  his  own  shoulders, 
by  affirming,  that  the  money  issued  was 
liy  requisition  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy ;  that  the  board,  at  which  he  pre- 
sided, acted  only  in  a  ministerial  manner, 
and  had  no  immediate  check  to  either  exa- 
mine or  CQBtroul  the  requisition  thus  made. 
The  treasurer  of  the  navy  at  that  time  was 
lately  dead,  and  his  lordship  had  probably 
iu  view  the  well  known  adage,  that  <*  dead 
men  tell  no  tales."  Wi^  regard  to  the 
noble  lord*#  apt  simile,  it  htui  done  him 
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honour.  His  lordship,  in  this  lioe  of 
bate,  was  known  to  be  an  original  ~ 
ever  the  noble  lord  found  hioedf 
pressed  in  aigument,  or  fint,  it  wm 
known  practice  to  get  rid  of  the 
by  a  joke.  His  manner  was  no  lem 
than  his  matter ;  when  he  was  hslf 
or  seeminglv  quite  asleep,  he 
store  of  wit  and  humour,  fion 
Phiedrus,  or  Joe  Miller,  or  sone 
book  equially  distinguished  forsnch 
of  drollery;  and,  instead  of  naBoniBg^ 
sure  to  treat  the  House  with  a  bogfa.  il 
to  his  omile  of  the  fly  on  thecbsriotwiiatj 
if  he  and  his  associates  lived  in  ssodM 
country.  «d  had  their  desert..  d«y«di 
long  smce  have  been  put  qitnapiips 
wheel;  such  awheel  as  the  wptammt 
principles  of  the  noble  lord's  goyq— bH 
among  other  blessings  inseynMcfasi 
despotism,  tended  to  introduce  inCsGni 
Britain ;  he  would  therefore  rsdier  be  Ai 
fly  in  the  fable,  than  an  object  of  ip» 
miny  and  detestation,  upon  the  vMif 
public  vengeance. 

After  some  further  conversados^  lb 
Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Cok^s  Matm  Ma 
to  the  Manifesto  jmbUshed  ^  Ute  Coa«> 
doners  for  restoring  Peace  wkk  Amaim] 
Dec  4.  Mr.  T.  fV.  Coihr  moved,  Ikl 
the  Manifesto  and  ProdamstioD  fisnit 
Majesty's  commissioners  at  New  YsAtfs 
the  members  of  the  CongreV}  the  ae^ 
bers  of  the  general  assemblks»  soii  n 
other  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  oabna 
in  America,  contained  in  the  printed  biA 

{>resented  to  this  House  oa  Wcdsa^ 
ast,  might  be  read.  And  theaneMf 
read  accordingly,  he  moved,  "  VuS  m 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  ha  M^ 
jesty,  to  express  to  his  Msjes^^^ 
pleasure  of  this  House,  at  a  certiiali^ 
nifesto  and  Proclamation,  dsted  die  m 


of  October  1778,  and  publiihed  m  i» 
rica  under  the  hands  and  sesli  of  tbew 
of  Carlisle,  sir  Henry  Clratoo,  sod  WSm 
Eden,  esq.,  commissionen  for  nMK 
peace  to  the  colonies,  and  cmotenigMi 
by  Adam  Fervuson,  .esq.  secretsijtsii 
commission :  the  said  Manifesto  oosiaMf 
a  declaration  of  the  following  tsoor;  ^ 
^  If  there  be  any  penoos  wfao^  diie*" 
of  mistaken  resentments,  snd  vs^ 
fluenced  by  selfish  interests,  rcslj  M 
that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  celfli^ 

to  separate  themselves  from  Ci^*t 
tain,  and  that,  so  sepsrated,  ^^ 
find  a  coostitutioi^  more  mild;  nHtM 
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id  better  calculated  for  their  prosperity » 
Hm  that  which  they  heretofore  enjoyed, 
[id  which  we  are  empowered  and  dia- 
oaed  to  renew  aad  improve ;  with  such 
ersons  we  will  not  dispute  a  position 
itich  seems  to  be  sufficiently  contra- 
feted  by  the  experience  they  have  had : 
at  we  think  it  right  to  leave  them  fully 
rare  of  the  change  which  the  main- 
lining such  a  position  must  make  in  the 
rhoie  nature  and  future  conduct  of  this 
mr :  more  especially,  when  to  this  posi* 
en  is  added,  the  pretended  alliance  with 
te  court  of  France.  The  policy,  as  well 
I  the  benevolence,  of  Ureat  Britain, 
Bve  thus  far  checked  the  extremes  of 
wr,  when  they  tended, to  distress  a  peo- 
le  still  considered  as  our  fellow-subjects, 
nd  to  desolate  a  country  shortly  to  be- 
ome  again  a  source  of  mutual  advan- 
Ige;  but  when  that  country  professes 
be  nnnataral  design  not  onlv  of  estrang- 
Bg  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging 
lerself  and  her  resources,  to  our  enemies, 
he  whole  contest  is  changed ;  and  the 
loestion  is,  how  (ar  Great  Britain  may, 
)y  every  means  in  her  power,  destroy, 
V  render  useless,  a  connection  contrived 
br  her  ruin,  and  for  the  i^grandizeroent 
f  France.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct 
be  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  and,  if  the 
Iritish  colonies  are  to  become  an  ac- 
cession to  France^  will  direct  her  to  ren- 
ter Aat  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  pos- 
lible  to  her  enemy.' 

"  To  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the 
pse  of  this  House,  that  the  said  comrois- 
mers  had  ho  aujthority  whatsoever,  under 
e  act  of  parliament,  in  virtue  of  which 

2  were  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  to 
e  the  saia  declaration,  or  to  make  any 
iclaration  to  the  same  or  to  the  like  pur- 
irt ;  nor  can  this  House  be  easily  brought 
believe,  that  the  said  commissioners  de- 
red  anv  such  authority  from  his  Majesty's 
Itructions: 

<*  Humbly  to  beseech  his  Majesty,  that 
'  mudi  of  the  Manifesto  as  contains  the 
id  declaration,  be  forthwith  publicly  dis* 
rowed  by  his  Majesty,  as  containing  mat- 
r  inconsistent  with  the  humaotty  and 
snerous  courage  which  in  all  times  have 
itinguished  the  British  nation,  subver- 
re  of  the  maxims  which  have  been  esta* 
ished  among  Christian  and  civilized  com- 
winities,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
rown  of  this  realm,  tending  to  debase  the 
>irit,  and  to  subvert  the  discipline  of  his 
Ujesty's  armies ;  and  to  expose  his  Ma- 


jesty's innocent  subjects,  in  all  parts  of 
his  dommions,  to  cruel  and  ruinous  reta- 
liations.'* 

He  expressed  bis  indignation  at  finding, 
that  a  new  system  of  war  was  likely  to  be 
pursued  in  America,  by  which  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  the  nation  would  be  pervert- 
ed, and  barbarity  called  forth  to  reign  over 
the  ruins  of  civilization  and  society.  He 
could  not  think  that  the  planners  of  such 
a  system  could  have  attended  for  a  mo^ 
ment  to  the  rules  of  policy  and  self-pre* 
servation.  If  a  new  mode  of  war  was  to 
be  introduced,  reprisals  and  retaliation 
ought  naturally  to  oe  expected.  Our  si- 
tuation at  present  forbad  us  to  provoke 
them;  the  northern  coasts  of  Eneland  and 
Scotland  were  not  covered,  ana  Irqland 
was  naked  and  defencelesst  Privateers  had 
landed  men  in  our  own  country,  and  if 
they  did  not  bum  and  destroy,  it  was  not 
because  they  had  not  the  power,  but  be? 
cause  we  had  not,  by  our  conduct,  8e,t 
them  an  example  of  retaliating  on  our- 
selves. In  the  just  dread,  therefore,'  of 
attacks,  which,  though  we  might  provoke, 
we  were  not  able  to  prevent :  in  the  just 
dread  of  &  degeneracy  of  spirit  in  the  na- 
tion, and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, he  could  not  but  pronounce  his 
detestation  of  the  prmciple  by  which  the 
article  in  the  proclamation  was  dictated, 
which  threatened  the  Americans  with  the 
horrors  of  a  new  system  of  hostilities, 
which  every  law,  as  weU  human  as  divine, 
equally  reprobated;  and  to  express  this 
detestation  more  fully,  as  well  as  to  vindi- 
cate his  country,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
from  the  character'  of  barbarity  it  might 
gain  by  following  the  threatenea  system, 
he  moved  this  Address. 

Mr.  ConoUy^  though  he  despaired  of 
success  from  all  the  arguments  tnat  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  motion,  could 
not  but  rise  to  exonerate  himself  fipom  the 
blame  that  would  hereafter  attend  the 
measure  which  the  motion  was  calculated 
to  condemn :  he  wished  that  posterity 
might  know  that  he  had  had  no  share  in 
bringing  on  the  calamities  that  this  coun- 
try had  suffered  by  the  American  war,  for 
which  he  had  never  given  a  vote ;  nor  in 
those  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  by  the 
new  system  that  was  about  to  be  laid 
down.  If  severity  could  be  used  towards 
the  guilty  among  the  rebels,  it  might  be 
exercised  with  justice,  and  with  his  appro- 
bation ;  if  the  Congress,  that  assembly  of 
men  who  had  set  every  right  of  nations 
and  humanity  at  defiance,  could  be  seized 
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and  punished  according  to  their  deserts, 
he  would  approve  of  the  most  rigorous  pu- 
nishments on  such  daring  offenders:  but 
they,  in  all  probability,  would  escape,  and 
the  innocent  become  the  only  sufferers. 
In  the  consequences,  too,  of  a  new  system 
of  barbarity,  the  innocent  among  ourselves 
*would  be  the  greatest  sufferers :  the  un- 
fortunate kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  which  he 
more  immediately  belonged,  would  be  the 
most  exposed  to  ruin  and  devastation: 
that  kingdom,  which  had  had  no  hand  in 
the  American  war,  and  which -^ was  never 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  it,  that  Unhappy 
kingdom  would  be  ravaged  by  the  reta- 
liation which  this  new  system  must  necessa- 
rily call  forth ;  for  it  was  perfectly  defence- 
less, and  every  where  exposed  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  enemy.    No  torts,  no  fleets  to 
protect  it ;  the  capital  itself,  Dublin,  had 
been  open  to  invasion  till  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  when  two  Newcastle  cats,  of  16 
guns  each,  had  been  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.    This  was  the  pos- 
ture of  a  country  which  had  no  defence 
against  an  enemy,  and  which,  though  it 
has  a  parliament  of  its  own,  finds,  in  its 
poverty  alone,  a  security  against  a  similar 
treatment  which  America  met  with,  when 
the  British  parliament  had  attempted  to 
tax  her.    That  poverty,  however,  which 
secured  the  Irish  agamst  the  attacks-  of 
the  British  parliament,  would  in  the  end 
rob  their  country  of  its  most  useful  hands ; 
oppressed  by  their  own  governors,  plun- 
dered by  the  common  foes  of  the' empire, 
they  would  infallibly  emigrate  to  America, 
where  they  could  find  an  asylum  from  po- 
verty, wretchedness,  and  oppression.    He 
seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  amazed  that  gen- 
tlemen could  so  far  torture  words  as  to 
give  them  a  meaning  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him,  when  he  read  them,  and 
which  he  dared  to  say  had  never  occurred 
to  the  commissioners  who  had  written 
them.  He  looked  upon  the  proclamation 
to  be  a  sober,  sensible,  well  meant  address 
to  the  provinces  of  America ;  nor  could 
he  infer  from  it  that  any  new  scene  of  bar- 
barity and  desolation  was  to  be  opened  by 
our  firmies :  if  wanton  cruelty  and  deso- 
lation were  the  objects  held  out  to  the 
rebels  in  the  warning  that  was  given  to 
them  by  the  commissioners,  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  condemn  those  who 
could  attempt  to  disgrace  their  country, 
by  threatening  an  enemy  with  barbarities 
which  nothing  could  justify :  if  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  could  justify  crufclty 


on  our  side,  we  bad  instanoei  dttt 
have  tempted  men  who  were  not 
passion  and  resentment.     Who  thnat 
the  eyes  of  wounded  prisonen?  The 
ricans.     Who  burned  New  Yoik? 
Americans.     Who  burned  Norfolk? 
part    indeed    was   burnt  by  the 
troops ;  but  three* fourths  of  the  ten 
burnt  by  the  Americans.    What  w« 
cruelties  exercised  towards  ooLCain|iUI 
Thrust  into  a  dungeon  amidst  tlie 
oi  8  malefactor  who  had  been  KiitoBK 
execution,  that  gallant  officer  vis 
and  chtiined  to  &e  ground,  vitlMnt 
without  his  servant  to  attend  hsn,  lad 
most  without  food.    This  was 
sui^h  as  the  annals  of  no  crrilised  coofef 
could  parallel.    What  was  the  behtnar 
of  the  court  that  had  tried  coL  Holn  ? 
It  was  plain  that  the  sentence  of  tint coirt 
had  been  determined  on  before  the  Hid 
commenced;  nor  could  all  the eloma 
of  gen.  Burgovne  bring  down  yammai 
on  men,  who  had  basely  murdered  Mil 
of  our  soldiers,  their  prisooeis,  in  odd 
blood.    What  would  gentlemen  oB  ife 
murder  of  lieut.  Browne,  and  what  did  An 
think  of  the  imprisonments  of  gcai  Iv» 
lips  in  consequence  of  his  remoatram 
on  that  murder  >    \Yere  not  these  hr- 
barities  of  the  deepest  dye?    Did^ 
not  call  for  dreadful  and  terrible  rebla* 
tion  f     And  yet  no  such  retaliation  U 
been  used.    Why,  then,  sboold  gotfh- 
men  suspect  that  we  were  aoir  goiaf  ti 
open  a  scene  of  barbarity,  when  «e  y 
no  new  cause,  and  after  we  had  been  pntf 
as^ainst  the   great    teniptatioDS  we  U 
hitherto  so  generously  resisted?   Kev- 
derstood  the   part   of  the  prodamtioa 
which  gave  sucb  an  alarm,  to  be  notkag 
more  than  a  warning  to  the  rebels  not  ts 
expect  that  lenity  in  future,  whkh  we  W 
shewn  to  them  during  the  couise  of  die 
war,  when  we  looked  upon  them  •  •■ 
fellow  subjects,  and  whom  we  wiihed  U 
reclaim  by  the  most  singular  ouldDesfld 
indulgence.   By  their  alliance  with  Fi««^ 
the  natural  enemv  of  our  country,  ^ 
had  ferfeited  all  right  to  cleincncy;  ^  | 
were  therefore  in  future  to  be  treated  ■•  | 
longer  as  subjects  of  Great  Britam,  bi<*  ) 
appendages   to   the    French  nwn^wfi  j 
whose  interests  they  had  prefentd  toe«*-  \ 
parental  fondness  should  no  loiwer  i^  / 
the  breasts  of  our  rulers ;  war  wwMf^  J 
sume  a  different  form  from  that  in  »«■  I 
it  had  been  conducted  from  the  begitf<  I 
of  the  rebellion ;  and  the  Ainen»«P  I 
prepare  to  be  treated,  laol,  indeed, » I 
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leasts  or  aavagee,  but  like  common  ene- 
ides,  for  whom  we  no  longer  retained 
my  trace  of  affection,  which  their  unna- 
nral  alliance  had  abscdutely  effaced,  but 
rbich  hail  subsisted  longer  than  it  could 
hare  prudently  been  expected,  after  the 
nany  unprecedented  provocations  they 
had  given  us  to  take  on  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion at  a  much  more  early  period.'  War 
DOW  they  should  have  in  its  full  vigour; 
Dot  such  an  one  as  they  had  been  all  along 
iccuatomed  to,  and  which  had  been  so 
tempered  with  peace,  that  it  scarcely  de- 
served the  name  of  war.  This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
Ihe  proclamation :  he  hoped  it  would  have 
the  desired  effect  on  the  rebels ;  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  it  was  a  happy  omen  to 
•ee  the  friends  of  America  so  alarmed  at 
It ;  and  their  terrors  he  would  deem  the 
forerunners  of  that  general  consternation 
in  America,  which  would  make  the  de* 
luded  colonists  open  their  eyes  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  and  return  to  their  al- 
legiance to  the  mother  country.  And  as 
this  warning  did  not  convey  to  his  mind 
the  shadow  of  an  idea,  that  wanton 
slaughter  and  desolation  were  to  mark  the 
footsteps  of  our  army,  be  could  not  but 
give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pcfwys  said,  when  he  supported  the 
motion,  he  deemed  himself  the  friend  of 
bumanity ;  he  wished  to  prevent  war  being 
armed  with  new  terrors.      Bravery  and 
humanity  had  ever  been  the  inseparable 
attendants  on  a  British  army ;  they  were 
now  going  to  be  banished  from  it ;  cruelty 
and  barbarity  were  to  replace  them.    The 
American  war  had  been  called  the  war  of 
parliament.     Had  parliament  ever  autho- 
rised a  war  that  militated  against  huma- 
nity?    Did  parliament  ever  hold  out  as 
instrumentB  of  reconciliation,  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  ?  Did  parliament 
ever  tell  the  Americans  that  they  were  to 
iralk  over  the  bodies  of  their  innocent 
wives    and   children,  and    the    smoking 
ashes  of  their  cities,  to  make  their  peace 
with  our  commissioners  \    Why,  then,  at- 
tempt to  give  the  sanction  of  parliament 
to  measures  which  it  had  never  dictated, 
which  it  had  never  approved ;  nay,  which 
'were  a  libel  upon  parliament?     It  were 
impossible  to  expect  peace    from   such 
measures ;  ministers  by  their  conduct  had 
inmrdei:ed  peace.    If  the  Congress  could 
be  picked  up,  man  by  man,  and  put  to  the 
most  exemplary  punishment,  they  should 
idl  iall  onpitied  by  him,   because  they 
ffeaUy  deserved  every  MvariQf  that  could 


be  inflicted  on' them ;  but  he  could  not  in 
justice,  in  honour,  in  humanity,  but  con- 
demn a  system,  which  must  equally  involve 
the  innocent  and  guilty  in  destruction. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  could  not  bear  with 
temper  the  affront  that  was  going  to  be 
put  upon  his  profession,  when  soldiers 
v^ere  to  be  converted  into  butchers,  assas- 
sins, and  incendiaries :  he  liked  open 
honest  war,  but  could  not  bear  to  sheathe 
his  sword  in  the  bowels  of  age  or  inno  ^ 
cence ;  he  would  not  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
the  British  name  by  acts  of  barbarity,  nor 
give  his  sanction  to  the  measures  oi'  the 
most'  infamous  administration  that  ever 
disgraced  a  free  country.  He  then  paid 
some  very  high  compliments  to  the  army 
in  America,  in  which  he  had  had  the  ho- 
nour to  serve  three  years,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral who  lately  commanded  it.  As  a 
representative  of  a  great  trading  county^ 
which  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an 
enemy,  where,  if  an  enemy  should  land 
with  only  500  men,  the  most  dreadful  de- 
vastation might  be  committed  with  im- 
punity, he  would  but  ill  discharge  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  if  he  did  not,  with  all  his 
power,  oppose  a  system  which  would  be  a 
plain  invitation  to  France  and  America  to 
Durn  our  towns,  destroy  our  manufactures, 
and  butcher  in  cold  blood  our  helpless  and 
inoffensive  women  and  children. 

Mr.  James  GrenviUe  was  ag^'nst  the 
proclamation,  becaase  he  could  deduce 
from  it,  that  it  pronounced  the  approachea 
of  a  uew  scene  of  hostilities,  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  exhibited  by  any  civilized  na- 
tion. Such  a  war  might  well  be  approved 
by  an  Onondegon,  a  Chicksaw,  or  Che- 
rokee savage,  but  would  imprint  indelible 
disgrace  on  a  people  who  piqued  them- 
selves on  their  humanity.  It  was  not 
against  America,  but  against  France  that 
we  should  shemour  resentment ;  tlie  spolia 
of  the  French  should  make  us  some 
amends  for  the  loss  of  three  millions  of 
subjects,  thirteen  provinces,  and  the  island 
of  Dominica.  He  condemned  that  pitiful 
policy  dictated  by  despair,  of  J>urning 
what  it  #as  not  in  our  power  to  retain. 

Sir  William  Howe  could  not  approve  of 
measures  that  in  any  wise  savoured  of 
cruelty;  several  reflections  had  been 
thrown  on  his  character  in  his  absence ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  shewn 
too  much  mildness  in  the  prosecution  oi 
the  war.  He  did  not  know  to  whom  he 
ought  to  ascribe  the  attacks  on  his  repu* 
tation ;  if  they  had  not  originated  from,  or 
been  encouraged  by  ministersi  at  least 
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Aej  iiad  not  been  cootredicted  by  tfaem* 
He  tbgu^ht  it  not  iinprQ{>er  tben,  mhen  be 
WAS  on  his  legs,  to  say  a  €&w  words  about 
his  resigiiatioii  of  the  eoDnnand  in  Anae- 
ifca  He  declared  thai  it  bad  been  in 
consequeoce  of  a  total  disregard  to  Im 
opioioDs,.  and  to  his  recommendations  of 
aaeritorious  offcers.  The  war  bad  not 
been  left  to  bis  management;  and  yet 
when  he  applied  for  instructions,  he  fre- 
quently could  not  get  them.  The  noble 
lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Treasury  had  indeed 
supported  him ; ,  but  the  noble  secretary 
lor  the  American  department  had  not  used 
bim  well ;— had  often  left  him  without  in* 
atnictions,  to  shift  fcv  himself  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign,  without  sending^  in- 
fermatioD  how  to  act.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  padiameotary  enquiry  take 
place,  when,  on  a  diear  investigation  of 
tbe  wbole  business,  the  House,  and  die 
nation  at  large,  mi^t  be  enabled  lo'  form 
a  just  opinion ;  and  to  pronounce  which 
was  to  blame,  himself  or  the  American 
secretary.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  wfaatesi^er  4>rders  were  sent  to  Ame- 
cica  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  was 
auce  they  never  could  be  executed  to  the 
aatis&ction  aod  advantage  of  this  country, 
while  they  went  through  the  hands  of  diat 
Boble  lo^cgL 

Lord  G.  Germain  was  surprised  at  so 
unexpected  an  attack  upon  him :  if  he  had 
iuseseen  the  charge  bvought  against  him, 
be  would  have  come  prepared ;  but  as  it 
waib  he  would  defend  himself  as  well  as 
bis  memocy  would  permit  him.  He  de- 
dared  tbat  he  had  never  dropped  an  ex- 
pression prejudicial  to  the  bon.  gentle- 
aaan's  character  out  of  the  House ;  that 
be  had  never.done  so  in  the  House,  every 

fentleman  there  could  bear  witness:  he 
ad  never  suffered  24  hours  to  elapse  after 
Ae  receipt  of  dispatches  irom  tbe  bon* 

fiBtlenian,  without  carrying  then  to  the 
inff ;  and  he  never  once  omitted  to  se- 
cond, with  all  his  influence,  every  project, 
every  x'ecommendation  senr  by  Uie  gene- 
C|J.  He  could  Q&ly  remember  three  in- 
istanoes,  when  bis  reoommendatitna  SRese 
not  immediately  oosiplied  mth :  the  first 
was,  when  he  liad  recommended  as  gallant 
an  officer  as  any  in  the  service,  lieut.  coL 
Harcourt,  to  die  sank  of  colond ;  tbe 
King  had  expressed  himself  m  a9  «^QSkn 
and  flattering  terms  of  the  young  officer^ 
merits  as  any  prince  could  do;  but  do* 
k^ed  his  royal  favour  for  three  dasrs,  be* 
cause  a  promotion  of  colonels  was  going 
iwwacdy  whioh  was  pnvpssely  broog^ 


down  to  42el.  Harcourt,  fjm  M  WfKt  kr 
included  in  it;  and,  es  a  j^^ifof  |w 
ticpler  esteem,  tbe  King 
after  appointed  bim  one  ^  liis 
de  camp.  The  secoqd  iosta^oe  mn  tb# 
of  a  ooajor  White,  whe  m 
with  a  plan  for  dismounting 
forming  them  into  a  bettaju^  M<d^ 
ing  them  over  to  America:  this  plii 
was  not  approved,  for  two  roaoops ;  !•  ^ 
cause,  in  the  thee  state  of  <be  i|f|tii% 
ail  tbe  cavalry  at  home  was  ntpammf  fi 
our  own  defence.    8*  Bereiisp  i| 


create  jealousy  aad  disooutesi^  iai^  fw 
to  see  a  battalion  aervipg  oa  bgf^  vft 


higher  pay  than  woj  otto*  ^^^ips  ia  |iy 
aitn^.  The  third  iastanee  of  9  ce^  'Sm^ 
mene,  who  produced  a  pbm  iwt  mv 
aeemin^y  so  romantic  and  imfmsdent,  tiif 
for  bis  part  he  did  not  imagine  ^  gwij 
was  serious  in  bis  recommev^etiQfi:  iN^ 
c^itaiD  was  a  man  of  no  priyertj,  ^ 
yet  Uie  first  thio^  that  wasio  be  mie  kf 
him,  to  enid)le  aim  to  rais»  1  or  %fin 
German  Chasseuis,  was  to  giye  biap  ijAMl 
after  the  receipt  cdT  which  be  was  io  ^ 
Oftest  to  Gennapy  and  est«d)liah  im  qw* 
ten  in  the  electorate  of  Hsno^pr.  Ov 
thing  very  curious  there  wm  m  his  |Al^ 
that  his  Chasseurs  woe  to  l^sife  mum 
them  a  body  of  hiWBe,  whic^  were  (a  n 
stallions  brought  from  Poland  to  mni 
the  breed  at  1^  York ;  this  ftppewrs^  m 
extravagant  that  it  was  inasginra  t|iat  4l 
William  had  gii!«n  way  to  the  solidteili 
of  the  planner,  only  to  get  nd  of  his  lir 
portiinities.  The  general  mghi  pirb^n 
have  had  some  csuse  of  oompbiBt  AaM 
tbe  promotion  of  ofiipeis  at  ibe  War  Qt 
fioe ;  but  for  that  he  was  6«cusilhte>  iS  # 
was  quite  out  of  his  depai^mwt.  W/t^ 
out  regard  to  the  leave  the  gieo^ral  kii 
solicited  to  return  borne,  he  had  IsM  tv 
request  bcifbre  the  King;  and hmlhjrfiriv 
returned  £br  answer,  that  it  gme  his  li^ 
jesty  concem  that  be  should  tb^ik  of  sw 
aigning  his  cooimaod;  that  he  wmdj 
however,  take  his  request  ioSo  rrwasi^sii 
tion.  The  camnaigo  had  not  at  thai  iiaw 
been  cl(^S6d,  ana  tbe  King  had  not  thniyld 
proper  to  appoint  a  sucoeasor  to  the  gos^ 
ral  before  the  dose  of  H;  he  ihn  litf 
him  leave  to  return  honae,  facovided  m 
H.  Clinton  were  still  in  Amerioa  to  lali 
the  ooQudaud ;  but  thatif  sir  Hepsv  skaetf 
not  be  in  America  on  the  aravai  of  lk$ 
leave,  (far  sir  Henry  had  likewise  mAnkfj 
pennission  to  return),  that  M^e  fptmi 
was  to  wait  until  a  suocesaor  should  bri^ 

poimed;  ibja  mm  U^  jjim  laathi  m 


0  tli#  Ditl6iiiig  gjipi<iiJBkjin  of  Tojrid 
ic«ra  ft  bit  recufn,  tihe  world  ibight 
Ip  whetftoi^  or  not  the  King  liad  been 
iMWMflted'with  any  imiiiiiation  to  the 
fofUte  6t  the  geoeraL  His  lordship 
9k  doehHrod  men  lik  honour^  that  he 

1  efei  aeooiiMd  the  demaadt,  retnbn- 
htMBi  and  plans  of  the  hon.  gentleimBi, 
Ithat  he  hod  gvne  so  lair  as  t6  urge  a 
M^iiide  wkh^  them  more  than  mice, 
bet  6t  e^en  three  times.  As  to  the 
Sdtflit  iff  the  w&r»  if  it  had  not  been  as 
lemafsl  as  might  have  been  wiriied,  it 
a  not  only  doing  him  aat  injustice  in 
Msg  htm  the  cause  of  our  mis^iiatTimest 
I  even  making  him  6f  mudi  more  con- 
|Mftee  ttmn  he  really  was^  by  attribute 
If  fd  hhn  the  sole  management  of  the 
Vt  he  was  but  thehumbte  servant  of 
k  cr^9wn ;  if  he  bad  not  the  greatest  abi«' 
iss  to  recommend  hitoy  at  least  he*  had 
is  mueh  to«flry  aS  an  eiteuser  that  he  had 
rays  ac^ed  sieoe  he  hod  been  in  office, 
the  v#ry  best  of  his  judgment.  If  die 
m*  general  had  not  immediate  instruc- 
Ids  when  he  called  for  them,  it  was  be- 
ttse  many  things  depended  up6n  unfbre- 
en  circumstances;  and  as  it  was  impos* 
Me  to  send  letters  every  day  Beyond  the 
tiantic,  the  general  rouit  necessarily,  ih 
any  i^espects,  be  left  to  his  own  discre- 
Mli  fvd  had  not  w  wish  to  prevent  any 
k^iliry  that  might  rescue  Uie  reputation 
f any  gentleman  from  obloquy;  and  h^ 
HMeid^  that,  if  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
keuld  take  place>  ne  was  so  pKpared  to 
isr  it,  that  his  honour  and  character 
\6M  dome  6S  in  triumph.  Retumhtg^ 
ISn,  to  the  motion,  he  appeided  to  Hetfven 
f  wttifess,  that  in  his  life  He  had  never 
NBtt  more  sm^aed  than  wtoi  he  heacd 
ifc  coostrtictiofi  that'  had  been  put  upon 
Mi  pmehutiation.  He  discldimed,  and 
ipMbated  as  d^escable,  every  species  of 
ar  that  militated  agamst  humanity,  «id 
Mto6  htws  of  civilisation  that  had  smooth- 
llhertigged  ftceofwar;  but  he  roain'> 
Mud,  thsa  tid  man  could  fairly  deduce, 
Utt  the  words  of  the  proclamaiionv  that 
Hf  thing  more  was  intended  to  be  doiie 
Mtn  to  treat  America  no  longer  as  a  child, 
M  Was  to  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  cor- 
Klieii,  but  OS  an  enemy,  that  was  to  be 
iteed  inth  peace  by  dint  of  arms,  and  by 
i^,  honest,  open  war.  America,  by 
lagtdng  with  France,  should  no  longer  be 
lAMed  sa  a  tiritfeh  country,  but  as  a  part 
tikis  dMainioos  belofyghig  co  the  Erench 
feh#«;  the  Ammietmi  by tUetr alliance) 
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be  tvaaied  as  Frenchmen.  Thn,  and  thtt 
ohly,  was  to  be  understdod  from  the  pro* 
damatton;  wanton  cruelty  could  not  be 
patronized  by  the  Kmg,  or  by  any  Briton ; 
no  British  minister  would  dare  to  send 
orders  for  committing  wanton  barbarity 
to  a  Britdfh  army ;  and  no  British  army 
ever  would,  or  ought^  in  any  case,  to  obey 
them.  He  would  not  allow  that  the  burn* 
ing  of  a  warehouse  conyerted  into  a  bat* 
tery,  or  of  houses  or  towns  that  were  become 
repositories  of  military  stores,  or  places 
of  arms,  could  be  called  cruelty.  Such 
acts  had  been  always  practised  by  every 
civilized  nation  in  Europe ;  and  every  thing 
that,  could  be  attempted  with  a  prospect  <£ 
success  that  could  distress  an  enemy,  and 
disable  him  from  injuring  the  opposite 
par^,  had  been  always  heui  justiBable  by 
the  laws  of  war.  He  had  not  heard  of  mk 
address  tc  his  Majesty,  expressive  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the  orders  given  to  sir  Georgia 
Rodney  to  bombard  Havre-de-Grace,  and 
similar  orders  to-several  other  officers ;  no 
more  dian  he  had  heard  it  reprobated  to 
fire  upon  a  ship,  merely  because  some  in* 
nocent  person  miaht  perish  through  it. 
Even  at  home,  did  not  the  laws  of  Eng* . 
land  allow  us  to.  destroy  our  own  country 
all  around  us,  to  prevent  the  enemy  to 
i£id  provision  or  forage  ?  By  hoW  much 
a  stronger  reason- ought  we  to  destroy  the 
country  of  our  open,  declared,  and  avowed 
enemy  I  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  pi'ocla* 
mation  breathed  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  of  war,  and  as  no* 
thing  was  intended  to  be  done  which  could 
clash  with  the  idea  'we  had  of  war,  he 
thought  the  address  improper,  and  would 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  Howe  felt  for  the  noble  lord*  being 
taken  unprepared ;  it  was  fit,  he  said,  that 
he  shoula  have  timely  notice  of  an  attack 
upon  him ;  and  he  should  be  glad  that  ail 
enquiry  should  take  place  on  himself,  hia 
brother,  and  the  noble  lord,  that  M 
three  might  have  a  fiur  opportunity  of  viw* 
dicating  their  characters. 

General  Burgoyne  said,  he  intended  to 
vote  for  the  Address,  but  wished  to  screerf 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  inconsi»i 
tency ;  he  was  an  enemy  to  every  species 
of  cruelty,  to  any  thing  unbecoming  a  soi* 
dier.  If  he  had  published  any  thing,  Whev' 
at  the  head  of  bis  army,  that  had  inspired 
gentlemen  with  an  idea  that  he  intended 
to  urge  a  cruel  war,  his  meaning  bad  nsK 
been  properly  understood ;  for  his  prodo- 
mation  was  calculated  only  to  assure  thfl 
JahritiianH  that  doidiatioirtheohi  be  kept 
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far  from  them,  and  their  property  be  se- 
cured to  tlietn.  He  would  sny  this  much, 
however,  that  tomahawks  and  scalping- 
knives  iiad  been  restrained  by  him,  and 
every  aid,  every  encouragement  in  pecu- 
niary and  other  ways  given  the  Indians  for 
bringing  in  prisoners  unhurt :  that  his  in- 
flexibility in  that  respect,  his  resolution 
even  in  punishing  when  he  could,  and  not 
any  otiier  cause,  as  had  been  set  forth  in  a 
long  French  letter  addressed  to  him  in  a 
news-paper,  by  M.  St.  Luc  de  la  Come, 
had  caused  the  desertion  of  the  Indians* 
He  justified,  by  precedent  in  the  last  war, 
and  by  the  opinidn  of  general  count  de  la 
X*ippe,  the  burning  of  houses,  towns,  or 
villages,  lest  tliey  should  be  filled  by  ene- 
mies, who  miglit  thence  annoy  us.  He 
wished  ardently  for  an  enquiry,  and  hoped 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Grei^  Cooper  said,  he  could  not  suf- 
ficiently express  his  astonishment  that  gen- 
tlemen should  torture '  words,  and  give 
them  a  conbtruction  that  could  not  be  war- 
ranted by  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation : 
he  recapitulated  the  whole  of  it,  and  in- 
ferred, from  its  tendency,  that  nothing 
cruel  could  have  been  intended  by  the 
part  particularly  alluded  to ;  the  Ameri- 
cans were  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  Ame- 
ricans, but  as  Frenchmen :  that  was  all 
that  was  meant.  He  then  read  quotations 
from  Puifendorfi;*  and  Grotius,  to  prove 
that  burning  of  towns  that  were  nurserjes 
of  soldiers,  or  arsenals,  or  magazines  of 
military  stores,  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  civilized  war. 

Mr.  Burke  mstanced  the  letter  of  the 
marshal  de  Belleisle  to  M.  de  Contades,  in 
the  last  war,  which  was  intercepted  by 
the  English.  It  was  held  in  so  disgrace- 
ful a  light,  that  it  was  published  m  the 
London  (lazette,  to  prove  to  all  the  world, 
that  the  French,  driven  to  extremities, 
were  forced  to  renew  the  barbarities  of 
war,  and  to  desolate  the  country  that  they 
could  not  subdue;  and  so  strongly  did  this 
publication  work  on  the  French  court,  that 
m  a  proclamation  they  disavowed  all 
knowledge  of  it :  in  so  infamous  a  light 
did  the  barbarities  of  war  appear 'to  all 
Europe.  lie  thought  the  mo.st  excep- 
tionable words  were,  "  that  they  had  hi- 
therto refrained  from  the  extremes  of 
war  and  the  desolation  of  the  country." 
It  wai  necessary,  in  order  to  decide  on 
^is  point,  to  look  back  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war :  had  not  almost  every  advantage 
been  taken  that  the  right  of  war  among 
ftiyiiized  natlojA  could  audioriae  I  Thus,  if 


the  war  was  to  be  c^hanged— if  tke 
the  humanity,  the  toleration  which 
been  hitherto  observed,  was  to  he  toi 
and  we  had  fi»rbore  nothing  tliat  the 
of  war  could  authorisse,  then  the  plan 
to  be  prosecuted  was  different  from 
and  toleration,  and  was  ditfereat  inm 
laws  of  war.  The  laws  of  war  woe 
laws  of  limitation,  for  war  was  oon^t 
to  be  limited  by  necessity,  and  its 
ties  and  ravages  bound^  in  by  that 
alone.  But  the  extremes  of  war, 
the  desolation  of  a  country,  went  beji 
aU  limitations ;  and  as  no  necessity 
warrant  them,  no  argument  couiJ  ei( 
them.  To  prove,  by  an  example,  the 
ference  between  the  limitations  of  war,  i 
the  extremes  of  war,  he  stated,  tluii 
would  be  right  and  pardonable,  becaQfel 
would  be  necessary  to  bum  any  fon, 
rison,  or  town,  that  would  give  streogtki 
the  enemy,  and  enable  thecn  to  annoy 
it  would  be  proper  to  burn  any  house 
which  the  enemy  fired  upon  you ;  bat  i 
would  not  be  lawful,  dgbt,  or  pardooi 
to  burn  any  town,  or  house,  that  might, | 
process  of  time,  give  strength  to  the 
my,  but  which  could  not  now  she 
them.  **  The  extremes  of  war  ami 
desolation  of  a  country,**  were  sweet  wa^ 
ing  mutes  and  liquids,  but  their  meaniiig 
was  terrible ;  they  meant  the  killiog  of 
man^  woman,  and  child »  burning  thek 
houses,  and  ravaging  their  lands,  anoibi- 
lating  humanity  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  rendering  it  so  wretched  that  dettb 
would  be  preferable.  And  against  wkn 
was  this  dreadful  menace  proDounoed? 
Not  against  the  virulent  ana  tbegaiky, 
but  against  those  who,  conscious  of  retti- 
tude,  had  acted  to  the  best  of  their  sbility 
in  a  good  cause,  and  stood  up  to  fight  {or 
freedom  and  their  country.  Lewis  14  tf 
France,  he  said,  ravaged  and  laidvsste 
the  Palatinate ;  and  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  retaliation,  ravaged  Bi- 
varia  :  it  Mras  held  pardonable  and  fiur  to 
revenge  the  barbarity  on  the  ally,  nthcr 
than  on  the  criminal  herself,  because  theie 
she  was  most  vulnerable*  Would  DOirar 
enemies  do  the  same  ?  And  would  vA 
every  power  be  intimidated  from  aUjiig 
with  a  nation  who  had  thrown  away  ereiy 
shadow  of  principle,  and  renewed  the  tt- 
vage  horrors  of  ignorant  and  undfiliied 
war  ? 

Lord  North  denied,  in  the  most  direct 
terms,  that  ministers  had  any  ioteotiaatf 
giving  the  least  encouragement  to  the  ift* 
troductiQn  of  any  neir  species  of  w  ii 
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erica.      He  was  much  obliged  to  sir 

Howe  for  bis  favourable  opinion  of 

;  but  begged  leave  to  differ  irqm  him^ 

upposing  that  it  was  the  fault  of  minis- 

that  he  was   not  better  supported. 

was  certain  they  had  done  every  thing 

Itheir  power  to  co-operate  with  l^im  ; 

'  if  the  business  had  failed  through  any 

iect,  which  he  was  inclined  to  believe 

ad  not»  lie  was  fully  convinced  that 

i>ters  would  be  found  to  have  done  all 

t  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 

■  Mr.  Attorney  General  Wedderhurn  said, 
bat  the  proclamation  was  as  sober,  con- 
cientious,  and  humane  a  piece  of  good 
rritin^  us  ever  he  saw :  he  explained  away 
he  intention  of  the  <  extremes  of  war,*  and 
ffserted,  that  nothiog  could  be  done  but 
rhat  was  necessary  to  self  preservation, 
vhich  he  avowed  was  a  sufficient  plea  for 
ill  the  horrors,  of  war. 

Mr.  Rou$  reprobated  the  proclamation, 
is  containing  the  bloody  principles  of  those 
3ywhoni  it  was  dictated.  Scotch  lawyers 
ind  Scotch  statesmen,  he  said,  had  of  late 
come  into  this  country,  and  poisoned  the 
fountain  head  of  government.  It  was  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  their  influence  per- 
vaded every  dopartment,  and  their  prin- 
ciples had  cankered  the  constitution.  He 
was  for  the  motion.. 

Governor  Johnstone  approved  of  the 
proclamation  throughout,  and  condemned 
the  American  Congress  in  the  strongest 
terms.  He  thought  no  quarter  ought  to 
be  shewn  to  them ;  and  if  the  infernals 
could  be  let  loose  against  them,  he  should 
approve  of  the  measure.  He  said,  the 
proclamation  certainly  did  mean  a  war  of 
desolation :  it  meant  nothing  else  ;  it  could 
mean  nothii^  else.;  and  if  he  had  been  on 
the  spot  when  it  was  issued,  he  would  have 
signed  it.  He  declared  he  was  of  no 
party.  ^As  to  the  commissioners,  they  had 
U  not  m  their  power  to  accept  of  either  of 
the  alternatives  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
They  could  not  allow  the  independence  of 
America,  and  they  had  not  power  to  with- 
draw the  army.  They  could  indeed  order 
a  cessation  of  arms;  but  the  Congress 
were  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Sir  George  Yonge  said,  it  was  well 
known  the  governor  had  disagreed  with 
the  Cfongress;  how  it  happened,  was 
needless  to  enquire;  but  if  any  man 
capable  of  harbouring  such  a  thought, 
i»hould  conceive  the  idea  of  urging  on 
ihis  country  to  a  thirst  of  blood  agabst 


America,  though  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
of  this  countrV)  thereby  gratifying  his  re-> 
sentment,  under  colour  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, no  arguments  could  be  better  suited 
to  such  a  purpose  tiian  those  of  the  go- 
vernor. That  this  seemed  strange  from  a 
commissioner  sent  out  to  make  peace ;  that 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  one^ 
to  know  why  that  peace,  which  every  one 
had  wibhed  for  last  year,  had  slipt  through 
our  hands.  That  the  Congress  had  agreed 
to  treat  on  two  conditions,  one  of  which 
was  lef\  to  our  own  choice,  and  one  of 
which  lefl  the  independence  of  America 
out,  as  a  preliminary,  if  the  force  was 
withdrawn :  that  it  was  to  be  hoped,  when 
the  commissioners  returned,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  laid  before  us.  1  hat 
the  Manifesto  breathed  nothing  but  the 
indiscriminate  exercise  of  the  extremes  of 
war;  that  those  were  sometimes  practised, 
but  always  fatally  to  those  who  used  them. 
That  he  had  seen  the  Palatinate  in  1763  ; 
that  even  then,  marks  were  visible  of  the 
desolation  made  by  the  French  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  That  they  had  then  de- 
fended  it  on  ue  ground  of  the  rights  of 
war,  of  covering  their  frontiers,  and  of 
self-preservation;  yet  mankind  revolted 
against  the  cruelty,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  the  blood  which  was  then  spilt,  ce- 
mented the  union  of  that  combination  and 
alliance,  which  in  about  ten  years  after 
shook  the  French  monarchy  to  its  founda- 
tions. .That  the  case  would  be  the  same 
now;  that,  besides  this,  retaliation  would 
follow ;  though,  that  out  of  the  que^^tion, 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  to  Great 
Britain,  wantonly  to  shed  blood  even  with 
impunity.  That  he  had  for  some  time 
thought  we  were  a  people  devoted  to  de- 
struction: that  it  now  grew  more  certain, 
and  we  seemed  resolved  to  deserve  it :  that 
the  first  capital  symptom  was,  a  total  want 
of  wisdom  in  our  rulers;  the  last  and 
finishing  one  was,  a  total  want  of  huma- 
nity in  tho  people.  That  we  were  now 
arrived,  as  to  both  these,  to  the  utmost 
pitch  we  could  reach ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
a  prophecy  to  foretel  that  we  could  not, 
and  should  not,  and  indeed  we  did  not  de- 
serve to  escape  the  consequences. 
The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 
V- .  -  5  Mr.  CokC)  of  Norfolk     - 1 1  />• 
^^^^jMr.  Byng V^ 

^°*M  Mr.  Robinson  -    -    -     -J^^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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